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IMPRESSION  LEAFLETS 

A  series  of  leaflets,  not  sermons  or  tracts,  but  words  oi  wi^j-jm,  of  happiness  and  truth,  short 
but  abundant,  to  fill  the  mind  for  life's  day.  Interesting  enough  to  frame,  small  enough  to  slip  in  a 
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THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  JAY  (A  Dog) 

AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Bjy  Morgan  Shepard 

A  little  book  of  some  ten  chapters  or  so.  The  gathered  opinions,  reflections,  and  theories  of 
a  dog,  simply  told  for  children,  dogs,  and  the  sympathetic.  There  will  be  in  it  a  smile  or  two,  and, 
mayhap,  a  tear.  It  is  to  be  printed  originally,  without  too  great  defiance  of  established  standards. 
Decoratively  illustrated  and  bound  in  many  unique  ways.     Now  in  press.     Mailed,  post-paid,  ^i.oo. 
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Of  each  Number  of  The  Book-Lover  there  is  printed  a  special  limited 
larger-paper  edition,  limited  to  100  numbered  copies.  The  paper  is  the  fmest  ever 
used  for  a  periodical.  It  is  a  handsome  Deckle-Edge  Old  Stratford  Linen,  thick  and 
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as  a  de  Luxe  BooK-LovER  must  be.  Sold  by  yearly  subscription  only.  Price, 
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THE  BOOK-LOVER'S  SECOND  YEAR.  EDITION   DE   LUXE   BOOK-LOVER. 


With  this,  the  first  number  of  its  second  year, 
The  Book-Lover  changes  from  a  quarterly  to  a 
bi-monthly  issue. 

Once  in  two  months  is  the  fullest  realization  of 
the  hopes  of  the  founder  at  the  beginning — beyond 
this  frequency  of  issue  we  shall  never  go,  for 
reasons  one  may  readily  perceive.  There  were  not 
five  protests  against  the  change  and  we  trust  the 
changes  in  the  magazine  itself  will  be  as  favorably 
regarded. 

For  a  year  The  Book-Lover  was  sold  to  the 
trade  direct  and  the  result  has  been  most  unsatis- 
factory, dilatory  payments  being  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Perhaps  our  readers  do  not 
care  for  shop  talk — those  who  do  not  will  please 
skip  the  rest  of  this  item. 

An  inspection  of  our  accounts  reveals  the  inter- 
esting (to  us)  fact  that  only  one  dealer  in  seven 
paid  for  his  magazine  within  three  months  of  pub- 
lication. Ever  and  ever  so  many  have  not  paid  for 
the  first  number  of  the  first  year  when  the  first  of 
the  second  year  went  to  press.  These  dealers  are 
rarely  if  ever  dishonest — it  must  be  credited  to 
sheer  neglect.  It  is  a  fact  that  two  stores  which 
are  said  to  sell  more  books  than  any  book  store  in 
America  have  failed  to  pay  one  cent  on  account 
from  first  to  last,  yet  both  have  sold  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  and  also  sent  in  many  subscriptions. 

In  every  way  it  has  been  found  to  be  impracti-' 
cable  to  keep  on  as  we  were,  so  The  Book-Lover's 
trade  circulation  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
American  News  Company,  that  superb  monopoly, 
and  all  dealers  will  be  supplied  by  them.  They 
have  a  way  of  refusing  further  supplies  to  dealers 
who  do  not  contribute  $$$  regularly  and  in  quan- 
tum sufif. 

We  could  not  do  this  thing  because  The  Book- 
Lover  was  not  a  thing  which  a  dealer  must  have. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  the  wholesale  price  of 
The  Book-Lover  was  within  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  In  order  that  the  dealer 
might  still  have  a  fair  profit  a  lower  whole- 
sale price  became  necessary  because  of  the  services 
of  the  middlemen,  and  to  meet  thi^^s  obligation  we 
have  borrowed  a  little  text  from  our  readers  which 
same  will  be  repaid  w^hen  the  great  American  ad- 
vertiser has  come  to  find  The  Book-Lover  is  of 
use  to  him. 

But  while  we  have  taken  from,  we  have  also 
added,  and  we  believe  the  second  year's  Book- 
Lover  will  make  a  volume  superior  to  the  first. 


The  second  year's  Edition  de  Luxe  Book-Lover 
will  be  printed  on  8o-pound  Old  Stratford  Linen 
paper,  with  deckle  edges,  each  copy  numbered,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  lOO  copies.  Profiting  by 
unhappy  experience,  we  may  guarantee  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  size  and  paper — something 
which  was  impossible  with  the  numbers  for  the 
first  year.  Once  began,  it  became  a  case  of  go 
ahead  as  we  did  or  give  it  up  altogether.  When 
The  Book-Lover's  memoirs  come  to  be  published, 
those  first  de  Luxe  sets  are  not  unlikely  to  acquire 
a  value  that  were  impossible  had  we  been  able  to 
continue  on  the  road  we  set  out  to  travel — the 
humiliating  woes  of  those  days  will  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  book-lovers  when  the  tale  is  told.  The 
subscription  price  for  the  Edition  de  Luxe  Book- 
Lover  will  continue  to  be  $5.00,  net,  postpaid. 

Subscribers  for  the  first  year's  de  Luxe  edition 
may  have  the  set  of  the  same  number  for  the  sec- 
ond year  if  spoken  for  at  once.  We  will  hold  such 
numbers  open  until  November  15th.  Those  then 
untaken  we  shall  ofTer  to  any  who  may  wish  them. 

Of  Edition  de  Luxe  Book-Lover  volume  one 
we  have  about  a  score  sets  remaining.  These  we 
shall  have  bound  suitably  and  ofTer  for  sale  at  about 
$7.50  each,  the  price  depending  in  a  small  way  on 
the  expense  incurred  in  binding. 


INDEX  AND   BINDING. 

An  index  and  title-page  for  TheBook-Lover's 
first  year  goes  to  each  subscriber  with  the  present 
copy.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  others  asking.  In  the 
next  number  we  shall  announce  prices  for  binding 
cases  and  also  for  the  exchange  of  bound  for  un- 
bound sets. 


"OUT  OF  PRINT"  BOOK-LOVERS. 

We  have  bought  back  a  few  copies  of  number 
one  Book-Lover,  and  these  we  ofTer  at  50  cents 
each.  Number  two  we  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain.  Now  we  ofTer  to  send  the  mag- 
azine a  full  year  for  a  copy  of  number  two  suitable 
for  binding.  If  any  are  received  in  response  to  this 
call  we  shall  oflFer  them  at  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription— $1.50.  We  shall  file  any  orders  we  may 
receive  for  number  two,  contingent  on  the  above 
oflfer,  and  fill  them  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 
Remittance  not  to  be  made  before  we  have  maga- 
zines actually  in  hand. 
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A  BOOK-LOVER  BOOKPLATE. 

The  home  of  The  Book-Lover  holds  many 
books  about  books,  but  never  a  bookplate  is  there 
for  them.  That  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  may 
be  remedied  we  offer  for  the  most  acceptable  de- 
sign sent  us  before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  modest  sum  of  $5.00  and  the  still  more 
modest  Book-Lover  for  five  years. 

During  the  year  we  shall  issue  with  The  Book- 
Lover  a  section,  uniform  with  the  magazine  of 
course,  showing  a  variety  of  bookplates,  and  to 
that  end  we  solicit  from  our  readers  samples  of  any 
examples  they  may  care  to  forward.  We  shall  be 
well  pleased  to  know  of  any  original  blocks  which 
would  be  loaned  for  this  number. 

* 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  "Literary  Essays"  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  selected  and  edited  by  George  A. 
Watrous,  form  a  "handy  volume"  i8mo  320  page 
book.  In  artistic  cloth,  with  gold  tops  and  stamp- 
ing, the  retail  price  is  but  50  cents.  The  essays  Mr. 
Watrous  has  selected  as  fairly  representative  of 
Macaulay  at  his  best  are  those  dealing  with  Milton, 
Dryden,  Addison,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son, the  first  being  also  his  "first  noteworthy  at- 
tempt," and  the  last  being  among  his  last,  thus  not 
only  covering  a  long  period  of  time  in  our  literary 
history,  and  including  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter,  but  likewise  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  prog- 
ress which  Macaulay  himself  made  in  the  difficult 
art  of  essay  writing.  As  preliminary  to  a  study  of 
the  authors  chosen,  nothing  could  be  more  inspir- 
ing, for  Macaulay  invariably  treats  his  subjects 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  the  essay  on  Milton 
being  a  review  on  Cromwell's  protectorate,  that  on 
Dryden  picturing  the  condition  of  poverty  and  the 
drama  in  the  dissolute  days  of  Charles  I.,  that  on 
Addison  treating  of  the  state  of  politics  when 
"Cato"  was  produced.  Between  1825  and  1844,  in 
addition  to  his  indefatigable  political  and  historical 
labors,  Macaulay  made  some  forty  contributions  to 
magazines  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
These,  which  from  their  topics,  if  from  nothing 
else,  may  be  called  "literary,"  are  certainly  among 
the  choicest.  While  valuable  in  themselves,  they 
may  especially  be  recommended  for  supplementary 
reading  to  classes  in  English  literature. 

"Faiths  of  Famous  Men,  in  Their  Own  Words," 
compiled  and  edited  by  J.  K.  Kilbourn,  comprises 
the  religious  views  of  500  men  who  may  almost  be 
classed  as  THE  500  of  all  time.  These  have  been 
taken  from  published  works,  from  letters,  and  in 


some  few  instances— as  with  ex-President  Cleve- 
land, who  personally  wrote  what  he  wished  in- 
cluded; or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  who,  before  his 
death,  selected  what  he  wished  to  represent  him— 
the  selections  have  been  made  by  the  writers  them- 
selves. In  contents  it  is  divided  as  follows:  I. 
God.  II.  Creation.  III.  The  Bible.  IV.  Christ. 
V.  Immortality.  VI.  The  Millennium.  \'II.  The 
Intermediate  State.  VIII.  Resurrection.  IX. 
Heaven.  The  sayings  of  men  of  every  phase  of 
faith  and  thought  are  given  on  these  subjects.  To 
mention  the  authors  were  useless.  It  runs  the 
gamut  from  Josephus  to  Kipling,  from  Matthew 
Arnold  to  Talmage  and  from  Mohammed  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  Only  the 
believer  that  "death  ends  all"  could  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  such  a  book,  and  who  would  believe 
that,  in  the  face  of  500  such  men's  expressed  belief 
own  intellect.    (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.    $r.oo). 

"Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of  Books"  is  "A 
Group  of  Talks,"  by  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Agnes 
Repplier,  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Brander 
Matthews,  Bliss  Perry,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  With 
an  introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  In  a  prefa- 
tory note  to  the  book  it  is  stated  that :  "The  six 
papers  in  this  volume  are  based  upon  lectures  ar- 
ranged by  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching,  and  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  winter  of  1898-99.  The  impulse  to 
read  good  books  that  has  grown  out  of  the  work 
of  the  society  in  Philadelphia  seemed  to  demand 
the  suggestions  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  to  offer  to  those  who  desire  to  read  wisely." 
The  lectures  treat  of  poetry,  history,  fiction,  econ- 
omics, biography,  essays  and  criticism,  and  the 
names  of  the  lecturers  are  ample  guaranty  of  the 
ability  and  practical  value  of  the  volume.  Biblio- 
graphical notes  increase  its  usefulness,  and  Dr. 
Van  Dyke's  introduction  gives  it  additional  in- 
terest.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50). 

Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Steadman's  "An  Ameri- 
can Anthology:  1787-1899,"  a  companion  volume 
to  "A  Victorian  Anthology,"  has  been  eagerly 
awaited  since  the  appearance  of  the  latter  book  in 
1895.  The  English  collection  is  in  continuous  de- 
mand, but  to  American  readers  this  volume  has 
even  more  elements  of  interest  than  its  predecessor. 
The  two  books  are  uniform  in  shape,  design  and 
editorial  detail.  American  poets,  almost  without 
exception,  are  represented,  and  biograi)hical 
sketches  of  them  are  given.  A  full  introduction  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  American  poetry  to  the  end  of 
the  century.     (Large  crown  8vo,  950  pages,  $3.00. 
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Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co).  Tlicrc  is  also  a  limited 
large-paper  edition  in  two  volumes.     $10.00. 

The  Book-Hunter,  that  book  of  Burton's  pleas- 
ant discursive  essays  anent  things  bookish — about 
book-lovers  and  their  hobbies,  their  achievements 
and  disappointments  and  so  much  more — has  been 
newly  issued  in  a  cheaper  edition  by  the  Lippincott 
Company.  Of  it  the  publishers  say :  "Not  even 
John  Burton  could  have  desired  a  better  make-up 
for  his  book."     ($1.25). 

Following  three  unique  book-lover's  books  with 
a  fourth  is  the  happy  result  of  Dr.  Theodore  H. 
Wolfe's  comparatively  recent  literary  labors.  His 
"Literary  Shrines,"  "Literary  Homes  and  Haunts" 
and  "Literary  Pilgrimage"  are  known  to  most 
Book-Lover  readers.  The  fourth,  new  this  season, 
is  "Literary  Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  treat- 
ing of  most  important  English  and  American 
authors  not  covered  in  earlier  books.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  though  uniform  in 
size  and  binding.  His  books  are  an  anthology  of 
literary  visions,  memories  and  associations  which 
it  is  a  delight  to  read  and  possess.  (Buckram,  each 
$1.25.    Lippincott  Co). 


The  "What  Is  Worth  While"  series,  published 
by  T.  G.  Crowell  &  Co.,  has  passed  its  lootli  issue. 
The  beauty  of  these  booklets  (they  are  thin  i2mos, 
uniform),  cannot  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  but 
they  are  so  handsome  in  white  leatherette,  artis- 
tically stamped  in  gold,  pale  pink  and  green,  they 
would  find  sale,  even  if  not  "worth  while."  Of 
late  arrivals  we  have  Chas.  F.  Dole's  "Problem  of 
Duty,"  Hyde's  "Art  of  Optimism  as  Taught  by 
Robert  Browning,"  Bradford's  "Spiritual  Lessons 
of  the  Brownings,"  and  "Ideals  in  the  Education  of 
Women"  by  Caroline  Hazard,  President  of  Welles- 
ley  College  (each  35  cents).  A  list  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  most  of  our  readers. 

"Tolstoi :  a  Man  of  Peace,"  by  Alice  B.  Stock- 
ham,  M.D.,  and  Havelock  Ellis'  "The  New  Spirit" 
have  been  issued  in  one  volume.  A  number  of 
portraits  and  illustrations,  from  photographs,  add 
value  to  a  book  which  will  find  favor  only  among 
Tolstoi  believers  and  students.  (Alice  B.  Stock- 
ham  &  Co.    $T.oo). 

A  volume  to  treasure  is  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by 
Walt  Whitman,  as  now  issued  by  David  McKay. 
It  is  as  complete  as  may  be  possible,  the  publisher 
having  made  the  labor  one  of  love  and  pride — the 
result  being  a  "Whitman"  !^xttle  if  any  less  than 
definitive.  There  are  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc.,  and 
all  in  a  thick,  handsome  gold-topped  T2mo. 
($1.25).  ,  ...^ 


"Glimpses  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Catalogue  of 
Dickens  Literature  in  the  Library  of  E.  S.  William- 
son" (Toronto,  Canada),  is  peculiarly  a  book- 
lover's  book,  not  to  say  one  for  every  Dickens  col- 
lector. Mr.  Williamson  has  not  pretended  to  first 
editions  of  Dickens,  but  of  books  on  and  of 
Dickens,  pictures,  magazine  and  other  articles  he 
has  formed  a  Dickens  Library  of  surprising  size 
and  interest.  The  book  holds  many  illustrations  of 
the  master,  his  home  and  haunts,  etc.  It  is  a  long 
8vo,  on  thick,  deckle-edge  paper.  But  250  (num- 
bered) copies  were  issued,  and  we  believe  less  than 
a  dozen  remain,  so  the  sign  "out  of  print"  will  al- 
most at  once  mark  the  fact  that  another  Dickens 
volume  is  "scarce"  and  "very  rare."    ($1.00). 

Oliver  Davie's  "Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxi- 
dermy" it  is  evident  to  any  beholder  has  been  pub- 
lished with  intent  to  become  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
one  great  book,  in  its  field.  It  is  made  perfect  by 
the  inclusion  of  nearly  one  hundred  full-page  plates 
a  la  Meisenbach,  which  speak  more  plainly  than 
words  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  volume 
is  a  thick,  medium-large  quarto,  and  sold  at  about 
half  one  would  suppose  after  examination.  (David 
McKay.    $2.50). 

Specially  important  to  our  readers  is  "A  Liter- 
ary History  of  America,"  by  Barrett  Wendell, 
Professor  of  English  at  Harvard.  The  author  en- 
deavors to  define  the  ways  in  which  the  native  char- 
acters and  thought  of  America  have  diverged  from 
those  of  England.  Touching  briefly  on  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  a  special  chapter  on  Cotton 
Mather,  he  discusses  the  eighteenth  century  at 
greater  length,  with  special  chapters  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  American 
Revolution.  The  nineteenth  century  is  treated  in 
more  detail,  with  special  chapters  on  Brockden 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Walt  Whitman. 
Brown,    Irving,    Cooper,    Bryant,    Poe,    Emerson, 


In  the  Portland  Oregonian  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller 
Victor  has  been  having  a  say  at  H.  H.  Bancroft 
which  robs  that  gentleman  of  some  glory.  The 
lady  frankly  admits  she  wrote  some  five  volumes 
of  history  which  all  bear  Bancroft's  name  as 
author.  It  has  been  an  open  secret  for  years  that 
his  histories  have  been  largely  the  work  of  other 
hands,  but  not  before  have  we  seen  so  explicit  a 
statement.  Mrs.  Victor  is  said  to  have  worked 
seven  years  on  the  books  referred  to  Bancroft's 
claim  to  authorship  is  a  sublime  spectacle  of  as- 
surance and  literary  imposture. 
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loo  FREE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Experimentally  we  here  present  ten  queries  of 
literary  turn.  On  the  interest  taken  in  them  de- 
pends whether  a  regular  department  of  the  kind  be 
maintained  in  The  Book-Lover.  For  each  of  the 
ICO  best  answers  to  the  queries  we  will  send  The 
BooK-LovEK  one  year  to  any  desired  address.  One 
need  not  answer  all  to  stand  a  chance  of  winning  a 
subscription.  If  the  idea  becomes  popular,  further 
incentives  to  compete  will  be  offered  in  connection 
with  later  queries. 

1.  The  founder  and  editor  of  a  great  London 
journal  never  wrote  a  line  for  it  and  no  mention 
of  his  death  was  made  in  it  when  he  died.  Who 
was  he  and  what  the  name  of  the  periodical? 

2.  What  modern  English  poet  has  written  lyrics 
so  passionate  as  to  be  hounded  down  for  their  im- 
morality, has  so  lived,  according  to  a  fellow-poet, 
as  to  have  never  kissed  any  one  but  his  mother? 

3.  What  American  author  of  fame  "was  a  con- 
fessed orchard  thief?" 

4.  What  poet  regretted  the  publication  of  his 
most  famous  poem,  the  publication  of  which  was 
the  one  great  cause  of  his  insanity? 

5.  What  author  would  never  enter  a  room  left 
foot  foremost? 

6.  What  poet  gave  the  leisure  of  twenty  years  to 
the  writing  of  novels,  all  of  which  he  burned? 

7.  What  poet  was  supported  by  a  devoted 
servant,  who  begged  for  him  by  night  and  nursed 
him  by  day? 

8.  What  cynic  philosopher  whose  name  is  known 
to  every  schoolboy  was  fond  of  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  money,  yet  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  counterfeiting  its  coin? 

9.  Who  was  the  American  author  who  said  he 
had  a  library  of  a  thousand  books,  more  than  900 
of  which  were  written  by  himself?  What  occa- 
sioned the  assertion? 

10.  What  improvident  author,  given  money  by 
his  wife  to  pay  his  life  insurance,  came  home  with 
a  collection  of  800  butterflies,  the  insurance  being 
still  unpaid? 

* 

THE   BOOK-LOVERS'   CLUB. 

The  first  communication  to  the  Book-Lovers' 
Club  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  constitution  and 
by-laws,  only  that  praise  of  the  magazine  is  not 
requisite  to  an  admission.  We  believe  this  may 
become  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  publication 
if  our  readers  will  it  so.  Letters  should  not  aver- 
age above  250  words,  as  our  space  is  necessarily 
limited  and  our  opportunity  to  publish  is  but  once 


in  two  months.  All  are  members  who  wish  to  be, 
whether  subscribers  or  not.  Comnumications 
should  not  be  enclosed  with  other  matters  and 
should  be  addressed 

The  Book-Lovers'  Club, 
1203  Market,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  July  26th,  1900. 

Dear  Mr.  Price :  I  take  the  liberty  of  disturbing 
the  privacy  of  your  sanctum  without  the  formalitv 
of  an  invitation,  believing  that,  though  like  William 
Waldorf  Astor  you  are  the  proprietor  of  a  maga- 
zine, you  will  not  resent  such  intrusion  so  publicly. 
It  is  an  old  adage  that  there  is  more  honorable  hos- 
pitality in  the  humble  home  than  in  the  paraded 
presentation  of  pride  in  a  princely  palace.  Plow  is 
that  for  alliteration?  Joking  aside,  I  take  this  oc- 
casion, now  that  you  have  completed  the  first  year 
of  your  notable  venture,  to  congratulate  you  most 
sincerely,  and  to  thank  you  personally  for  the 
favor  and  pleasure  you  have  conferred  upon  all 
true  lovers  of  books  and  literature  by  your  unique, 
delightfully  interesting,  intrinsically  indispensable, 
gossipy,  scholarly,  erudite  and  absorbing  publica- 
tion. I  have  many  more  adjectives  that  would 
more  fully  express  my  feelings,  but  brevity,  etc., 
etc.  Blessed  be  the  day  that  prompted  you  to  give 
concrete  form  to  your  ideal  conception  of  what  a 
book-lovers'  magazine  should  be!  If  I  were  a 
wealthy  man  I  would  take  a  pride  in  endowing 
such  a  publication,  so  that  whenever  a  rare  copper- 
plate or  portrait  or  etching  were  needed  to  em- 
bellish the  text  it  could  be  supplied  without  the 
risk  of  perhaps  bankrupting  the  publisher  in  his 
enterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestions  made  by  a  few  sub- 
scribers for  reducing  the  size  of  the  pages,  let  me 
enter  one  strenuous  protest  against  it.  There  is  a 
largeness  about  your  magazine,  a  liberality,  let  me 
say,  amounting  almost  to  luxury.  A  sense  "of  joy 
in  widest  commonalty  spread,"  as  Wordsworth 
phrases  it.  Reduce  its  size?  Why  not  a  vcstpockct 
edition,  then?  No,  no,  keep  it  always  as  it  is,  so 
that  we  may  ever  say,  "Here  is  God's  plenty,  in- 
deed." To  me,  its  only  place  is  on  the  library 
table;  and  as  I  read  its  pages  through  from  cover 
to  cover  (the  cover  is  a  gem  in  itself)  and  come 
across  allusions  to  authors  I  have  loved  and  cher- 
ished long,  I  cannot  help  turning  to  the  old  familiar 
place  on  the  book  shelves  where  they  cc^nununc 
with  each  other  of  a  diviner  wisdom  than  wo  can 
teach,  and  my  heart  is  gladdened  to  know  that 
"others  also  love  with  a  love  akin  to  mine,  and 
burn  their  incense  at  each  sacred  shrine."  But  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make,  and  in  all  modesty  I 
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make  it.  You  have  given  us  Ego  Notes,  and  in 
that  happy  way  you  talk  to  us.  But  if  you  talk  to 
us,  why  not  let  us  talk  to  each  other?  A  sort  of 
Chatty  Corner,  so  to  speak,  limited  in  space,  but 
unlimited  in  its  comprehensive  gossip  of  all  things 
appertaining  to  books  and  authors.  How  many 
anecdotes  could  be  related  of  the  acquisition  of 
some  precious  volume,  some  rare  print,  some  curi- 
ous folio  or  quarto;  anecdotes  full  of  feeling,  and 
yet  sometimes  the  more  charming  for  their  per- 
sonality, and  often  suggestively  interpretative  in  the 
extreme  appreciation  expressed  for  some  favorite 
author  or  scholiast.  The  gamut  on  such  a  theme 
affords  infinite  diversity  of  tone.  But  I  have  said 
enough,  though  I  have  more  to  say: 

Give  a  poet  leeway  and  he  will  run  to  seaway. 
Believe  me,  yours, 

lyOEENZO  Sosso. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

In  England    last    month  the  best  selling  books 

were : 

1.  "The  Increasing  Purpose"    ["The  Reign  of 
Law"]   (Allen). 

2.  "The  Farringdons"  (Fowler). 

3.  "Little  Anna  Mark"  (Crockett). 

4.  "Nude  Souls"  (Swift). 

5.  "The  West  End"  (White.) 

6.  "Boy"  (Corelli). 
and  in  Scotland 

1.  "Robert  Orange"  (Corelli). 

2.  "Unleavened  Bread"  (Grant). 

3.  "The  Increasing  Purpose"  (Allen). 

4.  "Voices  in  the  Night"  (Steel). 

5.  "The  West  End"  (White). 

6.  "Boy"  (Corelli). 


)li 


Purchasers  of  the  sixty-six  Kelmscott  Press 
books  printed  by  the  artist-printer-socialist-poet, 
William  Morris,  have  been  drawing  a  large  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment  if  they  paid  the  original 
subscription  price.  This  was  well  illustrated  at  an 
auction  held  in  New  York  City  ten  days  ago,  when 
the  late  Carl  Edelheim's  almost  complete  set  of  the 
beautiful  books  printed  by  Morris  at  the  little  house 
in  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  came  under  the 
hammer.  The  original  cost  to  him  of  the  set,  lack- 
ing two  of  the  books,  was  about  $700,  and  at  the 
auction  they  were  sold  for  $4,322.  He  had  also 
duplicate    copies    of    "News    From    Nowhere," 


"Guenevere"  and  Chaucer's  "Works" ;  also  a  set  of 
illustrations  to  the  Chaucer  (with  many  proofs)  and 
an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  "The  Note  on  the  Aims 
of  the  Press."  These  cost  him  about  £94  14s,  and 
they  realized  $1,045.  I'^c  entire  cost  to  him  of  his 
Kelmscott  hooks,  exclusive  of  duty,  was  about 
$1,175;  the  books  fetched  at  the  sale  a  grand  total 
of  $5,367- 


NOTES   OF   RARE    BOOKS. 

It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  library  of  the  late 
Thomas  J.  McKee  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.  So  important  an 
event  in  the  bibliographical  world  should  not  pass 
without  some  description  of  the  contents  and  char- 
acteristics of  this  remarkable  collection. 

Mr.  McKee  early  evinced  a  great  liking  for  the 
stage  and  its  history,  and  soon  after  the  Civil  War 
began  to  accumulate  books  relating  to  actors  and 
actresses  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  drama  and 
its  immediate  branches.  Long  before  the  present 
generation  began  to  collect  plays  in  their  original 
form,  Mr.  McKee  had  accumulated  a  large  num- 
ber and  variety.  Being  an  enthusiastic  American 
he  early  sought  for  and  secured  much  material 
relating  to  the  American  drama,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  his  library  is  the  richest  in  such  material 
ever  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  McKee  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  accumulation  of  books  alone,  but  also 
began  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  collecting 
playbills,  autograph  letters  and  engravings,  notably 
portraits,  relating  to  the  stage.  It  is  not  definitely 
decided,  but  in  all  probability  these  also  will  be 
sold  some  time  during  the  season. 

As  Mr.  McKee  became  better  and  better  able  to 
afTord  it,  he  went  farther  and  farther  afield.  Be- 
ginning, as  we  have  said,  exclusively  with  the 
drama,  it  was  but  a  step  to  include  English  and 
American  poetry,  and  by  degrees  to  buy  here  and 
there  a  gem,  no  matter  to  what  department  it  be- 
longed. Thus  the  library  contains  some  scarce 
Americana,  a  few  specimens  of  early  printing,  some 
notable  examples  of  the  great  presses,  and  here 
and  there  a  choice  specimen  of  binding  which  is 
always  to  be  found  on  a  book  worthy  of  its  expen- 
sive cover.  Another  department  that  seems  to 
have  attracted  Mr.  McKee  was  the  collecting  of 
"rssociation"  books.  Here  he  seems  to  have  rev- 
elled, and  although  their  number  is  not  very  great, 
there  are  several  exceedingly  choice  bits  in  this 
library. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  books  themselves 
shows  that  Mr.  McKee  was  somewhat  influenced 
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by  the  modern  school  of  collecting,  which  not  only 
insists  on  having  a  first  edition,  but  one  in  immac- 
ulate condition,  when  possible  uncut,  and  when 
obtainable  with  some  provenance  connected  with 
it.  Thus  there  will  be  found  books  from  all  the 
great  sales  of  this  century,  as  the  Corser,  Daniel, 
Maidment,  Heber,  Mitford,  Syston  Park,  Ives, 
Foote,  Bierstadt,  Griswold,  Allan  and  Frederick- 
son  and  many  others.  It  is  true,  however,  that  an- 
other influence  seemed  to  have  actuated  him  rather 
later  in  his  career  as  a  collector,  viz.,  perfection. 
There  are  many  books  in  this  library  that  would 
be  almost  priceless  if  they  were  perfect,  and  many 
more  that  would  unquestionably  fetch  record  prices 
if  they  had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  binder's  knife. 
It  behooves,  therefore,  the  intending  purchaser  to 
examine  carefully,  or  have  his  agent  do  so,  each 
book,  that  he  may  not  only  possess  the  book  itself, 
but  possess  it  in  immaculate  condition.  No  imper- 
fect book  that  is  obtainable  at  a  low  figure  is  cheap, 
while  it  is  a  bibliophile's  truism  that  many  a  book 
perfect  and  uncut  is  cheap  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  treasures  of  Mr.  McKee's  library  are  numer- 
ous, but  among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  fol- 
lowing: In  English  prose  and  poetry  the  library 
contains  good  copies  of  AUot's  "England's  Par- 
nassus," London,  1600;  Butler's  "Hudibras,"  three 
parts,  London,  1660,  1664,  1668;  a  fine  collection 
of  Chapman's  plays,  including  "The  Shadow  of 
Night,"  containing  two  Poetical  Hymns,'  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1594;  Chaucer's  "Works,"  n.  d.  (probably 
1542);  Crashaw's  "Steps  to  the  Temple,"  London, 
1646;  Churchyarde's  "Chippes,"  London,  1575; 
Drayton's  "Mortemeriados,"  London,  1596;  Gas- 
coigne's  "Poesies,"  London,  1575 ;  Greene's 
"Amourous  Fiametta,"  London,  1587;  Hey- 
wood's  "Spider  and  the  Flie,"  London,  1556; 
James  VI  "Essays  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art 
of  Poesie,"  Edinburgh,  1585;  Herrick's  "Hes- 
perides,"  London,  1648;  Lovelace's  "Lucasta," 
London,  1649;  Langland's  "Vision  of  Pierce  the 
Ploughman,"  imprinted  by  Roberte  Crowley; 
London,  1550;  Milton's  "Poems,"  1645;  Putten- 
ham's  "Arte  of  English  Poesie  Contrived  Into 
Three  Bookes,"  London,  1589;  Shakespeare's 
"Poems,"  London,  1640;  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queen,"  London,  1590,  1596;  "The  Shephearde's 
Calendar,"  London,  1597;  "Colin  Clouts  Come 
Home  Again,"  London,  1595;  Burton's  "Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  London,  1621 ;  Boccaccio's  "De- 
cameron," London,  1620;  Shelton's  Translation  of 
Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote,"  London,  1612,  1620; 
Taylor's  Works,  London,  1630;  Gray's  "Elegy 
Wrote     in     a     Country     Churchyard,"     London, 


1751;  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  2  vols., 
4to,  London,  1791 ;  Goldsmith's  "Good  Natur'd 
Man,"  London,  1768;  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
London,  1773;  "The  Deserted  Village,"  London, 
1770;  "The  Traveler,"  London,  1765;  Sheridan's 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  London,  1782;  "The 
Critic,"  London,  1781 ;  "The  Rivals,"  1788;  Keats' 
"Poems,"  London,  1817;  "Lamia,"  London,  1820; 
"Endymion,"  London,  1818. 

In  Shelleys  the  library  is  particularly  rich,  as  it 
is  in  most  all  nineteenth-century  writers.  It  con- 
tains the  following  rare  items:  Shelley's  "An 
Address  to  the  Irish  People,"  1812;  "Adonais," 
Pisa,  1821  (presentation  copy  from  Leigh  Hunt  to 
T.  L.  Peacock);  "Epipschidion,"  London,  182 1 ; 
"Queen  Mab,"  London,  1813  (printed  by  Shelley 
himself) ;  Tennyson's  "Poems  by  Two  brothers," 
Louth,  1827;  "Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,"  London, 
1830;  "Poems,"  1833;  Burns'  "Poems,"  Kilmar- 
nock, 1786;  Shakespeare's  "Works,"  Edinburgh, 
1 771,  8  vols,  (formerly  belonging  to  Burns,  with 
his  autograph  on  the  title-page) ;  Dickens'  "David 
Copperfield,  London,  1850  (presentation  copy  with 
an  autograph  letter  inserted),  etc.,  etc. 

In  American  poetry  and  the  drama  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  more  important  items:  John 
Howard  Payne's  "Lispings  of  the  Muses,"  1813; 
Poems  "Tamerlane,"  Boston,  1827  (the  Lichslen- 
stein-Maxwell  copy) ;  "Al  Araf,  Tamerlane  and 
Minor  Poems,"  1829,  and  many  other  items. 

The  library  contains  a  number  of  rare  Bibles, 
among  them :  "The  Holy  Bible,  Philadelphia, 
printed  and  sold  by  R.  Aitken,  1782";  "The  Saur 
Bible,"  Germantown,  1743,  4to;  "The  Book  of  the 
Mormon,"  Palmyra,  1830,  and  many  others. 

In  Americana  and  early  American  poetry  the 
following  items  are  to  be  noted :  Bradstreet's 
"Tenth  Muse,"  London,  1650;  Woolcott's  "Poeti- 
cal Meditations,"  New  London,  1725 ;  Irving's 
"Knickerbocker's  New  York,"  2  vols..  New  York, 
1809  (in  the  original  boards). 

There  are  also  first  editions  of  all  the  greater 
American  writers,  as :  Whittier,  Lowell.  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Whitman  and 
many  of  the  lesser  lights.  Of  other  Americana 
may  be  noted:  "Columbus  Letter,"  printed  at 
Rome  by  Planck,  1493 ;  Wood's  "N.  E.  Prospect," 
1634;  Roger  Williams'  "Key  Into  the  Language 
of  America,"  London,  1643;  Morton's  N.  E. 
Memorial,"  Cambridge,  1669;  Morton's  N.  Eng- 
lish Caanan,"  London,  1637;  Hennepin's  "New 
Discovery,"  London,  1698;  CadwalUulcr  CoUlen's 
"Five  Indian  Nations,"  New  York,  1727  (printed 
by    William     Bradford) ;    Horsnianden  s    "Negro 
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Plot,"  New  York,  1744;  Smith's  "New  York," 
1747,  and  Captain  John  Smith's  "General  History 
of  Virginia,"  1624,  folio. 

Ernest  Dressel  North,  in  "The  Book-Buyer." 


HABENT   SUA    FATA    LIBELLI. 

A  very  peculiar  case  of  plagiarism  was  brought 
to  light  recently  by  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau, 
Germany.  This  eminent  specialist  of  diseases  of 
the  eye  told  in  a  lecture  before  the  "Silesian  Soci- 
ety" of  two  books,  medical  treatises,  which  corre- 
spond line  for  line,  from  the  first  word  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  last  of  the  text.  And  the  most  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  is,  that  after  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  case,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, Dr.  Cohn  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  either  of  the  two  authors  of  the 
treatise. 

One  of  the  books  was  written  by  the  eminent  phy- 
sician. Professor  Dr.  Beer,  of  Vienna,  in  the  year 
1800;  the  other  by  Professor  Lichtenstaedt,  of  Bres- 
lau, in  the  year  1824;  and  both  these  authors  bear 
such  a  reputation  that  a  willful  act  of  plagiarism 
seems  out  of  the  question. 

And  how  is  the  matter  to  be  explained? 

Dr.  Lafontaine,  a  Polish  physician,  had  written  a 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  saying  in  the  in- 
troduction :  "With  my  own  careful  investigations 
and  studies  on  this  subject,  I  have  combined  every- 
thing which  others  have  written  on  this  subject. 
The  best  of  such  works  are  by  Soemmering,  Beer, 
Busch  and  Lichtenberg,  and  I  take  from  their  writ- 
ings all  that  I  have  found  of  value,  bearing  upon  the 
subject." 

An  entirely  proper  procedure !  For  this  purpose 
— namely,  the  translation  into  Polish — Lafontaine 
had  copied  Beer's  book  verbatim.  Perhaps  he  could 
obtain  a  copy  only  by  borrowing  it,  and  this  manu- 
script, intended  only  for  personal  use  and  not  even 
supplied  with  a  title,  was  found  24  years  later 
by  Professor  Lichtenstaedt,  who,  highly  elated  over 
his  discovery,  gave  the  German  medical  profession 
this  treatise  by  Beer,  accompanied  by  numerous 
foot-notes,  of  course  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  committing  a  fraud. 

The  book  created  a  sensation,  nobody  dreaming 
that  it  had  been  published  twenty-five  years  before, 
until  fifty  years  later  a  German  physician  by  chance 
discovered  this  peculiar  plagiarism  and  explained 
the  mystery  satisfactorily. 

— M,  W.  K. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    LITERARY    DECENCY. 


By  Andkew  Lang. 


"Take  away  your  bonny  Afra  Behn,"  said  the  old 
lady  who,  about  1810,  borrowed,  and  vainly  tried  to 
read,  the  novels  that  had  been  the  delight  of  her 
youth.  Very  few  persons  now  peruse  "Astraea,'"' 
who  trod  the  stage  so  loosely;  very  few  know 
whether  she  was  more  indiscreet  than  the  novelists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  or  not,  Mrs.  Behn  died 
in  1869;  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Dutchman,  and, 
in  one  of  her  tales,  she  assures  us  that  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Hollander  cannot  love. 
This  remark,  and  the  circumstance  that  she  antici- 
pated Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  in  taking  a  negro  for  her 
hero  in  one  novel,  are  all  that  my  memory  retains 
of  the  romances  of  Astraea.  They  certainly  did 
not  leave  a  distinct  and  separate  stain  on  my  im- 
agination. 

The  familiar  anecdote  of  the  old  lady  whose  age 
rejected  as  impossible  the  romances  which  had  de- 
lighted society  in  her  youth,  supplies  a  text  for  a 
curious  speculation.  Wherefore  had  taste  altered 
so  radically  in  the  space  of  one  lifetime?  It  is  a 
natural  but  inadequate  reply  that  taste  always  does 
alter  in  sixty  years.  Thus  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
who  was  born  about  1760,  found,  about  1820,  that 
Richardson's  novels,  when  read  aloud,  provoked 
inextinguishable  laughter.  In  her  youth  people 
had  wept  or  sighed  over  "Pamela" ;  now  people 
mocked,  and  she  mocked  with  them.  Such  changes 
of  taste  make  the  pathetic  seem  absurd,  or  make 
what  Moliere  meant  to  be  comic  seem  pathetic,  at 
least  to  refined  critics.  But  we  are  concerned  with 
a  change  at  once  deeper  and  far  more  sudden — a 
change  in  morality  rather  than  in  style  or  senti- 
ment. English  literature  had  been  at  least  as  free- 
spoken  as  any  other,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
the  death  of  Smollett.  Then,  in  twenty  years  at 
most,  English  literature  became  the  most  "pudi- 
bund,"  the  most  respectful  of  the  young  person's 
blush,  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Now,  this 
revolution  was  something  deeper  than  the  accus- 
tomed process  which  makes  the  style  and  the  ideas 
of  one  generation  seem  antiquated  and  uncon- 
genial to  the  readers  of  the  next.    We  quite  under- 


stand why  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  is  preferred,  say,  to 
Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Henty  to  Marryat,  by  the 
young.  Youth  detests  what  it  thinks  "old-fash- 
ioned," and  is  puzzled  by  traits  of  manners  with 
which  it  is  unfamiliar.  But  custom  will  presently 
stale  the  authors  of  to-day,  and  that  change  of  taste 
will  not  correspond  at  all  to  a  change  which,  in 
some  twenty  years,  altered  the  whole  tone  and 
character  of  a  national  literature.  Why,  and  owing 
to  what  combination  of  causes,  did  the  very  plahi 
speech  of  our  first  famous  novelists  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  become  a  stumbling-stone  to  readers 
of  some  thirty  years  later?  Why  did  decency,  or 
prudery,  if  any  one  pleases,  come  suddenly  into 
vogue  between  1770  and  1800?  Why  were  such 
poems  as  Suckling's  ballad  of  a  marriage,  published 
about  1810,  with  lines  and  half-stanzas  omitted? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  Bowdler?  The  change 
of  moral  taste  was  really  as  great  as  the  change  of 
opinion  about  witchcraft,  which  arose  between  1680 
and  1736.  Mr.  Lecky  has  written  at  length  about 
that  revolution,  but  nobody,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
has  discussed  the  other  alteration — Bowdler's  al- 
teration— in  the  matter  of  moral  taste.  In  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  correspond  with  a  regular  sweep- 
ing purification  of  "Society."  Nobody  will  say  that 
the  Regency,  the  age  of  Bowdler,  was  much  more 
moral  than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  the  age  of  Wilkes.  Yet,  between  1760  and 
1770  we  had  Smollett  and  Sterne  for  living  novel- 
ists, while  in  1800-1815  we  had  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Godwin,  Miss  Austen,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Gait  and  Scott. 
Writers  more  delicate  in  language  and  in  descrip- 
tion cannot  be,  nor  could  writers  bo  much  looser 
and  coarser  than  those  of  the  previous  generation. 
The  change  of  1770- 1814  lasted  until  quite  re- 
cently. Novels  were  intended  to  lie  "on  the  draw- 
ing-room table,"  and  were  meant  to  be  fit  for  the 
young  person.  So  stern  were  parents  about  1840- 
1870  that  they  managed  to  find  Thackeray  "im- 
proper," and  we  all  remember  Thackeray's  own  re- 
mark that,  since  Fielding,  nobo<ly  had  dared  to 
draw  a  man.     Colonel    Newconie   must   have  been 
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born  about  iSoo,  and  the  Colonel  revolted  natur- 
ally against  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones.  By 
our  time,  of  course,  taste  has  altered,  and  lady 
novelists  introduce  situations  which,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, would  have  made  Astraea  herself  blush  ver- 
milion. But  even  now  the  language  of  the  most 
advanced  writers  is  far  indeed  from  attaining  the 
simple  breadth  of  Smollett  or  Fielding,  though 
many  modern  ideas  expressed  in  fiction  would  have 
made  Roderick  Random  exclaim  in  virtuous  in- 
dignation. We  have  had  novels  fit  to  accompany 
Petronius  in  the  library  of  Lord  Strutwell. 

A  curious  point  in  this  evolution  is  the  difference 
which  it  exhibits  in  France  and  in  England.  In 
England,  Fielding  and  others  felt  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  add  coarseness  to  Moliere.  In  France, 
the  translation  of  "Tom  Jones"  (1749)  was  at  first 
prohibited  in  the  interests  of  virtue.  The  French 
dramatists  of  the  great  age  of  Louis  XIV.  are  as 
decent,  as  "mealy-mouthed,"  as  the  dramatists  of 
Greece.  The  dramatists  of  the  contemporary  Res- 
toration in  England,  and  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
were  notoriously  coarse  and  lewd.  The  remons- 
trances of  Addison  and  the  "Spectator"  had  no  ef- 
fect on  Fielding  and  Smollett.  But,  just  when 
the  old  coarseness  of  these  masters  was  dying  out 
in  England,  the  literature  of  France,  in  Diderot, 
Crebillon  fils,  and  many  others,  began  greatly  to 
outdo  what  our  novelists  had  dared.  The  regime  of 
conscious  Virtue  and  of  the  philosophes  in  France 
rather  encouraged  than  checked  such  books  as  Vol- 
taire's unspeakable  "Pucelle."  People  thought  "La 
Pucelle"  amusing! 

A  classical  example  of  the  change  in  England  is 
Charles  Lamb's  anecdote  about  the  young  lady 
who  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  was  reading 
"Pamela."  She  soon  went  away,  and  Lamb  says 
that  there  was  a  blvisli  between  them.  This  may 
have  occurred  about  1815,  and  "Pamela"  had  been 
the  very  manual  of  Virtue  from  1740  to  1780,  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  ingenu- 
ous youth,  and  even  of  children.  Richardson  him- 
self was  the  mere  model  of  the  proprieties,  and 
thought  Fielding  "low."  Diderot  put  Richardson 
on  the  same  shelf  as  Moses.  "Pamela"  was  written, 
as  Scott  says,  "more  for  edification  than  for  effect." 
Anticipating  the  modern  clergy  who  preach  on 
Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Dr.  Sherlock 
praised  "Pamela"  from  the  pulpit.  The  novel  was 
said  to  "do  more  good  than  twenty  sermons," 
though  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  thought  it 
more  mischievous  than  the  works  of  Rochester. 
Scott  also  reckoned  it  apt  rather  to  "encourage  a 
spirit  of  rash  enterprise"  among  hand-maidens  than 
of    "virtuous    resistance."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 


generation  or  two  later,  "Pamela"  made  Lamb's 
young  friend  uncomfortable.  She  got  up  and  went 
away.  She  belonged  to  the  new  age  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten, Miss  Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter.  Nor  need 
we,  even  in  this  emancipated  time,  wonder  at 
Lamb's  young  lady.  I  doubt  if  many  even  of  our 
daring  writers  would  have  the  courage  (the  lack  of 
humor  they  have)  to  write  several  of  the  scenes 
which  Richardson  wrote,  and  which  the  clergy  ap- 
plauded from  the  pulpit. 

Lately  I  saw  a  contemporary  picture  of  a  very 
scantily  draped  Pamela,  aroused  by  fancying  she 
heard  Mr.  B.  under  the  bed.  It  was  not  to  be 
called  a  moral  work  of  art,  and  I  fear  that 
"Pamela"  owed  much  of  its  success  to  qualities 
which  doubtless  made  no  conscious  part  of  Rich- 
ardson's design.  Indeed,  as  we  read  it  we  "laugh 
in  a  strange  and  improper  manner,"  like  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  on  one  occasion.  Quite 
rapidly,  in  some  sixty  years,  "Pamela"  lost  her 
reputation,  became  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked,  frightened  away  the  virgins  whom  she  was 
meant  to  edify,  and  sank  into  "a  deplorably  tedious 
lamentation,"  as  Horace  Walpole  declares,  read 
only  by  conscientious  students  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury literature.  The  reason  is  not  merely  that  the 
lowly  characters  are  slavish,  as  Scott  observes. 
The  reason  is  that,  to  our  changed  taste,  "Pamela" 
is  both  prurient  and  coarse.  Even  "Clarissa"  is 
obsessed,  through  all  its  intolerable  length,  by  one 
dominant  idea,  and  leads  up  to  a  catastrophe  which 
we  cannot  contemplate  with  patience.  Once  more 
I  doubt  if  our  youngest  and  ablest  writers  would 
dare  to  subject  a  noble  lady  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Clarissa,  or  would  be  admired  by  the  general  public 
if  they  did. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he 
read  straight  through  "Amelia,"  told  Hannah 
More  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  saying  that 
she  had  read  "Tom  Jones."  One  cannot  guess 
what  fly  had  bitten  the  Doctor.  "Tom  Jones"  is  a 
really  moral  work,  if  we  set  aside  Fielding's  leni- 
ency towards  one  inexcusable  adventure  of  Mr. 
Jones'.  I  presume  that  Fielding  was  reprobated 
because  he  was  humorous.  Even  now  we  find  the 
advanced,  and  virtuous,  and  earnest  applauding  the 
most  squalid  horrors  of  M.  Zola  and  others,  while 
they  would  fly  in  horror  from  Gyp.  And  why? 
Obviously  because  M.  Zola  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
wit  and  humor  (which  Gyp  possesses),  and  may 
therefore  be  as  abominable  as  he  pleases.  Has  he 
not  a  lofty  moral  purpose!  So,  in  fact,  had  Field- 
ing, but,  alas  I  he  was  humorous — all  unlike  Rich- 
ardson, Zola.  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi.  "Joseph  An- 
drews" not  only  makes  us  laugh,  but    encourages 
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every  generous  virtue.   Still,  Joseph  was  "low,"  and  Dickens    of    1840    shunned  them  even  more  scru- 

"Pamela,"  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  was  ele-  pulouslv  than  most  men. 

vating.  Even  now,  nobody  dares  to  approach  the  One  cannot  imagine  a  change  more  rapid  and 
broad  and  physically  coarse  methods  of  Fielding,  more  radical.  We  had  not  been  a  prudish  people : 
We  do  not  think  it  at  all  comic  that  Sophia  should  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Smol- 
fall  in  an  unbecoming  manner  from  her  horse,  nor  lett.  Burns,  Sterne,  are  at  the  opposite  extreme  from 
can  we  even  imagine  why  Fielding  thought  it  the  prudish.  Why  had  we  become  so  dainty  be- 
comic.  So  far  the  change  is  all  for  the  better — in-  tween  Smollett's  death  (1771)  and  the  rise  of  Mrs. 
deed,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  was  generally  for  the  Radcliffe  (1789)?  We  cannot  attribute  the  revolu- 
better,  except  in  such  extreme  instances  as  when  tion  to  the  influence  of  feminine  authors  (such  as 
the  prudery  of  James  Ballantyne  spoiled  the  whole  Mrs.  Radclifife,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen), 
sense  of  "St.  Ronan's  Well" ;  or  when  Jeffrey  in-  for  feminine  influence,  in  Mrs.  Manley,  Mrs.  Hey- 
duced  Dicken.-,  to  make  clotted  nonsense  of  "Dom-  wood  and  Afra  Behn  had  tended  in  quite  an  oppo- 
bey  and  Son" — vile  damnun  in  the  latter  case.  It  site  direction.  Moreover,  it  is  ladies  to-day  who 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  our  ebullient  novelists  throw  their  caps  highest  over  the  windmills,  both 
ought  really  to  be  hampered  by  limitations  which  in  licentiousness  of  idea  and  physical  squalor  of 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  resented  by  Homer,  theme — always,  of  course,  for  lofty  moral  purposes. 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Moliere  and  Racine.  But  our  Again,  one  cannot  see  that  Society  was  more  deli- 
problem  is,  not  the  good  or  evil  results  of  certain  cate  when  Rowlandson  drew  than  when  Hogarth 
restraints  on  freedom  of  language  and  incident,  boldly  designed  spades  as  spades.  The  Court  of 
but  the  wonderfully  sudden  rise  of  these  restraints  the  Regency  was  not  purer  than  the  early  years  of 
between  1770  and  1790.  In  1771  Smollett  pub-  the  Regent's  worthy  father.  People  were  as 
lished  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  distinctly  his  best  naughty  as  when  Lady  Vane  published  the  "Me- 
book.  The  brutality  of  "Roderick  Random,"  the  moirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality."  Yet  everything 
infamous  ferocity  of  "Perigrine  Pickle,"  are  here  SmoUettian  and  Rabelaisian  was  banished  clean  out 
mollified  and  mellowed.  But,  except  in  the  works  of  literature,  and  has  never  returned.  Those  per- 
of  M.  Zola  or  of  Swift,  there  are  few  passages  m  sons  are  very  young  and  ill-informed  who  think 
literature,  if  any  there  are,  so  physically  and  so  that  the  change  is  "Early  Victorian."  That  theory, 
needlessly  nauseous  as  certain  of  the  early  letters  of  if  correct,  would  be  intelligible ;  but  the  revolution 
Matthew  Bramble.  Everything  disgustful  that  was  really  late  Georgian:  it  arose  in  an  age  of 
medical  practice  could  suggest  to  a  brutal  fancy  is  heavy  courtly  license — an  age  when  popular  life 
here  set  forth  with  elaborate  care.  There  is  some-  was  nearly  as  rough  as  it  had  been  in  1740.  Yet 
thing  of  the  ape,  of  the  Yahoo,  in  these  passages  quite  a  large  class  of  topics  was  now  banished,  not 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  an  honorable  and  benevo-  only  from  books,  but  from  conversation  between 
lent  country  gentleman.  On  the  chapter  of  Smells,  the  sexes.  Burns,  as  a  peasant,  was  probably  the 
"Smelfungus,"  as  Sterne  calls  Smollett,  is  as  copi-  last  poet  who  was  allowed  to  take,  or  who  took,  his 
ous  as  M.  Zola  or  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant.  No-  full  swing.  Byron  was  reprobated;  and  Leigh 
body  seems  to  have  objected,  as  some  purists  did  Hunt  was  gibbeted  (hypocritically,  I  fear)  for  the 
object  to  the  freakish  contemporary  lubricities  of  "Story  of  Rimini."  None  of  the  three  would  have 
Sterne.  All  these  great  eighteenth  century  writers  been  much  censured  forty  years  earlier, 
revelled  joyously  in  the  necessarily  grotesque  I  have  stated  the  problem,  but  I  do  not  pretend 
physical  side  of  human  nature.  It  was  supremely  to  solve  it.  I  remember  no  Jeremy  Collier,  and  no 
witty  to  half  poison  somebody  with  a  surreptitious  Addison,  who  set  about  reforming  the  coarseness 
dose  of  medicine.  Homely  articles  of  everyday  life  of  taste,  just  after  Smollett's  day ;  and  it  does  not 
were  constantly  dragged  into  get  a  laugh — articles  seem  that  Jeremy  or  Addison,  when  they  tried, 
that  the  most  emancipated  novelist  of  to-day  keeps  really  produced  much  elifect.  The  "Spectator,"  in 
out  of  his  daring  pages.  And,  in  thirty  years,  all  Lamb's  situation  on  Primrose  Hill,  might,  indeed, 
these  amusing  objects,  and  scores  of  sets  of  comic  have  proved  as  embarrassing  as  did  "Pamela"  her- 
or  sensual  situations,  had  become  even  more  im-  self.  Nor  did  foreign  influences  produce  the  revo- 
possible  in  fiction  than  they  are  to-day.  Even  the  lution,  for  France  was  then  hurrying  into  what  had 
author  of  "Tom  and  Terry"  would  have  given  them  been  the  English  extreme. 

a  wide  berth  in  England,  and  few  authors,  except  If    I    must    make    a    guess,  I  would  hazard  the 

M.  Armande  Silvestre,  venture  on  them  in  France,  theory  that  the  change  was  caused  by  the  rise  of  a 

In  1740  Dickens  would  have  had  cheap  and  nasty  larger    reading  middle  class,  especially  by  the  in- 

resources,  and  would   have    used   them,  while  the  crease  in  the  numbers  of   women    of   the   middle 
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classes,  and  in  the  country,  who  read  books.  They 
had  not  hitherto  been  Hterary;  they  had  simply 
been  housewives  and  stitchers;  good  mothers,  not 
bookish.  At  no  time  had  their  class  been  so  free, 
in  conduct  or  conversation,  as  the  women  in  "So- 
ciety" and  in  London.  What  they  avoided  in  life 
they  disliked  in  literature.  They  now  began  to  get 
into  contact  with  literature  through  book  clubs. 
There  were  regular  societies  of  provincial  Blues, 
not  spotted  by  town  or  court.  Moreover,  we  must 
probably  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  many  and  far- 
reaching  influences  of  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and 
of  the  Anglican  Church  as  afifected  thereby.  The 
red-faced  parsons,  absorbent  of  port  and  of  ale,  the 
Parson  TruUibers,  died  out.  What  can  Mrs.  Trul- 
liber  have  read?  Nothing,  probably;  but  the  wives 
of  the  Henry  Tilneys  did  read,  and  doted  on 
Cowper  as  well  as  on  Clara  Reeve  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  Moreover,  even  Sterne,  with  his  "senti- 
ment," made  people  desire  fiction  which  could 
touch  the  heart  as  well  as  amuse,  and  they  got  it,  in 
Mackenzie's  "Man  of  Feeling"  and  "Julia  de  Rou- 
bigne."  Shelley,  in  boyhood,  tried  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  didactic  novels,  meant,  he  says,  to  incul- 
cate his  metaphysics  and  morals.  When  once  senti- 
ment, and  didacticism,  and  romance,  and  terror  (as 
in  Mrs.  RadclifYe  and  other  favorites  of  Miss  Cath- 
erine Morland)  came  in,  and  were  found  delightful, 
humor  and  libertinism  went  out.  Broad  farce  was 
not  in  harmony  (despite  Dickens)  with  sentiment 
and  the  willfully  didactic,  nor  with  "the  horrid," 
with  spectral  castles  and  inquisitorial  dungeons. 
Smollett  had  thought  such  attractions  dead  forever, 
but  he  was  wrong.  They  revived,  they  were  hugely 
popular,  they  held  the  field,  and  horseplay  went  out. 
Miss  Burney,  again,  could  not  be  expected  to  sin 
in  the  direction  of  Astraea,  yet  she  could  interest 
and  amuse  without  such  gambols.  There  were  no 
humorous  novelists,  or  none  who  are  now  remem- 
bered as  authors  of  stories,  between  the  days  of 
Smollett  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  There  arose  a  for- 
gotten school  of  historical  novelists.  So  nobody 
was  tempted  to  use  the  old,  simple,  animal  ex- 
pedients for  getting  a  laugh.  Thus  the  new  and 
great  generation  of  Scott  and  Miss  Austen  had  no 
temptations  to  coarseness  or  licentiousness ;  even  a 
moderate  freedom  would  have  been  fatal,  and 
modern  critics  may  think  Scott  and  Miss  Austen 
"senselessly  decent." 

On  the  whole,  the  most  obvious  and  probable 
cause  of  the  sharp  and  sudden  revolution  of  taste 
was  what  we  may  probably  call  the  Wesleyan  Re- 
formation acting  on  the  middle  classes  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Wesleyan  communion.  Wes- 
ley's movement  was  really  (though  he  did  not  know 


it)  part  of  the  Romantic  movement ;  it  began  in  an 
asceticism,  and  in  an  emotion,  and  in  "supernormal 
experiences"  after  the  model  of  the  ideals    of    the 
medieval    Church.     Romanticism  itself  (in  spite  of 
some  old  French  romances)  is,  in  essence,  "a  deli- 
cate thing" ;  knights  amorous  and  errant  are  all  un- 
like the  festive  wanderers  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
The    squires   of   romantic  lovers  are  no  Straps  or 
Partridges,     and     the     knights     understand     "the 
maiden  passion  for  a  maid,"  in  a  sense  unknown 
to  the  lovers  of  Sophia,  Emilia  and  Narcissa.    The 
new  middle-class  lady  novel-reader  could  not  put 
up  with  the  infidelities    of   Tom   Jones,    Roderick 
Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle.    She  felt  personally 
insulted  (and  no  wonder)  by  their  behavior.    From 
all  these  influences,  one  ventures  to  conjecture,  the 
singular  and  rapid  change  in  taste  and  the  decent 
limitation  on  literary  art  (limitations  hitherto  con- 
spicuously absent  from  English  fiction),  drew  their 
origin.     That  the  once  Puritan  middle  classes  de- 
serve most  of  the  praise  is  a  theory  strengthened 
by  the  example  of  America,  where  prudery  as  to 
the  use  even  of  simple  harmless  phrases  (for  ex- 
ample, you  "retire,"  in  America:  you  never  go  to 
bed)  irritated  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    Ameri- 
can   literature    is    assuredly  neither  licentious  nor 
coarse.     But  these  hypotheses  may  be  inadequate 
or  erroneous,  in  which  case  the   problem  becomes 
vastly  more  curious  and  interesting.    A  problem  it 
is :  the  generation  of  Scott's  father  saw  nothing  out 
of  the  way  or  reprehensible  in  literary  forms  which 
the  authors  of  Scott's  generation  might,  and,  of 
course,  did  enjoy,  but  dared  not,  and  cared  not  to 
follow.     Sir  Walter  himself  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Smollett,  whom   at   one  time  he  was  constantly 
quoting.      But    Scott's    own    heroes    never    once 
wander  from  the  strict  path  of  a  solitary  virtuous 
attachment.     His  one  heroine    who,    in    fact,    had 
transgressed  from  the  path  of  Dian,  was,  if  I  may 
say  so,  violently  shunted  back  into  it,  owing  to  the 
prudery  of  Ballantyne,  some  of  whose  MS.  notes  on 
Scott's  proof-sheets  prove  him  to  have  possessed 
"a  nice  morality."     Henceforward  every  hero  was 
a  Galahad,  till  Mr.  Rochester  broke  away  from  the 
rule  and  Richard  Feverel  fell  into  the  ancient  errors 
of  Captain  Booth.    Even  now  a  hero's  confessions 
are  less  startlingly  explicit  than  those  of  Roderick 
Random;  and  nobody  would  pretend  to  interest  us 
in  a  Peregrine    Pickle,  or  even  in  a  Pamela.    The 
change,  which  was  born  full  grown,  has  lasted  for 
a  century  in  England,  which  had  previously  set  the 
very  opposite  example.     It  was  a  change  due  not 
merely  to  the  moral  revolution  that    sprang   from 
the  Wesleys,  but  to  a  general  revolt,  all  along  the 
line,  in  favor  of   the    ideal    and   the  spiritual,  and 
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against  the  godless  commonplace  and  brutality  of 
the  early  Hanoverian  time.  The  new  materialism 
of  science  has  probably  fostered  the  new  "emanci- 
pated" literature  of  the  strugforlifeur  of  M.  Daudet. 
Thus  reactions  succeed  each  other;  but  on  the 
whole,  in  fiction,  and  not  looking  at  the  worse  than 
SmoUettian  vulgarity  of  such  plays  as  "Lord 
Quex,"  the  tendency  to  a  new  license  seems  to  have 
expended  itself. 


Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  suggestion  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a 
"married  citizen"  and  that  some  of  his  descendants 
are  living  in  the  United  States  is  so  persistently 
made  from  time  to  time  that  it  becomes  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  legend. 
That  Goldsmith  was  never  married — at  least  not  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  intimate  friends — is  evident, 
since  the  Letters  of  Administration,  to  be  seen  at 
Somerset  House,  describe  him  as  "Bachelor,"  and 
were  granted  to  Maurice  Goldsmith,  "the  natural 
and  lawful  brother  and  next-of-kin  of  the  said  de- 
ceased." Notwithstanding  this  word  "Bachelor," 
it  is  stated  and  believed  in  many  quarters  even  yet 
that  one  Mary  Olivia  Goldsmith,  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  parish  books  of  Islington,  was  none 
other  than  the  poet's  daughter,  and  that  she  lived 
with  him  in  the  turret  of  Canonbury  House  when 
he  went  there  to  lodge  in  1767. 

This,  however,  is  merely  an  incident  affecting  the 
story  and  not  the  origin  of  it.  In  1834  one  Oliver 
Goldsmith  published  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
a  small  volume  of  verses  called  "The  Rising  Vil- 
lage and  Other  Poems,"  of  copy  of  which  was  sold 
the  other  day  in  a  "parcel"  by  auction  in  London. 
This  Oliver  Goldsmith  used  to  say  that  he  was  re- 
lated to  his  greater  namesake,  and  so  it  happens 
that  whenever  the  book  appears  in  a  dealer's  cata- 
logue the  author  is  invariably  described  as  "Gold- 
smith (Oliver,  a  descendant  of  the  author  of  'The 
Deserted  Village')."  It  was  the  publication  of  this 
book,  combined  with  its  author's  assertion  at  the 
time,  that  gave  currency  to  an  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  storv,  and  the  booksellers'  "common 
form"  of  description  has  perpetuated  it  to  our  own 
day. 


A  Literary  Moses  Needed. 

And  what,  bv  the  way,  shall  be  the  successor  to 
the  historical  romance?  The  sway  of  this  par- 
ticular form  of  literature  is  waning  and  soon 
will  come  to  an  end    unless    all    signs  fail.     What 


shall  come  next?  We  have  had  recently  in  turn  the 
vague  expressions  of  modem  symbolism,  the 
morbid  self-analysis  novel,  the  call-a-spade-a-spade- 
and-dig-for-dirt  school,  and  the  dramatic,  incident- 
thronged  historic — pseudo  or  otherwise — novel. 
Shall  the  pendulum  of  popular  taste  swing  to  the 
realm  of  reverie,  and  idealism,  and  poetry?  Want- 
ed, a  Moses  to  lead  us  forth  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new !  Who  shall  this  prophet  be  and  where 
shall  he  rise?  Let  us  hope  that  whatever  fields  we 
are  led  to,  they  shall  be  fresh  and  healthful,  per- 
fumed with  the  flowers  of  a  sweet  fancy,  dignified 
with  admirable  forests  of  thought  and  peopled  by 
those  who  have  learned  to  eschew  the  neurotic  and 
the  merely  exciting  and  who  seek  the  wholesome 
and  the  true. — "New  York  Home  Journal." 

The  Brownie  Books. 

Palmer  Cox,  the  originator  of  the  now  famous 
Brownie,  has  a  New  York  studio  that  looks  very 
much  like  the  sitting  room  of  a  countn,'  farmhouse 
after  the  successful  visit  of  an  enterprising  peddler. 
The  light  that  falls  through  four  large  windows 
floods  the  room.  There  is  a  stove  to  heat  it  In 
winter,  and  behind  a  screen  in  one  corner  an  indus- 
trious typewriter  is  at  work.  Nothing  suggests 
that  the  quaint  figures  hung  about  the  room  in  the 
form  of  dolls,  in  pictures  woven  into  rugs  and  grin- 
ning on  pieces  of  stamped  calico,  originated  here. 
But  the  small  slant-topped  desk,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  entirely  plain,  and  facing  a 
window  through  which  the  light  pours,  was  the 
cradle  of  most  of  the  Brownie  brood. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Palmer  Cox  gave  the  world 
his  first  Brownie.  Until  that  time  he  had  written 
stories  for  children,  and  made  their  characters  ani- 
mals that  talked  like  human  beings.  But  the  chil- 
dren found  an  element  of  unreality  in  this  that 
m.ade  their  sympathy  with  them  incomplete.  They, 
and  Mr.  Cox,  too,  wanted  characters  who  could 
have  all  the  humor  of  the  Brownies,  enjoy  them- 
selves just  as  much,  and  draw  for  their  readers  such 
sound  and  obtrusive  morals  as  are  always  the  sum 
of  Brownie  experience.  So  when  Mr.  Cox  thought 
of  the  old  Scotch  tradition  of  the  Brownie  tribe, 
they  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  the  sort  of  people  he 
wanted  in  his  books  to  take  the  place  of  the  talking 
animals. 

.  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  said  quite  recently 
that  his  four  favorites  in  literature  were  Shakes- 
peare, Dante,  Homer  and  Goethe.  These  he  con- 
siders the  masters  as  regards  genius,  style  and  ex- 
ecution. 
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STEPHEN  CRANE. 

The  death  of  Stephen  Crane,  far  away  in  the 
mountains  of  Bavaria,  seems  to  me  at  this  moment 
a  very  sorrowful  thing.  He  should  have  continued 
to  be  one  of  our  most  distinctive  literary  workers 
for  many  years  to  come.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  I  am 
surprised.  Plis  was  not  the  physical  organization 
that  runs  to  old  age.    He  was  old  at  twenty. 

It  happened  that  I  knew  Crane  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  have  had  some  years  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  studying  him.  In  the  summer  of  1888  or 
1889  I  was  lecturing  for  a  seaside  assembly  at  Avon, 
New  Jersey.  The  report  of  my  first  lecture  (on 
"The  Local  Novelists,"  by  the  way)  was  exceeding- 
ly well  done  in  the  "Tribune,"  and  I  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  reporter.  "He  is  a  mere  boy,"  was  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Albert,  the  manager  of  the  assembly, 
"and  his  name  is  Stephen  Crane." 

Crane  came  to  see  me  the  following  evening,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  reticent  young  fellow,  with  a  big 
German  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  small,  sallow 
and  inclined  to  stoop,  but  sinewy  and  athletic  for  all 
that — for  we  fell  to  talk  of  sports,  and  he  consented 
to  practice  baseball  pitching  with  me.  I  considered 
him  at  this  time  a  very  good  reporter,  and  a  capital 
catcher  of  curved  balls — no  more,  and  I  said  good- 
by  to  him  two  weeks  later  with  no  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  him  again. 

In  the  summer  of  '91,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  I  was 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  at  their  school  in  New 
York  city,  when  a  curious  book  came  to  me  by  mail. 
It  was  a  small  yellow-  covered  volume,  hardly  more 
than  a  pamphlet,  without  a  publisher's  imprint. 
The  author's  name  was  Johnstone  Smith.  The  story 
was  called  "Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,"  and  the 
first  paragraph  described  the  battle  of  some  street 
urchins  with  so  much  insight  and  with  such  unusual 
and  vivid  use  of  English  that  I  became  very  much 
excited  about  it.  Next  day  I  mailed  the  book  to 
Mr.  Howells,  in  order  that  he  might  share  the  dis- 
covery with  me.  The  author  had  the  genius  which 
makes  an  old  world  new. 

On  that  very  afternoon  Crane  called  upon  me  and 
confessed  that  he  had  written  the  book  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  any  one  to  publish  it.  Even  the 
firm  of  printers  that  put  it  together  refused  to  place 
their  imprint  upon  it.  He  said  that  the  bulk  of  the 
edition  remained  unsold,  and  that  he  had  sent  the 
book  to  a  number  of  critics  and  also  to  several  min- 
isters. On  the  cover  of  each  copy  (as  on  mine)  was 
written,  in  diagonal  lines,  these  words  or  their  sub- 
stance in  Crane's  beautiful  script :  "The  reader  of 
this  story  must  inevitably  be  shocked,  but  let  him 
persist,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  this  story  to  be 


moral."  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  quaint 
terms  of  this  admonition,  but  these  words  give  the 
idea. 

I  said  to  him :  "I  hardly  dare  tell  you  how  good 
that  story  is.  I  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Howells  as  a 
'find.'  Go  and  see  him  when  he  has  read  it.  I  am 
sure  he  will  like  it." 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  discharged 
from  the  stafif  of  the  "Tribune."  He  seemed  to  be 
greatly  encouraged  by  our  conversation,  and  when 
he  went  away  I  talked  with  his  friends  about  the 
book,  which  appealed  to  me  with  great  power.  I 
have  it  still.  This  desperate  attempt  of  a  young 
author  to  get  a  hearing  is  amusing  to  an  outsider, 
but  it  was  serious  business  with  Crane  then. 

T  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  autumn  of  1892, 
when  I  went  to  New  York  to  spend  the  winter.  He 
wrote  occasionally,  saying,  "Things  go  pretty  slow 
with  me,  but  I  manage  to  live." 

My  brother  Franklin  was  in  Mr.  Heme's  Shore 
Acres  Company  in  those  days,  and  as  they  were 
playing  an  all-season  engagement  at  Daly's  theater 
we  decided  to  take  a  little  flat  and  camp  together 
for  the  winter.  Our  flat  was  on  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth  street,  and  there  Crane  visited  us  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  He  was  always  hungry  and  a  little 
gloomy  when  he  came,  but  my  brother  made  a  point 
of  having  an  extra  chop  or  steak  ready  for  a  visitor 
and  Crane  often  chirped  like  a  bird  when  he  had  fin- 
ished dinner.  We  often  smiled  over  it  then,  but  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  us  now  to  think  we  were  able  to 
cheer  him  when  he  needed  it  most. 

He  was  living  at  this  time  with  a  group  of  artists 
— "Indians,"  he  called  them — in  the  old  studio 
building  on  East  Twenty-third  street.  I  never  call- 
ed to  see  him  there,  but  he  often  set  forth  their  do- 
ings with  grim  humor.  Most  of  them  slept  on  the 
floor  and  painted  on  towels,  according  to  his  report. 
Sometimes  they  ate,  but  they  all  smoked  most  vil- 
lainous tobacco,  for  Crane  smelled  so  powerfully  of 
their  "smoke-talks"  that  he  filled  our  rooms  with 
the  odor.  His  fingers  were  yellow  with  cigarette 
reek,  and  he  looked  like  a  man  badly  nourished. 

This  crowd  of  artists,  according  to  his  story, 
spent  their  days  in  sleep  and  their  nights  in  "pow- 
wows" around  a  big  table  where  they  beat  and 
clamored  and  assaulted  each  other  under  a  canopy 
of  tobacco  smoke.  They  hated  the  world.  They 
were  infuriated  with  all  hanging  committees  and  art 
editors,  and  each  man  believed  religiously  in  his 
own  genius.  Linson  was  one  of  those  Crane  men- 
tioned, and  Vosburg  and  Green.  Together  they 
covenanted  to  go  out  some  bleak  day  and  slay  al' 
the  editors  and  art  critics  of  the  city. 

Crane  at  this  time  wore  a  light  check  suit  anc* 
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over  it  a  long  gray  ulster  which  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice. His  habitual  expression  was  a  grim  sort  of 
smile.  One  day  he  appeared  in  my  study  with  his 
outside  pockets  bulging  with  two  rolls  of  manu- 
script. As  he  entered  he  turned  ostentatiously  to 
put  down  his  hat,  and  so  managed  to  convey  to  my 
mind  an  impression  that  he  was  concealing  some- 
thing. His  manner  was  embarrassed,  as  if  he  had 
come  to  do  a  thing  and  was  sorry  about  it. 

"Come  now,  out  with  it,"  I  said.  "What  is  the 
roll  I  see  in  your  pocket?" 

With  a  sheepish  look  he  took  out  a  fat  roll  of 
legal  cap  paper  and  handed  it  to  me  with  a  careless, 
boyish  gesture. 

"There's  another,"  I  insisted,  and  he  still  more 
abruptly  delivered  himself  of  another  but  smaller 
parcel. 

1  unrolled  the  first  package,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
sheaf  of  poems.  I  can  see  the  initial  poem  now,  ex- 
actly as  it  was  then  written,  without  a  blot  or  eras- 
ure— almost  without  punctuation — in  blue  ink.  It 
was  beautifully  legible  and  clean  of  outline. 
It  was  the  poem  which  begins  thus : 

"God  fashioned  the  ship  of  the  world  carefully." 
I  read  this  with  delight  and  amazement.  I  rushed 
through  the  others,  some  thirty  in  all,  with  growing 
wonder.  I  could  not  believe  they  were  the  work  of 
the  pale,  reticent  boy  moving  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

"Have  you  any  more?"  I  asked. 
"I've  got  five  or  six  all  in  a  little  row  up  here," 
he  quaintly  replied,  pointing  to  his  temple.    "That's 
the  way  they  come — in  little  rows,  all    made    up, 
ready  to  be  put  down  on  paper." 
"When  did  you  write  these?" 
"Oh !  I've  been  writing  five  or  six  every  day.    I 
wrote  nine  yesterday.    I  wanted  to  write  some  more 
last  night,  but  those  'Indians'  wouldn't  let  me  do 
it.    They  howled  over  the  other  verses  so  loud  they 
nearly  cracked  my  ears.    You  see,  we  all  live  in  a 
box  together,  and  I've  no  place  to  write,  except 
in  the  general  squabble.    They  think  my  lines  are 
funny.    They  make  a  circus  of  me  "    All  this  with 
a  note  of  exaggeration,  of  course. 

"Never  you  mind,"  I  replied;  "don't  you  do  a 
thing  till  you  put  all  these  verses  down  on  paper." 
"I've  got  to  eat,"  he  said,  and  his  smile  was  not 
pleasant. 

"Well,  let's  consider.  Can't  we  get  some  work 
for  you  to  do?  Some  of  these  press  syndicate  men 
have  just  been  after  me  to  do  short  stories  for  them. 
Can't  you  do  something  there?" 

"I'll  try,"  he  said,  without  much  resolution.  "I 
don't  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  writer  they  want.  The 
newspapers  can't  see  me  at  all." 


"Well,  now,  let's  see  what  can  be  done.  I'll  give 
you  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flower,  of  the  "Arena,"  and  one 
to  Mr.  Howells.  And  I  want  to  take  these  poems 
to  Mr.  Howells  to-morrow ;  I'm  sure  he'll  help  you. 
He's  kind  to  all  who  struggle." 

Later  in  the  meal  I  said:  "Why  don't  you  go 
down  and  do  a  study  of  this  midnight  bread  distri- 
bution which  the  papers  are  making  so  much  of? 
Mr.  Howells  suggested  it  to  me,  but  it  isn't  my  field. 
It  is  yours.    You  could  do  it  beyond  anybody." 

"I  might  do  that,"  he  said ;  "it  interests  me." 

"Come  to-morrow  to  luncheon,"  I  said,  as  he 
went  away  visibly  happier.  "  Perhaps  I'll  have 
something  to  report." 

I  must  confess  I  took  the  lines  seriously.  If  they 
were  the  direct  output  of  this  unaccountable  boy, 
then  America  had  produced  another  genius,  singu- 
lar as  Poe.  I  went  with  them  at  once  to  Mr.  How- 
ells, whose  wide  reading  I  knew  and  relied  upon. 
He  read  them  with  great  interest,  and  immediately 
said: 

"They  do  not  seem  to  relate  directly  to  the  work 
of  any  other  writer.  They  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
a  singularly  creative  mind.  Of  course  they  reflect 
the  author's  reading  and  sympathies,  but  they  are 
not  imitations." 

When  Crane  came  next  day  he  brought  the  first 
part  of  a  war  story  which  was  at  that  time  without 
a  name.  The  first  page  of  this  was  as  original  as 
the  verses,  and  it  passed  at  once  to  the  description 
of  a  great  battle.  Such  mastery  of  details  of  war 
was  sufficiently  startling  in  a  youth  of  twenty-one 
who  had  never  smelled  any  more  carnage  than  a 
firecracker  holds,  but  the  seeing  was  so  keen,  the 
phrases  so  graphic,  so  fresh,  so  newly  coined,  that  T 
dared  not  express  to  the  boy's  face  my  admiration. 
I  asked  him  to  leave  the  story  with  me.    I  said : 

"Did  you  do  any  more  'lines'?" 

He  looked  away  bashfully. 

"Only  six." 

"Let  me  see  them." 

As  he  handed  them  to  me  he  said:  "Got  three 
more  waiting  in  line.    I  could  do  one  now." 

"Sit  down  and  try,"  I  said,  glad  of  his  offer,  for 
I  could  not  relate  the  man  to  his  work. 

He  took  a  seat  and  began  to  write  steadily,  com- 
posedly, without  hesitation  or  blot  or  interlineation, 
and  so  produced  in  my  presence  one  of  his  most 
powerful  verses.  It  flowed  from  his  pen  as  smooth 
as  oil. 

The  next  day  I  asked  for  the  other  half  of  the 
novel.  "We  must  get  it  published  at  once,"  I  said. 
''It  is  a  wonderful  study.  A  mysterious  product  for 
you  to  have  in  hand.    Where  is  the  other  part?" 
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He    looked    very    much    embarrassed.     "It's  in  it  on  and  off.    I  wrote  a  Decoration  Day  thing  for 

'hock  '  "  he  said.  the  'Press'  which  aroused  them  to  enthusiasm.  They 

"To  whom?"  said  in  about  a  minute,  though,  that  I  was  firing 

"To  the  typewriter."  over  the  heads  of  the  soUHcrs.     ..." 

We  all  laughed,  but  it  was  serious  business  to  His  allusion  to  free  advertising  means  that  the 

him.    He  could  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  but  critics  were  wrangling  over  "The    Black    Riders" 

there  was  a  bitter  rebellion  in  his  voice.  and  "Maggie."     But  the  public  was  not  interested. 

"HoAv  much  is  it  'hung  up'  for?"  1  had  given  him  a  letter  to  a  Syndicate  Press  Com- 

"Fifteen  dollars."  pany,  and  with  them  he  had  left  the  manuscript  of 

I  looked  at  my  brother.     "I  guess  we  can  spare  his  war  novel.     In  a  letter  written  in  November, 

that,  don't  you  think?"  1894,  he  mades  sad  mention  of  his  lack  of  success: 

So  Crane  went  away  joyously  and  brought  the  "My  Dear  Friend :  So  much  of  my  row  with  the 
last  half  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  still  un-  world  has  to  be  silence  and  endurance  that  some- 
named  at  the  time.  He  told  us  that  the  coming  of  times  I  wear  the  appearance  of  having  forgotten 
that  story  was  just  as  mysterious  as  in  the  case  of  my  best  friends,  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  verses,  and  I  can  believe  it.  It  literally  came  of  everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  just  crawled 
its  own  accord  like  sap  flowing  from  a  tree.  out  of  the  fifty-third  ditch  into  which  I  have  been 

I  gave  him  such  words  of  encouragement  as  I  cast,  and  now  I  feel  that  I  can  write  you  a  letter 

"could.     "Your  future  is  secure.     A  man  who  can      which  will  not  make  you  ill.    put  me  in  one  of 

write  'The  Red  Badge  of  Courage'  can  not  be  for-  the  ditches.    He  kept  'The  Red  Badge'  six  months 

ever  a  lodger  in  a  bare  studio."  until  I  was  near  mad.     Oh,  yes — he  was  going  to 

He  replied:     "That  may  be,  but  if  I  had  some  use  it  but —    Finally  I  took  it  to  B.    They  use  it  in 

money  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  I'd  feel  my  grip  January    in    a    shortened  form.     I  have  just  com- 

tighten  on  the  future."  pleted  a  New  York  book  that  leaves  'Maggie'  at 

"You'll  laugh  at  all  this — we  all  go  through  it,''  the  post.     It  is  my  best  thing.     Since  you  are  not 

said  I.  here  I  am  going  to  see  if  Mr.  Howells  will  not  read 

"It's  ridiculous,  but  it  doesn't  make  me  laugh,"  it.    I  am  still  working  for  the  'Press.'  " 

he  said,  soberly.  At  this  point  his  affairs  took  a  sudden  turn,  and 

My  predictions  of  his  immediate  success  did  not  he  was  made  the  figure  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  two 

come  true.     "The    Red    Badge  of    Courage"  and  years  before.    The  English  critics  spoke  in  highest 

"Maggie"  were  put  through  the  Syndicate  with  very  praise  of  "The  Red  Badge,"  and  the  book  became 

slight  success.    They  left  Crane  almost  as  poor  as  the  critical  bone  of  contention  between  military  ob- 

before.  jectors  and  literary  enthusiasts  here  at  home,  and 

In  one  of  his  letters,  in  April,  he  wrote :    "I  have  Crane  became  the  talk  of  the  day.    He  was  accepted 

not  been  up  to  see  you  because  of  various  strange  as  a  very  remarkable  literary  man  of  genius, 

conditions — notably  my  toes  coming  through  one  He  was  too  brilliant,  too  fickle,  too  erratic  to  last, 

shoe,  and  I  have  not  been  going  out  into  society  Men  cannot  go  on  doing  stories    like    "The    Red 

as  much  as  I  might.     1    mail    you    last    Sunday's  Badge  of  Courage."    The  danger  with  such  highly 

'Press.'     I've  moved  now — live  in  a  flat.     People  individual  work  lies  in  this — the  words  which  as- 

can  come  to  see  me  now.    They  come  in  shoals,  and  tonish,  the  phrases  which  excite  wonder  and  admi- 

say  I  am  a  great  writer.     Counting  five    that    are  ration,  come  eventually  to  seem  like  tricks.     They 

sold,  four  that  are  unsold  and  six  that  are  mapped  lose  force  with  repetition,  and  come  at  last  to  be 

out,  I  have  fifteen  short  stories  in  my  head  and  out  absolutely  distasteful.     "The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 

of    it.     They'll  make  a  book.     The  'Press'  people  age"  was  marvelous,  but  manifestly  Crane  could  not 

pied  some  of  'Maggie,'  as  you  will  note."  go  on  doing  such  w^ork.     If  he  wrote  in  conven- 

I  saw  little  of  him  during  '93  and  '94,  but  a  letter  tional  phrase,  his  power  lessened.    If  he  continued 

written  in  May,  '94,  revealed  his  condition :  to  write  in  his  own  phrases    he    came    under    the 

"I  have  not  written  you  because  there  has  been  charge  of  repeating  himself, 

little  to  tell  of  late.     I  am  plodding  along  on  the  It  seems  now  that  he  was  destined  from  the  first 

Press'  in  a  quiet  and  effective  way.    We  now  eat  to  be  a  sort  of  present-day  Poe.    His  was  a  singular 

with  charming  regularity  at  least  two  times  a  day.  and  daring  soul,  as  irresponsible  as  the  wind.     He 

I  am  content  and  am  now  writing  another  novel  was  a  man  to  be  called  a  genius,  for  we  call  that 

which  is  a  bird.    ...     I  am  getting  lots  of  free  power  genius  which  we  do  not  easily  understand  or 

advertising.     Everything   is    coming   along  nicely  measure.    I  have  never  known  a  man  whose  source 

now.    I  have  got  the  poetic  spout  so  that  I  can  turn  of  power  was  so  unaccounted  for. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this.  Crane's 
mind  was  more  largely  subconscious  in  its  work- 
ings than  that  of  most  men.  He  did  not  under- 
stand his  own  mental  processes  or  resources.  When 
he  put  pen  to  paper  he  found  marvelous  words,  im- 
ages, sentences,  pictures  already  to  be  drawn  off 
and  fixed  upon  paper.  His  pen  was  "a  spout,"  as 
he  savs.  The  farther  he  got  from  his  own  field,  his 
own  inborn  tendency,  the  weaker  he  became.  Such 
a  man  cannot  aflford  to  enter  the  white-hot  public 
thoroughfare,  for  his  genius  is  of  the  lonely  and  the 
solitary  shadow-land. 

— Hamlin  Garland,  in  "Saturday  Evening  Post." 


Mr.  J.  C.  Francis  has  collected  in  "Notes  and 
Queries"  all  the  references  in  that  journal  to 
Cowper.  One  personal  reminiscence,  written  by 
Mr.  George  Daniel  in  1853,  about  a  visit  he  paid  in 
1799  to  an  old  lady  in  Norfolk,  is  as  follows : 

"Two  visitors  were  particularly  expected.  They 
soon  arrived.  The  first,  if  I  remember  rightly  (for 
my  whole  attention  was  singularly  riveted  to  the 
second),  was  a  pleasant  looking,  lively  young  man 
— very  talkative  and  entertaining;  his  companion 
was  above  the  middle  height,  broadly  made,  but 
not  stout,  and  advanced  in  years.  His  countenance 
had  a  peculiar  charm  that  I  could  not  resist.  It 
alternateh'  exhibited  a  deep  sadness,  a  thoughtful 
reoose,  a  fearful  and  an  intellectual  fire,  that  sur- 
prised and  held  me  captive.  His  manner  was  em- 
barrassed and  reserved.  He  spoke  but  little.  Yet 
once  he  was  roused  to  animation ;  then  his  voice 
was  full  and  clear.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
I  saw  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  momentary  smile. 
His  hostess  kindly  welcomed  him  as  'Mr.  Cooper.' 
After  tea  we  walked  for  a  while  in  the  garden.  I 
kept  close  to  his  side,  and  once  he  addressed  me  as 
'My  little  master.'  I  returned  to  school ;  but  that 
variable,  expressive  and  interesting  countenance  I 
did  not  forget.  In  after  years  ....  I  recog- 
nized at  a  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  that  well- 
remembered  face,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  poems, 
'Avritten  by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.' " 

* 

How  Cooleridge  Acquired  the  Opium  Habit. 

The  following  has  been  often  quoted,  but  it 
cannot  be  too  widely  known.  It  is  an  account  in 
Coleridge's  own  words  of  how  he  was  led  into  the 
fatal  habit  of  using  opium :  "I  wrote  a  few  stanzas 
twenty-three  years  ago,  soon  after  my  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  the  true  nature  of  the  habit  into 
which  I  had  been  ignorantly  deluded  by  the  seem- 


ingly magic  eflfects  of  opium  in  the  sudden  removal 
of  a  supposed  rheumatism,  attended  with  swellings 
in  my  knees  and  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  pains 
all  over  me  by  which  I  had  been  bedridden  for 
nearly  six  months.  Unhappily  among  my  neigh- 
bor's and  landlord's  books  were  a  large  parcel  of 
medical  reviews  and  magazines.  I  had  always  a 
fondness  (a  common  case  but  most  mischievous 
turn  with  reading  men  who  are  at  all  dyspeptic)  for 
dabbling  in  medical  writings ;  and  in  one  of  these  I 
met  a  case  which  I  fancied  very  like  my  own,  in 
which  a  cure  had  been  efifected  by  the  Kendal  Black 
Drop.  In  an  evil  hour  I  procured  it ;  it  worked 
miracles — the  swellings  disappeared,  the  pains  van- 
ished; I  was  all  alive,  and  all  around  me  being  as 
ignorant  as  myself,  nothing  could  exceed  my 
triumph.  I  talked  of  nothing  else,  prescribed  the 
newly  discovered  panacea  for  all  complaints,  and 
carried  a  bottle  about  with  me,  not  to  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  administering  instant  relief  and  speedy 
cure  to  all  complainers  simple  and  gentle.  Need 
I  say  that  my  own  apparent  convalesence  was  of 
no  long  continuance;  but  what  then? — the  remedy 
was  at  hand  infallible.  Alas !  it  is  with  a  bitter  smile, 
a  laugh  of  gall  and  bitterness,  that  I  now  recall  this 
period  of  unsuspecting  delusion,  and  how  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  maelstrom,  the  fatal  whirlpool, 
to  which  I  was  drawing,  just  when  the  current  was 
beyond  my  strength  to  stem.  The  state  of  my  mind 
is  truly  portrayed  in  the  following  effusion,  for  God 
knows  from  that  moment  I  was  the  victim  of  pain 
and  terror,  nor  had  I  at  any  time  taken  the  flatter- 
ing poison  as  a  stimulus  or  any  craving  after  pleas- 
urable sensations.  I  needed  none,  and  oh,  with 
what  unutterable  sorrow  did  I  read  the  'Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium  Eater,'  in  which  the  writer  with 
morbid  vanity  makes  a  boast  of  what  was  my  mis- 
fortune, for  he  had  faithfully  and  with  an  agony  of 
zeal  been  warned  ofif  the  gulf  and  yet  wilfully  struck 
into  the  current.  Heaven  be  merciful  to  him!" 
— Hutchinson's  "Archives  of  Surgery." 


Charlotte  Bronte  seems  to  belong  to  a  far-oflf 
past,  but  her  husband.  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls, 
is  still  alive.  He  is  turned  eighty,  and  has  a  quiet 
country  home  at  Banagher,  King's  County,  Ire- 
land, where  he  still  busies  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  landed  property — his  own  and  that  of  rela- 
tives. He  is  married  again,  but  the  memory  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  is  affectionately  kept  up  in  the 
home,  her  birthday  and  the  day  of  her  death  being 
never  forgotten.  Among  the  many  treasured  relics 
of  the  novelist  in  the  house  is  the  desk,  with  its  nest 
of  drawers,  on  which  she  wrote  most  of  her  works. 


j^  MY  FIRST  BOOK. 

MY    FIRST    BOOK.  take  on  third  page."    Mahmoud,  who  set  them  up, 

had  an  unpleasant  way  of  referring  to  a  new  lyric 

"Departmental  Ditties."  ^^  ..j^,^  ^^^^  chiz"— one  more  thing— which  I  never 

As  there  is  only  one  man  in  charge  of  a  steamer,  liked.  The  job  side,  too,  were  unsympathetic,  be- 
so  there  is  but  one  man  in  charge  of  a  newspaper,  cause  I  used  to  raid  into  their  type  for  private 
and  he  is  the  editor.  My  chief  taught  me  this  on  proofs  with  Old  English  and  Gothic  headlines. 
an  Indian  journal,  and  he  further  explained  that  an  Even  a  Hindoo  does  not  like  the  serifs  of  his  f's  cut 
order  was  an  order,  to  be  obeyed  at  a  run,  not  a  away  to  make  long  s's.  And  in  this  manner,  week 
walk,  and  that  any  notion  or  notions  as  to  the  fit-  by  week,  my  verses  came  to  be  printed  in  the  paper, 
ness  or  unfitness  of  any  particular  kind  of  work  for  I  was  in  very  good  company,  for  there  is  always  an 
the  young  had  better  be  held  over  until  the  last  page  undercurrent  of  song,  a  little  bitter  for  the  most 
was  locked  uj)  to  press.  He  was  breaking  me  into  part,  running  through  the  Indian  papers.  The  bulk 
harness,  and  I  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  of  it  is  much  better  than  mine,  being  more  graceful, 
which  I  did  not  discharge  at  the  time.  The  path  of  and  is  done  by  those  less  than  Sir  Alfred  Lyall — to 
virtue  was  very  steep,  whereas  the  writing  of  verses  whom  I  would  apologize  for  mentioning  his  name 
allowed  a  certain  play  to  the  mind,  and,  unlike  the  in  this  gallery — "Pekin,"  "Lakatia,"  "Cigarette," 
filling  in  of  reading  matter,  could  be  done  as  the  "O,"  "T.  W.,"  "P'oresight,"  and  others,  whose 
.•spirit  served.  Now,  a  sub-editor  is  not  hired  to  names  came  up  with  the  stars  out  of  the  Indian 
write  verses :  he  is  paid  to  sub-edit.    At  the  time,  ocean  going  eastward. 

this  discovery  shocked  me  greatly ;  but,  some  years  Sometimes  a  man  in  Bangalore  would  be  moved 
later,  when  I  came  to  be  a  sort  of  editor  in  charge,  to  song,  and  a  man  on  the  Bombay  side  would  an- 
Providence  dealt  me  for  my  subordinate  one  satu-  swer  him,  and  a  man  in  Bengal  would  echo  back, 
rated  with  Elia.  He  wrote  very  pretty.  Lamblike  till,  at  last,  we  would  all  be  crowing  together  like 
essays,  but  he  wrote  them  when  he  should  have  been  cocks  before  daybreak,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
sub-editing.  Then  I  saw  a  little  of  what  my  chief  your  fellow.  And,  occasionally,  some  unhappy 
must  have  suffered  on  my  account.  There  is  a  Chaaszee,  away  in  the  China  Ports,  would  lift  up  his 
moral  here  for  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  who  are  voice  among  the  tea-chests,  and  the  queer-smelling 
oppressed  by  their  superiors.  This  is  a  digression,  yellow  papers  of  the  Far  East  brought  us  his  sor- 
as  all  my  verses  were  digressions  from  office  work.  rows.  The  newspaper  files  showed  that,  forty  years 
They  came  without  invitation,  unmanneredly,  in  ago,  the  men  sang  of  just  the  same  subjects  as  we 
the  nature  of  things ;  but  they  had  to  come,  and  the  did — of  heat,  loneliness,  love,  lack  of  promotion, 
writing  of  them  kept  me  healthy  and  amused.  To  poverty,  sport,  and  war.  Further  back  still,  at  the 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  no  one  then  discov-  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hickey's  "Bengal 
ered  their  grievous  cynicism,  or  their  pessimistic  Gazette,"  a  very  wicked  little  sheet  in  Calcutta,  pub- 
tendency,  and  I  was  far  too  busy,  and  too  happy,  lished  the  songs  of  the  young  factors,  ensigns  and 
to  take  thought  about  these  things.  So  they  ar-  writers  to  the  East  India  Company.  They,  too, 
rived  merrily,  being  born  out  of  life  about  me,  and  wrote  of  the  same  things,  but  in  those  days  men 
they  were  very  bad  indeed,  and  the  joy  of  doing  were  strong  enough  to  buy  a  bullock's  heart  for 
them  was  payment  a  thousand  times  their  worth,  dinner,  cook  it  with  their  own  hands,  because  they 
Some,  of  course,  came  and  ran  away  again,  and  the  could  not  afford  a  servant,  and  make  a  rhymed  jest 
dear  sorrow  of  going  in  search  of  these  (out  of  office  of  all  the  squalor  and  poverty.  Lives  were  not 
hours,  and  catching  them)  was  almost  better  than  worth  two  monsoons'  purchase,  and  perhaps  the 
writing  them  clear.  Bad  as  they  were,  I  burned  knowledge  of  this  a  little  colored  the  rhymes  when 
twice  as  many  as  were  published,  and  of  the  survi-  they  sang: 

vors  at  least  two-thirds  were  cut  down  at  the  last  "i^  a  very  short  time  you're  released  from  all  cares, 

moment.     Nothing  can  be  wholly  beautiful  that  is  ^^^^®  Padre's  asleep,  Mr.  Oldham  reads  prayers." 

not  useful,  and  therefore  my  verses  were  made  to         The  note  of  physical  discomfort  that  runs  through 

ease  oflf  the  perpetual  strife  between  the  manager  so  much  Anglo-Indian  poetry  had  been  struck  then, 

extending  his  advertisements  and  my  chief  fighting  You  will  find  it  most  fully  suggested  in  "The  Long, 

for  his  reading  matter.    They  were  born  to  be  sacri-  Long  Indian  Day,"  a  comparatively  modern  afifair ; 

ficed.    Rukn-Din,  the  foreman  of  our  side,  approved  but  there  is  a  set  of  verses  called  "Scanty  Ninety- 

them  immensely,  for  he  was  a  Muslim  of  culture,  five,"  dated  about  Warren  Hastings'  time,  which 

He  would  say:  "Your  potery  very  good,  sir;  just  gives  a  lively  idea  of  what  our  seniors  in  the  service 

coming  proper  length  to-day.     You  giving  more  had  to  put  up  with.     One  of  the  most  interesting 

soon?    One-third  column  just  proper.    Always  can  poems  I  ever  found  was  written  at  Meerut,  three 
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or  four  days  before  the  mutiny  broke  out  there.  The 
author  complained  that  he  could  not  get  his  clothes 
washed  nicely  that  week,  and  was  very  facetious 
over  his  worries. 

My  verses  had  the  good  fortune  to  last  a  little 
longer  than  some  others,  which  were  more  true  to 
facts  and  certainly  better  workmanship.     Men  in 
the  Army,  and  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Railway, 
wrote  to  me,  saying  that  the  rhymes  might  be  made 
into  a  book.    Some  of  them  had  been  sung  to  the 
banjos  round  campfires,  and  some  had  run  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  and  up  to 
Mandalay.     A  real  book  was  out  of  the  question, 
but  I  knew  that  Rukn-Din  and  the  office  plant  were 
at  my  disposal  at  a  price,  if  I  did  not  use  the  office 
time.     Also,  I  had  handled  in  the  previous  year  a 
couple  of  small  books,  of  which  I  was  part  owner, 
and  had  lost  nothing.    So  there  was  built  a  sort  of 
book,  a  lean,  oblong  docket,  wire-stitched,  to  imi- 
tate a  D.  O.  Government  envelope,  printed  on  one 
side  only,  bound  in  brown  paper,  and  secured  with 
red  tape.    It  was  addressed  to  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  all  Government  officials,  and  among  a 
pile  of  papers  would  have  deceived  a  clerk  of  twenty 
years'  service.     Of  these  "books"  we  made  some 
hundreds,  and  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  adver- 
tising, my  public  being  to  my  hand,  I  took  reply- 
postcards,  printed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  book 
on  one  side,  the  blank  order-form  on  the  other,  and 
posted  them  up  and  down  the  Empire  from  Aden 
to  Singapore,  and  from  Quetta  to  Colombo.    There 
was  no  trade  discount,  no    reckoning    twelves    as 
thirteens,  no  commission,  and  no  credit  of  any  kind 
whatever.    The  money  came  back  in  poor  but  hon- 
est rupees,  and  was  transferred  from  the  publisher, 
the  left-hand  pocket,  direct  to  the  author,  the  right- 
hand  pocket.    Every  copy  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  ratio  of  expenses  to  profits,  as  I  remember  it, 
has  since  prevented  my  injuring  my  health  by  sym- 
pathizing with  publishers  who  talk  of  their  risks  and 
advertisements.     The    down-country    papers    com- 
plained of  the  form  of  the  thing.    The  wire-binding 
cut  the  pages,  and  the  red  tape  tore  the  covers. 
This  was  not  intentional,  but  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.    Consequently,  there  arose  a 
demand  for  a  new  edition,  and  this  time  I  exchang- 
ed the  pleasure  of  taking  in  money  over  the  counter 
for  that  of  seeing  a  real  publisher's  imprint  on  the 
title  page.    More  verses  were  taken  out  and  put  in, 
and  some  of  the  edition  traveled  as  far  as  Hong- 
Kong  on  the  map,  and  each  edition  grew  a  little 
fatter,  and,  at  last,  the  book  came  to  London,  with  a 
gilt  top  and  a  stiff  back,  and  was  advertised  in  the 
publishers'  poetry  department.    But  I  loved  it  best 
when  it  was  a  little  brown  baby  with  a  pink  string 


round  its  stom.ach,  a  child's  child,  ignorant  that  it 
was  affiicted  with  all  the  most  modern  ailments ;  and 
before  people  learned,  beyond  doubt,  how  its  au- 
thor lay  awake  of  nights  in  India,  plotting  and 
scheming  to  write  something  that  would  '"take" 
with  the  English  public. 

— Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  "Goose-Quill." 

Bulwer  and  Landor. 

Bulwer,  notwithstanding  his  deafness,  could  hear 
the  solitary  hiss  which  mingled  with  the  thousand 
plaudits.  The  sweetest  flowers  prick  him  with  a 
thorn  and  the  gayest  insects  sting  him  as  they  pass. 
He  came  into  our  box  after  having  received  a  com- 
plete ovation,  and  the  first  words  he  uttered  were : 
"A  great  many  enemies  in  the  house  to-night." 
Poor  fellow !  who  had  so  much  talent  with  so  little 
greatness ;  so  much  success  and  so  little  happiness. 
That  asp,  his  wife,  sends  over  an  abusive  letter  from 
Paris  to  The  Morning  Post,  just  so  that  it  may  ap- 
pear on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  his  play.   . 

Landor,  you  know,  is  quite  as  vain  of  not  being 
read  as  Bulwer  is  of  being  the  most  popular  writer 
of  the  day.  Nothing  can  equal  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treats  anybody  who  has  more  than  six 
readers  and  three  admirers,  unless  it  be  that  saying 
of  Hegel's,  when  he  declared  that  nobody  under- 
stood his  writings  but  himself,  and  that  not  always. 
Lady  B.  said  the  truest  thing  of  Carlyle's  produc- 
tions that  was  ever  uttered ;  she  called  them  "span- 
gled fustian" — a  homely,  rough  stuff,  sparkling 
with  genius  in  the  seams. 

— From  the  "Memoirs  of  Henry  Reeve." 
* 
ON    KEATS. 

Fame  that  doth  never  quite  recede  with  time. 

Glory  that  lives 
Through  marvel  of  a  music  made  sublime 

By  what  it  gives — 
All  these  he  yearned  and  strove  for.    Though  surpassed 

In  power  to  do, 
Vaster  his  Song's  horizon  spread,  more  vast 

His  vision,  too. 

But  soon  he  faltered  even  where  he  trod, 

Nor  worshiped  long 
Apollo;    in  divinity  a  god, 

A  god  of  Song. 
Then  like  a  fadeless  flower  low  he  lay 

Amidst  the  weeds; 
Pale  in  the  purple  sunrise  of  the  day 

That  broke  his  reeds. 

And  we  who  hear  yet,  as  in  some  conch-shell 

Seas  heard  remote, 
Melodious  songs  as  sweet  as  hydromel 

Burst  from  his  throat; 
Wonder  an  oak  towering  in  pride  of  place 

Ages  should  crown, 
While  some  fair  violet  In  Its  modest  grace 

A  day  treads  down. 

Lorenzo  S0880. 
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RICHARD    BAXTER.  but  continued  to  publish  his  thoughts  regardless  of 

,      .  ,    T^.  ,       ,  r,  profit.    He  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 

We  first  became  acquamted  with  Richard  Bax-  , ,  .    ,.           .          i        ..    i  •              ^  ^          ^     u    c 

1                                 ^^  of  his  time.    According  to  his  own  statement,  all  of 

ter  throuGfh  his  "Saint  s  Everlasting  Rest,    a  treat-  .u               <.•         r    "c  -4.'     td     i.  •» 

*^                                                   .,       ,       •  his  works,  with  the  exception  of      Saints  Rest, 

ise  which  in  its  original  form  was  considered  quite  i       u-i      i              u      i                  a   • 

fe                                              -1  ^gj.g  composed    while    he  was  busily  engaged  in 

a  weighty  piece  of  literature,  doubtless  because  it  „  .            .  ,             ,  .           ,  .          ,          ... 

^    -^  ^                              '  other  aifairs,  which  gave  him  no  leisure  for  polish- 
tinned  the  scales  at  something  like  three  and  one-  .                    ^             u-               i                    4.         u     4. 
^^                                              ^  ing  or  exactness.     He  scarcely  ever  wrote  a  sheet 

poun  s.  twice  over,  nor  took  the  time  to  blot  out  or  inter- 

The  copy,  however,  with  which  we  are  more  fa-  y^^^^  ^^^^  allowed  it  to  go  as  it  was  first  conceived, 

miliar,  is  an  abridged  edition,  like  those  our  grand-  ^j.    Long  credits  to  him  the  authorship  of  8o 

mothers  used  to  carry  around    in    their   lavender-  books:  Dr.  Chalmy  estimates  the  number  at  120, 

scented  reticules,  along  with  an  assortment  of  nee-  another  authority  says  145,  which  is  increased  by 

dies,  thread  and  peppermint  lozenges.  ^^jn  another  to  168.    This  brings  Baxter  almost  on 

Even  in  its  abbreviated  form,  it    is    a   work    of  a  level  with  the  famous  William  Prynne,  who,  it  is 

rather  formidable  proportions,  and  one  facetious  old  said,  was  the  author  of  200  volumes,  nearly  all  of 

chronicler  assures  us  that  a  man  must  be  possessed  which  were  elephantine  folios  or  bulky  quartos, 

with  an  absolute  desire  to  be  saved,  if  he  takes  the  Charles  the  First,  however,  did  not  seem  to  ap- 

timc  to  peruse  it.     By  way  of  contrast,  a  contem-  preciate  the  fertile  genius  of  this  unlucky  individual, 

porary  writer   stoutly  alarms     that  "Saint's  Rest"  for  he  had  Prynne's  ears  clipped,  and  then  forced 

will  always  command  the  grateful    admiration    of  him  to  stand  in  the  pillory  while  his  noted  book  was 

pious  readers.  burned  before  his  face. 

We  gain  little  by  comparing  the  two  authorities,  Baxter  did  not  meet  with  quite  so  unkind  a  fate, 

for  one  is  in  favor,  and  the  other  against,  and  both  although  on  the  publication  of  his  "Paraphrase  on 

are  anxious  to  support  their  own  views.  the  New  Testament"  he    was    committed    to    the 

There  is  nothing  that  quite  so  closely  resembles  King's  Bench  Prison  for  writing  a  seditious  book, 

a  man  as  another  man ;    and  yet  there  is  nothing  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  to 

that  so  broadly  differs  from  a  man  as  another  man ;  lie  in  prison  until  the  fine  was  paid,  and  to  be  bound 

a  paradoxical  truism  which  Balzac  once  used,  in  to  his  good  behavior  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 

order  to  show  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  indi-  In  addition  to  the  above.  Lord  Jeffreys  desired  that 

viduality  of  taste.   We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  prisoner  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  through 

there  is  no  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a  book  London,  but  this  he  fortunately  escaped, 

may  be  judged.     Its  worth  depends  entirely  upon  Of  Baxter's  trial  before  Lord  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Ma- 

the  reader's  opinion.  caulay  has  given  us  a  most  dramatic  description  in 

"Saint's  Everlasting  Rest"  was  written  within  the  his  "History  of  England."     Those  wishing  further 

space  of  four  months,  and  as  it  is  Baxter's  first  pro-  enlightenment  will  be  gratified  upon  consulting  the 

duction  of  any  importance,  we  here  give  his  expe-  Rev.  William  Orme's  "Life  and  Times  of  Richard 

rience  with  the  publishers.  Baxter,"  published  at  London  in   1830.     A  good 

"When  I  first  ventured  upon  the  publication  of  American  edition  of  the  same  was  printed  at  Boston 
my  thoughts,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  book-  in  the  following  year,  and,  although  now  probably 
sellers.  I  did,  as  an  act  of  mere  kindness,  ofifer  my  out  of  print,  it  can  be  found  hidden  away  on  the  top 
book  called  'The  Saint's  Rest'  to  Thomas  Underbill  shelf  of  almost  any  library  of  consequence, 
and  Francis  Lyton  to  print,  leaving  the  matter  of  It  is  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  re- 
profit,  without  any  covenants,  to  their  ingenuity.  call  the  manner  in  which  we  secured  our  own  copy 

"They  gave  me  ten  pounds  for  the  first  impres-  of  this  work.    For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  our 

sion,  and  ten  pounds  apiece,  that  is  twenty  pounds,  custom  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  a  little  second- 

for  every  after  impression,  till  1665.  hand  book-shop,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  and  there 

"I  had  in  the  meantime  altered  the  book  by  the  pass  the  time  in  browsing  among  the  treasures  ex- 
addition  of  divers  sheets.  Mr.  Underbill  died ;  his  posed  for  sale.  While  thus  engaged,  one  Saturday 
wife  became  poor.  Mr.  Lyton  had  losses  by  the  evening,  some  time  since,  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
fire  in  1666.  They  never  gave  or  offered  me  a  far-  man  who  came  in  with  a  bundle  upon  his  shoulder, 
thing  for  any  impression  after  that,  not  so  much  On  depositing  his  burden  upon  the  counter,  it 
as  one  of  the  books ;  but  I  was  fain  out  of  my  own  proved  to  be  a  pillow  slip  filled  with  books  of  vari- 
purse  to  buy  all  that  I  gave  to  my  friends,  or  poor  ous  kinds, 
persons,  that  asked  it."  We  stood  aside  long  enough  for  the  dealer  to 

Baxter  did  not  forsake  literature  on  this  account,  purchase  the  lot,  when  we  hastily  began  an  invest!- 
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gation.    Orme's  "Life  of  Baxter"  was  the  only  work  dip  into  them  some  rainy  Sunday  afternoon.    They 

of  importance  in  the  pile,  which  we  immediately  must  have  been  of  a  grewsome    nature,  for    they 

bought  at  such  an  astonishingly  low  figure  that  we  seemed  to  convince  Baxter  that  the  world  was  a 

blush  to  name  the  amount  for  fear  of  exciting  the  hollow  carcass,  without  either  life  or  loveliness, 

envy  of  other  bibliophiles.  It  is  so  easy  to  become  involved  in  religious  con- 

From  this  biography  we  learn  that  Baxter  was  troversies  that  we  will  make  but  few  comments  on 

born  on  the  12th  of    November,  161 5,  at    Eaton-  Baxter's  belief.     Sufiticient  is  to  say  that  when  he 

Constantine,  in  Shropshire.    His  father,  although  at  grew  up  he  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 

one  time  much  addicted  to  gaming,  was  in  later  life  preached  the  Word  according  to  his  own  under- 

a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible.  .standing.     Although  in  this  century  we  may  not 

His  mother  was  a  pious  woman,  who  longed  to  coincide  with  him  on  many  points,  we  have  no  rea- 

be  in  Paradise.    She  often  regretted  that  her  strong  son  to  censure,  for  we  see  him  only  in  the  dim  un- 

constitution  kept  her  so  long  in  a  world  for  which  certain  light  of  departed  years, 

she  cherished  a  profound  contempt.  Addison  says :    "I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Bax- 

Young  Richard  himself  seems  to  have  been  relig-  ter ;  on  the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  such  an  idea 

iously  inclined  from  the    first.     He    was    a    sober  of  the  author's  piety  that  I  bought  the  whole  book." 

youth,  but  alas!  it  is  said  that  he  was  addicted  to  In  numbers  71  and  186  of  the  "Rambler,"  Dr. 

various  evils — such  as  lying,  steaHng  fruit,  levity,  Johnson  quotes  Baxter  in  a  favorable  manner,  and 

pride,  and  disobedience  to  his  parents.    One  of  his  one  day  when  Boswell  asked  him  which  of  the  great 

biographers  speaks  of  these  indiscretions  as  if  they  divine's  works  to  read,  the  Doctor  replied :    "Read 

were  something  of  which  few  boys  had  ever  been  any  of  them,  for  they  are  all  good." 

guilty.    He  attempts  to  exonerate  Richard  by  say-  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  history  of  his  own  times, 

ing:    "These  sins  made  young  Baxter  occasionally  calls  Baxter  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  says  that  if 

very  uneasy,  and  cost  him  considerable  trouble  to  he  had  not  meddled  with  too  many  things,  he  would 

overcome."  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 

Baxter  evidently  soon  outgrew  these  boyish  his  age.  It  seems  that  William  Penn  did  not  cher- 
faults,  for,  in  writing  of  his  childhood,  many  years  ish  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  for  in  one  of  his  let- 
after,  he  pbserves :  "We  lived  in  a  country  that  had  ters  to  Baxter  he  observes :  "I  perceive  the  scurvy 
very  little  preaching  at  all.  In  the  village  where  I  of  the  mind  is  thy  distemper;  I  had  rather  be  Soc- 
lived  the  Reader  read  the  Common  Prayer  briefly ;  rates,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  Richard  Bax- 
and  the  rest  of  the  day,  even  till  dark  night  almost,  ter." 

except  eating  time,  was  spent  in  Dancing  under  a  One  time,  Penn  and  Baxter  held  a  meeting  to- 
Maypole  and  a  great  tree,  not  far  from  my  father's  gether.  They  spoke  to  two  rooms  full  of  people, 
door,  where  all  the  town  did  meet  together.  And  and  fasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  five.  For  their 
though  one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  congregation  they  had,  among  others,  one  lord,  two 
piper,  he  could  not  restrain  him  or  break  the  sport,  knights  and  "four  conformable  ministers." 
so  that  we  could  not  read  the  Scripture  in  our  fam-  Baxter  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Kidderminster,  un- 
ily,  without  the  great  disturbance  of  the  Taber  and  til  the  Long  Parliament  had  divided  the  govern- 
Pipe,  and  noise  in  the  street."  ment  into  two  factions,  when  he  did  some  mission- 
He  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  trying  to  be  ary  work  in  the  army.  While  ofSciating  in  this  ca- 
pious  under  such  difficulties,  and  had  he  been  con-  pacity,  he  thus  describes  his  first  meeting  with 
stituted  like  modern  boys,  we  fear  that  the  sound  of  Cromwell : 

the  pipe  and  taber  would  have  caused  him  to  for-  "As  soon  as  I  came  into  the  army,  Oliver  Crom- 

sake  his  studies  and  go  to  dancing  around  the  may-  well  coolly  bade  me  welcome,  and  never  spake  one 

pole  in 'the  pleasant  shade  of  the  greenwood  tree.  word  to  me  more  while  I  was  there." 

Baxter's  early  education  was  somewhat  neglect-  For  this  cold  treatment  on  the  part  of  Cromwell, 

ed.    He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  four  succes-  Mr.  Baxter  revenged  himself  later  on,  in  the  foUow- 

sive  curates  of  the  parish,  but  none  of  them  were  ing  manner : 

ever  sober  long  enough  at    a   time    to    give    him  When  Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

proper  instructions.  brought  him  to  preach  before  Cromwell  he  talked 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  had  read  Bunny's  against  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  the  church, 

"Resolution,"    "The  Bruised  Reed,"    and  Perkins  showing  how  mischievous  a  thing  it  was  for  poli- 

"On  the  Government  of  the  Tongue."     We  have  ticians  to  maintain  such    divisions    for    their    own 

never  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  these  volumes,  ends,  that  they  might  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and 

but  they  excite  our  curiosity,  and  we  would  like  to  keep  the  church  by  its  divisions  in  a  state  of  weak- 
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ness,  lest  it  sliould  be  able  to  oflfend  them.  Crom- 
well did  not  appear  to  enjoy  this  sermon,  for  Bax- 
ter afterward  observes,  "my  plainness  I  heard  was 
displeasing  to  him  and  his  courtiers,  but  they  put 

it  up." 

Baxter  was  in  London  during  the  great  plague, 
but  does  not  give  us  as  graphic  a  description  of  it 
as  DeFoe  in  his  "Journal  of  the  Plague  Year." 
Some,  however,  affirm  that  DeFoe's  account  is  not 
authentic,  and  claim  that  old  Daniel  was  such  a 
good  story  teller  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
his  fact  from  his  fiction. 

Samuel  Pepys  has  left  us  a  few  notes  on  the  Lon- 
don fire  of  1666,  as  has  also  John  Evelyn  in  his 
Diary,  but  Baxter  favors  us  with  something  of  a 
little  different  nature,  which  we  here  insert  for  the 
benefit  of  book-lovers. 

"The  loss  in  houses  and  goods  is  scarcely  to  be 
valued,  and  among  the  rest  the  loss  of  books  was 
an  exceeding  great  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
piety  and  learning.  Almost  all  the  booksellers  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  brought  their  books  into 
vaults  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  it  was 
thought  almost  impossible  that  the  fire  should 
come.  But  the  church  itself  taking  fire,  the  exceed- 
ing weight  of  the  stones  falling  down,  did  break 
into  the  vault,  and  let  in  the  fire,  and  they  could  not 
come  near  to  save  the  books. 

'■'The  library  of  the  Sion  College  was  burned,  and 
most  of  the  libraries  of  ministers,  conformable  and 
non-conformable,  in  the  city;  with  the  libraries  of 
many  Nonconformists  of  the  country,  which  had 
lately  been  brought  up  to  the  city.  I  saw  the  half- 
burnt  leaves  of  books  near  my  dwelling  at  Acton, 
six  miles  from  London ;  but  others  found  them  near 
Windsor,  twenty  miles  from  London." 

In  his  forty-seventh  year  Baxter  married  a  Miss 
Charlton,  a  maiden  of  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  and  we  naturally  conclude  that  they  ever  lived 
happily  together. 

After  nineteen  years  of  married  life  Mrs.  Baxter 
died,  and  the  worthy  divine  himself  expired  on 
Tuesday  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  December  8, 
1691. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  persons  of 
rank,  and  the  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Syl- 
vester and  Dr.  Bates,  both  personal  friends  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  buried  in  Christ-Church  and  his 
books  were  distributed  among  poor  scholars. 

Not  long  ago,  while  turning  over  an  old  volume, 
we  found  between  the  leaves  a  newspaper  clipping 
dated  1875,  which  gave  an  account  of  tlie  erection 
of  a  statue  in  Baxter's  honor,  at  Kidderminster,  a 
short  time  previous. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  unveiled  the  monument 


and  Dean  Stanley  delivered  an  address,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  "Unlike  Bunyan,  Baxter 
lived,  not  in  the  byeways  or  corners  of  English  his- 
tory, but  in  the  very  thick  of  the  crowded  and  event- 
ful conflict  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Baxter  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable 
character.  He  was  an  essential  part  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  In  spite  of  great  difficulties,  bitter 
enmities  and  vile  calumnies,  he  accomplished  won- 
ders, and  figures  in  the  pages  of  the  past  as  a  good, 
grand  and  great  man. 

— D.  C.  Sapp,  in  "The  Honey-Jar." 


Modest  M.  Hugo. 

Mr.  Walter  Pollock  has  told  us  in  the  "Lon- 
doner" an  inedited  anecdote  of  Victor  Hugo.  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  mistakes  about  the  names  and  customs 
of  our  benighted  land  have  long  been  the  sport  of 
the  critic,  and  among  them  have  always  figured  "le 
bugpipe"  for  the  national  musical  instrument  of 
the  Scots  Highlanders.  On  "le  bugpipe,"  accord- 
ing to  Hugo,  was  played  "I'air  melancolique  de 
'Bonnie  Dundee.'  "  This  strange  characterization 
of  the  lively,  popular  tune  has  excited  little  surprise 
among  more  amusing  mistakes,  but  Mr.  Pollock's 
anecdote  throws  an  amusing  light  on  it.  A  young 
Scots  lady,  with  her  mother,  was  paying  a  visit  to 
the  poet,  who  made  himself  vastly  agreeable  and 
presently  begged  the  young  layd  to  play  "Bonnie 
Dundee."  She  complied,  and  when  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  tune  he  said:  "Yes,  thank  you. 
and  presently  begged  the  lady  to  play  "Bonnie 
Dundee.'  It  is  quite  different.  'Bonnie  Dundee' 
is,  as  indeed  I  have  said  in  writing,  a  profoundly 
melancholy  air."  The  Scots  lady  had  an  inspira- 
tion and  played  "Bonnie  Doon,"  which  completely 
satisfied  the  poet,  v;ho  said  approvingly,  "That  is 
it."  "Pardon  me,"  she  replied,  "that  air  is  called 
'Bonnie  Doon.'  "  On  this  the  great  man  rose  ma- 
jestically and  said  with  immense  decision  and  dig- 
nity, "Et  moi  Victor  Hugo,  je'  I'appelle  'Bonnie 
Dundee !'  " 

* 

Kipling's  "American  Notes." 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
first  edition  of  Kipling's  "American  Notes"  in 
book  form  was  that  issued  by  M.  J.  Ivers  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  1892,  in  their  American  Series  of 
paper  covered  books.  The  articles  were  collected 
and  collated  by  a  Mr.  Brereton,  then  a  bookkeeper 
for  the  publishers  and  since  deceased. 
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Shakespeare  has  remarked  contemptuously  con- 
cerning mere  names,  and  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  which,  of  course,  is  unde- 
niable. It  may  have  been  that  names  were  unim- 
portant in  his  day ;  certainly  they  were  spelt  with  a 
curious  looseness.  His  own,  composed  of  two  of 
the  simplest  words,  words,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
the  times,  much  more  commoner  then  than  now, 
appears  in  more  than  one  guise,  most  of  us  spelling 
it  as  above,  though  Mr.  Charles  Knight  gives  pref- 
erence to  the  form  Shakspere,  not  to  mention  the 
"vShikspur"  of  that  pre-eminently  bad  speller,  Sarah, 
the  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  "Molberry," 
as  her  grace  sometimes  wrote  it.  But  one  of  our 
modern  poets  seems  of  a  different  opinion.  Hood 
exclaims  against  being  burdened  with  a  low  or 
mean  name,  and  demands — 

"  What  mortal  would  be  a  Bugg  by  choice, 
As  a  Hogg  or  a  Grubb  or  a  Chubb  rejoice, 

Or  an}-  such  nauseous  blazon? 
Not  to  mention  many  a  vulgar  name 
That  would  make  a  door-plate  blush  for  shame 

If  door-plates  were  not  so  brazen." 

And  this  time,  at  all  events,  one  feels  inclined  to  side 
with  Hood,  for  is  it  not  on  record  that  a  celebrated 
man  once  refused  a  baronetcy  for  this  very  cause? 
His  Christian  name  had  previously  been  concealed 
under  the  vagueness  of  the  initial  B,  but  had  he  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  honor  it  would  have  been  daily 
revealed  as  Bartholomew,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
addressing  baronets  by  both  names  in  full  after  the 
title  "Sir." 

But  the  names  of  human  beings  are  merely  an 
item  in  the  science  of  nomenclature.  Many  an  in- 
vention has  been  piloted  to  success  by  a  cunningly 
devised  name;  and  as  for  patent  medicines,  the 
name  is  of  chief  importance,  next,  of  course,  to  the 
advertising  of  it,  which  now  holds  the  key  to  suc- 
cess once  erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to  merit. 
Names  of  new  joint  stock  companies  are  often  the 
subtlest  of  lures.  And  the  names  of  books  have 
been  held  of  such  importance  that  Jeremy  Collier, 
the  pugnacious  non-juror,  has  declared,  "Now  when 
a  Poet  can't  rig  out  a  Title  Page,  'tis  but  a  bad 
sign  of  his  holding  out  to  the  Epilogue."  So  we 
may  safely  assume  that  authors  naturally  desire 
propitious  names  for  their  books,  and  we  fear  that 
mere  contrariety  caused  Mrs.  Parr  to  entitle  one  of 
hers  "John  Thompson,  Blockhead" ;  also,  that  they 
would  incline  to  something  appropriate  as  well  as 
neat,  in  spite  of  such  a  title  as  "The  Life  and  Opin- 
ions of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.,"  by  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Sterne,  concerning  which  a  recent  bio- 


grapher of  that  most  unsavory  cleric  considers  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  the  book  contains  less  of,  the 
life  or  the  opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

Yet  the  faculty  for  choosing  attractive,  nay,  even 
suggestive  or  appropriate,  names  is  by  no  means 
invariably  an  attribute  of  genius.  The  reading 
public  expect  a  book  to  be  well  and  fitly  named, 
though  every  author  is  not  an  adapt  at  it  in  the 
ratio  of  his  capacity  for  writing.  Mr.  Hardy,  for 
instance,  has  severely  handicapped  one  of  his  most 
picturesque  and  most  romantic  novels  with  the 
milk-and-water  title  of  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."' 
Such  a  title  for  sucn  a  book  is  almost  as  misleading 
as  Cardinal  Newman's  "Grammar  of  Assent"  was 
to  the  librarian  who  catalogued  it  among  the 
school  primers. 

Mr.  Hardy,  however,  is  seldom  happy  in  his 
choice  of  names.  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  is 
very  good  indeed,  but  the  rest  barely  attain  medi- 
ocrity, or  fall  below  it.  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta" 
and  "The  Return  of  the  Native"  are  a  trifle  better 
than  "Two  on  a  Tower,"  but  how  tame  such  titles 
sound  beside  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  "Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  with  its  splendid  resonance,  or  the  fanci- 
ful delicacy  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  "The  Choir 
Invisible" !  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful for  want  of  trying :  one  of  his  books  enjoys 
the  singular  distinction  of  having  had  three  separate 
and  individual  nameSj  not  two  together,  after  the 
fashion  in  which  Ouida  sometimes  delights,  but 
each  in  its  several  and  appointed  time.  It  appeared 
first  in  "Harper's  Magazine"  as  "The  Simpletons," 
but  almost  immediately  became  "Heart's  In- 
surgent," under  which  title  it  endured  until  its 
dismal  ending,  reappearing  shortly  afterwards  as 
"Jude  the  Obscure."  So  that  upon  the  title  of  tiie 
book  which  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  of  his  read- 
ers least  merits  praise,  Mr.  Hardy  has  apparently 
lavished  the  greatest  care.  But  it  is  noticeable 
throughout  his  work  that  he  pays  little  attention  to 
the  sounds  of  words,  being  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  their  meanings.  Some  reason  still  re- 
mains to  be  found  to  account  for  a  most  extraordi- 
nary taste  in  naming  his  women :  Bathsheba, 
Thomasin,  Picotee,  Baptista,  Eustacia,  Vivette, 
Fancy,  and  Lucetta  are  whimsical  beyond  compari- 
son, and  would  give  a  most  erroneous  notion  of  the 
author's  powers  if  taken  as  any  indication  of  them. 

Foi  one  who  usually  makes  his  words  pay  for 
themselves,  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense,  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  is  a  little  disappointing  in  the  names 
of  his  books.  "Many  Inventions,"  "Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  and  "Soldiers  Three"  are  common- 
place and  not  impressive.  "The  Naulahka,"  "Life's 
Handicap,"  and  "The  Seven  Seas"  are  better,  while 
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"The  Jungle  Book"  sounds  mysterious  and  promis-  It  is  curious  to  notice  what  a  fondness  there  is  for 
ing.     1 J  is  best  titles,  however,  are  to  be  found  inside  using  certain  words   in   book   titles.    Take  for  in- 
and  not  outside  his  books — the  titles  of  the  indi-  stance  the  word  "golden."     We  find  it  qualifying  a 
vidua!  stories  and  poems.     "The  Story  of  Uriah,"  bottle,  a  butterfly,  a  magnet,  a  calf,  fetters,  a  dream, 
"The  Sons  of  the  Widow,"   "The   Mare's   Nest,"  a  spike,  a  feather,  a  pilgrimage,  and  a  tress,  besides 
"The     Conundrum     of    the     Workshops,"     "The  sundry  other  highly  incongruous  nouns.     Numbers 
Finances   of   the    Gods,"    "The   Amir's    Homily,"  also,  especially  low  ones,  are  in  high  favor.     We 
"Moti  Guj,  Mutineer,"  and  "The  Gate  of  a  Hundred  have  two  women,  widows,  victories,  vocations,  lilies, 
Sorrows,"  are  all  good,  such  as  catch  the  eye  and  lives,  marriages,  men,  hemispheres,  guardians,  cap- 
ear  at  once.     "In  the  Mouse  of  Suddho,"  has  a  very  tains  and  circuits,   slippers,   countesses  and   girls, 
eerie,  Indian  sound  and  appearance,  which  are  fully  arrows,  admirals,  apprentices,  brothers,  sisters,  old 
justified  by  the  story  itself.     It  is  like  Mr.  Kipling's  maids  and  young  married  women,  and  these  by  no 
audacity  to  name  a  story  "Pig,"  yet  it  is  a  very  good  means  exhaust  the  list.    Three  is  not  nearly  so  much 
story.     "Watches  of  the  Night"  and  "False  Dawn"  run  on :   sisters,  little  maids,  days,  lieutenants,  peo- 
are   capital   burlesque  titles   with   rather   a   tragic  pie,  tales,  diggers,  girls,  in  a  fiat,  and  three-cornered 
touch,  and  we  experience  a  genuine  shudder  on  hat,  almost  complete  the  list.     Four  destinies,  on  an 
looking  back  at  its  title  after  reading  "At  the  Pit's  island,  and  sisters  (sisters  are  much  in  demand),  five 
Mouth."     Many  of  this  author's  titles,  however,  are  old  friends,  six  boys,  seven  daughters,  nine  days' 
more  or  less  brim  or  humorous  enigmas,  to  which  wonder,  ten  old  maids,  and  oh,  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
the  stories  themselves  furnish  the  solutions — merely  how  could  3'ou  call  a  book  "Thirteen  Little  Black 
another  phase  of  his  method  of  keeping  the  reader's  Pigs"?     "Out  of"  gives  us  such  variations  as  her 
mind  constantly  on  the  alert.     Such  is  "The  Incar-  sphere,  the  cage,  the  foam,  court,  the  world,  the 
nation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney" ;  also,  "The  Recrud-  wreck,  and  the  shadows.     "Under"  qualifies  green 
escence  of  Imray"  and  "The  Mark  of   the   Beast,"  apple  boughs,  sentence  of  death,  lilies  and  roses, 
with  many  others.     The  last  named  calls  to  mind  the  storm,  the  waves,  Drake's  flag,  tw^o  fiags,  the 
a  taste  some  writers  have  for  using  easily  recognized  deodars,  and  the  greenwood  tree.     Titles  including 
quotations  as  titles  for  their  books.     Among  them  the  word  "adventures"  are  naturally  numerous  and 
we  have  from  Mr.  Howells  "A   Foregone   Conclu-  varied,  comprising  those  of  a  dog,  a  marquess,  a 
sion,"  from  Mr.  Grant  Allen  "This  Mortal  Coil,"  donkey,    a   widow,    a    brownie,    and   an    attorney, 
and  from  Hugh  Conway  "Slings  and  Arrows,'  they.  Names  of  family  relations,  too,  figure  prominently: 
as  well  as    the    authors    of  "A  Grey  Eye  or  So,"  fathers  and  sons,  sons  and  fathers,  parents  and  chil- 
"Thy  Name  is  Woman,"  "Perchance  to  Dream,"  dren,   brothers   and   sisters,   our   uncle   and    aunt, 
supplying  themselves  from  Shakespeare,  while  Mr.  uncles   alone    of   the  names  of  Max,  Jack,  Ralph, 
Hardy  gives  us  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  Remus,    Silas,    and   Titus,    Father    Oswald,    Aunt 
from  Gray,  and  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mrs.  Southworth,  Rachel,    Sister    Louise,    Grandmother    Elsie,    and, 
and  Mr.  Kipling  search  the  Scriptures  and  produce  comprehensively,  "A  Family  Affair." 
"Thicker  than  Water,"  "Cruel  as  the  Grave,"  and  Really  it  is  astonishing  what  authors  will  do  to 
"Bread  Upon  the  Waters."    Then  we  have  one  from  "rig  out  a  title  page."     The  author  of  "The  Giant's 
Macaulay,  and  a  sensational  one,  too,  "Facing  Fear-  Robe"  introduces  a  young  novelist  as  one  of  his 
ful  Odds,"  by  Gordon  Stables,  and  another  author  characters  in  the  book,  and  refers  to  two  of  his 
gives  us  one  from  Kingsley,  "Women  Must  Weep,"  novels  by  name.     They  are  not  striking  or  attrac- 
while   Miss    Harraden   patronizes    Longfellow   for  tive    titles,    at   least   not    remarkably    so :     one   is 
"Ships   that   Pass   in  the   Night."     These   are,   of  "Glamour"  and  the  other  "One  Fair  Daughter." 
course,  quite  permissible;  but  not  so  Mr.  Christie  Yet  they  have  both  been  coolly  appropriated  by 
Murray's  "One  Traveller  Returns,"  against  which  a  other  novelists.     Some  authors,  driven,   it  would 
serious  protest  must  be  raised :   such  twisting  of  a  seem,  by  ignorance,  despair,  or  pure  cussedness, 
line  phrase  into  an  opposite  meaning  might  become  seize   upon   titles   already   in   use :   at   least   "Two 
a  fashion,  with  most  disastrous  results.     "Paradise  Friends"  and  "Tempest-Tossed"  call  for  four  diflfer- 
Almost  Lost"  is  another  offense  of  the  same  order,  ent   novels.     Others    try   to    improve    upon    their 
"Euthanasia"  is  an  odd  title  for  a  book,  yet  there  predecessors :     Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  "The    Devil's 
is  one  owning  it.     For  a  work  of  fiction  "Hyper-  Die,"  and  Mr.  Le  Queux  goes  him  at  least  one  bet- 
aesthesia"  is  one  degree  worse.     "The  Palimpsest"  ter  with  "The  Devil's  Dice."     One  might  congratu- 
is  a  good  promising  title — after  one  has  been  to  the  late  the  author  of  "Two  Bad  Blue  Eyes"  on  having 
dictionary  to  find  what  it  means.    "Thoth,"  also,  is  improved  on  Mr.  Hardy  if  there  were  a  hint  as  to 
9,  little  bewildering  to  an  average  reader.  whether  villany  or  astigmatism  is  to  be  inferred. 
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Antithetical  pairs  of  titles  are  not  unknown,  though 
presumably  accidental ;  one  cannot  imagine  that 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  when  entitling  his  book  "The 
Man  in  Black"  had  any  reference  to  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collin's  "The  Woman  in  White,"  or  one  might  pro- 
ceed further  and  assume  collusion  among  three  au- 
thors with  such  a  result  as  "Found  Dead,"  "Upside 
Down,"  "Who  Did  It?" 

There  is  one  fashion  of  naming  books  that  has 
utterly  disappeared,  even  as  if  it  had  never  existed, 
and  that  is  the  style  of  alliterative  titles.  Time  was 
when  it  threatened  to  establish  a  tyranny  of  one  in 
this  particular  province  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
But,  most  fortunately,  like  aestheticism,  it  carried 
lurking  within  itself  the  seeds  of  burlesque.  And 
just  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  Du  Maurier  slew 
aestheticism  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  limp 
and  therefore  most  robust,  just  as  Swift  tranquilly 
vivisected  the  almanac-maker,  and  Lord  Wharton 
(as  he  boasted)  whistled  and  sang  King  James  II. 
out  of  three  kingdoms  with  "Lillibullero,"  so  did 
the  unknown  benefactor  who  wrote  a  string  of  some 
dozen  burlesque  alliterative  titles  save  us  from  this 
horror.  For  where  is  the  author  bold  enough  to 
name  his  book  after  such  a  fashion  when  its  title 
would  instantly  call  to  mind  "Tim  the  Thug,  the 
Terror  of  the  Tartar  Temple,"  or  "Arsenic  Abe,  the 
Atrocious  Assassin  of  the  Arctic  Abyss"?  Almost 
any  other  variation  of  mismated  sounds  and  care- 
fully cultivated  want  of  invention  is  open  to  him, 
but  this  one  is  closed  forever. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  honestly  congratulate 
modern  authors  of  all  sorts  upon  the  brevity,  at 
least,  of  their  titles.  In  these  enlightened  times  no 
one  would  be  guilty  of  a  "First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
Against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women." 
Worse  still  is  "Discovery  of  a  gaping  Gulf  wherein 
England  is  like  to  be  swallowed  by  another  French 
Marriage,"  for  which  Stubbes,  the  author,  was  de- 
prived of  his  right  hand  in  the  presence  of  a  "deeply 
silent  multitude."  And,  although  it  is  well  to  avoid 
extremes,  one  finds  monosyllabic  titles  preferable  to 
those  last  mentioned.  Let  such  as  cavil  at  "Quits," 
"Moths,"  "Dawn,"  "She,"  "Weeds,"  "Jess,"  "Jet," 
"Dreams,"  or  even  "Alas,"  refrain,  lest  a  worse 
thing  happen  unto  them. 

— F.  Foster,  in  "Lippincott's  Magazine." 


Grote  is  reported  to  have  spent  fifteen  years  in 
the  work  of  preparing  and  writing  his  "History  of 
Greece." 

Mulhall,  the  great  statistician,  devoted  nearly 
thirty  years  to  the  preparation  of  his  "Dictionary  of 
Statistics." 


When  Thackeray  Was  Not  Elected. 

At  one  period  the  novelist  earnestly  desired  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Nay,  he  actually 
stood  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  coming  in  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  poll.  "And  a  very  good  thing,  too," 
says  Toby,  Member  of  Parliament,  who  is  supposed 
to  know  something  of  the  House.  In  1857,  when 
he  made  the  attempt,  he  was  forty-six  years  old,  far 
too  advanced  in  life  to  make  his  mark  at  West- 
minster. He  would  have  been  lost  in  a  crowd  of 
mediocrities,  would  have  been  nowhere  in  the  race 
with  the  glib,  blatant  Bashmead  Artletts  of  the 
day.  He  did  much  better  when,  addressing  the 
electors  after  the  poll  had  been  declared,  he  under- 
took to  "retire  and  take  my  place  with  my  pen  and 
ink  at  my  desk."  The  result  was  "The  Virginians," 
published  in  November  of  this  same  year,  worth  a 
whole  session  full  of  speeches  addressed  to  Mr. 
Speaker.  Thackeray's  contest  at  Oxford  is  other- 
wise notable  for  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  grace- 
ful compliments  on  record.  Meeting  in  the  street 
Lord  Monck,  one  of  his  opponents,  he  had  a  little 
friendly  talk  over  the  prospects  of  the  fight,  and  on 
taking  leave  said,  "May  the  best  man  win."  "I 
hope  not,"  said  Lord  Monck,  with  a  courtly  bow 
and  a  meaning  glance  at  his  opponent. 

* 
A    LITTLE    BOOKWORM. 

Not  a  noise  throughout  our  dwelling 
Of  the  urchin's  presence  telling: 

Did  he  sleep? 
Where  had  flown  the  dimpled  laughter 
Wont  to  ring  from  floor  to  rafter? 
What  I  saw  a  moment  after, 

Made  flesh  creep! 

He  had  rent  my  Lamb  in  pieces, 
There  was  nothing  but  the  fleeces, 

And  Home  Tooke 
He  had  taken  in  a  twinkle: 
Young  looked  old,  with  many  a  wrinkle; 
Other  poets,  quite  a  sprinkle, 

Strewed  each  nook. 

My  new  Gay  was  sad.  Hood  tattered. 
And  my  Bacon  sliced  and  scattered; 

Spoiled  my  Locke: 
Pollock's  Course  of  Time  had  run; 
Browning  was  indeed  quite  done; 
Vandal  fists  had  just  begun 

Knox  to  knock. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Gibbon 
Swiftly  came;  to  many  a  ribbon 

It  was  rent. 
Steele  was  twisted;  there  was  pillage 
In  my  fair  Deserted  Village; 
Beaconstteld  was  past  all  tillage; 

Hook  was  bent. 

Would  that  I  had  caught  the  rover, 
Ere  the  cyclone  had  blown  over! 

Fateful  billow! 
There  he  lies!    could  I  be  rude 
On  such  slumber  to  intrude? 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude: 

That's  his  pillow! 

Monroe  H.  Rosenfeld. 
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A    GREAT   FORGOTTEN    BOOK. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Festus"  would  be 
a  literary  sensation  to — well,  one  dare  not  think 
how  few  white-haired  nonagenarians  of  to-day.  For 
it  was  sixty  years  ago  that  Philip  James  Bailey,  to- 
day hale  and  hearty,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
great  mental  powers,  startled  the  literary  world  with 
"Festus."  Not  that  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  beautiful 
home  in  Nottingham,  England,  contemplates  pub- 
lishing, though  he  is  always  writing.  What  he  is 
writing  no  one  knows,  for  he  does  not  tell. 

"The  Elms"  is  his  home,  and  is  on  the  Rope 
Walk,  so  called,  where  the  wealth  of  Nottingham 
resides.  "The  Elms"  is  hidden  away  among  the 
trees  that  give  it  its  name,  and  here,  in  serene  con- 
templation, the  aged  poet,  who  has  made  his 
thoughts  the  passion  and  rapture  of  a  lifetime,  is 
living  out  the  beautiful  autumn  of  his  days. 

Though  few  people  to-day  read  "Festus,"  it  was 
the  literary  sensation  of  1839.  A  critic  of  that  day 
said  that  the  fact  of  its  having  been  printed  in  Man- 
chester would  one  day  be  esteemed  an  honor  to  the 
city.  Some  of  the  reviewers  pronounced  it  one  of 
the  greatest  poems  of  the  century.  Tennyson  said 
of  it,  "I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  say  how  much  I 
admire  for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance."  Bul- 
wer  said  it  was  "magnificent."  Douglas  Jerrold 
called  it  "  a  truly  wonderful  poem."  Thackeray 
said  the  poet  was  "a  great  genius."  Nor  amid  the 
almost  universal  acclaim  of  the  critics  was  the  pub- 
lic wholly  indifferent,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  ran  quickly  through  many  editions, 
having  up  to  the  present  time  nearly  half  a  hundred 
to  its  credit.  Most  of  these  editions  have  appeared 
with  additions  by  the  author.  In  1889  a  "Jubilee 
Edition"  was  brought  out  in  which  an  already  too 
tedious  performance  was  increased  to  forty  thou- 
sand lines ! 

To  die  of  ponderosity  and  be  laid  away  in  mass- 
iveness  seem  the  fate  of  some  of  the  precious  gems 
of  thought  it  contains.  Of  course  there  will  be  per- 
sons who  find  pleasure  in  diving  for  pearls,  even  if 
they  must  bring  up  tons  of  sand  and  pebbles.  But 
this  reflection  i^  poor  consolation  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  see  such  thoughts  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm  of  letters. 

Had  "Festus"  appeared  a  century  earlier  it  might 
have  been  as  much  admired  and  as  little  read  as 
"Paradise  Lost."  There  are  some  tremendous 
scenes,  with  a  greater  than  Miltonic  sweep  and 
scope,  and  only  little  less  than  Miltonic  in  treat- 
ment. There  are  lightning  flashes  of  real  poetic 
power  amid  a  riot  of  imagination  uncontrolled  by 
the  sense  of  logic  or  relation;  a  breathless  rush  of 


metaphor,  hyperbole,  similes,  injunction,  invoca- 
tion; a  mysticism  that  broadens  into  mystification; 
tedious  and  prolix  iteration  ;  soliloquies  of  two  thou- 
sand lines,  and  a  story  for  background  which  is 
vague,  formless,  and  unreal. 

"Festus"  is  an  instance  of  a  great  poem  which 
has  failed  because  its  author,  aware  of  the  jealous 
demands  of  his  art,  has  deliberately  scorned  them. 
There  are  passages  here  worthy  of  the  greatest 
poets,  but  others,  because  of  a  want  of  care  or  from 
sheer  perversity,  unworthy  of  the  meanest  poetaster. 
Perhaps  the  world  has  too  severely  punished  the 
author  of  "Festus,"  but  it  has  no  other  condemna- 
tion for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  artist  who  is 
careless  of  his  art,  than  perpetual  exile.  It  is  true 
that  the  faults  of  "Festus"  are  those  of  genius ;  the 
exuberance  that  betrays  the  richness  ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  power  that  sometimes  impels  to  undertak- 
ings beyond  its  strength.  When  Mr.  Bailey's 
"Angel  World"  appeared,  in  1850,  it  gave  token  of 
a  somewhat  chastened  style,  but  when,  in  1855, 
"The  Mystic  and  Other  Poems"  was  published,  with 
all  the  early  faults  and  extravagances  accentuated, 
the  poet,  with  extraordinary  perversity,  having 
failed  to  learn  of  his  kindliest  critics,  the  world  left 
Mr.  Bailey  to  his  fate — very  much  to  his  and  their 
own  grievous  loss. 

Undoubtedly  what  has  always  seemed  to  the  au- 
thor of  "F'estus"  its  greatest  excellence  never  could 
appeal  to  lovers  of  poetry.  The  suggestion  for  the 
story  is  that  which  inspired  Goethe  in  the  writing 
of  "Faust,"  and,  before  him,  Calderon  and  Mar- 
lowe. To  give  it  in  detail  would  seem  to  bur- 
lesque it.  "It  has  a  plan,  but  no  plot;  life  hath 
none,"  says  Festus,  seemingly  in  justification. 
Lucifer  gets  permission  of  God  to  tempt  the  youth 
Festus,  and  instead  of  doing  so,  makes  his  ac- 
quaintance and  begins  to  teach  a  form  of  trans- 
cendental theology.  He  harangues  the  populace 
in  the  market  place,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  an 
earth-born  woman.  Never  was  there  a  Lucifer  like 
this  in  poetry!  Mr.  Bailey  seemingly  felt  for  the 
"unities"  of  his  story  the  same  indifTerence  that  he 
had  for  the  technical  and  structural  demands  of 
blank  verse.  Theological  systems  are  all  right  in 
their  place,  as  are  the  metaphysics  of  Hegel,  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius,  and  the  doctrines  of  Ori- 
gen,  but  to  these  the  story  and  the  poetry  of 
"Festus"  are  made  subordinate,  and  if  real  imagina- 
tion is  able  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere  it  is 
in  spite  of  its  neighborhood. 

Yet  breathe  it  does,  and  that  is  the  wonder  of  it. 
There  are  real  splendors  of  poetry  flashing  out  oi 
the  cloudiness  and  vapor  of  it  all : 
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He  wrote  amid  the  ruins  of  his  heart; 
They  were  his  throne  and  theme;    like  some  lone  King, 
Who  tells  the  story  of  the  land  he  lost, 
And  how  he  lost  it. 

We  never  see  the  stars 
Till  we  see  naught  but  them;    so  with  truth. 

What  a  picture  is  this  ! 

She  sate 
liike  a  house  god,  her  hands  fixed  on  her  knees. 
And  her  dark  hair  lay  loose  and  long  around  her. 

At  times  there  is  a  surprisingly  subtile  mastery  of 
the  music  of  verse : 

Their  shadows  strike  across  me.    Let  us  move; 
Friends  wait  for  us  all  sorrowing  where  her  sires 
Sleep  in  the  marble  minster. 

See  how  yon  angels  stretch  their  shining  arms. 
Wave  their  star-haunting  wings  which  gleam  like  glass, 
And  locks  that  look  like  morning's  when  she  comes 
Triumphant  in  the  east.    Is  this  their  Joy 
O'er  some  world  penitent? 

Here,  too,  we  find  those  familiar  lines  which  are 
contained  in  most  books  of  popular  quotations : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths, 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best. 

Who  never  doubted,  never  half  believed. 

And  many  less  familiar,  but  equally  felicitous  : 

Lowliness  is  the  base  of  every  virtue. 

And  he  who  goes  the  lowest  builds  the  safest; 
My  God  keeps  all  his  pity  for  the  proud. 

The  first  and  worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  cheat  oneself. 
All  sin  is  easy  after  that. 

Experience  and  imagination  are 

Mother  and  sire  of  song — the  harp  and  hand. 

Beautiful,  also,  is  this : 

One  dark, 

One  solitary  and  forseeing  thought 
Passed,  like  a  planets  transit  o'er  the  sun. 

Across  the  brow  of  God;    but  soon  he  smiled 
Toward  earth;    and  that  smile  did  consecrate 

The  temple  to  himself. 

And  this: 

There  is  a  firefly  in  the  southern  clime 

Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing; 

So  it  is  with  the  mind;   when  once  we  rest 
We  darken. 

And  here  is  a  touch  unlike  anything  in  poetry — 
and  yet  it  is  poetry : 

How  strangely  fair 
Yon  round    still  star,  which  looks  half  suffering  from 
And  half  rejoicing  in  its  own  strong  fire. 

Making  itself  a  lonelihood  of  light. 

The  poet  who  can  write  like  these  is  sure  of  his 
place;  if  he  defy  public  opinion,  as  Bailey  has  done, 
ignoring  the  value  which  the  general  reader  puts 


upon  coherence  and  sweet  reasonableness,  the  anti- 
quarian shall  come  to  his  rescue,  and  his  drag-net 
shall  save  the  pearls.  There  are  many  more  pas- 
sages of  equal  beauty ;  and  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  that  affectation  which  is  the  disagreeable  accom- 
paniment of  much  of  our  more  recent  verse.  There 
is  an  astonishing  wealth  of  learning  lurking  beneath 
metaphor  and  similes,  but  there  is  no  pretentious 
parade  of  such  learning,  and  if  passages  are  often 
obscure  bv  reason  of  strange  Babylonish  phrases, 
we  feel,  somehow,  that  this  is  not  intentional.  The 
eflfort,  too,  to  sound  the  height  and  depth  of  things 
that  is  Avell-nigh  gone  from  modern  poetry,  is  here ; 
and  in  spite  of  tedious  theological  dialogue  we  are 
conscious  of  a  high  altitude  and  of  a  spirit  of  aspi- 
ration which  is  remarkable  for  its  sustained  power. 

Bailey  has  often  been  charged  with  egotism,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  shallow  kind.  It  is  the  egotism  that 
thinks  it  has  a  message  which  it  must  deliver  to  the 
world,  and  is  prepared  to  live,  if  need  be,  as  well  as 
to  speak  that  message.  And  Bailey  has  lived  the 
high  thoughts  of  "Festus" ;  if  he  has  overestimated 
the  value  of  his  work  and  the  importance  of  his 
message,  this  over  estimation  has  not  soured  the 
sweetness  of  his  life,  nor  harmed  the  tenderness  of 
his  philosophy. 

With  all  its  defects  and  all  its  crudities,  "Festus," 
begun  when  the  author  had  not  yet  attained  his  ma- 
jority, and  completed  only  shortly  after,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  precocity  in 
literature — I  am  not.  indeed,  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
most  remarkable.  For  the  consummate  power  of 
parts  of  it  are  no  less  in  evidence  than  are  its  palp- 
able imperfections.  Few  of  the  reviewers  of  1839 
seem  to  have  laid  special  stress  upon  this  fact;  yet 
"Festus"  is  a  most  extraordinary  performance  for  a 
mere  youth.  How  Bailey  in  the  few  years  between 
boyhood  and  the  coming  to  his  majority  could  have 
accomplished  the  course  of  reading  and  compassed 
the  vast  range  of  mental  experiences  that  "Festus" 
reveals,  one  cannot  even  imagine. 

—  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  "East  and  West." 


TENNYSON. 

Dead  is  the  poet  who  to  men  bestowed 

Such  marvellous  melodious  gifts  of  soni;! 

The  stainless  guerdon  of  a  soul  which  long 
Tmperishably  paramount  abode. 
Richness  of  revenue  which  all  realms  owed 

To  one  supremely  throned,  serenely  strong; 

Thence  winning  from  the  whole  world's  wisest  throng 
Such  glory  as  the  noblest  doom  a  goad. 
Ever,  from  such  a  fray,  on  such  a  field 

Foughten,  aa  with  the  thunder  of  the  brine. 
And  whore  but  souls  august  great  meed  have  won. 
Are  men  content  such  rovoronce  to  yioUl 

To  such  a  soul  divine  of  Song.    Divine 
Theocritus,  or  England's  Tennyson! 


ao 
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By  Daniel  M.  Tredwell. 
(See  editor's  note,  head  of  first  chapter,  "Privately  Illustrated  Books— A  Plea  for  Bibliomania,"  page  257,  THR 

Book-Lover,  No.  3,  Spring,  1900.) 

Chapter  HI.  "Pickering,"  extended  to  six  volumes  by  the  inser- 
No  chronological  successiveness  or  classification  tion  of  prints,  portraits  and  water  colors,  valued  at 
of  events  or  materials  has  been  anticipated  in  the  $1,500,  and  five  other  editions  of  the  same  work; 
preparation  of  this  monograph,  nor  has  the  lack  of  Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "New  York  Stage,"  extended 
method  been  a  studied  one.  The  book  has  been  put  to  five  volumes;  also  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals,"  ex- 
together  with  a  negligee  and  abandon  which  to  us  tended  to  six;  P.  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  Garrick," 
has  been  a  charming  release  from  the  unyielding  extended  to  four  volumes,  bound  by  Matthews ;  a 
seriatim  routine  and  discipline  which  pervade  our  Kilmarnock    edition    of    "Burns,"  by  all  odds  the 


business  lives.  We  feel  relief  in  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere free  from  digest,  analysis,  classification 
and  co-ordination.  True,  "Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law,"  but  even  order  was  bom   of   chaos.    If   the 


finest  we  have  ever  seen ;  Campbell's  "Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons";  Dibdin's  "Bibliographical  Decameron"; 
Boccaccio's  "Decameron" ;  Dibdin's  "Continental 
and  Northern  Tour" ;    Fielding,    Smollett,    Sterne, 


reader  rejoice  with  us  in  this  proflfered  exemption     "Waverley  Novels,"  Abbotsford    edition,  extended 


from  restraint  and  nonconformity  to  the  laws  of 
order,  he  may  journey  with  us  through  the  follow- 
ing pages  at  his  own  unfettered  will. 

The  next  collection  to  which  we  shall  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  from  which  a  few  extracts 


with  a  wealth  of  illustration.  Mr.  Asay  lavished 
expense  upon  his  bindings.  He  had  a  decided 
weakness  for  the  French,  and  paid  prices  varying 
from  $T5  to  $75  per  volume. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  essay  to  en- 


will  be  made,  is  the  wonderful  library  of  Mr.  E.  G.  tertain  that  most  delightful  collection  of  Thomas 
Asay  of  Chicago.  The  special  direction  in  which  Westwood,^  the  Waltonian  paragon,  with  his  fifty- 
Mr.  Asay's  taste  had  been  cultivated  was  in  the  col-     six  editions  of  the  gentle  "Angler,"  including  the 


lection  "Americana,"  or  books  illustrative  of  our 
national  history,  and  of  English  literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  In  each  of  these  departments  are 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books — both 
intrinsically  and  from  associations — that  have  ever 


first  five  editions,  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unique, 
with  an  appropriate  number  of  the  twin  work  of 
Cotton — in  all  five  hundred  and  one  volumes  on 
piscatorial  science  alone,  and  all  the  progeny  of  one 
little    volume     in    i2mo,    printed    by    Maxey    for 


been  printed,  most  of  which  are  represented  in  large      Richard  Marriott  in  1653.    This  is  the  largest  col- 


paper  and  limited  editions. 

But  our  province  here  is  with  privately  illustrated 
books  onlv,  and  the  first  title  falling  under  our  ob- 
servation in  that  class  is  that  of  the  more  than 
unique  edition  of  Longfellow's  wandering  Floren- 
tine exile,  "Dante  Allighieri" — "The  Divina  Corn- 
media"  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history,  it  is  a 


lection  known. 

Nor  can  we  stop  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  that 
most  complete  collection  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Bethune  on  piscatorial  science.  It  contained  not 
only  the  various  editions  of  Walton,  but  all  the 
books  referred  to  by  Walton ;  also  books  on  ichthy- 
ology and  angling   in    Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Gcr- 


solemn  monument  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  of  a     ^lan,  and  French,  yet   it   in   no  wise   involved  the 


man  with  deeper-rooted  prejudices,  stronger  loves, 
and  bitterer  hates,  with  greater  capacities  for  ideal 
thought,  than  any  who  has  ever  lived.  But  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  linger  with  the  moods  of  this  sad 
and  brooding  genius.  There  were  three  copies  only 
of  this  edition  printed,  and  it  may  be  a  consolation 
to  the  desperately  smitten  bibliophile  in  this  line  to 
know  that  this  is  the  only  one  remaining.  Origin- 
allv  published  in  three  volumes,  now  extended  to 
six,  bound  in  London  in  maroon  levant,  and  it 
contains  all  the  known  engraved  portraits  of  Dante. 
Its  entire  cost  was  only  $2,100.^.  Notable  also  in  this 
collection   was   Walton's   "Angler,"   large   paper; 


specialties  treated  in  this  volume. 

There  are  two  classes  of  books  which  seem  to 
have  an  irresistible  attractiveness  for  illustrators. 
They  are  books  on  sporting,  and  books  on  the 
drama.  There  are  illustrators  who  have  expended 
thousands    of    dollars  on  Walton's  "Angler"  who 


1  This  remarkable  book  is  now  the    property  of 
Theodore  Irwin  of  Oswego,  New  York. 


Mr. 


1  See  "Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,"  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  Thomas  Westwood,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "Chronicles  of 
the  Complete  Angler,"  etc.,  etc.  By  J.  W.  Bouton,  New 
York,  1873.  A  "New  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria;  or.  General 
Catalogue  of  Angling  and  Pish  Literature."  With  biblio- 
graphical notes  and  data.  By  Thomas  Westwood,  Lon- 
don, 1861.  The  "Chronicles  of  the  Complete  Angler  of 
Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton:  Being  a  Bibliographi- 
cal Record  of  its  Various  Phases  and  Mutations."  By 
Thomas  Westwood.    Quarto,  pp.  64.    London,  1864. 
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have  never  cast  a  line  or  drawn  a  fly  in  their  lives, 
and,  indeed,  it  even  appears  to  have  a  charm  for 
those  to  whom  fishing  is  an  abomination — an  aver- 
sion which  they  have  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal 
in  their  illustrating  of  the  book.  It  is  probable  that 
a  love  of  nature  and  natural  scenery,  which  is  made 
so  charmingly  conspicuous  in  this  work,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  its  popularity  for  illustrating  than 
a  love  for  the  sport.  Perhaps  it  was  this  love  of 
nature  which  induced  that  arch  cockney  Dr.  John- 
son, in  spite  of  his  heretical  definition  of  angling, 
to  patronize  the  republication  of  this  angler's 
gospel. 

The  drama  comes  entirely  within  the  literary 
realm.  It  is  a  histrionic  art,  a  knowledge  of  which 
contributes  largely  to  our  historical  and  literary 
learning.  It  is  a  substantial  attainment,  and  stays 
by  us  as  a  belles-lettres  adornment. 

"Among  collections  of  books  in  this  country  on 
field  sports  and  sporting  generally,  the  largest  and 
most  complete,"  says  "The  Collector,"  "belongs  to 
Dean  Sage  of  Albany,  and  not  the  least  valuable 
in  his  collection  is  a  work,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
on  the  'Salmon  P'ishing  of  Restigouche.'  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  authority  Mr.  Sage's  library  of 
books  on  sporting  consists  of  about  five  thousand 
volumes.  He  has  some  privately  illustrated  books 
also:  as  Adolphe  Taine's  "History  of  English  Lit- 
erature," London,  four  volumes,  illustrated  by  the 
insertion  of  seventy-four  prints,  mostly  engraved 
portraits.  "A  Century  of  Painters,"  by  Richard 
Redgrave,  two  volumes,  London,  seventy-three 
prints  inserted,  consisting  of  portraits  and  views. 
"Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne," 
edited  from  papers  at  Kimbolton,  London,  1864, 
eighty-seven  prints  added,  mostly  portraits,  some 
colored.  "The  French  Stage  and  the  French  Peo- 
ple," as  illustrated  from  the  "Memoirs  of  M.  de 
Fleury,"  edited  by  Theodore  Hook,  two  volumes, 
1841,  with  seventy-nine  prints  inserted,  engravings 
and  colored  woodcuts.  "The  Literary  History  of 
England  at  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  three  volumes, 
forty-one  prints  added.  "History  of  the  Norman 
Kings  oi  England,"  London,  1869,  with  twenty-six 
inserted  prints.  "History  of  French  Literature," 
Henri  Van  Laun,  London,  three  volumes,  seventy- 
three  prints  inserted.  "Old  Court  Life  in  France," 
London,  1873,  two  volumes,  eighty-five  prints  in- 
serted, mostly  engraved  portraits. 

And  now  "Annals  of  the  French  Stage,"  two 
volumes,  London,  1884,  seventy-three  prints  in- 
serted. "Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon," 
London,  1876,  three  volumes,  fifty-four  prints 
added.    "A  New  History  of   the    English    Stage," 


London,  1882,  two  volumes,  fifty-six  portraits  in- 
serted. All  of  the  foregoing  volumes  were  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  in  their  present 
state.  The  inlaying  and  binding  were  attended  to 
by  him. 

Here  we  also  find  Sir  Thomas  More's  "Utopia," 
edited  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  London,  1808,  two 
volumes,  ninety-one  inserted  prints,  bound  by  Al- 
fred Matthews.  Walton  and  Cotton's  "Angler," 
large  paper,  Eagster  edition,  1808,  extended  to 
three  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  two  full-page 
water-color  drawings  by  Sabin,  also  with  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  engravings,  woodcuts,  and 
etchings  inserted.  The  illustrations  consist  of  por- 
traits, landscapes,  and  fishing  scenes,  many  rare 
prints.  These  volumes  were  made  up  by  the  late 
W.  W.  Sabin. 

Also  an  American  edition  of  "The  Treatyse  ot 
Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,  from  the  Boke  of  St. 
Albans,"  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496;  edited 
by  George  W.  Van  Siclen,  1875;  illustrated  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Major  Cronin,  of  which 
there  are  fifty-three,  some  full-page :  a  beautiful  and 
marvelous  book,  bound  by  R.  W.  Smith  in  crushed 
levant. 

John  G.  Hecksler  of  New  York  also  has  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  relating  to  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  His  copy  of  Scope's  "Days  and 
Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing"  has  been  privately 
illustrated  and  enlarged  to  a  superb  and  unique 
book.    He  has  extended  other  works. 

Gage  Nichols  is  also  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
sporting  literature,  and  has  been  years  engaged  in 
enlarging  and  illustrating  Frank  Forester's  "Field 
Sports."  Probably  the  finest  and  most  complete 
private  collection  of  books,  however,  devoted  to 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  America  is  that  formed 
by  B.  C.  Waters,  who  is  one  of  the  staff  of  a  promi- 
nent up-town  bank  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr. 
William  Seward  Webb  has  a  large  collection  of 
works  on  sporting.  He  is  also  an  author.  Hon. 
R.  L.  Livingston  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  owns 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  sporting  books ;  many 
of  them  are  exceedingly  rare.  Wakeman  Holber- 
ton,  who  combines  the  quality  of  sportsman  with 
artist,  has  four  books  which  must  forever  remain 
sans  pareil.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  his  "Art  of 
Angling,"  illustrated  with  numerous  water-color 
drawings  of  flies  and  fishes,  and  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  fishing  resorts.  The  second  is  a  copy 
of  the  "E-Soc-Quet" ;  it  is  a  manuscript  engrossed 
with  pen  and  illustrated  with  photographs,  water- 
color  drawings,  and  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Nearly 
all  of  the  capital  letters  are  illuminated  after  the 
manner  of  the  manuscripts   of  the   monks   of   old. 
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The  third  contains  pcn-and-ink  skctciies  ui  noted 
"Anghng  Rcaoils  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  "Recollec- 
tions of  an  Angler,"  perfectly  unique.  It  is  an  edi- 
tion of  a  single  copy,  which  will  never  be  dupli- 
cated, and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  one  quarto 
pages  imitation  parchment,  every  word  and  illustra- 
tion the  work  of  the  author's  pen  and  brush.  The 
letter-press  is  carefully  and  distinctly  printed,  and 
it  contains  three  hundred  illustrations  done  with 
the  pen  or  in  water-colors.  The  title-page  is  illu- 
minated, and  an  illuminated  capital  letter  marks 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  other  pages.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  book  is  the  author's  experiences  during 
the  last  twenty  years  with  rod  and  gun,  on  lake  and 
in  field  and  camp.  The  illustrations  are  faithful 
pictures  of  scenes  covering  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory, with  trout  brooks,  quiet  lakes,  club-houses 
and  camps,  and  give  a  very  realistic  idea  of  the 
varied  scenes  with  which  the  ardent  sportsman, 
who  cares  not  for  hard  work  and  temporary  dis- 
comfort, becomes  acquainted.  Mr.  Holberton  has 
devoted  a  long  time  to  the  work,  and  intends  it  lor 
his  children,  who  should  certainly  appreciate  it. 

The  work  which  next  comes  to  hand  is  of  a  char- 
acter entirely  dissimilar  to  those  last  mentioned.  It 
is  from  the  collection  of  D.  McN.  Stauffer  of  "The 
Engineering  News,"  New  York,  and  is  the  mag- 
num opus  of  his  many  privately  illustrated  books. 
It  is  entitled  "A  History  of  Philadelphia,"  by  VVest- 
cott.  The  size  of  the  work  is  ten  by  thirteen  inches, 
and  contains  twenty-five  hundred  and  eighty  pages 
of  text ;  eight  thousand  illustrations  have  been  laid 
and  inserted  in  the  work.  These  include  over  three 
thousand  autograph  letters  or  documents  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  early  history  of  Phila- 
delphia (1680- 1 830).  Many  of  these  autographs 
are  valuable,  and  embrace  nearly  every  Pennsyl- 
vania signer  of  the  Declaration,  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  military  officers,  nearly  all 
of  the  prominent  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen 
and  men  of  note  mentioned  in  the  work.  Among 
the  illustrations  are  many  broadsides  and  printed 
documents,  newspapers,  colonial  money,  old  lottery 
tickets,  and  various  odd  bits  of  that  kind.  There 
are  maps  of  the  city  and  province,  including 
Holmes'  map  of  1681,  and  Dutch  maps  of  1700. 
The  printed  documents  include  two  broadsides  of 
1775  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  imprint),  announcing  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  There  is 
also  an  old  playbill  of  the  American  Company  at 
the  South-street  Theater  of  1767,  and  a  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Penn,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
scalps  of  Indians,  male  and  female  (B.  Franklin  im- 
print).    There  are  a  number  of  these  documents 


printed  by  Prankiin,  including  a  copy  of  his  first 
newspaper. 

The  illustrations  also  include  a  complete  set  of 
"Birch's  Views  of  Philadelphia,"  old  views  from  the 
"American  Columbian"  and  other  early  magazines, 
and  eveiy  variety  of  odd  news  obtainable  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  history.  The  portraits 
include  impressions  from  over  four  hundred  private 
plates.  The  special  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it 
contains  nearly  one  thousand  pen-and-ink  and 
water-color  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Staufifer  from 
original  drawings  of  old  Philadelphia  houses,  family 
portraits,  and  various  items  of  connected  interest 
not  before  engraved. 

Mr.  Stauffer  has  been  collecting  matter  for  this 
book  since  1875,  having  inherited  about  two  tons 
of  the  papers  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
from  which  most  of  his  autographs  have  been 
culled  for  this  work,  though  many  other  accumula- 
tions of  papers  on  Pennsylvania  have  been  pur- 
chased or  ransacked  for  this  purpose.  No  money 
has  been  spared  in  the  purchase  of  material  for  the 
illustration  of  this  peerless  book.  Provision  has 
been  made  to  bestow  it  upon  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  after  Mr.  Stauffer  has  done  with  it. 
It  consists  of  fifty  folio  volumes.  Mr.  Stauffer  did 
all  his  own  inlaying.  There  is  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  labor.  The  work  was  never 
printed  in  book  form,  but  was  published  in  the 
"Philadelphia  Sunday  Dispatch"  for  about  seven- 
teen years.  Mr.  Stauffer  secured  a  special  set 
printed  on  one  side  only,  and  these  are  mounted  in 
double  columns  over  a  sheet  with  border  lines  and 
heading.    It  is  a  monumental  work. 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Stauffer  ever  had  the  courage 
to  go  into  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  stupendous 
work.  We  hope  he  will  be  neither  frightened  nor 
insulted  at  the  price  which  we  have  placed  upon 
these  volumes,  and  we  think  is  rather  under  than 
over  their  value,  estimating  all  the  labor  upon  them 
except  that  of  hunting  up  the  material — an  item 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate — say 
costs  of  printed  material  and  inlaying  or  mounting, 
value  of  autographs  and  prints  with  inlaying.  One 
thousand  pen-and-ink  sketches,  of  course,  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  W^e  put  the  value  of  the  set  at 
$80,000. 

The  next  is  "Washington's  Military  Family," 
another  interesting  and  very  important  historical 
work.  The  text  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the 
"Magazine  of  American  History."  Its  size  is  seven- 
teen by  twelve  inches,  and  is  illustrated  by  private 
portraits  and  autograph  letters,  fifteen  of  which 
are  a.  1.  s.  by  Washington ;  also  letters  of  thirty-one 
out  of  the  thirty-two  members  of   his    staff,  P.  P. 
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Thornton  (mentioned  only  by  Sparks)  being  alone 
missing.  Lieutenants  Colfax,  Gibbs  and  Livings- 
ton of  his  life-guard  are  also  represented  by  a.  1.  s. 
"Alexander  Graydon's  Memoirs,"  imperial  8vo,  is 
illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  portraits 
and  views  and  seventy-six  autograph  letters.  Simp- 
son's "Eminent  Philadelphians,"  four  volumes, 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  portraits,  twenty- 
seven  views,  the  bulk  of  the  portraits  from  private 
places.  "The  Tower  of  London,"  with  four  hun- 
dred views  and  portraits,  is  a  companion  to  "West- 
minster Abbey"  of  the  same  collection. 

John  W.  Francis'  "Old  New  York,"  large  paper, 
extended  to  five  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two  portraits  and  one  hundred 
views.  Many  of  the  portraits  are  of  the  extremes! 
rarity.  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  Jean  Henri 
D'Aubigne,  six  volumes,  large  paper,  illustrated  by 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  portraits  and  views.  The 
efrort  in  this  work  has  been  to  illustrate  with  con- 
temporary views  and  portraits.  There  are  forty- 
six  portraits  of  Luther,  beginning  about  1545 ;  also 
a  portrait  of  Philip  Melanchthon,  engraved  by  his 
personal  friend,  Lucas  von  Cranach.  "Amenities 
of  Literature,"  Isaac  D'Israeli,  is  in  six  volumes, 
five  hundred  and  ninety-one  portraits  and  views. 

"Tobacco  and  Its  Associations,"  Fairholt,  two 
volumes,  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  inserted 
portraits  and  views.  This  collection  contains  many 
other  extra-illustrated  books,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  "Life  of  Nelson,"  four  volumes ;  Philip 
Freneau's  "Poems  of  the  Revolution,"  two  vol- 
umes; W.  S.  Baker's  "American  Engravers,"  two 
volumes ;  "Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Rush" ;  "The 
Shippen  Family,"  four  volumes;  "Life  of  Col. 
Wm.  Bradford,"  two  volumes ;  "Memoirs  of  Fran- 
cis Hopkinson,"  fifteen  copies  only  printed,  illus- 
trated entirely  by  water-color  portraits  and  views 
made  by  Mr.  Stauffer.  It  is  still  unfinished.  This 
ends  our  record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lections of  local  history  in  the  country.  The  "His- 
tory of  Philadelphia"  is  probably  without  a  parallel 
among  illustrated  local  histories. 

Francis  A.  NiccoUs  of  Boston  has  illustrated  the 
Birkbeck  Hill  edition  of  Boswell's  "Johnson"  by 
the  insertion  of  nine  hundred  prints  of  an  unex- 
ceptionably  fine  quality,  extending  the  work  from 
six  to  eleven  volumes ;  it  is  bound  in  green  levant 
by  Macdonald  and  Allen.  He  has  also  extended 
Irving's  "Washington"  from  five  to  ten  volumes 
by  the  insertion  of  six  hundred  prints.  "The  Life 
of  Nell  Gwynn"  has  been  extended  to  two  volumes 
by  the  addition  of  one  hundred  prints,  bound  in  full 
maroon  levant  by  Macdonald. 


WiUiam  Hazlitt's  "Napoleon,"  1852  edition,  ex- 
tended to  four  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  three 
hundred  prints,  Mr.  NiccoUs  has  in  addition  a 
number  of  smaller  works,  as  Lamartine's  "Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,"  Durand's  "Marie  Louise,"  Mar- 
ten's "Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb,"  and  a  number 
of  works  on  the  Napoleonic  period.  His  inlaying 
was  done  by  Poole  of  Boston.  The  interest  gen- 
erally attaching  to  this  collection  is  in  the  Napoleon 
and  the  works  extending  over  that  period.  Many 
of  the  books  of  this  collection  are  extremely  inter- 
estmg,  and  we  regret  that  our  account  of  them  is 
unworthy  their  importance, 

Irving  Browne,  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Troy,  now 
of  the  Albany  "Law  Journal,"  has  made  an  attrac- 
tive and  eccentric  collection  of  illustrated  books. 
He  has  illustrated  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  vol- 
umes, using  ten  thousand  prints,  drawings  and 
sketches.  Among  his  books  was  "The  Croakers," 
by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  being  number  two  of  the  Bradford  Club  pub- 
lications. He  extended  this  octavo  volume  to  four 
by  the  addition  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
portraits  and  views  of  exemplary  beauty.  The  in- 
laying was  done  by  Trent.  He  also  illustrated  an- 
other copy  of  the  same  work  with  superior  prints; 
also  a  large-paper  copy  of  James  Wynne's  "Private 
Libraries  of  New  York,"  only  one  hundred  printed, 
extending  the  one  volume  to  three  by  the  insertion 
of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  prints,  mostly  India 
proof.  This  is  a  fine  book  for  the  display  of  rare 
portraits.  He  extended  Walton's  "Complete  Ang- 
ler" from  one  to  three  volumes  by  inserting  four 
hundred  illustrations. 

There  were  ten  editions  of  Walton  in  this  collec- 
tion.   Nor  did  Dibdin  escape  himl 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Browne's  remarkable  col- 
lection of  illustrated  books,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
wide  range  he  had  taken  and  his  apparent  want  of 
method.  It  would  seem  that  the  moment  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  book,  it  was  put  under  the  rack 
to  extort  its  capacity  for  illustrations.  He  illus- 
trated everything — he  was  omnivorous,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  versatility  and  industry  resulted  in 
the  production  of  some  noble  books,  they  were 
without  specialty  or  system.  In  his  vagaries  he 
illustrated,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  John  Milton, 
Boccaccio,  Edward  Everett,  John  Bunyan,  the 
wicked  tinker  of  Elstow,  a  collection  of  "Love 
Poems,"  Debree's  "Book  of  Death,"  "Odes  10 
Anacreon,"  "Shades  of  an  Old  Bookseller," 
"Poetry,"  "Fine  Arts,"  "Travels,"  "Natural  His- 
tory," and,  last  of  all,  in  the  moment  of  despair  that 
he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  he  conceived 
the   idea   of   illustrating   a   catalogue  of   his   own 
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books,  and  this,  wc  think,  was  the  most  curious  of 
all  his  illustrated  books. 

Mr.  Browne's  collection,  although  it  contained 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  books,  was  singularly 
deficient  in  biographical  works,  which  are,  from 
our  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  all  illustrated  books.  A  noble  life,  with 
all  its  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  beauties  put  fairly  on 
record,  is  of  itself  a  model  for  emulation.  Some 
are  inoculative,  and  possess  the  power  of  transfus- 
ing character  into  the  reader,  and  when  interpreted 
by  beautiful  and  appropriate  portraits  and  prints, 
take  a  new  grace  which  cannot  fail  in  its  inspira- 
tion. Carlyle  says:  "Man's  social  nature  evinces 
itself  in  the  unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  biog- 
raphy," Emerson  says :  "Man  can  paint  or  make 
or  think  nothing  but  man.  What  is  history  but  the 
work  of  ideas,  the  record  of  the  incomparable 
energy  and  aspirations  of  man?  All  novels  are  a 
fictitious  biography;^  the  drama  is  but  artificial 
biography,"  Everything  that  a  man  can  say  "I 
saw,"  is  history,  everything  that  he  can  say  "I  did," 
is  material  for  his  biography,  Plutarch's  "Lives," 
written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  like 
Homer's  "Iliad,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  in  the 
world,  only  it  should  be  supplemented  with  the 
lives  of  Faraday,  Gladstone,  Peabody,  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Parker,  Charles  Sumner,  James  Lick  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  and  illustrated,  that,  thus  embalmed 
in  thought  and  form,  their  apotheosis  may  there 
abide  forever;  for — 

'He  is  not  dead  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 

We  now  take  up  one  of  the  noted  collections  of 
New  York.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  last  in 
two  particulars;  first,  the  prevailing  element  is 
biography,  and  secondly,  there  was  a  purpose  and 
design  in  its  formation.  It  is  the  collection  of  John 
H.  V.  Arnold,  Mr,  Arnold's  devotion  has  extended 
to  the  whole  field  of  literature ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  what  particular  department  held  with 
him  the  supremacy.  But  in  his  extra-illustrated 
books  his  partiality  is  clearly  biography  of  the 
drama  and  Americana;  all  his  favorites  in  these  de- 
partments he  has  lavishly  adorned  with  illustra- 
tions, 

A  description  of  his  illustrated  books  begins  with 
"The  Life  of  Thomas  Stothard  the  Artist,"  by  Mrs. 
Anne  E.  Bray;  this  is  a  book  of  great  elegance — 


1  The  true  science  of  biography  is  professed  by  the 
great  novelists  of  the  day.  We  see  its  growth  in  reading 
the  works  of  Goethe  and  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens and  Victor  Hugo  and  their  thousand  pupils  in  the 
divinest  of  all  arts,  the  picturing  of  human  lite.— Lesley. 


originally  in  one  octavo  volume,  now  made  into 
three  volumes  folio  by  the  insertion  of  six  hundred 
prints,  the  choicest  subjects  of  the  artist  and  of  un- 
exceptional purity,  bound  by  Bedford,  London. 
There  is  another  copy  of  the  same  work  with  com- 
plete sets  of  Stothard's  illustrations  to  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  proofs;  to  Boccaccio's  "Decameron," 
proofs;  to  "Pilgrim's  Progress";  "Shakespeare," 
proofs;  Walton's  "Angler,"  proofs;  "Arabian 
Nights,"  "Don  Quixote,"  and  Fielding's  novels. 
And  still  another  copy,  with  one  hundred  prints,  in- 
serted, being  selections  from  Stothard's  works.  "A 
Memoir  of  Charles  Mathews,"  by  Mrs,  Mathews, 
extended  to  seven  volumes,  with  three  hundred  rare 
and  curious  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses,  origi- 
nal drawings,  autograph  letters  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
Liston,  Kemble,  O'Keefe,  Wroughton,  Bunn,  and 
many  others.  These  volumes  are  bound  by  Riviere 
in  green  crushed  levant.  There  is  another  copy  of 
the  same  work  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prints  inserted,  with  rare  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Madame  Vestris  and  Peg  Woffing- 
ton;  this  is  bound  in  crimson  crushed  levant  by 
Bedford;  and  another  copy  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes; also  "Mathewiana,"  illustrated  by  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  portraits,  in  character,  of 
which  thirty-five  are  portraits  of  Mathews,  two 
original  drawings,  and  twelve  in  pencil,  bound  by 
Zaehnsdorf;  also  "Catalogue  Raisonne"  of  Charles 
Mathews'  gallery  of  Theatrical  Portraits,  with  au- 
tograph letter  of  Mr,  Mathews  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  portraits  added,  including  por- 
traits of  Lamb,  Macklin,  Vestris,  Liston,  Oxbury, 
Farquhar  and  Colman,  all  proofs,  also  of  Miss 
Kelly,  Miss  Duncan  and  Miss  Pope,  This  is  a 
quarto  volume,  bound  by  Hayday,  London.  There 
are  thirty-two  privately  illustrated  volumes  in  this 
library  relating  to  Charles  Mathews, 

A  sketch  of  the  "Life  of  James  Wallack,"  large 
paper,  wath  seventy-five  portraits  and  autographs 
of  Sheridan,  Mathews,  Elliston,  Booth,  Hackett, 
Seguin,  Morris,  Kean  and  Forrest;  also  playbills 
inserted.  Among  the  portraits  are  those  of  George 
H.  Barrett,  Laura  Addison,  W.  E.  Burton,  G.  P. 
Morris,  J.  H,  Hackett  and  J,  B,  Booth,  This  book 
has  been  illustrated  with  much  care,  and  is  a  great 
success  of  the  illustrator's  art, 

John  Gait's  "Lives  of  the  Players,"  with  a  multi- 
tude of  scarce  and  valuable  theatrical  portraits,  has 
been  extended  from  one  to  four  volumes  and  in- 
laid to  royal  quarto;  these  volumes  are  illustrated 
by  a  unique  assortment  of  theatrical  matter,  and 
embrace  the  lives  of  David  Garrick,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Siddons,  Thomas  Holcroft,  Thomas  Doggett,  Mrs. 
Frances  Abington,    Tate    \^'■illianlson,  and  others, 
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all  illustrated.  The  "Dramatic  Biographies"  in- 
clude memoirs  of  the  Keans,  Kembles,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Bellamy,  Inchbald,  Betterton,^  Wilks,  Gibber, 
Lewis,  DeCastro,  Clarke,  Forrest,  Hamblin  and 
Cooke. 

There  is  also  Horace  Walpole's  "Royal  and  No- 
ble Authors  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland," 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  in  five  vol- 
umes, royal  quarto.  This  collection  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  memoirs.  "A  Description  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,"  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  por- 
traits and  views,  with  Walpole's  original  manu- 
script inserted,  is  of  the  series. 

But  the  crowning  monument  of  Mr.  Arnold's  in- 
dustry and  liberality  is  Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "Rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  Stage,"  extended  to  twenty 
volumes.  For  the  materials  alone  of  this  collection 
Mr.  Arnold  assured  us  that  he  had  expended  over 
nine  thousand  dollars  (1882).  Any  effort  toward 
a  description  of  this  enormous  work,  without  a 
thorough  inspection,  must  be  a  failure.  There  are 
not  less  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  persons  and  scenes,  ranging  over  the  entire 
period  from  1750  to  i860.  And  another  copy  of  the 
same  with  two  hundred  illustrations. 

George  W.  Gustis'  "Recollections  and  Private 
Memoirs  of  Washington,"  Memoir  by  B.  J.  Los- 
sing.  There  are  three  volumes  in  the  set,  contain- 
ing three  hundred  and  seventy-five  additional 
prints,  including  Generals  Braddock,  Wolfe,  Gates, 
Burgoyne,  Lafayette,  Arnold,  Ethan  Allen,  G.  W. 
Peale,  Sam  Adams  and  John  Laurens.  Bound  by 
R.  W.  Smith,  in  blue  crushed  levant. 

But  as  to  external  elegance  and  internal  his- 
torical completeness,  nothing  in  this  collection  is 
equal  to  John  W.  Francis'  "Old  New  York."  It 
contains  twenty-five  hundred  autographs,  portraits 
and  views,  and  more  than  that  number  of  news- 
paper cuttings.  The  original  one  volume  has  been 
extended  to  nine  royal  folio  volumes,  all  sumptu- 
ously bound  by  R.  W.  Smith  of  New  York  in 
brown  crushed  levant,  elaborately  tooled  inside  and 
out.     Nothing   has   been    spared  to  make  this  the 


1  This  was  Gildon's  "Betterton."  1710.  Colley  Gibber, 
in  his  "Lives  of  the  Famous  Actors,"  says:  "Betterton 
was  a  superlative  actor,  but  was  clumsily  made,  having 
a  great  head,  short  thick  neck,  stooped  at  the  shoulders, 
and  had  short  fat  arms  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher 
than  his  stomach.  His  left  hand  freriuently  lodged  in  his 
breast  between  his  coat  and  his  waistcoat,  while  with  his 
right  hand  he  prepared  his  speech.  His  actions  were  few 
but  just.  He  had  little  eyes  and  a  broad  face  a  little 
pock-pitten,  a  corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs  with  large 
feet.    He  was  better  to  meet  than  to  follow." 

Evelyn  and  Pepys  note  Betterton's  triumphs,  Tillotson 
learned  from  him  his  effective  elocution,  Kneller  painted 
him,  and  Pope  loved  him. — Tttrkerman. 


finest  local  history  of  New  York  in  existence.* 
There  is  another  copy  of  this  work,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  William  L.  Andrews,  in  two  volumes, 
royal  octavo.  Also,  "New  York  During  the  Last 
Half  Gentury,"  fully  illustrated. 

Another  very  noted  book  of  this  library  is 
"Homes  of  American  Authors,"  by  George  P.  Put- 
nam. This  work  lies  near  the  heart  of  every  lover 
of  American  literature.  All  the  illustrations  are  on 
India  paper.  It  contains  seventy-five  autograph 
letters,  inserted  among  which  are  those  of  Edward 
Everett,  George  W.  Gurtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Wm.  G.  Bryant,  R.  H.  Dana,  Wm.  H.  Prescott, 
W.  Gilmore  Simms  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  of  Mr.  Arnold 
without  one  glance  of  recognition  at  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— Boswell's  "Sam  Johnson  and  John- 
soniana,"  in  eleven  volumes,  with  about  one  thou- 
sand illustrations,  including  William  Oldys,  Thomas 
Gliatterton,  Jacob  Tonson,  Sir  William  Davenant, 
Philip  Astley,  Bishop  Percy,  George  Stevens, 
Hugh  Kelly,  Robert  Wilks,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Al- 
lan Ramsay,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ghudleigh,  with 
original  drawings  of  Catharine  Rudd.  These  vol- 
umes were  bound  by  Murray,  London. 

Next  comes  Peter  Cunningham's  "Oliver  Gold- 
smith," in  four  royal  octavo  volumes,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  portraits.  So  identical  was  the 
literary  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  lived,  that  there  is  not  a  portrait  ni 
the  latter  which  the  former  does  not  contain.  As 
to  the  men,  there  never  was  probably  a  greater  con- 
trast between  two  famous  contemporaneous 
writers.  Johnson's  life  was  a  high  consistency; 
there  was  no  inilation  about  him;  he  was  quiet, 
deep  and  solemn ;  what  he  did,  he  did  with  a  sys- 
tem and  a  method  all  of  which  was  strongly  in  con- 
trast with  the  slovenly  wretchedness  of  the  un- 
systematized, tempest-tossed  career  that  lived  con- 
stantly with  Oliver,  and  which  never  entered  the 
home  or  heart  of  Samuel.    And  yet,  every  high  lit- 


i  Volume  I  is  entitled  "Early  Typography,"  and  con- 
tains eighty  portraits  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
maps. — Volume  II,  "Administrative  History,"  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  portraits,  besides  views. — Volume 
III,  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
portraits  and  eighty  views. — Volume  IV,  "Dramatic  His- 
tory," two  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  and  sixty  views. — 
Volume  V,  "Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  portraits  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  views, 
with  autograph  letters. — Volume  VI,  "Literary  History," 
one  hundred  portraits  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  views. 
—Volumes  VII  and  VIII,  "Life  of  the  Author,"  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  portraits  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
views. — Volume  IX,  "Mayors  of  New  York,"  autograph 
letters  from  all  the  mayors  from  1665  to  1872,  nearly  all 
accompanied  by  portraits. 

Mr.  Arnold  paid  13,650  for  this  work  twenty  years  ago. 
Estimating  upon  the  natural  advance  of  first-class  mate- 
rial, the  value  of  these  volumes  at  the  ureeent  lime  would 
far  exceed  ?1 0,000. 
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erary  attractiveness  which  Johnson  possessed  was  tliick  royal  quarto  volumes,  bound  by  R.  W.  Smitn. 

found    intensified    in    Goldsmith.     Johnson    wrote  Here  also  is  Arthur  Murphy,  author  of  "Johnson 

stronger  but  with  greater  difficulty;  his  style  had  and  Garrick,"  extended   to   three   quarto  volumes, 

the  same  graceful  ease   of  movement,  almost  care-  and  illustrated  by  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  in- 

lessness,  but  always  good  taste  of  Goldsmith,  which  serted  prints. 

has  made  the  works  of  the  latter  beloved  wherever  Mr.  Daly  has  illustrated  the  folio  Douay  Bible, 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Goldsmith's  great  published  at  Dublin,  1753.  This  work  he  has  ex- 
superiority  was  manifest  when  he  projected  his  im-  tended  to  fifty  volumes.  It  contains  original  draw- 
agination  into  space,  and  filled  it  with  scenery,  ings  by  Raphael,  Blake,  Bewick,  and  others,  as  well 
events,  and  peopled  it  with  beings  never  known  to  as  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  Durer,  Hogarth  and 
us  before.  many    others.     It    also    contains    thousands  of  the 

But    we   are    transcending   our    proper  domain,  choicest  engravings.     It  is  a  mammoth  work. 
Goldsmith  mav  have  been  a  better  man  than  John-         James  Boswell's  "Life    of    Samuel    Johnson"  is 

son,  but  the  latter  had  fixed  purposes.     Goldsmith  here  extended  to  six  volumes  by  the  insertion  of 

was  a  waif  of  circumstances.  over  six  hundred  prints,  mostly  portraits ;  bound 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  hundreds  of  illus-  by  Bain  of  London  in  full  crimson  levant.     Could 

trated   books.     Of   "David    Garrick,"   by  Thomas  Johnson  come   back   to   earth,  he  would  probably 

Davies,    there    were    two    copies ;    of    Percy  Fitz-  express  his  approbation  of  this  book  by  his  accus- 

gerald's    "Garrick,"    there   was  a  copy  with  thirty  tomed  "grunt," 

portraits  of  Garrick,  and  over  one  hundred  other  We  further  note  Campbell's  "Life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
prints,  bound  by  Bedford;  also  "Private  Corre-  dons"  (probably  never  written  by  Thomas  Camp- 
spondence  of  Garrick,"  and  "Garrick  in  the  Green  bell — it  is  a  slovenly  performance),  with  one  hun- 
Room,"  w'ith  seventy  portraits  of  Garrick  ,  bound  dred  and  sixty  prints,  many  rare  portraits  of  Mrs. 
by  Lewis;  "Public  and  Private  Life  of  Mrs.  Jor-  Siddons.  Robert  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days,"  two 
dan  ("Miss  Bland  or  Mrs.  Ford"),  Mistress  of  the  volumes,  octavo,  extended  to  twelve,  each  forming 
Duke  of  Clarence" ;  also  "Count  Joannes"  (George  one  month,  having  many  hundred  prints  inserted, 
Jones) ;  Knight's  "Shakespeare" ;  "Tammany  So-  newspaper  cuttings,  broadsides  and  old  playbills,  a 
ciety" ;  "The  Croakers" ;  "Cromwelliana"  ;  curious  and  interesting  assemblage  of  portraits,  and 
"Theatres  of  London" ;  besides  Granger's  "Bio-  some  original  drawings.  Also,  Peter  Cunning- 
graphical  History  of  England" ;  a  set  of  Thomas  F.  ham's  "Story  of  Nell  Gwyn,"  extended  to  imperial 
Dibdin's  works  in  seventeen  volumes ;  a  large  rep-  octavo,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  rare  por- 
resentation  in  American  history  of  extremely  rare  traits  inserted ;  bound  in  crimson  levant  by  Brad- 
works  ;  "Hakluyt  Society  Early  Voyages,"  com-  street.  Although  this  seems  to  be  a  book  of  match- 
plete;  also  PVench,  English  and  American  Fiction  less  beauty,  yet  it  is  to  be  superseded  by  another 
and  Bibliography.  life   of    Nell    which    will    far   transcend  it  in  both 

The  histrionic  art  has  also  been  nobly  and  wor-  quality  and  quantity.  It  will  be  in  four  folio  vol- 
thily  represented  in  extra-illustrated  literature  by  umes,  and  will  have  no  equal  in  America.  S. 
Augustin  Daly  of  New  York.  He  has  performed  Spooner's  "Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
herculean  and  chivalric  work  in  illustrating  the  large  paper,  two  volumes,  extended  to  four  by  the 
drama.  He  illustrated  the  "Memorial"  presented  insertion  of  one  thousand  portraits,  etchings,  draw- 
by  loving  hands  to  commemorate  that  good  man  ings,  etc.  "Thespis :  a  Critical  Examination  into 
George  Holland,  who  went  to  his  narrow  resting-  the  Merits  of  the  Principal  Performers  belonging 
place  from  the  "Little  Church  Around  the  Corner."  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,"  by  Hugh  Kelly,  the 
There  were  only  fifty  copies  of  this  "Memorial"  whole  inlaid  to  folio  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
printed.  This  one  has  been  extended  to  two  stout  extra  prints  inserted,  with  forty  various  portraits  of 
volumes  by  the  insertion  of  two  hundred  prints,  in-  Garrick  and  others.  F.  W.  Hawkins'  "Life  of  Ed- 
cluding  one  original  sketch  of  Holland  as  the  "Fat  mund  Kean,"  extended  to  fourteen  volumes,  large 
Boy"  in  "Pickwick,"  by  Tom  Worth ;  drawings  of  folio.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  Garrick,"  ex- 
Delphini  the  clown,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  T.  S.  Cooper,  tended  to  fifteen  volumes.  These  volumes  contain 
Holland  as  "Paul  Pry,"  etc. ;  bound  in  claret  levant  many  rare  autographs.  Garrick's  first  will,  with  his 
by  R.  W.  Smith  of  New  York.    Also,  a  "Sketch  of  signature  on  every  page. 

Edwin  Booth" ;  and    another   charming  work,  the         In  the  association  of  these  two  great  names  we 

"Life  of  Ricriard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  the  English  recall  what  Donaldson  said  in  his  "Recollections" — 

Hyperides,  illustrated  by  three   hundred    and  fifty  "that  Kean  was  the  only  actor  that  never  allowed 

portraits,  views  and  autograph  letters,  making  two  a  London  manager  to  place  his  name  in  the  bills 
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for  a  secondary  character.    Even  Garrick  when  an  vast  number  of  prints,  drawings,  water  colors,  etc. 

engaged  performer  had  to  personate  inferior  parts.'"  And  now  comes  Mr.  Daly's  colossus,  the  complete 

William  Henry  Ireland's  "Forgeries,"  the  largest  title-page  to  the  finished  and  bound  volumes  of 
collection  in  the  world,  containing  all  the  original  which  is  as  follows:  "Records  of  the  New  York 
manuscript  of  Ireland's  confession,  original  draw-  Stage  from  1750  to  i860,  by  Joseph  N.  Ireland,  Ex- 
ing  of  his  new  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  etc.  An-  tended  and  Extra  Illustrated  for  Augustin  Daly  by 
other  copy  of  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  extended  to  ten  Augustus  Toedteberg,  published  by  T.  H.  Morrell. 
volumes,  quarto,  containing  an  extraordinary  col-  1867."  The  original  two  quarto  volumes  of  this 
lection  of  Johnson  and  Boswell  autographs,  work  have  been  extended  to  thirty-three  large  thick 
Doran's  "Annals"  and  Genest's  "History  of  the  folios,  by  the  insertion  of  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
English  Stage,"  each  extended  to  twenty-five  vol-  dred  illustrations,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred 
umes,  quarto.  There  are  some  of  the  rarest  the-  v/ater-colors,  drawings,  original  and  otherwise,  sev- 
atrical  prints  known  in  these  collections.  Also,  eral  thousand  portraits  of  authors,  actors  and  act- 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray's  "Letters  to  Ann  resses,  a  great  number  of  autographs  of  the  same, 
Burchfield,"  the  printed  pages  faced  with  all  the  scenes  from  plays,  portraits  of  celebrated  men  and 
originals  of  these  letters,  besides  many  others;  women  of  historical  note  upon  whom  plays  have 
with  original  drawings,  and  unpublished  letters  and  been  founded  and  who  have  been  represented  upon 
sketches  of  Thackeray,  extended  to  three  large  the  stage,  as  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  the  Richards  and 
folio  volumes,  inlaid  by  Trent.  Henrys  of  England.    There  is  a  collection  of  about 

"Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'"  one  thousand  playbills,  commencing  1794  at  the  Old 
the  "Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  John  Street  Theater;  also  biographical  sketches, 
States,"  each  extended  to  three  volumes,  quarto,  a  cuttings  and  obituaries  of  nearly  every  person  de- 
complete  set  of  autographs  and  autographic  letters  ceased  named  in  the  book ;  all  the  different  views  of 
accompanying  each.  theaters  obtainable  have  also  been    added    to    the 

Colley  Gibber's  "Apology  for   His    Own    Life,"  work.    This  has  been  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Toedte- 

1740;  about  five  hundred  portraits,  with  some  rare  berg.     The  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  in  the 

tracts,  have  been  added  to  this  work,  extending  it  work  is  unique.    In  the  make-up  of  the  work  none 

to  three  volumes,  folio.    This  is  a  delightful  book,  but  the  very  best  material  has  been  used ;  the  whole 

The  work  was  done  by  Toedteberg,  and  bound  by  bound  by  Stikeman,  in  half  crimson  levant.     This 

Matthews.  work  is  still  unfinished;  a  volume  is  occasionally 

And  now  comes  Augustin  Daly's  privately  added  when  sufficient  new  material  has  accumulat- 
printed  plays  as  acted  at  his  own  theater,  viz. :  ed,  and  these  unconformable  issues  will  continue 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  "Midsummer  Night's  probably  so  long  as  Mr.  Daly  continues. 
Dream";  "As  You  Like  It";  "Love's  Labor's  We  have  one  more  book  to  describe  of  this  col- 
Lost"  ;  "The  Gountry  Girl" ;  "Recruiting  OfTicer" ;  lection.  It  is  the  "Life  of  Peg  Woffington,"  by 
"She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't";  "The  Incon-  Augustin  Daly.  The  original  volume  is  a  folio, 
stant" ;  "The  Gritic" ;  and  "The  School  for  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  there  are  but 
Scandal."  two  copies  in  this  state.    This  is  a  famous  book,  its 

All  of  these  plays  were  enlarged,  some  to  small,  entire  get-up  is  sans  defaut,  and  it  is  more  sugges- 

others  to  large  folio,  and  illustrated  with  portraits  tive  of  illustrations  than  any  work  we  have  ever 

of  the  actors  who  have  appeared  in  them  respec-  seen.     A  gentleman  of  New  York  who  examined 

tively  since  they  were  first  produced ;  also  original  it  leisurely,  pronounces  it  one  of  the  finest  speci- 

drawings  of    the    costumes,  scenes,  playbills,  etc.  mens  of  book-illustrating  in  the  world.    It  is  illus- 

Of  each  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  an  extra  copy  trated  by  the  addition  of  aquarelles  on  the  margins 

was  treated  in  the  same  manner,    and    generously  by  M.  Eugene  Grivaz,^  who  is  an  artist  of  more  than 

donated  by  Mr.    Daly   to    the  Stratford  Memorial  passing   merit,    and    has   produced    some    delicate 

Library.     The  task  of  arranging  and  inlaying  the  effects.    The  artist  had  but  faint  notions  of  the  will 

foregoing  and  following  volumes  belonging  to  Mr.  of  the  owner  or  of  the  subjects  for  which  he  wanted 

Daly   was    performed    by    Augustus     Toedteberg.  pictorial  treatment;  suggestions  had  been  made  to 

Ridgway's  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Billington,"  with  the  

answer;    "Mr.    and    Mrs.     John    Wood";    "Fanny  1  Eugene  Grivaz  Braduated  in  art  as  a  pupil  of  tho  Ecole 

Elssler" ;  "Lola  Montez"  ;  "Ira  Aldridge" ;  "Charles  ^^^  Beaux  Arts,  and  of  Lefehvre  and  noulauKor.  and  his 

^  debuts  were  made  as  a  painter  in  oil.     He  paints  in  oil 

Kean    ;    Barney  Williams" ;  "Goquelin  versus  Irv-  and  water  colors  with  oqual  facility,  but  bis  most  bril- 

ing" ;  "Henry  Inring."    All  of  the  above  works  have  l\ant  and  best-known  productions  are  in  the  latter  ine- 

,  °  dium,  with  which  indeed  he  is  most  in  sympathy.— Cd/- 

been  enlarged  to  uniform  folio,  and  illustrated  by  a  lector. 
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him  through  a  correspondence  only.  The  agent 
who  gave  Grivaz  the  book  says :  "I  was  in  fear  and 
trembhng  during  the  four  months  the  book  was  in 
Paris.  I  had  visions  of  the  returned  precious  vol- 
ume," said  he,  "with  Molieresque  figures  and  every- 
thing French.  Imagine  my  delight  when  I  found 
the  sentiment  of  the  drawings  as  Irish  as  Peg  her- 
self." The  page  where  Mr.  Daly  has  recounted  the 
first  visit  of  the  actress  to  Rich,  the  London  man- 
ager, a  gentleman  so  fond  of  felines  that  twenty- 
seven  cats  pervaded  his  breakfast-room — on  this 
occasion  to  Peg's  evident  disgust — is  an  epic.^ 

We  remember  an  engraving  from  Smallfield's 
painting,  representing  this  first  interview  of  Peg 
with  manager  Rich  at  his  breakfast-table  surround- 
ed by  his  cats.  The  artist  in  the  aquarelle  of  the 
present  volume  has  portrayed  the  tortoise-shell, 
brindled,  yellow,  red,  black,  and  white,  Siamese, 
Russian,  and  Maltese.  There  are  forty  drawings  or 
water-color  paintings  in  this  volume,  any  one  of 
which  is  worthy  of  special  mention  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  encounter  between  Peg  and  Kitty  Clive  is  an 
animated  scene.  Peg  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
delivering  a  "chopper"  on  the  head  of  Kitty,  as  the 
latter  slightly  stoops.  Altogether,  the  manner  in 
which  this  brace  of  beauties  are  represented  as  ex- 
changing "compliments"  indicates  that  neither  of 
them  are  "Corinthians"  in  the  wily  methods  of  the 
manly  art.  At  page  io8  Woffington  represents  the 
character  of  Andromache.  At  page  131  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  disturbance  in  the  Dublin  Theater. 
A  charming  piece  is  Peg  taking  her  lesson  or  de- 
claiming before  Mad.  Dumesnil.  On  page  89  she 
is  in  the  somber  character  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  there 
is  sadness  in  the  picture,  and  it  is  well  executed. 
Page  97  represents  Peg  taking  passage  for  Dublin. 
She  is  sitting  upon  her  trunks,  alone  and  apparent- 
ly friendless,  a  striking  contrast  to  her  subsequent 
career.  Page  141  represents  Woflfington  and  Tate 
Wilkinson ;  a  characteristic  scene.  Page  147  repre- 
sents the  hand  of  death  striking  the  actress.     She 


2  The  love  of  cats  is  not  a  ridiculous  passion,  judging 
from  the  men  and  women  who  have  indulged  in  it. 
Richelieu  loved  cats.  Mohammed  cut  the  sleeve  out  of 
his  garment  rather  than  disturb  his  favorite  cat  asleep 
upon  it.  The  poet  Gray  wrote  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
"Selina,"  Horace  Walpole's  favorite  pussy.  Bob  Southey 
kept  a  lot  of  plump  and  healthy  cats  which  ladies  of  his 
kitchen  nursed  and  the  Keswick  apothecary  dosed.  Pe- 
trarch had  his  pet  embalmed.  Andrea  Doria,  a  ruler  in 
Venice,  had  his  dead  cat's  portrait  painted.  The  cat  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  sat  by  his  side  when  he  gave  audience 
or  received  princes.  Rousseau  loved  cats,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  cut  a  large  hole  in  his  barn  for  their  conve- 
nience. Edgar  Allen  Poe  wrote  a  thrilling  tale  of  a  black 
cat.  Lady  Macbeth  alludes  to  the  household  pet.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  cat  which  he  called  Hodge,  on  which  he 
doted.  Lord  Chesterfield  when  he  died  left  a  pension  to 
his  cats  and  their  posterity.  Paul  De  Kock  had  thirty 
cats.  Chateaubriand  was  passionately  fond  of  cats. 
Whittington  and  his  cats  are  familiar  in  history. 


clutches  the  wings  of  the  scenery  and  falls  into  the 
arms  of  her  attendant.  And  last,  at  page  171,  the 
tomb,  with  the  shadowy  figure  of  Shakspeare  pay- 
ing tribute  over  the  grave  of  Peg,  is  well  conceived 
and  equally  well  rendered. 

This  work  will  probably  be  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes folio.  The  original  text  is  folio,  and  money 
will  not  be  wanting  to  make  it  the  finest  book  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  projecting  this  volume, 
to  enter  into  a  report  of  books  illustrated  by  this 
method,  and  but  few  have  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation ;  none  have  been  sought  for.  A  very  beauti- 
ful book,  "The  New  Helen,"  a  poem  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  illustrated  in  water-color  drawings  by 
Edward  Weisgerber,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

A.nother  work,  entitled  "Valentino,"  illustrated 
by  Major  Cronin  for  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  W.  Astor,  is  a  delightful  book.  And  yet 
another  for  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  same  artist,  "Sforza," 
Mr.  Astor  suggesting  nearly  all  the  subjects. 

"On  the  second  fiy-leaf  of  this  volume  is  a  por- 
trait of  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  pen  and  ink,  with 
background  finished  nearly  square,  as  in  a  steel- 
engraving.  The  next  fly-leaf  contains  a  general 
view  of  Milan  in  the  year  1500.  The  fly-title  shows 
an  aquarelle,  representing  a  fallen  Corinthian  col- 
umn with  a  lizard  crawling  over  it.  Foliage  and  dis- 
tant ruins  fill  in  the  background.  On  the  title-page, 
between  the  lines  of  print,  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
coin  of  Sforza's  reign,  owned  by  the  author.  The 
dedication  page  is  illuminated  with  an  antique  ink- 
horn  set  in  wreaths  of  gold,  holding  variegated 
pheasants'  quills,  which  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  page;  a  Cupid  toils  with  the  quills,  and  the 
horn  rests  on  a  carved  and  jeweled  bracket  clasped 
with  corn-flowers. 

"At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  chapter  are 
drawings  in  water-colors,  illustrating  the  general 
tenor  of  the  story,  or  some  particular  incident  re- 
lated in  the  text,  and  they  include  figures  in  the 
costumes  of  the  middle  ages,  warriors,  women,  and 
conjurors,  Italian  landscapes,  castles  and  palaces, 
historical  portraits,  Venetians  marines,  battles,  dra- 
matic situations,  and  character  heads.  Neither  the 
historical  nor  dramatic  features  of  the  novel  are 
neglected,  and  the  concluding  fly-leaf  is  a  full-page 
water-color,  representing  the  last  scene  in  Sforza's 
life."— New  York  World.^ 

Abram  Hosier  has  also  long  been  engaged  in 
this  work  for  many  of  the  New  York  illustrators, 
an  account  of  which  will  appear  in  the  list  of  their 


1  See  Chapter  VII  of  this  work. 
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illustrated  books,  respectively.^  Mr.  Hosier  illus- 
trated the  "Jersey  Prison  Ships"  for  Charles  I. 
Bushnell,  Esq.;  also  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Coghlan," 
for  William  L.  Davis,  Esq. ;  and  Bryan's  "Diction- 
ary of  Painters,"  for  William  Wetmore.  He  did  a 
srreat  amount  of  work  for  Mr.  Menzies  in  his  "Life 
of  Washington,"  included  in  which  was  a  complete 
set  of  Washington's  headquarters,  drawn  from  na- 
ture; and  he  is  now  engaged  on  the  gr6at  work  of 
Thomas  J.  McKee. 

"The  Collector'^  says:  "When  A.  M.  Palmer, 
who  has  always  had  a  semi-professional  leaning  to 
bookishness,  commenced  to  make  a  history  of  the 
Union  Square  Theater,  he  doubtless  contemplated 
only  a  record  of  that  house  which  his  management 
made  prosperous  and  famous  all  over  the  world 
where  playhouses  exist,  which  should  tell  the  story 
of  his  actual  association  with  it."  The  "History 
of  the  Union  Square  Theater  under  A.  M.  Palm- 
er's Management"  is  now  complete  in  twelve  bulky 
folio  volumes.  Tt  is  a  perfectly  unique  work,  and 
contains  over  six  hundred  autobiographies  of  the 
various  actors  and  actresses  who,  during  this  man- 
agement, appeared  upon  its  boards.  There  are  also 
about  thirty-five  hundred  portraits,  play-bills,  plays, 
drawings,  and  music  produced  in  this  playhouse. 
Probably  no  more  complete  record  of  the  reign  of 
any  one  manager  was  ever  or  is  possible  to  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  Union  Square 
Theater  during  this  most  brilliant  period  of  its  ca- 
reer, but  it  contains  valuable  references  to  nearly 
every  great  playhouse  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
mass  of  personal  correspondence  with  the  manager, 
shedding  light  upon  his  relations  with  the  chief 
dramatic  characters  of  our  day. 

The  library  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  largely  composed  of 
theatrical  literature  and  the — drama.  Among  the 
many  valuable  books  in  his  collection  may  be  men- 
tioned Ryley's  "Itinerant,"  the  rare  1808  edition, 
in  nine  volumes.  The  existence  of  the  first  three 
volumes  of  this  series  was  long  doubted  by  book- 
men. This  set  has  five  autographic  letters  of  the 
author  inserted.  Tate  Williamson's  "Memoirs,"  in 
three  volumes;  "The  Wandering  Patentee,"  three 
volumes ;  Sayre's  "Collection  of  Dramatic  Por- 
traits"— it  is  an  ornate  copy  with  extra  portraits 
added;  Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New 
York  Stage,"  two  volumes,  which,  when  finished, 
will  consist  of  about  thirty  volumes,  containing  in 
portraits  alone  over  three  thousand,  besides  almost 
every  other  variety  of  illustration ;  also  "A  Memoir 
of  John  McCullough,"  with  extra  portraits,  auto- 
graph letters,  and  manuscript. 


1  And  in  Chapter  VII  of  this  work. 


Mr.  Palmer  has  many  privately  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare  and  of  the  early  English  au- 
thors ;  several  fine  examples.  He  has  undertaken  a 
work  which  would  seem  to  be  an  endless  one,  name- 
ly, to  illustrate  "The  Lives  of  Actors  and  Actresses," 
by  Laurence  Hutton ;  this  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  "History  of  the  Union  Square 
Theater."  A  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  these  works  may  be  obtained  from  a 
description,  but  an  actual  comprehension  of  them 
can  only  be  gained  by  an  examination  day  by  day. 
Mr.  Palmer  will  now  have  to  compile  a  similar 
"Record  of  the  Madison  Square  and  Broadway 
House,"  which  he  rescued.  We  hope  the  period  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  sojourn  may  be  extended  to  complete 
both  of  the  above  undertakings. 

It  was  our  original  intention,  as  before  stated,  to 
limit  this  work  territorially  to  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, but  visits  made  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  convinced  us  that  book-illustrating  was  not 
confined  to  this  great  metropolis  ;  and  we  are  great- 
ly mistaken  if  Boston  on  the  basis  of  population 
does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  expen- 
sive luxury.  We  have  had  greater  facilities  for  can- 
vassing New  York  and  Brooklyn  than  others  of  the 
great  cities,  but  we  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
custom  to  know  that  it  has  a  status  in  almost  every 
important  city  in  the  country.  Away  from  the  great 
centers,  however,  it  takes  the  form  of  local  histories 
and  institutions,  many  of  which  we  have  seen  and 
examined.  They  are  indeed  valuable  collections, 
but  too  special  for  our  present  purpose. 

Curtis  Guild,  Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Commercial  Bulletin,"  Boston,  is  the  owner  of  the 
celebrated  Washington  Irving's  "Life  of  George 
Washington,"  the  illustration  of  which  was  com- 
menced by  Thomas  H.  Morrell,  who  added  to  it 
eleven  hundred  prints,  including  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  portraits  of  Washington  and  fifty  auto- 
graph letters.  It  was  sold  at  the  Morrell  sale  in 
1866  to  Mr.  Menzies  for  $2,000,  from  whose  heirs 
Mr.  Guild  purchased  it  at  private  sale  in  1879.  and 
to  which  he  has  made  extensive  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions. It  now  consists,  with  the  memorial  volume 
of  Washington  Irving,  of  eleven  volumes,  contain- 
ing battle  plans  and  views  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
many  of  which  are  unique,  with  autograph  letters, 
muster-rolls,  military  orders,  printed  broadsides  of 
the  time,  and  many  original  water-color  drawings. 

There  are  actual  written  manuscripts  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Franklin.  Generals  Gage,  Gates.  Tvincoln, 
Burgoyne.  Marion,  Sumter,  Wayne.  Knox.  Put- 
nam, Benedict  Arnold,  Tom  Paine,  JeflFcrson.  Sam 
Adams,  John   Adams,    Hancock,   Jay,    and    many 
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others.  We  arc  here  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
past,  to  read  of  Washington's  request  to  General 
Heath  to  prepare  Massachusetts  troops  for  the 
field,  and  then  read  in  Heath's  own  handwriting 
his  letter  referring  to  the  order  to  his  subordinates 
calling  them  out.  These  eleven  volumes  are  each 
about  the  size  of  Webster's  Unabridged.  They  are 
elegantly  bound  in  green  crushed  levant.  Follow- 
ing comes  Robert  Chambers's  "Book  of  Days," 
originally  in  two  volumes,  now  extended  to  twelve 
by  the  insertion  of  a  vast  number  of  portraits  and 
views  and  other  rare  and  curious  matter;  each  vol- 
ume forms  one  month.  "Memoirs  of  John  Ban- 
nister, the  Comedian,"  extended  from  two  to  four 
volumes,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  prints,  nearly 
all  proofs,  bound  by  Riviere. 

Percy  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  David  Garrick,"  ex- 
tended by  Mr.  Guild  from  one  to  four  thick  volumes, 
is  illustrated  in  the  most  liberal  manner  by  rare 
portraits  of  Garrick  in  and  out  of  character,  and  all 
the  actors  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  Barry,  Quin, 
Foote,  Woodward,  Mossop,  Barton,  Booth,  King, 
Yates,  Badderly,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  Peg  Woffington,  and  all  the  rest,  besides 
numerous  rare  and  valuable  autograph  letters  of 
both  actors  and  actresses  referring  to  professional 
matters  of  great  historical  interest.  Among  the 
autographic  mementos  in  these  volumes  may  be 
mentioned  a  letter  of  David  Garrick,  one  of  Sam 
Johnson,  one  of  Madame  Piozzi  in  which  she  men- 
tions Mrs.  Siddons,  a  note  of  "Gentleman"  Smith, 
letters  of  Colley  Cibber,  Barton,  Booth,  Sam  Foqte 
speaking  of  Munden  and  Bannister's  acting.  Among 
the  extra  illustrations  are  a  set  of  what  are  known 
as  the  rare  cabinet  series  and  rare  contemporary 
prints  of  Garrick  and  others  in  the  costumes  in 
which  thev  played  the  different  characters.  That 
of  Macbeth,  for  instance,  in  full  court-dress  of  laced 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  bag-wig;  Hamlet  in  black 
court  suit,  and  Lear  in  similar  costume,  except  that 
the  coat  was  trimmed  with  fur.  The  portraits  of 
actresses  in  character  are  equally  amusing,  Lady 
Macbeth  being  represented  as  dressed  in  the  enor- 
mous hoop-skirt  and  head-dress  of  the  period,  Con- 
stance in  "King  John"  by  Mrs.  Spranger  Barry,  in 
similar  dress.  Bound  in  at  the  end  of  the  volumes 
is  the  contemporary  catalogue  of  Garrick's  estate 
and  effects,  which  were  sold  at  auction  July  23, 
1823.  Taking  these  volumes  as  a  whole,  they  form 
an  unusually  valuable  memorial  of  Garrick  and  his 
times. 

The  "Mem.oir  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  by  Boz,  of  it- 
self an  exceedingly  rare  book,  has  been  extended 
by  the  insertion  of  numerous  extra  illustrations, 
curious  autographs,  letters  of  Grimaldi  and  his  son, 


also  plavbills  and  many  other  curious  relics  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Guild's  love  of  dramatic  literature  found  an 
ample  scope  in  illustrating  the  large-paper  edition 
of  the  ".American  iJramatic  Series,"  issued  by 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  Of  this  inter- 
esting series  Mr.  Guild  obtained  the  first  copy  from 
the  press,  each  certified  by  the  publisher's  auto- 
graph, and  which  he  has  extended  by  the  insertion 
of  hundreds  of  extremely  rare  and  interesting 
prints,  besides  original  water-color  portraits  of  the 
elder  Booth  and  his  three  sons,  the  Placide  broth- 
ers, Thomas  Barry,  George  H.  Andrews,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Smith  and  other  Boston  favorites,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  autograph  letters.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit more  than  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  latter,  in- 
dicating the  value  of  this  set  of  seven  portly  volumes. 
Letters  are  inserted  of  Francois  Joseph  Talma,^ 
Georges  I^emaitre  (the  Talma  oi  the  Boulevards), 
Edmund  Kean,  George  F.  Cooke,  J.  P.  Kemble, 
Ellen  Tree,  Edwin  Forest,  J.  B.  Booth,  Edwin 
Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Duflf, 
John  Gilbert,  Brougham,  Burton,  Hackett,  Daven- 
port, the  Wallacks,  the  Jeflfersons,  the  Logan  sisters, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Other  volumes  of  Mr.  Guild's  collection  of  dra- 
matic works  were  similarly  treated,  as  the  "Life  of 
Thomas  Abthorpe  Cooper,"  Lester  Wallack's 
"Memories,"  and  "Old  Drury,"  to  say  nothing  of 
autographic  presentation  copies  from  various  act- 
ors of  "Recollections,"  "Reminiscences,"  "Experi- 
ences," of  which  he  possessed  many. 

Again,  we  have  J.  T.  Fields'  "Yesterdays  With 
Authors,"  extended  to  four  large  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  original  autograph  letters  of  dis- 
tinguished authors,  as  Pope,  De  Quincey,  Long- 
fellow, Tennyson,  Bryant,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Victor  Hugo,  Macaulay,  Be- 
ranger,  Guizot,  Landor,  and  others. 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  work  is  Frank 
D.  Goodrich's  "Court  of  Napoleon."  This  work 
has  been  extended  from  one  to  three  large  volumes. 
In  these,  besides  the  great  number  of  rare  engraved 
portraits  and  water-color  drawings,  there  are  auto- 


1  Talma  was  one  of  the  most  successful  comedians  of 
his  time,  and  he  owed  his  first  great  success  as  an  actor 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  forced  the  Comedie  Francaise 
to  perform  the  tragedy  of  "Charles  IX,"  by  Chenier.  Up 
to  this  period  Talma  had  played  only  indifferent  parts. 
In  this  play  he  was  superb,  and  the  people  became  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  him.  Talma  afterward  represented 
Proculus  in  the  "Brutus"  of  Voltaire,  whence  he  again 
outshone  all  other  actors.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
appeared  dressed  rigorously  according  to  the  antique  in 
a  toga  and  with  bare  legs.  Mademoiselle  Coutat,  who 
played  in  the  same  piece,  was  scandalized  at  this;  but 
the  pit  applauded  to  the  skies,  not  only  the  actor  and  the 
piece,  but  the  bare  legs— he  was  sans-culotte! — PUpson. 
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graph  letters  of  every  one  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
from  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.  to  Eugenie.  Be- 
ginning as  the  text  does  with  the  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  we  have  the  original  orders  of 
Robespierre,  Carnot,  Danton,  and  the  bloodthirsty 
letters  of  Barras  and  Tallien;  one  of  the  ill-fated 
Princess  Lamballe,  whose  head  was  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  on  a  pike  by  the  mob ;  also  of 
the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  Mirabeau  and  He- 
rault.  Following  these  were  the  letters  of  Bona- 
parte as  first  consul,  Josephine,  Cambaceres,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Marshals  Junot,  Murat,  Ney,  Duroc, 
Soult,  Macdonald,  Beauharnais,  and  others  of  mili- 
tary renown.  Then  come  Bonaparte's  letter  as  em- 
peror, and  one  of  Pius  VII.,  who  crowned  him ;  and 
it  seems  almost  like  being  transported  back  to  the 
great  soldier's  time  to  be  perusing  the  manuscript 
orders  of  Fouche,  minister  of  police ;  of  the  em- 
peror's uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch ;  of  David,  his  great 
painter;  Talma  and  George,  dramatic  celebrities; 
and  to  be  reading  the  very  lines  penned  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  great  sculptor;  or  those  that  were  traced 
by  the  fingers  that  guided  the  bow  of  that  most 
wonderful  of  all  violinists,  Paganini ;  Cuvier,  Le 
Grange,  Isabev,  Gros,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  other  scholars,  artists  and  celebrities. 

Want  of  space  permits  us  to  trespass  no  further, 
although  we  leave  undescribed  many  rarities  of  Mr. 
Guild's  famous  collection.  Two  souvenir  volumes, 
however,  which  until  this  moment  were  unob- 
served, demand  a  passing  reference.  One,  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  is  entirely  unique,  being 
composed  of  autograph  letters  concerning  his  works 
to  the  owner  hereof,  and  containing  an  autograph 
copy  of  his  "Excelsior,"  with  comments  upon  the 
"when,  why  and  how"  he  wrote  it;  and  a  souvenir 
volume  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  containing  au- 
tograph copies  of  his  "Last  Leaf,"  "Old  Ironsides." 
"Chambered  Nautilus,"  and  numerous  autograph 
letters  concerning  his  writings. 

"Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,"  extended  to 
three  large  volumes  with  two  hundred  prints  in- 
serted, and  Boswell's  "Life  of  Sam  Johnson,"  en- 
larged by  the  insertion  of  over  three  hundred  por- 
traits of  persons  mentioned  in  the  work,  including 
sixteen  of  Johnson.  No  man  ever  lived  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  of  which  so  little  has  been 
commendatory.  One  other  work,  James  Parton's 
"Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  in  six  regal  volumes ; 
this  set  is  rich  in  choice  engravings  and  rare  auto- 
graph letters.  Among  the  latter  are  many  of 
Franklin,  Washington,  Paine,  Paul  Jones,  Voltaire. 
Lafayette,  Robert  Morris,  Louis  XVI.,  William 
Penn,  John  Wesley  and  Richard  H.  Lee.  The 
complete  works  of    Charles  Dickens,  and  "Uncle 


Tom's  Cabin,"  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  are 
among  the  illustrated  books  of  Mr.  Guild.  In 
bindings.  Riviere,  Zaehnsdorf,  Tout,  Macdonald, 
Matthews,  and  other  noted  artisans  are  repre- 
sented. 

We  follow  with  another  eminent  collection  on  the 
drama,  the  owner  of  which,  Hon.  W.  B.  Maclay  of 
New  York,  died  since  the  following  facts  were  ob- 
tained from  his  library.  He  had  been  an  active  col- 
lector and  illustrator  for  many  years.  One  of  his 
finest  and  most  prized  works  was  probably  a  large- 
paper  copy  of  Doran's  "Annals  of  the  English 
Stage."  Here  were  also  fine  examples  of  Ireland's 
"Records  of  the  New  York  Stage" ;  Fitzgerald's 
"Life  of  Garrick";  "The  Kembles" ;  Donne's 
"Essays  on  the  Drama" ;  "Life  of  Holland" ;  "Life  of 
John  Howard  Payne" ;  "Old  New  York" ;  "Even- 
ings with  the  Sacred  Poets";  Forster's  "Life  of 
Dickens,"  six  volumes ;  "Life  of  Webster" ;  Lamb's 
"Essays,"  two  volumes,  eighty-one  illustrations; 
Thackeray's  "Four  Georges"  and  "English  Humor- 
ists"; "Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck," 
large  paper,  inserted  title,  extended  to  two  volumes 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  views  and  portraits, 
besides  autographs  of  the  authors,  James  Grant 
Wilson,  Maria  Hallcck,  a  sister  of  the  poet,  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  George  Hall,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
James  Lawson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jenny  Lind, 
Epes  Sargent,  Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Griswold, 
John  S.  Audubon,  and  many  others. 

Here  was  also  Fanny  Kemble's  "Record  of  a 
Girlhood,"  extended  from  three  to  six  volumes  by 
the  insertion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  por- 
traits (many  very  scarce  old  theatrical),  one  hun- 
dred views,  fourteen  original  drawings,  twenty-six 
autograph  letters,  among  which  are  Walter  Scott's, 
Thomas  Moore's,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's,  Sully's,  Madame  Vestris', 
and  others.  We  would,  however,  mention  Samuel 
Rogers'  "Table-Talk,"  extended  to  two  volumes, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  illustrations :  these  are 
beautiful  books ;  also  "Shakespeare's  England," 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prints,  two  volumes,  eigh- 
teenmo ;  and  large-paper  edition  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  many  prints. 

William  S.  Hills  of  Boston  has  performed  .some 
elegant  work  in  the  illustrating  of  popular  authors, 
a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  illustrators.  His 
bindings  are  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  illus- 
trated Oliver  W.  Holmes*  "One  Hundred  Days  in 
Europe,"  bv  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  illustra- 
tions, bound  bv  Sanford.  Boston.  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Book  of  the  Sonnet"  he  has  illustrated  by  adding 
two  htmdred  and  four  prints,  bound  by  Kauflfnian. 
London  ;  Schlesinger's  "Sauntcrings  In  and  .Mwut 
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London,"  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  illustra- 
tions, bound  by  Tout,  London;  "Table-Talk"  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  illus- 
trations, bound  by  Stikenian,  New  York;  J.  T. 
Fields'  "Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  two  hundred 
illustrations,  bound  by  Bradstreet;  Byron's 
"Poetical  Works,"  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
illustrations,  bound  by  Riviere  &  Son,  London; 
"Life  and  Writings  of  Henri  Fuscli,"  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  illustrations,  bound  by  Tout ;  Mrs. 
Ann  Eliza  Bray's  "Life  of  Stothard,"  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  illustrations,  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf, 
London;  "The  Thames  and  Its  Tributaries,"  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  illustrations,  bound  by 
Tout,  London ;  William  Makepeace  Thackeray's 
"English  Humorists,"  seventy-five  illustrations, 
bound  by  Riviere  &  Son;  William  Forsyth's 
"Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," eighty  illustrations,  bound  by  Riviere  & 
Son ;  "Table-Talk,"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  forty  illustra- 
tions, bound  by  Tout ;  John  H.  Burton's  "The 
Book  Hunter,"  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  illus- 
trations. All  of  the  above  are  books  of  the  first 
order. 

Henri  Van  Laun's  "History  of  French  Litera- 
ture," three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  illustrations. 
Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine's  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Hill's  inlaying  was  almost  exclusively 
done  by  Lucius  Poole  of  Boston;  and  all  of  his 
bindings  were  by  Sanford. 

As  historical  memorabilia  there  is  nothing  per- 
haps which  appeals  with  so  much  force  to  our  sym- 
pathies as  the  presers^ation  and  storing  up  material 
of  special  or  general  local  histories.  The  first  pri- 
vately illustrated  books  were  of  this  character.  We 
take  great  interest  in  the  preservation  of  local  his- 
tory by  means  of  illustrating,  although  the  general 
interest  is  not  so  great  as  in  literature,  which  has 
no  geographical  empire. 

Ex-Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  done  much  in  the  preservation  of  ma- 
terial for  the  future  history  of  Carolina.  We  shall 
refer  to  a  few  only,  the  interest  in  which  is  more 
national.  The  great  cyclone  of  1885  and  the  earth- 
quake of  t886  both  happened  while  he  was  execu- 
tive of  Charleston,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city,  which  was  a  colossal  work,  as  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  country  know,  although  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  these  disturbances. 
Mayor  Courtenay  has  collected,  and  put  in  a  form 
for  preservation  and  easy  access,  every  particle  of 
information,  printed  and  written  matter,  both  his- 
torical and  scientific,  of  this  dual  calamity,  which 
he  has  arranged  in  three  great  volumes.    In  these 


volumes  are  inserted  three  hundred  photographic 
views.  The  data  here  preserved  may  in  the  event 
of  similar  calamities  prove  as  great  value  to  the 
geologist  as  the  historian. 

"On  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  Yorktown," 
1890,  an  account  describing  the  decoration  of  the 
tombs  of  y\melia  and  Melanie  de  Grasse,  daughters 
of  Count  de  Grasse  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was 
handsomely  printed ;  this  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  insertion  of  many  rare  portraits  of  Revolu- 
tionary compatriots  of  de  Grasse,  and  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  decoration;  also  views  and  auto- 
graph letters,  making  a  large  volume  of  local  his- 
tory of  great  value. 

In  the  eight  volumes  of  the  "City  Year  Books," 
covering  the  period  of  Mayor  Courtenay's  public 
service,  1880-87,  h^  ^'^  gathered  about  twelve  hun- 
dred pages,  folio,  of  historic  narrations,  illustrated 
with  many  rare  maps  and  prints,  forming  a  unique 
and  valuable  collection  of  Carolina,  and  having  an 
interest  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  One 
volume  embraces  the  transactions  concerning  the 
transmission  of  money  and  provisions  during  the 
Irish  famine  of  1880. 

There  is  also  in  this  collection  some  rare  reprints 
of  early  Carolina  history,  illustrated  with  portraits, 
views  and  maps.  Mayor  Courtenay  has  a  great 
collection  of  similar  material,  the  extreme  local 
character  of  which  does  not  warrant  special  refer- 
ence here,  but  the  people  of  Charleston  are  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  the  interest  taken  in  its  pres- 
ervation. We  like  to  dwell  upon  these  local  his- 
tories far  removed  from  the  great  centers  of  show 
and  ostentation.  They  exhibit  the  natural  and 
healthy  growth  of  a  custom  which  has  become  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  historian.  To  bring  to- 
gether and  arrange  these  vast  collections  requires 
to  have  command  of  means,  leisure  and  culture  be- 
yond the  average  man. 

Mayor  Courtenay  has  a  large  library  of  early 
American  history  and  general  literature. 

y.  O.  Wright  of  New  York  has  an  interesting 
collection  of  privately  illustrated  books,  but  mod- 
estly prefers  not  giving  details  for  publication.  He 
has  Adolphe  Taine's  "History  of  English  Litera- 
ture," containing  eighteen  hundred  prints ;  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne's  "English  Note  Book,"  with 
three  hundred  portraits  and  views ;  "Nell  Gwyn," 
the  onlv  book  yet  bound,  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prints ;  Walton  and  Cotton's  "Angler," 
four  hundred;  Arsene  Houssaye's  "Men  and 
Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  one  hundred 
and  fifty  portraits;  Samuel  Pepys'  "Diary,"  five 
hundred  illustrations;  Skelton's  "History  of 
Bristol,"  Mr.  Wright's  native  place,  three  hundred 
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and   fifty   illustrations    (the   last  privately  printed,  home  may  not  have    been    entirely  due  to  inborn 

only    twenty-five    copies)  ;    Dr.    Samuel    Osgood's  depravity.    The  tendency  of  all  criticism  of  the  age 

"Letters   from   Abroad,"   one   hundred   and   fifty;  which  stamped  the  character    of    Lord    Byron    in 

"Book  of  Death"  (one    of   sixty  copies),  one  hun-  England  was  to  follow  easy  and  reckless  methods 

dred   and   sixty   illustrations.    We   cannot  itemize  in  the  estimate  of  character.    Carlyle's  criticism  of 

the  many  other  works  of  Mr.  Wright ;  the  details  in  Byron  was  an  effusion  of  prejudice  and  vulgarity, 

our  possession  are  too  meager.  Byron    had    a    wilful    and  untractable  disposition 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  collection  which  made  him  unpopular ;  his  condemnation  fol- 

of  Hon.  George  H.  Purser  of  New  York,  who  died  lowed  with  little  or  no  original  investigation,  and 

in  1889,  at  the    age    of    nearly  eighty  years.     His  he  wasted  no  time  with  his  detractors, 

library  is  still  intact.     For  many  years  he  amused  It  seems  to  us  that  the  character  of    Byron  as 

himself  mainly  in  the  collection    of   prints    and  in  made  up  from  the  English  estimate  is  open  to  crit- 

extra-illustrating  books,  and  was  a  man  of  wealth,  icism.    His  portraits  have  been  placed  before  us  in 

leisure,  education  and  a  fine  taste.     He    had  illus-  the    darkest    shadows.    It    is  observable  that   all 

trated  and  extended  "Nell  Gwynne"  to  folio,  with  Byron's  contemporaries  who  became  intimate  with 

many    valuable    prints    and    mezzotints ;    and    his  him,  with  his  inner  life,  were  his  friends,  admirers 

"Lives"  of  General  Scott  and  Governor  Samuel  J.  and  defenders.    Count  D'Orsay  believed  him  to  be 

Tilden  were  enriched  with    many    rare    autograph  the  most  noble  and  honorable  of  men. 

letters.     His   most  precious  works,  however,  were  We  know  that  Byron    had    a   tainted    ancestrv, 

"Westminster  Abbey,"  illustrated    by  six  hundred  that  he  entered  upon  life  without  moral  guidance 

and  thirty-eight  prints,  and  "St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  or  support  of  any  kind,  with  no  example  or  tradi- 

the  latter  being  his  last  important  work.     Among  tion  in  his  own  family  but  that  of  dissipation  and 

the  others  illustrated  by  him  were  Walter  F.  Tiffin's  debauchery;  he  had  no  friend  to  warn  him  against 

"Gossip  About  Portraits,"  extended  to  three  folio  the  consequences  of  vice  or  to  tempt  him  to  virtue ; 

volumes:  William  A.  Duer's  "Republican  Court,"  and  we  also  know  that  a  corrupt  and  venal  ancestry 

three  volumes,  folio ;  "Abbeys  and  Castles  of  Eng-  has  an  effect  upon  posterity  in  imputation,  if  not  in 

land  and  Wales,"  four  volumes,  folio ;  William  A.  defilement.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  upon 

Duer's  "Old  New  York,"  two  volumes,  folio ;  "Life  which  Byron's  compeers  estimated  his  character, 

of   Alexander    Hamilton,"    two   volumes,    octavo ;  He  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  this  valuation,  but 

"Life  of  Edward  Livington,'  by  Charles  H.  Hunt,  knew  there  was  no  appellate  tribunal.     Add  to  all 

two  volumes,  folio;  "Life  of  John  Bannister,"  two  this  youth,  pride,  consciousness  of   great  personal 

volumes,  folio ;  "Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Rev-  beauty,  also  a  great  personal  deformity,  of  which 

nolds,"  three  volumes,  folio.     The  above  are  only  his  enemies  neglected  no  opportunity  to  twit  him, 

a  few  of  the  most  important  works  of  Mr.  Purser;  and  charity  blends  with  our  condemnation  of    his 

there  are  more  than  a  hundred  others.  transgressions.     From   our   point   of    view    Lord 

We  believe  it  may  be   accepted    as   a    rule  that  Byron  exhibited  more  than  an  average  of  the  noble 

gentlemen  do  not  generally  lavish  expense    upon  traits.    "With  all  his  waywardness,"  says  Stanhope, 

the  life  or  works  of  an  author  unless  to  some  ex-  "he  always  returned  to  nobler  fixed  principles,"  and 

tent  he  is  a  favorite.    R.  B.  Adam  of  Buffalo,  New  there  is  some  external  and  extrinsic  evidence  that 

York,  has  privately  illustrated  many  books,  among  he  was  also  greatly  sinned  against.    Samuel  Rogers 

which   is    "The    Letters   and   Journals    of    Lord  says : 

Bvron,"    edited    bv    Thomas    Moore,   18-^0.     This  "Thy  heart  methinks 

work  was  originally  in  two  volumes,  but  is  now  ex-  ^''^"  generous,  noble." 

tended  to  four,  quarto ;    also    "Poetical    Works  of  While  v/e  find  ungoverned  passion  and  extravagant 

Byron,"  uniform  with  the  preceding,   1839,  eight  emotion,  we  find  also  sublime  thought  and  noble 

volumes,  extended  to  fifteen;    also    "Lord    Byron  aspirations.     The  annals  of    English    literature  do 

and  Some  of  His  Contemporaries,"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  not  furnish  a  meaner  challenge  than  the  following 

1828,  one  volume,  extended  to  two,  quarto.    In  all,  from  Southey.     "I  have  fastened    his    name."  said 

this  set  contains  twenty-one  volumes  and  is  illus-  he,  "upon  the  gibbet  for  reproach  and  ignominy, 

trated  by  six  hundred  and  fifty  inserted  portraits.  Take  it  down  who  can !" 

two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  views  and  other  illus-  We  believe  that  every  subsequent  age  will  sit  in 

trations   of   the   text,   and   five  hundred  and  forty  judgment  upon  the  character  and  genius  of  Byron, 

views  of  scenery  and  buildings.  and  it  is  bv  no  means  certain  that  a  future  genera- 

These  volumes  are  a  noble  contribution  to  the  tion  may  not  reverse  the  verdict  of  his  compeers, 

memory  of  a  genius  whose  unsavory  reputation  at  And  yet  the  poetical  homage  rendered  to  him  by 
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Samuel  Rogers  and  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  in  England, 
by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  in 
France,  by  Johann  W.  Goethe  Joseph  C.  Zeidlitz 
and  Wilhelm  Muller  in  Germany,  is  well  known 
and  is  all  that  could  be  desired  by  his  friends. 
Campbell  says,  "Byron's  poetry  made  him  great; 
it  was  greater  than  himself."^  We  believe,  after 
Shakespeare,  he  is  the  best-known  English  poet. 

Rut  it  is  with  the  contemporaneous  history  only 
that  the  illustrator  has  to  deal.  We  have  no  doubt 
Bvron  was  a  transgressor,  although  possessing 
every  gift  that  imagination  could  desire,  except  the 
gift  of  knowing  how  to  use  them;  and  hence  his 
"Iliad  of  Woes." 

The  next  work  taken  up  in  Mr.  Adam's  collec- 
tion is  the  "Robert  Burns  Calendar,  a  Manual  of 
Burnsiana,"  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1874.  This 
work  is  in  one  volume,  quarto,  illustrated  by 
eighty-eight  portraits  and  views  inserted  with  auto- 
graph letters  of  Burns,  Scott,  Cunningham,  and 
many  others. 

Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  five  volumes,  ex- 
tended to  ten  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  por- 
traits, eighty-six  views  and  illustrative  scenery; 
also  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York," 
1809.  two  volumes,  extended  to  three,  forty-four 
inserted  engravings  by  Darley,  George  Cruikshank, 
Leslie.  Walston  and  others,  besides  eighteen  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  by  B.  Lander ;  "The  Book-Lover's 
Enchiridion,"  one  volume,  extended  to  three,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  portraits  inserted ;  Macaulay's 
"Critical  and  Historical  Essays."  three  volumes, 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  portraits  in- 
serted ;  "Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith" — 
"The  inspired  idiot."  said  Walpole — ^Avith  eighty 
portraits  inserted:  "Yesterdays  with  Authors," 
seventy-four  portraits;  "The  Complete  Angler," 
Major  edition,  1883,  one  volume,  extended  to  two 
by  the  insertion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  por- 
traits. Francois  William  Guizot's  "History  of 
France."  translated  by  Black;  also  Louis  Henri 
Martin's  continuation  of  "French  History,"  ten  vol- 
umes, extended  to  twenty  large  octavo,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  portraits  inserted,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  views,  scenery,  buildings  and 
battle-fields ;  also  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  two  volumes, 
extended  to  four,  seventy-four  portraits,  fifty-seven 
views. 

"Iconographia  Scotica,"  London,  1797,  one  hun- 


1  We  have  in  our  possession  two  numbers  of  a  serial, 
the  only  two,  we  believe,  issued — one  from  Broadway 
and  the  other  from  Ann  street,  New  York — entitled  "The 
Tnedited  Works  of  Lord  Byron."  etc.,  by  his  son.  Major 
George  Gordon  Byron.  1849.  They  are  two  interesting 
pamphlets,  so  far  as  they  go.  We  are  not  informed  as 
to  their  rarity. 


drcd  and  sixteen  portraits,  in  three  parts ;  "The 
Monarchs  and  Their  Families  from  David  L,  1124, 
to  James  VL,  1567,"  forty-eight  portraits;  "The 
Nobility  from  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  1408,  to  John, 
Lord  Belhaven,  1679,"  forty-two  portraits ;  "The 
Clergy  and  Commoners  from  William  Elphinstone, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1484,  to  Colin  Maclaurin, 
mathematician,  1746,"  twenty-six  portraits.  Mr. 
Adam's  library  contains  a  great  many  valuable  and 
rare  volumes  which  do  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  this  monograph. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Lille  of  Brooklyn  is  still  engaged  on 
his  first  work;  he  pleads  nonage  in  the  art,  but  he 
has  the  persistency  of  an  adult.  He  is  illustrating 
J.  R.  Green's  "History  of  the  English  People,"  the 
four-volume  edition,  and  has  already  secured  eight 
hundred  prints,  extending  the  work  to  eight  very 
pretty  and  well-illustrated  volumes.  Mr.  Lille 
generally  does  his  own  inlaying;  Lawrence  has 
done  some  for  him.  He  expresses  satisfaction  with 
the  yield  in  the  pleasure  it  has  afiforded. 

IN    ARCADY. 


Give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  book, 

An  ample  shade,  a  running  brook, 

A  piping  bird  and  splashing  trout,         ^' 

And  wild  flowers  shining  all  about; 

Then  even  kings  would  envy  me. 

So  full  of  joy  my  life  would  be. 

n 

With  cheerful  heart  and  cloudless  brain, 

No  breath  of  care,  no  touch  of  pain, 

Arcadian  summer  soft  and  light, 

A  cooling  breeze,  and  skies  most  bright; 

Then  little  birds  would  envy  me, 

So  full  of  joy  my  life  would  be. 

ni 

In  careless  ease  there  let  me  lie. 
The  happiest  man  beneath  the  sky, 
There  idly  scan  some  book  of  old, 
Filled  with  a  poet's  thoughts  of  gold; 
Then  blushing  brides  would  envy  me, 
So  full  of  joy  my  life  would  be. 

Charles  T.  Lusted. 


FOR  THE  BOOKPLATE  OF  A  MARRIED  COUPLE. 

A  book  our  eyes  have  glanced  on 

Together, 

A  wind  that  err'y  feather 

And  windlestraw  hath  danced  on, 

A  path  our  feet  have  trodden 

Together, 

In  still  or  windy  weather, 

On  springy  turf  or  sodden. 

Ford  M.  Hdeffer,  in  "Poems  of  Pictures," 
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III.      ENGLAND. 

A  more  austere  kind  of  learning  came  in  with  the 
Norman  conquest.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  intro- 
duced at  Canterbury  a  devotion  to  science,  to  the 
doctrines  of  theology  and  jurisprudence,  and  to  the 
new  discoveries  which  Norman  travelers  were 
bringing  back  from  the  schools  at  Salerno.  Lan- 
franc imported  a  large  quantity  of  books  from  the 
Continent.  He  would  labor  day  and  night  at  cor- 
recting the  work  of  his  scribes ;  and  Anselm,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  See,  used  often  to  deprive  him- 
self of  rest  to  finish  the  transcription  of  a  manu- 
script. Lanfranc,  we  are  told,  was  especially  gen- 
erous in  lending  his  books :  among  a  set  which  he 
sent  to  St.  Alban's  we  find  the  names  of  twenty- 
eight  famous  treatises,  besides  a  large  number  of 
missals  and  other  service-books,  and  two  "Books 
of  the  Gospels,"  bound  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  valuable  jewels. 

A  historian  of  our  own  time  has  said  that  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century  was  the  paradise  of 
scholars.  Dr.  Stubbs  imagined  a  foreign  student 
making  a  tour  through  the  country  and  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  its  proper  place  in  the  literary 
world.  He  would  have  seen  a  huge  multitude  of 
books,  and  "such  a  supply  of  readers  and  writers'' 
as  could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere,  except 
perhaps  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Canterbury 
was  a  great  literary  center.  At  Winchester  there 
was  a  whole  school  of  historians ;  at  Lincoln  he 
might  listen  to  Walter  Map  or  learn  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  Hugh.  "Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  lit- 
erary activity  going  on  in  the  monasteries ;  manu- 
scripts are  copied ;  luxurious  editions  are  recopied 
and  illuminated ;  there  is  no  lack  of  generosity  in 
lending  or  of  boldness  in  borrowing;  there  is  brisk 
competition  and  open  rivalry." 

The  Benedictines  were  ever  the  pioneers  of  learn- 
ing: the  regular  clergy  were  still  the  friends  of 
their  books,  and  "delighted  in  their  communion 
with  them,"  as  the  Philobiblon  phrased  it.  We 
gather  from  the  same  source  the  lamentation  of  the 
books  in  the  evil  times  that  followed.  The  books 
complain  that  they  are  cast  from  their  shelves  into 
dark  corners,  ragged  and  shivering,  and  bereft  of 
the  cushions  which  propped  up  their  sides.  "Our 
vesture  is  torn  off  by  violent  hands,  so  that  our 
souls  cleave  to  the  ground,  and  our  glory  is  laid  in 
the  dust."  The  old-fashioned  clergy  had  been  ac- 
customed to  treat  religious  books  with  reverence, 
and  would  copy  them  out  most  carefully  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  canonical  hours.  The  monks  used  to 
give  even  their  time  of  rest  to  the  decoration  of  the 


volumes  which  added  a  splendor  to  their  monas- 
teries. But  now,  it  is  complained,  the  Regulars 
even  reject  their  own  rule  that  books  are  to  be 
asked  for  every  day.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
or  sword  and  buckler,  and  play  at  dice  and 
draughts,  and  give  no  alms  except  to  their  dogs. 
"Our  places  are  taken  by  hawks  and  hounds,  or  by 
that  strange  creature,  woman,  from  whom  we 
taught  our  pupils  to  flee  as  from  an  asp  or  basilisk. 
This  creature,  ever  jealous  and  implacable,  spies  us 
out  in  a  comer  hiding  behind  some  ancient  cabinet, 
and  she  wrinkles  her  forehead  and  laughs  us  to 
scorn,  and  points  to  us  as  the  only  rubbish  in  the 
house;  and  she  complains  that  we  are  totally  use- 
less, and  recommends  our  being  bartered  away  at 
once  for  fine  caps  and  cambrics  or  silks,  for  double- 
dyed  purple  stuffs,  for  woollen  and  linen  and  fur." 
"Nay,"  they  add,  "we  are  sold  like  slaves  or  left  as 
unredeemed  pledges  in  taverns :  we  are  given  to 
cruel  butchers  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  or  cat- 
tle. Every  tailor  or  base  mechanic  may  keep  us 
shut  up  in  his  prison."  Worst  of  all  was  the 
abominable  ingratitude  that  sold  the  illuminated 
vellums  to  ignorant  painters,  or  to  goldsmiths  who 
only  wanted  these  "sacred  vessels"  as  receptacles 
for  their  sheets  of  gold-leaf.  "Flocks  and  fleeces, 
crops  and  herds,  gardens  and  orchards,  the  wine 
and  the  wine-cup  are  the  only  books  and  studies  of 
the  monks."  They  are  reprehended  for  their  ban- 
quets and  fine  clothes  and  monasteries  towering  on 
high  like  a  castle  in  its  bulwarks :  "For  such  things 
as  these,"  the  supplication  continues,  "we,  their 
books,  are  cast  out  of  their  hearts  and  regarded  as 
useless  lumber,  except  some  few  worthless  tracts, 
from  which  they  still  pick  out  a  mixture  of  rant  and 
nonsense,  more  to  tickle  the  ears  of  their  audience 
than  to  assuage  any  hunger  of  the  soul." 

A  great  religious  revival  began  with  the  coming 
of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  who,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Grostetc,  "illumined  our  whole  country 
with  the  light  of  their  preaching  and  learning." 
The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  reached  England 
in  1224.  and  were  established  at  Oxford  within  two 
years  aftenvards,  where  the  Grey  Friars  of  St. 
Francis  soon  obtained  as  great  a  predominance  as 
the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  had  gained  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  St.  Francis  himself  had  set 
his  face  against  literature.  Professor  Brewer 
pointed  out  in  the  "Monumenta  Franciscana"  that 
his  followers  were  expected  to  be  poor  in  heart  and 
understanding:  "total  absolute  poverty  secured 
this,  but  it  was  incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
books  or  the  necessary  materials  for  studv."  Even 
Roger  Bacon,  when  he  joined  the  Friars,  was  for- 
bidden to  retain  his  books  and  instruments,  and  was 
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not  allowed  to  touch  ink  or  parchment  without  a 
special  license  from  the  Pope.    We  may  quote  one 
or  two  of  the  anecdotes  about  the  Saint.    A  brother 
was  arguing  with  him  on  the  text  "Take  nothing 
with  you  on  the  way,"  and  asked  if   it  meant  "ab- 
solutely nothing";  "Nothing,"  said  the  Saint,  "ex- 
cept  the   frock   allowed  by  our  rule,  and,  if  indis- 
pensable, a  pair  of   shoes."     "What  am  I  to  do?,' 
said   the    brother :     "I    have   books    of   my  own," 
naming  a  value  of  many  pounds  of  silver.    "I  will 
not,  I  ought  not,  I  cannot  allow  it,"  was  the  reply. 
A  novice  applied  to  St.  Francis  for  leave  to  possess 
a  psalter:  but  the  Saint  said,  "When  you  have  got 
a  psalter,  then  you'll  want  a  breviary,  and  when  you 
have  got  a  breviary  you  will  sit  in  a  chair  as  great 
as  a  lord,  and  will  say  to  some  brother.  Friar!  go 
and  fetch  me  my  breviary !"  And  he  laid  ashes  on 
his  head  and  repeated,  "I  am  your  breviary !  I  am 
your  breviary !"    till  the  novice   was    dumfounded 
and  amazed;  and  then  again  the  Saint  said  that  he 
also  had  once  been  tempted  to  possess  books,  and 
he  almost  yielded  to  the  request,  but  decided  in  the 
end  that  such  yielding  would  be  sinful.    He  hoped 
that  the  day  would  come  when  men  would  throw 
their  books  out  of  the  window  as  rubbish. 

A  curious  change  took  place  when  the  Mendi- 
cants got  control  of  the  schools.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  the  devourers  of 
books  if  they  were  to  become  the  monopolists  of 
learning.  In  the  century  following  their  arrival, 
Fitz-Ralph,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  complained 
that  his  chaplains  could  not  buy  any  books  at  Ox- 
ford, because  they  were  all  snapped  up  by  the  men 
of  the  cord  and  cowl :  "Every  brother  who  keeps  a 
school  has  a  huge  collection,  and  in  each  Convent 
of  Freres  is  a  great  and  noble  library."  The  Grey 
Friars  certainly  had  two  houses  full  of  books  in 
School  Street,  and  their  brothers  in  London  had  a 
good  library,  which  was  in  later  times  increased 
and  richly  endowed  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington, 
the  book-loving  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

There  were  some  complaints  that  the  Friars 
cared  too  much  for  the  contents  and  too  little  for 
the  condition  of  their  volumes.  The  Carmelites, 
who  arrived  in  England  after  the  two  greater 
Orders,  had  the  reputation  of  being  careful 
librarians,  "anxiously  protecting  their  books 
against  dust  and  worms,"  and  ranging  the  manu- 
scripts in  their  large  room  at  Oxford  at  first  in 
chests  and  afterwards  in  book-cases.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  too  ready  to  give  and  sell,  to  lend  and 
spend,  the  volumes  that  they  were  so  keen  to  ac- 
quire. A  Dominican  was  always  drawn  with  a 
book  in  his  hand ;  but  he  would  care  nothing  for  it, 
if  it  contained  no  secrets  of   science.    Richard  de 


Bury  had  much  to  say  about  the  Friars  in  that 
treatise  on  the  love  of  books,  "which  he  fondly 
named  Philobiblon,"  being  a  commendation  of 
Wisdom  and  of  the  books  wherein  she  dwells.  The 
Friars,  he  said,  had  preserved  the  ancient  stores  of 
learning,  and  were  always  ready  to  procure  the  last 
sermon  from  Rome  or  the  newest  pamphlet  from 
Oxford.  When  he  visited  their  houses  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  and  turned  out  their  chests  and  book- 
shelves, he  found  such  wealth  as  might  have  lain  in 
kings'  treasuries ;  "in  those  cubboards  and  baskets 
are  not  merely  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table, 
but  the  shew-bread  which  is  angel's  food,  and  corn 
from  Egypt  and  the  choicest  gifts  of  Sheba."  He 
gives  the  highest  praise  to  the  Preachers  or  Friars 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  as  being  most  open  and 
ungrudging,  "and  overflowing  with  a  kind  of  divine 
liberality."  But  both  Preachers  and  Minorites,  or 
Grey  Friars,  had  been  his  pupils,  his  friends  and 
guests  in  his  family,  and  they  had  always  applied 
themselves  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  task  of  edit- 
ing, indexing  and  cataloguing  the  volumes  in  the 
library.  "These  men,"  he  cries,  "are  the  successors 
of  Bezaleel  and  the  embroiderers  of  the  ephod  and 
breast-plate :  these  are  the  husbandmen  that  sow, 
and  the  oxen  that  tread  out  the  corn :  they  are  the 
blowers  of  the  trumpets:  they  are  the  shining 
Pleiades  and  the  stars  in  their  courses." 

Brother  Agnellus  of  Pisa  was  the  first  Franciscan 
missionary  at  Oxford,  and  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Order  in  this  country.  He  set  up  a  school  for  poor 
students,  at  which  Bishop  Grostete  was  the  first 
reader  or  master ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  afterwards 
felt  great  regret  when  he  found  his  Friars  bestow- 
ing their  time  upon  frivolous  learning.  "One  day, 
when  he  wished  to  see  what  proficiency  they  were 
making,  he  entered  the  school  while  a  disputation 
was  going  on,  and  they  were  wrangling  and  de- 
bating about  the  existence  of  the  Deity  .  "Woe  is 
me !  Woe  is  me !"  he  burst  forth :  "the  simple 
brethren  are  entering  heaven,  and  the  learned  ones 
arc  debating  if  there  be  one" ;  and  he  sent  at  once 
a  sum  of  £  lo  sterling  to  the  Court  to  buy  a  copy 
of  the  Decretals,  that  the  Friars  might  study  them 
and  give  over  their  frivolities.  The  great  difficulty 
was  to  prevent  the  brethren  from  studying  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle,  as  it  was  to  be  found  in  vile  Latin 
translations,  instead  of  attending  to  Grostete,  who 
was  said  to  know  "a  hundred  thousand  times  more 
than  Aristotle"  on  all  his  subjects.  Grostete  him- 
self spent  very  large  sums  in  importing  Greek 
books.  In  this  he  was  helped  by  John  Basingstoke, 
who  had  himself  studied  at  Athens,  and  who  taught 
the  Greek  language  to  several  of  the  monks  at  St. 
Alban's.      Grostete    upheld    the    eastern    doctrines 
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against  the  teaching  of  tho  Papal  Court,  and  in- 
deed was  named  "the  hammerer  of  the  Romans." 
He  based  many  of  his  statements  upon  books  which 
he  valued  as  his  choicest  possessions;  but  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  "Testament  of  the  Patriarchs" 
and  the  "Decretals  of  Dionysius"  are  now  admitted 
to  be  forgeries.  On  Grostete's  death  in  1253  he 
bequeathed  his  library,  rich  in  marginal  commen- 
taries and  annotations,  to  the  Friars  for  whom  he 
had  worked  before  he  became  Bishop  and  Chan- 
cellor. Some  generations  afterwards  their  suc- 
cessors sold  many  of  the  books  to  Dr.  Gascoigne, 
who  used  to  work  on  them  at  the  Minorites' 
Library :  and  some  of  those  which  he  bought  found 
their  way  to  the  libraries  of  Balliol,  Oriel  and  Lin- 
coln ;  the  main  body  of  Grostete's  books  was  gradu- 
ally dispersed  by  gifts  and  sales,  and  dwindled  down 
to  little  or  nothing;  so  that,  when  Leland  paid  his 
official  visit  after  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, he  found  very  few  books  of  any  kind,  but 
plenty  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  "and  moths  and  beetles 
swarming  over  the  empty  shelves." 

It  has  been  said  that  Richard  de  Bury  had  not 
much  depth  of  learning;  and  it  has  been  a  favorite 
theory  for  many  years    that    his   book  might  have 
been   written   for   him   by   his   secretary,  the  Do- 
minican Robert  Holkot.     The  matter  is  not  very 
important,  since  it  is  certain,  in  spite  of  ancient  and 
modern  detractors,  that  Richard  de  Bury  or  "Aun- 
gerville"  was  a  most  ardent  bibliophile  and  a  very 
devoted  attendant    in    the    "Library  of  Wisdom." 
He  was   the   son   of   Sir   Richard   Aungerville,   a 
knight  of  Suflfolk ;  but  in  accordance  with  a  fashion 
of   that  day  he  was  usually  called  after  his  birth- 
place.    He  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the 
year  1287  •  ^e  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  troubles, 
taking  the  side  of   Queen    Isabel    and    Edward  of 
Windsor  against  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.     He 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  the  receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales. 
When  the  Queen  fled  to  her  own  country,  Richard 
followed  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  collected  by 
virtue  of  his  office ;  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for 
his  life,  being  chased  by  a  troop  of  English  lancers 
as  far  as  Paris  itself,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  a 
week  in  the  belfry  of  the  Minorites'  Church.    When 
his  pupil  came  to  the  throne  many  lucrative  offices 
were  showered  on  his  faithful  friend.    Richard   be- 
came Cofferer  and  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe,  and 
for  five  years  was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  and  dur- 
ing that  period  he  was  twice  sent  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  where  he  had  the  honor  of 
becoming  the  friend  of  Petrarch. 

The  poet  has  himself  described  his  meeting  with 


the  Englishman  traveling  in  such  splendid  fashion 
to  lay  before  his  Holiness  his  master's  claims  upon 
France.  "It  was  at  the  time,"  says  Petrarch,  "when 
the  seeds  of  war  were  growing  that  produced  such  a 
blood-stained  harvest,  in  which  the  sickles  are  not 
laid  aside  nor  as  yet  are  the  garners  closed."  He 
found  in  his  visitor  "a  man  of  ardent  mind  and  by 
no  means  unacquainted  with  literature."  He  dis- 
covered indeed  that  Richard  was  on  some  points 
full  of  curious  learning,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
one  born  and  bred  in  Britain  might  know  the  situa- 
tion of  the  long-lost  island  of  Thule.  "But  whether 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,"  says  Petrarch, 
"or  whether,  as  I  will  not  suspect,  he  grudged  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  and  whether  he  spoke 
his  real  mind  or  not,  he  only  answered  that  he 
would  tell  me,  but  not  till  he  had  returned  home  to 
his  books,  of  which  no  man  had  a  more  abundant 
supply."  The  poet  complains  that  the  answ'er  never 
came,  in  spite  of  many  letters  of  reminder ;  "and  so 
my  friendship  with  a  Briton  never  taught  me  any- 
thing more  about  the  Isle  of  Thule." 

Richard  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
I333>  after  an  amicable  struggle  between  the  Pope 
and  the  King  as  to  the  hand  which  should  bestow 
the  preferment.    A  few  months  afterwards  he  be- 
came High  Treasurer,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor.    Within  the  next  three 
years  he  was  sent  on  several  embassies  to  France 
to  urge  the  English  claims,  and  he  afterwards  went 
on  the  same  business  to  Flanders  and  Brabant.    He 
writes  with  a  kind  of  rapture  of  his  first  expeditions 
to  Pans;    in    later   years   he    complained  that  the 
study    of   antiquities    was    superseding  science,  in 
which  the  doctors  of   the    Sorbonne  had  excelled. 
"I  was  sent  first  to  the  Papal  Chair,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Court  of  France,  and  thence  to  other  coun- 
tries, on  tedious  embassies   and   in  perilous  times, 
bearing  with  me  all  the  time  that    love   of   books 
which  many  waters  could  not  extinguish."     "Oh, 
Lord   of   Lords   in   Zion!"   he  ejaculates,  "what  a 
flood  of  pleasure  rejoiced  my  heart  when  I  reached 
Paris,  the  earthly  Paradise.     How  I  longed  to  re- 
main there,  and  to  my  ardent   soul   how   few  and 
short  seemed  the  days !    There  are  the  libraries  in 
their  chambers  of  spice,  the  lawns  wherein  every 
growth  of   learning  blooms.     There  the  meads  of 
Academe  shake  to  the  footfall  of  the  philosophers 
as  they  pace  along:    there   are   the  peaks  of  Par- 
nassus, and  there   is   the   Stoic   Porch.     Here  you 
will    find    Aristotle,    the   overseer    of    learning,  to 
whom  belongs  in  his  own  right   all   the   excellent 
knowledge  that  remains  in    this    transitory  world. 
Here  Ptolemy  weaves  his  cycles  and  epicycles,  and 
here  Gensachar  tracks  the  planets'  courses  with  his 
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fit^'ures  and  charts.  Here  it  was  in  very  truth  that 
with  open  treasure  chest  and  purse  untied  1  scat- 
tered my  money  with  a  light  heart,  and  ransomed 
the  priceless  volumes  with  my  dust  and  dross." 

He  shows,  as  he  himself  confessed,  an  ecstatical 
love  for  his  books.  "These  are  the  masters  that 
teach  without  rods  and  stripes,  without  angry 
words,  without  demanding  a  fee  in  money  or  in 
kind :  if  you  draw  near,  they  sleep  not :  if  you  ask, 
thev  answer  in  full :  if  you  are  mistaken,  they 
neither  rail  nor  laugh  at  your  ignorance."  "You 
only,  my  books  I"  he  cries,  "are  free  and  unfettered : 
you  only  can  give  to  all  who  ask  and  enfranchise 
all  that  serve  you."  In  his  glowing  periods  they 
become  transfigured  into  the  wells  of  living  water, 
the  fatness  of  the  olive,  the  sweetness  of  the  vines 
of  Engaddi;  they  seem  to  him  like  golden  urns  in 
which  J:he  manna  was  stored,  like  the  fruitful  tree 
of  life  and  the  four-fold  river  of  Eden. 

Richard  de  Bury  had  more  books  than  all  the 
other  bishops  in  England.  He  set  up  several  per- 
manent libraries  in  his  manor-houses  and  at  his 
palace  in  Auckland ,  the  floor  of  his  hall  was  always 
so  strewed  with  manuscripts  that  it  was  hard  to  ap- 
proach his  presence,  and  his  bedroom  so  full  of 
books  that  one  could  not  go  in  or  out  or  even  stand 
still  without  treadmg  on  them.  He  has  told  us 
many  particulars  about  his  methods  of  collection. 
He  had  lived  with  scholars  from  his  youth  upwards ; 
but  it  was  not  until  he  became  the  King's  friend, 
and  alm.ost  a  member  of  his  family,  that  he  was 
able  "to  hunt  in  the  delightful  coverts"  of  the 
clerical  and  monastic  libraries.  As  Chancellor  he 
had  great  facilities  for  "dragging  the  books  from 
their  hiding-places" ;  "a  flying  rumor  had  spread 
on  all  sides  that  we  longed  for  books,  and  especially 
for  old  ones,  and  that  it  was  easier  to  gain  our  favor 
by  a  manuscript  than  by  gifts  of  coin."  As  he  had 
the  power  of  promoting  and  deposing  whom  he 
pleased,  the  "crazy  quartos  and  tottering  folios" 
came  creeping  in  as  gifts  instead  of  the  ordinary 
fees  and  New  Year's  presents.  The  book-cases  of 
the  monasteries  were  opened,  and  their  caskets  un- 
clasped, and  the  volumes  that  had  lain  for  ages  in 
the  sepulchres  were  aroused  by  the  light  of  day.  "I 
might  have  had,"  he  said,  "abundance  of  wealth  in 
those  days ;  but  it  was  books,  and  not  bags  of  gold, 
that  I  wanted;  I  preferred  folios  to  florins,  and 
loved  a  little  thin  pamphlet  more  than  an  overfed 
palfrey."  We  know  that  he  bought  many  books  on 
his  embassies  to  France  and  Flanders,  besides  his 
constant  pui  chases  at  home.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Friars  were  his  best  agents;  they  would  compass 
sea  and  land  to  meet  his  desire.  "With  such  eager 
huntsmen,  what  leveret  could  He  hid?    With  such 


fishermen,  what  single  little  fish  could  escape  the 
net,  the  hook  and  the  trawl?"  He  found  another 
source  of  supply  in  the  country  schools,  where  the 
masters  were  always  ready  to  sell  their  books ;  and 
in  these  little  gardens  and  paddocks,  as  chances 
occurred,  he  culled  a  few  flowers  or  gathered  a  few 
neglected  herbs.  His  money  secured  the  services  of 
the  librarians  and  bookstall-men  on  the  Continent, 
who  were  afraid  of  no  journey  by  land,  and  were 
deterred  by  no  fury  of  the  sea.  "Moreover,"  he 
added,  "we  always  had  about  us  a  multitude  of  ex- 
perts and  copyists,  with  binders,  and  correctors, 
and  illuminators,  and  all  who  were  in  any  way 
qualified  for  the  service  of  books."  He  ends  his 
chapter  on  book-collecting  with  a  reference  to  an 
eastern  tale,  comparing  himself  to  the  mountain  of 
loadstone  that  attracted  the  ships  of  knowledge  by  a 
secret  force,  while  the  books  in  their  cargoes,  like 
the  iron  bars  in  the  story,  were  streaming  towards 
the  iron  clifT  "in  a  multifarious  flight." 
— Chas.  and  Mary  Elton,  in  "The  Great  Book- 
Collectors. 


SHAKESPEARE    COMES    TO    "NAUGHT." 

'Tis  said  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write 

The  plays  that  bear  his  name; 
To  Bacon's  muse  in  fancy's  ruse 

Belongs  a  poet's  fame. 

'Tis  claimed  that  Will  had  not  the  skill 

To  pen  such  mighty  verse; 
'Twas  Bacon's  mind  the  way  must  find 

To  fill  an  empty  purse. 

Thus  many  years,  quite  unawares, 

'Twas  Bacon's  pen  that  wrote 
The  tragic  plays  and  other  lays 

Of  literary  note. 

Bacon  had  skill  and  so  used  Will 

As  cloak  to  hide  his  muse; 
While  Will  agreed  as  friend  indeed 

To  stand  in  Bacon's  shoes. 

Now  Bacon's  task  behind  his  mask 

Was  quite  a  heavy  one; 
But  his  big  brain  was  sure  to  gain 

Just  praise  for  all  he'd  done. 

So  in  these  plays  in  hidden  ways  < 

A  cipher  he  concealed; 
Which  now  appears  after  these  years 

By  Donnelly  revealed. 

And  thus  from  "naught,"  the  story's  wrought, 

Of  Bacon's  wondrous  mind; 
His  like  again  amongst  rare  men 

The  world  may  never  findl 

Gkorqe  Edqab  Frye. 
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EZRA    HIGGINS,    POET. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Higgins  called  their  eldest 
son  Ezra  after  his  paternal  grandfather. 

It  never  occurred  to  them  that  he  might  be  a 
poet,  who  would  consider  his  Christian  name  as  the 
earliest  burden  laid  upon  him  by  an  adverse  fate.. 

In  other  matters  (though  I  doubt  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge it)  fate  did  not  treat  him  so  shabbily. 
He  came  into  the  world  well-made  and  healthy, 
with  a  deep  chest  and  a  broad  forehead.  Although 
he  had  no  fairy  godmother,  nor  so  much  as  a  mortal 
one,  since  his  parents  belonged  to  "the  Brethren," 
and  looked  upon  sponsorship  as  a  sin,  he  at  least 
had  a  benevolent  uncle  who  was  willing  to  pay  for 
his  schooling. 

He  was  sent  young  to  a  first-rate  grammar 
school,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at  football 
(he  had  the  true  Cornishman's  love  of  it),  and  at  the 
making  of  Eatin  verses. 

He  was  sixteen  before  he  first  tasted  "the  fun  of 
Fate."  The  benevolent  uncle  having  died,  leaving 
his  money  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  Mr.  Higgins 
decided  that  Ezra  had  better  come  home  and  "make 
himself  useful"  on  the  farm.  The  half  dozen  years 
which  followed  were  the  bitterest  years  of  Ezra 
Higgins'  life.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole,  and  those  who  make  light  of  the  suflfer- 
ing  of  such  pegs,  who  point  out  that  there  are  worse 
things  to  endure  than  uncongenial  labor  and  the 
constant  fret  of  secret  and  unsatisfied  desires,  only 
show  that  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  make 
the  best  of  either. 

Ezra  did  the  work  of  a  farm  hand.  His  physical 
energies  were  more  than  satisfied;  those  of  his  in- 
tellect had  no  vent  whatever.  Burning  the  mid- 
night dip  is  not  compatible  with  getting  up  at  half- 
past  four  in  summer  and  half-past  six  in  winter, 
and  his  father's  eye  was  always  upon  him. 

When  he  was  one  and  twenty  his  father  died. 
Before  doing  so  he  made  Ezra  promise  to  keep  on 
the  farm  for  another  five  years  at  least.  It  had  been 
held  by  three  generations  of  Higginses,  the  first  of 
whom  had  christened  it,  not  inappropriately  "Labor 
in  Vain." 

At  this  time  Ezra  was  in  love,  and  the  prospect 
of  marrying  at  once  and  being  master  in  the  old 
home  was  very  attractive  to  him ;  therefore  he 
promised. 

He  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Kelynack  as  soon 
as  might  be  after  the  funeral. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  good  contrast.  Ezra 
was  a  tall,  large-bone,  heavily-built  man,  dark,  yet 
florid,  with  a  fine  acquiline  nose,  a  coarse  mouth 
hidden  by  a  thick  moustache,  and  eyes  which  would 


have  done  credit  to  an  Italian.  Elisabeth  was  a 
small  slip  of  a  girl.  Her  skin  was  very  white,  and 
.'^he  had  pale,  reddish-colored  hair  streaked  with 
yellow.  Her  features,  her  smile,  her  whole  look 
and  air  had  a  singular  delicacy  and  sweetness.  She 
parted  her  hair  and  smoothed  it  down  severely,  but 
it  persisted  in  crinkling  (it  had  no  chance  to  curl) 
above  her  ears  and  temples.  When  she  smiled,  faint 
dimples  showed  in  her  pale  cheeks.  Besides  all 
this,  she  came  of  good  "haveage,"  and  looked  upon 
Ezra  as  the  grandest  man  on  earth.  He  in  return 
considered  her  "sweet  as  blossom." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  courting  was 
a  dream  of  bliss,  and  his  married  life  at  first  a 
singularly  happy  one.  He  worked  little  less  hard 
than  formerly,  but  he  was  his  own  master,  and 
Elisabeth  was  his  untiring  helpmeet.  Also  he  had 
determined  to  allow  himself  some  pleasure,  and  on 
market  days  he  would  drive  back  from  St.  Pirans, 
bringing,  among  other  things,  a  carefully  protected 
parcel  of  books  from  the  town  library.  The  library 
was  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  contained  a  fine 
collection  of  old  plays.  These  and  all  the  poetry 
he  could  get  hold  of  Ezra  devoured  during  even- 
ings spent  at  the  kitchen  fire,  while  Elisabeth  and 
her  cousin  Sage,  who  lived  at  Labor  in  Vain,  and 
saved  a  servant's  wages,  sewed  silently.  Later,  after 
the  women  had  gone  to  bed  tired  out  by  the  long 
day's  work,  he  would  go  into  a  little  room  where 
he  kept  his  writing  desk  and  his  few  books,  and, 
unlocking  a  corner  cupboard,  take  out  a  large-sized 
diary.    But  instead  of  a  diary  he  wrote  poetry. 

This  was  the  best  hour  of  his  day.  He  was  alone 
and  the  lonely  house  was  very  silent.  Could  Elisa- 
beth have  seen  the  visions  with  which  he  peopled 
it,  she  would  have  thought  herself  married  to  a 
madman. 

From  a  poet  who  followed  the  plough  like  Burns, 
a  song  of  labor  might  well  have  been  expected,  or 
impressions  of  the  rural  life  about  him.  Yet  it  is, 
I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  man  of  culture  who  delights 
to  sing  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  the  charms  of 
milkmaids  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The  poetic  mind 
turns  instinctively  to  the  little  known,  because  it 
can  idealize  it.  Ezra's  fancy  dwelt  by  choice  on  the 
romantic  and  fantastic,  and  though  his  daily  life  of 
necessity  influenced  what  he  wrote,  it  did  so  with- 
out his  knowledge.  For  instance,  he  never  looked 
consciously  at  Sage,  who  was  far  prettier  than  most 
milkmaids,  but  women's  faces — fair,  passionate, 
alluring — haunted  his  waking  dreams. 

Sometimes  his  wife  would  open  her  sleepy  eyes  in 
the  old  four-post  bed  upstairs,  and  listen  in  vain  for 
his  approaching  tread,  then,  growing  wakeful, 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  day's  cares  and  worries,  to 
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anxious  foreboding;s  about  the  hay  crop,  and  the  political  and  literary."     Their  author  read  them  in 

cow  which  was  on    the   point   of   calving.     Mean-  its  pages  with  an  ever-lessening  pleasure. 

while  Ezra  defied  fate  in  sonorous  stanzas  or  sent  Once,  as  an  experiment,  he  read  one  of  his  cm'n 

forth  a  lyric  cry.     These  two  who  were  man  and  lyrics  aloud  to  Elisabeth.    When  he  had  finished  it 

wife,  and  shared  so  many  daily  hopes    and    disap-  she  said  nothing.    He  asked  her  what  she  thought 

pointments,  yet  lived  in  different  worlds,  and  one  of  it ;  she  opened  her  gray  eyes  wide. 

of  them  never  even  guessed  it.    Year  after  year  the  "Do  you  like  it  yourself,  Ezra?     I    can't    make 

monotonous  current  of  their  lives  had  run  on  thus,  head  or  tail  of  it." 

when  a  small  thing  broke  it  and  turned  its  course  It  was  the  first  and  last  poem  of  his  he  ever  read 

for  ever.  her. 

In   summer-time   there   was   often   a   lodger   at  The  old  loathing  of  his  circumstances  and  sur- 

Labor  in  Vain,  and  that  year  it  was  a  young  man  roundings,  which   he   had    felt   as   a   boy,  rose  up 

from  London  who   had    friends    among   the  artist  once  more   in   Ezra    Higgins,  intermittent  at  first, 

colony  at  Polkerris.    He  was  pleasant  and  friendly  then  chronic,  lurking  always  in  the  background  of 

to  Ezra,  while  secretly  thinking  him  a  rather  bear-  his  mind,  ready  to  seize  on    him    the  moment  his 

ish  3'okel,  hardly  worthy  of  such  a  sweet  little  wife,  thoughts  were  not  forcibly  turned    in    some  other 

One  day  he  chanced  to  tell  his  landlord  that  he  direction.     The  old  devil    of    discontent  had  come 

wrote  articles  for  a  weekly  paper.     For  days  Ezra  back  to  him,  and,  as  in  the  parable,  had  brought 

suffered   torments    of   indecision.     Finally  his  will  with  it  seven  others  worse  than  itself.     His  wife's 

was  stronger  than  the  diffidence  which  tortures  all  love  gave  him  little  consolation.    Of  his  real  strug- 

true  artists.  gles,  his  real  troubles,  she  knew  nothing. 

He  went  late  one  evening  to  Mr.  Evans'  room.  Elisabeth,  on    her   side,  was  painfully  conscious 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  few  pages  torn  from  the  diary,  that  a  barrier  was  growing  up  between  them.    She 

and  fastened  together  with  a  pin.     He    laid   them  laid  the  blame  of  it  on  herself,  for  she  thought  it 

down  on  the  table  before  his  astonished  lodger.  had  begtui  when  her  baby  girl  (the  only  child  she 

"Poetry,"  he  said,  "I  wrote  it.     Will  you — "  had  ever  had)  died  of  croup  at  six  weeks  old,  and 

He  could  get  no  further.     He  hurried  from  the  she,  seeing  that  her  husband  did   not   mourn  it  as 

room,  downstairs  into  the  empty  kitchen.  she  did,  had  reproached  him  as  indifferent.     She 

He  hated  himself  and  he  hated  the  young  man  asked  his  pardon  silently,  in  little  ways,  many  times, 

who  wrote  articles.    By  some  instinct  he  had  taken  but  Ezra  did  not  understand  or  notice.    He  was  not 

him  some  of  his  shortest  and  least  ambitious  poems,  in  the  least  angry  with  her,  merely  absent-minded. 

Lines  from  them  kept  floating  before  his  eyes,  and  Neither  was  his  religion  of  any  help  to  him.    All 

made  him  sick  with  shame.  these   years   he   had  gone  regularly  to  "meeting," 

It  was  a  wild  night  and  the  strong  west  wind  ran  first  with  his  father  and  then  with  Elisabeth.    Had 

riot  over  croft   and   moorland,  now  exultant,  now  he  lived  in  a  Catholic  country  he  would   probably 

monotonously  mournful.  have  been  a  devout  man,  in  his  youth  at  any  rate. 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Evans  came  The  Catholic  ritual  would  have  answered  to  an  in- 

quietly  in.    His  face  wore  an  odd  expression.  born  need  in  his  nature.    Worship  as  conducted  at 

"Mr.  Higgins,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  true  poet,  and  the  meeting-house  in  Veryan  Church  town  left  that 
true  poets  are  rare  at  the  best  of  times.    I  envy  you  need    altogether   unsatisfied ;    and    Ezra,  who  was 
more  than  I  can  say.    Will   you  let  me  send  'The  bound  to  feed  it  somehow,  ended  by  adopting  a  re- 
Forsaken  Mine'  to  the  paper  I  write  for?"  ligon  of  his  own,  which,  unknown  to  him,  bore  a 
*******  certain    resemblance   to    that    of   some    mediaeval 

It  seemed  to  Ezra  Higgins  that  a  blank  space  of  mystics. 

time  followed  that  night  and  lasted  till  the  morning  He  had  heard  much  of  the  scheme  of  salvation, 

on  which  he  received  a  long-shaped  envelope  con-  predestination,  reprobation — all  these  he  rejected, 

taining   a   proof,  and  saw  himself  in  print  for  the  He  held  that  the    Divine    Spirit   manifested    itself 

first  time.    The  extreme  joy  of  that  moment  was  in  throughout  nature,  and  most  of  all  in  human  nature, 

no  wise  spoilt  for  him  by  the  editor's  politely  ex-  All  systems  of  religion  or  philosophy,  which  strove 

pressed    regret    that   he   was    not   able  to  pay  for  to  curb  and  deny  the  instincts   of   that   nature,  he 

poetry.  held  to  be  guilty  of  resistance  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

After  this  Ezra's  life  went  on  outwardly  much  as  One  day  he  got  a  jubilant  note  from  Mr.  Evans, 

before.     Mr.  Evans  went  back   to    London  taking  enclosing  a  letter  from    the    editor    of   the    "Cos- 

with   him   a   selection   from   his  landlord's  poems,  mopolitan  Review,"  who  wrote  that  he  would  be 

some  of  which   duly   appeared  in  "Appreciations,  pleased   to   publish    Mr.    Higgins'  poem   "Falling 
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Stars''  in  an  early  issue.  "That  will  stand  you 
three  guineas,"  wrote  Mr.  Evans;  and  so,  in  due 
time,  it  did. 

Ezra  spent  the  three  shillings  on  a  neckerchief 
for  his  wife,  who,  on  receiving  it,  ran  away  to  cry 
over  it.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  cried 
on  Ezra's  shoulder. 

The  three  pounds  Ezra  locked  up  in  his  desk. 
Every  night  he  took  them  out  and  looked  at  them. 
The  first  stirrings  of  hope  are  often  only  an  added 
heartache.  They  were  so  to  him;  nevertheless  his 
mind  was  made  up. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  his  land- 
lord, and  gave  notice  to  quit  his  farm  at  Michael- 
mas. Not  till  all  the  arrangements  were  made  did 
he  tell  his  wife  what  he  had  done.  She  had  always 
been  a  submissive  wife,  and  more  than  that  a  thor- 
oughly loyal  one,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  been  in- 
sulted by  his  silence. 

"And  where  be  we  goin'  to  live  to?"  she  asked, 
in  a  thin,  cold  voice. 

Ezra's  eyes  flashed  with  excitement. 

"To  London." 

"And  what  be  we  goin'  to  live  on?" 

"Don't  you  be  afeard,"  Ezra  retorted,  speaking 
broadly  in  his  suppressed  agitation,  "you  shall  live 
as  well  as  you  live  here." 

He  made  a  fresh  resolve  to  keep  his  literary 
work  a  secret  from  her  till  it  had  brought  him 
fame. 

Elisabeth  had  learnt  in  the  last  few  years  to  feel 
much  and  say  very  little.  She  said  little  when  the 
time  came  for  flitting  and  she  had  to  pack  the  few 
possessions  she  could  take  away  with  her.  The  in- 
coming tenant  had  bought  the  furniture,  and 
thereby  the  wrench  of  parting  was  made  shorter 
for  her  and  yet  more  bitter. 

Very  early  one  morning,  while  Ezra  still  slept, 
she  stepped  out  into  the  dew-drenched  croft,  and, 
sitting  down  on  a  lump  of  granite,  looked  about 
her.  She  was  much  too  tired  to  stand.  On  her  left 
lay  gorse  and  bracken,  a  low,  gray  wall,  and,  be- 
yond itj  the  open  moorland  edged  by  a  rim  of 
silvery,  misty  sea;  on  her  right  lay  the  empty  fields 
— "our  fields"  her  heart  still  called  them — and  the 
old  bare,  square  granite  house.  Tears  blinded  her 
eyes,  but  she  choked  them  resolutely  down. 

Suddenly  the  dull  ache  at  her  heart  grew  into  an 
agonizing  pain,  a  horrible  oppression  seized  her ;  she 
had  to  fight  for  breath.  She  believed  she  was  on 
the  point  of  death,  but  the  attack  passed  off,  leav- 
ing her  weak  and  shaken.  She  could  think  now, 
and  she  remembered  that  the  doctor  who  had  at- 
tended her  when  her  baby  was  born  had  told  her 
that  she  had  a  weak  heart,  and    must  try  to  avoid 


over-fatigue  and  over-excitement.  After  all,  per- 
haps, Ezra  was  right,  and  she  had  worked  too  hard 
for  her  strength.  In  London,  as  he  said,  she  would 
have  no  outdoor  work ;  she  would  sit  and  sew  like  a 
lady. 

******* 

It  was  a  September  evening,  chilly,  for  the  wind 
was  north,  brilliant,  because  even  over  London  it 
had  swept  the  sky  clear.  From  the  window  of  her 
new  home — a  bed  sitting-room,  high  up  at  the  back 
of  a  house  in  a  street  off  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
— Elisabeth  could  see  the  western  sky  as  it  turned 
from  pale  blue  to  glowing  green.  She  had  eaten 
her  solitary  evening  meal,  and  had  washed  up  the 
"cloam,"  as  in  her  mind  she  still  called  the  plates 
and  teacups.  It  was  idle  to  sit  by  the  window  doing 
nothing,  but  it  saved  lamp  oil.  Ezra  was  out  for 
the  evening,  and  would  not  be  back  till  late.  The 
solemn  light  of  the  after-glow  brightened  her  red- 
dish hair,  and  spiritualized  her  pale  face,  emphasiz- 
ing the  blue  shadows  under  her  eyes  and  the  faint 
hollows  which  broke  the  curve  from  cheek  to  chin 
that  had  once  been  so  delicately  perfect.  Some 
months  of  a  sedentary  life  had  made  her  figure 
stouter  and  more  matronly  than  of  old,  but  girl- 
hood still  lingered  in  her  face. 

She  had  lived  for  nearly  a  year  in  this  dreary 
lodging,  and  though  she  rebelled  against  the  dull- 
ness and  confinement  of  her  new  life,  and  suffered 
from  its  unwonted  discomforts,  and  had  drooped 
visibly  in  the  close  heat  of  a  London  August,  she 
had  known  no  actual  hardship.  Ezra  had  been 
forced  to  tell  her  that  he  hoped  to  make  a  livelihood 
by  writing.  Beyond  this  bare  fact  he  had  told  her 
nothing.  She  knew  that  they  were  living  on  their 
tiny  capital,  and  a  dull  anxiety  oppressed  her  daily. 
Sometimes  the  abject,  degraded  poverty  of  the 
street  haunted  her  like  a  ghastly  presage.  Would 
she  and  Ezra  ever  come  to  that? 

Just  now  her  cares  were  forgotten.  It  was  a 
Thursday  market-day  at  St.  Pirans,  and,  as  she 
watched  the  sky  above  the  huddled  house-roofs,  she 
could  see  herself  and  Ezra  driving  homewards,  side 
by  side,  in  their  high  two-wheeled  cart,  along  a 
road  on  either  side  of  which  stretched  gorse,  and 
heather  and  blackberry  bushes,  fold  upon  fold  of 
wild  waste  land,  with  here  and  there  a  few  hobbled 
sheep  cropping  the  edges  of  it.  Tall  bracken 
nodded  to  them  in  the  breeze  as  they  rolled  by. 
This  was  the  season  which  the  children  called 
"ferny  summer."  She  could  hear  the  sliaip  tap  of 
the  cob's  hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  could  fool  tho  de- 
licious freshness  of  the  crisp  air  against  her  choek. 

Suddenly  the  happy  fancy  vanished  as  a  ray  of 
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gaslight  streamed  in  at  the  open  door.  She  looked 
up  wonderingly. 

"What,  Ezra,  back  already?" 

Without  speaking,  Ezra  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  and  came  and  stood  close  before  her.  Some 
instinct  made  her  rise  to  her  feet.  Her  heart  began 
to  beat  violently. 

"Lizzie,"  said  her  husband,  and  his  deep  voice 
trembled  slightly.  "I  have  brought  you  home  my 
first  book,  which  has  just  been  published.  It  will 
bring  us  in  money,  and  be  the  beginning  of  better 
days." 

Elizabeth  stretched  out  two  shaking  hands  and 
caught  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Ezra,"  she  said,  "I  might  have  trusted  you. 
I  haven't  been  what  I  belonged  to  be." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"You  have  been  a  good  wife  to  me  always ;  no 
man  ever  had  a  better.  I  must  go  out  again — I 
must.  Light  the  lamp,  and  read  my  book  by  it. 
Here  it  is ;  take  it." 

Elisabeth's  fingers  closed  mechanically  on  the 
book.  She  was  too  moved  for  ready  speech.  Be- 
fore she  had  found  words  to  express  her  bewildered 
pride  and  joy,  Ezra  had  left  her,  calling  out,  "I'll  be 
back  presently!"  and  had  clattered  down  the  stairs 
like  a  boy. 

Elisabeth  lit  the  lamp,  and  washed  her  trembling 
hands,  lest  any  oil  might  have  rested  on  them. 
Then  she  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  fingered  Ezra's 
first  book  with  awe  and  glad  agitation.  It  was  a 
small,  long-shaped  volume,  bound  in  dark-green 
cloth.  She  opened  it  at  random,  and  saw  verses,  in 
clear,  delicate  print,  on  the  thick,  rough-edged, 
cream-colored  pages. 

"  'Tis  poetry,"  said  Elisabeth,  in  a  hushed  voice. 

She  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  though  she  had 
failed  once,  unwittingly,  to  appreciate  Ezra's.  She 
had  even  bought,  out  of  her  egg-money,  Long- 
fellow's poems,  and  "A  Thousand  and  One  Gems  of 
Poetry,"  and  the  reading  of  them  had  been  a  last- 
ing pleasure  to  her.  No  revelation  of  her  hus- 
band's powers  could  have  impressed  her  with  a 
deeper  reverence  than  this  small  volume,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  which  was  printed  in  bold  red  lettering, 
"Gismondo  and  other  Poems,  by  Ezra  Higgins." 
The  page  turned  of  itself,  and  on  the  one  beyond  it 
she  read,  "To  my  wife,  Elisabeth." 

She  hardly  understood  the  meaning  of  a  dedica- 
tion, yet  she  needed  no  explanation  of  Ezra's  inten- 
tion in  writing  those  four  words  which  made  the 
book  hers  as  well  as  his.  Hot  tears  gathered  under 
her  eyelids,  but  she  rubbed  them  away.  This  was 
no  time  for  crying,  and  a  drop  might  stain  the  page. 
It  was  her  habit  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  any 


book,  even  a  poetry-book.  Ezra's  book  began 
with  the  ballad  of  Gismondo  of  Rimini.  Through 
the  medium  of  Elizabethan  literature,  he  had  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  its  out- 
burst of  triumphant  humanity,  and  its  strange  un- 
human  tragedies. 

He  had  found  the  ideal  hero  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  tyrant  Rimini,  soldier  of 
fortune,  patron  of  learning,  and  lover  of  the  "divine 
Isotta,"  and  had  made  his  life  and  love  the  subject 
of  a  ballad,  full  of  force  and  beauty,  admirable,  on 
the  whole,  though  unequal.  It  was  the  outcome  of 
his  own  "new  birth,"  and  he  had  put  into  it  all  the 
rebellion  against  a  narrow  life  and  a  narrow  creed 
which  had  been  fostered  by  long  repression,  and 
was  free  to  break  forth  at  last.  He  had  not  ham- 
pered himself  with  historical  accuracy.  Of  Isott.i, 
the  learned  and  strong-souled  woman,  whom  her 
admirers  called  divine,  he  had  made  a  woman 
strong  only  by  virtue  of  her  passion,  divine  only  by 
virtue  of  her  beauty,  and  its  power  over  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  Gismondo  he  had  unconsciously 
idealized. 

Elizabeth  had  never  heard  of  these  people,  and 
regarding  them  as  creations  of  her  husband's 
genius,  was  at  first  too  much  impressed  to  quite 
realize,  much  less  criticize,  what  she  read.  When 
she  read  how  the  girl  Isotta  looked  down  from  her 
window  on  the  boy  Gismondo,  riding  by  in  triumph, 
a  conqueror  already,  and  how  their  eyes  met,  and 
their  hearts  went  out  to  one  another,  a  strange  de- 
licious thrill  gave  quick  response  within  her,  mak- 
ing her  turn  pale  and  smile.  At  the  point  where 
Gismondo  forced  poison  on  his  wife,  Polissena,  be- 
cause her  existence  was  an  offense  to  the  woman 
he  loved,  Elisabeth  shuddered,  foreseeing  the  awful 
doom  which  must  reward  such  guilt.  But  the  doom 
was  long  delayed.  Her  eyes  devoured  the  verses, 
which  seemed  to  bite  into  her  brain.  They  sang  the 
triumph  of  love — earth-stained,  sin-stained,  blood- 
stained— and  proclaimed  it  glorious  and  divine. 
They  told  how  Gismondo,  attacked  by  his  enemies, 
having  fought  till  no  hope  remained,  took  refuge 
with  Isotta  in  the  consecrated  church  he  had  built, 
not  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  the  glory  of  her  he 
loved,  and  died  in  her  arms  on  the  high  altar  steps, 
and  the  poet  called  upon  mankind — pitiful,  en- 
slaved mankind,  which,  bound  down  by  iron  creeds, 
dies  without  having  lived — to  envy  him  his  love  and 
his  death. 

Elisabeth  read  on  and  on,  glancing  through  one 
poem  after  another  with  feverish  haste. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  gaslit  streets,  a  happy 
man  was  coming  home  to  her.  Ezra  had  been 
down  to  the  river.    As  he  stood  watching  its  steady 
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flow,  he  had  felt  the  restless  excitement  die  down 
within  him  till  his  thoughts  became  lucid  and  calm. 
One  thing  in  the  past  he  looked  back  upon 
deepened  the  joy  of  those  quiet  moments.  He  had 
been  a  kind  and  faithful  husband  to  Elisabeth. 
Also,  he  had  not  clouded  her  life  with  the  shadow  of 
his  own  miseries,  struggles  and  disappointments; 
he  had  waited  for  the  moment  when  he  could  come 
to  her  with  his  finished  work  in  his  hand.  Again 
and  again,  on  his  way  back,  he  thought  of  this  and 
was  glad. 

;):  :!:  :):  4:  *  ^  4: 

On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  room  which  was 
his  home,  Ezra  Higgins  stood  still. 

Elisabeth  had  not  noticed  his  entrance.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  her  hands 
placed  so  as  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
unshaded  lamp.  Was  it  possible,  he  thought,  that 
she  had  been  crying,  crying  over  his  book? 

"Lizzie,"  he  said,  tenderly.    "Lizzie!" 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  intonation  of  the 
two  words,  for  before  he  uttered  the  second  Elisa- 
beth had  stood  up  suddenly,  turning  towards  him 
a  white  face  and  eyes  that  had  no  tears  in  them,  yet 
filled  him  with  a  vague  dread. 

"Ezra,"  she  said,  "I've  read  some  of  it,  and  I'm 
fo'ced  to  tell  you  that  it's  a  bad,  wicked  book,  and 
'tis  a  shame  to  me  to  think  that  you  have  written 
it." 

Her  words  came  fluently,  without  hesitation. 

"You  write  about  a  man  who  was  a  murderer  and 
an  adulterer,  and  a  woman  that  you'd  never  let  me 
speak  to — that  I  hope  you'd  never  let  me  speak  to — 
and  you  make  them  out  grand  and  noble  instead  of 
miserable  sinners  against  the  Almighty.  And 
there's  worse  than  that  in  it — blasphemy." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Ezra  Higgins 
felt  stunned. 

For  ten  long  years  his  wife  had  submitted  to  him 
in  all  things,  unmurmuringly,  unquestioningly. 
"Ezra  knows  best,"  had  been  her  formula.  "I  must 
know  best,"  had  been  his.  It  came  to  his  aid  now, 
and  kept  back  his  gathering  wrath. 

"Lizzie,"  he  said,  "it's  because  you  don't  under- 
stand it.     You're  talking  nonsense." 

Elisabeth's  eyes  flamed. 

"Then  I'll  talk  sense  for  once!  You've  put  my 
name  in  that  book,  so  I've  a  share  in  it.  You  must 
choose  between  it  and  me.  All  these  years  I've  be- 
lieved you  to  be  an  honest,  God-fearin'  Christian 
man,  and  all  the  while  you  were  acting  a  lie.  If  you 
are  going  to  teach  people  that  the  more  like  we  are 
to  the  beasts  that  perish,  the  nearer  we  are  to  God — 
and  that  book  teaches  it — I  will  go  back  to  my  own 
home.    'Tis  all  I  can  do." 


"Lizzie,  you  can't  mean  it !"  He  went  nearer  to 
her;  she  made  a  movement  as  if  to  push  him  from 
her. 

"Don't  come  near  me,"  she  said,  "you've  broken 
my  heart." 

"How  about  mine?"  Ezra  asked. 

Presently  he  said  again,  imploringly  this  time : 

"Lizzie,  you  can't  mean  it?" 

She  stood  very  still,  and  her  face,  which  he  could 
see  only  dimly,  seemed  to  him  as  hard  and  pitiless 
as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  stone.  Then  he  turned 
away  and  left  her.  Yet  his  hand  lingered  on  the 
door  handle,  and  he  went  downstairs  very  slowly. 
No  voice  called  to  him  from  the  landing,  "Ezra, 
come  back!" 

Elisabeth  had  dropped  into  a  chair.  Ever  since 
her  husband  last  spoke  she  had  been  battling  with 
a  sense  of  faintness.  Gradually  it  passed  ofif;  but 
her  brain  remained  confused  and  bewildered.  She 
had  no  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place,  only  a 
vague  feehng  that  some  irreparable  misfortune  had 
come  upon  her. 

She  heard  a  dull,  loud  sound — the  shutting  of  the 
front  door.  Presently  her  eyes  fell  on  the  little 
green  volume  of  poetry.  Strength  and  memory 
were  coming  back  to  her.  She  remembered  what 
had  passed  between  her  and  Ezra;  and,  clearest  of 
all,  she  remembered  his  face  as  she  had  last  seen 
it — the  face  of  a  stricken  man.  Just  before  that  he 
had  spoken  to  her,  but  a  sound  like  the  roaring  oi 
the  sea  had  prevented  the  words  from  reaching 
her.  He  had  not  known  that  she  could  not  hear 
them,  could  not  answer  them.  She  had  driven  him 
from  her  into  the  evil  streets,  where  despair  tempts 
men  to  death  and  worse  than  death.  This  was 
Elisabeth's  last  distinct  thought.  After  this  she 
had  no  time  for  thinking. 

She  put  on  a  hat  and  threw  a  shawl  round  her. 
A  minute  later  the  street  door  banged  again,  and 
Elisabeth  stood  on  the  pavement. 

Having  reached  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  she 
turned  instinctively  to  the  left.  Elizabeth  had  a 
horror  of  London  crossings,  and  the  crossing  at  the 
end  of  the  road,  where  the  'buses  kept  driving  in 
and  out  of  Victoria  Station,  was  one  she  would 
never  face.  To-night  she  crossed  it  without  a 
tremor.  She  turned  the  comer  into  Victoria  Street. 
Here  the  pavement  was  much  clearer  ,and  she  saw 
a  figure  which  had  some  likeness  to  Ezra's  passing 
in  and  out  under  the  gas-lamps.  She  began  to  run. 
Mercifully,  no  one  stopped  her.  She  fled  as  other 
panting,  terrified  human  creatures  may  have  fled, 
over  that  very  ground,  toward  the  great  Sanctuary. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  she  stood  still,  clinging  to  a 
lamp-post. 
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In  liie  wide,  dim  space  before  her  cab-lamps 
flashed  and  figures  hurried  to  and  fro.  Elisabeth 
saw  only  Ezra's  face.  She  fled  on.  She  was  follow- 
ing by  instinct  the  way  most  familiar  to  her.  This 
was  their  every  evening  walk — her's  and  Ezra's — 
past  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Sometimes  they  spent  hours  sitting  in  the  little 
I^ublic  garden  close  to  the  clock  tower  and  facing 
the  river.  By  the  time  she  reached  Abington 
Street  she  was  nearly  spent.  She  knew  that  her 
strength  v/as  failing,  and  a  great  terror  seized  her 
lest  she  might  fall  and  be  trodden  under  foot.  She 
prayed  that  she  might  at  least  reach  the  garden,  and 
realized  suddenly  that  she  was  opposite  it.  She 
darted  across  the  road.  She  was  at  the  gate,  but 
the  gate  was  locked. 

A  slow  step  came  across  the  pavement.  Ezra  had 
also  thought  of  the  garden  as  a  place  of  escape  from 
the  restless  movement  of  the  street,  and  had  for- 
gotten that  at  that  hour  it  would  be  shut.  He  was 
very  tired. 

As  he  neared  the  gate  he  saw  a  woman's  figure 
leaning  against  it,  and  the  thought  crossed  his  mind 
that  she  must  be  drunk. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  tottered  forward  into  the 
gaslight. 

"Lizzie !"  he  cried  aloud,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

A  moment  later  they  had  closed  on  her,  and  were 
holding  her  fast.  But  she  turned  in  his  grasp,  fight- 
ing, struggling  for  breath.  A  shudder  ran  through 
her;  her  whole  body  stiffened,  and  then  relaxed. 

He  thought  she  had  fainted.  But  death  had 
taken  away  Elisabeth. 


He  stood  looking  up  at  the  dark,  towering  out- 
line of  the  great  Abbey.  If  he  could  only  find  refuge 
there,  he  and  his  burden !  But  no  light  shone 
through  the  windows;  the  gates  were  shut.  He 
was  an  outcast  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  she 
also,  because  of  him.  He  walked  along  endless 
pavements.  Faces  gathered  round  him,  laughing 
and  staring  curiously.  Curse  them !  They  should 
not  see  Elisabeth's  meek,  still  face. 


Over  and  over  again,  in  the  long  October  nights 
and  days,  when  Ezra  Higgins  lay  delirious  from 
meningitis,  that  terrible  fancy  came  back  to  him  and 
he  wandered  through  the  gaslit  streets  with  his  dead 
wife  in  his  arms.  Thus,  mercifully  for  him,  it  be- 
came afterwards  almost  as  unreal  a  memory  as 
other  recollections  of  his  delirium — a  memory  as  of 
a  ghastly  dream. 


The  little  dark-green  poetry-book  attracted  much 
notice,  encouraging  its  publisher  to  treat  Ezra 
generously ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  strong 
enough  Mr.  Evans  took  him  abroad. 

Since  then  Higgins,  a  sound  man  again,  has 
made  his  mark ;  has  found  enthusiastic  admirers ; 
has  earned  a  living  and  some  fame.  Critics  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  tone 
and  tendency  between  the  first  and  second  volume 
of  his  collected  poems ;  the  one  breathing  a  spirit 
of  defiant  and  stormy  exultation,  the  other  full  of 
a  clear-eyed  and  stoic  courage,  with  an  under- 
current of  deep  sadness. 

Never,  since  he  raved  of  her  in  his  delirium,  has 
his  wife's  name  passed  Ezra's  lips.  "Kept  close  is 
not  forgotten."  Upon  his  life  will  lie  always  the 
shadow  of  the  night  when  Elisabeth  died  in  his 
arms;  but  with  the  shadow  there  is  light  also,  the 
light  of  her  faithful  and  enduring  love. 

— Sidney  Pickering,  in  "Temple  Bar." 


BOOKS  AND  FACES. 

How  many  faces  greet  the  book! 

How  many  visions  thence  arise! 
How  oft  enraptured  readers  look 

On  some  far  paradise! 

Who  reads  his  new  environment; 

A  strange  procession  passes  by; 
New  realms  of  life  to  all  are  lent 

That  space  and  time  defy. 

Here  come  the  ignorant  and  wise, 

Some  to  remember,  some  forget; 
And  all  who  fact  or  fancy  prize 

Owe  books  an  unpaid  debt. 

Old  eyes  look  on  them  with  delight, 
Tracing  the  dark  and  bloody  times 

When  in  rude  battle  for  the  right 
They  fought  in  foreign  climes; 

And  as  they  read  once  more  behold 

The  passage  of  resistless  fate, 
Uncertain  though  the  issue  told 

In  every  name  and  date. 

The  youth,  in  eager  quest  of  lore, 
Turns,  breathless,  leaf  on  leaf,  and  hears, 

Rapt  voice  that  shall  ring  no  more 
With  war's  triumphant  cheers. 

Where'er  the  daring  do  or  die. 

In  castle  hall,  in  lover's  court. 
Where'er  the  flashing  blades  may  fly. 

Where  hounds  and  hunter  sport. 

He  follows,  who,  to  fortune  given. 

Reads  his  renown  in  ev'ry  line; 
And  dreams  that  to  have  bravely  striven 

Is  glorious  and  divine. 
Charlbs  W.  STbvbnson,  in  "Literary  World." 
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Robert  Lloyd  was  the  third  of  the  twelve  children 
of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  Quaker  banker  of  Birming- 


have  presented.  That  at  one  time  Lamb  loved  him 
with  sincerity  we  know  from  the  affectionate  refer- 
ences in  Larnb's  letters  to  Coleridge,  and  from  the 
verses  "To  Charles  Lloyd,  an  Unexpected  Visitor," 
which  appear  in  Lamb's  poems.    But,  although  Tal- 


ham,  whose  country  house  at  Bingley  gave  Bingley  fourd  says  of  Lloyd  that  "his  admirable  intellect" 
Hall  its  name.  Robert's  elder  brother  was  that  was  capable  of  the  "finest  processes  of  severe 
Charles  Lloyd  who,  in  part  of  1796  and  1797,  lived,  reasoning,"  we  must  consider  him  no  companion 
first  as  a  pupil  and  then  as  a  friend,  under  Cole-  either  for  Lamb  or  Coleridge.  He  lacked  nimble- 
ridge's  roof,  who  almost  persuaded  Lamb  to  "turn  ness,  flexibility,  fun.  And  in  time  his  extreme  sensi- 
Ouaker,"  and  whose  poems  were  added  to  those  of  bility  was  doomed  to  grow  tiresome. 
Coleridge  and  Lamb  in  the  volume  which  Cottle  Before  the  final  separation  came,  Lamb  seems 
published  in  1797.  Coleridge  was  then  twenty-five,  more  than  once  to  have  resented  Llovd's  conduct. 
Lamb  twenty-two,  and  Charles  Lloyd  two  days  According  to  Canon  Ainger,  in  a  note  appended  to 
Lamb's  junior.    The  great  tragedy  of   Lamb's  life  his  edition  of  Lamb's  Letters,  the  stanza  of  "The 


Old  Familiar  Faces," 


had  taken  place  a  year  earlier. 

The  Lloyd  family  was  an  interesting  one.  In 
1796  its  head,  Charles  Lloyd,  the  banker,  was  a  man 
of  nearlv  fifty,  resolute  in  probity,  a  champion  of 
Quaker  principles,  a  stern  disciplinarian  and  vigi- 
lant parent,  yet  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  such 
lenitives  as  a  love  of  agriculture,  admiration  of  the 
classics,  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  a  preference,  common  among  wealthy  Quakers,  The  poem  was  writen  in  1798,  in  the  same  month  in 
for  s]iacious  ways  of  life.    He  was  master  of  several     which  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge,  "I  had  well-nigh 


I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man: 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly; 
Left  him  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces, 

is  a  reference  not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed, 
to  Coleridge,  but  to  Lloyd.    Coleridge  is  the 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 


languages,  and  his  memory  was  prodigious,  en- 
abling him  to  repeat  without  hesitation  the  whole  of 
the  Georgics  and  Bucolics. 

Charles  Lloyd,  the  son,  had  none  of  his  father's 
confidence.  He  was  constitutionally  weak,  a  suf- 
ferer from  epileptic  fits,  and  his  mind,  though  singu- 
larly luminous  and  active,  was  too  frequently  em- 
ployed in  wrestling  with  problems  beyond  its 
capacity.  He  became  early  a  prey  to  religious 
doubts  and  fears,  seeking  refuge  first  in  Rousseau, 
and  afterwards  in  Coleridge  and  metaphysics,  and 
passed  gradually  into  a  state  of  despondency  an- 
alogous to  that  of  Cowper.  He  enjoyed  lucid  in- 
tervals, but  to  the  end   was    subject    to    long  and 


quarreled  with  Charles  Lloyd." 

The  serious  rupture,  however,  did  not  come,  for- 
tunately for  posterity,  until  after  Lloyd  had  intro- 
duced Lamb,  visiting  him  at  Cambridge  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  to  Thomas  Manning,  then  a  tutor 
at  Caius.  We  owe  Charles  Lloyd  gratitude  for 
this,  for  it  was  Manning  who  furnished  the  Chinese 
story  upon  which  the  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig" 
pivots,  and  who  inspired  some  of  the  best  of  the 
letters. 

Robert  Lloyd  was  of  a  mind  less  dogged  and  con- 
templative than  that  of  his  brother  Charles.  From 
the  evidence  of  a  number  of  private  letters  written 
bv  Robert  Llovd  to  his  wife  and  members  of  his 


awful  periods  of    depression,  during  which  it  was  family,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  sensitive 

found    necessary    to    place    him    under    restraint,  and  ardent,  impatient   of   restrictions,  intolerant  of 

Coleridge  probably  did  him  no  good.    Their  com-  deception,    frank,    afifectionate,    and    a    very    poor 

panionship,  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  lasted,  judge  of  character.    Charles  seems  to  have  been  in- 

however,    only   a    short  while.     In  the  summer  01  capable   of   laughter,   but   one   can    fancy    Robert 


1797  came  a  break,  and  for  some  years  Lloyd 
passed  out  of  Coleridge's  life.  With  Lamb  he  re- 
mained longer  on  friendly  terms.  In  1798  they  pro- 
duced together  a  volume  entitled  "Blank  Verse." 
But  a  misunderstanding  arose,  and  the  two  men 
drifted  apart  and  apart  remained. 

In  both  cases  the  cause  of  ofifense  was  more 
Lloyd's  misfortune  than  his  fault.  A  gentler, 
purer-minded,  more  devoted  creature  did  not  exist ; 
but  he  had  a  luckless  tendency  to  divulge  just  those 
personal  secrets  which  he  ought  most  jealously  to 


laughing  often.  When  Lamb  met  him  first,  late  in 
1796  or  early  in  1797.  he  was  eighteen  (he  was  born 
in  December,  1778),  and  apparently  was  visiting 
Charles  during  a  holiday  from  Saffron  W'aldcn,  in 
Essex,  where,  nnich  against  his  will,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed. Lamb  was  prepossessed  at  once. 
"Lamb,"  says  Charles  Lloyd  in  a  letter  to  Robert, 
dated  March  2,  1797,  "desir'd  to  be  remcmber'd  to 
you  whenever  I  wrote — he  took  a  great  liking  to 
von."  And  again,  writing  on  September  20  of  the 
same  year.  "Lamb  often  talks  of   you."     Tl    must 
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have  been  soon  after  this  that  the  correspondence 
between  Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd  began. 

Lamb's  letters  to  Robert  Lloyd  are  not  his  most 
characteristic ;  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  those  to 
Manning,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  or  even  Barton. 
It  requires  two  to  make  a  perfect  letter — the  writer 
and  the  recipient  must  be  in  partnership ;  and 
Robert  Lloyd  was  not  the  best  of  partners.  Hence 
there  is  little  of  Lamb,  as  we  know  him  from  Canon 
Ainger's  volumes,  in  the  early  letters,  yet  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  reasonably,  temperately  and 
wisely  this  young  man  (young,  but  prematurely 
aged)  of  twenty-three  could  advise  a  still  younger 
on  grave  matters.  The  Lamb  that  we  do  there 
meet,  although  unfamiliar  and  lacking  the  sport- 
iveness  and  mischief  that  we  so  prize  in  him,  has  a 
rare  beauty  and  strength.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  little  bundle  of  letters  without  increased  respect 
for  the  shining  excellencies  of  a  good  man  and 
great  genius.  Although  we  feel  Robert  Lloyd  to 
have  been  at  first  something  of  a  drag  upon  his 
friend,  later  he  developed  into  a  worthier  corre- 
spondent. It  was  no  small  thing  to  draw  from 
Lamb  some  of  the  passages  that  follow :  the  praise 
of  London,  the  outburst  against  morbid  despond- 
ency, the  eulogy  of  "The  Complete  Angler,"  the 
analysis  of  Richard  III.'s  character,  the  testimony 
to  Jeremy  Taylor's  sweetness  and  might,  all  are 
precious  additions  to  that  fragrant  and  imperishable 
body  of  delicate  and  distinguished  literature  which 
we  know  as  Lamb's  letters. 

Robert  Lloyd,  though  not  unsettled  to  the  same 
extent  as  his  brother  Charles,  was  yet  dissatisfied 
both  with  his  employment  and  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  The  prospect  of  crystallizing  into  a  busi- 
ness man  seems  to  have  had  very  little  attraction 
for  him.  He  chafed  continually,  as  we  gather  from 
the  rebukes  called  forth  from  Lamb.  This,  given  in 
its  completeness,  is  the  first  letter  of  the  series ;  the 
date  is  missing,  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  fix- 
ing it  somewhere  early  in  1798 — as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble one  hundred  years  ago : 

"My  Dear  Robert — I  am  a  good  deal  occupied 
with  a  calamity  near  home,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  m}'  thinking  about  you  with  the  warmest 
afifection — you  are  among  my  very  dearest  friends. 
I  know  you  will  feel  deeply  when  you  hear  that  my 
poor  sister  is  unwell  again — one  of  her  old  dis- 
orders— but  I  trust  it  will  hold  no  longer  than  her 
former  illnesses  have  done.  Do  not  imagine, 
Robert,  that  I  sink  under  this  misfortune;  I  have 
been  season'd  to  such  events,  and  I  think  I  could 
bear  anything  tolerablv  well.  My  own  health  is 
left  me,  and  my  good  spirits,  and  I  have  some  duties 


to  perform.  These  duties  shall  be  my  object.  I 
wish,  Robert,  you  could  find  an  object.  I  know  the 
painfuless  of  vacuity,  all  its  achings  and  inexplicable 
longings.  I  wish  to  ("iod  I  could  recommend  any 
plan  to  vou — stock  your  mind  well  with  religious 
knowledge;  discipline  it  to  wait  with  patience  for 
duties  that  may  be  your  lot  in  life ;  prepare  yourself 
not  to  expect  too  much  out  of  yourself ;  read  and 
think — this  is  all  commonplace  advice,  I  know :  I 
know,  too,  that  it  is  easy  to  give  advice,  which  in 
like  circumstances  we  might  not  follow  ourselves. 
You  must  depend  upon  yourself — there  will  come  a 
time  when  you  will  wonder  you  were  not  more  con- 
tent. I  know  you  will  excuse  my  saying  any  more. 
Be  assured  of  my  warmest  affection. 

"C.  LAMB." 

In  the  next  letter  Lamb  is  still  the  kindly  mentor. 
Apparently  Robert  Lloyd  had  been  moved  to  one 
of  those  excesses  of  admiration  of  a  fellow-man  to 
which  youth  is  subject.  Lamb's  reply  is  interest- 
ing, both  for  its  solid  sense  and  its  personal  revela- 
tion.   This  is  one  passage : 

"Our  duties  are  to  do  good  expecting  nothing 
again,  to  bear  with  contrary  dispositions,  to  be 
candid  and  forgiving,  not  to  crave  and  long  after  a 
communication  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  but 
rather  to  avoid  dw^elling  upon  these  feelings,  how- 
ever good,  because  they  are  our  own.  A  man  may 
be  intemperate  and  selfish,  who  indulges  in  good 
feelings  for  the  mere  pleasure  they  give  him.  I  do 
not  wish  to  deter  3'ou  from  making  a  friend,  a  true 
friend,  and  such  a  friendship  where  the  parties  are 
not  blind  to  each  other's  faults  is  very  useful  and 
valuable.  I  perceive  a  tendency  in  you  to  this 
error,  Robert.  I  know  you  have  chosen  to  take  up 
an  high  opinion  of  my  moral  worth,  but  I  say  be- 
fore God,  and  I  do  not  lie,  you  are  mistaken  in  me. 
I  could  not  bear  to  lay  open  all  my  feelings  to  you, 
for  the  sentiment  of  shame  would  be  too  pungent. 
Let  this  be  as  an  example  to  you." 

In  the  next  letter  we  have  a  piece  of  special 
pleading  of  grave  and  touching  beauty.  Robert 
Lloyd,  like  many  young  Quakers,  was  impatient  of 
the  quietude  and  inaction  of  his  ancestral  creed. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an  inquiry  into  that  creed ; 
it  is  here  enough  to  say  that  the  professions  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  are  less  compatible  with  youth 
than  with  age.  Quakerism  is  venerable,  and  in 
many  aspects  lovely,  but  youth  is  the  negation  of 
very  much  that  George  Fox  taught.  Robert  Lloyd 
seems  to  have  rebelled  against  the  Quaker  strict- 
ness of  attire.  A  letter  from  his  mother,  dated 
August,  1798,  has  this  passage:  "Permit  me  to 
drop  one  hint  more  and  then   I   hope  this  sermon 
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will  be  ended.  I  was  griev'd  to  hear  of  thy  appear- 
ing in  those  fantastical  trousers  in  London.  I  am 
clear  such  eccentricities  of  dress  would  only  make 
thee  laughed  at  by  the  World,  whilst  thy  sincere 
Friends  would  be  deeply  hurt.  Canst  thou  love 
thy  father  and  yet  do  things  that  sink  him,  as  well 
as  thyself,  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  Friends?  Thou 
art  my  dear  son  form'd  to  make  an  amiable  figure 
in  society,  but  for  once  trust  to  the  judgment  of 
thy  Mother,  neither  thy  Person  or  mind  are  form'd 
for  eccentricities  of  dress  or  conduct."  And  a  little 
later  Robert's  father  was  moved  to  write,  "Thou 
wilt  please  me  b)"^  observing  simplicity  in  thy  dress 
and  manners.  Do  not  let  the  customs  of  the  World 
influence  thee."  But  the  boy's  especial  dislike 
seems  to  have  been  the  silent  meetings,  gray  and 
uneventful,  with  no  ritual  for  the  organization  of 
wandering  thoughts,  no  music  to  allure  the  soul 
from  mundane  trappings.  Lamb  reasoned  with 
him  patiently  and  lovingly  : 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  relapsing  into  your  old 
complaining  strain.  I  wish  I  could  adapt  my  con- 
solations to  your  disease,  but,  alas !  I  have  none  to 
ofTer  which  your  own  mind  and  the  suggestions  of 
books  cannot  better  supply.  Are  you  the  first 
whose  situation  hath  not  been  exactly  squar'd  to  his 
ideas?  or  rather,  will  you  find  me  that  man  who 
does  not  complain  of  the  one  thing  wanting?  That 
thing  obtained,  another  wish  will  start  up.  While 
this  eternal  craving  of  the  mind  keeps  up  its 
eternal  hunger,  no  feast  that  my  palate  knows  of 
will  satisfy  that  hunger,  till  we  come  to  drink  the 
new  wine  (whatever  it  be)  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father.  See  what  trifles  disquiet  us.  You  are 
unhappy  because  your  parents  expect  you  to  at- 
tend meetings.  I  don't  know  much  of  Quakers' 
meetings,  but  I  believe  I  may  moderately  reckon 
them  to  take  up  the  space  of  six  hours  in  the  week. 
Six  hours  to  please  your  parents ;  and  that  time  not 
absolutely  lost.  Your  mind  remains,  you  may 
think  and  plan,  remember  and  foresee,  and  do  all 
human  acts  of  mind  sitting  as  well  as  walking ;  you 
are  quiet  at  meeting — one  likes  to  be  sometimes ; 
you  may  advantageously  crowd  your  day's  devo- 
tions into  that  space — nothing  you  see  or  hear 
then  can  be  unfavourable  to  it ;  you  are  for  that 
time  at  least,  exempt  from  the  counting-house,  and 
your  parents  cannot  chide  you  there.  Surely,  at  so 
small  an  expense  you  cannot  grudge  to  observe  the 
fifth  Commandment.  I  decidedly  consider  your  re- 
fusal as  a  breach  of  that  God-descended  precept — 
Honour  and  observe  thy  parents  in  all  lawful  things. 
Silent  worship  cannot  be  unlawful ;  there  is  no 
idolatry,  no  invocation  of  saints,  no  bowing  before 
the  consecrated  wafer  in  all  this,  nothing  which  a 


wise  man  would  refuse,  or  a  good  man  fear  to  do. 
AA'hat  is  it?  Sitting  a  few  hours  a  week  with  cer- 
tain good  people,  who  call  that  worship.  You  sub- 
scribe to  no  articles.  If  your  mind  wanders,  it  is 
no  crime  in  you,  who  do  not  give  credit  to  these  in- 
fusions of  the  spirit.  They  sit  in  a  temple,  you  sit  as 
in  a  room  adjoining — only  do  not  disturb  their 
pious  work  with  gabbling,  nor  your  own  necessary 
peace  with  heart-burnings  at  your  not  ill-meaning 
parents,  nor  a  silly  contempt  of  the  work  which  is 
going  on  before  you.  I  know  that  if  my  parents 
were  to  live  again,  I  would  do  more  things  to  please 
them  than  merely  sitting  still  six  hours  in  a  week. 
Perhaps  I  enlarge  too  much  on  this  affair,  but  in- 
deed your  objection  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  and 
involving  in  it  a  principle  of  frivolous  and  vexatious 
resistance. 

"You  have  often  borne  with  my  freedoms ;  bear 
with  me  once  more  in  this.  If  I  did  not  love  you  I 
should  not  trouble  myself  whether  you  went  to 
meeting  or  not — whether  you  conform'd  or  not  the 
will  of  your  father." 

And  so  from  the  less  familiar  Lamb  we  part. 
Henceforward  the  letters  are  more  in  a  vein  with 
which  it  is  our  delight  already  to  be  acquainted. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  the  first  of  them  to  bear  a 
date — November  13,  1798 — is  a  spirited  paean  of 
the  jov  of  living,  such  as  no  pen  but  Lamb's  could 
have  composed : 

"One  passage  in  your  letter  a  little  displeas'd 
me.  The  rest  was  nothing  but  kindness,  which 
Robert's  letters  are  ever  brimful  of.  You  say  that 
'this  world  to  you  seems  drain'd  of  all  its  sweets.' 
xA.t  first  I  had  hoped  you  only  meant  to  intimate  the 
high  price  of  sugar !  buti  am  afraid  you  meant  more. 
O,  Robert,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  sweet.  Honey 
and  the  honeycomb,  roses  and  violets  are  yet  in  the 
earth.  The  sun  and  moon  yet  reign  in  Heaven,  and 
the  lesser  lights  keep  up  their  pretty  twinklings. 
Meats  and  drinks,  sweet  sights  and  sweet  smells,  a 
country  walk,  spring  and  autumn,  follies  and  repen- 
tance, quarrels  and  reconcilements  have  all  a  sweet- 
ness by  turns.  Good-humor  and  good-nature, 
friends  at  home  that  love  you,  and  friends  abroad 
that  miss  you — you  possess  all  these  things,  and 
more  innumerable,  and  these  are  all  sweet  things. 
You  may  extract  honey  from  everything;  but  do  not 
go  a-gathering  after  gall.  The  bees  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  race  of  sonnet  writers  and 
complainers,  Bowless  and  Charlotte  Smiths,  and  all 
that  tribe,  who  can  see  no  joys  but  what  are  passed, 
and  fill  people's  heads  with  notions  of  the  unsatis- 
fying nature  of  earthly  comforts.  I  as.sure  you  T 
find  this  world  a  very  pretty  place." 

A  week  later  Lamb  sent  his  young  friend  some 
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extracts    from    his    play    "John    Woodvil."     Two  other  is  a  kind  and  no  doubt  just  tribute  to  Robert 

months  afterwards  a  startling  event  happened.  Rob-  and  Olivia,  but  I  incline  to  opinion  that  these  do- 

ert  ran  away — we  cannot  be  quite  sure  Vvhcther  from  mestic  addresses  should  not  always  be  made  public. 

SafTron   VValdcn  or  Birmingham,  from  master  or  I  have,  I  know,  more  than  once  exposed  my  own 

parent,  but  certainly  from  Quaker  restraint — and  secretest  feelings  of  that  nature,  but  I  am  sorry  that 

appeared   suddenly    at    Lamb's.     On   January    21,  I  did.    Nine  out  of  ten  readers  laugh  at  them.  When 

1709,  Lamb  wrote  to  Southey  the  letter  printed  in  a  man  dies  leaving  the  name  of  a  great  author  be- 

Canon  Aingcr's  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  100):    "I  am  re-  hind  him,  any  unpublished    relicks  which  let  one 

quested  by  [Charles]  Lloyd  to  excuse  his  not  reply-  into  his  domestic  retirements  are  greedily  gathered 

ing  to  a  kind  letter  received  from  you.     He  is  at  up,  which  in  his  lifetime,  and  before  his  fame  had 

present  situated  in  most  distressing  family  perplex-  ripened,  would  by  many  be  considered  as  impertin- 

ities,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  explain,  but  they  ent.    But  if  Robert  and  his  sister  were  gratified  with 

are  such  as  to  demand  all  the  strength  of  his  mind,  seeing  their  brother's  heart  in  print,  let  the  rest  of 

and  quite  exclude  any  attention  to  foreign  objects,  the  world  go  hang.    They  may  prefer  the  remain- 

His  brother  Robert  (the  flower  of  the  family)  hath  ing  trumpery  of  the  'Anthology.'    All  I  mean  to  say 

eloped  from  the  persecutions  of  his  father,  and  has  is,  I  think  I  perceive  an  indelicacy  in  thus  exposing 

taken  shelter  with  me.     What  the  issue  of  his  ad-  one's  virtuous  feelings  to  criticism.    But  of  delicacy 

venture  will  be,  I  know  not.    He  hath  the  sweetness  Charles  is  at  least  as  true  a  judge  as  myself." 

of  an  angel  in  his  heart,  combined  with  admirable  The  Anthology  was  the  "Annual  Anthology"  for 

firmness  of  purpose ;  an  uncultivated,  but  very  origi-  1799,  edited  by  Southey.    Charles  Lloyd  was,  to  be 

nal,  and  I  think  superior,  genius."    What  happened  precise,  represented  in  it  by  more*  than  two  poems, 

after  this  step,  or  how  Lamb  extricated  himself  from  He  had  four :  the  "Lines  to  a  Brother  and  Sister," 

such    an    embarrassing    position,    is   not   known,  some  blank  verse  "To  a  Young  Man  who  consid- 

Robert  seems  to  have  taken  a  holiday,  for  in  a  letter  ered  the  Perfection  of  Human  Nature  as  consisting 

from  Lamb  in  the  spring  of  1799  reference  is  made  in  the  Vigour  and  Indulgence  of  the  more  Boister- 

to  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Worcester.    Lamb  next  ous  Passions,"  and  sonnets  to  a  W' oodpecker  and 

turns  to  the  case  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  Robert  the  Sabbath. 

and  himself,  then  staying  in  London  as  his  guest.  After  leaving  Worcester  Robert  seems    to    have 

^""s  •  continued  to  travel,  for  in  a  letter  from  his  sister 

"He  is  perpetually  getting  into  mental  vagaries.  Priscilla  (afterward  the  wife  of  Christopher  Words- 
He  is  in  Love!  and  tosses  and  tumbles  about  in  bed  worths  in  June  of  the  same  year— 1799— he  is  ad- 
like  a  man  in  a  barrel  of  spikes.  He  is  more  socia-  dressed  at  Bath.  His  sister  enters  wdth  gentle  reas- 
ble ;  but  I  am  heartily  sick  of  his  domesticating  wnth  onableness  into  his  difficulties,  sympathizing  with 
me;  he  wants  so  many  sympathies  of  mine,  and  I  his  objection  to  business  and  suggesting  possible 
w^1nt  his,  that  we  are  daily  declining  into  civility.  I  solutions.  Apparently  he  had  some  thoughts  of  liv- 
shall  be  truly  glad  when  he  is  gone.  I  find  'tis  a  ing  with  Lamb,  for  Priscilla  says,  "Lamb  would  not, 
dangerous  experiment  to  grow  too  familiar.  Some  I  think,  by  any  means  be  a  person  to  take  up  your 
natures  cannot  bear  it  without  converting  into  in-  abode  with.  He  is  too  much  like  yourself— he 
difterence.  I  know  but  one  being  that  I  could  ever  would  encourage  those  feelings  which  it  certainly 
consent  to  live  perpetually  with,  and  that  is  Robert,  is  your  duty  to  suppress." 

But  Robert  must  go  whither  prudence  and  paternal  Lan^b's  next  letter  to  Robert  oflFers    a    pleasant 
regulations  indicate  a  way.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  ^y,^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^,  lio,,^.    The  date  is  December, 
you — do  not  fear  that — nor  grow  cool  towards  Rob-  j^gg     j^  begins  • 
ert.     My  not  writing  is  no  proof  of  these  disloyal- 
ties.   Perhaps  I  am  unwell,  or  vexed,  or  spleen'd,  "Dear  Rob., — Thy  presents  will  be  most  accept- 
or something,  when  I  should  otherwise  write."  able,  whenever  they  come,  both  for  thy  sake  and  for 

The  allusion  to  prudence  and  paternal  relations  the  liquor,  which  is  a  beverage  I  most  admire.  Wine 

is  probably  a  glance  at  the  flight  from  SaflFron  Wal-  makes  me  hot,  and  brandy  makes  me  drunk,  but 

den.    The  letter  continues  with  the  following  disser-  porter  warms  without   intoxication,   and   elevates, 

tation  on  taste,  which  is  no  less  pertinent  to-day  yet  not  too  much  above  the  point  of   tranquillity. 

than  it  was  then :  But  I  hope  Robert  will  come  himself  before  the  tap 

"Assure  Charles  of  my  unalterable  affection,  and  is  out.     He  may  be  assured  that  his  good  honest 

present  my  warmest  wishes  for  his  and  Sophia's  company  is  the  most  valuable  present,  after  all,  he 

happiness.     ...     I  am  much  pleased  with  his  can  make  us.     These  cold  nights  crave  something 

poems  in  the  'Anthology' — one  in  particular.    The  beside    porter — good    English   mirth    and    heart's 
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ease.  Rob.  must  contrive  to  pass  some  of  his 
Christmas  with  us,  or  at  least  drink  in  the  century 
with  a  welcome." 

The  letter  continues : 

"I  have  not  seen  your  father  or  Priscilla  since 
[the  visit  to  town].  Your  father  was  in  one  of  his 
best  humors — (I  have  seldom  seen  him  in  one  not 
good) — and  after  dinner,  while  we  were  sitting  com- 
fortablv  before  the  parlour  fire,  after  our  wine,  he 
beckoned  me  suddenly  out  of  the  room.    I,  expect- 


[Lloyd]  J  have  seen  his  mamma  and  have  almost 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  since  I  mayn't  with  Olivia. 
She  is  so  fine  and  graceful,  a  complete  matron-lady- 
quaker.  She  has  given  me  two  little  books.  Olivia 
grows  a  charming  girl — full  of  feeling,  and  thinner 
than  she  was ;  but  1  have  not  time  to  fall  in  love." 
(Olivia  was  another  of  Robert's  sisters.)  Manning's 
second  letter  to  Robert — ^July  15,  1800 — contains 
this  passage : 

'I  often  picture  to  myself  a  contingency,  which 


ing  some  secrets,  followed  him,  but  it  was  only  to  go  most  likely  never  will  take  place,  but  yet  may,  and 
and  sit  with  him  in  the  old  forsaken  compting  which  I  contemplate  with  a  strange  fondness  and 
house,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  pleasantest  spot      delight;  'tis  of  you  and  myself  travelling  together 


con- 
both 


in  the  house  to  him,  and  told  me  how  much  business 
used  to  be  done  there  in  former  days.  Your  father 
whimsically  mixes  the  good  man  and  the  man  of 
business  in  his  manners,  but  he  is  not  less  a  good 
man  for  being  a  man  of  business.  He  has 
ceived  great  hopes  of  thy  one  day  uniting 
characters,  and  1  joyfully  expect  the  same." 

The  letter  concludes  with  this  postscript : 

"Mary  joins  me  in  remembrance  to  Robert,  and 
in  expectation  of  the  coming  beverage. 

"Do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  come? 

'Monday  night,  just  porter  time." 


abroad,  in  the  South  of  France,  or  in  Italy,  or  in 
Switzerland,  or  in  some  part  of  Spain.  Your  sus- 
ceptibility and  my  mathematical  caution  would  form 
an  excellent  travelling  temperament,  I  think.  If 
there  was  peace  over  Europe,  and  you  and  I  had 
each  of  us  independent  fortunes,  I  am  sure  I  should 
propose  it  to  you.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  idea  pleases  you  as  it  does  me,  but  I  should 
guess  not,  for  which  I  could  give  most  sage  reasons ; 
and  if  I  guessed  wrong,  I  could  give  you  most  sage 
reasons  again  to  account  for  the  erroneousness  of 
my  former  reasons — in  short,  if  I  should  guess,  it 


Robert  Lloyd  also  appears  to  have  met  Manning     would  be  guessing." 


about  this  time,  for  the  next  two  letters  in  our  bun- 
dle are  in  Manning's  hand.  In  the  appreciative 
tone  of  these  missives  we  have  another  proof  that 
Robert  Lloyd  must  have  been  a  very  engaging  fel- 
low. This  is  an  extract  from  Manning's  first  note, 
written  probably  early  in  1800: 

"I  was,  indeed,  very  happy  at  Lamb's.  I  abode 
there  but  three  days.  He  is  very  good — I  wish  you 
and  he  and  myself  were  now  sitting  over  a  bowl  of 
punch,  or  a  tankard  of  porter.  We  often  talked  of 
you,  and  were  perfectly  agreed — but  I  won't  tell 
you  what  we  agreed  about  you,  lest  you  should  hold 
up  your  head  too  high.  You'll  be  sufficiently  vain, 
I  doubt  not,  Master  Robert,  at  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  such  great  men 
as  Lamb  and  I  (are  likely  to  be).    I  was  introduced 


The  poet  tour  was  never  accomplished ;  and  with 
this  letter  Manning  passes  from  the  correspondence. 

In  the  same  month  of  1800  a  letter  of  Lamb's 
offers  this  characteristic  confession: 

"I  have  had  such  a  deadness  about  me.  Man  de- 
lights not  me,  nor  woman  neither.  I  impute  it  in 
part  or  altogether  to  the  stupefying  eflFect  which 
continued  fine  weather  has  upon  me.  I  want  some 
rains  or  even  snow  and  intense  cold  winter  nights 
to  bind  me  to  my  habitation,  and  make  me  value  it 
as  a  home — a  sacred  character  which  it  has  not  at- 
tained with  me  hitherto.  I  cannot  read  or  write 
when  the  sun  shines.    I  can  only  walk." 

Lamb  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  been  staying 
with  his  friend  Gutch  at  Oxford : 

"Gutch's  family  is  a  verv  fine  one,  consisting  of 


to  Coleridge,  which  was  a  great  gratification  to  me.     well-grown  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  likely  and 


I  think  him  a  man  of  very  splendid  abilities  and  ani- 
mated feelings.  But  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your 
ear,  Robert — twenty  Coleridges  could  not  supply 
your  loss  to  me,  if  you  were  to  forsake  me.  So  if 
any  friendly  interposer  should  come  and  tell  you  I 
am  not  what  I  seem,  and  warn  you  against  my 
friendship,  beware  of  listening  to  him." 


well  favoured  What  is  called  a  Happy  Family — 
that  is,  according  to  my  interpretation,  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  young  men  and  women,  all  fond  of 
each  other  to  a  certain  degree,  and  all  happy  to- 
gether, but  where  the  very  number  forbids  any  two 
of  them  to  get  close  enough  to  each  other  to  sh.nre 
secrets  and  'be  friends.'    That  close  intercourse  can 


Here,  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order  and  for  only  exist  ('commonly,  T  think),  in  a  family  of  two 

its  bearing  upon  the  Lloyd  family,  a  passage  from  or  three.     I  do  not  envy  large  families.    The  fra- 

one  of  Lamb's  letters  to  Manning    at    Cambridge  ternal  affection  by  diffusion  and  multi-participation 

/"Canon  Ainger's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  116)  may  be  in-  is  ordinarily  thin  and  weak.     They  don't  get  near 

serted.    The  date  is  March  17,  1800.    "Tell  Charles  enough  to  each  other." 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1800,  a  letter  of 
I^amb  to  Manning,  dated  October  5  (Canon  Ain- 
ger's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  gives  the  following 
piece  of  news:  "Robert  Lloyd  is  come  to  town. 
Priscilla  meditates  going  to  see  'Pizarro'  at  Drury 
Lane  to-night  (from  her  uncle's),  under  cover  of 
coming  to  dine  with  me  .  .  .  heu  temporal 
heu  mores !  I  have  barely  time  to  finish,  as  I  ex- 
pect her  and  Robin  every  minute."  A  letter  of 
Robert's  to  his  father,  written  during  this  visit,  con- 
tains, it  is  amusing  to  note,  no  mention  of  the  thea- 
tre. Thus:  "My  dear  Parents, — Priscilla  wrote 
you  w^ord  of  my  arrival  here.  I  am  well,  and  so  is 
my  sister.  At  present  I  have  been  in  Tower  Street, 
with  a  few  digressions  to  my  friend  Lamb." 

— E.  V.  Lucas,  in  "Lippincott's." 


POET    AND    POTENTATE. 

A  poet  at  mv  portal?     Ho! 
Summon  our  household,  knight  and  knave. 
Let  trumpets  from  the  towers  blow, 
Strew  rushes,  make  the  chamber  brave. 

What  say  you,  hath  he  garb  of  green 
Silken  and  ample,  folding  down 
Straightway  from  off  a  lordly  mien; 
Are  laurels  woven  for  his  crown? 

Are  gems  set  deep  upon  the  hand 
That  idles  with  the  string  divine, 
Do  straining  leopards  lead  his  band, 
Are  bearers  bent  with  skins  of  wine? 

Go  forth  and  greet  him!     Ho,  my  staff, 
Mine  ermines.     Bid  my  queen  attend! 
A  Poet?    We  shall  love  and  laugh 
And  lift  the  cup  till  lamplight  end. 

Spread  napery,  trim  the  banquet  wicks, 
Make  ready  fruits  and  cates  of  price, 
Let  flow  the  vats,  and  straightway  mix 
A  costly  vintage  rich  with  spice. 

Lo,  he  has  journeyed;    make  him  ease 
Of  scented  waters,  linen  sweet; 
Forget  no  maiden  ministries; 
With  unbound  fillets  dry  his  feet. 

Music!    Bring  viols  of  tender  tone. 
Low-breathing  horns,  the  silvery  harp 
No  clamor,  no  bassoon  to  moan, 
No  hautboy  shuddering  high  and  sharp. 

He  enters,  say  you?    Truth,  but  where 
The  Ethiops  that  should  lift  his  train, 
The  rhythmic  dancers  ankle-bare, 
The  glow,  the  scent,  the  sapphic  strain? 

Alone,  in  simple  tunic  gray! 
No  harp,  nor  any  leaf  of  green — 
'Tis  but  a  whim,  an  antic  play, 
A  mask  to  mock  us  of  our  spleen. 

Bid  him  ascend  beside  us  here. 
Greeting,  Sir  Poet,  joy  and  health. 
But  an  you  come  to  dwell  a  year 
This  realm  were  barren  of  its  wealth. 

TuW  many  a  moon  we  droop  and  die; 
A  very  winter  chills  our  wit; 
Laughter  we  crave,  the  twinkling  eye 
And  fond  romance  in  passion  writ. 


God  save  ue,  thou  hast  come  from  far! 
Ay,  traveled  many  leagues,  my  Lord! 
And  much  have  seen?    Ay,  stream  and  star 
And  raid-wood  green  and  shadowed  sward. 

Then  sit  and  tell  us — eye  and  hand 
And  voice  a  triple  music. — Yea, 
My  steps  have  measured  many  a  land 
Where  beauty  waits  beside  the  way. 

But  what  of  dogging  ballads  sung, 
And  roses  reddening  every  road. 
And  wreaths  from  castle  casements  flung. 
And  ribboned  towns  that  flocked  abroad? 

Nay,  these  I  knew  not,  save  you,  Sire; 
I  kept  the  byways  sweet  and  still. 
My  feet  were  friendly  with  the  mire, 
My  house  is  but  a  roofless  hill. 

My  dance  is  when  the  tiptoe  sun 
Makes  merry  through  an  oaken  wood, 
My  roses  round  the  thatches  run. 
The  briar  berries  are  my  food; 

For  music,  just  the  nightingale — 
Nay,  't  is  a  jest.  Ho,  summon  up 
His  people.  Ere  we  hear  the  tale 
Let's  eat  and  empty  out  the  cup! 

Nay,  Sire,  mv  people  are  but  such 
As  fluted  once  on  sylvan  reeds; 
Seers  who  felt  the  finger-touch 
Of  Pan  and  played  of  mythic  deeds; 

Or  such  as  walk  the  moving  air 
With  rumor  of  the  might  of  old, 
Of  wisdom  that  was  once  despair. 
Of  love  a  thousand  lutes  foretold. 

Marry,  his  wit  is  passing  rare — 
A  merry  fellow! — Nay,  the  quip 
Hath  lost  its  savor.  Sire,  I  fare 
Alone,   what  faithfuller  fellowship? 

For  Nature  loves  no  go-between 
To  listen  at  her  cloister-latch; 
Alone  I  trode  the  listening  green 
And  slept  below  the  forest  thatch. 

Alone  I  won  the  silences. 
The  summits  of  the  sovereign  mind. 
And  backward,  like  the  ascending  seas 
I  saw  the  moving  millions  blind — 

Save  you,  Sir  Bard,  't  is  song  we  crave. 
No  sermon.     Ere  the  banquet  chill 
Get  down  and  dine,  defy  the  grave 
Pour  wine  within,  the  flagon  fill! 

Ho,  draw  the  silks,  the  tapers  touch; 
Poet,  behold  the  lackeys  bow — 
Nay,  Sire,  I  tarry  overmuch, 
A  simple  crust  were  sweeter  now. 

Harrison  S.  Morris,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly." 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Second  to  none  art  thou  in  genius  bright. 
High  boast  is  thine  to  be  the  world's  delight; 
Around  thee  great  and  small  enchanted  stray. 
Kindling  their  souls  in  thy  ennobling  ray; 
Striving  thy  wisdom's  treasures  to  explore. 
Proud  ever  of  its  marvels  to  know  more — 
Enshrin'd  in  sweetest  poesy's  bright  blaze. 
And  all  the  world  of  wit  thy  page  displays. 
Resounding  lauds  thee  Nature's  pride  proclaim, 
Exulting  to  exalt  our  bard's  unrivall'd  name. 

Lorenzo  Sosso. 
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THE  PROOFSHEETS  OF  REDGAUNTLET 

To  look  over  the  work  of  a  famous  writer  before 
it  has  received  the  finishing  touches  with  which  it 
goes  forth  to  the  Great  PubHc  and  to  Posterity  is  a 
privilege  seldom  enjoyed  but  by  the  publisher,  the 
printer,  and  their  satellites.  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  these  worthies  regard  their  exceptional 
position  as  carrying  any  privilege  with  it.  For  the 
greatest  writer  may  not  be  truly  arrive  until  after 
his  books  have  all  been  written ;  and,  in  any  case, 
the  revision  and  correction  of  proofs  is  scarcely  a 
pleasure  that  dazzles  the  reviser.  But  when  the 
writer  is  one  whose  name  has  shone  with  constant 
and  undimmed  brilliancy  for  a  whole  century,  when 
seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  book  in 
question  appeared  in  its  final  form,  when  the  name 
of  its  author  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  with  which  every  reader 
of  English  must  scan  the  imperfect  proof-sheets  and 
note  how  here  a  word  or  a  line  was  struck  out,  and 
there  a  fresh  sentence  or  it  may  be  a  paragraph  was 
added,  embodying  some  new  idea  that  had  cropped 
up  in  the  course  of  revision.  This,  then,  is  a  pleas- 
ure which  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  case  of  two,  at 
least,  of  the  Waverley  Novels — "The  Pirate"  and 
"Redgauntlet." 

The  proof-sheets  of  "The  Pirate,"  in  the  original 
three-volume  form,  with  Sir  Walter's  corrections 
and  alterations,  recently  passed  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Orford  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Quaritch,  who  announced  them  for  sale  at  the 
price  of  one  hundred  guineas.  And  as  the  present 
article  deals  with  the  "Redgauntlet"  proofs,  at  the 
same  stage  of  their  progress,  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  will  be  found  to  attach  to  the  following  ex- 
planatory note  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Quartich's 
"Rough  List,  No.  152,"  relative  to  this  unique  copy 
of  "The  Pirate" : 

"Not  merely  interesting  as  a  Scott  relic,  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  important  as  furnishing  a 
striking  example  of  his  literary  methods,  and  of'  his 
practice  in  regard  to  style.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  text  gains  in  strength  and  clearness  by 
slight  touches  of  the  pen.  We  frequently  observe 
the  words  'Please  read  this,'  evidently  in  Ballan- 
tyne's  hand  after  his  own  first  reading;  and  they 
generally  appear  in  places  where  the  ideas  are  ob- 
scurely expressed.  In  some  places  Ballantyne's 
memoranda  amount  to  objections  and  desires  for 
large  alteration ;  and  they  are  answered  by  Scott 
in  subsidiary  notes.  There  is  one  instance  in  which 
the  author  humorously  writes,  'Your  first  objection 
is  all  my  eye ;  your  second  is  in  my  eye.' 

"It  is  believed  that  Scott's  corrections  never 
reached  the  printer  directly ;  that  they  were  copied 


by  Ballantyne  upon  second  proofs  and  forwarded 
for  press  in  his  handwriting.  Consequently  the 
proof-sheets  read  by  the  author  were  intended  to 
be  destroyed ;  and  the  preservation  of  those  of  'The 
Pirate'  is  a  singular  circumstance  due  to  the  action 
of  Robert  Cadell." 

The  above  remarks  are  generally  applicable  to 
the  "Redgauntlet"  proofs.  Ballantyne's  "Please  to 
read  this,"  however,  occurring  as  it  does  at  the  head 
of  every  sixteenth  page,  shows  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  formal  reminder  to  the  author.  But 
his  criticisms — good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  volumes;  and  they  take 
effect  upon  Scott,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  mar- 
ginal reply,  sometimes  in  a  rectification  of  the  text. 
It  need  only  be  added,  with  reference  to  the  proof- 
sheets  of  "The  Pirate,"  that  their  preservation  is 
not  actually  a  "singular"  circumstance,  since  those 
of  "Redgauntlet"  also  exist.  And  it  is  far  from  un- 
likely that,  although  intended  to  be  destroyed,  the 
revised  proofs  of  others  of  the  series  escaped  de- 
struction. 

The  "Redgauntlet"  proof-sheets  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  their  previous  history  is  quite  clear.  In 
1891  they  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in 
connection  with  his  introductory  essay  to  the 
"Border"  edition  of  the  novel,  and  in  that  essay 
Mr.  Lang  has  incorporated  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  suggested  to  him  by  the  proof-sheets. 
Before  referring  to  any  other  details  that  are  worthy 
of  consideration,  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
cite  Mr.  Lang's  instructive  remarks,  which  are  to 
this  effect: 

"The  proof-sheets  of  'Redgauntlet'  exist,  and 
show  some  noteworthy  points,  as  we  see  James 
Ballantyne's  suggestions,  Scott's  corrections,  and 
an  occasional  aside  to  Ballantyne.  It  is  curious  that 
the  opening  misquotation  from  Horace,  Cur  me  ex- 
animas  querelis  tuis  (for  cur  me  querelis  exanimas 
tuis)  has  been  left  uncorrected.  James  clearly  was 
ignorant  of  Latin,  and,  when  he  draws  attention 
later  to  a  Latin  passage,  Scott  not  unnaturally  asks 
why,  in  such  a  printing  establishment,  there  is  no- 
body who  can  read  a  few  lines  of  the  language  of 
Rome.  James  objects  to  the  mixture  of  'Thou*  and 
'You'  in  Fairford's  letter  (ii),  but  Scott  does  not 
make  any  change.  The  whole  allusion  to  the  Fair- 
fords'  possible  descent,  on  the  wrong  side,  from 
'Fairford  of  that  ilk'  is  an  afterthought,  added  on 
the  margin  of  the  proof.  Hern'cs  was  originally  'of 
Dryfesdale,'  not  'of  Birrenswork.'  A  marginal  ad- 
dition is  old  Mr.  Fairford's  rebuke  to  Darsic  for 
growing  merrier  instead  of  graver  with  the  increase 
of  his  income.  This  characteristic  'brocard'  may 
have  been  a  reminiscence.    By  far  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  additions  are  made  on  the  margin  of  that  per-  Dutch  lullepijp  and  doedelzak.    It  would  be  out  of 

feet  masterpiece,  'Wandering-  Willie's  Tale.'     'The  place  here  to  enter  further  into  the  complications  of 

finest  finger  for  the  back  lilt'  is  an  addition,  so  is  "lill"  and  "lilt,"  but  as  it  is  certain  that  Scott  used 

the  rumor  that  Redgauntlet  feared  the  vengeance  the  first  of  these  forms  in  the  passage  referred  to, 

of  the    Whigs.    So  is  'you  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  the  spelling  "lilt"  ought  to  disappear  from  all  future 

of  bending  his  brows  that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  editions  of  "Redgauntlet." 

of  a  horseshoe  on  his  forehead,  deeply  dinted  as  if  it  The  space  at  Mr.  Lang's  disposal  as  editor  of  the 
had  been  stamped  there.'  But  probably  the  horse-  "Border"  edition  did  not  allow  of  his  giving  any- 
shoe  was  already  part  of  the  conception  of  the  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  these  proof-sheets, 
story.  .  .  .  The  insertion  of  Bloody  Mackenyie  to  do  which  would  have  been  to  accord  them  an  un- 
in  Hell  is  a  marginal  addition,  so  is  Steenie's  wak-  due  importance  in  the  essay.  Consequently,  al- 
ing  in  the  parish  kirkyard— a  romantic  thought  though  he  has  noted  most  of  the  salient  features, 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  costume  of  the  gay  fishwife  there  are  still  many  other  items  worthy  of  remark, 
at  the  dance  is  an  afterthought.  James  Ballantyne  p^^  example,  in  addition  to  the  alteration  of 
rather  timidly  suggests  that  Green  Mantle  at  the  "Dryfesdale"  into  "Birrenswork,"  we  find  that  Alan 
fishers'  dance  reminds  him  of  Di  Vernon,  so  Scott  Pairford  was  originally  Alan  Fairburn,  though  the 
slightly  modifies  her  cavalier  tone.  James  is  scan-  ^,^^,^gg  -^^^  Fairford  takes  place  as  early  as  the 
dalized  at  the  mention  of  young  advocates  as  'boys.'  ^^^^^^  "Letter."  Then,  again,  Nanty  Ewart  figures 
Scott  writes,  'Aye,  aye!'  Where  the  old  judge  ^t  first  as  Nanty  Ewald.  The  reason  of  his  trans- 
speaks  of  'the  auld  b ,'  Ballantyne  entreats  that  formation  is  explainable  thus.    Readers  of  the  novel 

'b h'  may  be  substituted.    'I  think  delicacy  itself  .^jn  remember  that  the  skipper   of   the    "Jumping 

requires  'b h.'    James  was  very  strong  on  deli-  j^nny,"  finding  his  passenger  acting  as  emissary  be- 

cacy.  The  relentless  Scott,  therefore,  to  the  primi-  tween  one  desperate  Jacobite  and  another,  naturally 
tive  'b'  adds  'itch.'  Ballantyne  makes  a  more  useful  concluded  that  Alan  was  himself  aware  that  Prince 
suggestion,  which  Scott  accepts,  when  Alan  reads  charles  Edward  had  been  brought  over  from 
the  wrong  letter  in  the  trial.  When  one  of  the  prance,  though  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
characters  promises  to  another  'a  day's  work  in  ^^d  come  in  that  self-same  brig.  And  Ewart  feel- 
harvest,'  the  sensitive  James  asks,  Is  not  this  a  j^g  his  way  with  his  present  passenger,  whose  sup- 
trifle— vulger?'  But  he  allows  cave  ne  Bellepontes  p^ged  excess  of  caution  puzzled  him  greatly,  makes 
literas  adferres  to  stand  uncorrected.  When  Scott  the  cryptic  observation:  "What  the  devil  should  I 
writes,  'He  might  have  made  a  pendant  to  my  friend  gain  by  passing  so  poor  a  card  as  you  are^  Have  I 
Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  Crowder,'  Ballantyne  asks,  ^ot  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand,  and  did  I  not 
'What  does  a  'pendant'  mean?'  To  have  a  corrector  piay  it  fairiy?  Ay,  I  say  the  'Jumping  Jennv'  can 
whose  ignorance  fairly  represents  that  of  many  run  in  other  ware  as  well  as  kegs.  Put  sigm'a  and 
readers  was  doubtless  useful  to  Scott.  Ballantyne  tau  to  Ewart,  and  see  how  that  will  spell— d'ye  take 
fulfilled^the  duties  of  Moliere's  legendary  old  house-  ^e  now?"  Considering  that  Alan  was  a  clever 
^^P^^*  young  advocate,  who  must  surely  have  known  that 
One  detail  overlooked  by  Mr.  Lang  is  that  Scott  the  Jacobite  plotters  were  still  at  work,  his  replv 
did  not  refer  to  Steenie  Steenson  as  having  "the  argues  a  somewhat  inexplicable  denseness :  "  'No, 
finest  finger  for  the  back  lilt,"  but  for  the  "back-  indeed,'  said  Fairford;  'I  am  utterly  ignorant  of 
lill."  There  is  no  doubt  about  this,  for  the  marginal  wha.t  you  allude  to.'  "  But  the  point  is  that  Scott 
addition  is  written  with  unusual  clearness,  and  h^d  seen  his  way  to  utilize  the  skipper's  name  if 
moreover,  it  was  so  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  altered  to  Ewart ;  and  Ewart  it  then  and  there  be- 
novel.  Indeed,  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  "Scottish  Die-  came.  Scott  had  really  made  the  change  in  an 
tionary,"  quotes  that  very  passage  as  one  of  the  ex-  earlier  proof,  because  here  is  the  whole  sentence  in 
amples  of  the  use  of  "lill."  There  seems  to  have  type.  But  the  author,  the  printer  and  Ballantyne 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  "lill"  and  v^-ere  playing  at  cross  purposes  in  several  of  the  pre- 
"lilt"  for  a  very  long  time,  as  far  back  as  the  "Book  ceding  pages  ;  for  in  some  places  the  printed 
of  the  Howlat,"  wherein  there  is  mention  of  the  "Ewald"  has  its  last  two  letters  deleted,  and  a  mar- 
"lilt-pype."  Possibly  this  confusion  is  due  to  the  ginal  "rt"  in  Scott's  writing;  and  then  again  we 
printers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  have  "Ewart"  printed  correctly,  subsequently 
"lill-pipe"  was  the  bag-pipe,  and  that  both  that  altered  by  Ballantyne  with  a  marginal  "Id,"  and  this 
name  and  the  companion  "doudle-sack"  (whence  alteration  in  its  turn  struck  out  by  the  author,  with 
the  adjective  "sack-doudling"  in  "Wandering  Wil-  an  added  "stet"  to  make  all  right.  The  question  is 
lie's  Tale")  are  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  at  length  definitely  settled  at  the  foot  of  one  page, 
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where  Ballantyne,  after  transforming  a  printed 
"Ewart"  into  "Ewald,"  Vv-rites  :  "I  fancy  the  name 
is  Ewald,  as  it  began  with  that?"  To  which  Scott 
conclusively  replies,  "Ewart  is  finally  adopted." 

Before  leaving  the  passage  between  Nanty  and 
Alan,  quoted  above,  it  may  be  added  that  one  sen- 
tence of  the  skipper's  originally  ran  thus :  "Ay,  I 
say  the  'Jumping  Jenny'  can  run  in  kings  as  well  as 
kegs."  Scott  has  struck  out  "kings"  and  substi- 
tuted "other  ware,"  realizing  that  Alan  could  not 
otherwise  have  failed  to  understand  the  "sigma  and 
tau"  allusion — for  the  whole  page,  with  that  excep- 
tion, stood  as  it  stands  now. 

Another,  surname  that  has  undergone  mutation 
at  this  place  is  that  of  the  old  smuggler,  hypocrite 
and  trader  of  Annan.  Sometimes  it  is  "Trumbull," 
but  oftener  "TurnbuU" ;  and  Ballantyne  feels  him- 
self impelled  to  query,  "Is  it  Trumbull  or  Turnbull? 
It  is  here  spelt  both  ways."  Whereupon  Scott 
writes  bluntly,  "Trumbull" ;  no  doubt  deciding 
upon  that  form  because  it  expresses  the  Border  pro- 
nunciation of  "Turnbull,"  even  at  the  present  day. 
Or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  may  have  never  been 
anything  but  "Trumbull"  in  the  original  manu- 
script. Then,  again,  the  disguised  Prince  at  Fair- 
ladies  is  at  first  styled  "Father  Jerome,"  but  this  is 
quickly  altered  to  "Father  Buonaventure."  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  forgetfulness  is  shown  in  the  name 
of  Darsie's  sister.  She  appears  as  "L,ilias"  at  the 
dance  at  Brokenburn,  but  when,  in  the  third 
volume,  old  Redgauntlet  introduces  her  to  Darsie, 
it  is  by  the  name  of  "Annabel."  Annabel  she  con- 
tinues to  be  for  several  pages,  until  it  occurs  to 
Ballantyne  to  ask:  "By  the  bye,  how  came  he 
(Darsie)  to  know  her  name  at  all?"  Scott  appro- 
priately replies :  "Redgauntlet  introduced  her,  p. 
103" ;  and  then  he  adds :  "See  also  Vol.  I,  p.  289." 
It  must  have  been  in  turning  to  this  latter  reference 
that  Scott  realized  that  "Lilias"  was  her  original 
name,  and  thereafter  he  alters  "Annabel"  to 
"Lilias" — a  distinct  improvement. 

Mr.  Lang  justly  says  of  Ballantyne,  "His  remarks 
on  the  proof-sheets  of  'Redgauntlet'  are  inept"; 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  tried  Scott's  good-nature 
a  little.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  a  passage 
from  the  after-dinner  scene  at  Dumfries : 

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Provost,  rising ;  "when  you  have  done  with  your 
crack,  you  will  find  me  at  my  wife's  tea  table." 

"And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never 
drank  cat-lap,"  said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  door ; 
"the  last  word  has  him,  speak  it  who  will." 

Ballantyne  here  thinks  it  necessary  to  air  his  own 
impressions  "This  is  equivocal,"  he  asserts.  "I  un- 
stood  the  compliment  to  at  first  apply  to  the  female 


old  woman."  Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "I  am 
struck  with  a  great  change  in  Maxwell's  language. 
On  his  first  introduction  he  talks  broad  Scotch,  and 
now  pure  English."  To  all  of  which  Scott  disdains 
to  give  any  reply. 

A  few  pages  later  the  everwatchful  Ballantyne  in- 
terferes to  as  little  purpose.  The  text  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought, 
with  no  little  anxiety,  on  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Shakespeare, 

"A  drop, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop,"  etc. 

"To  render  the  quotation  clear,  it  should  be 
lengthened,  I  think,"  says  Ballantyne;  adding,  "But 
I  forget  where  it  occurs."  "So  do  I,"  returns  Scott, 
"but  you  can  look  it  out  in  Ayscough,  which  I  have 
not.  I  mean  Ayscough  Index  to  Shakespeare.  I 
wish  you — "  But  what  Scott  wished  is  forever  lost, 
through  the  incredible  stupidity  of  the  Edinburgh 
bookseller,  a  Princes  Street  bookseller,  to  whom 
the  work  of  binding  these  sheets  in  book-form  was 
entrusted  ten  years  ago,  and  who  displayed  his 
qualifications  for  this  honorable  task  by  clipping 
down  the  margins  to  suit  the  size  of  the  boards, 
quite  regardless  of  any  consideration  for  the  mar- 
ginal glosses  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

In  the  published  novel  the  brief  Shakespearean 
quotation  remains  exactly  as  it  stood  in  the  proof, 
which  shows  how  much  value  Scott  placed  on  the 
annotator's  judgment.  Indeed,  he  must  have  been 
a  trial,  this  same  annotator.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  novel,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  between 
the  two  friends  and  twin-heroes  of  the  story,  and  of 
these  letters  the  sixth  was  thus  headed:  "Letter 
VL  Darsie  Latimer  to  Alan  Fairford.  (In  con- 
tinuation of  Letters  III  and  IV.)"  As  the  fifth 
letter  had  been  from  Fairford  to  Latimer,  this  re- 
minder was  not  unreasonable.  Yet  Ballantyne 
must  needs  volunteer  the  opinion :  "I  think  the 
reference  may  be  easily  made  without  this  intima- 
tion." "Perhaps  so — yet  precision  is  not  im- 
proper," is  Scott's  reply;  and  the  heading  remains 
intact.  Then,  again,  he  has  a  question  to  ask  re- 
garding the  name  "Birrenswork,"  which  comes 
strangely  from  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  that  is  an  actual  place-name.  Referring  to 
one  page  where  it  appears  as  "Birvenswork,"  he 
remarks:  "This  title  has  already  passed  through 
various  sheets  as  Birvenswork,  though  afterwards, 
I  observe,  corrected  by  the  author  to  Birrenswork. 
Shall  these  pages  be  cancelled,  or  shall  the  word  re- 
main   and    be    continued,    Birvenswork?"     Scott's 
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brief  reply,  unfortunately  mutilated,  states  that  the 
word  should  be  spelt  "with  an  R,"  and  indeed  the 
reviser  ought  to  have  known  that  the  erroneous 
spelling  was  simply  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  au- 
thor's writing.  Mr.  Lang,  in  pointing  out  that 
the  line  from  Horace  which  begins  the  novel 
has  been  wrongly  quoted  by  Scott,  observes : 
"Lockhart  describes  James  Ballantyne  as  neglect- 
ing his  business  for  the  correction  of  Scott's  proof- 
sheets.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lockhart 
himself  did  not  play  the  part  of  corrector.  Ballan- 
tyne had  an  eye  for  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
narrative,  but  neither  for  slips  in  quotation  nor  for 
Scotticisms  in  style."  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 
Ballantyne's  love  of  discovering  blemishes  leads  him 
into  an  actual  impertinence.  This  is  when  Fairford, 
on  leaving  Fairladies,  "often  looked  back  to  the 
melancholy  and  neglected  dwelling  in  which  he  had 
witnessed  such  strange  scenes."  "The  scenes  were 
not  particularly  strange,  I  think,"  observes  the  re- 
viser in  the  margin ;  but  the  author  neither  takes 
the  trouble  to  make  any  alteration  nor  to  take  notice 
of  the  remark. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Scott 
never  listened  to  his  "reader's"  suggestions,  or  that 
these  were  invariably  pointless  and  absurd.  Thus, 
after  Darsie  had  spent  his  first  night  at  Brokenburn, 
the  action  of  his  mysterious  host  on  the  following 
morning  was  at  first  described  in  these  words :  "He 
walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  my  bread 
and  milk;  the  slow,  measured,  weighty  step  again 
reminded  me  of  those  which  I  had  heard  last  night." 
"This  is  written,"  says  Ballantyne,  "as  if  tliere  were 
some  doubt  about  whose  were  the  steps.  Was  there 
any?"  To  this  Scott  answers,  "He  only  tells  you 
what  he  heard  and  saw."  Nevertheless  he  puts  his 
pen  through  the  obnoxious  words  "again  reminded 
me  of,"  and  substitutes  for  them  "seem  identified 
with" ;  and  this  became  the  permanent  form.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  emendation  was  an  im- 
provement. Further,  in  picturing  the  neighboring 
cottages  on  the  same  occasion,  the  text  originally 
ran :  "Two  or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen 
beside  the  little  haven,  inhabited  probably  by  the 
owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in  every  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  'The  Laird,'  as  I  had  heard 
mine  host  termed,  that  was  miserable  enough.' 
Ballantyne  puts  a  cross  against  "  'The  Laird,'  as  I 
had  heard  mine  host  termed,"  and  remarks  below, 
'T  don't  think  he  did ;  or  else  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  offering  him  money."  The  criticism  is 
pertinent,  and  Scott  has  abbreviated  the  clause  to 
"the  establishment  of  mine  host."  A  few  pages 
later,  in  the  wordy  encounter  between  Joshua  Ged- 
des  and  the  Laird  on  the  subject  of  fishing  in  the 


Solway,  the  Quaker  is  made  to  say :  "Thou  killest 
the  fish  with  spear,  line,  and  coble-net ;  and  we  with 
snares  and  with  nets,  cunningly  wrought,  which 
work  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.'  Here,  again, 
is  something  that  sticks  in  Ballantyne's  gizzard. 
"Would  an  actual  Quaker  think  it  needful  to  de- 
scribe the  nets  as  'cunningly  wrought'?"  he  asks. 
This  is  really  hypercritical ;  but  Scott  meekly  obeys 
his  instructor,  and  "cunningly  wrought"  disappears 
for  ever  from  the  pages  of  "Redgauntlet." 

Mount  Sharon  furnishes  us  with  two  other  in- 
stances of  successful  protest  by  Ballantyne.  One 
passage  in  the  original  text,  occurring  on  account 
of  Darsie's  tour  of  the  grounds  under  the  guidance 
of  Rachel  Geddes,  ran  thus : 

"  I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve either  pigs  or  poultry  would  admit  that  the 
chief  end  of  their  being  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 
However,  I  did  not  press  the  argument,  from  which 
my  Quakeress  seem  rather  desirous  to  escape;  for, 
conducting  me  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was  exten- 
sive, and  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  she  pointed 
out  an  aviary  which  occupied  the  further  end,  where, 
she  said,  she  occupied  herself  with  attending  the 
inhabitants,  without  being  disturbed  with  any  pain- 
ful recollections  concerning  their  future  state. 

"  'But  you  deprive  them  of  liberty,'  said  I ;  and 
perhaps  you  might  have  tried  to  add  something 
smart  or  gallant,  had  she  not  answered  instantly, 
with  her  characteristic  simplicity : 

"  'All  good,  friend  Latimer,  must  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  some  evil.  Thou  art,  it  seems,  a  law- 
yer, and  should  know  that,  by  the  laws,  men  are  re- 
strained of  a  part  of  their  liberty  that  they  may  en- 
joy the  rest  in  security.  These  birds  have  their 
wants  supplied  and  their  security  cared  for.  Believe 
me,  many  a  vagrant  human  being,  left  to  range  for 
the  means  of  existence  on  the  Common  of  Life,  who 
are  left  by  their  very  liberty  a  prey  to  the  vices  of 
others,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  their  own.'  " 

Opposite  the  last  sentence  Ballantyne  has  written 
"Incomplete" ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Scott's 
hasty  composition  is  here  seen  at  its  worst.  But  his 
critic  has  yet  another  fault  to  find,  and  this  applies 
to  the  whole  paragraph.  "Honestly,"  he  says,  "I 
do  not  think  the  good  Quakeress  shews  much" — 
and  here  the  scissors  of  the  Boeotian  bookbinder 
already  referred  to  effectually  prevent  us  from  learn- 
ing the  exact  nature  of  the  objection.  But  what- 
ever the  motive  that  actuated  him,  Scott's  pen  has 
been  criss-cross  through  Rachel's  little  speech  and 
the  sentence  which  precedes  it,  and  they  now  exist 
nowhere  but  in  this  one  proof-sheet.  The  para- 
graph first  quoted  has,  moreover,  been  slightly 
modified,  "Quakeress"  having  become  "Quaker," 
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and  "employed"  having  been  substituted  for  the 
second  "occupied,"  a  repetition  to  which  Scott's  at- 
tention was  very  properly  drawn  by  his  zealous 
"reader." 

Ballantyne's  second  triumph  is  witnessed  two 
pages  later.  Darsie  is  holding  forth  to  Alan  on  the 
subject  of  the  best  way  of  laying  out  a  garden  and 
ornamental  grounds,  and  he  says  • 

'■ .  .  .  I  would  not  deface  a  scene  of  natural 
grandeur  or  beauty  by  the  introduction  of  crowded 
artificial  decorations,  yet  such  may,  I  think,  be  very 
interesting,  where  the  situation  otherwise  has  no 
particular  beauties.  In  spite  of  ....  I  will  al- 
ways remain  of  opinion  that,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  mansion-house  (itself  an  artificial  object),  such 
decorations  as  terraces,  alleys,  fountains,  and  so 
forth,  where  vegetable  and  architectural  ornaments 
are  blended  together,  add  dignity  and  interest  to  the 
whole,  connect  the  regions  of  art  and  of  nature,  and 
prepare  for  gliding  from  the  regions  where  the  for- 
mer presides,  into  the  wide  extended  domains  of  the 
latter." 

"This  is  almost  a  repetition,  even  in  terms,"  com- 
plains the  carping  Ballantyne,  placing  marginal 
crosses  against  the  second  sentence,  "of  what  is  said 
in  the  Introduction  to  'Quentin  Durward'  ;"  and 
certainly  the  description  recalls  the  Chateau  de 
Hautlieu.  The  objection  might  not  have  had  force 
with  such  readers  as  happened  to  see  the  resem- 
blance, but  the  mere  idea  of  echoing  his  own  words 
proved  sufficient  to  cause  the  author  to  delete  the 
whole  sentence. 

"James  was  very  strong  on  delicacy,"  observes 
Mr.  Lang,  after  a  quaint  illustration  of  that  fact. 
Yet  the  same  reprehensible  initial  "b"  is  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged  when  it  is  applied  by  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees,  with  considerable  temper  and  yet  not 
inappropriately,  to  the  "person"  in  concealment  at 
Fairladies.  It  was  probably  owing  to  Ballantyne's 
influence,  however,  that  "brimstone"  was  ultimately 
substituted  (see  p.  293  of  the  "Border"  edition.  Vol. 
U.)  ;  but  that  Pate-in-Peril  really  used  the  first  word 
no  reasonable  man  can  doubt.  The  trail  of  the 
Ballantyne  is  once  more  visible  in  a  trifling  altera- 
tion in  the  dialogue  between  Darsie  and  the  rustic 
servant-wench  in  Cumberland,  which,  in  the  first 
edition,  went  thus : 

"  'Ah !"  said  I ;  'and  I  suppose  your  sweetheart 
John  carries  it  [the  mail-bag]  ?' 

"  'Noa — disn't  now — and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of 
mine,  ever  since  he  danced  at  his  mother's  first  feast 
with  Kitty  Rutlege,  and  let  me  sit  still ;  that  a  did.' 

"  'It  was  almost  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I 
could  never  have  thought  of  him,'  I  replied. 

"  'O,  but  a  did  though — a  let  me  sit  still  on  my — ' 


"  'Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  hand- 
somer fellow  than  Jan— Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you, 
I  see  that.' 

"  'Noa,  noa,'  answered  the  damsel ;  'but  he  is  weel 
aneugh  for  a'  that,  mon.'  " 

One  other  little  item  in  this  felicitous  dialogue  is 
that  the  Cumbrian  Audrey  originally  placed  St. 
Bees  "twenty,  or  forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not  how 
many  miles  to  the  East— in  Northumberland"; 
whereas  the  final  form  is  "  .  .  .  how  many  miles 
from  this  part,  to  the  West,  on  the  coast-side." 
Scott  may  have  intended  the  girl  to  be  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  St.  Bees ;  but  an 
error  in  orientation  is  a  most  unlikely  defect  in  a 
rustic.  More  probably  Scott  himself  was  at  fault. 
At  any  rate,  the  first  edition  of  "Redgauntlet"  ap- 
peared with  St.  Bees  in  Northumberland. 

Over  and  above  the  special  instances  cited,  Scott 
was  indebted  to  Ballantyne  for  pointing  out  that 
this  or  that  sentence  was  "Incompleat,"  or  "Incor- 
rect," and  the  necessary  correction  was  always  made 
by  the  author,  who  was  not  too  proud  to  take  ad- 
vice. Both  author  and  reader,  however,  have  passed 
one  curious  error.  In  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  "Nar- 
rative," the  Annan  publican  is  made  to  assert  that 
"Nanty  Ewald  [Ewart]  could  steer  through  the 
Pentland  Firth  though  he  were  as  drunk  as  the 
Baltick  Ocean."  Now,  the  actual  expression,  still 
current  in  circles  where  force  is  preferred  to  ele- 
gance, is  "as  fou's  the  Baltic."  The  Baltic  Ocean  is 
never  drunk,  although  it  is  very  full ;  and  the  figure 
loses  alike  its  humor  and  its  meaning  when  one  says 
"  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic."  This  was  no  casual  slip 
on  Scott's  part;  for  we  find  again,  in  "Peveril  of  the 
Peak"  (Chapter  XXVII.),  that  Chiffinch  instructs . 
his  servant  to  overtake  Lord  Saville's  groom  and  to 
"fill  him  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Sea."  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  had  missed  the  point  of  the  expression. 

As  a  pendant  to  Ballantyne's  query,  "What  does 
a  'pendant'  mean?"  is  his  marginal  question  on  the 
subject  of  the  "monument  standing  on  yonder  plain, 
near  a  hamlet,"  pointed  out  by  the  elder  Redgaunt- 
let to  his  nephew.  "Is  there  (for  I  do  not  know,  and 
am  curious),  is  there  such  a  monument?"  asks 
Ballantyne.  "Yes,  at  Brough  upon  Sands,"  replies 
the  amiable  author;  and  he  thereupon  prefixes  to 
Redgauntlet's  next  sentence  the  words  :  "The  ham- 
let is  Burgh^-upon-Sands,"  in  case  other  readers 
might  need  the  explanation. 

In  looking  over  these  proof-sheets  we  have  been, 
as  it  were,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  he  sat  at  work;  and.  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Quaritch's  note,  we  have  seen  something  "of  his 
literary  methods,  and  of  his  practice  in  regard  to 
style."     The  impression  one  receives  therefrom  .-s 
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that,  as  he  himself  was  always  ready  to  admit,  he 
troubled  himself  very  liitle  either  as  to  method  or 
style — in  his  prose  writings,  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Lang 
has  referred^  to  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson's  rather 
severe  judgment  on  Scott's  indolence,  on  his  lack  of 
care  about  selection,  and  compression,  and  arrange 
ment."  But  all  these  were  matters  that  Scott  held 
in  somewhrit  light  esteem.  In  such  things  he  was 
the  very  opposite  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  has  told  us 
how,  in  his  youth,  he  deliberately  made  himself  the 
"sedulous  ape"  of  earlier  writers,  jotting  down  hi  his 
pocket  note-book  every  word  or  phrase  of  theirs 
that  he  thought  would  aid  him  in  acquiring  an 
eflfective  style.  Scott  was  built  on  quite  another 
plan  from  that.  He  was  nobody's  "ape";  but  a 
great,  original  genius — and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart  his  mouth  spoke.  If,  as  his  hurrying 
thoughts  found  utterance,  they  took  shape  in  a 
somewhat  inchoate  form,  that  was  a  defect  that  he 
endeavoured  to  remedy  afterwards,  after  a  fashion. 
But  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  stylist  he  had 
little  or  nothing.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  Scott, 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  is  that  he  is  so  natural. 
Matter,  not  manner,  was  his  chief  thought,  and  he 
tells  his  stories  in  the  novels  with  as  little  regard  to 
"art"  as  when  he  was  similarly  amusing  his  com- 
rades at  Edinburgh  High  School.  So  reckless  was 
was  he  in  this  respect,  that  he  actually  allowed  such 
an  "incompleat"  sentence  as  that  in  Rachel  Geddes' 
speech  (afterwards  deleted)  to  pass  into  print;  and 
that  instance  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  true  that 
the  proof-sheets  show  many  marginal  embellish- 
ments to  "Wandering  Willie's  Tale" ;  but  these  are 
almost  without  exception  additions — after-thoughts 
that  occurred  to  him  as  he  read  the  printed  page. 
The  "Tale"  itself  runs  on,  easy,  fluent,  and  strong 
as  when  his  fiying  pen  wrote  down  the  quick- 
coming  words  in  which  it  first  took  visible  form; 
and  scarcely  a  single  printed  word  has  required 
amendment.  So,  too,  in  Pate-in-Peril's  story  of  his 
escape  from  the  dragoons;  and  so  also  in  the  fine 
scene  where  the  broken  Prince  bids  farewell  to  his 
"unfriendly  friends,"  and  to  the  reader.  In  these 
two  passages,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter, 
there  is  almost  no  alteration  or  correction  whatever, 
and  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  book. 

What  we  learn,  then,  from  the  "Redgauntlet" 
proofs  is  that  Scott's  literary  "methods  and  style" 
hardly  gave  him  a  moment's  thought.  And  if  here 
and  there  are  tokens  of  recklessness  and  haste  in 
composition,  these  only  throw  into  greater  promi- 
nence the  fact  that  the  finest  passages  had  received 
no  closer  attention,  but  were  also  the  unstudied, 
spontaneous  utterances  of  one  who  was  by  right  of 
birth  a  prince  among  the  writers  of  romance. 

— David  MacRitchie,  in  "Longman's." 


BOOK  AND  HEART. 

For  many  a  year  he  grubbed  among 

The  stalls  wliere  antique  tomes  he  plied, 
And  then  alone  when,  for  a  song, 

He  bought  some  prize,  he  ever  smiled; 
Staring  at  titles  oft  his  cye.s 

Slanted  aloft  with  eager  looks, 
As  if  he  stood  in  Paradise 

'Neath  trees  of  knowledge  hung  with  books. 

So  long  the  reflex  dull  of  calf, 

Morocco,  vellum,  lit  his  face 
That  it  is  leathern  now  by  half. 

And  Time's  deep  tooling  we  cau  trace. 
Volumes  grew  human  in  his  care, 

Wtiile  he  their  form  and  semblance  took. 
Till  men  stood  on  the  shelving  there 

And  in  the  armchair  lolled  a  book. 

But  books  and  men  will  fray  and  fade. 

As  Care's  rude  finger  turns  the  page, 
Or,  in  some  sunless  chamber  laid. 

They  warp  and  mildew  into  age; 
The  living  leeves  grow  sere  and  wan. 

The  back  knows  many  an  ache  and  crook, 
Till  into  Limbo's  flung  the  man. 

And  to  the  grave  is  borne  the  book. 

Who  knows — yon  pile  of  ragged  leaves 

May,  when  some  critic  finds  it  there, 
Be  gatliered  up  like  golden  sheeves 

And  garbed  in  duty  past  compare. 
E'en  so,  if  aught  of  work  He  find 

Between  its  margins  broad  and  white, 
Some  heavenly  Grolier  yet  may  bind 

The  bookman's  soul  in  covers  bright! 

George  Skibbl,  in  the  "June  Critic." 

BURTON  S  "ANATOMY." 

A  quaint  old  store  of  learning  lies 

In  Burton's  pleasant  pages, 
With  long  quotations  that  comprise 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
'Tis  strange  to  read  him  'mid  the  crowd 

And  modern  hurly-burly; 
The  only  author  Johnson  vowed 

Could  make  him  get  up  early. 

He  lived  a  solitary  life, 

He  said  "Mihi  et  musis," 
And  put  his  rest  from  worldly  strife 

To  very  pleasant  uses. 
He  wrote  the  book  wherein  we  find 

"All  joys  to  this  are  folly," 
And  naught  to  the  reflective  mind 

"So  sweet  as  melancholy." 

How  strangely  he  dissects  his  theme 

In  manner  anatomic; 
He's  earnest  at  one  time,  you  deem, 

Now  decorously  comic. 
And  most  prodigiously  he  quotes. 

With  learning  quite  gigantic, 
Or  telling  classic  anecdotes. 

Is  pleasantly  pedantic. 

There's  sterling  sense  in  every  page, 

And  shrewdest  cogitation; 
Your  keen  attention  he'll  engage, 

And  honest  admiration. 
If  any  man  should  vow  to  live 

With  but  one  book,  be  certain 
To  him  could  friendly  fortune  give 

No  better  book  than  Burton. 

He  lies  at  rest  in  Christ's  Church  aisle, 

With  all  his  erudition; 
The  hieroglyphics  make  one  smile. 

That  show  his  superstition. 
His  epitaph  survives  to-day. 

As  one  "Cui  vitam  dedit 
Et  mortem  Melancholia," 

So  he  himself  has  said  it. 

Andbew  Lang, 
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Does  any  one  now  read  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or  am  I 
the  only  wanderer  in  her  windy  corridors  listening 
timidly  to  groans  and  hollow  voices,  and  shielding 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which,  I  fear,  will  presently 
flicker  out,  and  leave  me  in  darkness?  People  know 
the  name  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho" ;  they 
know  that  the  boys  would  say  to  Thackeray  at 
school,  "Old  fellow,  draw  us  Vivaldi  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion." But  have  they  penetrated  into  the  chill  gal- 
leries of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho?  Have  they  shud- 
dered for  Vivaldi  in  face  of  the  sable-clad  and  mask- 
ed Inquisition?  Certainly  Mrs.  Radclift'e,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  has  been  extremely  popular. 
The  thick,  double-columned  volume  in  which  I 
peruse  the  works  of  the  Enchantress  belongs  to  a 
public  library.  It  is  quite  the  dirtiest,  most  dog's- 
eared  and  most  bescribbled  tome  in  the  collection. 
Many  of  the  books  have  remained  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  uncut,  even  to  this  day,  and  I  have 
had  to  apply  the  paper  knife  to  many  an  author, 
from  Alciphron  (1790)  to  Mr.  Max  Muller,  and  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Bozzy's  "Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson."  But  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  been  read  dili- 
gently, and  copiously  annotated. 

This  lady  was,  in  a  literary  sense,  and  though, 
like  the  sire  of  Evelina,  he  cast  her  off,  the  daughter 
of  Horace  Walpole.  Just  when  King  Romance 
seemed  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  Walpole  produced 
that  Gothic  tale,  "The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  in  1764. 
In  that  very  year  was  born  Anne  Ward,  who,  in 
1787,  married  William  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  M.  A,  Oxon. 
In  1789  she  published  "The  Castles  of  Athlin  and 
Dunbayne."  The  scene,  she  tells  us,  is  laid  in  "the 
most  romantic  part  of  the  Highlands,  the  northeast 
coast  of  Scotland."  On  castles,  anywhere,  she 
doted.  Walpole,  not  Smollett  or  Miss  Burney,  in- 
spired her  with  a  passion  for  those  homes  of  old 
romance.  But  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland  is 
hardly  part  of  the  Highlands  at  all,  and  is  far  from 
being  very  romantic.  The  period  is  "the  dark  ages" 
in  general.  Yet  the  captive  Earl,  when  "the  sweet 
tranquillity  of  evening  threw  an  air  of  tender  melan- 
choly over  his  mind  .  .  .  composed  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  which  (having  committed  it  to  paper) 
he,  the  next  evening,  dropped  upon  the  terrace.  He 
had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  paper  was  taken 
up  by  the  ladies,  who  immediately  retired  into  the 
castle."  These  were  not  the  manners  of  the  local 
Mackays,  of  the  Sinclairs  and  of  "the  small  but 
fierce  clan  of  Gunn,"  in  the  dark  ages. 

But  this  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  way.  She  delighted 
in  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  more  romantic  the 
better,  and  usually  drawn  entirely  from  her  inner 


consciousness.  Her  heroines  write  sonnets  (which 
never  but  once  are  sonnets)  and  other  lyrics  on 
every  occasion.  With  his  usual  generosity  Scott 
praised  her  landscape  and  her  lyrics,  but,  indeed, 
they  are,  as  Sir  Walter  said  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  "too 
poetical,"  and  probably  they  were  skipped,  even  by 
her  contemporary  devotees.  "The  Castles  of  Athlin 
and  Dunbayne"  frankly  do  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  read,  and  it  was  not  till  1790,  with  "A  Sicilian 
Romance,"  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  "found  herself"  and 
her  public.  After  reading,  with  breathless  haste, 
through  "A  Sicilian  Romance"  and  "The  Romance 
of  the  Forest"  in  a  single  day,  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  speak  lightly  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Like  Cather- 
ine Morland,  I  love  this  lady's  tender  but  terrific 
fancy. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  does  not  always  keep  on  her  high- 
est level,  but  we  must  remember  that  her  last  ro- 
mance, "The  Italian,"  is  by  far  her  best.  She  had 
been  feeling  her  way  to  this  pitch  of  excellence,  and, 
when  she  had  attained  it,  she  published  no  more. 
The  reason  is  uncertain.  Scott  thinks  that  she  may 
have  been  annoyed  by  her  imitators,  or  by  her  crit- 
ics, against  whom  he  defends  her  in  an  admirable 
passage,  to  be  cited  later.  Meanwhile,  let  us  follow 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  her  upward  course. 

The  "Sicilian  Romance"  appeared  in  1790,  when 
the  author's  age  was  twenty-six.  The  book  has  a 
treble  attraction,  for  it  contains  the  germ  of  "North- 
anger  Abbey,"  and  the  germ  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  and — 
the  germ  of  Byron!  Like  "Joseph  Andrews," 
"Northanger  Abbey"  began  as  a  parody  (of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe)  and  developed  into  a  real  novel  of  char- 
acter. So,  too,  Byron's  gloomy,  scowling  adven- 
tures, with  their  darkling  past,  are  mere  repetitions 
in  rhyme  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Schedoni.  This  is  so 
obvious  that  when  discussing  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
Schedoni  Scott  adds  in  a  note  parallel  passages 
from  Byron's  "Giaour."  Sir  Walter  did  not  mean 
to  mock,  he  merely  compared  two  kindred  spirits. 
"The  noble  poet"  "kept  on  the  business  still,"  and 
broke  into  octosyllabics,  borrowed  from  Scott,  his 
descriptions  of  miscreants  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

"A  Sicilian  Romance"  has  its  scene  in  the  palace 
of  Ferdinand,  fifth  Marquis  of  Mazzini,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily.  The  time  is  about  1580, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  manners  or  costume  to 
indicate  that,  or  any  other  period.  Such  "local 
color"  was  unknown  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  to  Clara 
Reeve.  In  Horace  Walpole,  however,  a  character 
goes  so  far  in  the  medieval  way  as  to  say  "by  my 
halidome." 

The  Marquis  Mazzini  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters  by  his  first  amiable  consort,  supposed  to 
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be  long  dead  when  the  story  opens.    The  son  is  the  heroes  have  fought,  from  the  cellar  to  their  favorite 

origin  of  Henry  Tilney  in  "Northanger  Abbey,"  tilling  ground,  the  roof  of  a  strange  house! 
and  in  General  Tilney  does  Catherine  recognize  a  Ferdinand  hung  on  to  the  beam    for    an    hour, 

modern  Marquis  of  Mazzini.     But  the  Marquis's  when  the  ladies  came  with  a  light,  and  he  scrambled 

wife,  to  be  sure,  is  not  dead ;  like  the  first  Mrs.  back  to  solid  earth.    In  his  next  nocturnal  research 

Rochester,  she  is  concealed  about  the  back  prem-  "a    sullen    groan    arose    from    beneath    where   he 

ises,  and,  as  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  it  "is  her  movements,  stood,"  and  when  he  tried  to  force  a  door  (there  are 

and  those  of  her  gaolers,  that  produce  mystery,  and  scores  of  such  weird  doors  in  Mrs.  RadclifTe)  "a 

make  the  reader  suppose  that  "the  place  is  haunt-  groan  was  repealed,  more  hollow  and  dreadful  than 

ed."    It  is,  of  course,  only  the  mystery  and  the  "ma-  the  first.    His  courage  forsook  him" — and  no  won- 

chinery"  of  Mrs.Radcliffe  that  Miss  Bronte  adapted,  der !    Of  course  he  could  not  know  that  the  author 

These  passages  in  "Jane  Eyre"  have  been  censured,  of  the  groans  was,  in  fact,  his  long-lost  mother,  im- 

but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  novel  could  do  mured  by  his  father,  the  wicked  Marquis.    We  need 


without  them.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  tale  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  machinery.  Her  wicked  Marquis,  hav- 
ing secretly  immured  Number  One,  has  now  a  new 
and  beautiful  wife,  whose  character,  alas !  does  not 
bear  inspection.  This  domestic  position,  as  Num- 
ber Two,  as  we  know,  was  declined  by  the  austere 
virtue  of  Jane  Eyre. 

"Phenomena"  began  in  the  first  chapter  of  "A 
Sicilian  Romance,"  mysterious  lights  wander  about 


not  follow  the  narrative  through  the  darkling  crimes 
and  crumbling  galleries  of  this  terrible  castle  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  Everybody  is  always 
"gazing  in  silent  terror,"  and  all  the  locks  are  rusty. 
"A  savage  and  dexterous  banditti"  play  a  promin- 
ent part,  and  the  imprisoned  Ferdinand  "did  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  moans  he  heard  came 
from  the  restless  spirit  of  the  murdered  della  Cam- 
po."     No  working   hypothesis    could   seem    more 


uninhabited  parts  of  the  castle,  and  are  vainly  in-  plausible  to  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  but  it  was  errone- 

vestigated  by  young  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Marquis,  ous.     Mrs.    Radclifife   does    not    deal  in    a     single 

Meanwhile,  Hippolitus  the  Chaste,  loved  in  vain  by  avowed  ghost.    She  finally  explains  away,  by  nor- 

the  reigning  Marchioness,  is  adored  by,  and  adores,  mal  causes,  everything  that  she  does  not  forget  to 

her  stepdaughter  Julia.    Jealousy  and  revenge  are  explain.    At   the  most   she   indulges   herself   in   a 

clearly  indicated.    But,  in  chasing  mysterious  lights  premonitory  dream.     On  this  point  she  is  true  to 

and  figures  through  mouldering  towers,  Ferdinand  common  sense,  without  quite  adopting  the  philoso- 


gets  into  the  very  undesirable  position  of  David  Bal- 
four, when  he  climbs,  in  the  dark,  the  broken  turret 
stair  in  his  uncle's  house  of  Shaws  (in  "Kidnapp- 
ed"). Here  is  a  fourth  author  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Radcliffe ;  her  disciples  are  Miss  Austen,  Byron, 
Miss  Bronte  and  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson !  Ferdinand 
"began  the  ascent.    He  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 


phy  of  David  Hume.  "I  do  not  see  that  spirits  have 
appeared,"  she  remarks,  "but  if  several  discreet,  un- 
prejudiced persons  were  to  assure  me  that  they  had 
seen  one — I  should  not  be  bold  or  proud  enough  to 
reply,  it  is  impossible!"  But  Hume  was  bold  and 
proud  enough ;  he  went  further  than  Mrs.  Radclifife. 
Scott  censures  Mrs.   Radcliflfe's  employment  of 


when  the  stones  of  a  step  which  his  foot  had  just  explanations.  He  is  in  favor  of  "boldly  avowing 
quitted  gave  way,  and,  dragging  with  them  those  the  use  of  supernatural  machinery,"  or  of  leaving 
adjoining,  formed  a  chasm  in  the  staircase  that  ter-      the  matter  in  the  vague,  as  in  the  appearance  of  the 


rifled  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  left  tottering  on  the 
suspended  half  of  the  steps,  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  falling  to  the  bottom  with  the  stone  on 
which  he  rested.  In  the  terror  which  this  occa- 
sioned he  attempted  to  save  himself  by  catching  at 
a  kind  of  beam  which  suspended  over  the  stairs, 
when  the  lamp  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was 
left  in  total  darkness." 

Can  anything  be  more  "amazing  horrid,"  above 
all  as  there  are  mysterious  figures  in  and  about  the 


wraith  of  the  dying  Alice  to  Ravenswood.  But,  in 
Mrs.  Radclifife's  day,  common  sense  was  so  tyranni- 
cal, that  the  poor  lady's  romances  would  have  been 
excluded  from  families,  if  she  had  not  provided  nor- 
mal explanations  of  her  groans,  moans,  voices, 
lights  and  wandering  figures.  The  ghost  hunt  in 
the  castle  brings  Julia  to  a  door,  whose  bolts, 
"strengthened  by  desperation,  she  forced  back," 
There  was  a  middle-aged  lady  in  the  room,  who, 
after  steadily  gazing  on  Julia,  "suddenly  exclaimed. 


tower?     Mrs.  Radclifife's  lamps  always  fall,  or  are      *My  daughter!'   and   fainted   away."     Julia   being 


blown  out  in  the  nick  of  time,  an  expedient  already 
used  by  Clara  Reeve  in  that  very  mild  but  once 
popular  ghost  story,  "The  Old  English  Baron" 
(1777).  All  authors  have  such  favorite  devices,  and 
I  wonder  how  many  fights  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 


about  seventeen,  and  Madame  Mazzini,  her  mam- 
ma, having  been  immured  for  fifteen  years,  we  ob- 
serve in  this  recognition  the  force  of  the  maternal 
instinct. 
The  wicked  Marquis  was  poisoned  by  the  partner 
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of  his  iniquities,  who  anon  stabbed  herself  with  a  strictly  Gothic."  After  a  few  days  La  Motte  finds 
poniard.  The  virtuous  Julia  marries  the  chaste  that  somebody  is  inquiring  for  him  in  the  nearest 
Hippolitus,  and,  says  the  author,  "in  reviewing  this  town.  He  seeks  for  a  hiding  place,  and  explores 
story,  we  perceive  a  singular  and  striking  instance  the  chambers  under  the  trapdoor.  Here  he  finds  in 
of  moral  retribution."  a  large  chest— what  do  you  suppose  he  finds?  It 
We  also  remark  the  futility  of  locking  up  an  in-  was  a  human  skeleton !  Yet  in  this  awful  vicinity 
convenient  wife,  fabled  to  be  defunct,  in  one's  own  he  and  his  wife,  with  Adeline  (the  fair  stranger)  con- 
country  house.  Had  Mr.  Rochester  studied  the  ceal  themselves.  The  brave  Adeline,  when  foot- 
"Sicilian  Romance"  he  would  have  shunned  an  ob-  steps  are  heard,  and  a  figure  is  beheld  in  the  upper 
solete  system,  inconvenient  at  best,  and  apt  in  the  rooms,  accosts  the  stranger.  His  keen  eye  presently 
long  run  to  be  disastrous.  detects  the  practical  trapdoor,  he  raises  it,  and  the 
In  the"Romance  of  the  Forest"  (1791)  Mrs.  Rad-  cowering  La  Motte  recognizes  in  the  dreaded  visitor 
cliffe  remained  true  to  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  favor-  — his  own  son,  who  had  sought  him  out  in  filial 
ite  period,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.     But  affection. 

there  are  no  historical  characters  or  costumes  in  the  Already  Madame  La  Motte  has  become  jealous 
story,  and  all  the  persons,  as  far  as  language  and  of  Adeline,  especially  as  her  husband  is  oddly  melan- 
costumes  go,  might  have  been  alive  in  the  year  1791.  choly,  and  apt  to  withdraw  into  a  glade,  where  he 
The  story  runs  thus  :  One  de  la  Motte,  who  ap-  mysteriously  disappears  into  the  recesses  of  a  Gothic 
pears  to  have  fallen  from  dissipation  to  swindling,  is,  sepulchre.  This,  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  wife,  is 
on  the  first  page,  discovered  flying  from  Paris  and  proof  of  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  a  husband.  As 
the  law,  with  his  wife,  in  a  carriage.  Lost  in  the  dark  the  son  Louis  really  falls  in  love  with  Adeline, 
on  a  moor,  he  follows  a  light,  and  enters  an  old  Madame  La  Motte  becomes  doubly  unkind,  and 
lonely  house.  He  is  seized  by  ruffians,  locked  in,  Adeline  now  composes  quantities  of  poems  to 
and  expects  to  be  murdered,  which  he  knows  he  can-  Night,  to  Sunset,  to  the  Nocturnal  Gale  and  so  on. 
not  stand,  for  he  is  timid  by  nature.  In  fact,  a  In  this  uncomfortable  situation,  two  strangers  ar- 
ruffian  puts  a  pistol  to  La  Motte's  breast  with  one  rive  in  ta  terrific  thunderstorm.  One  is  young,  the 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  drags  along  a  beauti-  other  is  a  Marquis.  On  seeing  this  nobleman  "La 
ful  girl  of  eighteen.  "Swear  that  you  will  convey  Motte's  limbs  tremble,  and  a  ghastly  paleness  over- 
this  girl  where  I  may  never  see  her  more,"  exclaims  spreads  his  countenance.  The  Marquis  was  little 
the  bully,  and  La  Motte,  with  the  young  lady,  is  less  agitated,"  and  was,  at  first,  decidedly  hostile, 
taken  to  his  carriage.  "If  you  return  within  an  hour  La  Motte  implored  forgiveness — for  what? — and  the 
you  will  be  welcomed  with  a  brace  of  bullets,"  is  Marquis  (who,  in  fact,  owned  the  Abbey,  and  had  a 
the  ruffian's  parting  threat.  shooting  lodge  not  far  oiT)  was  mollified.  They  all 
So  La  Motte,  Madame  La  Motte  and  the  beauti-  became  rather  friendly  and  Adeline  asked  La  Motte 
ful  girl  drive  away.  La  Motte's  one  desire  being  to  about  the  stories  of  hauntings,  and  murder  said  to 
find  a  retreat  safe  from  the  police  of  an  offended  have  been,  at  some  time,  committed  in  the  Abbey, 
justice.  La  Motte  said  that  the  Marquis  could  not  have  con- 
Is  this  not  a  very  original,  striking  and  affecting  nection  with  such  fables  ;  still  there  was  the  skeleton, 
situation ;  provocative,  too,  of  the  utmost  curiosity?  Meanwhile,  Adeline  had  conceived  a  flame  for 
A  fugitive  from  justice,  in  a  strange,  small,  dark,  Theodore,  the  young  officer  who  accompanied  his 
ancient  house,  is  seized,  threatened  and  presented  colonel,  the  Marquis,  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
with  a  young  and  lovely  female  stranger.  In  the  family.  Theodore,  who  returned  her  passion,  had 
opening  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  master  genius,  vaguely  warned  her  of  an  impending  danger,  and 
There  must  be  an  explanation  of  proceedings  so  then  had  failed  to  keep  tryst  with  her  one  evening, 
highly  unconventional,  and  what  can  the  reason  be?  and  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Then  unhappy 
The  reader  is  empoigne  in  the  first  page  and  eagerly  Adeline  dreamed  about  a  prisoner,  a  dying  man,  a 
follows  the  flight  of  La  Motte,  also  of  Peter,  his  coffin,  a  voice  from  the  coffin,  and  the  appearance 
coachman,  an  attached,  comic,  and  familiar  domes-  within  it  of  the  dying  man  amidst  torrents  of  blood, 
tic.  After  a  few  days  the  party  observe,  in  the  re-  The  chamber  in  which  she  saw  these  visions  was 
cesses  of  a  gloomy  forest,  the  remains  of  a  Gothic  most  vividly  represented.  Next  day  the  Marquis 
abbey.  They  enter ;  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  lamp  came  to  dinner,  and,  though  reluctantly,  consented 
they  penetrate  horrible  recesses,  discover  a  room  to  pass  the  night ;  Adeline,  therefore,  was  put  in  a 
handsomely  provided  with  a  trap  door,  and  deter-  new  bedroom.  Disturbed  by  the  wind  shaking  the 
mine  to  reside  in  a  dwelling  so  congenial,  though,  as  mouldering  tapestry,  she  found  a  concealed  door  bc- 
La  Motte  judiciously  remarks,  "not  in  all  respects  hind  the  arras  and  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  of  which 
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was  the  chamber  of  her  dream !    On  the  floor  lay  h  natural  daughter — that  is,  Adeline !    His  hired  fel- 

ruaiy  dagger !    The  bedstead,  being  touched,  crum-  on,  however,  placed    her  in  a  con\  ent,    and,  later 

bled,   and   disclosed   a   small   roll   of   manuscripts,  (rather  than  kill  her,  on  which  the  Alarquis  insisted). 

They  were  not  washing  bills,  like  those  discovered  simply  thrust  her  into  the  hands  of  La  Motte,  who 

by    Catherine   Morland    in    "Northanger   Abbey."  happened  to  pass  that  way,  as  we  saw  in  the  open- 

Keturning  to  her  own  chamber,  Adeline  heard  the  ing  of  this  romance.    Thus,  in  making  love  to  Ade- 

Marquis  professing  to  La  Motte  a  passion  for  her-  line,  the  Alarquis  was,  unconsciously,  in  an  awk- 

self.     Conceive  her  horror!     Silence  then  reigned,  ward  position.    On  further  examination  of  evidence, 

till  all  was  sudden  noise  and  confusion,  the  Marquis  however,  things  proved  otherwise.    Adeline  was  not 

flying  in  terror  from  his  room,  and  insisting  on  in-  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis,  but  his  niece, 

stant  departure.     His  emotion  was  powerfully  dis-  the  legitimate  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  brother 

played.  (the  skeleton  of  the  Abbey).    The  MSS.  found  by 

What  had  occurred?  Mrs.  Radcliflfe  does  not  say,  Adeline  in  the  room  of  the  rusty  dagger  added 
but  horror,  whether  caused  by  a  conscience  ill  at  documentary  evidence,  for  it  was  a  narrative  of  the 
ease,  or  by  events  of  a  terrific  and  supernatural  kind,  sufferings  of  her  father  (later  the  skeleton),  written 
is  plainly  indicated.  In  daylight  the  Marquis  au-  by  him  in  the  Abbey  where  he  was  imprisoned  and 
daciously  pressed  his  unholy  suit,  and  even  offered  stabbed,  and  where  his  bones  were  discovered  by  La 
marriage,  a  hollow  mockery,  for  he  was  well  known  Motte.  The  hasty  nocturnal  flight  of  the  Marquis 
to  be  already  a  married  man.  The  scenes  of  Ade-  from  the  Abbey  is  thus  accounted  for;  for  he  had 
line's  flight,  capture,  retention  in  an  elegant  villa  of  probably  been  the  victim  of  a  terrific  hallucination ; 
the  licentious  noble,  renewed  flight,  rescue  by  Theo-  whether  veridical  or  merely  subjective,  Mrs.  Rad- 
dore,  with  Theodore's  arrest,  and  wounding  of  the  clift'e  does  not  decide.  Rather  than  face  the  out- 
tyrannical  Marquis,  are  all  of  breathless  interest,  raged  justice  of  his  country,  the  Marquis,  after 
Mrs.  R-adclifTe  excels  in  narratives  of  romantic  es-  these  revelations,  took  poison.  La  Motte  was 
capes,  a  topic  always  thrilling  when  well  handled,  banished ;  and  Adeline,  now  mistress  of  the  Abbey, 
Adeline  herself  is  carried  back  to  the  Abbey,  but  La  removed  the  paternal  skeleton  to  "the  vault  of  his 
Motte,  who  had  rather  not  be  a  villain  if  he  could  ancestors."  Theodore  and  Adeline  were  united,  and 
avoid  it,  enables  her  again  to  secure  her  freedom,  virtuously  resided  in  a  villa  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
He  is  clearly  in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and  his  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

life  has  been  unscrupulous,  but  he  retains  traces  of  Such  is  the  "Romance  of  the  Forest,"  a  fiction  in 

better  things.    Adeline  is  now  secretly  conveyed  to  which  character  is  subordinate  to  plot  and  incident, 

a  peaceful  valley  in  Savoy,  the  home  of  the  honest  There  is  an  attempt  at  character  drawing  in  La 

Peter,  who  accompanies  her.     Here  she  learns  to  Motte,  and  in  his  wife ;  the  hero  and  heroine  are  not 

know  and  value  the  family  of  La  Luc,  the  kindred  distinguishable   from   Julia   and   Hippolitus.      But 

of  her  Theodore  (by  a  romantic  coincidence),  and,  Mrs.  RadclifTe  does  not  aim  at  psychological  nice- 

in  the  adorable  scenery  of  Savoy,  she  throws  many  ties,  and  we  must  not  blame  her  for  withholding 

a  ballad  to  the  Moon.  what  it  was  no  part  of  her  purpose  to  give.     "The 

La  Motte,  on  the  discovery  of  Adeline's  flight,  Romance  of  the  Forest"  was,  so  far,  infinitely  the 

was  cast  into  prison  by  the  revengeful  Marquis,  for,  most  thrilling  of  modern  English  works  of  fiction, 

in  fact,  soon  after  settling  in  the  Abbey,  it  had  oc-  "Every  reader  felt  the  force,"  says  Scott,  "from  the 

curred  to  La  Motte  to  commence  highwayman.  His  sage  in  his  study   to   the   family   group  in  middle 

very  first  victim  had  been  the  Marquis,  and,  during  life,"  and  nobody  felt  it  more  than  a  young  gentle- 

his  mysterious  retreats  to  a  tomb  in  a  glade  in  the  man  of  nineteen,  who,  when  asked  how  his  time  was 

forest,  he  had,   in  short,  been  contemplating  his  employed,"  answered,  "I  read  no  Civil  Law."    He 

booty,  jewels  which  he  could  not  convert  into  ready  did  read  Mrs.  Radclifife,  and,  in  "The  Betrothed," 

money.    Consequently,  when  the  Marquis  first  en-  followed  her  example  in  the  story  of  the  haunted 

tered  the  Abbey,  La  Motte  had  every  reason  for  chamber   where   the   heroine   faces  the  spectre  at- 

alarm,  and  only  pacified  the  vindictive  aristocrat  by  tached  to  her  ancient  family. 

yielding  to  his  cruel  schemes  against  the  virtue  of  "The   Mysteries   of   Udolpho,"   Mrs.    Radclifle's 

Adeline.  next  and  most  celebrated  work,  is  not  (in  the  judg- 

Happily  for  La  Motte,  a  witness  appeared  at  his  ment  of  this  reader,  at  least)  her  masterpiece.    The 

trial  who  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  character  of  the  booksellers  paid  her  what  Scott  erroneously  calls 

Marquis.    That  villain,  to  be  plain,  had  murdered  "the  unprecedented  sum  of  500I."  for  the  romance, 

his  elder  brother  (the  skeleton  of  the  Abbey),  and  and  they   must   have   made  a  profitable   bargain. 

had  been  anxious  to  murder,  it  was  added,  his  own  "The  public,"  says  Scott,  "rushed  upon  it  with  all 
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the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  rose  from  it  with  originality  of  the  "Romance"  are  greater;  our  friend 

unsated  appetite."    1  arise  with  a  thoroughly  sated  the  skeleton  is  better  than  that  Thing  which  was  be- 

appetite  from  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."     The  hind  the  Black  Veil,  the  escapes  of  Adeline  are  more 

book,  as  Sir  Walter  saw,  is  "The  Romance  of  the  thrilling  that  the  escape  of  Emily,  and  the  "Ro- 

Forest"  raised  to  a  higher  power.    We  have  a  simi-  mance"  is  not  nearly  so  long,  not  nearly  so  prolix  as 

lar  and  similarly  situated  heroine,  cruelly  detached  "Udolpho." 

irom  her  young  man,  and  immured  in  a  howling  The  roof  and  crown  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  work  is 

tvilderness  of  a  brigand  castle  in  the  Apennines.    In  "The  Italian"  (1797),  for  which  she  received  800I.' 

place  of  the  Marquis  is  a  miscreant  on  a  larger  scale.  The  scene  is  Naples,  the  date  1764 ;  the  topic  is  the 

The  usual  mysteries  of  voices,  lights,  secret  passages  thwarted  loves  of  Vivaldi  and  Ellena ;  the  villain  is 

and  innumerable  doors  are  provided,  regardless  of  the  admirable  Schedoni,  the  prototype  of  Byron's 

economy.     The  great  question,  which  I  shall  not  lurid  characters. 

answer,  is,  What  did  the  Black  Veil  conceal?  Not  "The  Italian"  is  an  excellent  novel.  The  Prelude, 
"the  bones  of  Laurentina,"  as  Catherine  Morland  "the  dark  and  vaulted  gateway,"  is  not  unworthy  of 
supposed.  Hawthorne,  who,  I  suspect,  has  studied  Mrs.  Rad- 
Here  is  Emily's  adventure  with  the  veil.  "She  cliffe.  The  theme  is  more  like  a  theme  of  this  world 
paused  again,  and  then  with  a  timid  hand  lifted  the  than  usual.  The  parents  of  a  young  noble  might 
veil ;  but  instantly  let  it  fall — perceiving  that  what  it  well  try  to  prevent  him  from  marrying  an  unknown 
had  concealed  was  no  picture,  and  before  she  could  and  penniless  girl.  The  Marchese  Vivaldi  only 
leave  the  chamber  she  dropped  senseless  on  the  adopts  the  ordinary  paternal  measures ;  the  Mar- 
floor.  When  she  recovered  her  recollection,  .  .  .  chesa,  and  her  confessor,  the  dark-souled  Schedoni, 
horror  occupied  her  mind."  Countless  mysteries  go  farther — as  far  as  assassination.  The  casuistry  by 
coagulate  around  this  veil,  and  the  reader  is  apt  to  which  Schedoni  brings  the  lady  to  this  pass,  while 
be  disappointed  when  the  awful  curtain  is  with-  representing  her  as  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  is 
drawn.  But  he  has  enjoyed  for  several  hundred  really  subtle,  and  the  scenes  between  the  pair  show 
pages  the  pleasures  of  anticipation.  A  pedantic  cen-  an  extraordinary  advance  on  Mrs.  RadcliflFe's  earlier 
sor  may  remark  that,  while  the  date  of  the  story  is  art.  The  mysterious  Monk  who  counterworks 
1580,  all  the  virtuous  people  live  in  an  idyllic  fash-  Schedoni  remains  an  unsolved  mystery  to  me,  but  of 
ion,  like  the  creatures  of  Rousseau,  existing  solely  that  I  do  not  complain.  He  is  as  good  as  the 
for  landscape  and  the  afifections,  writing  poetry  on  dweller  in  the  Catacombs  who  haunts  Miriam  in 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  including  the  com-  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Fawn."  The  Inquisition,  its 
mon  bat,  and  drawing  in  water  colors.     In  those  cells  and  its  tribunals  are  colored — 

elegant  avocations  began,  and  in  these,  after  an  in- 

'    ,      ,      ,                    (,           .,.,,,            1    J   J  as  when  some  great  painter  dips 

terval  of  adventures     amazmg  horrid,     concluded  His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  thunder  and  eclippe. 

the  career  of  Emily. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  keeps  the  many  entangled  threads  ^^^  ^^"^'^  ^^1^^'   P^"^^'  ^^°  ^"^^^^^  °"  ^«'"« 

of  her  complex  web  well  in  hand,  and  incidents  ^^^^^^^  "P  '"  ^^^  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  merely 

which  puzzle  you  at  the  beginning  fall  naturallv  into  because  his  master  is  there,  reminds  one  of  Samuel 

place  before  the  end.    The  character  of  the  heroine's  teller,   a   Neapolitan   Samivel.     The   escapes  are 

siUv,  vain,  unkind  and  unreasonable  aunt  is  vividly  ^''-  RadcHflfe's  most  exciting  escapes,  and  to  say 

designed  (that  Emily  should  mistake  the  corse  of  a  ^^^^  ^'^  *°  ^^^  ^  ^°°^  ^^^1-    ^^^^ry  is  not  written,  or 

moustached  bandit  for  that  of  her  aunt  is  an  inci-  "^^  ^^^en,  by  the  heroine.    The  scene  in  which  Sche- 

dent  hard  to  defend).    Valancourt  is  not  an  ordinarv  ^""^  ^^'  ^''  ^^^^^'  "'^^^  *°  "'""^^"  ^"'"^'  '^'^"" 

spotless  hero,  but  sows  his  wild  oats  and  reaps  the  ^''  discovers  that  she  is  his  daughter,  "is  of  a  new. 

usual  harvest :  and  Annette  is  a  good  sample  of  the  ^'"^"^  ^"^  P°^^^^f"^  character '  (Scott),  while  it  is 

soubrette.    When  one  has  said  that  the  landscapes  e^^"  "^^^^  satisfactory  to  learn  later  that  Ellena  was 

and  bandits  of  this  romance  are  worthy  of  Foussin  "^^  Schedoni's  daughter  after  all. 

jcii.-D         r            t.i.1.                      UU1  Whv  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  having  reached  such  a  pitch 

and  Salvator  Rosa,  from  whom  they  were  probably  •                           .           ,.  ,     ,              ,         '. 

translated    into   words,   not   much   remains   to   be  of  success,  neverngain  published  a  novel,  remains 

added.    Sir  Walter,  after  repeated  perusals,  consid-  "^o''^  mysterious  than  any  of  her  Mysteries^    Scott 

ered  "Udolpho"  "a  step  beyond  Mrs.   Radcliflfe's  i"^tly  remarks  that  her  censors  attacked  her     bv 

former  work,  high  as  that  had  justly  advanced  her."  '^^^^'"^  '^^'  ^^f  ^J'  "°*  P?^^^^^  the  excellences 

D  i  1       J    -i.    i.1    i  u                 e                  -J          4."  proper  to  a  stvle  of  composition  totallv  diftoront 

But  he  admits  that    persons  of  no  mean  judgment  1                    .                    1 

preferred  the  "Romance  of  the  Forest."    With  these  "TT!          ,            ^       .         .^          .        ...... 

.              •             J  *I  ^^^^  *o  know  what  tlio  author  pot,  and  wish  th.at 

persons  I  would  be  ranked.     The  ingenuity  and  gir  waiter  Besant  would  publish  historical  statistics. 
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from  that  which  she  has  attempted."  This  is  the 
usual  way  of  reviewers.  Tales  that  fascinated  Scott, 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  "which  possess  charms  for  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  the  grave  and  gay,  the  gen- 
tleman and  clown,"  do  not  deserve  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  sneer  by  people  who  have  never  read  them. 
Following  Horace  Walpole  in  some  degree,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  paved  the  way  for  Scott,  Byron,  Maturin, 
Lewis  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  just  as  Miss  Burney 
filled  the  gap  between  Smollett  and  Miss  Austen. 
Mrs.  Radcliflfe,  in  short,  kept  the  Lamp  of  Romance 
burning  much  more  steadily  than  the  lamps  which, 
in  her  novels,  are  always  blown  out  in  the  moment 
of  excited  apprehension,  by  the  night  wind  walking 
in  the  dank  corridors  of  haunted  abbeys.  But  mark 
the  cruelty  of  an  intellectual  parent !  Horace  Wal- 
pole was  Mrs.  RadclifYe's  father  in  the  spirit.  Yet, 
on  September  4,  1794,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Ossory: 
"I  have  read  some  of  the  descriptive  verbose  tales, 
of  which  your  Ladyship  says  I  was  the  patriarch  by 
several  mothers"  (Miss  Reeve  and  Mrs.  Radcliflfe?). 
"All  I  can  say  for  myself  is  that  I  do  not  think  my 
concubines  have  produced  issue  more  natural  for 
excluding  the  aid  of  anything  marvelous." 

— Andrew  Lang,  in  "Cornhill  Magazine." 


Richard  Hovey's  Famous  Line. 

Few  men  of  letters  were  more  versatile  and  many- 
sided  than  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  who  died  last 
spring,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  a  writer  with  a  brilliant  future.  Critic,  transla- 
tor, opera  singer,  divinity  student  and  college  pro- 
fessor, successively,  he  was  ever  a  poet  with  a  true 
poet's  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  art.  Some  of  the 
most  charming  of  Mr.  Hovey's  verse  may  be  found 
in  Songs  from  Vagabondia  and  More  Songs  from 
Vagabondia — two  little  volumes  of  light-hearted 
song  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bliss 
Carman.  Examples  of  his  more  serious  work  are 
to  be  found  in  "Along  the  Trail"  and  in  his  Arthur- 
ian masques  and  dramas. 

Mr.  Hovey's  admirers  make  up  in  loyalty  for 
what  they  lack  in  numbers;  but  perhaps  they  do 
not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  his  death  was  a  severe 
blow  to  American  letters.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Hovey's  verse  shall  live,  his  name  will  go  down 
through  the  years  in  a  footnote  to  history  which  will 
record  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  gave  the  nation 
the  famous  slogan,  "Remember  the  Maine."  The 
phrase  occurs  thus  in  a  poem  written  the  day  after 
the  destruction  of  the  battleship : 

"  Ye  who  remembered  the  Alamo,  remember  the  Maine, 
Ye  who  unfettered  the  slave,  break  a  free  people's  chain," 


Only  a  little  while  before  his  death  Mr.  Hovey 
wrote  for  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post"  the  follow- 
ing lines  addressed  to  Mr.  Kipling  which  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time : 

TO  KUDYARD   KIPLING. 

What  need  have  you  of  praising?    Could  I  find 

Some  lonely  poet  no  one  praises  yet, 

I  rather  would  choose  him,  that  he  might  know 

A  fellow-craftsman  knew  him,  marked  him,  loved. 

But  you — the  whole  world  praises  you.    What  need 

Have  you  of  auy  speech  I  have  to  give? 

Yet  for  the  craft's  sake  I  must  not  be  dumb; 

And  for  the  craft's  sake  you  will  pardon  me. 

But  1  had  rather  meet  you  face  to  face, 

And  talk  of  other  and  indifferent  things, 

And  say  no  word  of  all  that  I  would  say 

(Praise  and  thanksgiving  for  your  splendid  song, 

Praise  and  the  pride  of  Empires  of  the  Blood), 

But  leave  you,  silent,  as  we  English  do — 

And  you  would  know,  and  you  would  understand. 

—"Saturday  Evening  Post." 
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How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  books  of  my  boyhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view; 
How  I  poured  over  Scott,  how  I  used  to  enjoy  Hood, 

And  how  I  loved  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  too. 
The  worn  out  old  Shakespeare,  the  Wide,  Wide  World 
by  it. 
The  volume  of  Cooper  I  bought  for  myself; 
The  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Swiss  Family  nigh  it. 
And  e'en  the  old  novel  that  lay  on  the  shelf. 
The  old-fashioned  novel. 
The  yellow-backed  novel, 
The  paper-bound  novel 
That  lay  on  the  shelf. 

That  old-fashioned  novel  I  hailed  as  a  treasure, 

And  often  at  night  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

A  tale  of  great  interest  'twas  certain  to  yield. 
A  book  with  a  story!  how  greatly  I'd  prize  it 

Could  I  but  obtain  one  'mong  books  of  to-day. 
But  wiseacre  critics  affect  to  despise  it — 
They  say  it  is  trivial,  crude  and  passee. 
The  old-fashioned  novel, 
The  yellow-backed  novel, 
The  paper-bound  novel 
Is  sneered  at  to-day. 

And  so  we  must  wade  through  a  deep  speculation 

On  endless  abstractions  of  ethical  themes. 
Or  flounder  about  in  a  concatenation 

Of  hypnotic  visions  and  psychical  dreams. 
Or  else  we  are  lost  in  some  dialect  mazes, 

Or  gory  adventures  on  moorland  and  fen; 
And  nowhere  we  find  to  receive  our  fond  praises 
A  sound,  wholesome  story  of  women  and  men. 
The  old-fashioned  novel, 
The  vellow-backed  novel, 
The  paper-bound  novel 
We'll  ne'er  see  again.  « 
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BOOK-FIRES  OF  THE  REBELLION.  or  Declaration  of  Sports,  were  not  destined  to  pre- 
vail, and  seem  still  as  far  as  ever  from  attainment. 

(From  "Books  Condemned  to  Be  Burnt, "by  J.  Anson  n^,^  "\u        r^u  ■  i.-            »  1     j  l              i^i-  1      1  • 

^                                                                   ^  Ihe    Altare  Lhristianum    had  been  published  m 

Farrar.)  t<-,«    •                     ^            ^  •      1       1      1       t^ 

1037,  m  answer   to   certam   books  by  Burton  and 

With  the  beneficent  Revolution   that   practically  Prynne,  its  object  being  to   prove   that  altars  and 

began   with   the   Long   Parliament   in    November,  churches  had  existed  before  the  Christian  Church 

1640,  and  put  an   end   to  the   Star   Chamber  and  was  200  years  old.     But   had   these   churches  any 

High  Commission,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  more  substantial  evidence  than  that  one  built,  as  he 

a  better  time  was  about  to  dawn  for  books.     But  says,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  Glastonbury,  in 

the  control  of  thought  really  only  passed  from  the  the  year  55  A.  D.?    Did  the  Arimathean  really'visit 

Monarchical    to    the    Presbyterian    party;    and    if  Glastonbury?    Anyhow,  the  book  is  full  of  learning 

authors  no    longer  incurred  the  atrocious  cruelties  and  instruction,  and,  indeed,  both  of  Pocklington's 

of  the  Star  Chamber,  their  works  were  more  freely  books  have  an  interest    of   their   own,  apart  from 

burnt  at  the  order  of  Parliament  than  they  appear  their  fate,  which,  of  so  many,  is  their  sole  recom- 

to   have   been   when   the   sentence   to   such  a  fate  mendation. 

rested  with  the  King  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  The  sentence  against    Pocklington  was  strongly 

bury.                                                                                   .  vindictive.     Both  his  practices    and    his    doctrines 

Parliament,  in  fact,  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  were  condemned.  In  his  practice  he  was  declared 
literature,  and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  to  have  been  "very  superstitious  and  full  of  idol- 
author,  printer,  publisher  and  licenser.  Either  atry,"  and  to  have  used  many  gestures  and  cere- 
House  separately,  or  both  concurrently,  assumed  monies  "not  established  by  the  laws  of  this  realm." 
the  exercise  of  this  power ;  and,  if  a  book  were  sen-  These  were  the  sort  of  ceremonies  that,  without 
tenced  to  be  burnt,  the  hangman  seems  always  to  ever  having  been  so  established  by  law,  our  ritual- 
have  been  called  in  aid.  In  an  age  which  was  pre-  ists  have  practically  established  by  custom ;  and  the 
eminently  the  age  of  pamphlets,  and  torn  in  pieces  oflfense  of  the  ritualist  doctrine  as  held  in  those 
by  religious  and  political  dissension,  the  number  of  days,  and  as  illustrated  by  Pocklington,  lay  in  the 
pamphlets  that  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  following  tenets  ascribed  to  him :  (i)  that  it  was 
common  hangman  was  naturally  legion,  though,  of  men's  duty  to  bow  to  altars  as  to  the  throne  of  the 
course,  a  still  greater  number  escaped  with  some  Great  God ;  (2)  that  the  Eucharist  was  the  host  and 
lesser  form  of  censure.  It  is  only  with  the  former  held  corporeal  presence  therein ;  (3)  that  there  was 
that  I  propose  to  deal,  and  only  with  such  of  them  in  the  Church  a  distinction  between  Holy  places 
as  seem  of  more  than  usual  interest  as  illustrating  and  a  Holy  of  holies ;  (4)  that  the  canons  and  con- 
the  manners  and  thoughts  of  that  turbulent  time.  stitutions  of  the  Church  were  to  be  obeyed  without 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first  writer  whose  examination, 
works  incurred  the  wrath  of  Parliament  was  the  For  these  offenses  of  ritual  and  doctrine — 
Rev.  John  Pocklington,  D.D.,  one  of  the  foremost  offenses  to  which,  fortunately,  we  can  aflford  to  be 
innovators  in  the  Church  in  the  days  of  Laud's  more  indifferent  than  our  ancestors  were,  no 
prosperity.  The  House  of  Lords  consigned  two  of  reasonable  man  now  thinking  twice  about  them — 
his  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  both  in  Pocklington  was  deprived  of  all  his  livings  and  dig- 
London  and  the  two  chief  Universities  (February  nities  and  preferments,  and  incapacitated  from 
12,  1641).  These  were  his  "Sunday  no  Sabbath,"  holding  any  for  the  future,  whilst  his  books  were 
and  the  "Altare  Christianum."  consigned  to  the  hangman.     It  may  seem  to  us  a 

The  first  of  these  was  originally  a  sermon,  spiteful  sentence ;  but  it  was  after  all  a  mild  revenge, 
preached  on  August  17,  1635,  wherein  the  Puritan  considering  the  atrocious  sufferings  of  the  Puritan 
view  of  Sunday  was  vehemently  assailed,  and  the  writers.  It  is  worse  to  lose  one's  ears  and  one's  lib- 
Puritans  themselves  vigorously  abused.  "These  erty  for  life  than  even  to  be  deprived  of  Church  liv- 
Church  Schismatics  are  the  most  gross,  nay,  the  ings ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  bodily  mutilations 
most  transparent  hypocrites  and  the  most  void  of  came  to  an  end  with  the  clipping  of  the  talons  of 
conscience  of  all  others.  They  will  take  the  benefit  the  Crown  and  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
of  the  Church,  but  abjure  the    doctrine    and    dis-  Long  Parliament. 

cipline  of   the    Church."     How  has  not  this  argu-  Taking  now  in  order  the  works    of    a    political 

ment  done  duty  against  Pocklington's  ecclesiastical  nature  that  were  condemned  by  the  House  of  Com- 

descendants!     But  it  is  to  be  historically  regretted  mons  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  we  first  come  to 

that  Pocklington's  views  of   Sunday,   the   same  of  the  "Speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,"  member  for 

course  as  those  of  James  the  First's  famous  book,  Kent  in   the   Long    Parliament,  and  a  greater  an- 
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tiquary  than  he  ever  was  a  politician.  He  it  was  Maidstone  Assizes  by  the  gentry,  ministry  and 
who,  on  May  27,  164 1,  moved  the  first  reading  of  commonalty  of  Kent,  praying  for  the  preservation 
the  Root  and  liranch  iJill  for  the  abolition  of  of  episcopal  government,  and  the  settlement  of  re- 
Episcopacy.  "The  pride,  the  avarice,  the  ambition  ligious  differences  by  a  synod  of  the  clergy  (April 
and  oppression  by  our  ruling  clergy  is  epidemical,"  17,  1642).  The  petition  v/as  couched  in  very  strong 
he  said ;  thereby  proving  that  such  an  opinion  was  language ;  and  Professor  Gardiner  is  probably 
not  merely  a  Puritan  prejudice.  But  Dering  ap-  right  in  saying  that  it  was  the  condemnation  of  this 
pears  only  to  really  have  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  famous  petition  which  rendered  civil  war  inevitable. 
Laud's  archiepiscopacy,  and  to  have  wished  to  see  2.  "A  True  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
some  purer  form  of  prelacy  re-established  in  place  Scots  and  English  Forces  in  the  North  of  Ireland." 
of  the  old.  Naturally  his  views  gave  offense,  which  This  was  thought  to  be  dishonoring  to  the  Scots, 
he  only  increased  by  republishing  his  speeches  on  and  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  burnt  (June  8, 
matters  of  religion,  Parliament  being   so   incensed  1642). 

that  it  burned  his  book,  and  committed  its  author  3.  "King  James :  his  Judgment  of  a  King  and  a 

for  a  week -to  the  Tower  (February  2,  1642).  Tyrant"  (September  12,  1642). 

Bering's  was  the  common  fate  of  moderate  men  4.  "A  Speedy  Post  from   Heaven  to  the  King  of 
in  stormy  times,  who,  seeing  good  on  each  side,  are  •   England"  (October  5,  1642). 

ill  thought  of  by  both.    Failing  to  be  loyal  to  either,  5.  "Letter  from  Lord  Falkland"  to  the  Earl  of 

he  was  by  both  mistrusted.     For   not   only  did  he  Cumberland,  concerning   the    action  at  Worcester 

ultimately  vote  on  the  side  of  the  royalist  episcopal  (October  8,  1642). 

party,  but  he  actually  fought  on  the  King's  sid'^;  Thus  did  Parliament,  and   the   House   of   Com- 

then,  being  disgusted  with  the  royalists  for  their  mons  especially,  improve  upon  the  precedent  first 

leaning  to  Poper}',  he  accepted  the  pardon  offered  set  by  the  Star    Chamber;    and  the  practice  must 

for  a  compensation  by  Parliament  in  1644,  and  died  soon  have  somewhat  lost  its  force  by  the  very  fre- 

the  same  year,  leaving  posterity  to  regret  that  he  quency  of  its  repetition.  David  Buchanan's  "Truth's 

was  ever  so  ill-advised  as  to  exchange  antiquities  Manifest,"  containing  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 

for  politics  and  party  strife.  the  vScotch  nation  in  the  Civil  War,  was  condemned 

The   famous    speech    of    the     statesman    whom  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  (April  13,  1646),  but 

Charles,  with  his  usual  defiance  of  public  opinion,  may  still  be  read.     "An  Unhappy  Game  at  Scotch 

soon   afterwards   raised   to   the    peerage   as    Lord  and  English,"  pamphlets  like  the  "Mercurius  Elen- 

Digby  (on  the  passing   of   the    Bill    of   Attainder  chicus"  and    "Mercurius    Pragmaticus,"  the  "Jus- 

against  Lord  Strafiford),  was,  after  its    publication  ticiarius  Justificatus,"  by  George  Wither,  perished 

by  its  author,  condemned   to   be    burnt  at    West-  about  the  sam.e  time  in  the  same  way;  and  in  1648 

minster,  Cheapside,  and  Smithfield  (July  13,  1642).  such  profane  Royalist  political  squibs  as  "The  Par- 

Digby  voted  against  putting  Strafiford  to  death,  be-  liament's  Ten  Commandments" ;  "The  Parliament's 

cause  he  did  not  think    it   proved  by  the  evidence  Pater  Noster,  and  Articles  of  the  Faith"  ;  and  "Ecce 

that  Strafiford  had  advised  Charles  to  employ  the  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lords  and  Saviours,  the 

army  in  Ireland  for    the    subjection    of    England.  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  or  the  Supreme 

But  he  condemned  his  general  conduct  as  strongly  Council  at  Windsor,"  were,  for   special    indignity, 

as  any  man.     He  calls  him  "the  great  apostate  to  condemned  to  be  burnt  in    the   three   most  public 

the  Commonwealth,  who  must  not    expect   to    be  places  of  London. 

pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  The   observance   of   Sunday   has   always  been  a 

other."     He  refers  very  happily  to  his  great  abili-  fruitful  source  of  contention,  and  in  1649  the  chief 

ties,  "whereof  God  hath  given  him  the  use,  but  the  magistrates  in  England  and  Wales  were  ordered  by 

devil  the  application."     But  does  the  critic's  own  the  House    of    Commons  to  cause  to  be  burnt  all 

memory    stand    much    higher?    Was    he   not    the  copies  of  James  Okeford's  "Doctrine  of  the  Fourth 

King's  evil  genius,  who,  together  with  the  Queen,  Commandment,    deformed     by    Popery,    reformed 

pushed  him  to  that  fatal  step — the  arrest  of  the  five  and    restored    to  its  primitive    purity"  (March  18, 

members?  1650^    They  did  their  duty  so  well  that  not  a  copy 

How  soon  Parliament  acquired  the  evil  habit  of  appears  to  survive,  even  in   the   British    Museum, 

dealing  by  fire  and  the  hangman  with  uncongenial  The  author,  moreover,  was  sentenced  to  be  taken 

publications  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  one  year  and  imprisoned ;    so   thoroughly    did   the  spirit  of 

alone  the  following  five  leaflets  or  pamphlets  suf-  persecution  take  possession  of  a  Parliamentary  ma- 

fered  in  this  way :  jority  when  the  power  of  it  fell  into  their  hands. 

I.  "The    Kentish    Petition,"    drawn    up    at   the  This  was  also  shown  in  other  matters.     For  in- 
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stance,  not  only  were  "Joseph  Primatt's  Petition"  So  far  of  the  political  utterances  that  for  the  of- 
to  Parliament,  with  reference  to  his  claims  to  cer-  fense  they  gave  were  condemned  to  the  flames ;  but 
tain  coal  mines,  and  Lilburne's  "Just  Reproof  to  these  only  represent  one  side  of  the  activity  of  the 
Haberdasher's  Hall"  on  Primatt's  behalf,  con-  legislature  of  that  time.  Nothing,  indeed,  better 
demned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  (Jan.  15,  July  illustrates  the  mind  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
30,  1652),  but  both  authors  were  sentenced,  one  to  the  several  instances  in  which  Parliament,  in  the 
fines  amounting  to  £5,000,  the  other  to  fines  exercise  of  its  assumed  power  over  literature  gen- 
amounting  to  £7,000,  which,  though  falling  far  erally,  interfered  with  works  of  a  theological  nature, 
short  of  the  Star  Chamber  fines,  were  very  con-  nor  does  anything  more  clearly  or  curiously  reveal 
siderable  sums  in  those  days.  Lilburne,  on  this  the  mental  turmoil  of  that  period  than  does  the 
occasion,  was  also  sentenced  to  be  banished,  and  to  perusal  of  some  of  the  works  that  then  met  with 
be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  if  he  returned ;  but  this  Parliamentary  censure  or  condemnation.  In  under- 
part  of  the  sentence  was  never  enforced,  for  Lil-  taking  this  interference  it  is  possible  that  Parlia- 
burne  remained,  to  continue  to  the  very  end,  by  ment  exceeded  its  province,  and  one  is  glad  that  it 
speech  and  writing,  that  perpetual  warfare  with  the  has  long  since  ceased  to  claim  the  keepership  of 
party  in  power  which  constituted  his  political  life,  the  People's  Conscience.     But  in  those  days  ideas 

John  PVy,  M.P.,  who  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  of  tolerance  were  in  their  infancy ;  the  right  of  free 
Justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  wrote  in  1648  his  thought,  or  of  its  expression,  had  not  been  estab- 
"Accuser  Shamed"  against  Colonel  Downes,  a  lished;  and  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy  was 
fellow-member,  who  had  most  most  unfairly  deemed  as  much  the  duty  of  Parliament  as  the 
charged  him  before  the  House  with  blasphemy  for  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  So  a  Par- 
certam  expressions  used  in  private  conversation,  liamentary  majority  soon  came  to  exercise  as  much 
and  thereby  caused  his  temporary  suspension.  Dr.  tyranny  over  thought  as  ever  had  been  exercised  by 
Cheynel,  President  of  St.  John's  at  Oxford,  printed  king  or  bishop ;  and,  in  fact,  the  theological  writer 
an  answer  to  this,  and  Fry  rejoined  in  his  "Clergy  ran  even  greater  personal  risks  from  the  indigna- 
in  their  True  Colours"  (1650),  a  pamphlet  singu-  tion  of  Parliament  than  he  would  have  run  in  the 
larly  expressive  of  the  general  dislike  at  that  time  period  preceding  1640,  for  he  began  to  run  in  dan- 
entertained  for  the  English  clergy.     He  complains  ger  of  his  life. 

of  the  strange  postures  assumed  by  the  clergy  in  The  first  theological  work  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 

their    prayers     before     the     sermon,     and     says :  ment  appears  to  have  been  that  curious  posthumous 

"Whether  the  fools  and  knaves  in  stage  plays  took  work,  entitled  "Comfort  for  Believers  about  Their 

their  pattern  from  these  men,  or  these  from  them,  Sinnes   and   Troubles,"   which   appeared   in  June, 

I  cannot  determine;  but  sure  one  is  the  brat  of  the  1645,  ^7  John  Archer,  Master  of  Arts,  and  preacher 

other,  they  are  so  well  alike."  He  confesses  himself  at  All  Hallows',  Lombard  Street.     It  had    but    a 

"of  the  opinion  of  most,  that   the   clergy   are   the  short  life,  for  the  very  next  month  the  Assembly  of 

great    incendiaries."      In    the    matter    of    Psalm-  Divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  complained  to 

singing  he  finds  "few  men  under  heaven  more  irra-  Parliament    of    its  contents,  and  Parliament  con- 

tional  in  their  religious  exercises  than  our  clergy."  demned  it  to  be  burnt  in  four  places,  the  Assembly 

As  to  their  common  evasion  of  difificulties  by  the  to  draw  up  a  formal  detestation  to  be  read  at  the 

plea  that  it  is  above  reason,  he  fairly  observes:  "If  burning.    In  this  document  it  was  admitted  that  the 

a  man  will  consent  to  give  up  his  reason,  I  would  author  had  been  "of  good  estimation  for  learning 

as  soon  converse  with  a  beast  as  with  that  man."  and  piety" ;  but  the  author's  logic  was  better  than 

Nevertheless,  how  many  do  so  still !  his  theology,  for  he  attributed  all  evil  to  the  Cause 

Fry  wrote  as  a  rational  churchman,  not  as  an  of  all  things,  and  contended  that  for  wise  purposes 

anti-Christian,  "from  a  hearty  desire  for  their  (the  God  not  only  permitted  sin,  but  had  a  hand  in  its 

clergy's)  reformation,  and  a  great  zeal  to  my  coun-  essence,  namely,  "in    the     privity,  and  ataxv,  the 

trymen  that  they  may  no  longer  be  deceived  by  anomye,  or  irregularity  of  the  act"  (if  that  makes 

such  as  call  themselves  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  any  clearer).     A  single  passage  will  convey  the 

but  are  not."    This  appears  on  the  title-page ;  but  drift  of  the  seventy-six  pages  devoted  to  this  difH- 

a  good  motive  has  seldom  yet  saved  a  man  or  a  cult  problem : 

book,  and  the  House,  having  debated  about  both  "Who  hinted  to  God,  or  gave  advice  by  counsel 

tracts  from  morning  till  night,  not  only  voted  them  to  Him.  to  let  the  creature  sin?    Did  any  necessity, 

highly  scandalous  and  profane,  but  consigned  them  arising  upon  the  creature's  being,  enforce    it    that 

to  the  hangman  to  burn,  and  expelled  Fry  from  his  sin  must  be?    Could  not  God  have  hindered  sin.  if 

seat  in  Pariiament  (February  21st,  1651).  He  would?    Might  He  not  have  kept    man    from 
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sinning,  as  He  did  some  of  the  angels?  Therefore, 
it  was  His  device  and  plot  before  the  creature  was 
that  there  should  be  sin.  .  .  .  It  is  by  sin  that 
most  of  God's  glory  in  the  discovery  of  hib  attri- 
butes doth  arise.  .  .  .  Therefore  certainly  it 
limits  Him  much  to  bring  in  sin  by  a  contingent 
accident,  merely  from  the  creature,  and  to  deny  God 
a  hand  and  will  in  its  being  and  bringing  forth." 

The  author  thought  these  positions  quite  com- 
patible with  orthodoxy;  not  so,  however,  the  Pres- 
byterian divines,  nor  Parliament ;  and  certainly 
Archer's  questions  were  more  easily  and  more 
swiftly  answered  by  fire  than  in  any  other  way. 
Had  he  lived,  one  wonders  how  the  divines  would 
have  punished  him.  For  the  next  two  cases  prove 
how  dangerous  it  was  becoming  to  be  convicted  or 
even  suspected  of  heterodoxy.  Parliament  was  be- 
ginning to  understand  its  duty  as  Defender  of  the 
Faith  as  the  Holy  Inquistion  has  always  under- 
stood it — namely,  by  the  death  of  the  luckless  as- 
sailant. 

Thus,  on  July  24,  1647,  ^^^  House  of  Commons 
condemned  to  be  burnt  in  three  diflferent  places,  on 
three  diflferent  days,  Paul  Best's  pamphlet,  of  the 
following  curious  title:  ''Mysteries  Discovered,  or 
a  Mercurial  Picture  pointing  out  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  the  Holy  City,  For  the  Good  of  all  such 
as  during  that  Night  of  General  Error  and  Apos- 
tacy,  n.  Thess.  ii.  3,  Rev.  iii.  10,  have  been  so  long 
misled  with  Rome's  Hobgoblin,  by  me,  Paul  Best, 
prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster."  It  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  for  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment, which  had  then  lasted  more  than  three  years, 
for  certain  theological  opinions  "committed  to  a 
minister  (a  supposed  friend)  for  his  judgment  and 
advice  only."  This  minister  was  the  Rev.  Roger 
Leys,  who  infamously  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  made  public  the  frankness  of  private  con- 
versation. 

Best  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse  for 
certain  expressions  he  was  supposed  to  have  used 
about  the  Trinity ;  and  before  he  wrote  this  pamph- 
let the  House  of  Commons  had  actually  voted  that 
he  should  be  hanged.  Justly,  therefore,  he  wrote : 
"Unless  the  Lord  put  to  His  helping  hand  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  manacling  of  Satan  in  that  per- 
secuting power,  there  is  little  hope  either  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  or  the  law  of  God  amongst  us." 
And  if  he  was  not  orthodox,  he  was  sensible,  for  he 
says:  "I  cannot  understand  what  detriment  could 
redound  either  to  Church  or  Commonwealth  by 
toleration  of  religions." 

His  heresy  consisted  in  thinking  that  pagan  ideas 
had  been  imported  into,  and  so  had  corrupted,  the 
original  monotheism  of  Christianity.  "We  may  per- 


ceive how  by  iniquity  of  time  the  real  truth  of  God 
had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  a  verbal  kind  of 
divinity,  introduced  by  the  semi-pagan  Christian- 
ity of  the  third  century  in  the  Western  Church."  He 
certainly  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
what  was  then  deemed  the  orthodox  way,  but  his 
precise  belief  is  rather  obscurely  stated,  and  is  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

One  is  glad  to  learn  that  he  escaped  hanging  after 
all,  and  was  released  about  the  end  of  1647,  proba- 
bly at  the  instance  of  Cromwell.  He  then  retired 
to  the  family  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  combined 
farming  with  his  favorite  theological  studies  for  the 
ten  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His  career  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  distinguished,  as  might  also  have 
been  his  career  in  the  world  but  for  that  unfortu- 
nate bent  for  theology,  and  the  use  of  his  reason  in 
its  studv,  that  has  led  so  many  worthy  men  to  dis- 
grace and  destruction. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  air 
was  thick  with  theological  speculation ;  and  only  a 
few  weeks  after  the  condemnation  of  Best's  "Mys- 
teries," the  House  condemned  to  a  similar  fate 
Bidle's  "Twelve  Arguments  drawn  out  of  Scripture, 
wherein  the  Commonly  Received  Opinion  touching 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Clearly  and  Fully 
Refuted." 

Bidle,  a  tailor's  son,  must  take  high  rank  among 
the  martyrs  of  learning.  After  a  brilliant  school 
career  at  Gloucester,  he  went  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where,  says  his  biographer,  "he  did  so 
philosophise,  as  it  might  be  observed,  he  was  deter- 
mined more  by  Reason  than  Authority";  and  this 
dangerous  beginning  he  shortly  followed  up,  when 
master  of  the  Free  School  at  Gloucester,  by  the  still 
more  dangerous  conclusion  than  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "was  not  well  grounded 
in  Revelation,  much  less  in  Reason."  For  this  he 
was  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  Gloucester 
on  the  charge  of  heresy  (1644) ;  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  from  gaol-fever  in  1662,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  Bidle  seldom  knew  what  liberty  was.  It 
was  soon  after  his  first  imprisonment  that  he  pub- 
lished his  "Twelve  Arguments."  Though  the  House 
had  this  burnt  by  the  hangman,  it  was  so  popular 
that  it  was  reprinted  the  same  year.  The  year  fol- 
lowing (1648)  the  House  passed  an  ordinance  mak- 
ing a  denial  of  the  Trinity  a  capital  offence ;  in  spite 
of  which  Bidle  published  his  "Confession  of  Faith 
touching  the  Holy  Trinity,  according  to  Scripture,'' 
and  his  "Testimonies  of  Dififerent  Fathers"  regard- 
ing the  same,  the  last  of  which  manifests  consider- 
able learning.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  then  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament  to  put  him  to  death ;  yet, 
strange  to  say.  Parliament  did  not  do  so,  but  soon 
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after  released  their  prisoner.  In  1654  he  published 
his  "Twofold  Catechism,"  for  which  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and  debarred  from  the 
use  of  pens,  ink  and  paper ;  and  all  his  books  were 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  (December  13,  1654).  After 
a  time,  his  fate  being  still  uncertain,  Cromwell  pro- 
cured his  release,  or  rather  sent  him  oflf  to  the  Scilly 
Isles.  But  his  enemies  got  him  into  prison  again 
at  last,  and  there  a  blameless  and  pious  life  fell  a 
victim  to  the  power  of  bigotry.  One  may  regret  a 
life  thus  spent  and  sacrificed ;  but  only  so  has  the 
cause  of  free  thought  been  gradually  won. 

Bidle  has  also  been  thought  to  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  famous  "Racovian  Catechism," 
first  published  in  Polish  at  Racow  in  1605,  and  in 
Latin  in  1609.  In  it  two  anti-Trinitarian  divines 
reduced  to  a  systematic  form  the  whole  of  the  So- 
cinian  doctrine.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  it 
from  the  fact  that  Milton,  then  nearly  blind,  was 
called  before  the  House  in  connection  with  the  Cat- 
echism, as  though  he  had  had  a  share  in  its  transla- 
tion or  publication.  It  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
as  blasphemous  (April  i,  1652).  In  the  Journals  of 
the  House  copious  extracts  are  given  from  the 
work,  from  which  the  following  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate what  chiefly  gave  offence : 

"What  do  you  conceive  exceedingly  profitable  to 
be  known  of  the  Essence  of  God? 

"It  is  to  know  that  in  the  Essence  of  God  there 
is  only  one  person  .  .  .  and  that  by  no  means 
can  there  be  more  persons  in  that  Essence,  and  that 
mary  persons  in  one  essence  is  a  pernicious  opin- 
ion, which  doth  easily  pluck  up  and  destroy  the  be- 
lief of  one  God.     .     .     . 

"But  the  Christians  do  commonly  affirm  the  Son 
and  Spirit  to  be  also  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  Godhead. 

"I  know  they  do,  but  it  is  a  very  great  error ;  and 
the  arguments  brought  for  it  are  taken  from  Scrip- 
tures misunderstood. 

"But  seeing  the  Son  is  called  God  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, how  can  that  be  answered? 

"The  word  God  in  Scripture  is  chiefly  used  two 
ways :  first,  as  it  signifies  Him  that  rules  in  heaven 
and  earth  .  .  . ;  secondly,  as  it  signifies  one  who 
hath  received  some  high  power  or  authority  from 
that  one  God,  or  is  in  some  way  made  partaker  of 
the  Deity  of  that  one  God.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  the  Son  in  certain  places  in  Scripture  is  called 
God.  And  the  Son  is  upon  no  higher  account  called 
God  than  He  is  sanctified  by  the  Father  and  sent 
into  the  world. 

"But  hath  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  beside  His 
human  a  Divine  nature  also? 


"No,  by  no  means,  for  that  is  not  only  repugnant 
to  sound  reason,  but  to  the  Holy  Scripture  also." 

This  is  doubtless  enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
Catechism,  which  was  again  translated  in  1818  by 
T.  Rees.  Whether  Bidle  was  the  translator  or  not, 
he  must  have  been  actuated  by  good  intentions  in 
what  he  wrote;  for  he  says  of  the  "Twofold  Cate- 
chism," that  it  "was  composed  for  their  sakes  that 
would  fain  be  mere  Christians,  and  not  of  this  or 
that  sect,  inasmuch  as  all  the  sects  of  Christians,  by 
what  names  soever  distinguished,  have  either  more 
or  less  departed  from  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 
the  Scripture."  But  these  Christians,  who  preferred 
their  religion  to  their  sect,  Bidle  should  have  known 
were  too  few  to  count. 

Far  inferior  writers  to  Bidle  were  Ebiezer  Coppe 
and  Laurence  Clarkson ;  nor,  if  religious  madness 
could  be  so  stamped  out,  can  we  complain  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  condemning  their  works  to 
the  flames.  The  strongest  possible  condemnation 
was  passed  for  its  "horrid  blasphemies"  on  Coppe's 
"Fiery  Flying  Roll ;  or.  Word  from  the  Lord  to  all 
the  Great  Ones  of  the  Earth  whom  this  may  con- 
cern, being  the  Last  Warning  Peace  at  the  Dread- 
ful Day  of  Judgment."  All  discoverable  copies  of 
this  book  were  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  three 
diflferent  places  (February  i,  1650) ;  and  Coppe  was 
imprisoned,  but  was  released  on  his  recantation  of 
his  opinions.  His  book  was  the  cause  of  that  curi- 
ous ordinance  of  August  9,  1650,  for  the  "punish- 
ment of  atheistical,  blasphemous,  execrable  opin- 
ions," which  is  the  best  summary  and  proof  of  the 
intense  religious  fanaticism  then  prevalent,  and  so 
curiously  similar  in  all  its  details  to  that  of  the  prim- 
itive Christian  Church.  At  both  periods  the  dis- 
tinctive features  were  the  claim  to  actual  divinity, 
and  to  superiority  to  all  moral  laws. 

On  September  27,  1650,  Clarkson's  "Single  Eye : 
all  Light,  no  Darkness,"  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman ;  and  Clarkson  himself  not 
only  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  month, 
but  sentenced  to  be  banished  after  that  for  life  under 
a  penalty  of  death  if  he  returned. 

These  books  have  their  value  for  students  of 
human  nature,  and  so  have  the  next  T  refer  to.  the 
works  of  Ludovic  Muggleton,  most  of  which  were 
written  during  this  period,  though  not  condemned 
to  be  burnt  till  the  year  1676,  and  which  in  other 
respects  seem  to  touch  the  lowest  attainable  depth 
of  religions  domoralizntfon.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  Mticrirleton  actually  founded  a  sort  of 
religion  o^  his  own :  at  nil  events,  he  gave  life  and 
title  to  a  sect,  which  cntints  votaries  to  this  day. 
Only  so  recently  as  1846  a  list  of  the  works  of  Mttg- 
gleton  and  his  colleague  Reeve  was  published,  and 
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the  books  advertised  for  sale.  These  two  men 
with  power  to  sentence  men  to  eternal  damnation 
claimed  to  be  the  last  two  witnesses  or  prophets, 
or  blessedness.  Muggleton  had  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  exercising  the  former  power,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Quakers,  one  of  his  books  being  called 
"A  Looking  Glass  for  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  and 
other  Quakers,  wherein  they  may  See  Themselves 
to  be  Right  Devils."  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Muggleton  to  have  been  a  conscious  impostor ;  only 
in  an  age  vexed  to  madness  by  religious  contro- 
versy, religious  madness  carried  him  further  than 
others.  An  asylum  would  have  met  his  case  better 
than  the  sentence  to  Old  Bailey,  which  condemned 
him  to  stand  for  three  days  in  the  pillory  at  the  three 
most  eminent  places  in  the  City,  his  books  to  be 
there  burnt  over  his  head,  and  himself  then  to  be 
imprisoned  till  he  had  paid  the  sum  of  £500  (1676). 
But  this  did  not  finish  the  man,  for  in  1681  he  wrote 
his  "Letter  to  Colonel  Phaire,"  the  language  of 
which  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  for  repulsiveness  in 
the  whole  range  of  religious  literature.  Muggle- 
ton's  writings  in  short  read  as  a  kind  of  religious 
nightmare.  In  their  case  the  fire  was  rather  pro- 
faned by  its  fuel  than  the  books  honored  by  the  fire. 

* 

KELMSCOTT    BOOKS— RECORD    PRICES 
AT   THE    EDELHEIM    SALE. 

Notable  among  this  season's  book  auctions  was 
the  Edelheim  sale  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  in 
March  last,  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  beautiful 
issues  of  William  Morris'  Kelmscott  Press  bringing 
record  prices,  the  lovely  Chaucer  fetching  $485, 
another  copy  selling  for  $435.  The  English  auction 
record  is  £64,  at  which  sum  a  copy  sold  November 
20,  1899,  another  copy  bringing  the  same  sum  De- 
cember 18,  1899.  Of  the  Chaucer  435  copies  were 
printed  on  paper  at  £20  each..  The  late  Mr.  Edel- 
heim probably  secured  his  copies  at  the  subscription 
prices.  The  Grolier  Club  publications  also  sold  ex- 
tremely well  at  the  Edelheim  sale,  the  "Decree" 
bringing  $180  and  the  "Rubaiyat"  $160,  which  is  a 
marked  advance  on  last  season's  prices.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  a  selection  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Edel- 
heim's  books,  former  quotations  being  given  in 
many  cases.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Kelm- 
scott books  secured  in  England  and  brought  here 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  Edelheim 
price  in  some  instances,  therefore,  are  not  as  high 
as  they  may  seem: 

W.  D.  Andrews'  "Roger  Payne,"  1892.  $40. 
CThis  is  the  record  price,  the  previous  best  price 
being  the  S36  given  at  Libbie's,  in  Boston,  February 
8,  1900.    Andrews'  "Essay  on  the  Portraiture  of  the 


American  Revolutionary  War,"  1896,  $15;  An- 
drews' "Sextodecmos  et  Infra,"  1899,  $20. 

Bible  Libri  IV.  Regum  cum  Glossis,  manuscript 
on  vellum,  $47.50,  with  the  arms  of  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  on  the  binding  (in  Russia),  and  from  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  Morris  collections.  At  the  Morris 
sale,  where  it  was  catalogued  as  being  of  thirteenth 
century  execution,  it  fetched  £31. 

Book  of  Hours,  fourteenth  century,  on  200  leaves 
of  vellum,  with  fourteen  miniatures,  $92.50. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  London,  1847, 
three  volumes,  cloth,  uncut,  first  edition  and  very 
rare,  $108. 

Downe's"Poems,"  London,  1633,  green  morocco, 
by  Riviere,  first  edition,  $48.  (A  copy  sold  for 
£8  15s  at  Sotheby's  last  July.) 

Grolier  Club  Publications — "Decree  of  Star 
Chamber,"  1884,  $180.  Bought  by  Charies  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons.    (Cox  sale,  April,  1899,  $152.) 

"Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  1885,  $160. 
Bought   by   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,    (Cox  sale, 

$133-) 

Irving's   "Knickerbocker,"   1886,  $114.    Bought 

by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  (Cox  sale,  $104;  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1899,  ^t  Libbie's,  $102.) 

Hoe's  "Lecture  on  Bookbinding,"  1886,  $26. 
(Browne  sale,  1899,  $16;  Cox  sale,  ^2^.) 

De  Vinne's  "Historic  Printing  Types,"  1886,  $16. 
Bought  by  Mr.  Newton.  (Cox  sale,  $18;  sale  of 
November  10,  1899,  $17.) 

Reade's  "Peg  Woffington,"  1887,  $32.  Bought 
by  George  D.  Smith.  November  10,  1899,  $25 ; 
February  8,  1900,  $44.) 

De  Vinne's  "Christopher  Plantin,"  1888,  $10. 
Bought  by  Mr.  Newton.  (Cox  sale,  $16;  June  9, 
1899,  $22.) 

Matthews'  "Modern  Bookbinding,"  1899,  $20. 
Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  (November 
10,  1899,  $19.) 

Bury's  "Philobiblon,"  1889,  $87.  (Cox  sale,  $72 ; 
November  10,  1899,  $76.50;  January  15,  1900, 
$79-50.) 

Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  1890,  $16.50.  Bought 
by  George  H.  Richmond.  (November  10,  1899, 
$15.50;  February  8,  1900,  $15.) 

Curtis'  "Washington  Irving,"  1891,  $17.  (No- 
vember TO,  1899,  $19;  February  8,  1900,  $20.) 

Conway's  "Barons  of  the  Potomack  and  the  Rap- 
pahannock," 1892,  $17.  Bought  by  Mr.  Newton. 
(January  15,  1900,  $15;  February  8,  1900,  $17.50; 
February  20,  1900,  $10.25.) 

"Original  and  Early  Editions  of  English 
Writers,"  1893,  S15.  (February  8.  1900,  $11 ;  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1900,  $14.50  and  $14.) 

Bradford's  "Laws,"  1894,  $37.     Bought  by  Mr. 
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Newton.    (November    10,    1899,   $31 ;  January  15,  Voiagine's    "Golden    Legend,"    1892,  three  vol- 

1900,  $30;  February  8,  1900,  $32.50.)  umes,  j^i8o.     Bought   by   Mr.    Newton.     (June   9, 

Donne's    "Poems,"    1895,   $16.     (November    10,  1899,    $135;    November   20,  1899,  £8;  December 

1899,  $14-50;  January  15,  1900,  $13;   February  8,  18,  1899,  £10  los. ;  February  20,  1900,  $112.50.) 

1900,  $28.)  Morris'    "News    From    Nowhere,"     1892,  $50. 
Warren's  "The  Charles  Whittenhams,  Printers,"  (November  20,  1899,  £5  los.,  and  a  presentation 

1896,  $13.     (February  8,  1900,   $16;   February  20,  copy  for  £10  5s.) 

1900,  $15  and  $13.50.)  Meinhold's    "Sidonia,"    1893,   $85.     Bought  by 

Koehler's  "Albert  Durer,"  1897,  $15.  (November  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  (November  7,  1899,  £10; 

ID,  1899,  $12.50;  February  20,  1900,  $17.50.)  November  20,  1899,  £10  5s.) 

Pichon's    "Life    of    Count    Hoym,"    1899,   $17.  "Order  of   Chivalry,"  1893,  $42.50.    (November 

(November  10,  1899,  $10;  February  20,  1900,  $16.)  20,  1899,  £6.) 

"Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Aritistic  Lithog-  "Life  of   Wolsey,"  1893,  $45.     Bought   by    Mr. 

raphy,"  1896,  one  of  three  copies  printed  on  vellum,  Newton.     (November   20,    1899,    ^5  5s-    and  £5 

$50.    Bought  by  George  D.  Smith.  2s.  6d.) 

"The  Hawthorne  Medallion,"  $35.    (Browne  sale,  Shakespeare's  "Poems,"  1893,  $110.    Bought  by 

$36;  June  9,  1899,  $27.)    "The  Lowell  Medallion,"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  20,    1899,    £16, 

$28.     (November  10,  1899,  $14.)     Flameng's  etch-  and  a  presentation  copy  for  £24.) 

ing  of  "Grolier  in  the  House  of  Aldus,"  framed,  $33,  More's    "Utopia,"    1893,   $75-     (November   20, 

Keats'    "Endymion,"    1818,    boards,  uncut,  first  1899,  £8  15s., and  a  presentation  copy  for  £12  los.) 

edition,  $78.     (Adee's  copy,  in  boards,  1895,  $45;  "Godfrey  of  Bologne,"    1893,    $60.     Bought  by 

Buckley's,  same  edition,  1893,    £10  5s.;    Foote's,  Mr.  Newton,     (November  20,  1899,  £6  12s.  6d., 

boards,  1895,  $60.)  and  a  presentation  copy  for  £11  los.) 

Keats'     "Lamia,"     1820,     boards,     uncut,    $50.  Tennyson's    "Maud,"  1893,  $37.50.     Bought  by 

(January  15,  1900,  calf,  $25;  Foote's,  boards,  1895,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  20,  1899,  £3.) 

$62.50;  Clarke's,  March,  1899,  boards,  £9  5s.)  Morris'      "Gothic     Architecture,"      1893,     $25. 

KELMSCOTT  PEESS  PUBLICATIONS.  Bought   by   Mr.   Newton.    (November  20,    1899, 

Morris'    "Story   of  the   Glittering   Plain,"  1891,  £1  us.) 

$210.     Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     (July  "King  Florus,"  1893,  $70.    Bought   by   George 

I,  1899,  £33  los.)  H.  Richmond.    (November  20,  1899,  £7  5s.,  and  a 

Morris'   "Poems    by    the    Way,"     1891,    $170.  presentation  copy  for  £10  los.;  February  8,  1900, 

Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    (November  at  Libbie's,  $40.) 

20,  1899,  £14  15s.)  Keats'  "Poems,"  1894,  $175.    Bought  by  Charles 

Morris'    "Defense    of    Guenevere,"    1892,   $80.  Scribner's  Sons.     Qune  9,  1899,  at  Bangs',  $210; 

Bought   by    Mr.    Newton.     (November   20,    1899,  November  20,  1899,  £25.    The  quotation  of  $210 

£9  2S.  6d.)  Edelheim's  second  copy  sold  for  $70  to  is  no  criterion,  that  particular  copy  selling  so  high 

Scribner's.  because  of  absurd  competition. 

Mackail's    "Biblia    Innocentium,"     1892,   $105.  Morris'  "Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,"  issue  of 

Bought   by   Mr.    Newton.     (November   20,    1899,  jgg^^  $77.50.    (November  20,  1899,  £9,  and  a  pre- 

*-^7-)  sentation  copy  for  £12  5s.) 

Caxton's    "Reynarde    the    Foxe,"     1892,    $70.  .p^^^-  penitentiales,"    1894,    $27.50.     Bought 

Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's    Sons.     (November  ^^  ^.j^^^j^^  Scribner's  Sons.    (November  20,  1899, 

20,  1899,  £5  15s.  and  £5  los. ;  also,  a  presentation  ^^^  ^^^  ^  presentation  copy  for  £6  los.) 

copy  from  Morris,  £8  15s.)  o    •  ,          ,    «  a     ,           •      /-.  1    1      >»     o       *o 

V;     1  •  ,    ..TVT      '       (n  1-    "    o       <t          T5       u,  Swinburne's  "Atalanta   in   Calydon,"  1894,  $80. 

Ruskin  s    Nature  of  Gothic,    1892,  $100.  Bought  ^       .     ,      ^,     ,       01.       .0            ,xr          u 

^AT.  M.„...     /M.,..^K..'       .q'      ^.  ..^  Bought  by  Charles    Scribner  s    Sons.     (November 


20,  1899,  £12  5s.) 


by  Mr.  Newton.    (November  20,  1899,  £4  5s.) 

Morris'  "Dream   of  John   Ball,"  etc.,  1892,  $95.  „     , 

Bought     by    Mr.    Lowe.      (November    20,    1899,  ^°"'^'  "^^^^^  ^^^^"^  '^'^  ^^^'^  ^^94.  $70- 

£5  7s.6d.,and   a  presentation   copy   for    £953..^  Bought  by  Little,  Brown   &   Co.    (November   20. 

Edelheim's  copy  on  vellum  sold  for  $130  to  Charles  ^^99.  ^^  and  £5  17s.  6d.) 

Scribner's  Sons.  Rossetti's  "Ballads  and  Narrative  Poems,"  1893. 

Lefevre's    "Recuyell,"  1892,  two  volumes,  $105.  and  "Sonnets  and  Lyrical  Poems,"  1894,  two  vol- 

Bought  by  George  H.  Richmond.    (June  9,  1899,  at  umes,   $150.     Bought    by    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Bangs,  $105  ;  November  7,  1899,  Sotheby's,  £7  2s. ;  (These  books  are  not  usually  sold  together  in  Eng- 

November  20,  1899,  £7  5s.)  l^i"^-     ^^  November  20,  1899,  a  copy  of  the  first 
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fetched  £9  15s.,  and  a  copy  of  the  second  brought  Morris'    "Earthly    Paradise,"    1896-7,  eight  vol- 

£8.)  umes,  $120.    Bought  by  Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

"13ook  of  Wisdom  and  Lies,"  1894,  $45.    Bought  (November  20,  1899,  £25  and  £24  los. ;  December 

by  Mr.  Inglis.    (November  20,  1899,  £3  15s.)  iS,  1899,  £25.) 

Morris'  "Emperor  Constans,"  1894,  $25.  Bought  Morris'  "Sundering  Flood,"  1897,  $47.40.    (No- 

by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (January  15,  1900,  $17.25.)  vember  20,  1899,  £2  17s.  6d.) 

Morris'  "Friendship  of  Amis   and  Amile,"  1894,  "Morris'  "Love  Is  Enough,"  1897,  $60.    Bought 

$32.50.    Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    (No-  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  20,  1899,  £8 

vember  20,  1899,  £2  14s.,  and  a  presentation  copy  5s.;  December  18,  1899,  £87$.  6d.) 

for  £5  I2S.  6d.)  Morris'  "Water  of  the  Wondrous    Isles,"    1897, 

Shelley's  "Works,"  1894-5,  three  volumes,  $240.  $52.50.    Bought  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (Novem- 

Bought  by  Mr.  Inglis.    (November  20,  1899,  $25.)  ber  20,  1899,  £7  5s.) 

"Romance    of    Sire     Degrevant,     1896,   $27.50.  "Romance  of  Sir  Isumbras,"  1897,  $20.    Bought 

Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's    Sons.     (November  by    Little,    Brown    &    Co.     (November   20,    1899, 

20,  1899,  £1  13s.)  £1  I2S.) 

Morris'     "Jason,"     1895,     $77.50.      Bought    by  Morris'     "Sigard,     the     Volsung,"    1898,    $140. 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     (November    20,    1899,  Bought  by  Little,  Brown  &.  Co.     (November    20, 

£13  5s.)  1899,  £22.) 

Herrick's    "Poems,"     1895,    $110.    Bought    by  "A  Note  by  Morris  on  His  Aims  in  Founding  the 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     (November    20,    1899,  Press,"  1898,  $32.50.    November  20,  1899,  £3  8s.) 

£18  I2S.  6d.,  and  a  presentation  copy  for  £22  5s.)  Another  copy,  with  autograph  letters,  etc.,  was  sold 

"Tale    of    Beowulf,"     1895,    $40.     Bought    by  to  J.  W.  Ellsworth  for  $150. 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     (November    20,    1899,  "Savonarola,"  printed  for  J.  Fairfax  Murray  by 

£4  los.)  Morris,  and  not  a  regular  issue,  $60.     Bought  by 

Morris'  "Child  Christopher,"  1895,  two  volumes,  E.  F.  Bonaventure. 

$35.    Bought  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  Two    trial    pages    of    the    projected    edition    of 

20,  1899,  £3  15s.)  Froissart,    1897,   $92.50.     Bought   by    Mr.  Lome. 

"Romance  of  Syr  Perecyvelle   of    Gales,"    1895,  (November  20,  1899,  £11.) 

$30.    Bought  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  Locker's  "London  Rhymes,"    1882,    levant  mo- 

20,  1899,  £3  5s.,  and  a  presentation  copy  for  £6.)  rocco,    uncut,   by   Zaehnsdorf,   first     edition,   $28. 

Rossetti's  "Hand  and  Soul,"  1895,  $35.    Bought  Bought  by  George  D.  Smith,    (November  10,  1899. 

by  Mr.  Newton.    (November  20,  1899,  ^^  15s.)  $i5-) 

"Laudes    Beatae    Mariae   Virginis,"    1896,   $40.  "Nuremberg    Chronicle,"    1493,    a    fine,  perfect 

Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     (November  copy,  $72.50.    Bought  by  J.  W.  Ellsworth. 

20,  1899,  £7.)  Persian  manuscript,  with    illuminated    title    and 

Coleridge's  "Poems,"  1896,  $52.50.     Bought  by  borders,  $82.50.    Bought  by  George  D.  Smith. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.    (November  20,  1899,  £7  15s.,  Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  1865,  green 

and  a  presentation  copy  for  £12.)  morocco,  first  edition,  $30;  "Sienna,"  1868,  paper, 

Spenser's    "Shephearde's    Calendar,"  1896,  $45.  first  edition,  $21. 

Bought   by    Mr.    Haven.      (November   20,    1899,  "Old  Wedgwood,"  London,  1898,  $57.50.           .^ 
£6  I2S.  6d.) 

"Floure  and  the  Leafe,"  etc.,  1896,  $30.    Bought 

by  Mr.  Newton.    (November  20,  1899,  £3  5s.)  HER   FACE. 

Morris'  "Well  at  the  World's  End,"  1896,  $72.50.  ..Her  face  is  a  book."  they  said; 

Bought  by  Mr.  Wmthrop.     (November   20,    1899,  a  book  that  is  opened  wide. 

£  10  15s. ;  December  18,  1899,  ^  ^O  IS^O  Its  plot  is  cold  like  a  tale  that's  told; 

Chaucer's    "Works,"    1896,    elaborate    stamped  Like  a  story  that  lived  and  died. 

covers,  $485.    Bought  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  ^°"  ""^^^  *°  *^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^'""^  ^<^^ 

/yi             000          \r           1                r.^/-  To  read  her  face  as  you  read  a  book. 
(July  29,  1899,  £  58  los. ;  November  20,  1899,  £64 ; 

December  18,  1899,  £64.)     The  Scribners  bought  Her  face  is  a  book,  I  know; 

Edelheim's  second  copy  of  the  Chaucer,  as  issued,  '^'^^  preface  is  on  her  cheek. 

for  $435,  while  a  set  of  the  illustrations  to  the  book,  '^^^  P^'^^""^"  "^  ^^  ^^'  laughing  eye 

-.1                  •        J            f       ,                       T^     ,  ,    ,  r      ,  With  the  context  writ  in  Greek. 

With  many  signed  proofs,  etc.,  went  to  Dodd,  Mead  q,  ^^^^^  ,  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^. 

&  Co.,  for  $210.    The  latter  is  said  to  have  cost  its  i  read  the  book,  but  I  read  it  not. 

late  owner  $250.  Dwight  Anderson,  in  "Bachelor  Book." 
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THE    FORGOTTEN    LORE     SOCIETY.  Shelley    is    but   little    known,    and   "Victor"    and 

(From  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting,"  by  J.  H.  Slater.)  l^^f'^"^^^o\nte  strangers.     And  if  this  particular 

book,  why  not   many  others,  which,   though   not 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  "finds,"  as  they  are  absolutely  lost,  are  yet  so  very  rarely  met  with  tiiat 

popularly  called,  must  necessarily  be  made  by  the  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  book-hunter,  great  or 

purest  of  accidents.     Valuables  of  any  kind,  though  small,  to  track  them  down? 

frequently  lost  or  mislaid,  seldom  remain  unappro-  As  the  world  is  not  inhabited  entirely  by  special- 
priated  for  long,  and  to  search  for  them  with  intent  ists,  the  inference  is  that  books  of  all  kinds,  good  as 
is  to  be  too  late  in  such  a  preponderance  of  cases  well  as  indifferent,  lie  hidden  away  in  obscure  places, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  do-  waiting  the  coming  of  some  appreciative  explorer 
ing  so.  A  "find,"  as  I  take  the  word  to  mean  in  a  who  will  rescue  them  from  the  neglect  of  many 
popular  sense,  is  the  discovery  of  something  of  spe-  years,  and  restore  them  to  the  world  from  whence 
cial  interest  or  value,  followed  by  its  acquisition  at  a  they  came.  It  is  no  use  advertising  in  these  cases, 
price  which  is,  at  market  rates,  very  much  less  than  Every  week,  year  in  and  year  out,  stereotyped  ad- 
it is  worth.  The  price  paid  is  the  gist  of  the  find  in  vertisements  appear  in  all  sorts  of  likely  and  un- 
the  popular  eye,  though  there  is  no  denying  that,  in  likely  journals,  and  nothing  ever  seems  to  come  of 
the  case  of  genuine  hterature,  this  is  about  the  most  them.  They  are  read,  doubtless,  by  the  very  peo- 
unsatisfactory  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  matter,  pie  whose  goods  and  chattels  stand  in  need  of  a 

If  an  extremely  scarce  or  interesting  book,  for  thorough  overhauling;  but  they  do  not  know  the 

which  one  has,  perhaps,  been  searching  for  years,  is  real  extent  of  their  possessions,  and  usually  have  a 

at  last  acquired  at  any  price  whatever,  the  "find"  is  fine  contempt  for  articles  of  small  bulk — a  by  no 

none  the  less  real,  merely  because  the  cost  is  great,  means    unusual    circumstance,  be  it  said,  even  in 

though  we  should  have  hard  work  to  convince  the  educated  circles,  for  it  is  on  record  that,  when  Sion 

ordinary  book-buyer  that  this  is  so.    He  is  of  opin-  College  was  burned  down,  many  priceless  volumes 

ion  that  money  can  buy  anything,  books  not  ex-  in  the  library  were  destroyed  simply  because  the 

cepted,  and  in  that  he  is  assuredly  wrong,  for  there  attendants,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  devoted  all  the 

are  many  books  which  are  not  to  be  procured  at  any  time  available  to  the  rescue  of  folios, 

price,   simply   because   they   have   disappeared   as  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Prynne's  miscellaneous 

though  they  had  never  been.     We  know  they  once  writings  were  for  the  most  part  saved,  while  other 

lived,  because  they  are  referred  to  by  name  in  con-  treatises,  of  far  more  importance,  but  smaller  size, 

temporary  reviews,  or  have  perhaps  been  reprinted ;  were  licked  up  by  flames,  and  so  perished.     The 

but  now  they  are  as  dead  as  the  "Original  Poetry"  natural  instinct  of  human  beings  is  to  place  confi- 

of  Victor  and  Cazire,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  dence  in  weight,  and  to  ascribe  wisdom  to  bulk, 

pages  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  of  September  18,  For    centuries    this    idea    prevailed    throughout 

1810,  and  to  a  couple  of  reviews  of  the  day,  but  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  prompted  Nicolai  de  Lyra 

which  no  copy  is  now  known.  to  write  those  hundreds  of  folios  of  commentary 

It  was  this  "Original  Poetry"  that  first  suggested  on  the  New  Testament  which  at  one  time  were  the 
the  idea  of  a  society  to  promote  the  systematic  mournful  heritage  of  thousands.  So  also  the  great 
search  for  "rare  and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten  Baxter  reaped  much  renown  by  reason  of  his 
lore,"  as  Edgar  Poe  felicitously  has  it.  These  seventy  folios  or  quartos,  causing  Bayle  to  remark, 
poems  were  the  production  of  Shelley  and  a  friend  "Perhaps  no  copying  clerk  who  ever  lived  to  grow 
—probably  his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove — but  had  old  amidst  the  dust  of  an  office  ever  transcribed  so 
hardly  been  published  a  week  when  Stockdale,  the  much  as  this  author  has  written." 
publisher,  inspecting  the  book  with  more  attention  The  real  book-hunter  of  to-day  is,  however, 
than  he  previously  had  leisure  to  bestow,  recognized  fortunately  free  of  the  ancient  superstition,  and 
one  of  the  pieces  as  having  been  taken  bodily  from  knows  very  well  that  as  a  general  rule  the  scarcest 
"The  Monk."  Shelley  then  suppressed  the  entire  printed  books  are  those  which  are  small  in  size.  To 
edition  in  disgust,  but  not  before  nearly  a  hundred  the  people  at  large  this  it  not  so,  and  thus  it  is  that 
copies  had  been  put  into  circulation.  The  question  pamphlets  of  extreme  rarity,  small  volumes  which 
is,  Where  are  these  derelicts  now?  It  is  incompre-  you  can  hold  in  your  hand  with  ease,  or  carry  in  an 
hensible  that  all  can  have  been  consigned  to  the  inner  pocket  with  comfort,  are  neglected  and  event- 
flames  or  torn  to  pulp.  Most  probably  one  at  ually  forgotten,  and  doubtless  destroyed  in  sheer 
least  has  survived  the  wrack  of  time  and  neg-  ignorance,  more  often  than  we  care  to  think  of.  It 
lect,  and  may  be  lying  perdu  in  the  garret  was  with  the  object  of  rescuing  some  of  these  that 
or  rubbish-heap  of  some  old  farmhouse,  in  which  the  Forgotten  Lore  Society  first  saw  the  light  seven 
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years  ago.  This,  indeed,  was  not  its  real  name,  but  This,  unfortunately,  was  the  information  with  which 
the  title  is  a  good  one,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  ob-  most  of  the  members  set  out  to  search  the  country- 
jects  sought  to  be  attained  as  any  other  that  could  side,  and  the  mistakes  they  made  would  be  sufficient 
be  invented.  The  idea  was  to  search  the  country  to  excite  the  laughter  of  even  the  tyro  were  they  but 
for  neglected  books  in  the  hope  that  something  at  published.  A  perfect  Iliad  of  woes  tracked  the  foot- 
least  might  be  discovered  among  the  heaps  of  ances-  steps  of  each  member  of  this  society  wherever  he 
tral  rubbish  that  time  and  the  elements  are  fast  went,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  eventually 
bringing  to  decay.  languished  and  was  finally  dissolved.      A  few  of 

Now,  I  venture  to  state  that  the  more  any  one  of  these  mistakes  may,  however,  be  set  down  with  the 

impartial  judgment  considers  facts  and  probabili-  object  of  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  tumble  into  error, 

ties,  the  more  he  must  be  satisfied  that  this  was  no  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 

Quixotic  scheme.     In  some  instances  it  is  plain  that  the  mistake,  if  any,  is  on  the  wrong  shoulders, 

even    the    most   protracted    and   thorough    search  Every  collector  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  knows  that 

would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  on  December  14,  1864,  he  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 

case  of  Byron's  "Fugitive  Pieces,"  1810,  which  is  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  and  that  this  lecture  was 

known  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex-  printed  and  published  in  that  city  in  pamphlet  form, 

ception  of  three  copies,  all  of  which  can  be  account-  under  the  title  of  "The  Queens'  Gardens."     He  is 

ed  for.     But,  then,  the  operations  of  the  society  also  aware  that  only  three  copies  of  the  pamphlet  are 

were  not  confined  to  odd  volumes,  but  to  rarities  of  known  to  exist,  and  if  he  is  very  well  informed  in- 

any  kind  and  in  any  number  that  Providence  might  deed  he  will  know  who  has  them,  and  where  they 

see  fit  to  throw  in  its  way.    If  not  Byron,  then  Shel-  got  them  from,  and  at  what  price.     A  portion  of 

ley,  or  Burns,  or  those  older  authors  whose  very  this  information  was  in  the  possession  of  a  member 

names  are  synonyms  for  extreme  scarcity,  such,  for  at  Bath,  who,  as  he  said,  had  accidentally  discovered 

example,  as  Brereton,  Whitbourne,  W.  Hamond,  a  copy  of  the  "book"  in  a  parcel  of  odds  and  ends 

BuUinger,  and  th«  scores  w^ho  have  written  seven-  that  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  the  following  day.    In 

teenth-century  poems  and  composed  old  music  to  his  letter  he  requested  a  reply  by  telegram  first  thing 

sing  them  to.    Have  all  practically  vanished,  or  are  in  the  morning  saying  to  what  price  he  was  to  go, 

they  merely  under  the  lock  of  a  combination  of  in-  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  other  persons  be- 

difiference  and  ignorance  for  a  time?     That  was  the  sides  himself  were  aware  of  the  circumstance.  There 

question.  was  no  time  for  explanations,  so  the  wire  was  sent, 

With  this  society  I  was  connected  as  an  ordinary  though  the  word  "book"  came  with  a  very  sus- 

member,  and  allotted  a  certain  acreage  over  which  picious  ring.     It  is  well  perhaps  that  the  limit  was 

to  roam,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  any  ad-  intentionally  put  low,  or  there  is  no  telling  to  what 

vantages  was  to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  mem-  absurd  price  the  parcel  of  miscellanea  might  not 

bers  as  a  whole.     Elaborate  rules  were  drawn  up,  have  been  forced  by  his  eagerness.     As  it  was,  it 

and  every  imaginable  contingency  fully  provided  was  bought  for  £  2  los.,  or  about  six  or  seven  times 

for.    There  was  no  lack  of  money,  and  no  want  of  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  for  "The  Queens'  Garden" 

enterprise  or  enthusiasm;  yet  the  project  failed  for  w^as  not  the  coveted  pamphlet  at  all,  but  the  book 

the  simplest  of  reasons — but  one  which  had  appar-  known  as  "Sesame  and  Lilies"  (and  not  even  the 

ently  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  pro-  first  edition  of  that),  published  by  Smith,  Elder  and 

moters.     Spread  over  England,  and  some  parts  of  Co.  in  1865,  which  contains  the  reprints  of  the  two 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  over  a  hundred  book-  lectures  (i)  "Of  Kings' Treasuries,"  (2)  "Of  Queens' 

men,  all  of  them  thoroughly  well  versed  in  literature  Gardens."  It  was  evident  that  this  sort  of  thing  had 

of  a  certain  kind,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  rigorous  only  to  become  general  and  the  society  would  be 

specialists,  who  affected  particular  authors  or  sub-  ruined,  for  all  payments  came  from  the  common 

jects,  and  knew  little  outside  the  restricted  circle  fund.    When  the  error  was  pointed  out,  the  member 

they  had  made  their  own.     Let  any  one  of  these  be  cavilled  and  argued,  but  could  not  be  convinced, 

drawn  within  the  vortex  of  his  favorite  branch  of  He  was  certain  that  he  had  bought  the  true  and 

study,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  acquitted  original  "Queens'  Gardens,"  and  darkly  hinted  at 

himself  admirably ;  but  what  was  wanted  in  a  matter  secession. 

of  this  kind  was  a  general  and  extensive  acquaint-  On  another  occasion  a  member  bought  "Friend- 
ance  with  the  market,  and  not  a  knowledge,  how-  ship's  Offering,"  for  1840,  merely  because  it  con- 
ever  deep  or  profound,  of  the  lives  of  authors  long  tains  "The  Scythian  Guest."  He,  too,  could  not  be 
since  dead,  and  of  what  they  wrote,  and  the  circum-  persuaded  that  the  error  was  his  rather  than  that  of 
stances  that  attended  the  publication  of  their  works,  the  bookseller  who  sold  it  to  him.    Times  without 
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number  one  edition  was  mistaken  for  another ;  over  desert  him  at  the  end  of  it,  happened  to  me.  It  was 
and  over  again  were  imperfect  or  tattered  volumes  brought  late  one  evening  by  a  bookseller's  catalogue 
bought  at  prices  that  would  have  been  impossible  which  I,  being  much  occupied  at  the  time,  threw 
but  for  the  London  treasury  of  this  secret  society,  aside  till  a  more  convenient  season.  They  say  that 
"No  good  comes,"  says  old  John  Hill  Burton,  "no  strange  psychological  influences  often  work  out  the 
good  comes  of  gentlemen  buying  and  selling" — a  destiny  of  men,  although  they  know  it  not,  and  some 
dictum  which  was  manifestly  applicable  here.  Had  such  influence  must  have  been  haunting  me  then, 
the  confident  purchaser  of  "Queens'  Gardens"  been  for,  contrary  to  all  custom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
confonted  with  Nichols's  "Herald  and  Genealo-  fact  that  to  catch  the  last  post  was  a  matter  of  im- 
gist,"  he  would  have  been  in  his  element,  for  he  was  perative  necessity,  I  found  that  the  catalogue  had  an 
an  adept  in  the  lore  of  armorials  and  pedigrees,  and  altogether  exceptional  if  not  unique  attraction.  Do 
had  a  fine  collection  of  volumes  of  that  kind.  Out-  what  I  might,  I  could  not  forget  its  existence,  nor 
side  these  subjects  he  knew  but  little,  which  for  all  could  I  make  satisfactory  progress  with  the  work 
practical  purposes  is  infinitely  worse  than  knowing  which  had,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  to  be  finished 
nothing  at  all.  and  out  of  the  house  half  an  hour  before  midnight 
Another  grievous  error  resulted  in  the  purchase  at  the  latest.  So  the  catalogue  was  opened,  curi- 
of  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "The  Rape  ously  enough,  at  a  place  at  which  there  was  no 
of  Lucrece,"  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  "Son-  reason  it  should  open,  for  after  a  while  I  lost  it  and 
nets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick,"  at  a  good  round  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it  again.  I  had  open- 
sum.  The  pieces  were  bound  up  together  in  dilapi-  ed  it,  however,  at  page  8,  and  the  first  entry  that 
dated  calf,  and  as  each  had  a  separate  pagination  cought  my  eye  was  this,  word  for  word  exactly : 

there  may  have  been  just  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  ^^^  Hornem  (Horace)  The  Waltz:  an  Apostrophic 
payment  of  £2,  which  was  the  price  demanded.  But  Hymn.  By  Horace  Hornem,  Esq.:  4to.,  1S13,  unbound, 
this  book  was  merely  Lintott's  first  collected  edi- 
tion, a  work  which  might  have  been  manufactured  Now,  there  are,  of  course,  two  early  editions  of 
expressly  for  the  behoof  of  innocent  purchasers,  so  "The  Waltz,"  one  the  quarto  above  named,  and  the 
antiquated  and  primitive  does  it  look.  Had  it  been  other  an  octavo  published  in  1812,  and  it  was  quite 
Cote's  collected  edition  of  1640,  instead  of  Lintott's  likely,  and  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the 
comparatively  worthless,  and  certainly  very  care-  bookseller,  with  his  mind's  eye  fixed  on  the  exces- 
less,  production,  which  he  took  good  care  not  to  sively  scarce  issue  of  1813,  might  have  uncon- 
date,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  this  was  never  sciously  written  it  down  instead  of  the  comparatively 
at  any  time  likely  to  be  the  case,  for  the  price  was  common  octavo.  Another  hypothesis  suggested 
dead  against  a  supposition  of  the  kind.  Price  is,  in-  itself,  namely,  that  the  entry  was  designed  to  bring 
deed,  often  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  real  worth  customers  to  his  place  of  business,  and  that  "The 
of  a  book ;  though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  Waltz"  of  1813  had  no  existence  there  in  fact.  Such 
following  anecdote  of  a  circumstance  that  happened  devices  for  making  trade  are  not  unknown,  and  this 
to  myself  abundantly  proves.  I  took  the  greatest  might  very  well  be  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  I  de- 
pains  to  trace  every  step  in  the  history  I  am  about  termined  to  test  the  matter,  and  though  the  laugh  is 
to  unfold,  and  know  that  the  details  are  true.  greatly  to  my  discomfort  even  at  this  distance  of 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  booksellers  to  send  out  time,  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  I  was,  meta- 

their  catalogues  in  alphabetical  order,  and  had  only  phorically  speaking,  glued  to  the  doorstep  long  be- 

my  name  been  Abbot,  or  even  Abrahams,  this  ac-  fore  the  shop  opened  in  the  morning.     To  sit  there 

count  of  an  accident  which  can  hardly  fade  from  my  in  reality  I  could  not  for  shame,  so  I  walked  about 

memory  would  probably  have  never  been  written.  Oxford  street  within  bowshot,  ready  to  besiege  the 

The  Forgotten    Lore    Society  would  have  reaped  door  in  case  any  other  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 

most  of  the  benefit  certainly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  trifles  should  show  an  anxiety  to  forestall  his  breth- 

I  should  have  been  rich  in  the  consciousness  of  hav-  ren  of  the  chase.     Even  when  the  shop  opened,  I 

ing  obtained  for  a  mere  trifle  one  of  the  finest  known  did  not  walk  in  immediately,  nor  when  there  did  I 

copies  of  an  extremely  rare  piece,  and  one  of  the  few  brutally  ask  point-blank  for  the  coveted  treasure, 

of  any  quality  that  have  ever  come  into  the  market  An  uneasy  conscience  pointed  out  that,  if  there  were 

at  anv  price.  anything  in  the  matter,  too  great  an  anxiety  might 

The  society    had    not    been  in  working  order  a  give  rise  to  suspicion,  and  "The  Waltz"  would  in 

month,  when  one  of  those  extraordinary  strokes  of  that  case  be  difficult   to  find.      I   bought   another 

luck  which  often  fall  to  the  share  of  the  gambler  at  book,  which  I  did  not  want,  and  not  till  then  sug- 

the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  as  certainly  gested  number  114. 
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"Gone,"  said  the  clerk,  looking  at  his  copy  of  the  sufficiently  well  what  he  was  about  to  make  the 
catalogue.  absence  of  proper  inquiry  on  his  part  a  positive 
"Gone.''"  said  I.  crime.  Any  such  value  as  £4  placed  on  a  pamph- 
"Ves,"  he  replied,  "sold  yesterday,"  let  of  twenty-seven  pages  is  in  itself  such  an  indica- 
I  thought  at  the  time  that  a  trace  of  a  smile  played  tion  of  value  that  no  anxious  would-be  purchaser 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  as  he  said  this,  and  of  any  scarce  and  yet  insignificant-looking  book 
I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  so,  for  the  book-  dare  offer  anything  like  the  amount  for  it.  He 
seller  afterwards  told  me  that  his  place  had  been  be-  must  either  pay  the  full  price  or  near  it,  which  is 
sieged  for  many  days  by  hungry  book-worms,  who  more  honest,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  in  the 
had  sauntered  in  one  after  the  other  in  the  most  long-run,  or  swallow  his  principles  and  tender  next 
careless  manner  imaginable,  and  asked  for  this  very  to  nothing  with  a  nonchalant  air. 
"Waltz."  "They  positively  danced  on  the  pave-  Personally  I  feel  sorry  that  the  Forgotten  Lore 
ment,"  he  said,  "when  they  found  it  had  gone,"  and  Society  had  such  a  small  measure  of  success,  for  it 
with  his  small  joke  he  was  fain  to  mollify  himself,  deserved  well.  The  management  was  too  vicarious 
for  it  was  the  literal  truth  that  in  an  evil  moment  he  for  the  times,  and,  moreover,  its  object  was  not  the 
had  sold  a  pearl  of  great  price  for  the  beggarly  sum  buying  and  selling  of  books,  which  one  man,  if  he 
of  3s.  6d.  He  did  not  know  to  whom;  he  had  have  sufficient  capital,  can  do  as  well  as  twenty, 
never  seen  the  man  before,  and  "in  all  probability,"  To  rescue  mean-looking  but  valuable  literature 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  "I  shall  never  see  him  again."  from  almost  certain  destruction  was  its  one  and 
The  subsequent  history  of  one  of  the  finest  only  study,  and  the  realization  of  its  dreams  was 
copies  of  Byron's  quarto  "Waltz"  in  existence  is  as  only  accomplished  very  partially,  because,  as  I  have 
follows :  The  original  purchaser  sold  it  to  a  dabbler  hinted,  the  members  of  the  association  were  special- 
in  books  for  los.,  and  he  in  his  turn  disposed  of  it  ists  moving  in  narrow  grooves.  The  few  successes 
for  £4  to  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bookseller,  occa-  that  can  be  placed  to  its  credit  would,  however, 
sionally  acted  as  such,  and  was  thoroughly  con-  have  been  its  curse  had  it  dealt  hardly  and  un- 
versant  with  every  move  of  the  market.  He  had  no  charitably  with  the  ignorant  people  who  on  more 
difficulty  in  selling  it  by  telegram,  and  the  price  paid  than  one  occasion  parted  with  small  fortunes  (to 
— £60 — was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  them)  for  the  price  of  a  day's  subsistence.  To  buy 
least  too  high,  for  the  copy  was  as  fresh  and  clean  a  perfectly  clean  copy  of  Thackeray's  "Second 
as  when  it  left  the  publishing  offices  of  Sherwood,  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  for  2s.  was  a  work  of  art,  for 
Neely,  and  Jones,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  old  woman  who  sold  it,  in  order  to  buy  tea,  as 
had  not  been  tampered  with  in  any  way.  it  subsequently  transpired,  wanted  more,  and  yet 
The  suggestion  that  the  price  demanded  for  a  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  suspicion  that  she 
book  is  often  a  test  of  its  real  worth  is  both  proved  would  probably  have  refused  to  sell  at  any  price 
and  avoided  by  this  story.  As  I  did  not,  as  it  hap-  had  more  been  offered.  The  book  w^as  acquired  for 
pened,  secure  the  "Waltz,"  I  feel  sorry  for  the  book-  that  sum,  after  much  discussion  and  with  many 
seller,  and  would  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  impossi-  misgivings,  at  least  on  one  side ;  but  when  bought, 
ble  for  any  one,  bookseller  or  not,  to  be  acquainted  the  circumstances  altered,  and  she  found  herself 
with  every  volume  and  pamphlet  that  has  ever  been  possessed  of  more  money  than  she  had  had  the  con- 
published.  He  made  a  mistake  of  such  grave  conse-  trol  of  at  one  time  in  her  life  before,  for  it  is,  I 
quence  to  himself  that  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  make  think,  to  the  credit  of  the  Forgotten  Lore  Society 
another  of  the  same  kind.  His  sin  merely  con-  that  it  voluntarily  paid  into  the  Postofifice  Savings 
sisted  in  not  knowing  who  "Horace  Hornem,  Esq.,"  Bank  a  sum  of  £  10  to  the  order  of  the  seller  a  few 
really  was,  or,  more  probably,  in  momentarily  and  days  after  the  transaction  was  carried  through, 
yet  irrevocably  confusing  that  pseudonym  with  Such  finds  as  these  were,  however,  few  and  far  be- 
some  other  which  he  may  have  had  in  his  mind  at  tween.  In  nearly  every  case  such  books  as  the 
the  time.  This  is  a  very  common  source  of  error,  ignorant  are  possessed  of  are  very  inferior,  and, 
and  very  probably  accounts  for  the  incident.  On  what  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  assessed  by  their 
the   other   hand,    the    action   of   the    intermediate  owners  at  ridiculous  prices. 

holder  in  selling  the  book  for  £4  is  inexplicable  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  society  to  ad- 

and  inexcusable.     Had  he  said  los.  6d.,  and  thus  vertise  for  books  in  country  journals,  and  to  while 

made  6d.  on  the  transaction,  he  would  have  had  the  away  a  few  moments  I  give  the  gist  or  the  actual 

excuse  of  absolute  ignorance  in  his  favor,  but  £4  text  of  some   of   the    replies    received.     One    cor- 

is  such  a  curious  and   yet   significant  amount  that  respondent   wrote   to   say   that   he   hadn't  got  no 

there  can  be  no  question  that  he  at  any  rate  knew  books,  but  would  sell  us  a  fox-terrier  pup,  if  that 
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would  do  instead,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate at  great  length  what  he  called  its  "pints," 
concluding  with  the  remark  that  he  had  sent  it  off 
that  very  evening  by  passenger  train.  It  turned 
up,  sure  enough  in  the  morning,  sorrowful  of  coun- 
tenance, a  snarling,  disreputable  cur,  which  we 
were  only  too  glad  to  feed  and  return  to  its  home 
without  delay. 

This  was  an  instance,  fortunately  very  rare,  of 
the  willful  substitution  of  one  article  for  another  of 
a  totally  different  kind;  but  nearly  every  letter  we 
took  the  trouble  to  answer  proved  to  be  misleading 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  not  a  few  contained  a 
series  of  palpable  untruths.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  reproducing  many  of  these  epistles, 
and,  moreover,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
them  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
were  mere  vendors'  glosses,  not  to  be  taken  au 
serieux.  The  number  of  books  with  "magnificent 
plates"  or  in  "splendid  condition"  that  turned  out 
on  inspection  to  be  the  tramps  and  tatterdemalions 
of  bookish  society  was  very  eurprising.  Some  few, 
however,  were  very  curious,  and  others  so  quaint 
in  diction  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  copying  them 
either  wholly  or  in  part.    Here  is  one : 

"Deer  Sur  i  begs  to  state  as  ou  i  ave  sume  bukes 
their  is  Boosey  anecdoates  of  fishin  for  wich  five 
bob  and  a  lang  his  hanglin  skeches  hopen  to  hoffers 
stackhouse  new  history  of  the  Holy  Bibel  to  pouns 
an  a  lot  moar  to  order  deer  Sur  if  you  be  willin  and 
i  wil  sen  to  luke  at  for  2£  on  the  nale  your  re- 
spectabul ." 

A  "bob,"  I  may  explain  for  the  benefit  of  my 
American  readers,  is  the  slang  equivalent  of  a 
shilling,  or  twenty-four  cents. 

The  following  reply,  full  of  facetiousness  and 
loaded  with  cunning,  came  from  a  village  near 
Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Westmoreland : 

"Sir 

"Seeing  your  advt  in  the  Gazette  I  hasten  to 
copie  out  the  titles  of  some  books  which  have  been 
in  my  family  for  I  dont  know  how  long.  A  Book- 
seller came  up  from  Lancaster  last  Toosday  and 
wanted  to  have  them  sore  but  as  I  could  see  lie 
wanted  to  cheat  me  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  him 
so  in  plain  English  which  is  the  way  of  yours  truly 
who  is  a  wrestling  man  and  champion  chucker  out 
of  these  parts  round  about.  Am  open  to  good  offer 
for  the  lot  but  will  sell  any  at  following  and  no  dis- 
count. Ellicot  Lectures  on  J.  Christ,  los.  Durny 
Histoir  de  Romans,  vol.  4,  6s.  Stock  Exchange 
year  Book  for  1884,  7s;  Ante  Baccus,  a  choise 
volume  bound  in  calf,  17s.  6d.     Scrope  Days  and 


Nights  of  Fishing  1843,  ^2s.  The  Female  Parson 
4s,  and  plenty  more  too  numerous  till  I  see  what 
yon  are  made  of.  Please  write  at  once  if  you  want 
any. 

"Yours  truly, ." 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  we  said  we  should 
like  to  see  Scrope  and  the  "Female  Parson,"  but 
our  bellicose  correspondent  refused  to  part  with 
either  till  he  got  the  money,  for  he  did  not,  he  said, 
intend  to  trouble  himself  about  useless  references. 
So  the  money  was  sent,  and  in  due  course  the  books 
arrived,  carriage  not  paid.  The  "Female  Parson," 
which  we  had  never  heard  of  before,  proved  to  be 
worthless,  but  Scrope's  "Salmon  Fishing"  was 
really  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
original  cloth,  and  this  it  was  that  had  doubtless 
tempted  the  Lancaster  bookseller. 

Then  there  was  a  lady  in  Somersetshire  who 
kept  up  a  correspondence  for  over  a  month.  She 
had  a  splendid  copy,  so  she  said,  of  Sturm's  "Re- 
flections," which  she  was  ready  to  sell  for  15s.  In 
vain  she  was  informed  that  the  book  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  interest  us;  she  knew  better,  and  persist- 
ently lowered  the  price,  is.  at  a  bid,  till  her  letters 
had  in  sheer  desperation  to  be  put  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  We  found  ladies,  as  a  rule,  distress- 
ing correspondents,  who  flatly  refused  to  be  put  off 
with  a  courteous  negative.  With  them  it  was  sim- 
ply a  question  of  price,  and  had  we  been  persuaded 
by  their  blandishments,  we  should  soon  have  had  a 
cellar  full  of  sermons,  Gospel  Magazines,  and  all 
the  rubbish  that  Time  refuses  to  annihilate  and 
men  to  buy. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  letters  we  ever  re- 
ceived came  from  a  clergyman  in  the  Midlands, 
whose  disgust  for  Pierce  Egan  and  his  school  was 
so  great  that  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  "Tom 
and  Jerry"  for  20s. : 

"Dear  Sir, 

"I  much  regret  troubling  you  with  a  book 
which  has,  to  me,  been  a  source  of  grievous  dis- 
appointment, and  positive  danger  to  my  children. 
How  any  one  could  have  written  such  a  wicked 
history  of  debauchery  and  human  extravagance  is 
indeed  surprising,  and  I  have  thought  many  a  time 
of  consigning  it  to  the  flames,  so  that  in  a  measure 
it  might  follow  its  disreputable  author.  I  allude  to 
"Life  in  London ;  or  the  Day  and  Night  Scones  of 
Terry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend, 
Corinthian  Tom,  accompanied  by  Bob  Logic,  the 
Oxonian,  in  their  Rambles  and  Sprees  through  the 
Metropolis,"  by  Pierce  Egan.  This  work  has,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  been  in  my  family  for  very  many  years 
— more  than  I  care  to  count — and  I  would  willingly 
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part  with  it,  although  there  is  nothing  I  dishke  so 
much  as  severing  old  associations,  however  much 
to  my  distaste  they  may  be.  If  you  hke,  I  will  dis- 
pose of  the  book  for  £i,  which,  perhaps,  from  a 
marketable  point  of  view,  it  may  be  worth. 

*'I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Yours  very  truly ." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  that  the  morality 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  elegant  friend 
would  have  to  be  searched  for  in  case  its  existence 
were  seriously  disputed;  but  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  so  small  a  sum  as  20s.  should  be  able 
to  smooth  away  all  remembrance  of  the  orgies  of 
Drury  Lane  and  the  crapulence  of  its  dirty  gin 
vaults,  cider  cellars  and  night-houses,  which  had  so 
mortally  offended  the  worthy  clergyman. 

He  was  indeed  quite  right  in  removing  the  book 
from  the  reach  of  his  children ;  but  what  about  our 
morality,  and  that  of  the  person  to  whom,  for  any- 
thing he  knew  to  the  contrary,  we  might  sell  Pierce 
Egan's  free  and  easy  romance?  The  book  came, 
and  proved,  as  was  half  suspected,  to  be  Hotten's 
reprint  of  1869,  with  which  lovers  of  this  class  of 
literature  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  experiences  of  the  For- 
gotten Lore  Society  in  its  efforts  to  rescue  good 
but  unfortunate  books  from  the  apathy  of  neglect. 
The  object  was  a  good  one,  though  the  reward  was 
practically  nil.  I,et  us  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
even  the  few  books  of  antiquity  which  have  come 
down  to  make  us  richer  are  for  the  most  part  im- 
perfect, and  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  taking  ex- 
treme care  of  the  important  ones  that  are  written 
now,  and  of  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction  at  the  hands  of  unappre- 
ciative  owners. 

The  mere  fact  of  printed  books  being  published 
in  large  quantities  to  the  edition  does  not  seem  to 
afTect  the  question  of  their  existence  in  the  long- 
run.  All  alike,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  will  go 
down  the  long  road  in  time,  and  our  descendants, 
more  or  less  remote,  will  only  hear  of  them  in  a 
casual  and  traditional  way.  Tacitus  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  Roman  authors  of  his  time,  and  yet 
he  only  lives  to  us  in  fragments,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  copies 
of  his  "Historv"  were  disseminated  throughout  the 
empire.  Every  public  library  in  Rome  was  com- 
pelled to  have  at  least  one  copy,  and  no  fewer  than 
ten  transcriptions  were  made  every  year  at  the 
charge  of  the  State.  Plutarch  wrote  fourteen 
biographies  that  are  missing  now,  and  of  251  books 
quoted  by  him  more  than  eighty  are  absolutely  un- 
known.   The  Emperor  Claudius  wrote  a  "History 


of  the  Etruscans,"  which  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  must  have  had  a  wide  circulation ;  Julius 
Caesar,  a  slashing  criticism  of  Cato's  life  and  acts; 
Lucullus,  a  history  of  the  Marsi.  All  these  have 
vanished.  Of  the  forty  plays  of  Aristophanes  but 
eleven  remain.  Menander  is  unknown  except  by 
name,  and  /^schylus  is  in  rags.  Porphyry's  dia- 
tribe against  the  Christians,  the  most  important 
book  of  its  kind  that  any  Christian  could  have  at 
his  command,  has  vanished,  and  in  all  likehood  will 
never  be  restored. 

Nor  need  we  go  to  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  for 
such  instances.  Several  poems  by  Shelley  have 
completely  disappeared  already,  and  some  of 
Byron's  have  been,  more  than  once,  at  their  last 
gasp.  Old  English  ballads  and  songs  have  been 
"lost"  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  nearly  all  the 
records  dealing  with  the  private  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  are  missing.  The  story  of  Carlyle's 
"Squire  Papers"  is  a  characteristic  one,  and  dis- 
tinctly to  the  point.  While  that  author  was  labori- 
ously collating  the  scraps  of  evidence  relative  ;o 
the  great  Protector  that  had  survived  the  honest 
but  mistaken  zeal  of  triumphing  Royalists,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  unknown  correspondent, 
who  stated  that  he  possessed  a  mass  of  Parlia- 
mentary documents,  among  them  the  diary  of  an 
ancestor,  one  Samuel  Squire,  a  subaltern  in  the 
"Stilton  Troop"  of  Ironsides.  The  letter  was  ac- 
companied by  extracts  from  this  diary  and  other 
papers,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  writer,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  regard  Cromwell  in  the  very 
worst  possible  light,  and  his  own  ancestor  with 
shame  as  the  aider  and  abettor  of  an  atrocious 
crime,  was  undecided  what  to  do  with  the  originals. 
Several  letters  passed,  and  at  last  Carlyle  wrote  to 
a  friend  living  in  the  neighborhood,  asking  him  to 
see  his  correspondent,  and  persuade  him  of  his  un- 
doubted duty,  which  was  to  at  least  submit  docu- 
ments of  such  great  importance  to  examination. 

Unfortunately,  the  friend  was  absent,  and  by  the 
time  he  returned  the  papers  had  been  destroyed. 
They  may,  of  course,  have  had  no  existence,  but 
Carlyle  himself  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  for  later 
on  he  received  a  heavy  packet  containing  copies  of 
thirty-five  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  in  a 
style  apparently  contemporary,  and  referring  to  in- 
cidents that  no  one  who  had  not  made  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  study  of  his  life  and  times,  and  who 
was  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  avail- 
able material,  would  have  been  in  the  least  able  to 
reproduce. 

The  records  were  destroyed  because,  as  the 
owner  said,  he  felt  that,  one  way  or  another,  the 
manuscripts    would   be    got   from    him  and  made 
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public,  and  "what  could  that  amount  to  but  a  new 
Guy  Fawkes  cellar  and  infernal  machine  to  ex- 
plode the  cathedral  city  where  he  lived,  and  all  its 
coteries,  and  almost  dissolve  Nature  for  the  time 
being?"  Either  this  man  was  a  learned  forger  or 
a  singularly  narrow  minded  and  obstinate  type  of 
destroyer  whose  ravages  can  be  traced  through  the 
centuries,  and  whose  example  will  never  cease  to 
Le  followed  so  long  as  paper  remains  unable  to  re- 
sist the  assaults  of  the  bigot  and  the  outrages  of  the 
Goth. 

That  will  be  ever,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  all  things 
literary  preservation  is  the  greatest  of  the  virtues 


saw  the  volume  and  took  it  up  with  the  object  of 
examining  it. 

A  moment's  look  disclosed  its  antiquity  and  in- 
terest. 

The  text  of  the  Bible  is  in  Latin,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1573,  "cum  licentia  summi  Pont,  et  privi- 
legio  Regis."  The  authority  for  its  issue  was  from 
the  supreme  pontiff  and  the  King.  It  is  in  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  Octavo  Bible,  which  was  first 
published  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
known  as  the  "Poor  Man's  Bible,"  on  account  of  its 
size  and  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  scholars 


What  part  of  a  century's  product  to  preserve  and      ^^^°  ^°"^^  "°*  ^^y  ^  ^^lio.    In  1605  it  became  the 


what  to  destroy  is  a  problem,  not  for  us,  but  for 
the  century  to  come,  and  for  many  centuries  after 
that.  In  fact,  it  is  Time's  problem,  which  Time 
alone  can  solve. 


Rare  Old  Latin  Books. 

Henry  E.  Rogers  of  South  Manchester,  Conn., 
one  of  the  oldest  paper  manufacturers  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  owner  of  a  sixteenth  century  Bible  that 
has  had  miraculous  escapes  during  the  last  fifty 
years  of  its  history.    Mr.  Rogers  was  the  originator 


property  of  one  Nicolai,  whose  name  is  still  legible 
on  the  first  leaf  of  Ihe  book.  In  1637  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  scholar,  Jacobi,  whose  signature  is 
also  legible.  In  1727  another  owner  by  the  name 
of  Mallet  had  his  signature  placed  on  the  fly  leaf. 
A  part  of  this  owner's  name  has  been  worn  from  the 
page.  There  is  a  fourth  signature  which  appears 
twice  in  the  book,  the  first  time  on  the  original 
page  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  second  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  New.  The  autograph  is  that 
of  E.  S.  Golpin.  The  apocrypha  is  included  in  the 
volume.     There  are  more  than  1,300  pages  in  the 


of  the  process  for  transforming  printed  matter,  old     ^°^^'  *^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  Testaments  and  the  Apo- 
books,  newspapers  and  manuscripts,  fugitive  letters     ^'■>'P^^  comprising  1,214  of  the  number.    There  are 
and  everything  of  that  nature  into  stock  for  paper- 
making.    The  process  revolutionized  the  making  of 


white  paper,  and  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Rogers  con- 
trolled it  exclusively. 

There  was  a  wild  race  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
back  in  1850  and  thereabouts  to  get  rid  of  old 
papers  and  books  that  had  filled  garrets  and  attics 
for  two  or  three  generations.  Books  of  incalculable 
value  and  interest  were  ignorantlv  sacrificed.    The 


400  illustrations  throughout  the  work.  The  text 
and  designs  are  remarkably  preserved,  making  the 
book  one  of  singular  interest  as  a  relic  of  three  cen- 
turies. 


In  addition  to  this  ancient  volume  of  the  Scrip- 
tures Mr.  Rogers  has  a  number  of  rare  works  in 
Latin  that  have  been  saved  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  Bible  was  rescued  from  paper  stock.  The 
oldest  v/ork  in  the  series  is  Vita   Quintiliani,  pub- 


great  Brinley  library  had  been  culled  from  similar     lished  in  1527  by  Jehan  Petit.    There  is  also  a  work 


collections,  old  garrets  having  been  ransacked  far 
and  near  by  the  famous  collector  in  getting  his 
books  together.  Thousands  of  volumes  escaped  the 
Brinley  drag  nets,  only  to  be  thrown  at  last  into 
paper  stock.  The  books  came  to  the  Rogers  paper 
mills  in  Manchester  with  the  covers  torn  from  them 
as  a  general  thing.  In  cases  where  the  covers  were 
left  the  orders  were  to  throw  the  books  aside  tem- 
porarily, until  they  could  be  stripped,  the  outsides 
of  books  not  being  of  the  least  value  in  the  paper 
stock.    It  was  in  consequence  of  these  orders  in  the 


of  great  beauty  from  a  typographical  point  of  view, 
which  was  printed  at  .Antwerp  in  1557.  giving  illu- 
minated reproductions  of  Roman  medallions  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  155 
of  these  historic  medallions  in  the  series.  One  of 
the  most  striking  works  from  a  printer's  view  is  of 
a  later  date,  coming  down  to  1702.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  plants  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and 
America  and  appears  under  the  title  "Phytographia 
Curiosa  Per  Abrahamum  Muntingium.  The  pub- 
lisher was  Francisvus  Keggelaer.     There  are  244 


mill  that  the  sixteenth  century  Bible  now  owned  by  full-page  illustrations  in  the  work.    On  the  first  im- 

Mr.  Rogers  was  saved.    It  was  received  in  the  mill  printed  page,  as  if  showing  the  original  ownership, 

in  an  accumulation  of  papers  and  books  in  1R57.  is  inscribed:    "Museum    Britanicum."     It    is    half 

One  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  threw  it  aside  suspected  that  the  book  may  have  been  taken  from 

to  be  stripped  of  the  covers.    Mr.  Rogers  in  passing  the  British  Museum, 
through  the  "sorting"  rooms  some  days  afterward  — "Literary  Life." 
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A  shriek  of  the  eng^'ne-whistle,  strident  and  furi- 
ous, the  slamming  of  compartment-doors  through- 
out the  length  of  the  train,  and  the  car  was  in 
motion. 

In  one  of  the  first-class  compartments  sat  M.  Et- 
ienne  Jouvet.  Every  one  knows  Etienne  Jouvet, 
who  became  celebrated  at  thirty  and  rich  at  thirty- 
five,  and  whose  marvelous  rise  to  fame  and  fortune 
have  made  the  demon  of  envy  rise  in  the  breasts  of 
all  manufacturers  of  more  or  less  unsuccessful  prose. 

Etienne  Jouvet,  quite  wornout  with  a  long 
winter's  work,  was  leaving  Paris,  on  his  physician's 
peremptory  command,  to  seek  rest  in  the  open 
country.  No  matter  how  great  his  lassitude  may 
have  been,  he  was  in  a  particularly  violent  fit  of  ill- 
humor  just  then.  Why?  Simply  for  this  reason : 
His  last  book  had  been  a  complete  success,  a  thing 
as  pleasant  to  his  vanity  as  it  was  profitable  to  his 
purse,  and  he  had  before  him  the  prospects  of  sev- 
eral weeks  of  complete  idelness  among  pleasant 
people ;  but  over  it  all  hovered  a  black  shadow,  and 
that  was  that  he  had  been  forbidden,  as  a  part  of  his 
treatment,  to  open  a  single  book.  "Why  not  tell 
me  to  stop  breathing?  You  might  as  well,"  he  had 
said  to  the  doctor,  and  the  latter  seeing  his  evident 
sincerity  in  the  matter,  had  made  a  small  conces- 
sion. 

"Well,  you  may  read  a  few  of  the  daily  journals," 
he  had  conceded  finally.  "And  a  short  story  or  two. 
That  will  probably  not  give  you  nervous  prostra- 
tion.    But  nothing  further." 

So,  bottling  up  his  wrath,  he  had  bought  a  huge 
pile  of  newspapers  to  keep  him  company  by  the 
way.  He  was  looking  over  them  now,  with  very 
little  enthusiasm,  either  because  his  tired  brain  failed 
to  grasp  and  appreciate  what  he  read,  or  because 
the  papers  were  really  deplorably  stupid  that  day. 
Finally,  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  Etienne 
Jouvet  swept  the  whole  pile  of  them  oflf  his  knees 
and  prepared  to  admire  the  landscape  through  the 
window,  as  a  last  means  of  diversion.  Nature,  he 
said  to  himself,  unlike  the  works  of  man,  is  always 
beautiful. 

Unfortunately  for  our  theorist,  the  train  just  at 
that  moment  was  running  through  the  chalky,  arid 
plains  of  Champagne.  It  is  a  region  which  the 
most  blatant  of  enthusiasts, — even  those  who  pre- 
tend to  admire  the  beet-fields  of  Picardy  and  pro- 
fess to  find  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  stone  quarries 
of  Crau, — would  have  a  hard  struggle  to  invest  with 
am'thing  like  beauty.  M.  Jouvert,  once  he  had 
looked  out,  felt  bound  to  retract  his  statement.  • 
Nature,  he  began  to  realize,  can  at  times  be  abom-* 


inably  ugly,  especially  when  the  rain, — a  thin,  sulky 
drizzle  that  covers  the  panes  with  a  sort  of  greasy, 
()l>.-!que  film, — helps  to  increase  that  ugliness. 

M.  Jouvet  yawned  profoundly.  "If  I  could  only 
snatch  a  nap,  now,"  he  said  to  himself,  knowing  full 
well  that  such  a  thing  was  an  impossibility.  Half 
the  severity  of  the  treatment  prescribed  for  him 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  confirmed  victim 
of  insomnia.  Knowing  of  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
returned  to  the  perusal  of  his  newspapers,  picking 
up  a  sheet  at  a  venture.  It  happened  to  be  the  sup- 
plement to  the  "Batteur  d'Estrade. 

"Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  it,"  said  he  to  himself, 
resignedly,  spreading  out  the  sheet  to  its  full  width. 

Suddenly  the  title  of  the  longest  story  on  the  page 
attracted  his  attention.  "The  Bloody  Nun"  was 
what  he  read,  in  heavy  black  type. 

"  'The  Bloody  Nun'— 'The  Bloody  Nun,'  eh?  It 
seems  to  me  that  title  sounds  familiar.  Who's  the 
author,  I  wonder?"  and  his  eye  ran  down  to  the  sig- 
nature at  the  foot  of  the  story. 

"Alienor  de  Beauchamp!  Humph,  that  is  surely 
the  pseudonym  of  some  bluestocking — and  of  a 
blue  stocking  afifected  with  acute  softening  of  the 
brain.  Well,  well,  since  there's  nothing  better  to 
do,  let  us  try  the  flavor  of  Alienor's  melodrama !" 

He  began  to  read,  but  as  he  progressed  his  per- 
plexity grew  stronger. 

"Sapristi,  those  flowery  sentences  are  surely  old 
acquaintances  of  mine — literary  children  of  my  own, 
in  fact,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  neared  the  end.  "I 
used  to  sweat  blood  in  the  old  days  trying  to  work 
myself  up  to  just  this  dramatic  pitch,  and  the  stuff 
has  clung  to  my  memory.  But  how  Alienor  ever 
got  hold  of  my  old  manuscripts  is  more  than  I  can 
fathom.  It  never  was  published  that  I  know  of. 
In  fact,  I  remember  with  what  really  touching 
unanimity  all  the  publishers  in  Paris  declined  to 
touch  it.  And  they  caused  me  a  good  many  tears, 
too,  at  that  time.  Just  the  same,  I  shall  follow  this 
thing  up,  for  Alienor  has  too  much  impudence  to 
go  unpunished." 

And,  mentally,  the  pillaged  author  pictured  to 
himself  this  robber  of  his  manuscript  as  some  fine 
woman  of  liesure,  full  of  pretensions  and  the  desire 
to  have  herself  talked  of,  and  unscrupulous  enough 
to  appropriate  another's  work  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
greed  for  notoriety. 

The  train  was  gradually  slowing  up  as  it  ap- 
proached the  station  of  Langres.  As  soon  as  it  had 
drawn  up  at  the  platform  M.  Etienne  Jouvet  jumped 
out,  ran  to  the  telegraph  desk  to  notify  his  friends  in 
the  country  not  to  expect  him,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  Once  there,  he  hastened  to  the  oflice  of  the 
"Batteur  d'Estrade."     When  one  is  as  well  known 
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as  Etienne  Jouvet,  not  only  does  one  gain  ready 
admittance  to  a  newspaper  ofifice,  but  one's  ques- 
tions are  civilly  answered.  The  editor,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  M.  Jouvet's  sudden  interest  in  one  of 
the  obscurest  of  his  contributors,  readily  gave  the 
required  name  and  address. 

"Alienor  de  Beauchamp?  She  is  Mile.  Elise 
Toinot,  at  No.  401  Rue  des  Dames.  Not  much 
talent  at  the  start,  poor  little  woman,  but  really  of 
late  she  is  beginning  to  do  better.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, her  recentest  contribution  to  our  columns. 
It  shows,  notwithstanding  some  silly  blood-and- 
thunder  episodes,  a  certain  vigor  of  imagination 
and  style  which  were  never  to  be  seen  in  her  work 
before." 

At  No.  401  Rue  des  Dames  he  found  a  decent 
well-kept  house,  and  a  janitress,  so  glum  and  cross- 
looking  as  certainly  to  prove  her  a  good  woman  at 
heart. 

"Mile.  Elise  Toinot?  Yes,  she  lives  here.  But 
the  ladies  never  receive  visitors,  especially  now  that 
the  elder  one,  the  mother,  is  ill." 

"Never  mind.  She  will  see  me,  for  I  come  on 
urgent  business." 

The  janitress  looked  her  visitor  over  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  doubtful  eye.  He  was  well-dressed, 
high-handed  in  his  manner,  but  not  dangerous — 
may  be  some  rich  relative  of  these  poor  tenants  of 
hers,  who  certainly  seemed  like  women  who  had 
seen  better  days.  When,  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  one  has  done  nothing  but  open  the  front  door, 
scrub  stairs,  sweep  courtyards,  clean  windows,  beat 
carpets,  or  polish  brasses,  with  occasional  interludes 
over  the  kitchen  range  or  the  sewing-machine,  and 
all  to  feed  two  hungry  youngsters  and  their  father 
— a  good  man,  but  fond  of  his  glass — one's  temper 
has  every  excuse  for  becoming  soured ;  but  the  heart 
may  remain  unhardened  notwithstanding  it  all. 
And  this  old  creature  would  have  bitterly  reproach- 
ed herself  if,  by  inadvertence,  she  had  caused  any 
trouble  to  fall  upon  two  deserving  people,  who,  like 
herself,  formed  part  of  the  pitiable  group  of  this 
world's  unfortunates. 

"Walk  up,"  she  said,  briefly,  taking  herself  and 
her  broom  out  of  his  way.  "It's  on  the  fifth  floor, 
on  the  right,  where  you  see  a  packing  box  in  the 
hall.     No  way  of  mistaking  the  place." 

In  truth,  there  was  a  box  on  the  landing,  which 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  narrowness  of  the  apart- 
ment within.  Apparently  the  impudent  plagiarist 
whom  he  had  come  here  to  chastise  had  not 
grown  rich  from  her  pilferings.  For  just  a  second 
he  felt  like  returning  as  he  had  come,  but  the  door 
opened,  and  there  was  no  way  now  but  to  speak. 

"Are    Madame    and    Mademoiselle    Toinot    at 


home?"  he  asked,  bowing  stiffly  to  the  frail  little 
figure  that  stood,  barely  distinguishable,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  doorway. 

"I  am  Mademoiselle,"  a  soft  voice  answered  him. 
"What  do  wish,  Monsieur?" 

So  this  was  Mile.  Toinot,  his  manuscript-thief! 
No  matter  now  how  soft  and  melodious  her  voice 
might  be.  M.  Jouvet  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
literature  to  act  as  became  a  merciless  judge.  He 
named  himself,  certain  that  the  bare  mention  of  his 
name  would  confound  his  victim. 

She  showed  only  considerable  surprise. 

"M.  Etienne  Jouvet? —    M.  Jouvet,  the  novelist?" 

"Himself,  Mademoiselle.  And  I  would  hke  to 
have  a  word  or  two  with  you." 

"But,  sir,  my  mother's  health  hardly  permits  us 
to—" 

"What  I  have  to  say  will  take  only  a  very  few 
minutes." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent  and  led  the  way  into 
the  dining-room,  a  narrow,  poorly-furnished  place, 
but  well  enough  lighted  to  permit  of  his  scrutiniz- 
ing her  more  closely. 

There  was  nothing  in  her  that  in  the  least  re- 
called his  preconceived  idea  of  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  about  twenty,  was  not  pretty  at  all,  painfully 
thin,  pale,  and  with  a  great  mop  of  hair  that  might 
be  fine,  but  just  now  looked  simply  a  touzled  heap 
on  her  head.  Her  mouth  was  undeniably  too  large, 
and  her  nose  too  long;  but,  with  all  that,  she  had  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  would  have  redeemed  a  face  twenty 
times  plainer — great,  dark,  lustrous  brown  eyes, 
fringed  by  jet-black  lashes,  which  gave  a  stamp  of 
distinction  to  the  rest  of  her  insignificant  person. 
Under  the  glance  of  those  great  dark  orbs  of  hers, 
M.  Jouvet  remained  an  instant  speechless,  as  if 
fascinated.  But  at  last,  cursing  himself  for  his 
weakness,  he  began,  with  all  the  irony  which  he 
possessed : 

"Mademoiselle,  I  have  just  read  'The  Bloody 
Nun,'  which  the  'Batteur  d'Estrade'  publishes  under 
the  signature  of  Alienor  de  Beauchamp." 

The  young  woman,  who  had  advanced  toward  the 
only  arm-chair  in  the  room  with  the  intention  of 
offering  it  to  him,  stopped  short,  while  a  hot  flush 
rose  to  her  cheeks. 

"I  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  a  tale  that  none  of  the  Paris  periodicals, — 
not  even  the  weakest  of  weeklies. — ever  cared  to 
print  before.  And.  really.  T  am.  But  this  feeling 
of  gratiludc  does  not  destroy  in  me  a  man's  natural 
curiosity.  And  I  would  like  very  much  to  know 
how  my  poor  manuscript  of  other  days  ever  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  such  good  hands  as  yours." 

The  flush  had  died  out  of  Mile.  Toinot's  face,  and 
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she  has  grown  lividly  pale.  With  her  hands  resting 
on  the  table  before  her,  as  if  to  keep  her  from  fall- 
ing, her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  quivering  with 
emotion,  she  seemed  a  marble  statue.  Twice  she 
tried  to  speak,  without  being  able  to  raise  her  voice 
above  a  hoarse  whisper.  Finally,  however,  she 
managed  to  gasp : 

"Then  you — you,  Etienne  Jouvet,  are  the  author 
of 'The  Bloody  Nun?'" 
"Yes." 

"And — you  are  going  to  expose  me?" 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  interview  the 
novelist  had  felt  ill  at  ease.     But  now,  before  this 
timid  creature  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  despair,  he 
lost  heart  completely. 

"Good  Heavens !"  he  thought,  "she  has  the  eyes 
of  a  frightened  doe  with  the  stag-hound's  fangs  at 
her  throat !"  And  then  he  added,  aloud,  none  too 
truthfully:  "Expose  you?  Oh,  no,  I  never  had  any 
such  intention.  All  that  brings  me  here  is  simply 
curiosity." 

She  was  hardly  listening  to  what  he  said  now,  a 
prey  to  some  new  thought  of  her  own,  which  had 
suddenly  colored  her  pale  face  once  more  with  a 
blush  of  shame. 

"The  money !"  she  murmured.  "I  suppose  it 
would  be  only  honest  to  give  you  back  the  money  T 
received  for  your  stor3'.  Unfortunately,  it  has  all 
been  spent  by  this  time." 

One  may  be  a  great  author  and  yet  be  subject  to 
boyish  sensitiveness  on  certain  subjects.  The  idea 
that  she  imagined  him  to  have  come  for  his  money 
filled  him  with  a  nervous  horror.  And  yet  what  else 
could  she  think?  Why  had  he  come  he  asked  him- 
self. To  uphold  his  rights  as  an  author  and  as  a 
man,  and  to  punish  an  audacious  thief,  of  course. 
But  he  found  no  consolation  in  that  now,  and  the 
part  he  was  playing  filled  him  with  bitter  disgust. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  spoke  very  gently  now,  "I 
am  deeply  grieved  if  I  have  frightened  you.  That 
certainly  never  was  my  intention.  Tell  me  only 
how  you  found  my  manuscript,  and  let  the  matter 
end  there,  once  for  all." 

"No,  no,"  she  was  saying;  "I  must  return  the 
money.  But  just  now  I  cannot ;  and  I  may  not  be 
able  to  for  a  long  time.  Will  you  be  patient  enough 
to  wait  until  I  can?" 

M.  Jouvet  had  made  merry  in  his  heart,  as  he  sat 
in  the  train,  over  the  discomfiture  of  the  bluestock- 
ing when  he  should  catch  her  in  the  very  act,  as  it 
were,  of  robbing  his  till.  But  somehow,  just  at 
present,  the  whole  humiliation  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  on  his  side. 

"You  owe  me  nothing — nothing,"  he  cried,  with 
emphasis;  "do  you  hear?     You  will  tell  me  next 


that  you  think  me  capable  of  stealing  pennies  from 
the  basket  in  the  mouth  of  a  blind  man's  dog." 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  a  wan  little  smile.  "The 
only  thief  here  is  myself.  Only  the  manuscript  did 
not  bear  your  name,  and  so  I  thought  I  was  taking 
what  belonged  to  nobody  in  particular." 

Ah !  now  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He 
remembered  how,  just  fresh  from  college  and  a  Ger- 
man prize,  he  had  fancied  that  "Herzog"  was  a  par- 
ticularly high-sounding  word  and  that  "Herzog 
Salvator"  was  a  pseudonym  of  most  distinguished 
originality  for  him  to  assume.  This  was  in  his 
twentieth  year,  but  just  now  the  sonorous  nom  de 
plume  seemed  twice  as  foolish  as  the  poor  "Alienor 
de  Beauchamp,"  over  which  he  had  smiled  so  sar- 
castically that  morning. 

"Some  years  ago,"  the  young  woman  pursued, 
not  noticing  that  he  grown  absorbed  in  thought, 
"my  father  was  the  proprietor  of  two  newspapers, 
which,  unfortunately,  failed  and  dissolved,  carrying 
with  them  the  best  of  his  fortune;  then  he  died, 
broken-hearted  and  ruined,  when  I  was  a  child  of 
six.  What  very  little  he  left  us  would  never  have 
sufficed  to  keep  us  alive  if  my  mother,  who  had 
always  been  clever  with  her  needle,  had  not  turned 
dressmaker.  She  wanted,  above  all,  to  give  me  a 
thorough  education,  poor  mamma ! — " 

The  girl  stopped  a  moment  to  let  her  voice  grow 
firmer  and  to  choke  down  the  sob  that  was  welling 
up  in  her  throat. 

"So  long  as  my  mother  kept  her  health  we 
managed  to  get  along;  but  for  the  last  two  years 
she  has  been  ill,  and  all  our  slender  savings  have 
been  expended.  Now,  I  have  some  gift  for  writing, 
although  I  have  a  great  lack  of  imagination,  and  I 
was  fortunate  in  selling  two  or  three  short  stories  of 
my  own.  Among  others,  the  editor  of  the  "Batteur 
d'Estrade,"  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  my 
father's,  was  very  kind  to  me.  About  a  fortnight 
ago  I  received  a  note  from  him  saying  that,  as  one 
of  his  regular  contributors  had  failed  him  that  week, 
there  was  a  chance  for  me  to  supply  him  with  sev- 
eral columns  of  matter.  It  was  an  exceptional 
chance  for  a  beginner,  he  added,  and  he  urged  me 
to  send  him  a  story  as  soon  as  possible.  Just  a  few 
minutes  before  our  physician  had  gone  from  here, 
saying  that  he  was  no  longer  any  earthly  help  or 
hope  for  my  mother,  and  that  all  we  could  do  w^as 
to  keep  her  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible 
during  her  last  few  days  of  life.  She  must  have 
wine,  and  beef  tea.  and  hothouse  fruits,  and  I — I  had 
not  a  penny  in  the  world !" 

She  stopped  again,  and  then  hurried  on,  as  if 
anxious  to  reach  the  close  of  her  confession : 

"I  should  have  been  glad  to   get  this  editor's 
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letter,  under  the  circumstances;  but  my  grief  had 
made  me  half-frantic.  I  was  incapable  of  writing 
ten  words  of  common  sense,  much  less  of  undertak- 
ing a  tale  several  thousand  in  length.  I  thought  I 
was  going  crazy  that  night.  Then,  driven  to  the 
last  extremity,  I  remembered  my  father's  old  box 
full  of  manuscripts,  which  had  never  been  called  for 
by  their  authors.  I  read  over  several  of  them,  and 
found  them  all  prosy  and  stupid.  I  was  about  to 
give  up  in  complete  discouragement,  when  I 
chanced  at  last  upon  yours,  which  seemed  to  fit  the 
occasion.  You  know  the  rest.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  what  the  three  hundred  francs  paid  me  by 
the  'Ratteur  d'Estrade'  saved  me  from." 

And  as  M.  Jouvet  tried  to  speak,  she  interrupted 
him. 

"Do  not  think  that  I  have  thus  spread  out  the 
whole  story  of  our  miserable  life  of  poverty  before 
your  eyes  in  order  to  gain  your  pity  and  make  you 
forgive  me  the  debt.  I  only  ask  for  time  to  pay  it 
back.  Let  my  mother  die  in  peace,  and  uninformed 
of  this  matter,  and  I  shall  bless  you.  Afterward, 
when  it  is  all  over  with  her,  I — " 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  from  within 
a  plaintive  whimper  was  heard,  broken  by  a  querul- 
ous voice,  calling: 

"Elise !  Elise !  What  are  you  doing?  Who  are 
you  talking  to  out  there?" 

"Here  I  am,  mother,"  she  cried,  quickly  running 
to  the  inner  door. 

M.  Jouvet  did  not  await  her  reappearance.  He 
hastened  away,  summing  up  the  whole  situation  in 
these  words :  "What  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  brute 
I  have  made  of  myself !" 

He  was  hardly  fair  to  himself  in  this,  however.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  was  once  more  at  the  offices 
of  the"  Batteur  d'Estrade,"  with  whose  editor  he 
held  a  brief  conversation.  It  resulted  in  something 
which  pleased  the  latter  gentleman  exceedingly,  and 
greatly  surprised  the  majority  of  Etienne  Jouvet's 
friends.  For  the  next  six  months  his  superb  and 
elegant  prose  was  seen  regularly  in  the  supplement 
to  the  "Batteur  d'Estrade,"  side  by  side  with  pretty 
little  short  stories  signed  Alienor  de  Beauchamp. 
The  young  lady's  regular  employment  by  the  paper 
had  been  made  a  sine  qua  non  of  Etienne  Jouvet's 
contract  with  the  editor. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  M.  Jouvet  re- 
ceived, in  a  back-bordered  envelope,  three  crisp  new 
one-hundred-franc  notes.  There  were  also  a  few 
lines,  which  read : 

"I  could  not  repay  you  sooner.  I  hope  God  will 
bless  you  for  the  kindness  you  once  showed  me." 

Every  one  agrees  that  M.  Etienne  Jouvet  is  one 


of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  Fate.  Every  blessing  has 
been  showered  upon  him.  Is  it  money,  or  fame,  or 
honors  that  he  cares  for  most?  He  has  all  that  he 
wants  of  them.  Have  people  objected  that  his 
work,  although  full  of  talent,  lacks  a  certain  sensi- 
bility, a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  of  his  readers? 
His  last  book,  published  only  the  other  day,  has  cer- 
tainly done  away  with  that  reproach,  and  will  prob- 
ably gain  him  entrance  to  the  Academy.  He  has 
just  married  a  charming  woman.  She  may  not  be 
pretty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  her  mouth 
is  a  little  too  pronounced,  and  her  nose  rather  long; 
but  she  wears  a  royal  crown  of  rich,  golden  hair, 
and  has  dark  eyes  of  incomparable  beauty.  Some 
good  friends  in  his  own  line  of  business  say  that  this 
precious  pearl  of  his  was  found  in  a  very  ordinaiy 
shell,  intimating  sweetly  thereby  that  Mme.  Jouvet 
is  of  painfully  humble  origin.  But  it  harms  neither 
of  them. 

She  was  telling  her  story  to  an  old  friend  the 
other  evening.  "It's  a  highly  immoral  story,  my 
dear,"  said  the  quondam  Alienor  de  Beauchamp,  as 
she  finished,  "for  I  won  my  present  happiness  by 
something  little  short  of  burglary.  And  I'm  real,  y 
afraid  to  think  what  the  laws  of  our  country  would 
have  to  say  if  the  matter  were  looked  into  closely !" 
— "Le  Monde  Moderne"  (translated  for  and  taken 
from  "The  Parisian"). 
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The  pliant-bladed  spear-grass  of  the  fields 

In  silken  sheath  of  the  green-growing  corn. 

Symbols  this  poet  of  New  England;  born 
With  all  the  affluence  her  nature  yields. 
Wit  weaponed  with  the  sword  which  Wisdom  wields; 

Song  pungent  with  the  pungency  of  morn; 

Laughter  allied  to  tears,  and  grief  to  scorn. 
Such  scorn  as  heals  with  love  the  grief  it  shields. 
Sunsotv/ard,  purpureal,  vast,  august; 

With  day  declining  in  his  life's  decline, 
Departing  from  us  as  we  must  depart. 
He  left  behind  him  with  his  mo;  tal  dust 

Immortal  memories  of  a  lif'^  benign. 
And  great  with  largess  of  a  noble  heart! 


LINES     TO     A     BOOK     BORROWER. 

[These  lines  are  after  Tennyson— so  was  the  borrower.  1 

Ask  me  no  more;  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea, 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven,  and  you  to  mo, 
But  O  too  fond!  when  I  have  answered  thee. 
Ask  me  no  more! 

Ask  me  no  more;   I  once  did  lend  thee  books. 
And  what  on  e;irt)rs  bccoiao  of  them,  odzooks! 
No  man   doth  wot; 

Ask  me  no  more! 

Ask  mo  no  more;  tho  moon  may  (h:\v  tli>  sen 
But  you  can  draw  no  mor*^  books  out  of  me! 

V.  C. 
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V-       ECCENTRIC    ECCENTRICITIES. 

r 

In  the  year  1796  a  few  men  met  in  a  London 
coffee  house  and  founded  a  society  with  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  "The  Everlasting  Society  of  Eccen- 
trics." Eccentricity  alone  would  not  admit  to  mem- 
bership, for  every  man  is  eccentric  in  some  things, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  the  eccentricity  should  be 
eccentric,  that  is,  unique  in  its  character. 

In  a  few  years  this  society  numbered  nearly  forty 
thousand  members,  and  on  its  roll  were  such  names 
as  Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
I.ord  Brougham,  John  Wilkes,  and  a  host  of  others 
well  known  in  the  literary,  scientific  and  political 
world. 

The  vast  membership  proved  that  nearly  all  men 
were  eccentrically  eccentric. 

Eccentricity  is  not  confined  to  any  class ;  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Senate  and  pulpit,  in  the  tub  of 
Diogenes  and  the  palace  of  a  proud  emperor.  It 
manifests  itself  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  it  is 
mirth-provoking,  at  other  times  it  sets  the  teeth  on 
edge  and  fills  the  soul  with  righteous  anger.  Wher- 
ever it  is  found,  and  however  it  may  manifest  itself, 
it  is  always  interesting. 

Diogenes  was  perhaps  the  ideal  eccentric  of  his- 
tory. From  being  an  extravagant  debauchee  he 
became  the  most  austere  and  self-sacrificing  man. 
His  bed  was  the  bare  ground,  his  clothing  was  of 
the  coarsest,  his  food  so  plain  that  it  seemed  a 
wonder  that  he  could  exist  on  it.  He  would  roll 
in  hot  sand  in  summer  and  would  embrace  a  statue 
covered  with  snow  in  winter.  When  Aristippus 
met  him  on  returning  from  the  court  of  Dionysius, 
he  said,  "If  you  knew  how  to  manage  kings  you 
need  not  live  on  herbs,"  to  which  the  philosopher 
quickly  replied :  "If  you  could  live  on  herbs  you 
need  not  want  to  follow  kings."  Diogenes  used  to 
say  that  "if  a  man  is  to  do  well  he  must  have  faith- 
ful friends,  or,  better  still,  very  bitter  enemies." 
Within  a  few  years  a  famous  orator  paraphrased 
this  by  speaking  of  a  political  leader  as  being  loved 
for  the  enemies  he  h^d  made. 

It  is  said  that  Plato  once  invited  Diogenes  to  an 
entertainment.  The  cynic  began  to  soil  the  rugs 
and  rich  furniture,  saying,  "I  trample  on  the  pride 
of  Plato,"  to  which  Plato  replied,  "Yes,  but  with 
greater  pride." 

John  Martin,  the  English  painter,  stood  in  front 
of  his  great  work,  "Belshazzar's  Feast,"  listening  to 
the  eulogies  of  the  people  wHo  thronged  the  gallery 
in  hundreds  to  admire  the  paintings  of  Martin. 
"What  fools,"  muttered  the  painter,  "they  like  my 
daubs  and  spurn  my  divine  poems."  Martin  be- 
lieved he  was  a  greater  poet  than  artist,  and  when 


no  publisher  would  print  his  so-called  poems,  he 
went  to  the  expense  of  bringing  out  an  edition  for 
free  distribution.  The  very  first  effusion  in  the 
book  commenced : 

"  The  Creation  of  the  World 
Likewise  Adam  and  Eve,  we  know 
Made  by  the  great  God,  from 
Whom  all  blessings  flow." 

This  doggerel  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  official 
welcome  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  town  of  Coventry  when  she  passed 
through  the  place,  made  notorious  by  the  heroic 
act  of  Lady  Godiva,  on  her  way  to  Kenilworth. 
The  mayor  asked  permission  to  read  a  loyal  poetic 
address  which  was  as  follows : 

*'  We  men  of  Coventree 
Are  very  pleased  to  see  : 

Your  gracious  Majestee. 
Good  Lord!    how  fine  ye  bee!" 

To  which  the  queen  most  sweetly  replied : 

"  My  gracious  Majestee 
Is  very  wroth  to  see 
Ye  men  of  Coventree. 
Good  Lord!    what  fools  ye  bee!" 

Lee,  a  mad  poet,  once  said  that  "it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  write  like  a  madman,  but  very  easy  to  write 
like  a  fool,"  which  those  men  of  Coventry  proved  to 
be  true. 

Home  Tooke  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eccentric 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Everlasting  Society  of 
Eccentrics.  To  please  his  father  he  became  a 
clergyman,  but  what  his  feelings  were  can  be 
judged  from  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
John  Wilkes :  "It  is  true  I  have  suffered  the  in- 
fectious hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me ; 
whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is 
only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter,  but  I  hope  I  have 
escaped  the  contagion ;  and  if  I  have  not,  if  you 
should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under 
the  tongue,  pray  kindly  assist  me  to  conquer  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  profession." 

He  resigned  his  church  and  began  to  study  law, 
a  profession  for  which  he  was  well  fitted.  A  man 
named  Tooke  of  Purley  admired  him  so  much  that 
he  gave  him  about  $40,000  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  John  Home,  for  that  was  his 
true  patronymic,  adopted  the  name  of  Tooke,  by 
which  he  is  best  known. 

He  tried  to  gain  admission  to  the  Bar,  but  as  he 
had  been  an  ordained  clergyman  the  rules  of  the 
profession  forbade.  He,  however,  had  a  large 
clientele,  giving  advice  and  acting  as  arbitrator  in 
many  cases.  He  entered  politics  and  was  soon  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  treason.  When  arraigned  in 
court  he  demanded  to  be   tried   by  "God  and  his 
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country,"  taking  a  catch  phrase  literally;  then  he 
arg-ued  that  the  constitution  gave  him  the  right  to 
be  tried  by  "his  peers,"  and  he  exclaimed :  "Find 
twelve  men  willing  to  be  called  my  equals,  my 
peers."  When  the  trial  commenced  he  insisted  that 
the  treasonable  document  should  be  read  in  full. 
It  was  long  and  well  written,  and  charged  King 
George  with  being  a  murderer,  the  crime  being  the 
killing  of  the  American  colonists  at  Lexington.  As 
every  point  was  made  he  shouted  "True!"  or 
clapped  his  hands  to  show  his  appreciation  of  his 
own  writing.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  When  he  was  released 
he  tried  to  enter  Parliament,  but  was  defeated  twice, 
and  only  succeeded  in  securing  a  seat  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  rotten  borough.  In  fact  he 
purchased  the  seat.  He  was  a  failure  as  a  member 
of  Parliament.  His  eccentricity  showed  itself  in  his 
will.  He  would  have  no  funeral  service,  nor  did 
he  want  any  relatives  to  attend  his  burial.  He  left 
six  of  the  poorest  men  in  the  village  a  guinea  each 
on  condition  that  they  carried  him  to  the  grave. 
He  bequeathed  a  small  amount  for  a  stone  monu- 
ment on  which  he  ordered  the  inscription : 

"  John  Home  Tooke 

Late  of  Wimbledon,  (author  of  Diversions  of 

Purley) 

Died  March  1812  Contented  and  Grateful." 

While  Tooke  was  blasphemous  and  treated 
sacred  things  with  levity,  he  scarcely  exceeded  the 
eccentricities  of  the  old  Puritans.  Baxter  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "Hooks  and  Eyes  for  the  Believer's 
breeches,"  and  followed  it  by  another  religious 
booklet  with  the  strange  name,  "Spiritual  Pepper 
Box  to  make  the  Soul  sneeze  with  Devotion." 

Clergvmen  have  contributed  quite  a  good  regi- 
ment to  the  army  of  eccentrics.  Rowland  Hill  de- 
lighted in  eccentricity.  He  was  personal  in  his 
preaching  and  struck  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
He  hated  display,  and  once  when  his  wife  appeared 
in  church  wearing  a  new  and  ultra-fashionable 
bonnet,  which  she  had  purchased  with  the  money 
obtained  by  selling  a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  her 
husband  called  attention  to  it  from  the  pulpit  by 
saying,  "And  there  is  Mrs.  Hill  with  a  chest  of 
drawers  on  her  head." 

Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  original  ec- 
centrics. It  is  related  by  Lord  Houghton,  how  the 
witty  dean  was  dining  with  another  clergyman  one 
Saturday,  the  squire  of  the  parish  being  also  pres- 
ent. The  squire,  Kershaw  by  name,  laughed  so 
hilariously  at  the  dean's  jokes  that  Smith  said  to 
him,  as  he  was  leaving,  "I  am  glad  I  have  amused 
you,  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  sermon  to- 
morrow."   "I  should  hope   I    know  the  difference 


between  being  here  and  at  church,"  the  squire  re- 
marked. "I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Smith. 
"I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  on  it,"  said  the  squire.  "Take 
you,"  the  divine  at  once  replied.  On  the  following 
dav  Smith  was  to  preach  the  sermon;  he  looked 
around  the  church  and  saw  the  squire.  As  he  as- 
cended the  pulpit  steps  he  held  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face  as  though  sufifering  from  a  severe  cold. 
Looking  straight  in  the  squire's  direction  he 
sneezed  out  the  name  "Ker-shaw"  several  times  in 
various  intonations.  The  poor  squire  recognized 
his  name  though  no  one  else  thought  the  noise  any 
more  than  a  sneeze.  A  hearty  burst  of  laughter 
came  from  the  squire,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the 
congregation,  but  Sydney  Smith  had  won  his  bet. 
It  was  Sydney  Smith  who  said  that  the  hardest 
thing  he  knew  was  for  a  man  to  fall  down  on  the 
ice  when  it  was  wet  and  then  get  up  and  praise  God. 
Ever}'  profession  has  contributed  recruits  to  the 
army  of  eccentrics,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  man  lives  on  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
said  that  eccentricity  is  the  spice  of  life  and  there- 
fore will  always  exist. 

— John  De  Morgan,  in  "Book  Notes." 
* 

SHAKESPEARE'S    SONNETS. 

What  beauteous  soul  was  this  whose  grace  could  gain 
The  tribute  of  such  marvellous  songs  as  these? 
Richer  than  treasures  of  unfathomed  seas, 
Or  argosies  of  the  Ionian  main. 
Or  what  to  all  the  world  may  appertain: 
Homer  m  wisdom,  like  Euripides, 
The  richness  and  felicity  of  ease 
Which  makes  e/ich  sonnet  an  enchanted  strain. 
0  golden  keys  to  mighty  Shakespeare's  heart! 
Where  we  mpy  see  each  splendid  equipage 
Pass  in  eternal  tragic  forms  along; 
What  greater  mind  in  what  diviner  part 
Hath  ever  trod  the  world's  illumined  stage, 
Wearing  the  everlasting  crown  of  song? 

Lorenzo  Sosso. 
* 

TN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

I  lay  this  tribute  on  his  hearse, 

A  bitter  grief  expressed  in  song; 
Though  he  was  nobler  than  all  verse, 

And  nobler  wreaths  to  him  belong. 

For  rhymes  that  ring  cannot  express 
The  grander  praise  we  would  bestow 

To  him  whose  greatness  grows  not  less; 
Whose  fame  is  everlasting  now. 

And  everlastingly  abides 
Whilst  Art  in  her  dominion  reigns. 

What  else  remains  in  life  besides? 
To  us  and  all  what  else  remains? 

Since  fugitive  this  life  we  pass 

In  desolation  and  in  grief; 
And  as  the  dewdrop  on  the  grass, 

As  evanescently  Is  brief. 

But  no  immortal  spirit  swerves 

To  paths  of  dalliance  defiled; 
But  only  for  the  Master  servos. 

And  for  the  Father  is  a  child! 

BT  LORENZO  R0880. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER. 


i„:»  WILLIAM    COWPER. 

Born  November  26,  173 1 ;  Died  April  25,  1800. 

Centenaries  are  not  infrequently  teasing  things. 
To  count  by  tens  and  hundreds  may  be  the  easiest 
mode  of  reckoning  the  passage  of  time,  but  it  car- 
ries with  it  nothing  but  an  arithmetical  significance. 
The  true  epochs  of  our  stormy  history  do  not  syn- 
chronize with  centuries.  This  may  be  quite  true, 
and  yet  the  orator  or  moralist  who  seeks  to  engage 
for  a  moment  the  ever-wandering  attention  of  that 
miserably  small  fraction  of  his  contemporaries  who 
ever  come  within  sound  of  his  voice,  or  are  likely 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  printed  page,  cannot  aflford 
to  let  slip  a  single  opportunity  of  exciting  even  a 
factitious  interest  in  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
To  improve  the  occasion  is  a  familiar  and  a  re- 
spectable device. 

The  author  of  "The  Task"  has  lain  in  his  grave 
in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  in  Dereham  Church  one 
hundred  years  this  very  month,  yet  how  fresh,  how 
human,  is  his  memory.  A  hundred  years  may  be 
but  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  river  of  Time, 
but  an  insignificant  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  man  and  his  destiny,  yet  it  is  usually 
amply  sufficient  to  confer  oblivion  upon  the  in- 
dividual mortal.  Of  the  thousands  of  Englishmen 
who  were  buried  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  1800,  what 
memorv  survives?  Their  children  have  followed 
them  into  the  silent  halls  of  death ;  there  are  none 
left  to  tell  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  whether 
merry  or  grave,  wise  or  foolish.  Nor  will  biog- 
raphies, even  in  two  octavo  volumes,  suffice  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  a  man  for  one  hundred  years. 
Nothing  can  do  this  but  the  being  actively  con- 
cerned in  and  inextricably  associated  with  events 
or  discoveries  of  vast  importance  either  world-wide 
or  national,  or  the  being  endowed  with  that  strange 
inexplicable  something  we  call  Genius,  which  en- 
ables a  man  of  letters  to  give  expression  to  himself 
in  a  language  which  long  outlasts  the  lips  that 
uttered  it.  This  latter  is  the  reason  why  it  has 
come  about  that  Cowper's  name  is  as  well  known 
as  Marlborough's,  and  why  Charles  Lamb  is  as  un- 
forgettable as  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  literary  history  of  Cowper's  reputation  is  a 
strange  one.  Cowper  was  not  only  a  pious  poet; 
he  was  a  Christian  poet,  and  a  Christian  poet  whose 
Christianity  was  no  fanciful  concoction,  no  dreamy 
aspiration,  no  pathetic  stretching  forth  of  blind 
hands  into  the  void,  no  vague  though  passionate 
desire  for  Immortality,  but  a  plain-spoken  Bible  re- 
ligion. He  believed  in  the  Word  of  God  as  made 
known  to  man  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
melancholy    fact    that     a     constitutional    madness 


(which  in  its  first  beginnings  had  no  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  religion  whatsoever)  prevented  him,  save 
at  too  rare  intervals,  from  enjoying  the  peace  of 
God,  in  no  way  impaired  the  vitality  of  his  faith. 
Dr.  Newman  was  not  quite  sure  whether  Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  Christian,  but  both  Newman  and 
Arnold  agreed  that  Cowper  was  one. 

This  patent  fact  from  the  first  secured  Cowper  a 
vogue.  There  are  and  always  have  been  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  quiet.  God-fearing  folk  in  the 
land  who,  when  they  take  up  a  book,  as  they  occa- 
sionally do,  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  their  re- 
ligion, and  who  cannot  bring  themselves,  even 
when  they  are  reading  Shakespeare,  altogether  to 
forget  that  Sir  John  Fal staff  and  Sir  Toby  Belch 
had,  or  by  a  necessary  presumption  of  literature 
must  be  taken  to  have  had,  immortal  souls,  and  the 
thought  saddens  them.  I  am  not  defending  these 
people,  only  asserting  their  existence.  Even  Milton, 
("about  whose  Christianity  Mr.  Gladstone  had  grave 
doubts)  was  not,  like  Cowper,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  In  pious  Church  of  England  circles 
Milton's  Republicanism  stood  in  his  way,  whilst  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  suspicion  of  Arianism 
clings  about  his  epic  poetry,  or  that  a  flavor  of 
Paganism  is  to  be  found  adhering  to  his  lyrical 
verses.  Besides  which,  plain  people  like  a  more 
familiar  strain  than  John  Milton's. 

For  some  generations  Cowper  was  the  favorite 
poet  of  Protestant  piety,  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  his  vein  of  Quietism  to  repel  the  pious 
Roman  Catholic,  had  such  a  one  by  any  chance 
turned  over  his  pages.  Entirely  free  as  Cowper  is 
from  affectation  and  pomposity  (which  so  sadly  mar 
the  verse  of  Akenside,  also  a  prime  favorite  in  his 
day),  beautifully  sincere  and  nobly  pathetic  as 
almost  every  line  reveals  him,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  he  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  and  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  many  piously  nurtured  minds 
brought  up  in  homes  where  books  were  not  too 
abundant.  They  were  not  much  to  be  pitied,  the 
young  people  who  had  Cowper  for  their  favorite 
poet.  ■     -  -  -  ^ 

But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  risky  thing  to  be  the  pet 
poet  of  a  class — risky,  I  mean,  for  the  reputation. 
If  a  poet's  work  contains  something  that  you  great- 
ly value  for  its  own  sake,  quite  apart  from  the 
Muse's  sake,  you  are  apt  to  extol  the  poetry,  not  so 
much  for  its  merit  as  for  its  message,  and  though, 
from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  the  part  you  like  the 
best  mav  be  the  weakest  of  all  the  poet's  work,  you 
do  not  care.  You  scribble  "How  true"  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  learn  the  bit  off  by  heart.  We  see  this 
process  very  plainly  in  patriotic  poetry.  If  lines  of 
precisely  equal  literary  merit    with    "The  Absent- 
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minded  Beggar"  had  been  composed  in  exaltation  case  with  a  passionate  desire  to  see  justice  done  to 

of  the  forces  raised  by  the  Boers,  they  would  have  all  mankind. 

been  denounced  in  the  patriotic  press  as  poor  stuff,  Unhappily,  he  inherited  the  seeds  of  insanity, 
unworthy  even  of  the  bad  cause  they  espoused,  v.'hich  in  early  manhood  took  the  form  of  a  suicidal 
There  is  nothing  blameworthy  in  this.  It  is  inevita-  mania.  In  1763,  whilst  living  in  chambers  in  the 
ble.  And  so  it  chanced  with  Cowper's  poetry :  the  Temple,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
least  poetical  portions  were  praised  the  most,  and  life,  and  was  removed  to  an  asylum,  where  he  re- 
its  real  merits  were  obscured.  Time,  which  seldom  mained  a  year.  Ten  years  later  he  made  another 
permits  stupidity  to  be  permanent,  has  set  this  to  equally  determined  attempt  to  destroy  himself.  The 
rights.  Cowper  lost  his  vogue.  Sir  Walter  and  the  last  vears  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  shadow 
Romantic  School  went  trooping  by  to  the  sound  of  of  an  impenetrable  gloom.  Men  who  hate  dog- 
the  fife  and  drum,  Byron  forced  his  forbidden  way  matic  religion  have  tried  to  make  us  believe  that 
into  the  most  sheltered  homes.  Then  Wordsworth  Cowper's  misery  was  due  to  his  religion,  but,  so 
slowly  made  himself  felt ;  and  was  there  not  the  rap-  far  from  that  being  the  case,  to  any  impartial  per- 
ture  of  Shelley,  the  magic  of  Keats?  Who  can  won-  son  who  reads  Cowper's  letters  it  is  plain  that, 
der  that  for  a  while  Cowper  was  voted  slow?  The  though  the  poet's  insanity  colored  his  religion,  and 
Ouse  ill  bears  comparison  with  the  Rhine.  The  Re-  created  the  delusion  that  he  individually  was  con- 
cluse  of  Olnev  and  Weston  was  doomed  to  hiber-  demned  to  live  outside  the  promises  of  God,  it  was 
nate  for  a  few  decades.  just  because  he  believed  so  firmly  in  the  love  of  God 
He  could  afford  to  wait  better  than  most  poets,  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that  he  was  able  to  preserve 
for  he  had  another  string  to  his  bow.  In  1803  the  so  long  and  so  marvel ously  the  delightful  natural 
ineffable  Hayiey,  who,  like  many  another  shocking-  affectionateness  of  his  disposition.  Cowper's  re- 
ly bad  poet,  was  a  good  friend,  published  a  "Life  ligion,  shrouded  and  distorted  as  his  madness  made 
and  Letters  of  Cowper"  in  four  cumbrous  volumes,  it,  was  his  best  friend,  for  it  kept  his  humanity 
to  which  he  prefixed  some  superfluous  remarks  of  alive — 

his  own    on    "Epistolarv  Writers."     Eleven    years 

,            ,           .                       'if.  He  bore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken- 
later  the  private  correspondence  of    the  poet   was  hearted. 

published    in    two  volumes,  by  his  kinsman,  Mr. 

Johnson.  From  these  not  largely  circulated  books  To  give  extracts  from  Cowper  would  indeed  be 
the  judicious  worldling  had  no  difficulty  in  per-  superfluous,  but  if  any  reader  is  disposed  to  think 
ceiving  that  the  Cowper  he  had  too  lightly  dis-  lightly  of  Cowper's  poetry  let  him  refresh  his  mem- 
missed  as  a  preaching  poet  was  a  prince  of  prose.  ory  of  it  by  reading  from  "Hope"  the  eighty  lines 
No  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  letters  appeared  beginnmg  at 

until  18^6,  but  from  that  time  forward  his  fame  as  ,         ^      . 

.  "Adieu,     Vmosa  ones,  and  yet  he  sips 

a  letter-writer,  second  to  no  one  anywhere  or  at  any  The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips. 

time,  has  been  firmly  established. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  with  a  tincture  of  This  done,  let  him  read  the  first  six  hundred  lines 

taste  and  a  heart  of  flesh  to  read  Cowper's  letters  (they  are  but  short  ones)  of  "Conversation" ;  then 

without  turning  to  his  poems,  and  when  once  this  lines  144  to  209   of    "The    Sofa" ;    afterwards    the 

was  done  in  a  pure  literary  spirit,  such  as  that,  for  glorious  lines  from  the  "Time-Piece,"  beginning 

example,  which  always  animated  the  great  French  .  ,     ,,    ,     ,    ,     ^  , 

..         '.           ^               ^             ,             ^.  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, 
critic    bainte     Beuve,    Cowper  s    reputation    as    a 

genuine,  truthful  and  interesting  poet  was  re-estab-  and  ending 

lished  on  an  unassailable  basis. 

r*             '         i.       1          •            J.  r                 ,  •     1  Oh,  rise  some  other  such, 

Cowper  s  natural  equipment  for  a  poetical  career  q^  ^,1  ^^^t  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

consisted  of  a  delicate  and  playful  humor,  a  taste  Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 
exquisitely  refined  and  at  the  same  time  strangely 

shrewd,  and  a  scholariy  gift  of  versification.  He  The  whole  of  the  famous  "Winter  Morning 
was  a  shy  gentleman  with  a  pretty  wit  and  a  quick  Walk"  can  be  read  with  positive  delight  and  ex- 
eye  for  the  humors  of  society.  He  came  of  a  strong  hilaration.  but  if  shorter  poems  need  citation  "Boa- 
Whiggish  stock,  and  understood  the  British  con-  dicea,"  "Toll  for  the  Brave,"  and  the  "Lines  to 
stitution  a  great  deal  better  than  Lord  Salisburv  Mary,"  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  British 
seems  to  do.  In  the  works  of  no  other  of  our  poets  verse.  "The  V'oplar  Field"  is  not  perhaps  so  well 
are  to  be  found  manlier  opinions,  and  in  none  a  known.  1  need  say  no  more, 
loftier  patriotism,  combined  though  it  was  in  his  — Augustine  Birrell,  in  "Leisure  Hour." 
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ERNEST   DOWSON. 

It  is  in  the  cruel  irony  of  things  that  I  should  be 
writing  of  my  dead  friend,  Ernest  Dowson,  in  this 
town  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  For  not  very  long 
before  he  died — although  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
foresight  of  what  was  so  soon  to  befall  him — he  had 
counseled  me,  one  night  when  we  were  talking  of 
our  future  lives,  to  betake  myself,  my  pens  and  pa- 
per and  wayward  fancies  here  and  to  work,  where 
there  was  an  old  castle,  full  of  inspiration,  to  con- 
template a  church  in  which  an  unhappy  English 
king  lies  buried  (in  which  to  seek  higher  things), 
and  a  forest,  full  in  spring  of  the  flowers  and  birds 
and  butterflies  that  one  "loved  long  since,"  where 
one  could  walk  aw=iy  all  the  melancholy  of  a  hard 
life  laid  in  hard  ways.  And  so,  having  bid  an  etei  - 
nal  farewell  to  Ernest  Dowson,  as  he  lies  under  fif- 
teen feet  of  Kentish  loam  in  the  cemetery  of  Brock- 
ley,  near  Lewisham,  I  betook  myself  here,  as  it 
were  in  execution  of  a  dying  request,  and  here  it  is 
that  I  write  of  him.  I  think  that  all  in  all  he  was 
the  most  unhappy  man  of  letters  who  ever  lived.  I 
say  it  advisedly,  and  after  having  thought  over  in 
the  solitude  of  long  forest  walks  what  I  know  of 
him,  what  I  know  of  his  life.  I  say  it  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  two  days  and  two  nights  I  had  his  face 
in  its  last  sleep  open  to  my  tearful  eyes,  and  that  one 
never  saw  peace  more  reposeful  on  features  more 
ravaged.  I  say  it  in  spite  of  the  echoes  that  the 
winged  choristers  of  the  French  forest  have  at  all 
times  been  ringing  in  my  ears  of  that  outburst  of 
twittering  song  which  broke  from  many  Englsh 
birds  at  the  very  moment  when  the  poet's  soul  pass- 
ed into  eternity.  It  was  such  a  gentle  death,  a  tres- 
pass so  peaceful,  that  thinking  of  that  alone  one 
might  be  inclined  to  say  that  no  one  who  so  left  life, 
whatever  his  life  might  have  been,  could  be  writ- 
ten down  as  altogether  unhappy,  the  Miserrimus 
before  whose  tombstone  posterity  stops  and  sighs. 
Here  there  was  not  the  devil-haunted  garret  of 
Brooke  street,  Holborn,  in  which,  amidst  a  litter 
of  destroyed  masterpieces,  Chatterton  writhed  his 
last  in  arsenic-agonies.  Here  was  not  the  muddy 
gutter  where,  prone  on  his  face  in  alcoholic  apo- 
plexy, Edgar  Allan  Poe  breathed  away  in  shame- 
ful hiccoughs  his  lyric  soul.  Nor  here  that  fateful 
iron  grating  in  Old  Lanthorn  street  from  which, 
one  grey  morning,  men  of  police  cut  down  the  stark 
body  of  Gerard  de  Nerval,  hapless  lover  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba. 

For  he  just  turned  over  on  his  side  and  left  me. 
There  was  no  struggle — there  was  no  agony;  and 
the  only  sign  that  was  given  to  me  that  the  tmex- 
pected  end  had  indeed  come,  and  that  one  more 


dear  one  had  left  me — still  more  lonely — for  ever, 
was  the  beautiful  calm  that  settled  down,  like  a 
brooding  dove,  upon  his  tired  face. 

I  have  all  these  things  well  before  my  mind,  and 
yet,  advisedly,  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  in  the 
mournful  history  of  unhappy  men  of  letters  a  page 
more  sad  than  that  which  tells  of  Ernest  Dowson's 
short  career.  Nor  do  I  here  make  reference  to  cer- 
tain shameful  speculations,  of  which  he  was  the  vic- 
tim in  his  last  days,  of  tradings  on  his  weakness, 
rags,  and  hunger.  I  look  at  his  life  as  a  whole,  and 
I  do  not  find  anywhere  outside  of  certain  lines  in 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  any  description  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  his  life.  Yet  one  admits  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  were  born  to  be  unhappy,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  natures  and  temperament  are 
such  that  they  are  not  of  this  world,  and,  being  alien 
to  it,  must  perforce  succumb  from  first  to  weary 
last.  Chatterton  had  some  glory  and  a  little  love; 
Poe  had  much  love  and  a  little  glory;  de  Nerval 
staggered  through  life  in  a  dream  of  renown  with  a 
blazing,  if  unrequited,  passion  at  heart.  But  Ernest 
Dowson — who  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  critical 
faculties  had  genius  as  great  as  any  of  these — never 
received,  outside  of  a  small  circle,  any  recognition ; 
and  though  he  had  a  beautiful  face  and  the  largest 
heart,  was  not,  I  think,  once  called  into  that  revivi- 
fying sunshine  which  is  a  woman's  love  to  a  poet's 
soul. 

I  procured  a  copy  of  Balzac's  "La  Cousine  Bette" 
on  the  first  day  on  which  I  came  here,  and  in  re- 
reading that  masterpiece  I  fancied  I  had  come  to 
one  explanation  of  his  want  of  success.  Do  you  re- 
member those  fine  pages  in  which  Balzac,  himself 
the  most  conscientious  of  workers,  describes  the 
reason  of  the  failure  of  Wenscelas  Steinbock,  the 
artist  whom  Cousine  Bette  had  saved  from  suicide, 
setting  it  forth  as  the  result  of  his  neglect  of  con- 
stant industry,  for,  as  Balzac  writes :  "Le  travail 
constant  est  la  loi  de  I'Art,  comme  celle  de  la  vie, 
car  I'art  c'est  la  creation  idealisee"?  To  see  Ernest 
Dowson  ever  wandering,  unsettled,  for  long  periods 
inactive,  and  often  in  quest  of  excitement,  one 
might  have  fancied  him  unconscientious,  a  semi- 
artist,  whereas  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  amongst  the  poets  of  the  last  decade  of  this 
century  a  worker  more  devoted,  an  artist  more  re- 
ligious, a  conscience  more  profound.  He  never  had 
the  care  of  money ;  he  had  most  deeply  the  cultus  of 
his  art.  He  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Moore 
two  novels,  "A  Comedy  of  Masks,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Heinemann,  and  "Adrian  Rome,"  which 
was  published  by  Methuen.  On  both  of  these  books 
the  two  collaborators  expended  a  sum  of  industry 
that  would  have  saved  Dumas  pere  from  occasional 
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visits  to  Clichy,  and  exerted  an  energy  of  polishing  profession  of  letters.  But  I  will  say  this  about  cer- 
which  would  have  worn  Horace's  grindstone  down  tain  lines  in  Ernest  Dowsori's  prose  and  about  cer- 
to  its  axle.  He  worked  on  both  books  as  few  men  tain  verses  of  the  poetry  that  Ernest  Dowson  wrote, 
of  letters — and  I  have  Alphonse  Daudet  in  my  mind  that,  stiffen  I  my  back  never  so  bravely,  that  solilo- 
when  I  say  this,  as  well  as  Henryk  Sienkiewicz —  quize  I  never  so  comfortably  "Let  the  dead  bury  the 
have  ever  worked.  He  was  so  entirely  an  artist  that  dead,"  1  have  at  the  loss  of  this  artist — 1  say  noth- 
he  could  never  leave  a  phrase  alone.  He  had  the  ing  now  about  my  friend — a  grief  which  lies  far 
preciousness  of  George  Moore  or  of  Maupassant,  deeper  that  human  tears,  deeper  far  than  the  tears 
without  their  fortune.  He  afifords  altogether  the  which  I  shed  at  his  going  away,  when  the  brick- 
most  discouraging  example  of  the  inutility  of  con-  layer's  wife,  to  whom  1  have  alluded  above,  asked 
scientiousness  in  modern  English  literature  that  one  me  with  English  expletives,  "What  was  the  use  of 
can  find.  He  worked  well  and  with  genius  for  ten  that  blubbering  now  that  the  gentleman  was  gone?" 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  whole  of  I  do  not  know  where  I  met  Ernest  Dowson  first, 
that  time — even  including  a  quantity  of  Grub-street  I  know  where  I  met  him  last — that  is  to  say,  day  for 
productions  to  which  he  was  constrained — he  ever  day,  six  weeks  before  his  death.  It  was  in  a  place  in 
earned  a  wage  equivalent  to  that  of  the  husband  of  Bedford  street,  a  place  where  they  sell  spirits,  and 
the  bricklayer's  wife  who  performed  in  my  cottage  where  the  "M'as-tu-vus"  of  London  congregate.  I 
on  his  dead  body  the  last  offices  which  our  poor  was  downstairs,  writing  some  futile  paragraphs  on 
bodies  exact.  He  wrote  short  stories  which  are  public  paper.  He  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
masterpieces — you  should  read  "Dilemmas" ;  he  I  turned  round.  It  was  as  if  Death  had — being  in  a 
was  an  exquisite  poet.  Mr.  Smithers,  his  publisher,  kindly  mood — beckoned  me  away  from  that  unrest 
will  tell  you  that  certain  admirers  of  his — alas,  too  which  the  men  in  Bedford  street  miscall  delight.  I 
few — took  his  volumes  by  the  half  quire,  and  as  a  questioned  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  sore 
translator  from  the  French  into  limpid  English  he  stress  and  had  crawled  out  to  procure  from  a  pub- 
had  no  rival.  And  it  was  all  in  vain,  in  the  sense  lisher  a  little  money.  I  did  not  know  then  that  his 
that  honest  work  should  procure  some  happiness,  a  landlord — in  a  vague  garret,  somewhere  on  the 
little  sunshine,  a  few  of  the  things  which  tend  to  rec-  outskirts  of  Somers  Town — had  that  afternoon  de- 
oncile  one  with  all  the  tears  and  stress  of  this  life,  livered  to  him  an  ultimatum  whereby  he  would  have 
He  knew  it ;  he  felt  it,  and  I  shall  not  presently  for-  been  homeless  on  the  morrow,  failing  the  publisher 
get  the  grey  Kentish  evening  on  which  he  said  to  (who  had  failed  him)  ;  but  what  I  did  know — for  I 
me:  "Literature  has  failed  for  me.  I  shall  look  saw  it — was  that  here  was  a  man  in  a  very  great 
somewhere  else  in  the  future."  I  said  nothing,  al-  weakness,  a  man  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  kind- 
though  now  1  recognize  that  I  had  a  presentiment  ness  and  artistic  sympathy  more  than  I  am  to  most 
that  there  were  perhaps  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  men ;  and  so  I  asked  him  to  come  away  with  me, 
better  things  for  Ernest  Dowson  than  that  eternal  and  to  leave  his  Somers  Town  landlord  to  clamor 
straining  of  eyes  towards  a  promised  land  into  for  the  present,  and  just  to  take  a  rest, 
which  there  is  and  never  can  be  any  entering.  At  And  so  he  came  home  with  me.  And  if  he  had 
the  time  I  did  not  know  how  good  was  God  to  be  never  written  a  line  to  exhilarate  my  heart,  I  could 
to  him.  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  those  six 

He  was  born  at  Lee,  near  Lewisham,  thirty-two  weeks  when  I  sat  with  him  all  day,  and  lay  in  his 

years  ago,  and  he  now  lies  in  Kent  from  which  he  room  at  night.    For  I  think  that  in  the  last  days  of 

sprang.    Kentish  people  will  be  proud  of  him  now  an  artist's  life  all  the  treasures  that  are  in  an  artist's 

that  it  is  too  late,  and  that  all  the  appreciation  of  all  mind  are  scattered  in  largesse  on  those  nigh  to  him. 

the  world  cannot  wipe  out  one  sad  line  from  his  This,  I  know,  was  not  the  case  with  Baudelaire.    It 

classical  mouth  or  put  one  little  glint  of  content-  was  certainly  so  with  Ernest  Dowson.  What  a  beau- 

ment  into  his  spiritual  eyes.  tiful  soul  revealed  itself  at  every  moment  of  the  day, 

T  do  not  wish  to    be   critical   about   his   works,  and  how  one  grew  to  love  a  man  so  distressed ! — 

Chaucun  a  son  metier.    There  are  many  critics  who  yet  so  good  and  so  patient  that  when  I  think  of 

will  be  busy  about  the  very  sweet  English  poet  that  those  six  weeks  I  can  vaguely  discriminate  the  com- 

he  was.    My  metier  is  here  that  of  a  friend  and  to  forts  of  Calvary. 

some  extent  of  a  moralist,  who  is  very  unhappy,  and  We  were  very  cheerful  all  the  time,  and  we  talked 

who  sees  in  this  life  and  in  this  death  another  rea-  of  literature  from  morning  to  night.     He  wanted 

son  to  deplore  the  fatal  impulse  which  drives  those  Landor's  "Imaginary  Conversations,"  but,  though 

insufficiently  equipped  with  tenacity,  and  prudence,  I  ordered  it  from  a  local  librarian,  the  book  did  not 

and,  above  all,  combative  strength,  into  the  arduous  come  until  it  was  too  late.    But  he  glutted  himself 
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on  Dickens,  and  I  had  also  an  "Esmond,"  by 
Thackeray,  to  put  into  his  gaunt  hands.  He  had 
"Esmond"  in  his  bed,  by  the  way,  when  he  died. 
But,  as  to  Dickens,  here  was  a  perfect  stylist  and 
most  laborious  artist  who  delighted  himself  for  the 
last  precious  days  of  a  short  life  in  the  hasty  writ- 
ings, but  perfect  humanity,  of  our  English  Balzac. 

And  I  shall  never  take  up  "Oliver  Twist"  again 
without  remembering  these  circumstances :  Five 
hours  before  Ernest  Dowson  died  I  was  lying  on  a 
couch  in  a  room  adjoining  his,  keeping  myself 
awake  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  adven- 
tures of  that  most  smug  of  prigs,  so  as  to  keep  con- 
verse with  my  friend,  who  could  not  get  to  sleep  and 
who  had  begged  me  to  talk  to  him.  I  happened  to 
say  to  him,  to  show  that  I  was  vigilant:  "How  ab- 
surdlv  melodramatic  this  is,  about  the  murder  of 
Nancy.  Do  you  think  that,  for  anything  Fagin 
could  tell  him,  Sikes,  who  knew  Fagin  to  be  the 
worst  liar  on  earth,  would  have  killed  his  missus?" 

"No,"  said  Dowson ;  "he  would  have  gone  for 
Claypole."  And  that  was  the  last  thing  on  litera- 
ture that  he  ever  said.  For,  when  he  awoke  four 
hours  later  it  was  to  ask  for  a  doctor — till  then  he 
had  always  strenuously  refused  to  see  one.  Too 
late,  for  the  rest.  Too  late  by  many  months.  For 
the  doctors  and  the  coroner's  people,  who  did  come 
^fter  the  end,  said  that  the  death  was  caused  by  tu- 
lierculosis.  I  would  add  "accelerated  by  privation," 
for  I  afterwards  learned  at  his  lodgings  that  repeat- 
edly, during  the  months  which  preceded  my  meet- 
ing with  him,  he  had  passed  whole  days,  and  even 
couples  of  days,  without  leaving  his  room  or  procur- 
ing food.  He  had  the  delicacy  and  pride  of  all  elect 
artistic  temperaments,  and  rather  than  communi- 
cate with  his  relations — kindest  and  most  generous 
of  people — he  preferred  to  suffer.  And  he  held  that 
a  man  working  at  a  trade  should  live  by  it. 

I  think  his  example  is  one  on  which  young  au- 
thors should  meditate.  Not  in  discouragement  from 
a  fine  and  noble  profession,  but  to  derive  caution 
and  prudence.  I  think  his  sad  life  and  early  death 
should  warn  all  but  the  strongest  against  taking  to 
literature,  pure  and  simple,  as  a  sole  means  of  a  live- 
lihood. And  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  I  think  they 
teach  the  lesson  that  in  literature  also  some  spirit  of 
commerciality  is  essential.  He  suffered  so  pitiably 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  failed,  after  doing  his 
best,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  morbid 
self-reproach  did  much  towards  breaking  him  down. 
If  he  had  been  a  little  more  practical  in  his  dealings 
with  the  publishers,  a  little  more  provident,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  had  sacrificed  a  little  of  his  artistic 
prejudice  to  the  public  demand,  his  life  might  have 
been  different. 


And  yet  I  don't  know.  I  cannot  conceive  Ernest 
Dowson  otherwise  than  supremely  unhappy.  He 
was  not  of  thi.c  world  or  for  it.  A  symbol  of  his  life 
was  given  to  mc  in  the  first  days  of  my  visit  here.  I 
was  walking  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine saw  a  yellow  butterfly  disporting  itself  under 
the  leafless  trees.  It  was  trying  to  be  happy  and 
fancied  the  spring  was  come.  And  that  evening 
there  was  a  terrible  snowstorm,  and  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  icy  shower  battering  down  the  fragile 
and  gaudy  wings.  I  could  not  but  think  that  such 
natures  as  was  Ernest  Dowson's  have  as  much 
chance  of  lasting  happiness  in  this  world  as  had  that 
yellow  papillon  in  the  treacherous  sunshine.  Above 
the  leafless  trees  the  crushing  storm  lies  gathering. 
There  was  no  power  of  resistance  here.  It  is  cruel, 
doubtless,  and  heartrending,  but  it  is  the  nature  of 
things.  We  can  but  steel  our  hearts  and,  forgetting 
the  snowstorm,  think  of  the  sunshine  and  the  brave 
flutter  that  for  a  little  while  the  yellow  wings  made 
— a  thing  of  beauty,  a  passing  joy. 

—Robert  H.  Sherard,  in  "The  Author." 

* 
Hawthorne  spent  from  six  months  to  a  year  in 
the  composition  of  each  of  his  romances. 

♦ 

Robertson  required  six  years  to  prepare  his 
"History  of  Charles  V." 

Mulhall  the  great  statistician,  devoted  nearly 
thirty  years  to  the  preparation  of  his  "Dictionary  of 

Statistics." 

* 

Grote  is  reported  to  have  spent  fifteen  years  in 
the  work  of  preparing  and  writing  his  "History  of 
Greece." 

Charles  Lamb  would  write  one  of  his  essays  in 
an  evening,  after  a  day  spent  at  his  desk  in  the  East 
India  office. 


Goldsmith  wrote  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in  six 
weeks.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  story  of  his  own 
recollections. 

vSpenser,  from  first  to  last,  cousumed  four  years 
of  tolerably  steady  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the 
"Faerie  Queene." 


Crowley  wrote  very  rapidly.  Most  of  his  short 
poems  were  each  composed  in  a  day  or  less.  He 
often  wrote  and  finished  a  poem  in  a  single  fore- 
noon. 
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THE    SECLUSION    AND    ISOLATION    OF 
HAWTHORNE. 

In  the  course  of  that  most  deHghtful  conversation 
upon  Hawthorne  which  was  held  last  summer  at 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  I  suggested  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  far  Hawthorne's  shy  and  isolated 
life  was  reflected  in  his  writings.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  execrable  piece  of  bad  taste  to  inter- 
rupt the  charming  flow  of  personal  reminiscence  on 
that  fresh  and  serene  summer  morning,  by  entering 
at  length  upon  that  subject.  It  seems  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  did  make  (unsatisfactory  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  were)  served  to  whet  curiosity  in 
several  quarters,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  state 
here  in  full  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lathrop's  "Study  of  Hawthorne"  is  a  most 
conscientious  and  German-like  piece  of  historical 
and  psychological  work.    The  subtile  thoughts  that 
are  sprinkled  through  its  chapters,  reveal  a  deep, 
and  quiet,  and  delicate  mind.    The  finest  things  in 
it  are  unconscious ;  show  the  careless  ease  of  great 
strength.     The  whole   ground    is    covered   by  the 
writer,  and  yet  part  of  the  w^ork  is  not  cleanly  done ; 
it  is  cluttered  by  the  chips  and  snippings.     Often 
the  lightning  of  his  thought  falls  not  through  the 
cloud  like  a  swift  sword  of  gold,  but  fills  it  all  with 
dim  phosphorescence.     The  elusive  thought  often 
lurks  in  the  far    background — like    the    figure    in 
Alice  Pyncheon's  vision.    Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to 
this  characteristic  of  his  work  that  I  have  failed  to 
discover  in  it  more  than  an  allusion  to  tlie  subject 
I  am  about  to  treat.     He  wisely  warns  us  against 
making  Hawthorne's  writing  autobiographic.     To 
do  so,  would  be  pedantic  and  ridiculous.    May  we 
ever  be  spared  such  profanation  of  the  writing  of 
our  most  delicate  genius.     We  tremble  lest  some 
fool  may  set  about  the  fool's  task.    Let  me  clear  my 
skirts  at  once  of  any  such  crime,  by  stating  that  I 
intend  only  to  maintain,  in  a  general  way,  that  there 
is    a    single   thought    running    through    all    Haw- 
thorne's larger  dramas  of  sin,  and  through  the  large 
number  of  minor  tales  that  delineate  the  eflfects  of 
sin  upon  the  life,  namely :  the  thought  that  sin  iso- 
lates the  individual  from  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  further,  that  this    fact    of   the    isolating 
power  of  sin,  Hawthorne  was  enabled    to    under- 
stand, not  because  he  sinned  the  sins  of  which  he 
writes,   but   because  of  the  peculiar  solitude  and 
loneliness  of  his  early  life,  together  with  the  exqui- 
site susceptibility  of  remorse  for  any  little  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  wrong  done  by  him,  which 
susceptibility  he  possessed  in  common  with  all  deli- 
cate natures.    To  understand  how  deeply  the  chill 
of  loneliness  struck  into  Hawthorne's  soul  in  the 


Salem  days,  we  have,  first  and  always,  to  remember 
the  tremulous  susceptibility  of  his  nature ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of   the  chief 
cause  of  his  solitude — i.  e.,  the  character  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived.    It  is  true  that  his  inherited 
disposition  was  such  that  he   would    always    have 
lived  in  greater  or  less  retirement  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   But  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  Salem  society  intensified  the  natural  bias 
of  his  disposition.    On  page  138  of  his  "Study,"  Mr. 
Lathrop  gives  us  the  facts.     Hawthorne  was  poor 
and  a  Democrat,  in  the  midst  of  a  proud  Whig  aris- 
tocracy.   The  town  was  divided  up  into  "circles  of 
social  mummies,  swathed  in  cerements  harder  than 
brass,"  to  use  the  words  of  another  as  applied  to 
Boston  society.     Hawthorne  in  Salem  writhed  un- 
der the  blows  of  a  triple-thonged  lash ;  poverty,  un- 
popular political  standing,  and  apparent  failure  as  a 
writer.     The  gentle  melancholy  of  his  nature  was 
deepened  by  these  things.    As  he  brooded  long  and 
solitarily  over  the  social  stigma  under  which  he  la- 
bored, and  the  apparent  unsuccessfulness  of  his  lit- 
erary work — as  he  drank  the  bitter  wine  of  defeat, 
and  day  by  day  heard  through  the  quiet  house  the 
trailing  of  the  black  robes  of  sorrow — there  not  only 
stole  over  his  soul  a  poignant  consciousness  of  the 
evil  of  aloofness  from  the  cheerful,  busy  life  of  men, 
but,  to  his  quick  conscience,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
it  were  due,  in  his  case,  to  some  inherent  defect  of 
nature.     He  sometimes  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
at  the  apparition  of  himself.    And  yet,  after  all,  these 
moods  were  only  occasional  and  transient.    His  ro- 
bust and  healthy  physique  enabled  him  to  play  the 
master    over    these    despondent    moods.      In    the 
gleaming  sunny  chambers  of  his  fantasy  were  many 
doors  opening  abruptly  upon  the  dark,  inane,  and 
ghost-haunted  region  of  despair,  and  if  occasion- 
ally   he    permitted    the    dim    phantoms    to    troop 
through  the  opened  doors,  it  was  only  that  he  might 
group  them,  sketch  them,  and  then  wave  them  back. 
In    the    character   of    Gervase    Hastings,  in  the 
"Christmas  Banquet,"  the  isolated  and  unsympa- 
thetic nature  is  most  powerfully  personified.     The 
character  is  typical — i.  e.,  it  it  an  almost  impossibly- 
perfect  impersonation  of  the  trait  of  character  to  be 
described.    The  character  seems  to  be  a  purely  typ- 
ical instance,  for  this  further  reason — that  the  mis- 
fortune of  loneliness  appears  not  to  be  due  to  any 
sin  of  Gervase  Hastings  himself,  but  to  have  been 
inherited.     Tlie  feeling  is  thus  described  by  him : 
"It  is  a  chillness ;  a  want  of  earnestness ;  a  feeling 
as  if  what  should  be  my  heart  were  a  thing  of  vapor ; 
a  haunting  perception  of  unreality."     In  a  passage 
in  "The  Marble  Faun,"  the  character  is  still  more 
vividly  described :     "This  perception  of  an  infinite 
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shivering  solitude,  amid  which    we    cannot    come  isolated  him  from  sympathy  with  the  warm,  and 

close  enough  to  human  beings  to  be  warmed  by  loving,    and     erring    human    beings     immediately 

tliem,  and  where  they  turn  to  cold,  chilly  shapes  of  around  him.    Sin  isolates  both  the  sinner,  and  also, 

mist,  is  one  of  the  most  forlorn  results  of  any  acci-  in  many  cases,  the  one  sinned  against — the  innocent 

dent,  crime,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  that  puts  an  person.    For  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  see  Hilda, 

individual  at  jar  with  the  world."    It  was  this  sense  Hepzibah  and  Clifford,  and  Roger  Chillingworth. 

of  chillness  and  unreality  that  made  Gervase  Hast-  The  case  of    Oonatello    is    very    interesting — very 

ings  the  most  miserable  of  the  ten  miserable  guesis  beautiful  ana  subtile.    After  his  sin,  the  nymph  was 

annually    assembled    at    the    Christmas    Banquet,  frightened  from  the  fountain  of  his  ancestral  home, 

Year  after  year,  in  accordance  with  the  founder's  and  the  birds  refused  any  longer  to  come  at  his  call, 

bequest,  the  flaring  torches  mingled  their    golden  The    fountain-nymph    symbolizes    the    quiet    and 

splendor  with  the  purple  of  the  dusky  curtains  in  soothing  effects  of  nature  upon  the  innocent  mind ; 

the  somber,  wreath-hung  hall.    Year  after  year  the  and  in  his  delineation  of  Donatello,  Hawthorne  has 

guests  assembled,  only  each  time  to  murmur  at  the  shown  us  how,  by  sin,  one  is  not  only  isolated  from 

bestowal  of  the  cypress-wreath  upon  the  only  one  his  brother-men,  but  also  from  nature — hardest  lot 

of  their  number  who  seemed  to  have  no  grief.    But  of  all  to  the  poetic  mind.    But  repentance  can  work 

his  misfortune  was  the  deepest  of  all :    he  felt  no  a  change ;  and  in  the  case  of  Donatello,  we  are  told 

strong  emotion  of  any  kind.    Joy  moved  him  not;  that  "when  first  the  idea  was  suggested  "f  living  for 

nor  grief.    Men  passed  before  him  like  shadows  on  the   welfare   of   his    fellow-creatures,    the    original 

the  wall.     His  children  came  coldly  to  his  knees,  beauty  which  sorrow  had  partly  effaced  came  back 

His  wife  wept  in  secret  at  the  desolation  of  her  life,  elevated  and  spiritualized.    In  the  black  depths  the 

His  riches,  his  cultivated  and  scholarly  taste,  his  Faun  had  found  a  soul,  and  was  struggling  with  it 

library — none  of  these  things  alleviated  his  misfor-  toward  the  light  of  heaven."     The  experience  of 

tune;  he  was  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  Hester  Prynne  is  exactly  similar.    Recall  the  scene 

The  key-note  of  the  story  called  "Ethan  Brand"  in  the  forest — the  meeting  of  Dimmesdale  with  Hes- 
is,  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  to  have  so  seared  ter  and  little  Pearl.  The  great  master's  hand  (which 
the  soul  by  crime  that  one  has  utterly  destroyed  his  never  forgot  its  cunning)  here  showed  its  power,  in 
sympathy  for  his  fellow-men.  How  this  powerful  causing  the  old  beautv  to  return  to  Hester's  face, 
story  makes  one  shudder !  In  whose  mind  is  not  and  the  sunshine  to  break  out  around  her,  when  for 
the  picture  of  that  white  and  crumbling  skeleton  in  a  moment  she  resolved  to  break  the  spell  that  held 
the  lime-kiln  forever  indelibly  impressed?  "Rappac-  her  a  solitary  recluse,  and  share  with  her  husband 
cini's  Daughter"  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of  the  joys  of  social  life  in  some  distant  land.  And, 
Hawthorne's  minor  stories,  glowing  with  the  rich-  although  she  was  disappointed  in  this  plan,  and  the 
est  fancy,  with  a  perfect  melody  of  words,  like  the  old  sad  look  returned  to  her  face,  yet  note  that  after 
sound  of  far-off  mellow  bells.  It  seems  almost  sac-  the  confession  and  death  of  Dimmesdale,  when  the 
rilegious  to  spoil  such  a  work  of  pure  art  with  a  guilty  one  had  but  the  bond  of  union  with  her 
moral ;  and  yet  in  all  Hawthorne's  work  the  ethical  townsmen  of  common  knowledge  and  confession  of 
purpose  of  the  Puritan  lurks  beneath  the  artist's  de-  sin,  her  nature  yet  grew  chastened,  and  spiritual- 
light  in  the  beautiful.  Almost  all  his  fictions  have  ized,  and  refined  by  her  ministrations  to  the  suffer- 
a  moral.  That  of  "Rappaccini's  Daughter"  is,  that  ing  and  sorrowing.  'The  scarlet  letter  ceased  to  be 
we  should  avoid  the  baleful  influence  of  the  selfish  a  stigma." 

study  of  art  or  science  for  the  sake  of  personal  In  the  "Seven  Gables"  we  have  the  indirect  effect 
culture,  and  apart  from  sympathy  of  our  fellow-  of  sin  portrayed.  The  crime  of  Judge  Pyncheon 
men.  In  the  story  of  "Young  Goodman  Brown,"  not  only  made  life  to  him  in  his  secret  soul  a  dreary 
again  we  are  solemnly  warned  against  the  sin  of  dis-  unreality,  and  sealed  up  the  fountain  of  love  for  his 
trust  of  our  fellows.  The  same  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  fellows,  but  it  consigned  to  a  life  of  terrible  sadness 
from  "Egotism,  or  The  Bosom  Serpent."  Haunted  and  solitude  two  other  innocent  souls.  Were  ever 
by  the  dreadful  belief  that  a  snake  was  lodged  in  his  loneliness  and  bitter  grief  so  depicted  before  as  in 
breast,  the  hero,  Roderick  Elliston,  was  cured  of  his  the  person  of  poor  Hepzibah?  What  iron  gates  of 
hallucination  the  moment  his  gentle  wife  whispered  despair  had  forever  closed  upon  her,  with  the  con- 
in  his  ear  the  words,  "Forget  yourself  in  the  idea  of  signment  of  Clifford  to  prison !  And  was  ever  utter 
another."  Then  did  he  perceive  that  the  serpent  in  hopelessness  so  pictured  as  it  is  in  Clifford  Pynch- 
his  bosom  was  his  own  selfishness.  eon?    Poor,  delicate,  sybarite  nature,  so  hopelessly 

In  "The  Blithedale  Romance,"  the  stern  and  sel-  crushed, 

fish  philanthropy  of  Hollingsworth  has  gradually  The  conclusion  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  mat- 
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di 


ter,  I  am  sure,  Hawthorne  would  say  to  be  this : 
Sedulously  avoid  everything  that  tends  to  destroy 
sympathy  and  love  in  your  breast.  This  was  the 
course  Hawthorne  himself  pursued.  The  entire 
period  of  his  happy  married  life  was  one  of  social 
affection  and  sympathy.  He  saw  the  danger  of  iso- 
lation in  time  to  avoid  it,  and  in  his  "Dramas  of 
Sorrow"  he  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
warned  others  against  the  danger  and  helped  them 
to  avoid  it. 

— William  Sloane  Kennedy,  in  " Calif ornian,"  Aug- 
ust, 1 88 1. 

* 

AUTHORS'    FAVORITE    FOODS    AND 

DRINKS. 

Present-day  authors  are  not  such  epicures  as  were 
some  of  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  are  abstemious  to  a  fault. 

Of  such  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  famous  Rus- 
sian writer,  who  never  touches  alcohol,  and  eats 
sparingly  of  a  vegetarian  diet.  Jules  Verne  is  also 
a  total  abstainer,  though  not  a  vegetarian. 

On  the  other  hand,  nobody  appreciated  good  liv- 
ing better  than  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala;  and 
Dickens  was  not  insensible  to  its  charms. 

Of  Pope,  poet  and  epicure,  it  is  recorded  that  he 
would  lie  in  bed  for  days  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's, 
unless  he  were  told  tjiere  were  stewed  lampreys  for 
dinner.  On  learning  this  he  would  at  once  arise 
and  go  down  to  partake  of  his  favorite  dish. 

Charles  Lamb,  most  lovable  of  essayists,  had  a 
weakness  for  roast  pig.  He  also  delighted  in  a 
draught  of  porter  served  in  pewter,  and  many  great 
men  did  he  invite  to  join  him  in  a  pot  of  this  bever- 
age at  his  favorite  resort,  a  snug  little  inn  at  Ed- 
monton. 

Lord  Byron  loved  the  good  things  of  the  table, 
but  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  dined  four  days  a 
week  on  fish  and  vegetables,  and  "wined"  on  a  pint 
of  claret.  After  starving  himself  into  an  unnatural 
thinness,  he  took  freely  to  wine  and  Holland  gin,  '^f 
which  latter  it  is  recorded  he  consumed  a  pint  al- 
most every  night.  At  Newstead  Abbey  he  used  a 
drinking-cup  formed  of  a  human  skull. 

The  brilliant  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  written  one 
of  his  plays,  "Pizarro,"  over  claret  and  sandwiches 
in  Drury  Lane  Theater.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  when  an  idea  was  reluctant  a  glass  of  port 
would  ripen  it,  and  that  when  it  came  freely  a  glass 
of  port  was  a  glorious  reward  for  it.  When  in  the 
agonies  of  composition  he  needed  the  excitement  of 
wine. 

Throughout  his  life  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  extreme 
partiality  for  a  leg  of  mutton.    He  writes :    "At  my 


Aunt  Ford's  I  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mut- 
ton that  she  used  to  talk  of  it.  My  mother,  who 
was  affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously  that 
it  would  hardly  ever  be  forgotten." 

On  another  occasion  a  friend  treated  the  genial 
doctor  to  new  honey  and  clotted  cream.  He  con- 
sumed so  much  of  this  that  fears  were  entertained 
of  his  making  himself  seriously  ill.  He  was  also 
very  fond  of  tea. 

Fielding,  the  author  of  "Tom  Jones,"  liked  a 
good  table,  and  declared  that  in  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water  he  found  consummate  bliss. 

As  a  regular  beverage  Goldsmith  drank  a  slight 
decoction  of  sassafras,  which  in  his  time  was  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  purifier  of  the  blood.  His 
supper  was  never  anything  more  substantial  than  a 
dish  of  boiled  milk. 

Still  more  meager  was  the  poet  Milton's  last  meal 
of  the  day — that  is,  if  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass 
of  water,  which  he  took  just  before  going  to  bed, 
can  be  called  a  meal. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  declining  an  invita- 
tion to  a  choice  supper,  Dryden  wrote  as  follows  to 
a  lady :  "If  beggars  might  be  choosers,  a  chine  of 
honest  bacon  would  please  my  appetite  more  than 
all  the  marrow  puddings,  for  I  like  them  better 
plain,  having  a  very  vulgar  stomach." 

Bread,  water  and  vegetables  constituted  the  diet 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  when  writing  his  "Principia," 
and  he  ate  very  sparingly  even  of  that — so  sparing- 
ly, in  fact,  that  he  sometimes  inquired  if  he  had 
dined. 

The  delicacies  of  the  table  possessed  no  attrac- 
tions for  Shelley,  who  was  of  the  firm  belief  that 
animal  food  was  detrimental  to  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. 

At  one  tim.e  Benjamin  Franklin  had  a  notion  of 
becoming  a  vegetarian.  Referring  to  this  he  says: 
"I  hesitated  some  time  between  principle  and  in- 
clination, till,  at  last,  recollecting  that  when  a  cod 
had  been  opened  some  small  fish  were  found  in  its 
belly,  I  said  to  myself,  'If  you  eat  one  another  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  may  not  eat  you.' 

"I  accordingly  dined  on  the  cod  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  and  have  since  continued  to  eat 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  returning  only  occasion- 
ally to  my  vegetable  plan." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  temperate  in  all  things.  He 
was  wont  to  declare  that  greatness  of  any  kind  had 
no  greater  foe  than  the  habit  of  drinking. 

Old  Dr.  Parr  had  a  special  liking  for  hot  boiled 
lobsters  with  a  profusion  of  shrimp  sauce.  While 
another  ancient  writer  on  fishy  topics,  Dr.  Ronde- 
let,  had  such  a  weakness  for  figs  that  he  died  from 
eating  them  to  excess. 
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According  to  Lord  George  Fordyce,  one  meal  a 
day  being  enough  for  a  lion,  it  should  also  be 
enough  for  a  man.  That  was  all  he  took  himself, 
hi:-  (lining  hour  being  four  o'clock.  He  then  par- 
took of  a  plate  of  fish,  half  a  broiled  chicken,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  rump  steak,  a  tankard  of  strong 
ale,  a  bottle  of  port,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
brandy. 

This  took  him  one  hour  and  a  half  to  consume, 
and  lasted  him  till  four  o'clock  the  next  day — as 
well  it  might. 

* 

DE    BURY'S    "PHILOBIBLON." 

In  a  limited  edition,  on  good  paper,  attractively 
printed  and  bound,  comes  a  new  edition  of  what  is 
probably  the  first  book  about  books  ever  written, 
and  also  a  strong  plea  in  defense  of  book  collecting. 
It  seems  to  be  very  little  known  to  book  lovers  in 
general,  a  fact  most  conclusively  proved  by  the 
small  number  of  editions  published  and  the  limited 
number  of  copies  in  each.  Mr.  Charles  Orr,  of  the 
Case  Library,  Cleveland,  the  editor  of  the  present 
edition,  in  his  preface  very  justly  remarks  that  it  is 
seldom  a  book  with  such  a  great  reputation  is  so 
neglected  by  publishers,  and,  one  might  add,  by  the 
public  also. 

Finished  by  De  Bury  in  his  manor  at  Auckland 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1345,  "The  Philobiblon"  was 
first  printed  at  Cologne  in  1473,  ^"  ^  small  quarto 
volume,  without  paging,  signatures,  or  catchwords, 
its  printer  being  said  to  be  O.  Gops  de  Enskyrchen, 
but  showing  no  indication  of  authorship  outside  the 
text.  The  Latin  edition  was  frequently  reprinted, 
notably  the  1483  Spires  edition,  rarer  even  than  the 
first,  a  very  good  copy  being  in  the  British  Museum. 
There  was  also  an  edition  printed  in  Paris  in  1500, 
the  first  editions  printed  in  English  being  those 
issued  at  Oxford  in  1598-9,  the  1599  edition  having 
prefixed  a  Latin  dedicatory  letter  of  four  pages  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Bodley,  in  which  the  latter  is 
compared  to  De  Bury,  "for  his  devotion  to  litera- 
ture and  his  benefactions  to  the  university." 

From  this  time  on  until  within  the  present  cen- 
tury "The  Philobiblon"  was  not  reprinted  sepa- 
rately, but  only  as  a  portion  of  collected  works.  But 
in  1832  an  anonymous  translation  of  "The  Philobib- 
lon"— "London;  Printed  for  Thomas  Rodd,  2 
Great  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square,"  (8vo.,  pp. 
viii.,  151) — made  its  appearance.  Lord  Campbell, 
in  his  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,"  first  volume, 
1845,  cites  this  translation,  but  without  knowing  its 
author.  However,  it  is  known  to  have  been  the 
work  of  John  Bellingham  Inglis,  a  well-known 
Student  and  collector  of  early  printed  books.    Only 


a  small  number  were  issued,  and  this  edition  has 
long  been  out  of  print  and  very  scarce. 

The  first  edition  of  "The  Philobiblon,"  professing 
to  furnish  adequate  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1856,  it  being  the  work  of 
M.  Hippolyte  Cocheris  of  the  Mazarine  Library. 
This  edition  was  published  in  an  issue  of  500  copies, 
but  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance from  a  bibliographical  standpoint.  The 
next  edition  in  point  of  issue  was  that  of  Samuel 
Hand,  Albany,  1861,  which  comprised  a  translation 
of  the  text  of  Cocheris  and  the  Inglis  translation ; 
but  this  is  also  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  was  only 
printed  in  an  edition  of  230  copies,  thirty  on  larger 
paper. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  m.anuscripts  of  "The 
Philobiblon"  in  existence,  the  Serapeum,  an  impor- 
tant German  bibliographical  journal,  listing  nine- 
teen manuscripts  as  early  as  1843;  t>ut  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Thomas,  whose  edition  of  "The  Philobiblon"  was 
printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Kagan,  Paul, 
French  &  Co.,  London,  t888,  w^as  able  to  find  and 
carefully  examine  thirty-five  such  manuscripts  while 
his  edition  was  in  course  of  preparation,  seven  of 
which,  including  four  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Thomas 
"Philobiblon,"  which  was  issued  in  an  edition  limit- 
ed to  750  copies,  printed  from  type,  is  a  very  hand- 
some one,  containing  introductions,  both  biographi- 
cal and  bibliographical,  the  Latin  text,  and  a  new 
English  version  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  expressly  for 
this  edition,  it  without  doubt  being  the  best  edition 
easily  available  to  students. 

In  1889  appeared  the  Grolier  Club  edition — a 
beautifully  printed  work  in  three  volumes,  edited 
from  the  best  manuscripts  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Prof.  Andrew 
Fleming  West  of  Princeton  University,  in  an  edi- 
tion limited  to  297  copies  on  paper  and  three  on 
vellum,  one  vellum  copy  being  retained  in  the  club 
library  and  the  other  two  sold  at  auction  in  1890, 
one  for  $410  and  the  other  for  $645.  respectively. 
Prof.  West  spent  three  years  in  editing  this  beautiful 
edition,  making  a  careful  investigation  of  all  extant 
manuscripts,  and  becoming  so  interested  in  his  task 
that  he  says : 

"The  book  became  and  will  remain  part  of  my 
life,  and  nothing  better  tells  the  aflfection  I  have  for 
it  than  the  Latin  verse  I  found  entered  at  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  Oxford  manuscript  of  'Philobiblon' 
by  some  mediaeval  admirer  *  *  *  to  put  it  in 
English :  H 

"  '  Gold  has  no  worth  where  Philobiblon  shines.'  " 

Prof.  West'sLatin  text  is  so  accurate  and  his  Eng- 
lish translation  so  thoroughly  "the  true   English 
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style  that  would  render  best  the  Latin,"  that  his  edi- 
tion is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  both  the  small 
number  thus  issued  and  the  fact  that,  published  at 
$25,  the  Grolier  "Philobiblon"  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value,  put  it  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  book-lover. 

Mr.  Orr,  the  editor  of  the  present  edition,  which 
it  limited  to  475  copies  on  deckle-edged  paper  and 
25  on  Japan,  claims  that  the  Inglis  translation,  of 
which  this  edition  is  a  reprint,  is,  "with  all  its  faults, 
more  spirited,  if  not  so  accurate,  as  the  others." 

The  editor  makes  no  attempt  "to  go  over  anew  in 
the  introductory  matter  the  ground  already  so  well 
covered  by  competent  hands."  The  present  edition 
contains  an  interesting  biographical  introduction  of 
De  Bury  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  book  collector.  Of 
the  latter  side  of  his  character  Mr.  Orr  writes : 

"He  had  by  far  the  best  private  library  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  written  that  it  contained  more  books 
than  the  libraries  of  all  the  other  English  Bishops 
together.  He  had  collections  of  books  in  each  of 
his  residences,  and  they  so  filled  his  rooms  that  his 
friends  often  had  some  difificulty  in  finding  a  place 
to  stand  or  sit.  His  love  for  books  was  not  only 
ardent  and  sincere,  but  stands  out  the  more  clearly 
because  he  lived  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  that 
loved  them  so  little.  He  knew  that  his  book- 
collecting  propensities  were  obnoxious  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  many,  traduced  by  whose  wonderings  we 
are  sometimes  remarked  upon  for  superfluous  earn- 
estness in  that  matter  alone,  sometimes  for  a  display 
of  vanity,  and  sometimes  for  immoderate  pleasure 
in  literature." 

The  present  edition  also  contains  bibliographical 
notes  of  the  various  editions  in  which  "The  Philo- 
biblon" has  appeared — the  desc'riptions  being 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Thomas  and  West  editions, 
passing  thence  directly  to  the  English  text  of  "The 
Philobiblon"  itself,  there  being  no  Latin  text  given. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed  in  large,  bold  type  and 
contains  attractive  headbands  and  tailpieces,  and 
should  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  all  book 
lovers  to  whom  it  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  binding, 
pretty  brown  boards,  with  paper  label,  is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  a  book  of  this  description  and 
should  go  far  to  recommend  this  edition  of  the  work 
of  one  who  has  been  called  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
lish book-lovers. 

*  PHILOBIBLON.  A  treatise  on  the  Love  of 
Books.  By  Richard  De  Bury.  The  English 
translation  thereof  made  by  John  Bellingham 
Inglis,  with  introduction  by  Charles  Orr.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxxvi-143.  New  York:  Meyer  Brothers 
&Co. 
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If  anything  whatever,  according  to  a  degree  of 
value  deserves  a  degree  of  love,  the  present  chapter 
truly  proves  the  ineffable  value  of  books,  though  its 
conclusions  may  probably  not  appear  clear  to  the 
reader ;  for  we  do  not  make  use  of  demonstrations  in 
moral  subjects,  seeing  that  it  is  the  business  of  a 
moral  man  to  seek  for  certainty  accordingly  as  he 
may  have  perceived  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  bear 
it,  as  the  arch-philosopher  witnesseth  (i.  Ethic; 
2.  Metaph.) ;  for  Tully  neither  requires  Euclid,  nor 
does  Euclid  put  faith  in  Tully.  But  this,  indeed, 
we  endeavor,  either  logically  or  rhetorically,  to  in- 
culcate, that  riches  and  pleasure  of  every  kind  ought 
to  give  way  to  books  in  spiritual  mind,  where  the 
spirit,  which  is  charity,  ordaineth  charity. 

In  the  first  place,  indeed,  because  more  wisdom  is 
contained  in  books  than  all  mortals  comprehend, 
and  wisdom  holds  riches  in  no  esteem,  as  alleged  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Moreover,  Aristotle  (Prob- 
lems, Sec.  30,  Dis.  11)  determines  this  question,  viz., 
upon  what  account  did  the  ancients  chiefly  appoint 
prizes  for  gymnastic  and  corporal  exertions,  and 
never  decree  any  reward  for  wisdom?  Which  ques- 
tion he  thus  solves.  In  gymnastic  exercises  the  re- 
ward is  better  and  more  eligible  than  that  for  which 
it  is  given ;  but  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  better 
than  wisdom ;  therefore  no  reward  could  have  been 
assigned  to  wisdom ;  therefore  neither  riches  nor 
pleasure  are  more  excellent  than  wisdom.  Again, 
that  friendship  is  to  be  preferred  to  riches  none  but 
a  fool  will  deny ;  to  this  the  wisest  of  men  bear  wit- 
ness. But  the  arch-philosopher  honors  truth  above 
friendship,  and  the  ancient  Zorobabel  gives  it  prece- 
dence over  all  things ;  therefore,  pleasures  are  in- 
ferior to  truth.  But  the  Sacred  Books  most  power- 
fully preserve  and  contain  the  truth ;  they  are  assur- 
edly the  written  truth  itself ;  for  upon  this  occasion 
we  do  not  assert  the  main  beams  of  the  books  to  be 
parts  of  books,  wherefore  riches  are  inferior  to 
books,  more  especially  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
kinds  of  riches  arc  friends  (witness  Boethius,  De 
Consolatione,  B.  2),  to  which,  however,  the  truth  of 
books  is  preferred  by  Aristotle.  But  further,  as 
riches  are  primarily  and  principally  acknowledged 
to  pertain  to  the  aid  of  the  body  only,  and  as  the 
truth  of  books  is  the  perfection  of  reason,,  which  is 
properly  named  the  good  of  mankind,  so  it  appears 
that  books,  to  a  man  using  them  with  reason,  are 
dearer  than  riches.  Again,  that  by  which  the  faith 
is  most  conveniently  defended,  most  widely  diffused. 
and  most  clearly  preached  ought  to  be  most  beloved 
by  a  faithful  man,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  books, 
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inscribed  in  books  ;  which  our  Savior  most  evidently 
floured  when,  manfully  fighting  against  temptation, 
He  covered  Himself  with  the  shield  of  truth,  not, 
indeed,  of  writing  of  any  sort,  but  promising  that 
what  He  was  about  to  declare  by  the  sound  of  His 
living  voice  was  also  written  (Matt.  iv.). 

Again,  therefore,  nobody  doubts  that  happiness  is 
to  be  preferred  to  riches,  for  happiness  is  consistent 
with  the  operation  of  the  most  noble  and  divine 
knowledge,  which  is  the  most  delectable  of  all 
power  we  possess,  namely,  when  the  intellect  is  en- 
tirely at  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  the  truth  of 
operations  according  to  virtue,  as  the  prince  of 
philosophers  determined  in  the  Nicomachian  Ethics, 
B.  lo;  on  which  account  philosophy  also  appears  to 
possess  admirable  delights  from  its  purity  and  sta- 
bility, as  the  same  author  states  in  the  sequel.  But 
the  contemplation  of  truth  is  never  more  perfect 
than  in  books,  as  the  active  imagination  kept  up  by 
a  book  does  not  permit  the  operation  of  the  intellect 
upon  visible  truth  to  be  interrupted.  For  which 
reason  books  appear  to  be  the  most  immediate  in- 
strument of  speculative  happiness;  whence  Aris- 
totle, the  sun  of  physical  truth,  where  he  unfolds  the 
doctrines  of  objects  of  choice,  teaches  them  to 
philosophize  is  in  itself  more  eligible  than  to  grow 
rich,  although  from  necessary  circumstances  in  the 
case  it  may  be  thought  more  eligible  for  an  indigent 
man  to  grow  rich  than  to  philosophize.  (Topics  3.) 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  books  are  our  most  convenient 
masters,  as  the  preceding  chapters  assume,  it  be- 
comes us  not  undeservedly  to  bestow  upon  them 
not  only  love  but  magisterial  honor. 

Finally,  as  all  men  by  nature  are  desirous  of 
knowledge,  and  as  we  are  able  by  books  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  be  chosen  before  all 
riches,  what  man,  living  according  to  nature,  can 
be  without  an  appetite  for  books?  But,  although 
we  may  see  hogs  despise  pearls,  the  opinion  of  a 
prudent  man  is  in  no  wise  injured  by  that;  he  will 
not  the  less  purchase  proffered  pearls.  The  library, 
therefore,  of  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  all 
riches,  and  nothing  that  can  be  wished  for  is  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  it  (Prov.  iii.)  Whosoever, 
therefore,  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of  science, 
or  even  of  the  faith,  must  of  necessity  make  him- 
self a  lover  of  books. 

OF   THOSE    WHO    OUGHT    MOST    PARTICULARLY   TO 

LOVE   BOOKS. 

To  him  who  recollects  what  has  been  said  it  is 
evident  and  perspicuous  who  ought  to  be  the  great- 
est lover  of  books.  For  who  stands  most  in  need 
of  wisdom  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of   their   calling 


usefully?  Those,  without  doubt,  who  are  most 
firmly  bound  to  exhibit  the  most  ready  and  anxious 
affection  of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  sacred  vessels 
of  wisdom.  But  as  Aristotle,  the  Phoebus  of  phil- 
osophers, who  is  neither  mistaken  nor  to  be  mis- 
taken in  human  affairs,  says  in  the  proem  of  his 
metaphysics:  "It  is  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to 
regulate  both  himself  and  others  properly." 
Wherefore  princes  and  prelates,  judges  and  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  directors  of  public  affairs  what- 
ever, as  they  have  need  of  wisdom  beyond  other 
men,  so  they  ought  to  be  zealous  beyond  other  men 
about  the  vessels  of  wisdom.  Boethius,  indeed, 
emblematically  represented  Philosophy  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand  and  a  book  in  her  right ;  by 
which  it  is  evidently  shown  to  all  men  that  no  one 
can  duly  govern  a  state  without  books.  You,  says 
Boethius,  addressing  himself  to  Philosophy,  sanc- 
tioned this  axiom  by  the  mouth  of  Plato — "that 
states  would  be  happy  if  those  who  studied  wisdom 
ruled  them,  or  if  it  could  happen  that  wisdom  had 
the  appointment  of  their  rulers."  Again,  the  bear- 
ing of  the  emblem  itself  insinuates  this  to  us — that 
inasmuch  as  the  right  hand  excels  the  left,  inso- 
much a  contemplative  life  is  more  worthy  than  an 
active;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  shown  to  be  the 
business  of  a  wise  man  first  to  employ  himself  in 
the  study  of  truth,  and  then  in  the  dispensation  of 
temporal  affairs,  each  in  its  turn.  We  read  that 
Philip  devoutly  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  be- 
cause they  had  granted  to  Alexander  to  be  born  in 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  educated  under  whose  tuition 
he  might  be  worthy  to  govern  his  paternal  king- 
dom. As  Phaeton,  become  the  driver  of  his  father's 
chariot,  was  ignorant  of  its  management,  and  un- 
fortunately administered  the  heat  of  Phoebus, 
sometimes  at  too  near  and  sometimes  at  too  re- 
mote a  distance  he  justly  deserved  to  be  struck 
with  thunder  for  his  unsteady  driving,  and  that  all 
below  might  not  be  put  in  peril.  The  histories, 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  relate  that  there 
were  no  noble  princes  among  them  who  were  un- 
skilled in  literature.  The  sacred  Mosaic  law,  pre- 
scribing a  rule  for  a  king  by  which  he  must  reign, 
commands  him  to  have  the  book  of  Divine  law 
written  out  for  himself,  according  to  the  copy  sef 
forth  by  the  priest,  in  which  he  is  to  read  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  Truly,  God  Himself,  who  made, 
and  daily  and  individually  fashions  the  hearts  of 
men,  had  sufficiently  known  the  slipperiness  of 
human  memory,  and  the  instability  of  virtuous  in- 
tentions in  mankind.  For  which  reason  it  was  His 
will  that  there  should  be  a  book,  an  antidote,  as  it 
were,  to  all  evil,  of  which  He  ordered  the  continued 
reading  and  use  as  the  most  wholesome  daily  food 
of  the  spirit  by  whicb  the  understanding,  being  re- 
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freshed  and  neither  enervated  nor  doubtful,  might 
be  altogether  fearless  in  action.  This  John  of  Salis- 
bury elegantly  touches  upon  in  his  "Policraticon" 
(Lib.  4.)  To  conclude :  All  sorts  of  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  tonsure  of  clerical  name 
against  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  this 
book  complained  are  bound  to  render  service  to 
books  with  perpetual  veneration. 

OF     HANDLING     BOOKS     IN     A     CLEANLY     MANNER, 
AND    KEEPING   THEM   IN   ORDER. 

We  not  only  set  before  ourselves  a  service  to 
God,  in  preparing  volumes  of  new  books,  but  we 
exercise  the  duties  of  a  holy  piety  if  we  first  handle 
them  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  then  return  them  to 
their  proper  places,  and  commend  them  to  unde- 
filing  custody,  that  they  may  rejoice  in  their  purity 
while  held  in  the  hand,  and  repose  in  security  when 
laid  up  in  their  repositories.  Truly,  next  to  the 
vestments  and  vessels  dedicated  to  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  holy  books  deserve  to  be  most  decorously 
handled  by  the  clergy,  upon  which  injury  is  in- 
flicted as  often  as  they  presume  to  touch  them  with 
a  dirty  hand.  Wherefore  we  hold  it  expedient  to 
exhort  students  upon  various  negligences,  which 
can  always  be  avoided,  but  which  are  wonderfully 
injurious  to  books. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  there  be  a  mature 
decorum  in  opening  and  closing  of  volumes,  that 
they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with  precipitous 
haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after  inspection  without  be- 
ing duly  closed,  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  book 
should  be  much  more  carefully  preserved  than  a 
shoe.  But  school  folks  are  in  general  perversely 
educated,  and  if  not  restrained  by  the  rule  of  their 
superiors,  act  with  petulance,  swell  with  presump- 
tion, judge  of  everything  with  certainty,  and  are 
inexperienced  in  anything. 

You  will,  perhaps,  see  a  stiff-necked  youth  loung- 
ing sluggishly  in  his  study.  While  the  frost  pinches 
him  in  winter,  he,  oppressed  with  cold,  his  watery 
nose  drops,  nor  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  wipe  it 
with  his  handkerchief  till  it  has  moistened  the  book 
beneath  it  with  its  vile  dew.  For  such  a  one  I 
would  substitute  a  cobbler's  apron  in  the  place  of 
his  book.  He  has  a  nail  like  a  giant's,  perfumed 
with  stinking  ordure,  with  which  he  points  out  the 
place  of  any  pleasant  subject.  He  distributes  in- 
numerable straws  in  various  places,  with  the  ends 
in  sight,  that  he  may  recall  by  the  mark  what  his 
memory  cp.nnot  retain.  These  straws,  which  the 
stomach  of  the  book  never  digests,  and  which  no- 
body takes  out,  at  first  distend  the  book  from  its 
accustomed   closure,   and   being  carelessly  left  to 


oblivion,  at  last  become  putrid.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  eat  fruit  and  cheese  over  an  open  book,  and  to 
transfer  his  empty  cup  from  side  to  side  upon  it, 
and  because  he  has  not  his  almsbag  at  hand,  he 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  fragments  in  his  books.  He 
never  ceases  to  chatter  with  eternal  garrulity  to  his 
companions,  and  while  he  adduces  a  multitude  of 
reasons  devoid  of  physical  meaning,  he  waters  the 
book  spread  out  upon  his  lap  with  the  sputtering 
of  his  saliva.  What  is  worse,  he  next  reclines  with 
his  elbows  on  the  book,  and  by  a  short  study  in- 
vites a  long  nap,  and  by  way  of  repairing  the 
wrinkles,  he  twists  back  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  volume.  He  goes 
out  in  the  rain  and  returns,  and  now  flowers  make 
their  appearance  upon  our  soil.  Then  the  scholar 
we  are  describing,  the  neglector  rather  than  the  in- 
spector of  books,  stuffs  his  volume  with  firstling 
violets,  roses  and  quadrifoils..  He  will  next  apply 
his  wet  hands,  oozing  with  sweat,  to  turning  over 
the  volumes,  then  beat  the  white  parchment  all  over 
with  his  dusty  gloves,  or  hunt  over  the  page,  line 
by  line,  with  his  forefinger  covered  with  dirty 
leather.  Then,  as  the  flea  bites,  the  holy  book  is 
thrown  aside,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  closed 
once  in  a  month,  and  is  so  swelled  with  the  dust 
that  has  fallen  into  it  that  it  will  not  yield  to  the 
efforts  of  the  closer. 

But  impudent  boys  are  to  be  specially  restrained 
from  meddling  with  books,  who,  when  they  are 
learning  to  draw  the  forms  of  letters,  if  copies  of 
the  most  beautiful  books  are  allowed  them,  begin 
to  become  incongruous  annotators,  and  wherever 
they  perceive  the  broadest  margin  about  the  text 
they  furnish  it  with  a  monstrous  alphabet  or  their 
unchastened  pen  immediately  presumes  to  draw 
any  other  frivolous  thing  whatever  that  occurs  to 
their  imagination.  There  the  Latinist,  there  the 
Sophist,  there  every  sort  of  unlearned  scribe  tries 
the  goodness  of  his  pen,  which  we  have  frequently 
seen  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  fairest  volumes, 
both  as  to  utility  and  price.  There  are  also  certain 
thieves  who  enormously  dismember  books  by  cut- 
ting off  the  side  margins  for  letter  paper,  leaving 
only  the  letters  or  text,  or  the  fly-leaves,  put  in  for 
the  preservation  of  the  book,  which  they  take  away 
for  various  uses  and  abuses,  which  sort  of  sacrilege 
ought  to  be  prohibited  under  a  threat  of  anathema. 

But  it  is  altogether  befitting  the  decency  of  a 
scholar  that  washing  should  without  fail  precede 
reading,  as  often  as  he  returns  from  his  meals  to 
study,  before  his  fingers,  besmeared  with  grease, 
loosen  a  clasp  or  turn  over  the  leaf  of  a  book.  Lot 
not  a  crying  child  admire  the  drawings  in  the 
capital  letters,  lest  he  pollute   the   parchment  with 
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his  wet  fingers,  for  he  instantly  touches  whatever 
he  sees. 

Furthermore,  laymen,  to  whom  it  matters  not 
whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong  side  up- 
ward or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order,  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  any  communion  with 
books.  Let  the  clerk  also  take  order  that  the  dirty 
scullion,  stinking  from  the  pots,  do  not  touch  the 
leaves  of  books  unwashed  ;  but  he  who  enters  with- 
out spot  shall  give  his  services  to  the  precious 
volumes.  The  cleanliness  of  delicate  hands,  as  if 
scabs  and  pustules  could  not  be  characteristics, 
might  also  be  most  important,  as  well  to  books  as 
to  scholars,  who,  as  often  as  they  perceive  defects 
in  books,  should  attend  to  them  instantly,  for  noth- 
ing enlarges  more  quickly  than  a  rent,  as  a  fracture 
neglected  at  the  time  will  afterward  be  repaired 
with  increased  trouble. 

The  most  meek  Moses  instructs  us  about  making 
cases  for  books  in  the  neatest  manner,  wherein  they 
may  be  safely  preserved  from  all  damage.  "Take 
this  book,"  says  he,  "and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God."  (Deu- 
teronomy, xxxi.)  Oh,  befitting  place,  appropriate 
library,  which  was  made  of  imperishable  Shittim 
wood,  and  covered  all  over,  inside  and  out,  with 
gold!  But  our  Saviour  also,  by  his  own  example, 
precludes  all  unseemly  negligence  in  the  treatment 
of  books,  as  may  be  read  in  Luke,  iv.  For  when 
he  had  read  over  the  Scriptural  prophecy  written 
about  himself  in  a  book  delivered  to  Him,  He  did 
not  return  it  to  the  minister  till  He  had  closed  it 
with  His  most  holy  hands ;  by  which  acts  students 
are  most  clearly  taught  that  they  ought  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree  whatever,  to  be  negligent  about  the 
custody  of  books. 

Mute,  Inglorious  Milton. 

A  contemporary,  commenting  on  a  certain  book 
reviewer,  quotes  him  as  remarking  that  there  are 
5,000  persons,  men  and  women,  in  this  country  who 
could  have  written  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  which 
he  characterizes  as  a  "high-class  dime  novel — ^with 
something  doing  or  somebody  being  done  on  every 
page."  Also  that  25,000  persons  here  could  have 
written  "Richard  Carvel"  and  "Janice  Meredith." 
The  publishers  would  surely  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  if  these  people  had  done  so,  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  offered  their  products  for  publication ! 
Seriously,  however,  there  are  certainly  nowadays 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  the  cul- 
ture and  the  power  for  writing  excellent  books  who 
have  never  done  so.  A  magazine  editor  recently 
remarked  that  he  rejected  ninety-nine  out  of  every 


hundred  manuscripts  submitted,  many  of  which 
would  have  been  perfectly  suited  to  the  magazine 
had  its  space  been  unlimited.  In  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  this  was  not  so.  The  literary  class 
was  a  limited  one,  and  the  number  who  wrote  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  "literature"  was  pitifully 
small.  And  some  of  these  won  their  reputations 
because  there  was  almost  no  one  else  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  reading  world.  Nowadays  the 
number  of  those  who  write  exceedingly  well  is 
legion.  Washington  Irving  would  have  but  little 
chance  to-day  to  win  a  hearing  for  his  graceful  and 
elegant  work.  Not  that  we  do  not  still  want  work 
that  is  graceful  and  elegant,  but  we  have  to-day 
hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands,  who  can  write 
quite  as  well  as  he,  and  who  can,  in  addition,  write 
more  energetically  and  with  an  alert  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  popularity.  If  twenty-five  thousand  people 
can  not  write  "Janice  Meredith,"  fully  as  many  peo- 
ple as  that  in  our  country  have  the  ability  to  write 
books  that  have  as  much  merit. 

— "New  York  Home  Journal." 

* 

SHAKESPEARE. 

"Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  ours  and  Nature's  boast?" — 
Thomson. 

Sweetest  songster  of  the  throng, 
How  wildly  rich  thy  charmed  song! 
Around  thee,  in  profusest  showers, 
Kind  Nature  strews  her  choicest  flowers: 
She  loves  to  see  thee^-hear  thee — styl'd 
Prince  of  all  bards — her  darling  child. 
Ever  shall  humble  Stratford  stand 
Among  the  glories  of  our  land. 
Rais'd  into  highest  fame  by  thee, 
Exulting  in  thy  memory. 


Johnson,  it  is  said,  wrote  his  "Rasselas"  in  the 

evenings  of  one  week,  in  order,  by  the  sale  of  the 

manuscript,  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his 

mother. 

* 

Defoe  is  said  to  have  written  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
in  six  months.  He  wrote  rapidly,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  his  political  writings. 

* 

Shelley  spent  between  one  and  two  years  on 
"Queen  Mab."  He  wrote  very  slowly  and  was 
particular  in  the  choice  of  words,  his  manuscript 
showing  frequent  erasures  and  substitutions. 

* 

Cowley  wrote  very  rapidly.  Most  of  his  short 
poems  were  each  composed  in  a  day  or  less.  He 
often  wrote  and  finished  a  poem  in  a  single  fore- 
noon. 
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AUTHOR   WANTED. 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines  that  I  cannot 
place,  though  they  were  like  very  old  friends  when 
I  met  them  recently  in  Kate  Field's  Memories : 

"Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas. 

Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please." 

An  answer  will  be  gratefully  received  if  addressed 
to  J.  D.  Clark,  1220  Sutter  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

* 

Now  on  the  press,  "New  Year's  Eve,"  by  Charles 
Lamb.  Being  printed  on  hand-made  paper  from 
beautiful  black-face  old  style  type.  Initial  letters 
and  ornaments  illumined  by  hand.  The  binding  in 
ooze  sheepskin — lined  with  silk — title  in  gold. 
Especially  appropriate   for   holiday  remembrances. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  ninety-five  copies,  thirty- 
five  of  which  were  subscribed  for  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work.  The  first  copies  ready 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  orders  will  be 
filled  in  order  as  received. 

The  work  is  being  done  in  leisure  moments  by 
Fred  Monroe  Wheeler  and  his  wife,  Anna  Kienzle 
Wheeler,  at  their  home  in  Evanston.  The  price 
will  be  $2.  (Fred  Monroe  Wheeler,  926  Forest 
avenue,  Evanston,  111.) 

* 

MRS.   BROWNING'S   COMPLETE   WORKS. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's complete  works,  six  pocket  volumes,  size  4  by 
6  inches,  to  be  known  as  the  Coxhoe  Edition, 
edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke, 
editors  of  the  Camberwell  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning,  which  has  been  received  by  scholars  and 
the  general  public  with  such  marked  favor,  and 
which  this  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  de- 
signed to  accompany.  It  has  been  edited  upon 
substantially  the  same  plan,  with  like  care,  skill  and 
taste,  and  will  be  the  first  fully  annotated,  complete 
edition  of  ]\Irs.  Browning.  Such  a  work  has  been 
desired  and  actually  needed,  Mrs.  Browning's  wide 
book-knowledge  and  subtlety  of  allusion  making 
her  less  difficult  but  richly  suggestive  verse  repay 
intelligent  annotation  almost  as  much  as  her  hus- 
band's. Her  many  poems  bearing  upon  Italian 
history,  in  particular,  are  the  more  enjoyable  for 
the  illumination  of  the  notes,  never  before  sup- 
plied. It  has  been  the  aim  of  both  publishers  and 
editors  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the 
best  edition  thus  far  published.  The  text  is  com- 
plete, and  contains  the  rare  juvenile  and  scattered 
poems  not  included  in  her  later  work  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  usually  not  found  in  collected  edi- 


tions. It  includes  her  prose  essays  upon  the  poets, 
her  translations  from  the  Greek,  and,  also,  gives 
the  rare  "Psyche  Apocalypte"  sketch  and  the 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle  appreciations  not  appearing 
in  any  other  edition.  Digests  are  given  of  "The 
Drama  of  Exile,"  "Aurora  Leigh"  and  one  or  two 
of  the  longer  poems.  Besides  the  notes  each  vol- 
ume contains  a  critical  introduction  bearing  upon 
the  work  belonging  to  that  volume,  the  first  volume 
containing  in  addition  a  biographical  introduction. 
The  lines  are  numbered  throughout.  Each  con- 
tains a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  designed 
title-page.  The  set  is  encased  in  a  neat  cloth  box, 
making  it  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  presenta- 
tion purposes.    (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $4.50.) 

* 

No  man  of  his  time  in  America  knew  better  than 
James  T.  Fields  the  literature  and  the  literary 
workers  of  his  day.  His  position  for  many  years 
as  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  brought  him 
into  contact  and  communication  with  the  foremost 
of  American  and  English  writers ;  and  when  the 
latter  visited  this  country,  he  was  almost  always 
their  host  while  they  were  in  Boston.  He  knew 
these  men  and  women  in  an  intimate  way  possible 
to  few  men,  so  that  his  "Yesterdays  with  Authors" 
has  been  constantly  in  demand  since  the  day  of  its 
publication  by  lovers  of  Thackeray,  Hawthorne, 
Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Miss  Mitford,  "Barry  Corn- 
wall," and  others.  The  book  lends  itself  admirably 
to  illustration,  and  this  fact  has  been  fully  taken 
advantage  of  in  an  illustrated  edition  which 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  now  have 
ready.  The  edition  contains  thirty  full-page  por- 
traits and  views,  many  of  them  from  the  private 
collection  of  the  author,  some  of  them  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  There  are  also  several  in- 
teresting and  valuable  letters  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile for  the  first  time.  In  contents  and  execution 
it  commends  itself  to  lovers  of  literature  and  of 
books  as  a  gift  book   par   excellence.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.) 

* 

A    HISTORY    WANTED. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  see  a  history  of  manu- 
script book-making,  numbers  produced,  by  whom, 
at  what  cost,  etc.,  etc.  One  manuscript  book  is  all 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  I  am  no  scholar  and  have  seen 
but  few  libraries.  That  was  as  compact,  nearly,  as 
bourgeoise  printing;  as  many  lines  to  the  page,  as 
many  words  to  the  line.  There  is  no  margin. 
President  Gilman  (a  kinsman),  to  whom  I  gave  it, 
believed  it  was  by  the  first  President  of  Yale,  when 
a  student  at  Harvard,  1688." 

BERKELEYITE. 
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"A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS." 

We  are  afraid  Mr.  Spofford's  book  will  not  reach 
"all  readers,"  but  it  would  be  well  for  them  if  it 
did,  for  in  it  is  the  wisdom  of  a  long  experience 
devoted  to  the  history  of  books,  their  collection, 
housing,  care,  use  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Spofiford  was  for  many  years  the  Librarian 
of  Congress.  If  the  "changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life"  have  in  a  measure  shelved  him,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  ''back  number,"  so  long  as  he  can 
bring  forth  such  fruits  of  advice  and  instruction  as 
this  volume  displays. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  book  for  all  book-lovers; 
second,  for  all  book-collectors ;  third,  for  all  who 
handle  books  either  to  sell,  lend  or  safeguard  them. 
It  is  largely  professional,  and  somewhat  technical, 
but  its  style  is  easy  and  always  clear;  it  is  full  of 
information,  and  every  intelligent  person  will  find 
it  interesting,  instructive  and  helpful  in  a  great 
many  ways. 

It  begins  with  those  first  principles — the  choice 
of  books.  It  discloses  the  art  of  buying  books,  it 
shows  how  to  shelve  and  inscribe  them ;  it  guards 
against  their  enemies  and  pests ;  it  fixes  the  rank 
of  the  pamphlet  and  the  periodical ;  it  expounds  the 
fine  art  of  reading  and  the  accompanying  gift  of 
remembering  what  we  read ;  it  has  a  number  of 
chapters  on  libraries,  both  historical  and  practical, 
chapters  of  great  importance  considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  public  library  is  spreading 
over  the  country.  And  then  in  this  connection  it 
goes  into  the  details  of  library  structure  and  ar- 
rangement, classification,  cataloguing  and  adminis- 
tration, with  sound  and  sensible  remarks  adequate 
to  set  up  a  library  and  keep  it  going  on  a  generous 
and  judicious  basis.  The  chapters  on  rare  books 
and  on  bibliographies  are  full  of  valuable  facts  and 
figures,  and  an  index  brings  the  whole  within  the 
easy  reference  of  the  reader.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

$2.00.) 

* 
RARE  BOOKS  AT  AUCTION. 

Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.  concluded  on  November 
14th  their  two  days'  sale  of  a  library  of  rare  Ameri- 
cana, satisfactory  prices  being  obtained  throughout. 
Among  the  most  desirable  publications  sold  were 
an  extremely  scarce  uncut  copy  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  Last  Voyage  perform'd  by  Mons'r  de  la  Sale 
to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  find  out  the  Mississippi 
River,"  etc.  (London,  1714),  with  the  rare  en- 
graved plate  showing  Niagara  Falls,  $36 ;  a  unique 
copy  of  Robert  R.  Livingston's  "Letter  to  His  Ex- 
cellency William  Greene,  on  the  State  of  Foreign 
Laws,    the    Subsidy    offered    by  Spain  during  the 


continuance  of  the  War;  the  Holland  Loan  of  13 
millions,  Mr.  Laurens's  Mission  to  France  to  se- 
cure Funds,"  etc.  (12  pp.  folio,  1783),  $16;  and 
Robert  Fulton's  Original  Manuscript  Map  of  John 
Rapalje's  Estate  at  Brooklyn  Ferry  (18 10),  $16. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," printed  at  Palmyra  by  E.  B.  Grandin  for  the 
author  (1830)  brought  $16,  and  copy  of  the  second 
(Kirtland,  Ohio,  1837),  $11.  A  very  rare  copy  of 
"A  Declaration  of  the  Warrantable  Grounds  and 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Association  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Plymouth  in  Their  Laying  of  the 
First  Foundations  of  This  Government,  and  in 
Their  Making  Laws  and  Disposing  of  the  Lands 
Within  the  Same,  Together  with  the  General 
Fundamentals  of  Their  Laws,"  etc.  (Boston,  1773), 
brought  $20;  a  fine  copy  of  the  "Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Commencing  with  First  Session  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  After  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  Organization  of  the  New 
Government  of  the  State,  Anno  1777"  (Pough- 
keepsie,  1782),  with  autograph  of  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Governor 
of  New  York,  etc.,  $20,  and  the  "Record  of  Minutes 
of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,  Market  Street"  (New  York,  1819- 
42),  $26^5.  A  copy  of  the  scarce  first  edition  of 
Tom  Paine's  "Dialogue  Between  the  Ghost  of  Gen, 
Montgomery,  just  Arrived  from  the  Elysian  Fields, 
and  an  American  Delegate,  in  a  Wood  Near  Phila- 
delphia" (Philadelphia,  1776),  went  for  $21. 

No.  44  of  the  eighty  copies  of  Henry  R.  Stiles' 
"Account  of  the  Interment  of  the  Remains  of 
American  Patriots  Who  Perished  on  Board  the 
British- Prison  Ships  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion" (New  York,  privately  printed,  1865),  brought 
$25  ;  and  of  his  edition  of  the  "Letters  from  the 
Prisons  and  Prison  Ships  of  the  Revolution"  (only 
forty-five  copies  printed,  New  York,  1865).  $25. 

Among  the  first  editions  of  American  authors, 
and  the  prices  they  brought,  may  be  mentioned  : 
John  Burk's  "History  of  \Mrginia.  from  its  First 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Day"  (Petersburg.  Va., 
1804-5),  3  vols.,  with  its  continuation  l)y  Skelton 
Jones  and  Louis  Hue  Girardin  (1816)  i  vol.,  $56; 
Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's  Chair"  (Boston,  1840, 
$29;  a  choice  set  of  the  seven  numbors  of  his  "Woal 
Reaf:  A  Record  of  the  Essex  Institute  Fair,  Hold 
at  Salem"  (i860).  $28;  a  copy,  in  perfect  condition. 
of  Jefferson's  "Notes  on  the  State  of  \'irginia." 
privately  printed  and  exceedingly  r.ue.  $S() ;  Long- 
fellow's "Hyperion"  (1830).  in  original  boards,  un- 
cut. $12;  and  Lowell's  "Poems"  (1844).  $10.50.  and 
his  "Conversations  011  Some  of  the  OKI  l\>ots" 
(1845).  $20. 
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THE    BOOK-LOVER. 


LITERARY    CONUNDRUMS. 

Answers  to  the  literary  queries  propounded  in 
the  Autumn  Book-Lover  will  be  received  up  to 
February  first.  In  the  number  following  this  a 
new  set  of  interrogations  will  be  in  evidence  and 
suitable  premiums  set  upon  their  solutions.  The 
answers  to  the  first  set  of  questions  will  also  appear 
in  that  number. 


INDEX   AND    BINDING. 

An  index  and  title-page  for  volume  one  of  Tub 
BooK-LovEB  will  be  sent  on  application.  For  the 
first  four  numbers  and  $2.00  in  cash  we  will  send 
in  return  the  same  numbers,  handsomely  done  in 
crushed  red  buckram,  gold  topped.  For  $2.25  the 
same,  bound  in  beautiful  rough  half-roan,  blue  or 
green. 


Quite  a  many  original  and  selected  contributions 
have  reached  us,  and  which  will  surely  find  place  in 
these  pages.  We  have  to  prepare  matter  a  long 
way  ahead,  and  even  then  articles  chosen  are  often 
omitted  again  and  again  because  they  will  not  fit 
in  the  make-up  or  perhaps  because  too  much  has 
been  put  into  type.  In  the  present  Book-Lover 
more  than  half  the  contents  was  in  type  in  time  to 
have  found  place  in  Number  Five  had  there  been 
room.  This  item  is  particularly  intended  for  any 
who  may  think  contributions  accepted  omitted  be- 
cause the  editor  after  all  did  not  think  them  fit  to 

print. 

* 

Again  we  note  that  we  are  thankful  for  clippings 
from  any  source  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  The  Book-Lover.  These  may  be 
long  or  short,  prose  or  verse.  When  the  article 
does  not  bear  printed  indication  of  its  origin,  the 
same  should  be  written  on,  that  we  may  give  due 
credit  when  its  turn  comes  to  appear  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

* 

The  Publisher  notes  with  becoming  J05'  that 
many  more  are  subscribing  for  The  Book-Lover 
by  the  year  than  was  the  case  before  its  first  birth- 
day. Persons  who  feared  the  new  comer  out  of  the 
West  might  not  "make  a  live  of  it,"  preferred  to 
wait  and  see  before  chancing  their  $$.  That  was 
not  quite  the  way  to  insure  its  prosperity,  but  we 
managed  to  weather  the  storm  (which  was  never  a 
gale)  and  now  receive  new  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals with  fairly  equal  pleasure.  Alay  their  num- 
bers increase  as  steadily  and  rapidly  until,  at  least, 
the  looth  birthday  of  The  Book-Lover  ! 

* 

NOS.    I    AND   2   BOOK-LOVER. 

While  we  have  them  we  ofTer  number  one  Book- 
Lover  for  $1.50  and  number  two  for  $2.00.  (For 
a  good  clean  copy  of  either  we  will  send  the  maga- 
zine a  full  year  to  any  address.)  Or  for  $5.00  we 
will  send  volume  one,  handsomely  bound  in  red 
buckram,  gilt-topped.  Postage  on  bound  volume 
^o  cents  additional. 


EDITION    DE   LUXE   BOOK-LOVER. 

Edition  de  Luxe  Book-Lover,  volume  one. 
Limited  to  92  numbered  sets.  Done  up  in  polished 
red  buckram  or  half-roan,  dark  green  or  blue,  gold 
tops.  Really  the  most  sumptuous  thing  ever  at- 
tempted in  American  magazine  making.  Price 
$7.50,  net,  postpaid.  See  notice  of  new  Edition  de 
Luxe  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Poe's  "Tamerlane,"  Boston,  1827,  the  poet's  first 
book  and  one  of  three  copies  now  in  existence, 
brought  the  record  price  of  $2,050  November  22d 
at  the  sale  of  the  first  part  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Thomas  J.  McKee.  The  second  book  of  the  poet, 
"Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane  and  Minor  Poems,"  Balti- 
more, 1829,  was  sold  for  $1,100,  and  his  third  book, 
the  '"Poems"  of  1831,  fetched  $365.  The  copy  of 
"The  Raven,"  bound  with  his  "Tales"  (which  Poe 
gave  to  Sarah  Helen  ^^'^hitman)  sold  for  $610. 

At  the  same  time  a  unique  copy  of  Irvang*s 
"Knickerbocker,"  New  York,  1809,  in  the  original 
boards,  uncut,  brought  $290,  and  Andre's  "Cow 
Chace,"  New  York,  1789,  was  sold  for  $270.  The 
day's  sale  brought  in  two  sessions  over  $5,000. 

* 

The  A.  Wessels  Company  announce  "The  Rise 
of  the  Book  Plate,"  by  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  The  vol- 
ume will  contain  250  reproductions  of  representa- 
tive and  rare  book  plates,  particularly  examples  of 
American  book  plate  designers  and  two  Japan 
paper  insets  of  two  plates  of  Mr.  E.  D.  French, 
never  before  reproduced,  these  being  printed  direct 
from  the  original  plates  specially  for  this  work. 
Henry  Blackwell  has  written  an  introduction  and 
many  book  plates  from  his  well-known  collection 
will  appear  in  reproduction  in  the  book,  which  will 
appeal  directly  to  collectors  of  these  "dead  leaves." 


The  Frontispiece  intended  for  the  present  Book- 
Lover  could  not  be  completed  in  season,  so  some- 
thing totally  different  is  offered,  which  we  trust 
wnll  please,  and  perhaps  also  serve  a  useful  purpose 
as  a  suggestion. 


(Uei»  ^ear*s  (Breeding 


^^j^ 


3n  ge  ofben  time  xi  t»A6  tje  custom  amon^  cdrefuf  anb 
yx-pxxt^i  ptopk,  dt  t^e  Be^nning  of  t^e  net»  jedr,  for 
edc8  dnb  dff  to  menb  tjeir  Bab  faBite,  correct  t?eir  mis; 
idhn  i>\ti»B,  c^n'b  to  return  unto  tf  eir  nei^^Bore  t?eir  buee. 

/Q^  6f eciaffj  t»ere  tjese  goob  i(ftopk  concerneb  aBout  Boofte. 
^  ^(ib  t^eg  Borrot»eb  or  'ia'b  t?ej  fodneb,  t^ej  tvere 
cquafPg  fioficitouB.  ^^ 

/J2  t^erjone  e;rdmineb  carefuffg  ^xb  BOO60,  anb  if  })erc^nce 
^  one  t»a6  founb  not  ^is  ot(?n,  it  WdB  fort^witj  re^ 
turneb  to  Hb  ri^Jtfuf  ot»ner. 


<© 


ire  |)endftie6  tvere  imjjoeeb  on  tBoee  ^jerconB  ^drBor^ 
xn^  Bxxc^  Booftfi  Bejonb  t?e  (IXm  ^t(xx.  Zitxx 
ndmes  tvere  conB^Jtcuouefg  ^jocteb  in  t^e  Sott^n  (gteeting 
J^ouBe,  anb  t^ereaf^er  no  one  tvoufb  fenb  to  t^em,  tiff  t^e 
Borrot»eb  Booft  tvac  returneb  anb  a  })enaftj  of  an  ccixxxi^cn 
fent  of  one  emaff  px^  ^ab  ^un  pait. 


j^ 


^0  xi  came  to  Be  t^e  fashion  on  (llef»  IS^^^^'s  ^<^J  f<5t 
5^  et^ergone  to  return  <}>.n'^  BooHb  ^e  ^ab  Borroij?eb.  %b 
t5e  ^)eo|)fe  t»ent  from  gouee  to  ^ouee  maftincj  (JXetJ?  %tt>x 
caffs  one  coufb  cee  Boofts  xn  t^eir  ^anbs,  or  tucfteb 
unber  t6eir  arme,  (x^  t^ere  tvas  a  gfab  et^ression  on  t^eir 
faces.  -> 


3 


t  twas  a  }>rettg  custom.    (Et>ergt»8ere  fot>e  aBounbeb,  anb 
6arb  ciber  t»as  sert^eb. 

(jKjBfiB^b  Bg  f 3«  #ocief g  for  f 3«  ^omofion  of  yrom^g 
tefurning  (^oofte  fo  f^ir  tig^ffuf  otwnetB. 


C^  Cgooft;£o«<r 
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(An  additional  value  is  given  this  article  by  the  fact  it  was  written  in  1889,  before  FitzGerald's  fame 

was  fast  upon  him.) 

Four  years  have  passed  since  a  great  stimulus  to  viduality  of  great  force  and  charm.  The  learned 
curiosity  about  the  translator  of  "Omar  Khayyam"  and  accomplished  Vive-Master  of  Trinity  has  ful- 
was  given  by  the  double  inscription,  prologue  and  filled  his  task  in  a  manner  almost  too  modest.  He 
epilogue,  "ave  atque  vale,"  in  which  Lord  Tennyson  leaves  FitzGerald  to  speak  to  us  without  a  corn- 
put    forth    his    "Tiresias"    to    the  world  under  the  mentary  from  the  pages  of  his  matchless  transla- 


shadow  of  the  name  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  The 
curtain  was  for  a  moment  drawn  from  the  per- 
sonality of  one  of  the  most  recluse  and  sequestered 
of  modern  men  of  letters,  and  we  saw,  with  the  eyes 
of  the  Poet  Laureate,  one  of  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  associates  : 

"  Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee, 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  feed  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass." 

This  dedication,  as  we  now  learn,  had  been  writ- 
ten a  week  before  FitzGerald's  death,  in  June,  1883, 
when  the  intimacy  of  the  two  poets  had  lasted  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Other  friends,  scarcely  less  dear 
or  less  admired,  had  already  preceded  FitzGerald  to 
the  grave.  Thackeray,  a  little  before  the  end,  in 
reply  to  his  daughter's  inquiry  which  of  his  old 
friends  he  had  loved  most,  had  answered,  "Why, 


tions  and  from  the  leaves  of   his   scarcely  less  de- 
lightful letters. 

Edward  Purcell  was  born  in  a  Jacobean  mansion 
near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1809.  His  father  had  married  a  Miss  FitzGerald, 
and  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1818,  he  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  FitzGerald.  The  poet's  early 
childhood  was  spent  in  France,  but  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  went  to  a  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
where  the  Speddings,  W.  B.  Donne  and  J.  M. 
Kemble  were  among  his  schoolfellows.  In  1826  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1828  he  formed  the  friendship  of  two  freshmen, 
slightly  younger  than  himself,  who  were  to  be  his 
intimates  for  life,  W.  M.  Thackeray  and  W.  H. 
Thompson,  lately  Master  of  Trinity.  He  saw 
Lord  Tennyson  about  this  time,  although  he  did 
not  make  his  acquaintance  until  they  left  college; 
but  half  a  century  later  he  retained  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  Poet  Laureate  as  an 
undergraduate — "I  remember  him  well,  a  sort  of 
Hyperion."  It  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  learn 
of  the  shy  fidelity  of  FitzGerald  that  almost  all  the 
friendships  of  his  life  were  formed  before  he  was 
dear  old  Fitz,  to  be  sure."  '  Carlyle  growled  at  the     one-and-twenty.  As  early  as  1830  he  warns  Thacke 


comparative  rarity  of  "your  friendly  human  letters, 
and  a  few  more — James  Spedding,  Thompson  of 
Trinity,  Crabbe,  Barnard  Barton,  had  tempted  his 
woodland  spirit  from  its  haunts.  But  few  indeed 
among  the  living  can  boast  of  having  enjoyed  even 
a  slight  personal  acquaintanceship  with  Edward 
FitzGerald,  and  almost  his  only  intimate  friend  now 
left  is  the  editor  of  the  "Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains" (Macmillan  &  Co. :  3  vols.),  which  are  just 
appearing,  and  which  must  reveal  even  to  those 
who  have  placed  FitzGerald's  genius  highest  and 
studied  him  most  carefully  an    unsuspected    indi- 


ray  not  to  invite  him  to  meet  anybody;  "I  cannot 
stand  seeing  new  faces  in  the  polite  circles";  and 
while  the  rest  of  the  companionship,  each  in  his 
own  way,  turned  to  conquer  the  world.  FitzGerald 
remained  obstinately  and  successfully  obscure.  In 
1 83 1  he  was  nearly  caught,  for  a  very  delicate  and 
fantastic  lyric,  published  anonymously  in  the 
".Athenaeum."  attracted  remark  and  was  generally 
attributed  to  Charles  Lamb.  FitzGerald  took  a 
farmhouse  on  the  battle-field  of  Naseby,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  Sirens. 
He  was  in  easy  circumstances  and  adopted  no  pro- 
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EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


fession.  The  seat  of  the  family,  and  his  own  main 
residence  until  1835,  was  Whinstead  Lodge,  a 
house  beautifully  placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Orwell,  about  two  miles  from  Ipswich.  Thence 
they  removed  to  a  less  attractive  mansion,  Boulge, 
near  Woodbridge,  in  the  same  county,  close  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  there  FitzGerald  resided 
until  his  death.  His  life  was  extremely  simple,  de- 
voted to  country  cares,  and  with  no  duties  much 
more  severe  than  were  involved  in  the  fit  pruning  of 
roses,  and  in  the  politics  of  the  circumjacent  hamlet. 
Nor,  at  first,  did  he  give  promise  of  being  more 
than  an  admirer,  a  contemplator,  even  in  the  fairy 
world  of  literature.  We  get  charming  glimpses  of 
his  sympathetic  nature  in  some  of  the  early  letters. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1832,  he  says : 

"The  news  of  this  week  is  that  Thackeray  has 
come  but  is  going  to  leave  again  for  Devonshire 
directly.  He  came  very  opportunely  to  divert  my 
Blue  Devils :  notwithstanding,  we  do  not  see  very 
much  of  each  other;  and  he  has  now  so  many 
friends  (especially  the  Bullers)  that  he  has  no  such 
wish  for  my  society.  He  is  as  full  of  good  humor 
and  kindness  as  ever.  The  next  news  is  that  a  new 
volume  of  Tennyson  is  out,  containing  nothing 
more  than  you  have  in  MS.  except  one  or  two 
things  not  worth  having.       .     .     . 

"I  have  been  poring  over  Wordsworth  lately, 
which  has  had  much  effect  in  bettering  my  Blue 
Devils :  for  his  philosophy  does  not  abjure  melan- 
choly, but  puts  a  pleasant  countenance  upon  it,  and 
connects  it  with  humanity.  It  is  very  well,  if  the 
sensibility  that  makes  us  fearful  of  ourselves  is 
diverted  to  become  a  cause  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terest with  nature  and  mankind ;  and  this  I  think 
Wordsworth  tends  to  do.  I  think  I  told  you  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  before :  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  sweetness  I  find  in  them. 

'  So  by  Shakespeare's  sonnets  roasted,  and  Words- 
worth's poems  basted, 
My  heart  will  be  well  toasted,  and  excellently 
tasted.' 

This  beautiful  couplet  must  delight  you,  I  think." 
In  June,  1834,  Thackeray  was  illustrating  "my 
Undine"  (possibly  a  translation  of  Fouquo's  ro- 
mance) "in  about  fourteen  little  colored  drawings, 
very  nicely."  What  has  become  of  this  treasure? 
In  May,  1835,  some  of  the  friends  were  brought 
together  in  the  Lakes,  and  we  get,  incidentally,  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them : 

"Alfred  Tennyson  stayed  with  me  at  Ambleside. 
Spedding  was  forced  to  go  home,  till  the  last  two 
days  of  my  stay  here.  I  will  say  no  more  of  Tenny- 
son than  that  the  more  I  have  seen  of  him,  the  more 
cause  I  have  to  think  him  great.    His  little  humors 


and  grumpiness  were  so  droll  that  I  was  always 
laughing :  and  was  often  put  in  mind  (strange  to 
say)  of  my  little  unknown  friend,  Undine — I  must 
however  say,  further,  that  I  felt  what  Charles  Lamb 
describes,  a  sense  of  depression  at  times  from  the 
overshadowing  of  a  so  much  more  lofty  intellect 
than  my  own :  this  (though  it  may  seen  vain  to  say 
so)  I  never  experienced  before,  though  I  have  often 
been  with  much  greater  intellects :  but  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  universality  of  his  mind ;  and 
perhaps  I  have  received  some  benefit  in  the  now 
more  distinct  consciousness  of  my  dwarfishness." 
His  time,  when  the  roses  were  not  being  pruned, 
and  when  he  was  not  making  discreet  journeys  in 
uneventful  directions,  was  divided  between  music, 
which  greatly  occupied  his  younger  thought,  and 
literature,  which  slowly,  but  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively, engaged  his  attention.  His  loneliness,  and 
the  high  standard  by  which  in  his  remote  seclusion 
he  measured  all  contemporary  publications,  gives 
an  interest  to  his  expressions  with  regard  to  new 
books,  an  interest  which  centers  around  himself 
more,  perhaps,  than  around  the  work  criticized. 
For  instance,  he  says,  in  April,  1838,  to  the  Quaker 
poet,  Bernard  Barton,  who  was  his  neighbor  at 
Woodbridge,  and  who  eventually  became  his 
father-in-law : 

"I  am  very  heavy  indeed  with  a  kind  of  influenza, 
which  has  blocked  up  much  of  my  senses,  and  put 
a  wet  blanket  over  my  brains.  This  state  of  head 
has  not  been  improved  by  trying  to  get  through  a 
new  book  much  in  fashion  —  Carlyle's  'French 
Revolution' — written  in  a  German  style.  An  Eng- 
lishman wTites  of  French  Revolutions  in  a  German 
style !  People  say  the  book  is  very  deep :  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  meaning  seems  deep  from 
lying  under  mystical  language.  There  is  no  re- 
pose, nor  equable  movement  in  it:  all  cut  up  into 
short  sentences  half  reflective,  half  narrative ;  so 
that  one  labors  through  it  as  vessels  do  what  is 
called  a  short  sea — small,  contrary-going  waves 
caused  by  shallows,  and  straits,  and  meeting  tides, 
&c.  I  like  to  sail  before  the  wind  over  the  surface 
of  an  even-rolling  eloquence,  like  that  of  Bacon  or 
the  Opium-Eater.  There  is  also  pleasant  fresh- 
water sailing  with  such  writers  as  Addison.  Is 
there  any  pond-sailing  in  literature?  that  is,  drowsy, 
slow,  and  of  small  compass?  Perhaps  we  may  say, 
some  Sermons.  But  this  is  only  conjecture.  Cer- 
tainly Jeremy  Taylor  rolls  along  as  majestically  as 
any  of  them.  We  have  had  Alfred  Tennyson  here, 
very  droll  and  very  wayward,  and  much  sitting  up 
of  nights  till  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  with 
pipes  in  our  mouths :  at  which  good  hour  we  would 
get  Alfred   to   give   us   some   of  his  magic  music, 
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which  he  does  between  growling  and  smoking,  and 
so  to  bed." 

Few  poets  have  been  able  to  prepare  for  their 
life's  work  by  so  long  and  so  dreamy  a  novitiate. 
In  1839  FitzGerald  gives  Bernard  Barton  a  more 
than  commonly  full  account  of  his  daily  life.  He 
goes  with  a  fellow-fisherman,  "my  piscator,"  two 
miles  ofif  to  fish,  and  has  tea  in  a  pothouse,  and  so 
walks  home.  "For  all  whicii  idle  ease,"  he  says,  "I 
think  I  must  be  damned."  Or  else  upon  glorious 
sunshiny  days  he  lies  at  full  length  in  his  garden 
reading  Tacitus,  with  the  nightingale  singing  and 
some  red  anemones  flaunting  themselves  in  the  sun. 
"A  funny  mixture  all  this ;  Nero,  and  the  delicacy 
of  spring ;  all  very  human,  however.  Then,  at  half- 
past  one,  lunch  on  Cambridge  cream  cheese :  then  a 
ride  over  hill  and  dale :  the  spudding  up '  some 
weeds  from  the  grass;  and  then,  coming  in,  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you."  No  wonder  that  Carlyle, 
groaning  in  London  under  the  weight  of  his  work 
and  his  indigestion,  would  gird  playfully  at  the 
"peaceable  man"  at  Woodbridge,  with  his  "inno- 
cent far  niente  life."  FitzGerald,  on  his  part,  was 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  seamy  side  of  the  loud 
Carlylean  existence,  but  wished  it  were  calmer,  and 
retired  to  his  Horace  Walpole  and  his  "Tale  of  a 
Tub"  with  fresh  gusto  after  being  tossed,  as  he 
called  it,  on  Carlyle's  "canvas  waves."  After  an 
unusual  burst  of  Chelsea  eloquence,  FitzGerald 
proposes  a  retreat;  "We  will  sit  under  the  calm 
shadow  of  Spedding's  forehead."  Carlyle,  mean- 
while, after  growing  better  acquainted  with  Fitz- 
Gerald, to  whom  Thackeray  had  first  presented 
him,  became  even  more  attached  to  him,  and,  visit- 
ing him,  they  scraped  for  human  bones  together  in 
the  Naseby  battle-field.  Here  is  a  scrap  from  a 
letter  of  Carlyle  to  FitzGerald,  dated  October  16, 
1844: 

"One  day  we  had  Alfred  Tennyson  here ;  an  un- 
forgettable day.  He  stayed  with  us  till  late ;  forgot 
his  stick :  we  dismissed  him  with  'Macpherson's 
Farewell."  Macpherson  (see  Burns)  was  a  High- 
land robber ;  he  played  that  Tune,  of  his  own  com- 
position, on  his  way  to  the  gallows ;  asked,  'If  in 
all  that  crowd  the  Macpherson  had  any  clansman?' 
holding  up  the  fiddle  that  he  might  bequeath  it  to 
some  one.  'Any  kinsman,  any  soul  that  wished  him 
well?'  Nothing  answered,  nothing  durst  answer. 
Lie  crushed  the  fiddle  under  his  foot,  and  sprang 
ofif.  The  Tune  is  rough  as  hemp,  but  strong  as  a 
lion.  I  never  heard  it  without  something  of  emo- 
tion— poor  Macpherson ;  though  the  artist  hates  to 
play  it.  Alfred's  face  grew  darker  and  I  saw  his  lip 
slightly  quivering!" 

The  life  that  slipped  away  at  Woodbridge  in  a 


reverie  so  graceful  and  so  roseate  was  not  undis- 
turbed from  time  to  time  by  voices  from  the  outer 
world  calling  it  to  action ;  but  through  a  long  series 
of  years  the  appeal  was  resolutely  put  by.  When 
almost  all  his  friends  were  writers  it  could  not  be 
but  that  FitzGerald  was  conscious  of  a  tendency  to 
write,  and  there  are  signs  in  his  correspondence  of 
an  occasional  yielding  to  the  tendency.  But  in  all 
these  early  years  he  was  never  harassed  by  what  he 
describes  as  "the  strong  inward  call,  the  crul-sweet 
pangs  of  parturition,"  which  he  observed,  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  physician,  in  the  spirits  of  Tennyson 
and  Thackeray.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  had 
the  power,  if  he  chose,  to  pour  out  volume  after 
volume,  like  others  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  with  ease,  but  his  belief  was  that  "unless  a 
man  can  do  better  he  had  best  not  do  at  all."  It  is 
in  1847  that  we  find  him,  as  a  lucky  discovery  of 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  informs  us,  plunging  for  the 
first  time,  though  with  the  cryptic  anonymity  which 
he  would  continue  to  observe,  into  print.  When 
Singer  published  his  edition  of  Selden's  "Table 
Talk"  in  that  year,  the  illustrative  matter  was  con- 
tributed by  a  gentleman  whom  the  editor  was  not 
permitted  to  name.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  found 
the  originals  of  these  notes  in  FitzGerald's  hand- 
writing. Two  years  later  he  set  his  initials  at  the 
foot  of  a  desultory  memoir  of  Bernard  Barton,  pre- 
fixed to  the  subscription  edition  of  the  collected 
poems  of  that  mild  and  ineft'ectual  bard,  who  had 
died  in  the  preceding  February.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  FitzGerald's^  first  serious  enterprise 
in  authorship  was  undertaken  so  late  as  in  his 
forty-third  year — at  an  age,  that  is  to  say,  when 
most  men  who  are  to  be  famous  in  letters  have  al- 
ready given  copious  evidence  of  their  powers. 

FitzGerald's  first  book,  "Euphranor,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Pickering  in  1851,  a  modest  little  volume 
not  passing  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet. 
It  seems  to  ha-ve  been  the  child  of  memories  of 
Cambridge  impregnated  by  the  Socratic  talk  of 
Spedding,  who  had  lately  been  visiting  FitzGerald. 
It  is  a  Platonic  dialogue,  easily  cast — somewhat  in 
the  manner,  one  may  say,  of  Berkeley's  "Alciphron" 
— in  a  framework  of  landscape,  Cambride  courts 
and  halls,  the  river,  the  locks,  the  deep  breeze  blow- 
ing through  the  mays  and  the  laburnums.  The 
characters  discuss  the  "Godcfridus"  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  how  the  principles  of  chivalry  can  be 
wholesomely  maintained  in  modern  life.  Slight, 
perhaps,  and  notably  unambitious,  "Euphranor" 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  any  one  but 
FitzGerald — unless,  possibly,  in  certain  moods,  by 
Landor — and  it  remains  the  most  complete  and  sus- 
tained of  his  prose  works.     He  had  scarcely  pub- 
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lished  it,  and,  as  shyly  as  Sabrina  herself,  had 
peeped  from  "the  rushy-fringed  bank"  of  Deben  to 
see  how  the  world  received  it,  before  he  found  him- 
self engaged  on  another  little  anonymous  volume. 
The  tiny  green  ^  1852  quarto  of  "Polonms"  lies  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment,  a  presentation  copy  to  the 
author's  sister,  "Andalusia  De  Soyres,  from  her 
Aflfecte.  E.  F.  G."  It  is  a  collection  of  wise  saws 
and  modern  instances,  some  of  them  his  own,  most 
of  them  borrowed  from  Bacon,  Selden,  Kenelm 
Digby,  and,  of  the  living,  Carlyle  and  Newman,  the 
whole  graced  by  a  charming  and  most  character- 
istic preface  by  FitzGerald  himself.  And  now  he 
began  with  zeal  to  undertake  the  proper  labor  of 
his  lifetime — he  became  a  translator  of  poetry. 

Six  or  seven  years  before  this  time,  FitzGerald 
was  corresponding  on  familiar  terms  with  a 
younger  friend,  who  survives  him,  and  who  appears 
to  have  been,  to  a  very  singular  degree,  and  in  the 
full  Shakespearean  sense,  the  "only  begetter"  of 
these  ensuing  translations.  This  was  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cowell,  now  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Cambridge. 
As  early  as  1846  Mr.  Cowell  had  introduced  Fitz- 
Gerald to  Hafiz;  in  1852  we  find  that  the  latter  has 
"begun  again  to  read  Calderon  wuth  Cowell ;"  and 
from  a  letter  written  long  afterwards  to  the  late 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  we  learn  that  their  first 
study  of  Calderon  dated  from  at  least  1850.  Fitz- 
Gerald cared  for  but  little  in  Spanish  literature. 
He  tried  some  of  the  other  dramatists — Tirso  de 
Molina,  Lope  de  Vega,  Moratin,  but  he  could  take 
but  scant  interest  in  these.  His  admiration  ,of 
Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inexhaustible, 
and  he  began  to  work  assiduously  at  the  task  of 
translating  him,  taking  all  Shelley's  pleasure  in  the 
"starry  autos."  The  volume  called  "Six  Dramas  of 
Calderon,  freely  translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald," 
was  issued  by  Pickering  in  1853,  ^^<i  ^^  the  only 
one  of  all  FitzGerald's  publications  which  bears  his 
name  upon  it.  The  six  plays  are:  "The  Painter 
of  his  own  Dishonor,"  "Keep  your  own  Secret," 
"Gil  Perez  the  Gallician,"  "Three  Judgments  at  a 
Blow,"  "The  Mayor  of  Zalanca"  and  "Beware  of 
Smooth  Water."  The  book  is  now  of  extreme 
scarcity,  the  translator  having  withdrawn  it  from 
circulation  in  one  of  his  singular  fits  of  caprice, 
partly,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  severity  wath 
which  its  freedom  as  a  paraphrase  was  attacked.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  find  no  traces  of 
irritation  on  this  subject  in  his  letters  of  1853, 
which  refer  to  various  reviews  in  a  very  moderate 
and  sensible  spirit. 

The  "Calderon"  had  scarcely  passed  through  the 
printer's  hands  when  FitzGerald  took  up  the  study 


1  The  grass-green  cover  of  the  original  edition  reminds 
us  that  "la  Verdad  es  siempre  verde." 


of  Persian,  still  in  company  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cowell.  In  1854,  when  he  was 
visiting  that  friend  at  Oxford,  he  began  to  try  his 
hand  on  a  verse  translation  of  the  "Salaman  and 
Absal"  of  Jami,  "whose  ingenious  prattle  I  am 
stilting  into  too  Miltonic  verse."  This  version 
seems  to  have  been  ready  for  the  press  in  1856,  but 
it  did  not  appear  until  more  than  twenty  years  had 
elapsed.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Cowell  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  at  a  Calcutta  college,  and  one 
main  stimulus  to  steady  production  was  removed 
out  of  FitzGerald's  life.  Yet,  by  good  fortune  for 
us,  Mr.  Cowell's  absence  from  England  induced 
FitzGerald  to  write  to  him  more  fully  about  his 
work  than  he  would  have  done  if  the  friends  could 
have  met.  And  here,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1857, 
we  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  first  conception 
of  what  was  afterwards  to  become  the  famous  and 
admired  "Omar  Khayyam" : 

"To-da}'  I  have  been  writing  twenty  pages  of  a 
metrical  Sketch  of  the  Mantic,  for  such  uses  as  I 
told  you  of.  It  is  an  amusement  to  me  to  take 
what  liberties  I  like  with  these  Persians,  who  (as  I 
think)  are  not  poets  enough  to  frighten  one  from 
such  excursions,  and  who  really  do  want  a  little  art 
to  shape  them.  I  don't  speak  of  Jelaleddin,  whom 
I  know  so  little  of  (enough  to  show  me  that  he  is 
no  great  artist,  however),  nor  of  Hafiz,  whose  best 
is  untranslatable  because  he  is  the  best  musician 
of  words.  Old  Johnson  said  the  poets  were  the 
best  preservers  of  a  language :  for  people  must  go 
to  the  original  to  relish  them.  I  am  sure  that  what 
Tennyson  said  to  you  is  true :  that  Hafiz  is  the  most 
Eastern — or,  he  should  have  said,  most  Persian — 
of  the  Persians.  He  is  the  best  representative  of 
their  character,  whether  his  Saki  and  wine  be  real 
or  mystical.  Their  religion  and  philosophy  is  soon 
seen  through,  and  always  seems  to  me  cuckooed 
over  like  a  borrowed  thing,  which  people,  once 
having  got,  don't  know  how  to  parade  enough. 
To  be  sure,  their  roses  and  nightingales  are  re- 
peated enough ;  but  Hafiz  and  old  Omar  Khayyam 
ring  like  true  metal.  The  philosophy  of  the  latter 
is,  alas !  one  that  never  fails  in  the  world." 

He  was  soon  keenly  engaged  on  his  task ;  had  in 
April  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  Garcin  de 
Tassy  about  texts  of  Omar  in  the  Paris  libraries. 
This  was  the  busiest  year  of  FitzGerald's  literary 
life.  In  May  he  was  already  beginning  to  warn  his 
friend  of  another  possible  "sudden  volume  of  trans- 
lations," the  desire  to  conquer  a  province  of 
yEschylus  in  his  peculiar  way  having  seized  him. 
The  only  result,  however,  was  the  preparation — 
but  at  what  date  I  do  not  seem  able  to  discover — 
of  that  extraordinary  translation  of  the  "Agamem- 
non." eventually  printed  without   name   of  author, 
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title-page  or  imprint,  in  a  hideous  cover  of  grocer's  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other.  To  pur- 
azure,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  FitzGerald's  is-  sue  the  record  of  his  literary  life,  FitzGerald  trans- 
sues.  In  January,  1858,  he  began  the  dismal  busi-  lated  two  more  plays  of  Calderon,  the  "Alagico 
ness  of  trying,  and  at  first  vainly  trying,  to  find  a  Prodigioso,"  at  which  Shelley  had  tried  his  hand, 
publisher  bold  enough  to  embark  on  the  perilous  and  the  "Vida  es  Sueno,"  which  Trench  had  at- 
enterprise  of  printing  the  little  pamphlet  of  im-  tempted.  These  he  never  published,  but  in  1865 
mortal  music  called  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay-  he  printed  them,  without  title-page,  and  sent  the 
yam."  On  the  subject  of  this  publication  much  strange  little  volume,  in  a  paper  cover,  to  a  few  of 
has  been  loosely  said  and  conjecturally  reported  of  his  friends.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
late  years.  We  may,  therefore,  be  glad  to  read  "CEdipus"  dramas,  circulated  in  the  same  quaint, 
FitzGerald's  own  account,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  shy  way  in  1880,  these  were  the  last  of  FitzGerald's 
Master  of  Trinity :  poetical  translations. 

"As  to  my  own  peccadilloes  in  verse,  which  He  had  grown  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
never  pretend  to  be  original,  this  is  the  story  of  water-way  leading  from  the  pastoral  meadows  of 
'Rubaiyat.'  I  had  translated  them  partly  for  Woodbridge  to  the  sea,  the  salt  road  between  the 
Cowell :  young  Parker  asked  me  some  years  ago  trees  called  Bewdsey  Haven,  which  brings  you,  if 
for  something  for  Eraser,  and  I  gave  him  the  less  you  go  far  enough  down  it,  to  the  German  Ocean 
wicked  of  these  to  use  if  he  chose.  He  kept  them  at  last.  His  favorite  companions  became  fishermen 
for  two  years  without  using:  and  as  I  saw  he  didn't  and  the  captains  of  boats,  and  in  1867  an  old  wish 
want  them  I  printed  some  copies  with  Quaritch ;  was  realized  at  length,  when  FitzGerald  became 
and,  keeping  some  for  myself,  gave  him  the  rest,  part  owner  of  a  herring-lugger — "The  Scandal"  as 
Cowell,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy,  was  naturally  he  called  her,  because  that  was  "the  main  staple  of 
alarmed  at  it ;  he  being  a  very  religious  man :  nor  Woodbridge" — and  possessed  a  captain  of  his  own. 
have  I  given  any  other  copy  but  to  George  Borrow,  "Nothing  but  ship,"  he  says,  from  June  to  Novem- 
to  whom  I  had  once  lent  the  Persian,  and  to  old  ber,  through  all  those  months,  "not  having  lain,  I 
Donne  when  he  was  down  here  the  other  day,  to  believe,  for  three  successive  nights  in  Christian 
whom  I  was  showing  a  passage  in  another  book  sheets,"  but  mostly  knocking  about  somewhere 
which  brought  my  old  Omar  up."  outside  of  Lowestoft.  The  theory  was  that  the  lug- 
Late  in  1859  the  "Rubaiyat"  appeared,  in  the  ger  should  pay  her  way,  but  FitzGerald  and  his 
casual  way  above  indicated,  and  fell  absolutely  flat  captain,  "a  grand,  tender  soul,  lodged  in  a  suitable 
upon  the  market.  There  is  no  evidence  in  Fitz-  carcase,"  did  not  make  the  profit  that  they  hoped 
Gerald's  correspondence  that  it  attracted  the  small-  for,  and  after  four  years  of  considerable  anxiety, 
est  attention,  and,  except  for  a  letter  from  Mr.  FitzGerald  parted  from  his  boat  and  from  her 
Ruskin,  which  circled  the  globe  for  ten  years  (this  master.  The  latter  was  a  humble  friend  in  whom, 
sounds  incredibly  characteristic,  but  seems  to  be  physically  and  spiritually,  there  must  have  been 
true)  before  it  reached  its  address,  the  first  publica-  something  splendidly  attractive,  and  regarding 
tion  of  his  magnificent  poem  appears  to  have  whom  FitzGerald  uses  phraseology  otherwise  re- 
brought  FitzGerald  no  breath  of  recognition  from  served  for  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  The  poet 
the  world  outside  the  circle  of  his  friends.  The  still  kept  a  boat  upon  the  Deben,  but  went  out  no 
copies  in  Mr.  Quaritch's  shop  seem  to  have  found  more  upon  the  deep  after  herrings  and  mackerel, 
no  buyers,  and  to  have  gravitated  rather  surpris-  in  company  with  his  auburn-haired  and  blue-eyed 
ingly  soon  to  the  fourpenny  boxes  outside  the  giant  from  Lowestoft,  "altogether,"  he  says,  "the 
booksellers'  stalls.    Here  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  so  greatest  man  I  have  known." 

legend  relates,  discovered  the  hid  treasure  in  1861,  And  so,  almost  imperceptibly,  as  the  reader 
and  proclaimed  it  among  his  friends,  Mr.  Swin-  moves  down  the  series  of  these  delightful  letters, 
burne  being  forward  in  the  generous  race  to  make  he  finds  that  the  writer,  in  his  delicate  cpicurean- 
the  poem  appreciated  at  its  proper  value.  It  marks  ism,  is,  without  repining  at  it,  growing  old.  A  se- 
a  rise  in  the  barometer  of  popularity  that  Monkton  lection  from  his  early  favorite  poet,  a  Suffolk  man 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  is  anxiously  inquiring  for  like  himself,  George  Crabbc.  is  his  last  literary  on- 
a  copy  or  two  in  1861.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1868  terprise,  and  so  on  the  T4th  of  June.  1883.  in  his 
that  a  second  edition,  now  scarcely  less  rare  and  seventy-fifth  year,  he  rather  suddenly  passes  away 
no  whit  less  interesting  to  the  collector,  was  called  painlessly  in  his  sleep.  His  own  words  shall  be  his 
for.  Since  that  time,  much  revised  by  its  far  too  epitaph  :  "An  idle  fellow,  but  one  whose  friend- 
careful  author,  the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam"  ships  were  more  like  loves." 
has  been  reprinted  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  both  on  To  review  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  three  volumes  is 
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no  part  of  iny  business  here.  Every  one  who  loves 
the  finer  part  of  letters  must  feast  upon  them  for 
himself,  and  will  have  met  of  late  with  no  better 
intellectual  food.  But  before  closing  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  the  general  character  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  imaginative  writings,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  form  which  is  reason- 
ably accessible.  The  strange  issues  of  Calderon,  of 
^schylus,  of  Jami,  of  Sophocles,  with  which  it  was 
FitzGerald's  pleasure  to  confound  bibliographers, 
are  now  great  rarities ;  not  one  of  all  his  printed 
works,  except  the  "Omar  Khayyam,"  has  hitherto 
been  easy  to  obtain.  Wt  may  generally  say,  in 
looking  over  all  these  versions,  that  FitzGerald 
more  than  any  other  recent  translator  of  poetry, 
carried  out  that  admirable  rule  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham's,  that  the  translator's  business  is  not  "alone 
to  translate  language  into  language,  but  poesie  into 
poesie;  and  poesie  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in 
pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
all  evaporate,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the 
translation."  FitzGerald's  versions  are  so  free,  he 
is  so  little  bound  by  the  details  of  his  original,  he 
is  so  indifferent  to  the  timid  pedantry  of  the 
ordinary  writer  who  empties  verse  out  of  the  cup 
of  one  language  into  that  of  another,  that  we  may 
attempt  with  him  what  would  be  a  futile  task  with 
almost  every  other  English  translator — we  may 
estimate  from  his  versions  alone  what  manner  of 
poet  he  was. 

In  attempting  to  form  such  an  estimate  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  his  best-known  work'  is 
also  his  best.  The  "Omar  Khayyam"  of  Fitz- 
Gerald takes  its  place  in  the  third  period  of  Vic- 
torian poetry,  as  an  original  force  wholly  in  sym- 
pathy with  other  forces,  of  which  its  author  took  no 
personal  cognizance.  Whether  it  accurately  repre- 
sents or  no  the  sentiments  of  a  Persian  astronomer 
of  the  eleventh  century  is  a  question  which  fades 
into  insignificance  beside  the  fact  that  it  stimulated 
and  delighted  a  generation  of  young  readers,  to 
whom  it  appealed  in  the  same  manner,  and  along 
parallel  lines  with,  the  poetry  of  Morris,  Swinburne 
and  the  Rosettis.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
we  are  able  to  perceive  that  in  the  series  of  poetical 
publications  of  capital  importance  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  fifties  it  takes  its  natural  place.  In 
1858  appeared  "The  Defence  of  Guinevere" ;  in 
1859,  the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam";  in  i860, 
"The  Queen-Mother  and  Rosamond" ;  in  1862. 
"Goblin  Market" ;  while,  although  the  "Poems"  of 
D.  G.  Rossetti  did  not  finally  see  the  light  until 
1870,  his  presence,  his  spiritual  influence,  had  ani- 
mated the  group.  That  FitzGerald  was  ignorant 
of,  or  wholly  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  these 


his  compeers  did  not  affect  his  relationship  to  them, 
nor  their  natural  and  instinctive  recognition  of  his 
imaginative  kinship  to  themselves.  The  same  re- 
assertion  of  the  sensuous  elements  of  literature,  the 
same  obedience  to  the  call  for  a  richer  music  and 
a  more  exotic  and  impassioned  aspect  of  manners, 
the  same  determination  to  face  the  melancholy 
problems  of  life  and  find  a  solace  for  them  in  art, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  anonymous  pamphlet  of 
Oriental  reverie  as  in  the  romances,  dramas,  songs 
and  sonnets  of  the  four  younger  friends. 

So  much  more  interesting  to  us,  if  we  w^ill  look 
sensibly  at  the  matter,  is  FitzGerald  than  the  Omar 
Khayyam  whose  mantle  he  chose  to  masquerade  in 
that  we  are  not  vexed  but  delighted  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  that  the  opening  stanza,  v>hich 
ran  thus  in  the  edition  of  1859 — 

"Awake!  for  morning  in  the  bowl  of  night 
Has  flung  the  stone  that  puts  the  stars  to  flight; 
And  lo!  the  hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  turret  in  a  noose  of  light," 

is  wholly  his  own,  and  represents  nothing  in  the 
original.  It  was  judged  by  his  earliest  critics  to  be 
too  close  a  following  of  the  fantastic  allusiveness  of 
the  Persian,  and  the  poet — surely  ^vith  his  tongue 
set  in  his  cheek — modified  his  own  invention  to  the 
smoother  but  less  spirited — 

"  Wake!  for  the  sun  behind  yon  Eastern  height 
Has  chased  the  session  of  the  stars  from  night; 

And  to  the  field  of  heav'n  ascending,  strikes 
The  Sultan's  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light." 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  these  two  ver- 
sions, of  which  each  is  good,  though  the  first  be 
best,  because  FitzGerald  was  sufficiently  ill-advised 
to  exchange  for  both  a  much  tamer  version,  which 
now  holds  its  place  in  the  text.  These  alterations, 
however,  are  very  significant  to  the  critic,  and  ex- 
hibit the  extreme  care  with  which  FitzGerald  re- 
vised and  re-revised  his  work. 

To  judge,  however,  of  his  manner  as  a  translator, 
or  rather  as  a  paraphraser,  we  must  examine  not 
merely  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  of  his 
writings,  but  his  treatment  of  Spanish  and  Greek 
drama,  and  of  the  narrative  of  Jami.  It  appears 
that  he  took  Dryden's  license,  and  carried  it  fur- 
ther; that  he  steeped  himself  in  the  language  and 
feeling  of  the  author,  and  then  threw  over  his  ver- 
sion the  robe  of  his  own  peculiar  style.  Every  great 
translator  does  this  to  some  extent,  and  we  do  not 
recognize  in  Chapman's  breathless  measure  the 
staid  and  polished  Homer  that  marches  down  the 
couplets  of  Pope.  But  then,  both  Pope  and  Chap- 
man had.  in  the  course  of  abundant  original  compo- 
sition, made  themselves  each  the  possessor  of  a  style 
which  he  threw  without  difficulty  around  the  shoul- 
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ders  of  his  paraphrase.  In  the  unique  case  of  Fitz- 
Gerald — since  Fairfax  can  scarcely  be  considered 
in  the  same  category — a  poet  of  no  marked  indiv- 
iduality in  his  purely  independent  verse  created  for 
himself,  in  the  act  of  approaching  masterpieces  of 
widely  different  race  and  age,  a  poetical  style  so 
completely  his  own  that  we  recognize  it  at  sight  as 
his.  The  normal  instances  of  this  manner  are  famil- 
iar to  us  in  "Omar  Khayyam."  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  melody  which  has  neither  the  variety  of 
Tennyson  nor  the  veheffience  of  Swinburne,  neither 
the  motion  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea,  but  which  rather 
reminds  us,  in  its  fullness  and  serenity,  of  the  placid 
motion  of  the  surface  of  a  lake,  or  of  his  own  grassy 
estuary  of  the  Deben ;  and  finally  by  a  voluptuous 
and  novel  use  of  tht  commonplaces  of  poetry — the 
rose,  the  vine,  the  nightingale,  the  moon.  There 
are  examples  of  this  typical  manner  of  FitzGerald 
to  be  found  in  "Omar  Khayyam,"  which  are  un- 
surpassed for  their  pure  qualities  as  poetry,  and 
which  must  remain  always  characteristic  of  what 
was  best  in  a  certain  class  of  Victorian  verse.  Such 
are : 

"Alas,  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose! 
That  youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close! 

The  nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah,  whence  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows!" 

and  (a  gem  spoiled  in  recutting,  after  the  first  edi- 
tion, by  the  capricious  jeweler) : 

"  Thus  with  a  loaf  of  bread  beneath  the  bough, 
A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse, — and  thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness — 
And  wilderness  is  paradise  enow." 

Nothing  quite  so  good,  perhaps,  as  these  and 
many  more  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  "Omar 
Khayyam,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  translations, 
yet  wherever  the  latter  are  happiest  they  betray  the 
same  hand  and  murmur  the  same  accents.^  It  is  in 
"The  Mighty  Magician"  that  we  meet  with  such 
characteristic  stanzas  as  this : 

"  Who  that  in  his  hour  of  glory 

Walks  the  kingdom  of  the  rose, 
And  misapprehends  the  story 

Which  through  all  the  garden  blows; 
Which  the  southern  air  who  brings 
It  touches,  and  the  leafy  strings 

Lightly  to  the  touch  respond; 
And  nightingale  to  nightingale 

Answering  on  bough  beyond — 
Nightingale  to  nightingale 

Answering  on  bough  beyond." 

While  the  following  passage,  perhaps    the    richest 


1  Let  not  the  ingenuous  reader  strive,  however,  to  trace 
the  style  of  FitzGerald  in  the  Gray-like  choruses  of 
"Oedipus,"  for  these  appear  to  be  textually  copied  from 
the  old  eighteenth-century  version  of  Robert  Potter 
(1788).  I  can  discover  no  explanation  for  this  odd  freak, 
which  looks  like  a  snare  set  for  the  feet  of  unwary  critics. 


and  most  memorable  in  FitzGerald's  minor  writ- 
ings, is  found  in  the  "Salaman  and  Absal" : 

"  When  they  had  sail'd  their  vessel  for  a  moon. 
And  marr'd  their  beauty  with  the  wind  o'  the  sea, 
Suddenly  in  mid  sea  reveal'd  itself 
An  isle,  beyond  imagination  fair; 
An  isle  that  was  all  garden;  not  a  flower. 
Nor  bird  of  plumage  like  the  flower,  but  there; 
Some  like  the  flower,  and  others  like  the  leaf; 
Some,  as  the  pheasant  and  the  dove,  adorn'd 
With  crown  and  collar,  over  whom,  alone. 
The  jewell'd  peacock  like  a  sultan  shone; 
While  the  musicians,  and  among  them  chief 
The  nightingale,  sang  hidden  in  the  trees. 
Which,  arm  in  arm,  from  flngers  quivering 
With  any  breath  of  air,  fruit  of  all  kind 
Down  scatter'd  in  profusion  to  their  feet. 
Where  fountains  of  sweet  water  ran  between. 
And  sun  and  shadow  cheQuer-chased  the  green. 
This  Iram-garden  seem'd  in  secrecy 
Blowing  the  rosebud  of  its  revelation; 
Or  Paradise,  forgetful  of  the  dawn 
Of  Audit,  lifted  from  her  face  the  veil." 

In  reading  these  sumptuous  verses  the  reader 
may  be  inclined  to  wonder  why  "Salaman  and  Ab- 
sal" is  not  as  widely  known  and  universally  admired 
as  the  "Omar  Khayyam."  If  it  were  constantly 
sustained  at  anything  like  this  level  it  would  be  so 
admired  and  known,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  both 
crabbed  and  unequal. 

It  was  in  1854,  as  FitzGerald  reminds  Professor 
Cowell  in  a  very  interesting  letter,  that  these  friends 
began  to  read  "Jami"  together.  We  have  seen  that 
it  was  not  until  1856  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  "Salaman  and  Absal"  that  the  same  friend 
placed  "Omar"  in  FitzGerald's  hands.  The  para- 
phrase of  "Jami,"  therefore,  is  the  earlier  of  the  two, 
and  represents  the  style  of  the  English  poet  at  a 
stage  when  it  was  still  unfinished  and,  I  think,  im- 
perfectly refined.  The  narrative  of  "Jami"  is  dif- 
fuse, and,  as  FitzGerald  soon  found,  "not  line  by 
line  precious" ;  he  was  puzzled  how  to  retain  its 
character,  and  yet  not  permit  it  to  be  tedious,  and 
he  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in  clearing  his  poem 
from  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  printed  when  it  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication, in  1856,  but  was  kept  by  FitzGerald  in  his 
desk  until,  years  afterwards,  it  was  presented  to  a 
body  of  amateurs  familiar  with  the  much  more  mel- 
lifiuous  and  dainty  "Rubaiyat."  It  will,  however, 
now  that  its  history  is  revealed,  be  read  with  in- 
creased attention.  It  consists,  in  FitzGerald's  ver- 
sion, of  a  mystical  preliminary  invocation,  in  which 
the  problem  of  responsibility  and  free-will,  in  the 
form  which  interested  the  English  poet  so  much,  is 
boldly  stated  and  the  double  question  put — 

"  If  I — this  spirit  that  inspires  me  whence? 
If  thou — then  what  this  sensual  Impotence?" 

and  of  the  story,  told  in  three  parts,  with  a  moral 
or  transcendental  summing-u])  at  the  close.     Tiu- 
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metrical  form  chosen  for  the  main  narrative  is  blank 
verse,  with  occasional  lapses  into  rhyme.  These,  in 
all  probability,  respond  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
Persian  original,  but  they  are  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  English  prosody,  and  they  produce  an  effect  of 
poverty  upon  the  ear,  which  is  alternately  tempted 
and  disappointed.  There  are,  moreover,  incessant 
interludes  or  episodical  interpolations,  which  are 
treated  in  an  ambling  measure  of  four  beats,  some- 
thing like  the  metre  of  "Hiawatha,"  but  again  with 
occasional  and  annoying  introductions  of  rhyme. 
It  is  obvious,  at  the  outset,  that  we  do  not  see  Fitz- 
Gerald  here  exercising  that  perfect  instinct  of  form 
which  he  afterwards  developed  ;  he  was  trammeled, 
no  doubt,  by  his  desire  to  repeat  the  effects  he  dis- 
covered in  the  Persian,  and  had  not  yet  asserted  his 
own  genius  in  what  Dryden  called  metaphrase. 
Nevertheless,  "Salaman  and  Absal"  contains  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
poet,  in  wayward  dejection,  confesses  that  his  worn 
harp  is  no  longer  modulated,  and  that — 

"Methinks 
'Twere  time  to  break  and  cast  it  in  the  fire: 
The  vain  old  harp,  that,  breathing  from  its  strings 
No  music  more  to  charm  the  ears  of  man, 
May,  from  its  scented  ashes,  as  it  burns, 
Breathe  resignation  to  the  harper's  soul." — 

and  the  description  of  Absal,  the  lovely  infant  nurse 
of  the  new-born  Salaman — 

"  So  beautiful,  as  from  the  silver  lire. 
Dividing  the  musk-harvest  of  her  hair, 
Down  to  her  foot  that  trampled  crowns  of  kings, 
A  moon  of  beauty." 

Very  curious  and  charming,  too,  are  the  descrip- 
tion of  Salaman's  victory  over  the  princes  at  polo, 
and  his  headlong  ride  to  the  shore  of  the  abyss  that 
was  haunted  by  the  starry  dragon,  and  whose  island 
crags  cut  its  surface  "as  silver  scissors  slice  a  blue 
brocade." 

A  third  Persian  poem,  the  "Bird-Parliament"  of 
Farin-Uddin  Attar,  written  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  "Omar  Khayyam,"  in  iS^g,  is  now 
printed  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  for  the  first  time,  and 
forms  a  very  important  addition  to  FitzGerald's 
works.  It  is  a  long  mystical  piece  of  Oriental  trans- 
cendentalism, the  best  part  of  which  is  the  opening 
pages,  in  which  the  various  birds  are  mtroduced 
spreading  their  jeweled  plumage  one  by  one  before 
the  tajidar,  the  royal  lapwing,  who  is  their  shah  or 
sultan.  When  the  poem  becomes  purely  philosoph- 
ical, it  seems  to  me  to  become  less  attractive,  per- 
haps sometimes  a  little  tedious ;  yet  the  versifica- 
tion is  always  charming,  the  heroic  couplet  treated 
as  smoothly  and  correctly  as  by  Congreve  or  Addi- 
son, but  -with  far  greater  richness. 


Of  FitzGerald  as  a  prose  writer  there  has  hither- 
to been  little  known.  His  correspondence  now  re- 
veals him,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  as  one  of  the 
most  pungent,  individual,  and  picturesque  of  Eng- 
lish letter-writers.  Rarely  do  we  discover  a  tem- 
perament so  mobile  under  a  surface  so  serene  and 
sedentary;  rarely  so  feminine  a  sensibility  side  by 
side  with  so  virile  an  intelligence.  He  is  moved  by 
every  breath  of  nature ;  every  change  of  hue  in 
earth  or  air  affects  him ;  and  all  these  are  reflected, 
as  in  a  camera  obscura,  in  the  richly-  colored  mov- 
ing mirror  of  his  letters.  It  will  not  surprise  one 
reader  of  this  correspondence  if  the  name  of  its 
author  should  grow  to  be  set,  in  common  parlance, 
beside  those  of  Gray  and  Cowper  for  the  fidelity  and 
humanity  of  his  addresses  to  his  private  friends. 
Meanwhile,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  remembered 
what  beautiful  pages  there  were  in  "Euphranor," 
and  in  particular  to  have  recalled  that  passage  about 
the  University  boat-races  which  Lord  Tennyson,  no 
easy  critic  to  satisfy,  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fragments  of  English  prose  ex- 
tant. Not  many  copies  of  "Euphranor"  exist,  and 
I  may  quote  this  passage  with  the  certainty  that  it 
is  new  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  my  readers : 

"Townsmen  and  gownsmen,  with  the  tassell'd 
Fellow-commoner  sprinkled  here  and  there — read- 
ing men  and  sporting  men — Fellows,  and  even 
Masters  of  Colleges,  not  indifferent  to  the  prowess 
of  their  respective  crews — all  these,  conversing  on 
all  sorts  of  topics,  from  the  slang  in  'Bell's  Life' 
to  the  last  new  German  revelation,  and  moving  in 
ever-changing  groups  down  the  shore  of  the  river, 
at  whose  farther  bend  was  a  little  knot  of  ladies 
gathered  up  on  a  green  knoll  faced  and  illuminated 
by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Beyond  which 
point  was  at  length  heard  some  indistinct  shouting, 
which  gradually  increased,  until  "They  are  off — 
they  are  coming!" — suspended  other  conversation 
among  ourselves  ;  and  suddenly  the  head  of  the  first 
boat  turned  the  corner ;  and  then  another  close 
upon  it ;  and  then  a  third ;  the  crews  pulling  with 
all  their  might  compacted  into  perfect  rhythm  ;  and 
the  crowd  on  shore  turning  round  to  follow  along 
with  them,  waving  hats  and  caps,  and  cheering, 
'Bravo,  St.  John's!'  'Go  it,  Trinity !'— the  high 
crest  and  blowing  forelock  of  Phidippus's  mare, 
and  he  himself  shouting  encouragement  to  his  crew, 
conspicuous  over  all — until,  the  boats  reaching  us, 
we  also  were  caught  up  in  the  returning  tide  of 
spectators,  and  hurried  back  toward  the  goal ; 
where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  ensign  of 
Trinity  lowered  from  its  pride  of  place,  and  the 
eagle  of  St.  John's  soaring  there  instead.  Then, 
waiting  a  little  while  to  hear  how  the  winner  had 
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won,  and  the  loser  lost,  and  watching  Phidippus 
engaged  in  eager  conversation  with  his  defeated 
brethren,  I  took  Euphranor  and  Lexilogus  under 
either  arm  (Lycion  having  got  into  better  company 
elsewhere)  and  walked  home  with  them  across  the 
meadow  leading  to  the  town,  whither  the  dusky 
troops  of  gownsmen  with  all  their  confused  voices 
seemed  as  it  were  evaporating  in  the  twilight,  while 
a  nightingale  began  to  be  heard  among  the  flower- 
ing chestnuts  of  Jesus." 

Who  is  rashly  to  decide  what  place  may  not  final- 
ly be  awarded  to  a  man  capable  of  such  admirable 
feats  in  English  prose  and  verse?  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  when  much  contemporary  clamor 
has  died  out  forever,  the  clear  note  of  the  Nightin- 
gale of  Woodbridge  will  still  be  heard  from  the  al- 
leys of  his  Persian  garden. 

* 

"The  Song  Story  of  Auccasin  and 
Nicolete." 

There  is  a  distinct  relief  in  sitting  oneself  calmly 
down,  with  a  good  pipe  and  a  pint  of  something  old 
not  too  far  away,  to  ponder  over  a  Book  of  Other 
Days.  One  could  never  review  a  modern  book  in 
that  way ;  for  the  greater  part  of  our  present-day  lit- 
erary criticism  (which  is  neither  literary  nor  critical, 
but  no  matter)  is  dashed  ofif  while  the  book  is  still 
wet  from  the  bindery  and  smelling  vilely  of  cheap 
paste.  This,  however,  is  a  different  affair.  Now  I 
am  seated  in  my  own  room,  my  favorite  pipe  is 
cocked  at  a  favorite  angle,  and  I  am  about  to  write 
on  a  favorite  book — an  old  one  that  I  know  and 
have  only  to  touch  to  bring  forth  all  its  life,  to 
establish  that  best  of  sympathies — so  like  the  touch 
of  my  lady's  hand. 

The  "Song-Story  of  Auccasin  and  Nicolete"  is 
technically  unique — I  have  Andrew  Lang's  own 
word  for  it.  And  Andrew  ought  to  know,  for  it 
was  he  translated  it  out  of  the  ancient  French  into 
half-caste  English.  It  is  really  not  more  a  book  of 
other  days  than  Old  Omar's  wandering  song,  but 
still  it  smacks  of  the  good  old  times  when  "jogelors" 
found  a  ready  welcome,  food,  good  beer,  and  oft- 
times  money  to  boot  in  return  for  the  tales  they  told 
in  the  low-ceiled,  brimy  public  room  of  a  tavern,  or 
some  tapestry-hung  banquet  hall  of  a  lord.  The 
story  is  for  the  telling,  as  any  one  may  see,  and  its 
mannerisms  are  those  of  speech. 

The  tale  begins  with  a  canto  of  introduction  by 
the  "old  grey  captive,"  wherein  he  seriously  states 
all  ills  may  be  healed  by  simply  listening.  He  then 
launches  forth  of  battles  "where  knights  do  smite 
and  are  smitten  again" ;  of  love,  of  brave  deeds  and 
of  broken  covenants.    How  Auccasin  would  not  go 


forth  to  fight  for  his  people,  as  was  seemly  in  a 
knight,  unless  he  might  have  Nicolete  to  wed ;  yet 
how  he  at  last  compromised  on  three  words  and  a 
single  kiss,  for  the  joy  of  which  he  "pushed  stoutly 
through  the  press."  He  was  captured,  but  lay  about 
him  with  st}ch  vigor  as  to  slay  ten  men  and  sorely 
wound  seven  more,  then  with  a  single  blow  did  he 
so  smite  his  enemy,  the  Count  de  Valence,  as  to 
stretch  him  lengthwise  on  the  field  and  to  drag  him 
off  a  captive.  One  would  think  such  sturdiness 
should  be  rewarded,  but  the  Cruel  Parent,  angered 
that  his  son  should  love  so  far  beneath  his  station, 
only  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  there  to  lament  and 
so  to  bemoan  his  fate  that  all  the  neighbors  know 
of  it. 

Cometh  Nicolete,  who  heard  the  sad  cries  of  her 
lover,  and  sought  to  comfort  him.  She  only  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  a  first-class  quarrel,  not  so  very 
different  from  lovers'  quarrels  of  to-day.  Then 
followed  in  quick  succession  the  account  of  Nico- 
lete's  escape  from  the  castle,  her  flight  to  the  forest 
and  of  the  bower  she  built,  their  meeting  and  flight 
together,  their  adventures  on  land  and  sea;  and 
finally,  of  how  they  came  to  be  happily  married.  It 
is  a  tale,  simple  enough,  of  a  thwarted  and  finally 
successful  love. 

No  realist  is  the  "old  grey  captive."  We  can 
imagine  the  roars  of  rough  laughter  from  that  hardy 
group  of  fighting  men  around  the  tavern  fireplace, 
as  he  told  of  the  ridiculous  battle  of  baked  apples, 
eggs  and  fresh  cheese  which  Auccasin  witnessed  in 
the  country  of  Torelore.  And  no  whit  cared  for 
creed  or  faith — his  hero  preferred  hell  with  his  lady 
to  a  heaven  full  of  chanting  monks  and  priests.  His 
was  a  true  love  story.  All  the  genius  of  this  great 
man — unknown,  indeed,  save  by  a  single  unsigned 
manuscript — was  bent  to  the  task  of  telling,  with 
what  art  he  might,  this  one  tale  of  a  human  pas- 
sion. Yet  so  vital  is  it,  so  instinct  with  all  that  is 
best,  that  we  must  wonder  at  the  power  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  story  of  to-day.  Though  men  no  longer 
fight  in  fair  field — preferring  in  their  weakness  the 
ill-smelling  courtroom  and  lawyers  to  a  fair  stretch 
of  turf  and  a  sword — still  I  fancy  some,  even  to-day, 
have  felt  as  Auccasin.  That  is  why  we  read  the 
Song-Story  and  why  it  lives  for  us. 

— Frederick  Benjamin,  in  "Bachelor  Book." 

TO    EDGAR    ALLAN    POE. 

Dead  fifty  years?    Not  so. 
Nay,  fifty  years  ago, 
Death,  Obloquy  and  Spite, 
To  curse  his  ashes,  came; 
But  lo,  the  living  light. 
Beneath  the  breath  of  shamo, 
Indignant,  spurned  the  night. 
And  withered  them  in  fiiMue. 

—Father  Tabb. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  JANE  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  very  delightful  thing  if  a  magazine  could  be  start- 
ed which  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  Miss  Aus- 
ten, and  to  which  only  her  sincere  admirers  should 
be  allowed  to  contribute.  We  are  never  tired  of 
talking  about  her;  should  we  ever  grow  weary  of 
reading  or  writing  about  her?  For  my  own  part, 
I  read  every  book  or  article  that  relates  to  her  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  provided  that  the  author  dis- 
plays a  true  sense  of  worship;  but  any  criticism 
which  is  not  of  the  most  loving  character  is  irritat- 
ing, andj  like  other  follies,  it  should  be  avoided. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  Miss  Austen  that  is  very  gratifying. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock's  book,  and  the  introductions 
to  new  editions  of  the  novels  by  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  may  be  specially  mention- 
ed. Indeed,  when  I  think  of  what  I  want  to  say 
about  Miss  Austen  myself,  I  am  met  at  once  by  a 
thought  that  is  thoroughly  pleasant.  Her  fame  is 
steadily  growing, 

Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  The  great  men  in  litera- 
ture have  always  appreciated  her.  The  praise  given 
her  by  Scott  and  Macaulay  has  been  often  quoted, 
and  I  recollect  my  mother  telling  me  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  certainly  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  authoress,  and  who,  I 
think,  said  that  "Emma"  was  his  favorite  among 
the  novels.  But  since  I  was  young,  Miss  Austen's 
popularity  with  the  general  public  has  increased  in 
a  quite  remarkable  manner.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
I  was  starting  on  a  journey  with  two  companions, 
one  of  them  about  my  own  age,  the  other  an  older 
man.  My  contemporary  went  to  the  book-stall  and 
proposed  to  buy  "Emma,"  but  his  senior  interposed 
and  told  him  it  was  "awfully  stupid."  I  looked  up- 
wards, but  no  lightning  struck  the  impious  head, 
nor  did  we  even  encounter  a  railway  smash.  Fate 
may  have  been  merciful  because  the  intending  pur- 
chaser proved  himself  worthy,  and  "Emma"  was, 
after  all,  properly  honored. 

There  are  not  now,  one  may  hope,  many  who  can 
read  the  novel  and  decide  that  it  is  "awfully  stupid," 
but  my  friend,  though  undoubtedly  an  extravagant 
sinner,  was  not  altogether  peculiar  in  his  genera- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  it  often  happened  that  any 
one  read  Miss  Austen  and  then  called  her  stupid  (I 
shudder  as  I  write  down  the  word),  but  it  was  not 
so  uncommon  to  hear  from  many  persons,  who  ap- 
parently were  fond  of  reading,  that  they  could  not 
get  through  her  books.  Aloreover,  I  doubt  if  her 
admirers  were,  on  the  whole,  quite    as    confident 


as  they  are  now.  I  remember  the  very  first  time  I 
was  introduced  to  the  works  which  have  enchanted 
me  for  so  many  years,  that  I  was  warned  in  almost 
apologetic  tones  not  to  expect  an  exciting  story ; 
but  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  never  missed  the  ex- 
citement. It  was  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  that  had 
been  given  me,  and  I  could  not  put  the  book  down 
until  it  was  finished.  May  I  not  boast  that  it  was  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  that  has  never  faded  r 

I  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  always  advise 
those  who  know  not  Miss  Austen  to  commence 
their  acquaintance  either  with  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice" or  "Northanger  Abbey,"  and  that  nothing 
like  a  dubious  note  accompanies  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  Miss  Austen's  writings 
I  am  mainly  guided  by  the  wish  to  protest  against 
one  or  two  erroneous  views  which  still  exist  among 
the  unconverted,  and  primarily  against  the  idea 
that  her  range  was  narrow. 

This  delusion  arises,  in  great  part,  from  her  own 
famous  expression  about  her  books,  which  she  de- 
clares to  be  work  upon  "a  little  bit  of  ivory  two 
inches  wide,"  and  to  be  done  "with  a  brush  so  fine 
as  to  produce  little  efTect  after  much  labor."  The 
sentence  shows  plainly  enough  that  Miss  Austen's 
modesty  concealed  her  greatness  from  her  own 
eyes,  but  its  precise  signification  does  not  strike  me 
as  very  obvious.  It  must,  no  doubt,  imply  that  she 
restrained  her  genius  within  certain  limits.  What 
those  limits  were,  we  have  to  inquire ;  but  my  own 
impression  is  that  they  applied  to  events  and  not  to 
characters,  and  that  Miss  Austen  only  bound  her- 
self by  a  determination  that  all  the  circumstances  in 
her  stories  should  be  such  as  might  occur  in  ordin- 
ary life. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  hov/ever,  that  she  con- 
fined herself  too  much  to  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety. That  she  left  the  lower  classes  alone  must  be 
admitted  and  possibly  regretted.  Certainly  one 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  what  James 
himself  thought  of  that  "corner  into  Vicarage 
Lane"  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  so  dreaded,  and  to 
have  listened  to  Nanny  indulging  herself  in  a  free 
criticism  on  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Norris. 

But  of  the  aristocratic  element  we  have  plenty. 
There  is  General  Tilney  with  his  "very  old  friends 
the  Marquis  of  Longtown  and  General  Coufteney." 
He  belongs  to  the  pre-revolutionary  era,  and  many 
things  might  have  been  done  by  him  which  have 
since  become  impossible.  Though  her  tastes  and 
manners  are  very  different.  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh  is  of  the  same  tvpe.  Darcy  has  blue  blood 
in  his  A'eins,  and  Anne  Elliot  is  dainty  and  high- 
bred to  the  tips  of  her  fingers ;  while  of  all  the  great 
ladies  in  fiction,  Eleanor  Tilney  strikes  me  as  one 
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of  the  most  charming  and  quite  the  most  truly 
drawn.  Surely  the  whole  House  of  Lords  envied 
that  unnamed  Viscount  who  became  her  husband. 

There  is  another  allegation  that  Miss  Austen's 
men  are  limited.  This,  again,  may  partly  arise  from 
a  remark  made  by  herself  that  "they"  (meaning 
Mr.  Knightly  and  Edmund  Bertram)  "are  very  far 
from  being  what  I  know  English  gentlemen  often 
are."  It  may  also  find  some  imaginary  support  in 
the  fact  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
that  there  is  no  scene  of  any  consequence  in  the 
novels  in  which  some  woman  is  not  on  the  stage. 
Now,  the  charge  that  an  author's  characters  are 
limited  may  mean  either  that  they  are  accused  of 
individually  lacking  depth  or  breadth  of  force,  or 
else  of  being  too  much  alike  and  lacking  variety. 
Miss  Austen's  men  assuredlv  do  not  fail  in  this  lat- 
ter  way,  so  it  is  only  the  power  and  skill  with  which 
they  are  presented  to  us  that  require  examination. 

I  will  at  once  venture  to  assert  that  there  are 
three  of  Miss  Austen's  creations — Mr.  Woodhouse, 
Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Collins — who  defy  criticism. 
In  this  respect  and  in  their  own  degree  they  resem- 
ble even  Falstafif  and  Don  Quixote.  How  they 
come  to  be  what  they  are  seems  miraculous.  The 
first  is  a  nervous  invalid,  the  second  a  cleverish  em- 
bittered squire,  and  the  third  a  fulsome  clergyman. 
Such  personages  promise  little  enough,  but  there  is 
added  to  them  "the  consecration  and  the  poet's 
dream,"  and  they  stand  forth  high  among  the  ranks 
of  the  immortals.  There  I  leave  them.  No  words 
of  mine  shall  profane  their  glory. 

It  is  a  long  step  downwards  to  what  I  shall  call 
Miss  Austen's  "bad  young  men,"  with  whom  I 
think  she  has  come  most  near  to  failure.  But  even 
here  she  provides  us  with  ample  variety.  Wil- 
loughby  is  weak,  Wickham  is  a  ne'er-do-weel,  John 
Thorpe  is  vulgar  and  conceited,  and  Henry  Craw- 
ford proves  in  the  end  to  be  a  slave  to  his  own  de- 
sires. Of  course  they  are  all  selfish,  but  so  is  every 
"bad  young  man  "  I  have  lately  remarked  much 
praise  bestowed  upon  John  Thorpe  by  critics  from 
whom  it  is  presumptuous  to  dififer.  If  any  of  them 
should  chance  to  see  this  article,  I  ask  them  to  for- 
give my  presumption,  and  I  base  my  plea  upon  the 
pain  I  am  inflicting  on  myself  in  finding  fault  with 
one  of  Miss  Austen's  characters,  instead  of  joining 
in  the  commendations  of  judges  for  whose  opinions 
I  entertain  the  most  profound  respect.  But  I  la- 
ment to  say  that  to  me  John  Thorpe  appears  dread- 
fully crude.  With  Wickham  and  Willoughby  Miss 
Austen  never  seems  entirely  at  home.  They  are 
necessities  to  her  stories,  and  perhaps  she  shows 
her  contempt  for  them  a  little  too  plainly.  Still, 
there  is  a  ring  of  genuine  passion  in  Willoughby's 


love  for  Marianne.  Indeed,  of  all  Miss  Austen's 
lovers  they  are  the  most  stormy  pair.  Henry  Craw- 
ford is  treated,  as  he  deserves,  with  much  more  re- 
spect. He  is  painted  with  great  care,  and  due 
weight  is  allowed  to  his  many  good  qualities.  We 
recognize  it  as  quite  natural  that  the  two  Miss  Ber- 
trams should  pull  caps  for  his  favor.  Though  his 
weakness  ultimately  ruins  him,  he  is  far  from  being 
weak  all  round.  Miss  Austen  really  seems  to  have 
hesitated  as  to  his  fate.  Up  to  the  final  catastrophe 
she  left  it  possible  for  him  to  marry  Fanny  and  be- 
come a  virtuous  country  gentleman.  Edmund 
would  have  been  lucky  to  have  secured  Marv.  but 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  Maria.  Her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rushworth  had  got  to  bring  about  its 
own  punishment,  and  the  elopement  presented  the 
most  obvious  means. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Henry  Crawford  to 
the  "good  young  men,"  who  again  dififer  widely 
from  each  other.  In  one  of  them,  as  I  think.  Miss 
Austen  has  achieved  a  splendid  success.  Henry 
Tilney  is  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  charming. 
He  is  an  English  gentleman  of  the  very  best  kind — 
gay,  witty  and  helpful,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
is  complete,  and  our  liking  for  him  never  wavers. 
He  is  delightful  at  the  outset,  when  he  astonishes 
Mrs.  Allen  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  mus- 
lin, and  he  remains  delightful  up  to  the  final  visit 
to  Fullerton,  when  he  so  thoughtfully  preserves 
Catherine  from  any  conscientious  objection  to  his 
suit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  spell  of  parental  op- 
position, the  course  of  Henry  Tilney's  love  is  per- 
fectly smooth.  This  is  as  it  should  be  with  such  a 
fascinating  hero,  to  whom  we  may  imagine  that  any 
of  Miss  Austen's  heroines,  excepting  Anne  Elliot, 
who  was  nearly  thirty,  must  have  succumbed. 
Darcy,  however,  is  an  admirable  lover,  and  his 
courtship,  with  its  changing  fortunes,  is  most  in- 
teresting. I  cannot  quite  believe  in  all  the  expres- 
sions attributed  to  him  when  he  first  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  in  the  "humble  abode"  of  Mr.  Collins, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
"Pride"  runs  away  with  him.  From  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Pemberley  he  is  quite  excellent.  His 
overwhelming  love  for  Elizabeth  is  powerfully 
shown  in  the  scenes  at  Pemberley  and  T^ambton, 
and  so  are  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in  display- 
ing it  after  the  return  to  Longbourn.  Darcy  is  one 
of  the  heroes  who  is  worthy  of  his  bride.  Frank 
Churchill  is  another,  only  he  is  more  than  worthy  of 
the  unattractive  Jane  Fairfax.  If  he  pushes  too  far 
the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  his  high 
spirits  and  chccrftilncss  easily  earn  our  forgiveness. 
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while  his  famous  hair-cutting  expedition  to  London 
is  one  of  those  touches  of  which  Miss  Austen  alone 
is  capable.  Almost  equally  fine  is  the  petulant  out- 
burst of  temper  when  Jane  at  last  opposes  his 
wishes,  and  which  Emma  humanely  cures  by  point- 
ing out  the  door  of  the  dining-room  in  Donwcll 
Abbey. 

For  the  rest  of  the  lovers  I  care  less.  Bingley  is 
pleasing  enough  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  is  not  of 
first-rate  consequence,  and  I  must  own  to  finding 
Edmund  Bertram  and  Captain  Wentworth  rather 
dull.  Mr.  Knightly  is  surely  just  a  wee  bit  ponder- 
ous, while  in  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  Edward  Fer- 
rars  and  Colonel  Brandon  seem  to  me  to  stand  on 
a  quite  inferior  level. 

It  would  be  gross  flattery  to  Mr.  Elton  to  call 
him  either  a  lover  or  a  hero,  but  he  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  tame  cat  with  very  ugly  claws.  He 
would  be  altogether  detestable  only  that  we  are 
bound  to  remember  in  his  excuse  that  Emma  did 
treat  him  in  a  truly  maddening  style.  She  would 
have  annoyed  most  people  by  offering  them  Har- 
riet Smith  instead  of  herself,  but  a  snob  like  Mr. 
Elton  must  have  been  specially  offended  by  such  a 
proposal.  Another  disagreeable  gentleman  is  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  his  selfish 
vanity  was  never  disturbed.  There  was  no  Emma 
in  the  circles  in  which  he  lived.  In  such  minor 
characters  as  Sir  Thomas  Bertram,  Charles  Mus- 
grove,  Admiral  Croft  and  William  Price  we  get  ex- 
amples of  Miss  Austen's  exact  fidelity  to  nature. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  a  respectable  head  of  a 
family  is  like,  you  need  only  look  at  Sir  Thomas. 
Charles  Musgrove  is  emphatically  the  eldest  son  of 
a  country  gentleman,  living  on  good  terms  with 
his  father,  but  with  a  separate  establishment.  Ad- 
miral Croft  is  blufif  and  hearty,  as  an  admiral  ought 
to  be  after  a  successful  career,  and  William  Price 
is  a  gallant  sailor  lad  whom  every  one  except  Miss 
Norris  is  forced  to  like  and  admire.  But  there  is 
one  other  officer,  Captain  Harville,  in  "Persua- 
sion," about  whom  there  is  a  peculiar  interest. 
Miss  Austen  shrank  from  emotional  display,  but 
when  Captain  Harville,  who  is  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  his  sister,  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually  with 
the  most  delicate  tenderness.  "Persuasion"  was 
completed  in  i8t6,  and  by  that  time  Miss  Austen's 
health  had  begun  to  fail,  while  in  the  preceding 
year  she  had  been  greatly  distressed  by  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  her  brother  Henry.  These  sorrows 
may  have  influenced  her  treatment  of  Captain  Har- 
ville, but  in  any  case  it  is  a  further  and  a  remark- 
able proof  of  her  powers. 

In   passing  on  to  Miss  Austen's  women,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  what  other  author  or  authoress  can 


show  such  a  gallery  of  feminine  portraits,  so 
numerous,  so  diverse,  so  true,  so  elaborate,  and  all 
so  good?  The  answers  of  the  faithful  can  be  an- 
ticipated. But  the  faithful,  though  thus  far  agreed, 
differ  widely  over  the  merits  of  the  separate  pic- 
tures. No  one  should  speak  too  positively  in  such 
a  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  where  many  are 
great,  Emma  is  the  greatest  of  all. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  heroine  whom  no  one  but 
myself  will  much  like,"  writes  Miss  Austen,  and  I 
believe  it  is  speciously  argued  that  after  these 
words  the  most  respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of 
her  worshippers  is  to  carry  out  her  expectations 
and  dislike  Emma.  At  any  rate,  many  of  them  do 
so,  and  Miss  Austen  has  spared  no  pains  to  pro- 
vide them  with  good  reasons  for  their  unfavorable 
verdict.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  mercy  shown,  but 
Emma's  faults  and  follies  are  laid  before  us  by  a 
ruthless  hand,  and  they  are  quite  horribly  real. 
Emma  did  really  come  within  an  ace  of  ruining 
Harriet  Smith's  life  when  she  so  unjustifiably 
forced  her  to  refuse  Robert  Martin.  She  did  really 
allow  herself  to  discuss  with  Frank  Churchill  the 
probability  of  Mr.  Dixon  preferring  Jane  Fairfax 
to  the  wife  he  had  just  married,  and  she  did  in  truth 
barbarously  insult  poor  Miss  Bates.  How  could 
Miss  Austen  still  like  her? 

The  answer  is,  perhaps,  twofold.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Miss  Austen  must  have 
quite  loved  Emma,  who  provided  her  with 
such  superb  opportunities  for  fooling,  and  in 
whom  she  has  obtained  one  of  her  most  conspicu- 
ous triumphs.  In  spite  of  her  sins  Emma  is  adored 
by  all  connected  with  her,  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  their  adoration  is  natural.  Who  but  Miss 
Austen  could  have  brought  out  such  a  result? 
Secondly,  we  may  notice  that  Miss  Austen  always 
cares  more  for  the  active  virtues,  with  which  Emma 
was  well  endowed,  than  she  does  for  their  passive 
sisters.  Emma  did  shocking  things,  but  then  she 
did  nice  things  that  more  than  counterbalanced 
them,  and  she  was  thus  in  Miss  Austen's  eyes  much 
superior  to  any  character  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  negative  qualities.  We  ourselves  must 
look  at  Emma  all  round.  We  must  remember  how 
everything  contributed  to  make  her  what  we  call 
spoilt.  From  her  early  girlhood  she  was  mistress 
of  all  around  her.  Fancy  the  position  of  a  young 
lady,  rich,  vigorous,  handsome  and  prosperous, 
whom  only  one  person  in  the  world  ever  ventured 
to  criticize,  and  that  person  her  lover! 

But  whether  we  like  Emma  or  not,  we  cannot 
deny  her  great  distinction.  In  all  comedy  she  has 
few  equals.  We  see  her  under  a  great  many  differ- 
ent and  striking  aspects,  and  she  is  always  an 
actual,  living  person. 
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It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a  double,  and  I  used 
to  know  a  lady  who  in  her  youth  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  Emma's  very  image.  Experience  also 
enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
scription of  Emma's  shifts  to  keep  herself  away 
from  Harriet  and  Mr.  Elton  during  the  walk  from 
the  cottage,  and  of  her  disappointment  when  she 
overheard  their  conversation  and  found  it  was  im- 
personal. I  was  once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene, 
and  I  fear  that  through  masculine  obtuseness,  I 
was  a  nuisance  to  the  lady  who  acted  the  part  of 
Miss  Woodhouse. 

And,  lastly,  Emma  is  such  glorious  fun.  Her 
imagination  does  stretch  to  such  immeasurable 
lengths.  Who  but  herself  could  have  conceived  the 
"ingenious  and  animating  suspicion"  about  Jane 
Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon,  and  have  remained  quite 
blind  to  the  significance  of  Frank  Churchill's  con- 
duct? and  of  whom  else  could  it  be  written,  "Emma 
continued  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  her  being  in 
love.  Her  ideas  only  varied  as  to  the  how  much. 
At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  good  deal,  and  after- 
wards but  little?"  For  my  own  part  it  is  pride  that 
I  avow  myself  to  be  regardless  of  Emma's  mis- 
doings, and  to  be  subjugated  by  her  imperious 
charm. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  generally  agreed  that  Miss  Aus- 
ten's three  principal  heroines  are  Emma,  Elizabeth 
Bennet  and  Anne  Elliot.  None  of  them  surpasses 
Eleanor  Tilney  in  truth,  grace  and  dignity,  nor  do 
they  rival  Catherine  Morland  in  exquisite  and  cap- 
tivating simplicity;  but  they  are  worked  out  with 
greater  elaboration.  There  is,  in  a  word,  more  of 
them.  Elizabeth  is  probably  the  most  popular  of 
the  three,  and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  is  the 
wittiest  young  lady  who  has  appeared  in  fiction 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Some  do  not  like 
Emma,  and  some  think  Anne  deficient  in  that  live- 
liness to  which  Miss  Austen  has  accustomed  us, 
but  I  believe  that  the  hostile  critic  of  Eliza  Bennet 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Anne  Elliot  is  older 
and  more  grave  than  any  of  the  other  heroines,  and 
she  is  unlike  them  all.  Miss  Austen's  failing  health 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  portrait,  but 
in  quiet  beauty  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Of  Eleanor 
Tilney  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  but 
there  remains  for  me  the  happiness  of  a  word  about 
Catherine  Morland.  Catherine  is  sometimes  called 
a  lucky  girl,  and  her  worthy  parents,  no  doubt,  re- 
garded her  in  this  light,  but  no  luck  could  possibly 
exceed  her  deserts.  There  is  a  subtle,  entrancing 
freshness  about  her  like  that  of 

the  morning  rose 
That  untouched  stands, 

and  there  is  a  perfectly  unending  delight    in    her 


views  of  life  and  proceedings.  How  Miss  Austen 
would  have  marvelled  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
that  Mrs.  Radclift'e's  immortality  would  come  to 
depend  upon  Catherine's  adventure  with  the  mis- 
laid collection  of  washing-bills! 

I  am  not  quite  certain  who  ought  to  come  next 
to  the  five  just  mentioned,  but  I  incline  to  Mary 
Crawford,  though  Marianne  Dashwood  is  more 
amusing.  Marianne,  indeed,  with  her  "Sensibility" 
gives  Miss  Austen  finer  opportunities  of  poking  fun 
at  her  heroine  than  she  gets  anywhere  except  with 
Emma  and  Catherine  Morland.  Her  noble  resolve 
to  lie  awake  for  the  whole  night  after  Willoughby's 
departure,  which  she  believed  was  to  be  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  her  miserable  condition  on  the  next 
day,  did,  no  doubt,  depress  her  family,  but  we  can 
only  find  her  romantic  spirit  exhilarating.  Elinor 
Dashwood,  her  sister,  is  perhaps  a  little  over- 
burdened with  "Sense,"  and  Fanny  Price,  in 
"Mansfield  Park,"  is  rather  a  poor  creature.  She  is 
full  of  the  passive  virtues,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that 
Miss  Austen  thought  much  of  her,  or  she  would 
not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  entirely  eclipsed  by 
the  vivacious  and  winning  Mary  Crawford. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  list  of  the  chief  hero- 
ines, and  the  moment  has  arrived  at  which  I  must 
give  utterance  to  a  reflection  which  applies  to  them 
all,  and  which  causes  me  the  utmost  distress. 
Every  one  of  them  must  have  ruined  her  looks  as 
far  as  was  possible  by  the  manner  in  which  she  did 
her  hair,  and  every  one  of  them  must  have  worn 
the  most  hideous  dresses  that  womankind  has  ever 
known!  One  comfort  alone  remains.  Miss  Aus- 
ten had  too  much  taste  to  describe  the  prevailing 
fashions. 

With  the  exception  of  her  heroines,  Miss  Austen 
is  severe  upon  her  sex.  Among  her  other  famous 
women  I  should  say  there  are  nine  first-rate  char- 
acters, not  one  of  whom  is  pleasing,  while  most  of 
them  are  much  the  reverse.  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  are  both  completely  amiable,  but  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  vulgar  and  Miss  Bates  is  primarily  a 
bore.  Some  people,  of  whom  I  am  not  one,  go  so 
far  as  to  find  her  speeches  tedious  even  to  read. 
Charlotte  Lucas,  by  marrying  Mr.  Collins,  in 
modern  parlance,  gives  herself  away ;  and  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh  is  imperious,  inquisitive  and 
generally  unpleasant ;  while  Mrs.  Bennet  drives  her 
family  almost  mad  with  her  intolerable  folly.  Mrs. 
Elton  is  simply  odious  in  her  presumption  and 
utter  lack  of  refinement,  and  Isabella  Thorpe  is 
coarse  in  grain,  self-seeking  and  insincere.  The 
meanness  of  Mrs.  Norris  is  perfect,  and  would  even 
be  painful  if  it  were  not  for  such  blessed  reliefs  as 
the  meditated  attack  on  Nanny's  cousin    and    the 


no 
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affair  of  the  green-baize  curtain.  Mary  Musgrovc 
is  a  grumbling  egotist,  but  with  her  determination 
always  to  take  precedence  of  her  mother-in-law, 
and  with  her  whole  attitude  towards  her  relations 
and  towards  her  own  health,  she  seems  to  me  in- 
imitable. 

"And  which  of  the  novels  is  your  favorite?" 
Who  can  count  the  happy  memories  that  question 
recalls.''  Is  there  any  other  author  in  whom  men 
and  women  can  take  an  equal  interest  and  discuss 
on  equal  terms? 

In  his  introduction  to  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  Mr. 
Saintsbury  states  that  though  "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility" has,  perhaps,  the  fewest  out-and-out  ad- 
mirers, it  does  not  want  them.  Like  everything 
else  which  he  says  about  Miss  Austen,  the  remark 
is  noteworthy,  but  I  confess  it  surprises  me.  I  have 
never  yet  met  anybody  who  put  the  book  first,  but 
I  have  often  wished  to  do  so,  and  to  hear  what 
could  be  argued  in  support  of  such  a  choice. 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  has  an  especial  attraction 
for  me,  because  I  fully  believe  that  Pynes  was  Bar- 
ton Park  and  that  I  am  wTiting  these  lines  in  the 
room  in  which  Sir  John  Middleton  ate  his  dinner. 
I  could  show  strong  grounds  for  my  belief  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  locality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  inducement  I  have  never  been 
able  to  care  much  for  the  book.  To  my  thinking, 
the  story  itself  drags,  and  the  characters,  even  when 
strong  at  all,  are  wanting  in  sustained  strength. 
Bits  of  Alarianne,  Mrs.  Jennings  and  John  Dash- 
wood  are  very  good ;  but  can  more  than  this  be 
said?  Marianne  ceases  to  amuse  or  to  interest  me 
after  she  leaves  Devonshire,  and  Mrs.  Jennings  is 
very  uncertain.  John  Dashwood  is  never  bad,  but 
his  consequence  is  not  great.  The  scene,  how-ever, 
between  him  and  his  wife,  where  his  generosity 
oozes  out  like  the  valor  of  Bob  Acres,  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  the  scene  in  which  the  two  mothers  are 
polite  and  the  two  grandmothers  sincere  in  dis- 
cussing the  respective  heights  of  Master  Harry 
Dashwood  and  Master  William  Middleton. 

A  wretched  scoffer  once  suggested  that  if  the 
worshippers  of  Miss  Austen  understood  either 
logic  or  criticism  they  would  see  that  they  were 
bound  to  admit  the  superiority  of  "Emma,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  the  longest  of  the  novels. 
The  suggestion  may  have  occurred  to  him  on  hear- 
ing some  of  the  initiated  discourse,  and  after  much 
delightful  and  desultory  conversation  agree  that  in 
the  five  great  novels  everything  is  perfect.  Such 
conclusions  when  enthusiasm  has  become  excite- 
ment are  not  uncommon.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
be  supported  in  such  a  form,  but  they  really  mean 
that  all  Miss  Austen's  admirers  are  so  fond  of  all 


the  five  novels  that  they  readily  allow  every  man  to 
ciioose  his  own  favorite,  and  they  honor  his  taste, 
let  him  choose  as  he  may. 

The  fact  that  each  book  has  a  large  following  of 
its  own  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  our 
preferences  are  governed  by  our  temperaments. 
My  own  first  favorite  is  "Emma,"  and  my  second 
"Northanger  Abbey,"  and  the  discovery,  which  I 
have  only  made  recently,  that  these  were  the  two 
works  preferred  by  Sir  \\'alter  Scott,-  has  caused 
me  unbounded  satisfaction.  Why  I  should  like 
them  best  I  cannot  quite  tell.  I  could  certainly 
dilate  forever  about  their  charms,  but  so  I  could 
about  the  charms  of  any  of  the  remaining  three. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  article  to  an 
end,  and  before  I  can  do  so  I  must  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  question  of  Miss  Austen's  limitations. 

She  would  have  no  dealings  with  any  circum- 
stances which  were  not  of  an  ordinary  nature,  and, 
as  their  field  of  action  is  thus  confined,  we  get  no 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  how  any  of  her  char- 
acters would  have  borne  themselves  m  an  extra- 
ordinary situation.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  Miss 
Austen  could  or  would  have  done  justice  to  such  a 
conjuncti;re,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  she 
adopted  the  limits  to  which  she  restricted  herself 
from  doubts  of  her  own  power  to  exceed  them,  or 
from  simple  preference.  It  is  clear,  in  either  case, 
that  she  despised  sensationalism  from  the  manner 
in  which  she  ridiculed  it  so  happily  through  her 
tw-o  earliest  heroes,  Marianne  Dashwood  and  Cath- 
erine Morland. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of  these  limita- 
tions. It  is  from  the  exceptional  that  romance  ob- 
tains its  strongest  effects,  and  to  the  exceptional 
Miss  Austen  w^ould  not  or  could  not  appeal.  But, 
although  from  her  unconsciousness  she  did  not 
know  it,  her  genius  had  ample  scope.  Ordinary 
life  was  seen  by  her  not  dimly  and  partially  as  we 
see  it,  but  in  all  its  actual  vastness,  and  it  was  in 
this  huge  field  that  she  worked  with  such  supreme 
success.  If  the  "little  bit  of  ivory"  were  only  "two 
inches  w-ide,"  those  inches  were  not  of  mortal 
measure.  It  is  reported  that  Prince  Bismarck  once 
said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  for  a  statesman  was 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  Miss  Austen  was  gifted 
with  an  insight  into  common  life  as  it  is  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  novelist  has  ever  possessed,  and 
she  has  described  it  in  a  manner  that  may  excite 
the  envy  of  Horace  himself,  the  great  past-master 
of  felicitous  diction,  as  he  reclines  in  the  asphodel 
meadows. 

— Earl   of  Iddesleigh,   in   "The   Nineteenth 
Century." 
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The  poetic  gift  makes  a  self-absorbed  character. 
The  star  of  a  creative  imagination  shines  distinct  in 
the  horizon  of  life  and  appears  early.  "Dunce  you 
are  and  dunce  you  will  ever  remain,"  said  an  irri- 
tated teacher  to  Walter  Scott,  which  hammer-stroke 
of  private  opinion  was  sounded  thus  loudly  to 
awaken  the  youth  from  his  early  dreams.  But  the 
dreams  went  on.  The  world  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation became  more  and  more  a  garden  of  delights 
to  the  wearer  of  the  dunce-cap. 

A  fine  old  lawyer  said  to  Longfellow :  "You  have 
graduated,  now  what  do  you  intend  to  become?" 
"I  had  hoped  to  become  a  literary  man"  ;  the  young 
student  who  was  fresh  from  college  honors  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  say  "poet."  "A  literary 
man,"  answered  the  jurist;  'T  had  hoped  that  you 
would  light  upon  some  profession  by  which  you 
might  earn  a  living."  Longfellow  had  been  con- 
tributing to  "poet's  corners"  of  the  popular  papers 
of  the  time.  The  "poet's  corner"  was  a  notable 
page  then,  and  it  developed  the  poets  of  the  true 
literary  generation.  Its  history  has  never  been 
written.  Whittier,  as  well  as  Longfellow,  Bryant 
and  Willis,  began  their  distinctive  work  in  the 
"poet's  corner"  of  the  old  New  England  papers  and 
magazines. 

The  jurist  of  whom  we  have  spoken  put  a  sharp 
criticism  into  his  answer :  the  contributors  to 
"poet's  corners"  found  more  corn  cake  than  Roman 
luxuries  on  their  tables. 

The  early  contributors  to  "poet's  corners"  in 
New  York  and  New  England  were,  as  a  rule, 
treated  to  much  ridicule  in  their  first  efforts.  "If 
that  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  had  better  quit  the 
business,"  was  a  very  common  and  direct  remark. 
Bryant  evolved  "Thanatopsis"  and  added  the  grand 
passages  that  gave  it  immortality  seven  years  after 
its  first  publication.  Percival  became  a  household 
character  after  the  usual  askance  of  young  poet's 
lives. 

Smile  at  the  "poet's  corner"  or  "Poets'  Corner" 
as  we  will,  there  was  a  time  when  this  old  news- 
paper throne-room  not  only  made  poets  of  the 
Willis  and  Sigourney  order,  but  also  the  popularity 
of  periodicals.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Moses  A. 
Dow  ventured  upon  a  paper  called  the  "Waverley 
Magazine,"  in  which  the  first  poem  of  new  writers 
should,  as  a  rule,  find  a  place.  He  was  so  poor 
that  it  was  said  that  his  compositors  had  to  wait  for 
their  pay  until  the  early  numbers  of  the  magazine 
were  sold.  Did  this  beneficent  venture  succeed  in 
old  New  England — this  exhibition  of  the  first 
flights?     Succeed?     Of  course  it  did.     Who  does 


not  like  to  read  Amanda  Jane's  first  address  to  the 
returning  season  of  the  flowers  and  birds,  to  the 
planets  and  to  the  intuitions  of  her  own  spiritual 
discovery?  Go  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and 
look  at  the  Waverley  House,  a  wonder  of  Boston, 
when  it  arose  over  the  bridge,  a  monument  to  the 
love  of  newspaper  poetry  in  old  New  England's 
spring  of  literary  days.  Who,  after  the  monotony 
of  the  long  winter  of  theology,  did  not  like  to  hear 
some  song-bird  from  orchid-land  pipe  and  sing — 

"  I  dream,  I  dream,  in  my  lonely  hours, 
Of  all  earth's  sunniest  skies  may  boast: 
Of  deep  blue  seas  and  tropic  flowers." 

Were  I  to  conduct  a  periodical,  I  would  still  have 
a  "poet's  corner"  with  wide-open  doors  to  the 
spring,  the  west  wind  and  the  new  poet.  He  who 
shuts  up  his  heart  against  the  new  poet  loses  favor 
with  the  gods,  now  as  of  old. 

The  Lake  Poets  had  their  day  of  ridicule.  Byron 
thought  that  Wordsworth  wrote  so  naturally  about 
the  "idiot  boy"  that  the  bard  himself  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  his  own  strain.  Coleridge  and 
Southey  were  the  victims  of  merciless  ridicule  in 
their  early  days.  They  fled  from  a  laughing 
world  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Lakes  to  make  the 
Lakes  the  seclusions  of  immortal  inspirations.  By- 
ron, stung  by  a  review,  caught  the  poetic  fire. 

Tennyson  was  one  of  the  most  ridiculed  of  the 
young  poets  of  England.  But  he  did  not,  like 
Keats,  allow  his  mind,  "that  fiery  particle,"  to  be 
"snuffed  out  by  one  brief  article,"  or  by  many.  He, 
indeed,  wrote — 

"Vex  not  the  poet's  mind 
With  thy  shallow  wit," 

went  into  a  silence  of  ten  years,  and  emerged  to  be 
"discovered"  to  be  a  very  great  poet.  His  fame 
rose  in  part  on  his  own  evolving  poems  from  his 
early  ideals. 

In  the  days  of  the  ridicule  of  Browning,  Tenny- 
son received  "Sordello."  "There  were  but  two  lines 
in  it  that  I  could  understand,"  said  Tennyson,  "and 
they  were  both  lies."  The  two  lines  were  the  first 
and  last  of  the  poem,  which,  of  course,  all  of  my 
readers  will  readily  recall.  Poor  Jane  Carlyle  said 
that  she  was  unable  to  understand  whether  Sordello 
was  "a  man,  a  book  or  a  town." 

Carlyle  was  a  poet  in  prose,  and  "Sartor  Resar- 
tus"  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  his  prose  poems.  He 
showed  this  masterpiece  of  satire  to  John  Stuart 
Mill,  then  one  of  tl>e  ablest  critics  of  England,  wlio 
pronounced  it  to  be  "the  stupidest  mess  of  stulT 
that  he  ever  set  eyes  on."  It  saw  the  light  in  the 
"North  American  Review." 

The  present  laureate  of  England  has  had  a  like 
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experience  in  the  wilderness  of  wanderings.  But 
his  early  poem  on  Alfred  the  Great  ("England's 
Darling")  is  very  fine,  interpretative  and  noble,  and 
might  well  lead  the  way  to  the  place  that  Mr.  Aus- 
tin holds. 

Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow's  faithful  critic,  ad- 
vised the  poet  to  put  aside  "Evangeline"  six  months 
or  more  before  giving  it  to  the  publisher.  The  idea 
of  writing  a  love  poem  in  heroic  rhythm  seemed  to 
the  stately  senator  preposterous. 

Walt  Whitman  retired  before  the  ridicule  of  clas- 
sic culture,  when  he  brought  "Leaves  of  Grass"  to 
Boston  to  ofifer  it  to  a  Boston  publisher.  Now  the 
"Whitman  Fellowship"  is  one  of  the  cults  of  the 
many-clubbed  city.  Joaquin  Miller  said  that  he 
offered  "Songs  of  the  Sierras"  to  some  fifty  differ- 
ent publishers. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  a  sneer,  especially  if 
you  are  a  poet  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration, 
for  only  a  few  of  all  the  poets  write  in  rhymes. 
Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world,  "one  kind  who  went 
ahead  and  did  something,  and  another  kind  who 
showed  how  that  thing  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
some  other  way."  A  large  part  of  mankind  belong 
to  the  latter  class. 

The  poet  sight  leads  the  world,  yet  it  is  the  fate 
of  those  who  possess  the  psychic  gift  to  find  society 
a  very  lonesome  environment.  "I  do  believe  that 
he  really  did  write  that  poem,"  said  a  wise  man  of 
the  wig,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  "and  that  is  believing 
a  great  deal." 

Are  you  looking  for  a  man  of  the  future?  Seest 
thou  the  callow  youth,  wandering  about  as  in  a 
desert  of  oblivion,  with  but  a  single  idea,  and  that 
of  the  creative  kind?    Well,  the  same  is  he. 

I  have  lived  in  a  neighborhood  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand students  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  that  type 
of  a  student  has  always  outdistanced  those  who 
laughed  at  him. 

"A  little  diamond  is  worth  a  mountain  of  glass," 
and  the  poetic  faculty,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of 
music,  a  love  of  nature  or  of  the  human  heart,  is  a 
gem  of  first  water,  and  those  who  have  it,  and  guard 
it,  will  be  likely  to  "laugh  best  wath  those  who 
laugh  last."  The  scribblers  for  the  "poet's  corner" 
in  the  old  New  England  family  papers  marched,  as 
a  rule,  ahead  of  others,  and  stood  at  last  in  the  front 
of  life,  leaving  some  wise  neighbor  to  say :  "I 
wouldn't  have  thought,  would  you?" 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth,  in  "Good  Cheer." 


Anthony  Pannonvita,  a  Sicilian,  who  died  1471, 
sold  an  estate  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Livy, 
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OLD    FRIENDS. 

They  stand  in  the  book-case  yonder 

In  a  row  apart  by  themselves, 
Unknown  of  the  splendid  "Editions" 

That  throng  my  well-filled  shelves; 

They  are  white  and  frayed  at  the  edges, 
They  are  worn  and  rubbed  at  the  ends; 

They  are  rather  a  sorry  collection — 
But  all  of  them  are  Friends! 

For  they  are  the  few-score  volumes 

That  I  called  my  library 
In  the  days  when  books  and  dollars 

Alike  were  scarce  with  me. 

There  are  my  well-worn  Shakespeare, 

My  "Poets"  so  battered  and  old — 
Severe  in  the  "Boston  Edition," 

Or  gayer  in  "Blue  and  Gold." 

The  "Complete  Macaulay,"  the  Bacon 

I  bought  at  a  bookseller's  stall, 
The  fat  and  dumpy  /Spectator, 

The  Wordsworth,  so  grand  and  tall. 

And  dearest  of  books  and  treasures, 

While  heart  in  bosom  beats. 
In  its  worn  and  rusty  binding. 

My  "Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Keats." 

Ah!  what  to  these  old  companions 

In  raiment  meager  and  scant, 
Are  the  rest,  resplendent  in  Russia, 

And  gorgeous  in  crushed  Levant? 

Those,  too,  I  prize  and  cherish. 
And  guard  them  with  lock  and  key; 

But  these,  in  their  dingy  covers, 
Are  more  than  books  to  me. 

They  are  white  and  frayed  at  the  edges, 
They  are  worn  and  rubbed  at  the  ends; 

They  are  truly  a  sorry  collection — 
But  all  of  them  are  Friends! 

— Robertson  Trowbridge,  in  the  "Independent." 


QUATRAINS, 

HOMER. 

Lo,  god-like  men  and  men-like  gods,  who  bend 
Before  the  throne  of  beauty's  dazzling  queen! 

Yet  greater  is  their  great  creator,  friend 
To  those  who  glory  in  all  passions  keen. 

MOORE. 

O  harp  of  Erin,  isle  of  wit  and  woe! 

0  harp  and  heart  of  music,  love  and  tears! 
The  winds  of  life  have  never  to  and  fro 

Swept  o'er  a  quicker  heart  through  all  earth's  years! 

SHELLEY. 

A  man?  A  star,  or  lark  near  heaven's  shut  gate. 
Singing  with  broken  wing.    I  think  that  when 

His  glorious  songs  and  dreams  all  left  his  pen. 
That  gate  he  doubted  so  they  opened  straight. 

— Charles  P.  Nettleton. 
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"KARL  SANDEZE";  A  LITERARY 
EPISODE. 

Maria  Starkey  was  not  a  young  woman  when  she 
published  her  first  novel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
book  had  been  written  several  years  before  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  had  in  the  course  of  those  years 
visited  all  the  most  important  publishing  houses  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  best-known  firms  and 
the  leading  periodicals  had  without  hesitation  re- 
jected it,  but  at  last,  when  the  author  of  "The  Holy 
Witch"  had  despairingly  resolved  to  make  no 
further  bid  for  literary  renown,  the  manuscript  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accepted  by  the  editor  of  a 
newly-started  three-penny  magazine,  and  was  after- 
wards brought  out  in  book  form  by  the  publisher  of 
that  journal.  It  had  the  further  good  fortune  to  be 
bought  at  a  railway  book-stall  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  much-read  society  paper.  The  story  whiled  away 
a  sleepless  night  which  this  gentleman  passed  in  a 
provincial  hotel,  and  he  showed  his  gratitude  later 
on  for  the  mercy  by  giving  three  paragraphs  to  a 
report  on  what  he  called  "the  daring  unconven- 
tionality  of  this  remarkable  work."  His  flattering 
mention  and  a  suspicion  of  impropriety  in  the  plot 
were  sufficient  to  launch  the  novel  among  the  set 
of  readers  whose  praise  confers  notoriety,  and  to 
start  paragraphists  speculating  as  to  what  manner 
of  man — or  woman — "Carrol  Rone"  might  be. 

The  author  of  "The  Holy  Witch"  had  chosen  the 
pseudonym  of  Carrol  Rone  in  humble  imitation  of 
Currer  Bell,  for  like  many  another  lady  novelist,  she 
had  first  been  inspired  with  literary  ambition  by  the 
study  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte." 
That  book  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  spread  of 
story  writing  as  a  feminine  industry.  Miss  Starkey 
had  an  idea  also,  which  was  certainly  justified  by 
results,  that  her  literary  style  was  masculine  rather 
than  ladylike — that  was  before  the  production  of 
"Hedda  Gabbler,"  and  the  modern  woman  had  not 
begun  to  assert  her  right  to  free-thought  quite  so 
daringly.  She  hoped  that  her  work  might  be  taken 
for  that  of  a  man ;  and  this  she  felt  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  than  to  stand  revealed  to  a  critical 
and  expectant  world  as  Maria  Starkey,  spinster, 
aged  fortv-one,  plain,  poor,  and  a  social  failure. 
Besides,  she  had  a  dread  of  being  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule in  her  own  family  and  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  still  more  in  those  of  her  married  sister's  hus- 
band. Her  married  sister  lived  in  Porchester  Ter- 
race, Bayswater,  whilst  she  and  her  mother  in- 
habited a  small  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
out  of  Westbourne  Grove.  Of  course,  she  never 
seriously  imagined  that  "The  Holy  Witch"  would 
prove  so  great  a  success  as  to  almost  make  its 
author  famous. 


A  letter  which  arrived  one  morning,  forwarded 
by  her  publishers,  seemed,  however,  to  assure  "Car- 
rol Rone"  that  such  was  the  case.  The  letter  was 
from  a  highly  popular  lady  novelist  residing  in 
Paris.  "Carrol  Rone"  found  that  her  unknown  cor- 
respondents, literary  or  otherwise,  were  almost 
always  women,  and  that  they  invariably  addressed 
her  as  a  man.  In  this  instance  the  lady  hailed  her 
as  a  brother  in  Art,  and  set  forth  in  fervid  language 
the  desirability  of  a  spirit  of  comradeship  among 
artists  in  general,  and  the  benefit  to  authors  in  par- 
ticular of  a  system  of  mutual  help,  defense  and  co- 
operation. Some  flattering  criticism  of  "The  Holy 
Witch"  followed,  and  then  the  information  that  a 
shameless  plagiarism  of  the  leading  episode  in 
"Carrol  Rone's"  original  work  had  lately  appeared 
in  a  certain  French  periodical  over  the  signature  of 
a  hitherto  obscure  writer,  one  Karl  Sandeze.  The 
lady  novelist  concluded  by  imploring  "Carrol 
Rone,"  in  the  interest  of  the  fraternity  of  fiction,  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  expose  the  offender,  and 
gave  her,  or  rather  him,  practical  advice  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  proceeding  towards  that  purpose. 
IvTiss  Starkey  was  excited,  flattered,  and  delighted 
to  reply  to  her  eminent  correspondent.  Of  course, 
she  kept  up  her  mystification  as  to  her  sex,  and  in 
her  masculine  character  wrote  an  indignant  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  question.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  plagiarism.  She  took  the  pre- 
caution of  buying  that  particular  number  of  the 
paper,  and  saw  for  herself  that  three  chapters  of 
her  novel  had  been  bodily  stolen — indeed,  trans- 
lated almost  word  for  word  and  cleverly  worked 
into  a  short  story.  Only  the  prelude  and  the  close 
could  be  credited  to  Karl  Sandeze.  These  Maria 
read  with  the  deepest  interest  and,  in  spite  of  her 
wrath,  with  a  certain  fascination.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  few  pages  that  appealed  to  a  peculiar 
vein  of  romance  and  mysticism  in  own  nature,  and 
which  made  her  still  more  angry  because  it  seemed 
to  assure  her  that  Karl  Sandeze  had  enough  original 
stuft"  in  his  brain  to  be  above  such  vulgar  robbery  of 
otiier  people's  ideas. 

She  thought  a  great  deal  about  Karl  Sandeze, 
searched  for  his  name  in  lists  of  modern  Frencli  au- 
thors, made  inquiries  about  him  from  those  better 
informed  than  herself  on  the  subject  of  contem- 
porary French  literature,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
lonely  and  imaginative  women,  wove  a  romance 
around  his  personality  as  it  had  revealed  itself  to 
her  in  the  three  or  four  jviges  manifestly  unbor- 
rowed. 

But,  she  told  herself,  how  did  she  know  that 
these  pages  were  lii>  own?  Might  they  not  also 
have  been  borrowed,  or,  more  properly,  stolen,  as 
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the  rest  of  his  story  had  been,  from  an  unacknowl- 
edp^cd  source?  Maria  waited  with  eager,  almost 
painful,  anxiety  for  the  editor's  reply,  which  she 
fancied  would  contain  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery. Somehow  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve that  Karl  Sandeze  was  intentionally  guilty. 

The  answer  came  after  a  considerable  delay,  but 
not  from  the  editor.  That  person  had  thrown  his 
responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  veritable 
culprit,  and  it  was  Karl  Sandeze  himself  who  had 
indited  the  four  sheets  of  foreign  notepaper  over 
which  Maria  Starkey  pondered  with  a  curiosity  and 
interest  even  more  intense  than  that  which  the  pre- 
lude to  the  French  story  had  awakened.  That  she 
read  over  and  over  again.  She  fancied  that  in  Karl 
Sandeze's  prelude  she  found  put  into  words  the 
very  kernel  and  interpretation  of  her  own  creation 
— a  mystic  rendering  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  her 
work,  of  which  she  had  herself  been  unconscious. 
Karl  Sandeze's  preface  seemed  to  her  the  spiritual 
complement  of  her  imperfect  intellectual  concep- 
tion. Now  Karl  Sandeze's  letter  seemed  to  her  the 
revelation  of  a  human  complement  to  her  own  in- 
complete individuality. 

It  was  an  odd  letter,  written  in  a  thin,  clear,  pe- 
culiar hand. 

"I  have  read  your  arraignment.  I  acknowledge 
its  justice,  for  I  have  read  also  your  book.  I  find 
myself  unmasked,  denounced,  defenseless,  without 
even  the  shield  of  an  established  literary  reputation 
to  aid  me  in  warding  off  your  retaliatory  attack. 
But  this  I  do  not  desire  to  attempt.  I  admit  that 
my  story  in  the  'Revue'  is  upon  its  face  a  gross 
plagiarism.  You  are  without  doubt  entitled  to 
exact  in  full  any  penalty  which  the  law  authorizes 
you  to  demand.  Many  of  the  phrases  in  your  mag- 
nificent work  and  in  my  own  rendering  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  are  identical.  So  flagrant  is  the  resem- 
blance that  my  editor  has  struck  me  off  the  roll  of 
his  contributors,  and  as  Karl  Sandeze  it  will  be  use- 
less to  apply  henceforth  for  journalistic  employ- 
ment in  the  quarters  where  I  have  hitherto  been 
honorably  known.  Facts  condemn  me.  Yet  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  am  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
defraud  you.  My  story  was  a  genuine  inspiration. 
When  I  wrote  it  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  of 
'The  Holv  Witch.' 

"Mate  of  my  mind  and  of  my  soul !  In  those 
words  lie  my  explanation  and  my  vindication. 
There  exists  between  us  a  subtle  electric  cord  of 
sympathy  which  binds  us  thought  to  thought. 
Could  we  trace  back  and  compare  our  compositions 
of  the  past,  were  it  possible  that  we  could  continue 
now  at  a  simultaneous  rate  of  literary  production, 
the  same  coincidence  would  be  found  to  recur  again 


and  again.  We  should  feel,  see,  think  and  write  on 
the  same  lines.  An  idea  which  you  might  believe 
absolutely  original  would  find  birth  in  my  brain  in 
due  time  after  it  had  been  conceived  in  yours.  Nay 
more.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  combination  of 
our  two  minds  the  two  sexes  would  act  and  react, 
giving  the  jjerfection  of  a  dual  intuition,  and  wc 
should  be  in  advance  or  in  the  rear  of  one  another 
in  degree  as  the  subject  of  our  joint  inspiration  ap- 
pealed to  the  masculine  or  feminine  element  in  each 
of  us.  I  claimed  in  the  matter  of  'The  Holy  Witch' 
to  have  divined  by  my  spiritual  instinct  truths  in 
your  work  which  you  yourself  had  only  dimly 
grasped.  You  are  too  noble,  too  generous,  not  to 
admit  this,  after  you  have  carefully  read  the  intro- 
ductory pages  to  the  dramatic  episode  of  the  story, 
which  you  have  treated  so  much  more  grandly  and 
fully  in  your  novel." 

There  was  more  in  the  letter,  much  more — all  to 
the  same  efifect.  The  writer  boldly  claimed  kinship 
of  soul,  and  gave  out  mysterious  hints  as  to  dif- 
ference in  sex.  "One  of  us  is  not  what  he  seems," 
Karl  Sandeze  wrote.  "But  do  not  let  us  employ 
the  crude  social  methods  of  introduction.  Let  us 
learn  each  other  in  a  more  spiritual  fashion.  We 
will  not  trv  to  probe  the  secret  of  our  mysterious 
union.  I  ask  but  for  one  line.  'I  believe  you.'  This 
line  I  know  you  will  grant  me,  for  I  know  you. 
Then  let  me  write  to  you  again — not  as  person  to 
person,  but  as  mind  to  mind.  Your  intuition  will 
discover  me,  as  J  have  already  discovered  you. 
What  more  beautiful,  what  more  perfect,  than  such 
unconscious  revelation  to  each  other  of  beings  so 
affined,  apart  from  the  trammels  of  society  and  con- 
vention." 

Maria  Starkey  dropped  the  letter.  A  deep  blush 
passed  over  her  unyouthful,  strong-featured  face. 
Intuition !  Could  there  be  clearer  proof  of  the  oc- 
cult sympathy  between  them  than  the  words  he  had 
penned.  He  had  discovered  that  she  was  a  woman. 
And  had  she  not  felt  all  and  more  than  he  asserted? 
Had  she  not  in  his  opening  pages  divined  the  man? 
just  as  he,  of  all  her  readers,  had  in  her  book  divined 
the  woman.  His  mystic  explanation  of  the  plagiar- 
ism she  accepted  unquestioningly.  She  had  always 
had  certain  occult  leanings,  about  which  she  dared 
not  speak,  and  which  only  vaguely  found  their  way 
into  her  writing.  And  though  her  youth  was  gone 
and  she  was  no  longer  such  as  men  desire,  though 
she  had  never  been  more  than  spiritually  beautiful, 
and  had  not  attracted  or  been  attracted  by  the  dull 
yeoman  farmers  and  small  squires  and  petty  profes- 
sional men  in  and  round  the  country  town  where 
all  her  life  till  the  last  year  or  two  had  been  passed, 
she  had  nevertheless  cherished  deep  in  her  heart  the 
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dream  of  a  consuming  passion — of  a  wild,  romantic 
love,  such,  indeed,  as  she  had  depicted  in  "The 
Holy  Witch."  It  was  this  innate  capacity  for  emo- 
tion, this  masculine  intensity  of  feeling,  which  gave 
strength  to  her  work  and  caused  it  to  be  taken  for 
that  of  a  man.  It  had  often  seemed  pitiable  to  poor 
Maria  herself  that  such  feverish  ardor,  such  thrills 
and  throes  of  sensibility,  should  be  pent  up  in  the 
breast  of  a  plain  old  maid,  who,  with  a  Cleopatra's 
power  to  love,  might  never  find  her  Antony. 

She  wrote  the  line  for  which  Karl  Sandeze  had 
asked,  "I  believe  you !"  and  then  she  waited  once 
more.  :'-? 

This  time  the  answer  came  almost  immediately, 
and  from  that  date  a  regular  correspondence  was 
started,  Maria  wrote  as  her  "soul's  mate"  had 
begged,  unrestrained  by  conventions.  Though  she 
was  assured  that  Karl  Sandeze  had  guessed,  or,  as 
he  put  it,  divined,  her  womanhood,  she  sheltered 
herself  in  her  masculine  pseudonimity  and  poured 
out  her  fer\ad  imaginings  and  gave  vent  to  her 
long-stifled  craving  for  a  reciprocal  emotion  in 
glowing  language  and  fine,  terse  literary  style 
which  might  well  have  befitted  the  hero  of  the  novel 
upon  which  she  was  now  engaged.  As  the  book 
was  in  autobiographical  form  and  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  hero  himself,  the  masculine  character 
of  Maria's  letters  was  perhaps  more  natural  than  it 
might  have  been  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
letters  of  Karl  Sandeze  were  equally  fervid,  and  if 
occasionally  the  literary  style  lacked  force  and 
savored  of  hack  journalism,  this  was  made  up  for 
by  much  nebulous  imagery  of  a  poetic  order  and  by 
a  strong  dash  of  the  modern  cultism  prevalent  in 
Paris,  and  with  which,  in  spite  of  her  mystic  lean- 
ings, Maria  was,  by  reason  of  her  retired,  somewhat 
bourgeois  life,  wholly  unacquainted.  She  was  pre- 
pared, therefore,  to  accept  Karl  Sandeze's  letters  as 
a  revelation.  They  became  the  pivot  upon  which 
all  her  thoughts  turned.  Her  life  was  now  absorbed 
in  this  romantic  dream.  She  looked  upon  her  un- 
known correspondent  as  the  lover  for  whom  for 
years  she  had  yearned,  who  now  would  shortly  ap- 
pear to  claim  her  and  so  transform  her  world.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the 
spring.  She  trembled  with  fear,  panted  with  hope 
and  longing.  What  if  he  should  be  disappointed. 
She  had  ventured  upon  a  hint  as  to  her  age,  while 
yet  carefully  maintaining  the  mystery  as  to  her  sex. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  she  could  boldly  pro- 
claim herself  a  woman,  and  so  destroy  the  poetic 
reserve  upon  which  in  his  letters  he  so  strenuously 
insisted.  She  was  afraid  of  jarring  this  refined  and 
tender  soul,  who  scrupulously  abstained  from  any 


definite  information  as  to  his  own  worldly  position, 
and  even  personality,  confining  himself  to  wild  pro- 
testations of  an  everlasting  adoration.  He  wrote 
after  the  fashion  of  the  timid  aspirant,  as  though 
the  future  rested  with  his  correspondent  rather  than 
with  himself.  It  was  he  who  deprecated  disillusion. 
He  laughed  to  scorn  Maria's  fears  on  the  score  of 
fleeting  youth — she  had  not  dared  to  confess  her 
actual  tale  of  years — Genius  had  no  age,  he  de- 
clared. Maria  took  comfort  in  reflecting  upon  the 
women  of  genius  who  had  been  loved  madly,  irre- 
spective of  years  and  lack  of  loveliness.  Karl  San- 
deze had  assured  her  that  love  was  regulated  by  the 
law  of  magnetic  affinity.  Maria  gazed  at  herself  in 
the  glass  and  decided  that  her  face  had  a  charm  of 
its  own.  She  took  more  pains  over  her  dress.  She 
went  to  a  hairdresser,  and  had  her  really  pretty 
locks  arranged  in  a  becoming  fashion.  She  prac- 
ticed various  niceties  of  toilette  and  demeanor.  All 
her  relations  noticed  how  she  had  changed,  and 
her  married  sister  wondered  whether  there  could 
possibly  be  a  danger  of  an  impecunious  literary 
suitor.  But  all  were  agreed  that  success  had  made 
a  different  being  of  Maria.  And  now  the  chestnuts 
were  budding,  and  daft'odils  and  pale  early  prim- 
roses were  being  sold  on  the  pavement  outside 
Whiteley's.  Maria  Starkey's  face  had  the  tender 
bloom  of  a  young  girl's  cheeks  as  she  bought  a 
great  bunch  with  which  to  decorate  her  study.  It 
was  there  she  would  receive  Karl  Sandeze  on  the 
morrow. 

He  was  to  be  in  London  that  night.  She  had 
heard  from  him  by  the  morning's  post.  She  had 
already  written  to  greet  his  arrival  and  to  fix  the 
hour  of  their  meeting. 

She  sat  waiting  in  the  room  behind  the  dining- 
room,  where  she  wrote  her  books,  and  where  of  late 
she  had  sat  dreaming  for  hours  of  the  prince  of  her 
Soul.  It  was  a  cozy  little  room,  looking  out  on  a 
patch  of  garden  in  which  the  lilacs  were  putting 
forth  leaves.  A  fire  was  burning,  the  couch  was 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  with  the  fender.  Yester- 
day at  Whiteley's  she  had  bought  a  bit  of  Oriental 
embroidery  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the  armchair. 
She  had  pictured  to  herself  how  Karl  Sandeze 
would  first  take  the  chair  opposite  her  sofa,  how 
then  he  would  come  to  her  side  at  some  half-invit- 
ing gesture  from  herself — and  then —  She  hardly 
dared  to  imagine  the  rapture  of  a  first  love-kiss. 

The  clock  ticked  on  as  she  waited.  She  had  twice 
rearranged  the  bowl  of  daft'odils  on  her  writing- 
table;  she  had  looked  at  herself  many  times  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  after  the  last  survey  had  taken 
a   black   lace   scarf   from   her   shoulders   and   had 
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thrown  it  over  her  head,  telling  herself  that  it  threw 
up  the  color  of  her  once  golden  hair  and  made  her 
look  younger. 

The  bell  rang.  She  had  given  instructions  to  the 
maid  that  any  stranger  who  should  call  and  ask  for 
"Carrol  Rone"  was  immediately  to  be  admitted  into 
her  sanctum.  She  knew  that  there  could  be  only 
one  stranger  who  would  come  with  that  inquiry. 
And  now  he  was  here.  She  fancied  that  she  could 
distinguish  the  note  of  a  foreign  accent.  Then  there 
was  a  vague  confusion  in  the  little  passage — it 
sounded  like  the  rustle  of  silk ;  and  now  steps  came 
along,  those  of  the  maid  which  she  knew,  and  others 
following — curiously  light  footfalls,  which  some- 
how suggested  high-heeled  shoes  and  the  boule- 
vards ;  and  then — ''Karl  Sandeze,"  said  a  clear, 
shrill,  and  distinctly  French  voice.  The  maid  held 
open  the  door,  retreating  to  make  way  for  the 
visitor.  Maria  Starkey,  standing  before  the  fire- 
place, advanced  a  step,  very  pale  and  nervously 
clutching  her  black  lace  scarf.    At  last !    At  last ! 

An  unexpected  apparition  blocked  the  doorway. 
Where  was  Karl  Sandeze?  Had  he  sent  his  sister? 
or  was  it  possible  that  this  was  his  wife?  or  was  he 
perhaps  lingering  in  order  that  some  fateful  an- 
nouncement might  be  made?  But  no  !  the  door  had 
closed  behind  the  stranger.    She  was  alone. 

Maria  had  shrunk  involuntarily  back.  She  took 
courage  now  and  looked  steadily  at  her  visitor.  She 
confronted  a  woman,  possibly  her  own  age,  possibly 
younger,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  made  up — with 
her  artificial  red-gold  hair,  her  too  obviously  arti- 
ficial complexion,  her  pencilled  eyebrows  and 
bistre-shaded  eyelids — that  she  might  have  been 
years  and  years  older.  Everything  about  her 
seemed  artificial  and  meretricious — her  laugh,  the 
expression  of  her  rather  bloodshot  eyes,  the  the- 
atrical way  in  which  she  came  forward,  the  play  of 
her  hands,  cased  in  their  tight  Suede  gloves,  her 
dress — a  checked  plaid  made  in  the  style  of  a  third- 
rate  fashion  book — her  exaggerated  hat.  Maria 
dif-ew  in  her  breath  with  a  painful  gasp.  Her  hands 
loosed  their  grasp  of  the  scarf  and  fell  nervelessly  to 
her  side.  For  a  moment  the  room  swam  before  her, 
and  she  thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 

She  became  conscious  presently  that  the  stranger 
was  looking  at  her  curiously,  and  that  she  also  ap- 
peared puzzled  and  taken  aback.  The  lady  made 
an  elaborate  salutation  and  paused,  still  keenly 
scrutinizing  Maria  from  head  to  feet. 

"I  hope  T  have  not  made  a  mistake,"  she  said  at 
length.  "I  expected  to  meet  a  gentleman — Mr. 
Carrol  Rone,  the  author  of  'The  Holy  Witch.'  " 

"I  am  'Carrol  Rone' ;  I  wrote  'The  Holy  Witch.'  " 
Maria  answered  in  a  tense  voice,  which  sounded  in 


her  ears  as  though  from  a  long  way  off.    "And  who 
are  you?" 

"I !"  exclaimed  the  other  with  a  wild  burst  of 
merriment.  "Heavens !  it  is  too  droll !  I  must  at 
least  make  you  my  compliments  upon  the  im- 
passioned manner  in  which  you  play  the  lover. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  those  letters  were 
not  written  by  a  man?  You  ask  me  who  I  am.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  intuition  as  well  as  mine  has 
been  at  fault.    I  am  'Karl  Sandeze.'  " 

— Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  in  "Lippincott's." 


TO    CHAUCER. 

Who  Died  in  the  Autumn  of  1400,  On  October  25th. 

"When  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  drought  of  March  had  perced  to  the  rote" 
And  the  first  notes  of  Spring  had  power  to  call 
You  from  your  books,  her  glances  to  enthral 

Your  eyes  long-fastened  on  the  hearts  of  men; 
When  at  your  window  where  the  fowles  sang 
The  winding  horn  their  melodies  outrang; 
Or  at  the  inn,  in  your  rare  company 
The  pilgrims  laughed  and  little  thought  to  be 

• — Poor  dust — the  immortal  pictures  of  your  pen; 

In  that  fair  season  would  the  unfettered  lays 

Of    rhymeless    songsters  prick  your  heart  with  praise; 

By  gilded  mead,  down  deep  embowered  glade. 

In  haunts  by  natural  beauty  secret  made, 

Wandered  alone  our  poet  of  the  throng; 
We  wander  with  you,  Chaucer,  down  the  years; 
Love's  Rose  reopens,  and  the  pomp  of  spears 
Sparkles  anew;  once  more  the  daisies  blow 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  o'er  us  as  we  go 

Sounds  sweet  and  full  the  nightingale's  song. 

On  cloistered  lawns,  empurpled  by  the  rose, 
Where  memory  softly  into  music  flows, 
Linger  the  burdens  of  5'our  far  refrain; 
Swiftly,  to  love  or  laughter  tuned,  the  strain 

From  sparkling  humor  into  passion  glows; 
With  prayer  of  martyr,  cry  of  battle  shrill 
Mingles  the  distant  murmur  of  the  mill; 
On  high  sentence  and  knightly  speech  sublime 
Breaks  the  rude  laughter  of  the  olden  time. 

On  true  love's  sigh  the  sound  of  lawless  blows. 

E'en  so  your  eyes  that  shone  with  ecstacy 
Grew  dim  with  mirth,  twinkled  from  sage  to  sly. 
Now  scoffed   at  Love,  now  bowed  before  Her  shrine, 
Till  She  at  last  in  clemency  divine 

For  saintlier  song  forgave  Her  poet's  scorn. 
Softly  you  closed  the  book  of  chivalry. 
True  knight,  repenting  all  your  "ribaudye!" 
The  rose  had  laid  her  loveliness  aside, 
Th'^  fields  were  widowed  of  their  golden  pride. 

What  time  their  poet  to  the  grave  was  borne. 

What  though  at  this  sade  season  silence  fell 
On  lips  that  loved  of  vernal  days  to  tell. 
Shrewd  Time  that  robs  the  rhymster  of  his  song 
Reveres  the  bard;  e'en  now  through  ages  long 

Visions  of  elder  days  your  verses  bring. 

A  mortal  dies,  soon  must  his  image  fade 
In  the  most  loyal  m.emory  to  a  shade; 
The  poet  lives,  within  the  heart  secure; 
Five  hundred  years!   and  still  your  words  endure. 

Poet  of  Spring-time,  of  our  verse  the  Spring! 

— W.  S.  Case. 
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My  life  has  been  passed  among  men  and  not 
books,  and  I  can  but  note  the  change  that  has  come 
over  writers  and  readers  since  I  was  a  child.  In 
my  very  early  days  the  tales  that  were  read  to  us 
always  contained  a  moral,  as  jam  was  used  to 
cover  the  obnoxious  powder  with  which  in  those 
days  we  were  unmercifully  dosed. 

I  can  still  see  in  the  eye  of  my  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  boy  who,  having  caught  a  fish,  went 
into  the  larder  of  his  father's  house,  and,  in  jump- 
ing up  to  reach  a  plate,  was  caught  by  a  meat-hook 
through  the  jaw;  and  the  father  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lecturing  him  on  the  cruelty  of  fishing. 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  "Eyes  and  No  Eyes"  was  a  con- 
stant lesson  on  the  merits  of  observation,  and  of 
what  was  lost  b}'  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
various  wonders  of  Nature.  The  book  purported 
to  combine  instruction  with  amusement;  instruc- 
tion, no  doubt,  was  there ;  but  oh !  where  was  the 
amusement?  How  often  was  the  example  of  the 
priggish  William  dinned  into  my  ears : 

"Do  you,  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of 
your  eyes ;  and  you,  Robert" — which  was  always 
meant  for  me — "learn  that  eyes  were  given  to  you 
to  use." 

"Harry  and  Lucy,"  written  by  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  Evenings  at  Home,  and  "Sandford  and  Merton" 
— which  I  also  thought  written  by  that  dis- 
tinguished authoress,  until  I  discovered  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Day,  who  apparently  initiated  a  life- 
long friendship  with  her  by  dosing  her  with  tar  oil 
— were  among  the  books  of  my  nursery  days. 
"Sandford  and  Merton"  only  lives  in  the  present 
generation  in  the  burlesque  efifusion  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nand,  who  talks  of  the  intolerable  humbug,  Mr. 
Barlow^  and  tells  his  readers  to  avoid  in  a  general 
way  the  example  set  by  all  the  characters  in  the 
book,  without  exception — 

"Be  good,  be  virtuous,  and  save  up  your  pocket 
money  in  order  to  provide  for  your  father  in  his  old 
age." 

The  "Swiss  Family  Robinson"  was  not  written 
for  the  uninterrupted  amusement  of  the  young,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lessons,  tedious  beyond 
expression,  which  the  various  adventures  give  rise 
to.  Oddly  enough,  it  still  maintains  its  position  in 
the  literary  world,  and  a  new  edition  is  about  to 
be  produced. 

In  early  lessons  my  fiercest  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  tragic  tale  of  "Rosamond  and  the 
Purple  Jar."  I  so  well  recollect  my  anger  at  the 
injustice  of  the  mother  who  gave  her  unreflecting 
daughter  the  choice  of  a  purple  jar  she  admired  in 


a  chemist's  shop  or  a  pair  of  boots.  Fascinated  by 
the  glittering  vase,  of  course  she  chose  that,  and  on 
getting  it  home  she  asked  for  a  bowl  in  which  co 
pour  its  contents;  after  a  homily  from  the  odious 
mother,  the  little  broken-hearted  child  sees  the 
fluid  poured  forth  and  the  vase  become  a  plain 
white  vessel.  At  that  moment  the  father  invites  the 
poor  girl  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him.  "No,"  said 
the  mother,  "you  have  no  boots  to  walk  in,  you 
chose  the  purple  jar."     Could  cruelty  any  further 
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Captain  Marryat's  life-like  stories — "Midship- 
man Easy"  and  "Masterman  Ready" — were  then 
almost  new,  and  were  the  first  books  that  I  ever 
read  without  a  moral  lurking  in  the  background, 
and  I  reveled  in  their  boisterous  merriment.  Often 
as  I  spent  my  holidays  near  Waverley  Abbey,  and 
often  as  I  was  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  taken  the 
title  of  his  novels  from  that  place,  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  could  never  feel  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  his  writings. 

Before  going  to  Eton  I  passed  my  summers  in  a 
house  my  father  had  built  at  Wahr.er.  Around  the 
old  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
then  so  very  old,  had  clustered  a  knot  of  illustrious 
men :  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Mahon — afterwards 
Lord  Stanhope,  the  historian — Lord  Campbell — 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Salisbury,  and 
Lord  Strangford ;  but  all  these  great  men  from  the 
Duke  downwards  sank  into  absolute  insignificance 
in  my  eyes  in  comparison  with  the  great,  and  to  me 
the  greatest  novelist  of  the  day,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
who  had  a  house  on  the  road  leading  to  Upper 
Walnier,  where  he  produced  countless  heart- 
stirring  romances.  He  was  the  first  man  to  im- 
press me  with  the  iiuportance  of  my  own  per- 
sonality, for  he  asked  me  to  luncheon — my  dinner, 
of  course,  as  I  was  then  ten  years  old — and  solemn- 
ly addressed  me  as  Mr.  West.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  glory  of  that  moment,  nor  how  for  years  after 
I  admired  the  romances  of  my  friend,  and  how 
horrified  I  was  when  in  later  years  I  read  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  how  Thackeray  laughed  merrily  and 
satirically  at  the  bombastic  writings  of  the  prolific 
novelist  in  the  pages  of  "Barbazure,"  and  described 
his  warrior  as  caparisoned  in  the  fullest  trappings 
of  feudal  war: 

"The  arblast,  the  mangonel,  the  demi-culvcrin. 
and  the  cuissard  of  the  period  glittered  upon  the 
neck  and  chest  of  the  war  steed,  while  the  rider, 
with  champon  and  catapult,  with  van  and  arrierc 
van,  morion  and  tunil)ril,  battle-axe  and  rifllard, 
and  the  other  appurtenances  of  ancient  chivalry, 
rode  stately  on  his  steel-clad  charger,  himself  a 
tower  of  steel !  I" 
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But  all  this  fascinated  my  childish  imagination, 
devoid  as  it  was  of  any  sense  of  humor. 

There  were  then  no  "Alices  in  Wonderland,"  no 
"Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense,"  no  "Through  a  Look- 
ing-Glass"  to  delight  and  charm  the  young  and  old 
alike. 

Unfortunately  for  me  I  was  born  in  the  pre- 
education  davs,  and  went  at  eleven  years  old  to 
Eton,  where  I  can  safely  say  that  for  six  years  I 
never  was  taught  by  those  masters  who  are  pro- 
verbially supposed  to  teach  without  rods,  and  con- 
sequently never  learned  anything.  The  teaching 
was  kept  for  clever  boys,  and  my  greatest  friends 
never  accused  me  of  being  clever.  The  books 
which  it  was  then  the  fashion  for  boys,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  unhappy  fathers,  to  give  to  their  de- 
parting friends,  embraced  such  works  as  Whiston's 
"Josephus,"  Clarendon's  "History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion," Burnett's  "Reformation,"  -and  a  heavy  clas- 
sical volume  from  the  head  master,  in  return  for  a 
valedictory  douceur  of  fifteen  guineas,  still  lie,  I 
fear,  only  as  tender  recollections  and  ornaments  of 
my  bookshelf.  Since  that  time,  and  a  short  period 
of  idleness  at  Oxford,  I  have  had  few  opportunities 
of  reading  anything  but  official  papers,  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  finance  accounts,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  profound  and  learned  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  which  have 
made  them  famous. 

On  the  rare  occasions  of  my  getting  a  summer 
holiday  I  felt  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Charles 
James  Fox,  who,  on  a  friend  remarking  what  a 
lovely  day  it  was,  and  how  delicious  it  would  be  to 
lie  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  a  book,  said,  "Yes, 
but  why  a  book?"  But  the  greatest  of  dullards  can 
say  something  about  books  that  he  has  read,  re- 
read, and  loved. 

In  my  boyhood  the  broad  fun  of  Pickwick,  and 
the  tragedy  of  Bill  Sikes  and  his  dog,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  had  a  place  in 
common  with  Harrison  Ainsworth's  "Windsor 
Castle"  and  the  "Tower  of  London,"  "Old  St. 
Paul's"  and  "Jack  Sheppard,"  so  wonderfully  illus- 
trated by  Cruikshank — they  took  possession  of  my 
time  and  my  imagination.  Then  of  an  evening, 
when  the  lights  were  put  out  at  bedtime,  we  used 
surreptitiously  to  congregate  and  hear  the  blood- 
curdling scenes  from  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  creep 
tremblingly  to  our  bedrooms.  The  earlier  ro- 
mances of  Miss  Broughton — "Goodbye,  Sweet- 
heart," "Red  as  a  Rose  Is  She,"  and  "Nancy"— 
simply  fascinated  me,  followed  by  the  never-ending 
delight  of  "The  Warden."  "Doctor  Thorne,"  "Bar- 
chester  Towers,"  and  those  old  friends  in  Barset- 
shire  with  whom  we  lived  in  such  terms  of  close  in- 


timacy and  affection.  Shall  I  ever  forget  Anthony 
IVollope's  Mrs.  Proudie  and  how^at  her  death,  her 
poor  hen-pecked  husband  could  never  think  of  but 
one  text : 

"The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

All  these  fade  before  the  never  varying,  never  end- 
ing delights  of  the  pathos,  the  irony,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  Thackeray  in  "Esmond,"  "The  Newcomes," 
and  "Vanity  Fair,"  which  in  my  old  age  never 
weary,  often  console,  and  always  amuse  me. 

How  would  it  be  possible  to  compare  such  books 
with  the  flood  of  literature  which  is  nowadays 
poured  forth  from  the  circulating  libraries,  and 
which,  because  it  is  new,  is  read? — as  Miss  Brough- 
ton said,  conversing  on  the  changes  of  the  day :  "I 
was  considered  a  Zola,  now  I  am  a  Charlotte 
Yonge."  Plorrible  accounts  of  fraudulent  specula- 
tions, of  frivolous  men  and  women,  of  luxurious 
millionaires  and  successful  adventurers  crowd  out 
novels  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's 
"Through  One  Administration,"  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"Mary  Barton,"  as  pretty  and  modest  as  the  "Con- 
founding of  Camelia,"  and  as  witty  as  "Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby,"  and  with  their  realistic  horrors 
corrupt  the  literature  of  the  present  generation. 
But  perhaps  we  are  only  passing  through  a  phase 
of  books  which  are  called  powerful  and  should  be 
called  indelicate,  if  not  indecent — and  a  brighter 
future  may  be  in  store  for  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century. 

— Algernon  West,  in  "Literature." 


POEMS,    SECOND-HAND. 

A  book,  unstained  and  nearly  new,  and  yet 
One  sold  it  in  the  open  market-place; 
Sold  for  a  trifle,  though  but  newly  bought, 
Read  once,  perchance,  and  flung  aside  to  fall 
Among  the  wreckage  of  forgotten  songs, 
The  graves  of  hopes,  the  ultimates  of  toil. 

The  thing  is  young;    belike  it  pleased  him  not. 

For,  though  to  me  it  throbs  and  sighs,  and  casts 

Far  o'er  my  wayv/ard  spirit,  wandering, 

A  web  of  sweet  ethereal  witchery — 

To  him  it  may  have  been  a  cold,  dead  thing, 

A  call  unheard,  or  an  enchantment  set 

In  vain  against  an  unresponsive  soul. 

Or  else,  mayhap,  he  loved  it  as  I  love. 
Treasured  as  dearly,  and  as  miser-like 
Fondled  and  cherished  as  a  living  thing: 
And  to  him  came  the  harsh,  unfeeling  touch 
Whereby  Misfortune  rends  away  our  gems. 
And  leaves  the  dreary  days  unmantled,  save 
By  coarse,  grey  robes,  the  garb  of  anchorites. 

From  me  the  gods  forfend  the  unwelcome  day 

When,  yielding  to  the  unknown  fate, 

I  give  it  up;    for  it  hath  coined  in  me 

New  treasures  of  the  spirit,  and  pressed  out 

Rich  vintages  from  vines  I  had  not  known. 

— Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 
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THE   NOVEL   OF   YESTERDAY,   TO-DAY, 
AND  FOREVER. 

"You  must  write  a  novel,"  said  the  Philosopher 
to  the  young  Man  of  Letters.  "The  novel  is  the 
literary  form  in  which  the  psychological  con- 
ditions of  interest  are  easily  discovered  and 
met.  It  awakens  the  largest  possible  number  of 
readers'  consciousness  of  self.  When  it  simplifies 
great  events,  as  Stevenson  said  it  must,  it  produces 
the  feeling  of  power ;  and  when  it  dignifies  the  com- 
monplace, as  Schopenhauer  said  it  ought  to,  it 
produces  the  sense  of  importance.  People  like  to 
imagine  themselves  playing  on  a  large  stage.  The 
most  humdrum  of  men  would  be  pleased  to  act  a 
hero's  part,  if  it  could  be  done  without  risk  or 
eflfort;  and  the  plainest  of  women  has  the  capacity 
to  enjoy,  at  least  in  fancy,  a  greater  variety  in  the 
afTair  of  love  than  real  life  is  likely  to  furnish. 
Novels  give  these  unsatisfied  souls  their  oppor- 
tunity. That  is  why  fiction  is  so  popular.  You 
must  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind 
if  you  want  to  be  a  successful  author.  Write  a 
novel." 

This  protracted  remark  was  patiently  received  by 
the  little  company  of  friends,  who  were  sitting  on 
a  rocky  eminence  of  the  New  York  Harbor  Golf 
Links  (called  Mount  Ebal,  because  curses  were  fre- 
quently pronounced  from  it).  The  Philosopher's 
right  to  make  long  speeches  was  conceded.  In  him 
they  did  not  seem  criminal,  because  they  were 
evidently  necessary.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the 
majority  agreed  with  him,  and  therefore  were  not 
tempted  to  interrupt. 

"A  novel,"  said  the  Publisher,  "will  bear  ten 
times  as  much  advertising  as  any  other  kind  of  a 
book.    This  is  a  fact." 

"A  novel,"  said  the  Critic,  "is  the  most  highly 
developed  type  of  literature.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
fittest  to  survive.  This  is  a  theory.  And  I  should 
like—" 

But  the  Critic  did  not  share  the  Philosopher's 
long-speech  prerogative.  His  audience  was  in- 
clined to  limit  him  to  the- time  when  he  could  be 
pungent. 

The  Business  Man  broke  in  upon  him :  "A  novel 
is  good  because  it  is  just  plain  reading — no  theories 
or  explanations — or  at  least,  if  there  are  any,  you 
can  skip  them." 

"Novels,"  said  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  "are  valu- 
able because  they  give  an  insight  into  life.  I  depre- 
cate the  vice  of  excessive  novel-reading  in  young 
persons.  But  for  myself  I  wish  that  there  were 
more  really  interesting  novels  to  read.  Most  of  the 
old  ones  I  have  read  already." 


A  smile  flickered  around  the  circle.  "What  do 
you  call  old?"  asked  the  Cynic.  "Have  you  read 
■Janet  Merrywit?'  " 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Publisher;  "some  novels 
mature  as  much  in  a  twelvemonth  as  others  do  in  a 
decade.  A  book  is  not  really  aged  until  it  ceases 
to  be  advertised.  "The  Celestial  Triplets,'  for  ex- 
ample. For  fortunately  it  is  a  poor  year  that  does 
not  produce  at  least  five  new  novelists  of  distinc- 
tion." 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  True  Story  Teller,  seated 
on  her  throne  among  the  rocks  and  dispensing 
gentle  influence  like  the  silent  sweetness  of  the  sum- 
mer afternoon,  "for  my  part,  I  am  not  sure  that 
fiction  is  the  only  kind  of  literature  worth  reading. 
Essays,  biography,  history  and  poetry  still  have 
some  attractions  for  me.  But  what  1  should  like  to 
know  is  what  made  one  kind  of  novel  so  popular 
yesterday,  and  what  puts  another  kind  in  its  place 
to-day,  and  what  kind  is  likely  to  last  forever? 
What  gives  the  novel  its  amazing  vogue?" 

"A  new  public,"  answered  the  Cynic.  "Popular 
education  has  done  it.  Fifty  years  ago  thinking 
and  reading  went  togetlier.  But  nowadays  reading 
is  the  most  familiar  amusement  of  the  thoughtless. 
It  is  the  new  public  that  buys  four  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  novel  in  a  single  year." 

"A  striking  explanation,"  said  the  Critic,  "but, 
you  know,  De  Quincey  said  practically  the  same 
thing  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  his  essay  on 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Yet  the  sale  of  'The  Prude  of 
Pimlico'  exceeds  the  sale  of  the  leading  novel  of  De 
Ouincey's  day  by  at  least  five  hundred  per  cent. 
How  do  you  explain  that?" 

"Very  simply,"  said  the  Cynic.  "A  thousand 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  new  public;  stock  of  ia- 
telligence  still  more  freely  watered." 

"But  you  are  not  answering  my  question  about 
the  different  kind  of  novels,"  said  the  lady.  "Tell 
me  why  the  types  of  fiction  change." 

"Fashion,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  Cynic.  "It  is 
like  tight  sleeves  and  loose  sleeves.  People  feel 
comfortable  when  they  wear  what  everybody  is 
wearing  and  read  what  everybody  is  reading.  The 
art  of  modern  advertising  is  an  appeal  to  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation.  Our  friend  the  Publisher  has 
become  a  millionaire  by  discovering  that  the  same 
law  governs  the  sale  of  books  and  of  dry-goods." 

"Not  at  all,"  interrupted  the  Critic ;  "your  ex- 
planation is  too  crude  for  satire  and  too  shallow 
for  science.  There  is  a  regular  evolution  in  fiction. 
First  comes  the  external  type,  the  novel  of  plot; 
then  the  internal  type,  the  novel  of  character;  then 
the  social  type,  the  novel  of  problem  and  purpose. 
The  development  proceeds  from  outward  to  inward, 
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from    objective    to    subjective,    from    simplicity  to  tury.     The  purpose  novels,  which  took  the  lead  in 

complexity."  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  another 

"iJut,"  said  the  lady,  "if  I  remember  rightly,  the  reaction,  and  came  out  of  the  social  ferment  of  the 
y<^  facts  ha])pcned  the  other  way.  'Pamela'  and  'Joseph  times.  The  general  pictures  of  society  and  man- 
Andrews'  and  'Caleb  Williams'  are  character  nov-  ners  which  followed  were  written  for  a  public  that 
els ;  'Waverley'  and  'Ivanhoe'  are  adventure  novels,  was  fairly  well-to-do  and  contented  with  itself.  The 
Kingston  wrote  'Yeast'  and  'Alton  Locke'  before  later  realistic  studies  of  life  in  its  lowest  forms  were 
'W^csward  Ho!'  and  'Hypatia.'  'Bleak  House'  and  the  offspring  of  the  scientific  spirit.  And  the  latest 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  are  older  than  'Lorna  Doone'  reaction  to  the  novel  of  adventure,  with  its  emjihasis 
and  'David  Balfour.'  Yesterday  it  was  all  character  on  daring  and  virility,  is  connected  with  the  remark- 
sketching,  mainly  Scotch ;  the  day  before  yesterday  able  revival  of  imperialism.  But  while  fiction  is 
it  was  all  problem-solving,  chiefly  religious ;  to-day  specifically  the  most  transient  of  forms,  generically 
it  is  all  adventure-seeking,  called  historical  because  it  is  the  most  permanent.  Therefore,  our  Young 
it  seems  highly  improbable.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  Man  of  Letters  must  write  a  novel.  That  is  what 
there  must  be  somebody  always  ready  to  read  some  the  public  wants." 

kind    of   fiction,    but    his    affections    are   weather-  "Yes,"  cried  the  Publisher,  "a  novel  of  adventure 

cocky."  in  Cromwell's  time.     That  period  is  up,  just  now, 

"I  don't  object  to  a  few  characters  in  a  novel,"  and  has  not  been  worked  out." 

said  the  Man  of  Business,  "provided  they  do  some-  "A  novel  of  purpose,"  said  the  Critic ;  "that  is  the 

thing  interesting."  highest  type  of  fiction." 

"Right,"  said  the  Publisher;  "the  public  always  "A   novel   of   character,"   said   the   Cynic.     "A 

knows  what  is  interesting,  provided  it  is  properly  change  in  fashion  is  due.    Take  the  President  of  a 

pointed  out.     Now  here  is  a  little  list  of  our  most  Trust  for  your  hero,  and  make  him  repent  under 

profitable    new    books  :    a  story  of    the   American  the  pressure  of  the  Social  Boycott.  The  public  loves 

Revolution,  a  Kentucky  love-tale,  a  narrative  of  the  surprises." 

Second  Crusade,  a  romance    about    an    imaginary  "Why  not  write   the    Great   American    Novel?" 

princess,  a  fairy-tale  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  mod-  said  the  Doctor  of  Divinity.    "I  have  heard  several 

ern  society  story — all  of  these  have  passed  the  forty  demands  for  it." 

thousand  line.     We  send  out  the  list  with  a  state-  "A  good  love  story,"  said  the  Man  of  Business, 

ment  to  that  effect,  and  advise  people  not  to  lose  "or  perhaps  a  detective  story,  would  be  the  best 

the  chance  of  reading  books  that  have  aroused  so  thing  to  sell." 

much  interest."  "The  one  point    on    which    your    friends    seem 

"It  seems  to  me,"  put  in  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  agreed,"  said  the  True  Story  Teller,  with  a  smile, 

"that  some  of  the  modern  books  do  not  give  me  as  "is  that  the  public  gives  you  an  order  for  a  novel." 

much  insight  into  life  as  I  should  like.     I  perused  "Well,  you  know  I  have  written  one  already," 

'The  Prisoner  on  a  Bender'  the  other  day  without  answered  the  young  Man  of  Letters,  very  quietly, 

getting  a  single  illustration.    But  I  continue  to  read  "Why  didn't  you  tell  us?"  chorused  the  others, 

novels  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  keep  in  touch  with  "Why  haven't  you  published  it?" 

my  young  people."  He  puffed  slowly  at  his  pipe  before  answering : 

"I  think,"  began  the  Philosopher  (and  this  sol-  "It  did  not  seem  good  enough." 

emn  announcement  made  every  one  attentive),  "I  "My  3^oung  friend,"  said  the  Publisher,  with  his 

think  you  have  failed  to  discern  a  certain  law  of  most  impressive  and  benevolent  air,  "we  have  your 

periodicity  which  governs  the  formal  variations  of  welfare  at  heart.    You  may  write  the  best  essays  and 

fiction.     This  periodicity  is  natural  to  the  human  stories  and  poems  that  you  can,  as  a  recreation,  or 

mind,  and  it  also  has  relations  to  profound  social  for  some  future  age.  But  this  is  the  day  of  the  novel, 

movements.    The  popularity  of  the  novels  of  Field-  and  you  are  wasting  your  chance  unless  you  pub- 

ing,    Richardson   and    Smollett,   whose   characters  lish  one  as  soon  as  possible.    Touch  your  novel  up, 

were  mainly  drawn  from  humble  life,  was  due  to  or  give  it  to  me  as  it  is.    You  will  certainly  make  a 

the  rise  of  the  same  spirit  of  democracy  that  pro-  big  thing  out  of  it." 

duced  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.    The  "Perhaps,"    said   the   young   Man    of    Letters, 

reaction  to  the  romantic  and  historical  novel,  under  thoughtfully ;  "but  what  if  I  would  rather  do  good 

Scott  and  his  followers,  was  a  revival  of  the  aristo-  work?"     And  it  was  in  his    canoe   that    the    True 

cratic  spirit.     It  took  a  historical  form  because  the  Story  Teller  went  home  that  evening,  across  the 

past  had  been  made  vivid  to  the  popular  imagina-  swirling  river,  in  the  molten  gold  of  sunset, 

tion  by  the  great  historians  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  — Dr.  Henry  V^an  Dyke,  in  "The  Criterion." 
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UNNECESSARY   BOOKS   OF  TRAVEL.  are  due  to  those  who  have  not  traveled  profession- 

allv,  and,  more  or  less,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 

Since  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  court  ^^^^^^  ^^  commercial  account,  the  modem  amateur 
was  often  a  sample-room  for  the  commercial  trav-  -^  world-wandering  becomes  increasingly  tiresome, 
eler  of  Empire,  the  Englishman  has  in  great  meas-  ^  century  ago  England's  second-hand  book-boxes 
ure  set  the  travel-pace  of  the  world.  Whether  or  overflowed  with  accounts  of  the  Grand  Tour,  which 
not  this  be  due,  as  the  satiric  Frenchman  asserted,  ^^^^^  compiled  laboriously  by  the  paid  bear-leaders 
to  the  nature  of  our  climate,  matters  nothing,  for  it  ^f  ^^e  young  aristocrat  who  was  being  finished  at 
remains  a  fact  that  of  all  European  nations  the  sons  ^^^  q^^^^^  ^f  Europe.  A  thousand  banal  records 
of  Britain  are  the  easiest  to  set  in  motion.  In  the  ^f  Vienna  and  Pans,  of  Rome  and  Berlin,  with  never 
present  wonderful  exodus  to  South  Africa,  patriot-  ^  new  fact  in  a  hundred  thousand  pages,  poured 
ism  is  certainly  backed  up  by  an  instinctive  love  of  fj-om  the  press,  and  no  doubt  the  young  man  who 
adventure.  The  true  home  of  the  Englishman  is  -^^^  ^ot  written  the  book  came  in  the  course  of  time 
often  to  be  found  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  ^o  regard  it  as  his  own  very  valuable  contribution 
portmanteau ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  theory  so  beloved  ^o  human  knowledge.  Nowadays  we  do  the  Grand 
of  middle-class  fiction,  there  are  few  nations  in  ^^^^^  ^o  more;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  grand  tour;  it 
which  the  ties  of  family  are  so  slight  or  so  elastic,  j^  ^  Cook's  excursion,  and  can  be  done  in  three 
The  Englishman  can  travel  for  something,  or  he  ^.ggi^s  by  the  laziest  American.  We  have  almost 
can  travel  for  nothing,  but  travel  he  must,  or  he  is  ceased  to  write  globe-trotting  books.  The  modern 
unhappy.  Emigration  is,  after  all,  only  a  form  of  amateur  actually  compresses  long  voyages  in  steam- 
mass-travel,  and  we  have  migrated  to  all  ends  of  the  grs  into  six  or  a  dozen  heavy  chapters,  and,  though 
earth.  The  main  need  is  that  of  movement ;  and  our  ]-,£  ^an  always  describe  deck-quoits  and  sea-cricket 
stern  and  Spartan  mothers  have  sent  us  into  the  ^s  if  they  were  the  new  and  strange  games  of  pecu- 
world  without  a  shield,  and  have  not  always  bidden  ji^r  savages,  he  has  learnt  in  most  cases  to  omit  any 
us  to  return.  But  nowadays  the  average  traveler  printed  description  of  what  he  ate  between  Ushant 
usually  does  return,  and  forthwith  sends  for  ink  and  ^nd  Cape  Saint  Roque. 

pens  and  paper  and  indites  a  book.    The  crown  of  Xo  say  so  much  in  favor  of  the  traveler  seems  to 

his  labors  is  a  crown  octavo,  illustrated  by  photo-  gj^e  away  the  case  against  him.    But  much  remains 

graphs  and  produced  upon  commission.    Any  one  behind.    There  is  still  the  fatal  lack  of  intelligence 

who  has  studied  our  lists  of  books  and  our  columns  ^hich  renders  nugatory  all  his  efforts  to  enlighten 

of  shorter  reviews  will  certainly  agree  with  us  in  mankind.    The  modern  amateur  is  almost  invariably 

thinking  the  "unnecessary  books  of  travel"  is  just  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  country  he 

now  a  subject  well  worth  calling  attention  to.  visits ;  he  never  asks  for  any  information  as  to  what 

To  a  race  like  ours  there  is  no  more  fascinating  remains  to  do.  He  may  travel  (and  he  does)  through 
branch  of  literature  than  the  record  of  exploration.  Australia  from  or  to  any  given  point  of  the  corn- 
Most  of  the  really  great  books  of  travel  have  been  pass ;  but  what  he  knew  about  the  great  Island  Con- 
written  by  the  Englishman.  For  he  alone  has  pos-  tinent  before  he  started  could  have  been  compressed 
sessed  the  unconscious  secret  of  success  which  lies  into  the  smallest  tabloid  of  knowledge,  and  when  he 
in  the  natural  mingling  of  observation  and  a  pleas-  comes  out  he  is  full  to  the  lips  with  ancient  and  in- 
ing  personality.  The  Frenchman  with  inimitable  accurate  matter.  Is  Africa,  that  new  playground, 
lightness  of  touch  portrays  himself  with  the  world  his  place  of  recreation  and  learning?  If  it  is,  he 
for  a  background ;  the  German  is  apt  to  miss  the  plunges  into  Sudan,  or  into  Uganda,  or  the  Shire, 
forest  as  he  catalogues  the  trees  with  most  patient  or  the  Welle,  or  the  Cannibal  country,  and  comes 
labor ;  while  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  in  one  have  out  with  much  malaria,  unmitigated  ignorance,  and 
given  their  home-bound  people  the  picture  of  the  no  little  self-conceit.  Does  he  wander  in  Siberia  or 
man  and  the  work  in  due  proportions.  Darwin,  snow-shoe  on  the  barren  grounds  of  Canada?  If  ho 
Belt,  Bates  and  Hudson  in  one  class  stand  all  alone,  does  he  returns  (with  some  honorable  exceptions) 
Livingstone  and  Moffat  and  their  ardent  brothers  full  of  misleading  stuff,  which  does  harm  rather  than 
are  almost  equally  without  peers.  It  is  curious  to  good.  He  actually  throws  away  all  his  labor  for 
observe  that  Stanley  and  Nansen,  though  their  want  of  a  little  foresight,  and  yet  he  is  not  infre- 
works  are  in  Englisli,  and  for  an  English-speaking  qucntly  very  indignant  that  the  learned  societies  do 
audience,  almost  utterly  lack  the  charm  of  person-  not  do  him  honor. 

ality.     There  is  a  hardness  about  the  work  which  The  pity  of  it  is  that  almost  any  one,  not  actually 

suggests,  only  too  truly,  the  professional  explorer,  a  fool,  can  do  valuable  work  in  any  country  of  the 

But  if  the  masterpieces  of  travel  and  observation  world  if  he  only  knot's  what  is  wanted  and  how  to 
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set  about  it.  Even  if  he  be  a  fool,  but  an  industrious 
and  painstaking  one,  there  are  eminent  men  in 
every  branch  of  science  eager  and  willing  to  sift  his 
chaff  for  a  few  grains  of  wheat.  Just  as  the  patient 
entomologist  goes  though  the  thousand  insects 
brought  him  by  hired  natives  on  the  chance  of  find- 
ing one  not  yet  known  to  science,  so  the  authorities 
at  the  ethnological  and  geographical  societies,  or  at 
South  Kensington,  are  willing  to  spend  laborious 
days  making  something  out  of  the  work  done  by 
the  humblest  traveler  who  has  the  very  slightest 
notion  of  what  is  wanted.  But  the  average  "ex- 
plorer" is  not  content  to  play  so  humble  a  part ;  he 
never  asks  for  advice,  and  he  hurries  to  discover  the 
discovered,  to  explore  the  explored,  and  to  cata- 
logue new  species  which  were  named  in  past  cen- 
turies. 

But  if  this  modern  ignoramus  did  no  good  only, 
he  might  be  excused.  If  his  true  facts  were  not  new, 
he  would  at  any  rate  do  no  harm.  The  trouble  real- 
ly begins  when,  for  want  of  accurate  observation,  he 
reports  things  which  are  not  true,  and  thereby 
throws  doubt  on  the  work  of  better  informed  men 
than  himself.  And  when  he  comes  home,  rubicund 
with  self-satisfaction  (if  he  has  escaped  fever),  he 
is  probably  proud  of  having  done  a  record  march 
through  the  very  country  that  all  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe  have  been  yearning  to  know  something 
about.  To  do  forty  miles  a  day  in  a  district  where 
any  square  acre  affords  a  year's  work  may  be  to 
break  the  record  for  pace  and  folly  at  the  same  time. 
Nowadays  the  opportunities  of  travel  and  explora- 
tion on  a  large  scale  are  of  the  rarest.  The  traveler 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  as  possible  to  triumph  in 
the  realm  of  the  infinitely  little  as  in  that  of  the  infin- 
itel}'^  great.  To  return  with  a  single  r^ew  spider,  or 
an  accurate  account  of  a  new  savage  custom,  brings 
a  man  morp  real  credit  than  if  he  trundled  a  wheel- 
barrow in  one  breathless  week  from  Peking  to  Pots- 
dam. To  put  it  on  the  very  lowest  ground,  it  is 
highlv  probable  that  his  name  will  be  attached  for- 
ever to  the  spider,  while  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
some  faster  fool  will  soon  go  from  Potsdam  to  Pek- 
ing and  break  his  record  by  a  minute  and  three- 
quarters. 

—"Literature." 


"ON   LEARNING'S  ROAD." 

On  learning's  road  if  one  would  fain  survey 

With  pleasure  those  that  meet  him  on  the  way, 

Let  him  not  rashly  venture  first  to  look 

Upon  the  wondrous  page  of  Shakespeare's  book: 

Seen  first,  the  less  than  perfect  charms  with  ease; 

But  this  once  known  naught  else  has  power  to  please. 

E.  M.  D. 


The  Travels  of  "  Ivanhoe." 

By  way  of  practical  joke  a  typewritten  copy  of 
Scott's  "ivanhoe"  was  recently  sent  around  to  the 
publishers  under  the  title  "When  John  Was  Eng- 
land's King."  It  was  returned  in  every  case,  among 
the  letters  of  rejection  being  the  following: 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  regret  to  have  to  re- 
turn "When  John  Was  England's  King";  but  they 
fear  that  interest  in  historical  fiction  is  diminishing. 
Their  reader's  report  of  the  story  is  in  the  main 
favorable,  but  he  points  out  that  the  charge  of  im- 
itating "The  Forest  Lovers,"  one  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millans'  recent  publications,  might  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  rebut.  In  his  opinion,  the  author  of  "When 
John  Was  England's  King"  would  perhaps  have 
made  a  better  and  more  readable  book  had  he 
studied  Mr.  Hewlett  more  carefully. 

Messrs.  Harper  Bros,  must  decline  "When  John 
Was  England's  King"  in  its  present  form,  but  if  a 
few  modifications  were  made  they  feel  that  the  story 
might  be  very  popular  and  profitable.  The  author, 
they  would  suggest,  might  advantageously  substi- 
tute a  Christian  girl  for  the  Jewess,  Rebecca, 
Messrs.  Harper  Bros,  having  noticed,  in  their  long 
experience,  that  there  is  more  money  in  Chris- 
tianity than  in  Hebraism,  at  any  rate  in  books. 
They  would  also  recommend  an  infusion  of  Scotch 
dialect,  and  a  pathetice  scene  between  Ivanhoe  and 
his  mother — if  it  could  be  arranged — would,  they 
feel  convinced,  add  to  the  story's  vogue. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  would  willingly 
publish  "When  John  Was  England's  King"  if  the 
author  would  make  a  few  alterations.  They  beg  to 
bring  to  his  notice  the  accompanying  works  by  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  an  acceptable  writer  in  their 
employ,  and  to  suggest  that  he  should  adapt  the 
story  to  the  minds  of  Mr.  Stockton's  numerous 
readers.  By  giving  Ivanhoe  more  dash  and  ad- 
dress, by  modernizing  and  accelerating  the  style, 
and  removing  much  of  the  antiquarian  padding, 
this  effect  would,  they  feel  sure,  be  attained. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  beg  to  return 
the  MS.  of  "When  John  Was  England's  King,"  and 
to  quote  a  passage  from  their  reader's  report 
thereon :  "I  do  not  recommend  this  novel,  although 
it  is  painstaking  and  thorough.  The  author  would, 
I  think,  have  been  wiser  had  he  chosen  another 
name  for  his  hero.  Ivanhoe  has  already  been  used 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

The  Century  Company  thank  the  author  of 
"When  John  Was  England's  King"  for  the  offer  of 
his  story  as  a  serial  for  "The  Century  Magazine," 
but  are  obliged  to  reluctantly  return  it,  having 
made  arrangements  for  a  number  of  serials  bv  Mr. 
S.  W^eir  Mitchell. 


EVERY   AUTHOR   HIS  OWN   CRITIC. 
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EVERY  AUTHOR  HIS  OWN  CRITIC. 

In  my  library  there  are  two  copies  of  "The  Pup- 
pet," a  rather  unsuccessful  novel  written  by  Mr. 
Clinton  Ross.  "The  Puppet"  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  and  when  the 
firm  assigned  its  goods  and  chattels  for  the  benefit 
of  numerous  creditors,  a  large  stock  of  books  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  This  worthy  official, 
as  a.  bookseller,  disposed  of  his  stock  in  the  most 
generous  fashion.  A  dealer  in  old  books,  whose 
warehouses  and  bins  are  to  be  found  in  historic  Ann 
Street,  purchased  some  two  thousand  and  odd  vol- 
umes of  the  Stone  &  Kimball  publications  at  ten 
cents  each.  Along  with  several  hundred  copies  of 
"The  Puppet"  was  an  author's  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  Clinton 
Ross,  in  anticipation  of  a  second  edition. 

Accidentally  and  unintentionally  the  "personally 
edited"  copy  of  Mr.  Ross'  book  fell  into  my  hands. 
I  bought  it  as  junk,  and  treasure  it  as  gold. 
Throughout  the  little  volume  Mr.  Ross  has  made 
numerous  corrections  in  language,  in  grammar  and 
in  construction,  and  the  markings  that  he  made 
form  a  guide  to  authorship  of  no  mean  worth. 

Up  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  "The  Puppet"  was  evidently  quite  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Ross,  for  the  first  correction  in  the 
copy  before  me  occurs  on  page  52,  where  the  words 
"I  made  sure  that  I  was  alive,"  is  changed  to  "I 
made  certain  I  was  alive." 

The  ninth  chapter  of  "The  Puppet"  is  entitled, 
"How  we  sailed  out  of  Vence  at  daybreak."  The 
opening  line  in  the  original  edition  read,  "To  be 
rowed  out  of  Venice  at  dawn,"  etc.  Mr.  Ross  ob- 
jected to  the  word  "rowed,"  which,  to  my  manner 
of  thinking,  is  quite  correct  and  proper.  Our 
author  changed  "rowed"  to  "brought,"  and  then 
upon  second  thouglit  drew  his  nimble  pen  through 
the  word  "brought"  and  made  it  "carried."  So  the 
correction  stands  thus :  "To  be  carried  out  of 
Venice  at  dawn,"  etc.  In  the  same  chapter,  "is  suc- 
ceeded" is  changed  to  "successful,"  upon  the  same 
page  "because  I  had  the  yellow  hair"  is  made  to 
read  "Since  I  had  the  yellow  hair." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story  the  author  intro- 
duces as  one  of  his  characters  Count  Paoli  Balbi, 
and  on  page  92  the  young  nobleman  appears  acci- 
dentally as  Francesco  Balbi.  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  bold 
stroke  of  the  pen,  hastens  to  change  "Francesco"  to 
"Paoli." 

Upon  page  95  Mr.  Ross  had  written,  "Back  of 
us  were  long  years,"  which  he  promptly  changed  to 
"Behind  us  were  long  years."  Upon  page  98,  the 
hero  and  two  of  his   companions  were  spending  a 


sleepless  night,  when  the  hero  succumbed  "toward 
dawn,"  and  later  on  "at  dawn"  was  walking  into 
the  court.  Very  properly  Mr.  Ross  requires  his 
hero  to  fall  asleep  "at  midnight,"  which  is  much 
better  than  "toward  dawn."  In  the  same  chapter, 
"although"  is  changed  to  "even  if"  and  "but"  to 
"yet."  Later  on  in  the  same  chapter  "indeed"  is 
made  to  read  "in  fact." 

Two  transitions  are  noted  upon  pages  113  and 
115.  "It  can  give  us  time  at  least,"  is  made  to  read 
"It  at  least  can  give  us  time,"  and  "There  was  al- 
ready at  Bergamo  some  Court  ceremonial,"  is 
changed  to :  "There  was  already  some  court  cere- 
monial at  Bergamo." 

Upon  page  114,  "A  feast  for  the  crows"  is  made 
"A  feast  for  the  gulls."  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  scene  described  was  along  a  rocky  bit  0/ 
sea  coast. 

"Balbi"  is  a  character  with  whom  Mr.  Ross 
seems  but  slightly  acquainted;  for  on  page  125  he 
originally  calls  him  a  marquis  and  promptly  makes 
him  a  count,  which  he  was.  He  again  errs  in  call- 
ing his  count  a  marquis  on  page  151,  and  also  on 
page  152. 

Other  changes  made  by  the  author  are  those  of 
"is"  to  "will  be" ;  "very  quietly"  to  "cautiously"  ; 
"in  any  case"  to  "in  any  event" ;  "advanced"  to 
"came";  "matter"  to  "case";  "said"  to  "spoke"; 
"approached"  to  "asked";  "that"  to  "which,"  and 
"that"  to  "the." 

Realizing  that  "The  Puppet"  was  not  a  successful 
novel,  in  the  sense  that  novels  are  talked  about,  dis- 
cussed and  chattered  about  in  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Ross,  no  doubt,  sought  to  improve  the  story  in  its 
construction  before  a  second  edition  appeared.  He 
was  at  least  honest  in  this  endeavor,  and  conscien- 
tiously set  to  work  to  improve  what  he  had  written. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  "The  Puppet"  was  pro- 
duced "in  a  hurry";  for  it  bears  upon  its  face 
throughout  the  hastv  scribbling  of  one  seeking  a 
"quick  reputation,"  and  in  justice  to  the  aspiring 
but  rapid  young  author,  it  is  to  his  criedit  that  he 
him.self  saw  the  errors  he  had  made  in  advance  of 
his  critics,  and  almost,  I  might  say,  in  advance  of 
his  readers,  for  the  average  reader  of  the  novel  is 
not  a  critic  of  technique. 

—Will  M.  Clemens,  in  "Literary  Life." 

Hood  wrote  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs"  in,  it  is  said, 
a  single  afternoon.  Another  account  declares  it  to 
have  been  written  in  a  day,  and  that  much  time 
subsequently  was  spent  in  revising  it. 

Richardson,  the  novelist,  generally  devoted  two 
or  three  years  to  the  composition  of  a  novel. 
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THE   FIRST  CHECK. 

A  tradesman  once  said  to  an  author:  "I  envy 
you;  yours  is  the  one  profession  that  requires  no 
capital."  "Why  don't  you  adopt  it,  then?"  was 
the  reply.  "Oh,  1  couldn't,"  answered  the  business 
man.  And  this  is  the  view  any  number  of  worthy 
members  of  society  take  of  the  profession  of  letters. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  start  in  a  business  which  requires 
a  capital — a  capital  which  he  does  not  possess — he 
goes  to  his  friends,  borrows  the  needed  sum  from 
them  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  the  law  prescribes, 
and  starts  out  on  his  venture.  If  an  author  adopts 
that  plan  and  borrows  what  to  him  represents 
capital,  namely,  ideas,  he  is  a  plagiarist  and  con- 
demned as  a  literary  thief. 

His  is  a  capital  which  he  himself  must  acquire, 
alone  and  unaided.  Deep  thinking,  study  and  con- 
templation produce  it,  but  the  development  is  slow 
and  the  time  seems  long.  And  then  after  all  the 
hard  work,  after  all  the  long  hours  of  labor,  the  first 
venture,  in  almost  every  case,  is  a  failure. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  current  magazines 
an  interesting  article  was  published  giving  accounts 
of  the  character  and  amounts  of  the  first  checks  re- 
ceived by  popular  men  and  women  of  letters  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  was  a  notable  fact  that  not  one 
ever  received  returns  for  a  first  literary  efifort.  In 
many  cases,  years  of  patient  and  unrequited  labor 
were  spent  before  remuneration  was  received. 

The  first  check  of  an  author  represents  much  to 
him.  Life  suddenly  throws  off  her  cloak  of  care 
and  sorrows,  and  puts  on  the  rosy  garb  of  hope. 
All  the  hours  of  toil  and  deprivation  melt  into  in- 
significance before  the  joys  of  that  material  recog- 
nition of  talent. 

A  man  always  has  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  his 
first  love;  he  may  laugh  at  his  second  and  third, 
jeer  at  his  fourth,  even  forget  his  fifth ;  but  the  first ! 
He  always  thinks  gently  of  its  object,  and,  in  spite 
of  himself,  cherishes  its  memory  even  after  long 
years  have  passed.  So  it  is  with  his  first  earnings. 
He  may  mount  the  ladder  of  success,  rung  by  rung, 
until  his  worldly  possessions  are  no  longer  num- 
bered by  the  thousands,  but  the  first  dollar  he  ever 
earned  will  outshine  all  the  successes  of  his  after 
life.  What  m.atter  it  how  hard  was  the  struggle  to 
get  it.  He  has  forgotten  the  drudgery  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  keen  joy  of  that  moment,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  himself  a  wage  earner. 
W^hat  plans  he  had  for  the  expenditure !  How  he 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  things  he 
would  buy — not  with  that  dollar,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  others  which  would  follow,  for  he  never 
dreamed  but  that  he  would  soon  double  that  trifling 


sum.  Dut  the  joys  of  that  first  check  remain.  The 
author  feels  his  fingers  tingle  with  a  new  sensation 
as  the  blood  courses  merrily  out  from  his  heart. 
His  mind  is  filled  with  a  thousand  and  one  ideas — 
none  of  which  is  practical — but  the  fever  is  upon 
him  and  he  must  write.  If  he  could  only  transcribe 
what  the  angels  are  telling  him,  those  beautiful 
thoughts  that  are  being  born  every  second  in  his 
turbulent  brain !  But  words  are  too  coarse  a  garb 
to  clothe  them  in.  Is  there  no  gentler  expression? 
Music!  Ah,  that  is  it.  Give  him  a  violin — that  is 
the  instrument  that  is  nearer  the  human  voice 
whose  strings  will  answer  to  the  melody  which  his 
own  heart  is  beating.  But  the  bow,  alas,  scrapes 
harshly  over  the  strings,  and  that  wail  which  an- 
swers him  is  not  a  fitting  expression  for  his 
thoughts. 

He  pauses  as  he  tries  to  think  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth.  He  turns  to  his  bookshelf,  which 
has  been  his  inspiration  and  his  guide.  He  wonders 
if  he  will  ever  be  fitted  to  stand  there  with  the  elect 
in  literature.  There  on  the  top  shelf  is  Shakes- 
peare. No,  no,  he  can  never  hope  to  rest  there. 
Something  further  down  will  satisfy  him,  although 
"a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's 
a  heaven  for?"  Or  Browning  himself;  if  he  could 
but  sing  like  Browning,  whose  wonderful  lines  ring 
in  his  ears ;  or  Mrs.  Browning,  who  whispers  love 
to  him  in  the  Portuguese  sonnets.  Goldsmith 
takes  up  the  iute  and  strikes  a  note ;  or  in  this  loud, 
ringing  blast  surely  Kipling  urges  him  on  to  glory. 
He  looks  again.  Why,  those  are  not  books  after 
all.  Surely  he  is  mistaken,  or  does  he  see  these 
men  themselves?  Tennyson's  mild  eyes  are  looking 
down  upon  him  now,  and  Pope !  oh,  surely  that 
wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham  is  laughing  at  him. 
Emerson's  voice  sounds  far  ofif,  as  he  says,  "Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,"  and  Whittier's  smile  falls 
across  his  path  like  a  moonbeam.  Longfellow, 
?Iolmes,  Lowell — he  wonders  in  which  of  their 
footsteps  he  should  follow.  Then  he  thinks  he  will 
establish  a  new  school,  a  style  distinctly  his  own. 
Who  knows  but  that  he  may  yet  stand  on  the  top 
rung  of  glory  beside  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon? 

But  faces  and  the  books  grow  confused.  In- 
stead of  Shakespeare,  Bacon's  features  are  leering 
down  upon  him.  He  raises  his  hand  to  wipe  away 
the  cloud  which  is  dimming  his  vision — the  check ! 
ah,  it  falls  from  his  loosening  grasp  and  flutters  to 
the  ground.  His  books  suddenly  rearrange  them- 
selves on  his  shelf,  the  angels  cease  their  whisper- 
ings. He  is  again  himself,  struggling  for  a  foot- 
hold, with  his  first  banknote  in  his  hand. 

—"New  York  Times." 
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If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  himself  decide 
upon  the  place  of  his  birth,  it  is,  I  think,  very  prob- 
able that  he  would  fix,  especially  if  were  likely  to  be 
of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and  contemplative  withal, 
upon  some  section  of  the  country  which  had  pre- 
viously given  birth  to  men  and  women  of  eminence 
in  the  varied  departments  of  English  letters. 

Landor,  doubtless,  was  glad  to  have  been  born 
the  countryman  of  Shakespeare,  and  so  Byron 
would  have  been,  notwithstanding  his  disparaging 
remarks  of  the  genius  from  whom  he  undoubtedly 
drew  much  of  his  inspiration ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
Natlianiel  Hawthorne,  in  spite  of  a  certain  ill-con- 
cealed dislike  of  sundry  Englishmen  and  things 
(notably  the  fat  and  comely  and  somewhat  over- 
dressed dowager,  who,  as  she  paraded  the  streets 
and  adorned  the  ballroom,  had  not  her  counterpart 
in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  where  all  the 
women  were  thin  and  angular),  would  have  dearly 
loved  to  have  been  born  in  that  classic  little  parcel 
of  land  from  which  sprang  not  only  that  command- 
ing illuminator  of  mankind,  Shakespeare,  but  also 
the  infinitely  less,  though  still  great  lights,  Dray- 
ton, Dugdale,  Landor  and  George  Eliot. 

In  Hawthorne's  dealings  with  Warwickshire 
there  is  also  apparent  a  soft  and  delicate  little  love 
of  the  shire  quite  worthy  of  the  big-heartedness  of 
the  man ;  and  no  one,  carefully  reading  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  village,  ham- 
let, town  and  city  there,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  while  loving  his  native  land  with  the  faithful 
love  of  a  true  and  patriotic  soul,  he  yet  had  a  gen- 
erous and  tender  feeling  for  his  "Old  Home,"  of 
which  lie  almost  regarded  himself  a  countryman, 
and  in  which,  as  his  writing  shows,  he  spent  so 
many  delightful  hours  and  days. 

For  myself,  who  was  born  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  Hawthorne's  "nest  of  a  place,"  10  Lans- 
downe  Circus,  leading  off  the  famous  Holly  Walk  at 
Leamington,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  countryman  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  let- 
ters whose  genius  has  placed  Warwickshire  upon 
the  highest  literary  pinnacle  in  the  whole  world. 

Not  only  do  I  know  and  can  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  these  great  magicians  of  the  brain  and  pen  who 
were  native-grown,  but  I  can  follow  in  the  wake  of 
other  eminent  writers,  such  as  Hawthorne,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  Scott,  who  have  been  attracted 
hither  by  the  magnetism  of  the  native  genius ;  and 
to-day  1  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Hawthorne, 
that  gentle  and  delicate  writer,  who  has  always 
charmed  me  with  the  same  charm  as  Washington 


Irving.  I  will  go  to  his  haunts,  sit  where  he  sat, 
see  what  he  saw,  and  try  to  describe  the  somewhat 
changed  aspect  of  the  scenes  since  he  so  felicitously 
described  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hawthorne,  naturally  of 
calm  mind,  and  given  to  the  admiration  of  the 
quieter  scenes  of  human  life,  should  have  sought 
out  for  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  England  a 
dwelling-place  so  well  suited  to  the  contemplative 
side  of  his  character  as  the  tranquil  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leam,  which  draws  its  title  from 
that  willow-fringed  stream  called  by  Hawthorne 
"the  laziest  river  in  the  world,"  lazier  even  than  the 
Concord  of  America.  In  Leamington,  indeed,  he 
found  not  only  that  calm  and  beauty  which  he  so 
much  desired,  but  he  found  types  of  scenery  and 
character  whi^h  he  was  able  to  make  use  of,  and,  in 
a  sense,  immortalize  in  his  book. 

One  of  the  most  charming  little  walks  in  this  de- 
lightful little  town,  poetically  called  by  Hawthorne 
"The  Midland  Bethesda,"  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
"Lovers'  Walk,"  at  the  top  of  the  Campion  Hills, 
erstwhile  the  Newbold  Hills,  in  the  extreme  east  of 
the  town — a  lovers'  walk  now  as  it  was  when  Haw- 
thorne climbed  the  elevation.' 

To  a  person  of  contemplative  mind,  who  has  an 
admiration  for  the  tranquil  side  of  life,  for  sweet  and 
healthful  breezes  and  the  finest  of  scenic  effects ; 
who  loves  to  go  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and 
yet  within  earshot  of  the  voices  issuing  from  small 
hum.an  throats — for  the  music  of  the  children  in 
bricked-in  street  and  court  floats  along  the  air  even 
in  this  sequestered  spot — there  is  no  more  delightful 
retreat  than  the  Lovers'  Walk  in  this  part  of  "Leafy 
Warwickshire." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  famous  Holly  Walk,  where, 
in  "Dombey  and  Son,"  Mr.  Carker  first  meets  Edith 
Granger,  and  where  the  great  gnarled  patriarchal 
trees  all  seemed  touched  with  the  spirit  that  Haw- 
thorne loved — the  spirit  of  Nature  in  its  most  rug- 
ged form — a  winding  pathway  of  bufif  gravel  climbs 
the  hill,  skirts  a  palatial  modern  mansion  on  the 
southeast,  immured  like  the  wild  dove  amid  beechen 
boughs,  and,  taking  a  short  cut  due  east,  brings  the 
veritable  Lovers'  Walk  immediately  into  view. 

It  is  a  short,  well-grown  coppice  of  beeches  and 
oaks,  extending  in  a  devious  course  from  south  to 
north.  A  mossy  green  bank,  where,  on  midsummer 
nights,  lovers  lie  heedless  of  coming  rheumatism, 
slopes  down  to  a  tangled  ditch,  the  home  of  the 
robin  and  the  yellowhammer.  Huge  trees  grow  out 
of  the  pathway  and  serve  as  a  cover  to  Jack,  who 
can  kiss  his  Jill  as  many  times  as  he  pleases  in  the 
walk,  and  a  person  conn'ng  in  the  opposite  direction 
be  none  the  wiser.    It  has  all  the  scclusivc  charms 
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of  a  country  lane  with  none  of  a  lane's  vehicular  in-  which  Hawthorne  so  much  admired,  and  which  he 
commodings.  No  wonder  Hawthorne  loved  it  and  wrote  about  so  prettily,  that  have  gone  the  way  of 
wrote  of  it.  Though  but  ten  minutes'  distance  from  all  "dab-and-watlle"  and  straw.  And  the  trim  box 
busy  streets,  it  is  a  perfect  haunt  of  nature  and  si-  hedge  in  front  of  them,  over  which  he  cast  curious 
lence,  where  no  sounds  are  heard  but  those  of  bird  glances  into  the  interior  of  the  tenements,  is  also 
and  beast  and  the  music  of  the  industrious  bee  on  gone,  together  with  the  oyster-shell  beehives,  repre- 
her  honey-gathering  errand.  senting  the  famous  Warwick  Castle,  which  he  con- 
Moving  northward  along  the  Lovers'  Walk  to  sidered  were  such  pleasing  works  of  art  and  indus- 
the  end  of  the  coppice  where  the  oak  trees  arch  like  trv.  These  have  passed  from  the  scene,  and  taken 
a  church  porch,  a  series  of  five  fields  leads  to  the  with  them  some  of  the  quaintness  of  a  former  time ; 
little  village  of  Lillington.  The  scene  from  this  but  much  still  remains  of  the  Lillington  of  Haw- 
point  is  exquisitely  sylvan.  Greengold  fields  on  thorne's  days — notably  the  church  on  the  hill  and 
either  hand,  red  roofs,  brown  gables,  and  yellow  the  churchyard  in  which  he  loved  to  linger, 
rich  ends  in  the  distance,  give  it  a  pa^oral  charm  The  former  is  as  he  knew  it — a  sober,  gray,  stone 
which  delighted  the  heart  of  Hawthorne  when  he  building  with  a  square  lichen-grown  tower  at  the 
sauntered  through  the  scene,  or  sat  to  rest  upon  each  west  end,  whose  dormer  window-hole  looks  over 
one  of  the  five  rustic  stiles  on  his  way  to  the  village  Leamington,  and  on  to  the  princely  turrets  of  War- 
church,  the  square  stone  tower  of  which  can  be  seen  wick  Castle,  like  a  quiet  eye  surveying  a  beautiful 
from  the  north  end  of  the  coppice  peeping  up  amid  landscape.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway  in  the 
the  lofty  elms  like  the  gray  barbican  of  an  ancient  south  chancel  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a 
fortress.  new  blocked  opening  which,  from  its  size  and  shape. 
This  delightful  little  parish  church,  seated  upon  may  have  been  a  leper's  squint,  and  a  beautiful 
an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  of  Leamington  three-light  window  illustrating  the  text: 
in  a  westerly  direction,  was  always  a  favorite  halt-  Hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat, 
ing  place  for  Hawthorne.  It  is  barely  two  miles  Thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
from  "the  nest  of  a  place,"  where  he  sojourned  at  ^£^Sl  TJomSmT  '"• 
Leamington,  and  is  connected  by  ranks  of  mansions  Sick  and  ye  visited  me, 
with  the  town  itself,  yet  there  is  such  a  sylvan  old-  ^"^  P"'^''  ^^^  ^^  '^"'^  ^°  '^^• 
world  air  about  the  church  and  graveyard  as  might  These  quiet  things,  bringing  a  chastening  influ- 
belong  to  it  only  if  it  were  planted  far  deeper  than  ence  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  had  their  proper  effect 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  nature.  upon  Hawthorne.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cloudless 
Hawthorne  passed  many  agreeable  hours  in  this  calm  in  his  constitution  which  made  it  peculiarly 
restful  village  spot — restful  at  any  hour  of  the  day  receptive  of  aught  pertaining  to  religious  emblems, 
and  picturesque  at  night,  with  the  screams  of  the  and  the  interiors  of  the  gray  village  churches  of 
peacock  crying  from  the  red-tiled  roof  of  the  Manor  Leafy  Warwickshire  were  always  a  reverential  joy 
Farm  a  little  way  east  of  the  church.  That  peacock  to  him.  But  the  graveyard  of  Lillington  Church 
is,  1  think,  a  new  feature  in  the  landscape ;  for,  al-  delighted  him  perhaps  more  than  the  inside  of  the 
though  in  "Our  Old  Home"  he  dwells  at  length  edifice.  Certainly  in  the  warm,  golden  weather  he 
upon  the  charms  of  this  Sweet  Auburn  of  Warwick-  was  frequently  there  among  the  quaint  stones, 
shire,  I  do  not  find  that  Hawthorne  anywhere  men-  moralizing  upon  the  varied  aspect  of  life  and  the 
tions  the  peacock,  as  he  would  have  done  had  it  been  end  that  comes  to  all,  and  doubtless  repeating  to 
there,  so  intense  a  lover  was  he  of  Nature  and  her  himself  the  immemorial  lines  of  Gray : 

offspring. 

Tj    .       .,,       ,    ,,  .                  ,          ,  .  ,  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

am  without  this  peacock — which  adds  color  to  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

the  day  and  a  voice  to  the  night — there  were  many  Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour! 

,,  .          ^            ,-f     .,                    ,              ,          .     ,      ,    ,  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

things  to  gratify  the  eye  and  woo  the  mind  of  the 

gentle-hearted  American  in  the  village  of  Lilling-  One  tombstone  in  particular  commanded  Haw- 
ton  ;  its  quaint  cottages,  its  old-fashioned  flower  thorne's  attention  more  than  any  of  the  others,  fine 
gardens,  its  chubby-cheeked  children,  its  wide  wo-  monuments  as  some  of  them  are.  It  remains  to 
men,  its  pretty  church  and  graveyard  and  curious  this  day,  and  is  the  object  of  interest  and  curiosity 
tombstones,  and  its  happy-go-lucky  peasant,  who  to  every  visitor  to  that  hallowed  spot.  No  elab- 
seemed  as  if  next  year  would  do  for  anything.  And  orately  cai-ved  stone  is  this  that  stands  on  the  north- 
these  charms  are  there  still.  Change  is  not  writ  east  corner  of  the  chancel  wall ;  simply  a  plain  gray 
large  upon  the  face  of  the  village  anywhere.  headstone  with  plain  lettering,  and  nothing  but  its 
It  is  true  there  are  four  or  five  thatched  cottages  quaint  inscription  to  give  it  an  interest  above  any 
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other  monument  there.  The  inscription  seems  to 
tell  a  tale  of  mundane  sorrow  well  calculated  to 
touch  the  curiosity,  if  not  the  heart,  of  many  be- 
sides Hawthorne: 

To  the  Memory  of  John  Treen, 
Who  died  February  3rd,  1810.  aged  77. 

I  Poorly  lived  and  Poorly  died, 
Poorly  was  buried  and  no  one  cried. 

But,  alas  for  the  frailties  and  credulities  of  human 
nature !  The  unfortunate  wight  who  enlists  sym- 
pathy by  the  plaintive  lines  upon  his  headstone, 
would  appear  in  the  cold  light  of  fact  to  be  in  no 
wise  entitled  to  it.  During  his  lifetime  he  was 
known  as  "Billy  the  Miser,"  and  presented  a  piti- 
able spectacle  through  the  privations  he  willingly 
underwent.  Upon  his  death  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
had  no  need  either  to  live  or  die  poor.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  headstone,  therefore,  must  be  read 
ironically  rather  than  sympathetically.  It  was 
doubtless  the  work  of  some  friendly  wag  who  knew 
the  failings  of  him  he  commemorated  in  that  curi- 
ous couplet,  which  everybody  reads,  and  which  has 
found  a  place  in  many  books  of  epitaphs. 

From  this  sylvan  haunt  of  repose  Hawthorne 
would,  when  on  his  homeward  way,  pass  the  cele- 
brated "Round  Tree"  which  stands  on  the  roadside 
a  short  distance  from  the  church.  Coming  from  a 
land  of  big  trees,  this  umbrageous  oak,  considered 
as  a  tree,  would  not  deeply  interest  him ;  but  stand- 
ing, as  the  tree  is  said  to  stand,  upon  the  center  of 
England,  where  it  is  known  to  have  stood  for  at 
least  five  centuries,  it  became  the  king  of  trees  to 
the  nature-loving  American.  Of  a  truth  it  is  a 
noble  tree  placed  in  a  scene  so  sylvan  as  to  make  it 
unique,  when  but  a  stone's-throw  from  the  gay 
Parade  at  Leamington. 

Here  Hawthorne  lingered,  for  from  here,  looking 
northward,  is  a  fine  view  of  Lillington  Church 
rising  upon  a  green  mound ;  from  here,  too,  can  be 
caught  through  the  spreading  greenwood  a  glimpse 
of  the  lush  meads  extending  from  the  Lovers* 
Walk ;  and  from  this  famous  tree  can  be  heard  the 
screaming  of  the  peacock  on  the  parsonage  roof  or 
the  red  tiles  of  the  Manor  Farm — adding  a  pic- 
turesque touch  to  a  sylvan  scene  that  never  wearies, 
never  grows  old,  never  loses  its  charm. 

— George  Morley,  in  "Gentleman's  Magazine." 


POE. 

Lo,  'tis  a  gala  night,  with  cypress  breath, 
And  these  be  wooded  isles  of  life  and  death, 
Where  muffled  spirits  chant  a  dirge  of  time. 
Melodious,  wild,  and  morbidly  sublime. 

Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 


BY    THE    WINTER    FIRE. 

Light  the  lamp  and  draw  the  curtain. 
Wheel  the  chairs  around  the  fire, 

Where  the  coals  are  glowing  brighter. 
And  the  red  blaze  leaping  higher. 

Close  outside  are  night  and  tempest, 

Starless  skies  and  drifting  rain, 
And  the  blustering  south-wester 

Threatens  at  the  winter  pane. 

Bring  we  hither  book  and  ballad 

Of  the  famous  times  of  yore; 
Merry  tales  of  court  and  castle 

That  the  world  shall  see  no  more. 

Open  wide  the  gates  of  Romance 

For  the  knights  of  long  ago. 
Hither  led  by  Don  Quixote, 

Lion-heart  and  Ivanhoe. 

Let  us  read  some  strange  old  poem, 

Treasure  of  a  vanished  time; 
Every  thought  a  quaint-wrought  jewel. 

Richly  set  in  antique  rhyme. 

Thus  we  dwell  in  lands  enchanted. 
Steeped  in  sunshine  still  and  warm. 

And  the  spell  of  calm  October 
Charms  away  December's  storm. 

— Irene  Connell. 


AN  APOLOGY  ON  READING  THE  BROWNING  LOVE 

LETTERS. 


Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book. 

The  sad,  who  scan  your  story; 
Forgive  their  wistful  eyes  that  look    .    . 
Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book, 
Their  knowledge  where  your  fingers  shook; 

Their  watching  of  your  glory; 
Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book. 

The  sad,  who  scan  your  story. 

II. 

Accept,  true  Lovers,  here  enshrined. 
The  few,  who  share  your  gladness 

In  touch  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind; 

Accept,  true  Lovers,  here  enshrined. 

Their  seeing  of  themselves  defined. 
Their  growth  to  joy,  from  sadness    .    . 

Accept,  true  Lovers,  "here  enshrined. 
The  few,  who  share  your  gladness. 

III. 

Condone,  great  Lovers — being  dead, 

The  printing  of  these  pages; 
Nor  shrink  that  we — we,  too,  have  read; 

Condone,  great  Lovers — being  dead, 
Our  vision  of  the  Gold  you  shed 

For  hearts  in  coming  ages    .    . 

Condone,  great  Lovers — being  dead. 

The  printing  of  these  pages. 

— Elsie  Hlgginbotham. 
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THE  DOUBLE  PERSONALITY  OF  GUY  DE 
MAUPASSANT. 

Literature  inevitably  becomes  a  criticism  of  life, 
and  one  of  its  jjreat  services  is  the  revelation  it 
makes  of  sin  in  its  purgatorial  effects.  Haw- 
thorne did  much  of  that  kind  of  work.  George 
Eliot's  best  novels  prove  the  usefulness  of  suffer- 
ing. D'Annunzio  has  lately  introduced  sorrow  and 
suffering  into  his  writings  in  order  to  bring  his 
hero  to  a  higher  platform.  Guy  de  Maupassant 
demonstrated  by  his  own  life  that  literature  is  a 
revelation  of  the  personality  of  the  writer,  and  his 
stories  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  his  self-contra- 
dictory existence.  His  life  is  an  illustration  upon 
the  moral  uses  of  dark  things.  If  he  himself  did 
hot  directly  profit  by  his  sufiferings,  we  may  do  so 
by  a  study  of  him  and  his  purgation. 

The  case  of  this  French  author  offers  several  fea- 
tures of  great  interest  to  the  pyschologist.  His 
descriptions  of  mental  states — unmistakably  his 
own — are  most  clear  and  direct  illustrations  of  the 
falling  apart  of  the  various  personalities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  apparent  personality.  We  learn  how 
"the  animal  soul"  holds  control,  how  "the  human 
soul"  suffers  agony  in  its  loneliness,  and  how, 
nevertheless,  a  "directing  will"  keeps  enough  hold 
up  on  this  composite  body  to  cause  the  many  and 
various  sensations  to  be  recorded  in  the  most  lucid 
and  brilliant  style.  All  these  phenomena  take  place 
in  a  man,  apparently  insane,  who  finally  dies  (July 
6,  1893)  in  an  insane  asylum,  after  having  at- 
tempted suicide. 

Guy  de  Maupassant,  born  August  5,  1850,  in  a 
castle  in  Normandy,  was  as  large  and  robust  of 
body  as  a  peasant,  but  from  his  mother  he  inherited 
a  high-strung  nervous  disposition.  He  suffered  in- 
tensely from  headaches,  the  migraine.  Only  by 
spirits, of  ether  did  he  gain  relief  from  time  to  time. 
Under  its  infiuence  he  thought  himself  in  ecstasy 
and  writes  in  "Sur  I'Eau"  of  its  exhilarating  effects 
— that  he  did  not  sleep,  but  was  wide  awake,  per- 
ceived and  understood  everything;  that  he  could 
think  more  clearly  than  ever  and  more  deeply ;  that 
his  intoxication  multiplied  his  faculties  and  gave 
him  the  sense  that  all  his  imaginings  were  true  and 
real. 

Maupassant  is  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  "the  animal  soul"  can  be  so  completely  master 
that  no  other  energy  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  more 
than  a  temporary  regime,  and  a  very  short  one  at 
that.  The  literary  school  to  which  he  belonged  was 
Naturalism,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he 
far  surpassed  any  other   member,  and  was  less  re- 


strained than   even    Flaubert   and   Zola  in  sensual 
conceptions  and    passional    expressions.     Most  of 
his  country  scenes  are  brutal,  bestial  and  offensive 
to    the   uttermost,   though    presented    in    masterly 
form.    They  reveal  his  ability  to  descend  to  strata 
of  life  which  are  devoid  of  the  human,  and  show  a 
family  likene.'^s  of  his  soul  with    them.     All    these 
scenes  are  steeped  in  a  sense  for  which  even  the 
word  erotic  is  too  noble.    He  wallows  in  such  gross- 
ncss  and  carnality  that  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
a  human  being  can  imagine  such  forms.  We  are 
compelled  to  classify  him  as  a  mind  in  a  group  by 
itself  and  to  place  him  very  far  down  on  the  scale. 
It  is  consummate  lust    which  has  attained  intelli- 
gence, but  is  entirely  destitute  of  moral  sense.  It  iS 
an  antediluvian  monster  in  possession  of  all  the 
worst  features  of  modern  civilization.    In  the  midst 
of  his  coarse  talk  and  brutal  pictures  he  will  some- 
times abruptly  turn  out  another  side  of  his  character 
and  show  himself  in  aerial  flights  equal  to  those  ^i 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth.  In  pure  naturalness  he  will 
say:    "I   love   the   sky  as  the  bird    does,  and   the 
woods  like  a  wolf  and  the  rocks  even  as  a  mountain 
goat.     I  like  to  roll  around  in  the  meadow  grass 
and  to  run  around  it  like  a  horse  and  to  swim  like 
a  fish  in  the  w^ater.     I  feel  in  me  something  of  all 
forms  of  life  and  in  m}'  trembling  flesh  vibrates  the 
elemental ;  all  instincts  and  impulses  in  confusion 
eddy  through  my  veins  ;  I  love  everything  that  lives 
and  grows  with  a  love  both  animal  and  exalted,  both 
contemptible  and  holy.    ]\Iy  reason  is  indifferent  to 
these  things,  but  my  sense  and  my  heart  are  roused 
and  full  of  them."    If  we  did  not  suspect  these  words 
to  have  the  same  terrible  origin  as  those  scenes  be- 
fore described,  we  would  call  him  a  nature-poet  of 
much  original  depth,  and  we  would  use  them  as 
keys  to  open  doors  to  deeper  feelings  for  nature ;  as 
they  stand,  they  must  be  read  as  pathological  con- 
ditions.   Psychically,  however,  they  show  how  near 
the  exalted  and  the  debased  lie  to  each  otlier. 

However,  exalted  and  natural  as  some  of  these 
latest  expressions  seem  to  be,  they  are  not  the  true 
opposites  to  the  former.  The  true  opposite  is 
"the  human  soul."  Maupassant  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  seasoned  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence. Unconsciously  we  hear  him  complain  of 
loneliness,  desolation  and  solitude,  and  these  terms 
and  the  sufferings  they  express  are  but  the  cry  of 
"the  human."  In  one  place  he  writes :  "I  have  only 
penetrated  into  one  of  the  secrets  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  this :  the  fearful  sufferings  of  our  existence 
come  from  our  loneliness."  In  "Lui"  he  writes : 
"I  marry,  not  to  be  alone.  I  will  no  more  be  alone 
at  night.  I  will  feel  a  being  near  by  to  whom  I  can 
talk,  no  matter  what.    I  have  a  fear  to  be  alone.    If 
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a  man  came  in,  I  would  kill  without  hesitation.  I 
have  no  fear  of  ghosts,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  super- 
natural. I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dead,  I  believe  in 
total  annihilation  after  death.  I  have  a  fear  of  my- 
self !  I  fear  my  fear !  I  fear  the  walls,  the  chairs, 
all  objects  around  me.  It  is  as  if  they  had  animal 
life.  I  fear  my  own  mind !  I  have  destroyed  it  and 
now  it  stands  ghostlike  before  me.  I  cannot  be- 
come master  of  this  fear  1"  Some  of  my  readers  will 
have  had  the  experience  of  being  among  cows 
or  horses  in  a  stable  when  a  sudden  panic  takes 
possession  of  them.  They  will  remember  how  these 
creatures  howled  and  tore  at  their  fastenings  to  get 
loose ;  how  pandemonium  filled  the  air,  and  hov/ 
these  poor  creatures,  foaming  and  fretting,  finally 
would  fall  to  the  ground  insensible  from  fear.  Mau- 
passant's sufferings  were  of  that  order.  Excessive 
animal  and  elemental  consciousness  multiplied  his 
sensations  and  sufferings,  but  no  self-consciousness 
explained  to  him  his  psychic  condition  nor  gave  to 
him  the  power  to  rise  above  himself  and  be  the 
master. 

The  same  fear  and  desolation  of  the  lost  human 
soul  is  expressed  by  Norbert  de  Varenne  in  "Bel- 
Ami"  :  "You  will  feel  the  fearful  agony  of  despair. 
Deserted  and  lost,  you  will  abandon  yourself  to  the 
Unknown,  You  will  call  in  every  direction  for  help, 
but  nobody  will  answer  you.  You  will  stretch  out 
your  arms  imploring  help,  love,  consolation  and  sal- 
vation, but  nobody  will  come.  Why  do  we  suffer 
so?  Because  our  fancy,  our  vain  thinking  has 
brought  us  into  an  irredeemable  conflict  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit."  Solitude  is  the  key  to 
Maupassant  and  to  that  terrible  suffering  which  fol- 
lows upon  the  dissolution  of  a  personality  which  has 
already  come  under  the  influence  of  "the  spirit"  and 
begun  to  live  the  higher  life,  however  weakly  and 
of  small  power.  Solitude  here  does  not  mean  vol- 
untary retirement  from  "the  many"  to  live  in  the 
fullness  and  reality  of  "the  one" ;  it  means  desertion 
by  "the  one,"  want,  loss,  and  desolation;  a  despair 
that  only  an  intelligent  being  can  suffer,  and  it  is  a 
despair  and  an  agony  which  is  endless,  because  its 
origin  lies  in  the  will  and  intelligence  themselves. 
Having  lost  the  vision  of  the  Highest,  having  wast- 
ed his  strength  in  sensual  pleasures  and  orgies,  and 
being  immersed  in  the  stream  of  forces,  which  bear 
downwards,  his  will  and  his  intelligence  can  exert 
themselves  only  upon  the  animal,  the  elemental  and 
the  sub-human.  They  are  capable  of  wonderful  lit- 
erary descriptions,  and  they  paint  the  sub-conscious 
life  in  strong  light ;  but  from  time  to  time  they  dis- 
cover to  him  his  solitude  because  their  real  aim  and 
end  and  purpose  is  to  show  the  way  onward  and 
upward.    In  such  moments  of  solitude  he  discovers 


the  self-contradiction  of  his  existence,  and  that  is — • 
hell. 

Guy  de  Maupassant's  novels  ought  to  be  read  like 
Dante's  visions  and  Swedenborg's  descriptions. 
They  are  psychic  delineations  of  the  attitudes  of 
our  various  personalities  when  they  fall  apart.  Mau- 
passant is  a  most  interesting  and  very  valuable  de- 
lineator of  all  that  consciousness  which  lies  below 
the  rational  and  moral  one.  His  words  read  like 
"letters  from  hell,"  and  are  so  terribly  real  because 
they  are  written  in  his  own  life  blood.  His  is  not  a 
soul,  that  rises  or  hopes  to  rise,  he  is  fully  in  the 
power  of  a  force  he  himself  has  created,  the  Horia. 
He  has  capitulated  to  Le  Horla  and  declared  "apres 
Thomme,  le  Horla."  Ihe  Norse  Hela  is  not  so 
dreadful  as  Le  Horla. 

— C.  H.  A.  B.,  in  "Ideal  Review." 

* 

Dryden's  First  "Poem." 

Taine  opens  his  account  of  Dryden  by  quoting  a 
few  lines  from  his  first  poem,  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  while  the  poet  was  a  schoolboy  at  West- 
minster— an  elegy  on  the  death  by  smallpox  of  his 
schoolfellow.  Lord  Hastings. 

Blisters  with  pride  swell'd  which  through  his  flesh 

did  sprout 

Like  Rosebuds  stuck  in  the  lily-skiii  about, 

Each  little  pimple  has  a  tear  in  it 

To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Or  were  these  gems  sent  to  adorn  his  skin, 
The  Cabinet  of  a  richer  soul  within? 
No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation. 

As  Taine  says,  when  the  poetry  of  fantasy  and 
conceit  had  come  to  that  pass  it  was  more  than  time 
for  reaction  and  revolution.  And  the  revolution 
was  directed  by  Dryden  himself  with  a  force  that 
was  as  masculine  as  it  was  magnificent. 

Dumas'  Little  JoKe. 

Dumas  pere  was  an  octoroon,  and  hence  the 
point  to  the  story  which  traveled  the  rounds  of  the 
French  press  some  years  ago   : 

"You  are  an  octoroon,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Dumas?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  your  father?" 

"He  was  a  quadroon." 

"And  his  father?" 

"A  mulatto,  sir.  a  mulatto !" 

"And  his  father?" 

"A  negro,  sir,  a  negro !" 

"Might  I  presume  so  far  as  to  ask  what  his 
father  was?" 

"An  ape,  sir,  mon  Dieu !  an  ape.  My  pedigree 
ends  where  yours  commences !" 
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Amongst  all  the  qualities  which  we  are  inclined  ^^"^1  attractions,"  the    young   advocate  can  write 

to  believe  most  necessary    to    writers   of  fiction,  "PO"  the  occasion    of   his    engagement  with  legal 

either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  faculty  of  imagination,  prudence  and  philosophic  impartiality.     "Without 

enlightened  and  guided  by  experience,  would  seem  fl>i"g   ^"to   raptures,    I   may   assure   you  that  her 

most  fitly  calculated  to  take  a  prominent  place.    It  temper  is  sweet  and  cheerful,    her    understanding 

is   not,   of   course,    that   imagination    is     confined  g^^d,  and,  what  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure,  her 

within  the  bounds  of  experience;  it  is  rather  that  a  Principles  of  religion  very  serious."     "There  is  no 

profound  elemental  knowledge    of    human  nature  romance,"  he  makes  haste  to  assure  his  correspond- 

acts  like  a  powerful  lens  upon  the  springs  of  action  ^nt,  "in  her  disposition,"  and  he  goes  on  to  dwell 

and  the  infinite  varieties   of   character  and  circum-  ^^th  almost  paternal    discretion    and    discernment 

stance,  becoming  as  it  were,  the  interpreter  and  ex-  "P^"  their  prospects  of  happiness,  the  approval  of 

ponent  of  things  spiritual  and  material,  so  that  the  f^^^^^  ^"^  relations,  and    the    circumstances    and 

objects  thus  presented  to  us  are  seen  in  a  stronger  antecedents  of  his  bride.    All  this,  no  doubt,  is  very 

light,  and  affect  us    more    powerfully    than    those  P^^P^^'  ^"^"^  this  is  hardly  what  might  have  been  ex- 

which  we  apprehend  merely  by  an  exercise  of  the  P^^ted  from  the  future  poet  and  novelist,  and  must 

1    •  tand'np-  have  been  somewhat  disappointing  even  to  an  un- 

romantic  girl,  for  we  find   that    she  is  inclined  to 

"The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  tbe  poet,"  i      i,^  ^i      u  ^  ^i.  i.  i       ^  ^u       ..  u-iv   "     c  u-^ 

'  '  ^  doubt  the    strength  or  at  least  the  stability    of  his 

Hippolyta  tells  us,  feelings,    and    he    is    anxious    to    assure  her  that, 

"Are  of  imaginations  all  compact."  though  he  has  "been  repeatedly  in  similar  situa- 

And   the   last   two  have  even  a  more  obvious  and  tions  with  amiable  and  accomplished  women,  the 

closer   bond    of   union.     For  if  love  is  the  theme,  feelings    I    entertain    for    you    have    ever    been 

surely  love  must  have  been  the  teacher;  and  so  it  strangers  to  my  bosom,  except,"  as  he  adds  with 

comes  to  pass  that  the  old  love  stories  of  literary  characteristic  sincerity,  "during  a  period    I    have 

men  and  women  have  an  especial  attraction,  and  often  alluded  to." 

we  turn    with    not    unnatural    curiosity    to    bio-         So  much  for  the  first  stages  of  an  attachment  des- 
graphical  and  autobiographical  records,  to  discover  tined  to  gather  strength  and  tenderness  with  age, 
some  connecting  link  between  theory  and  practice :  until  the  breaking  of  the  tie  was  mourned  in  words 
something  corresponding  to  the  ardors  and  aspira-  of  affecting  truth  and  inconsolable  bereavement, 
tions  of  the  poet,  some  key  to  the  powerful  concep-         Three  years  before  Walter  Scott  married  Miss 
tions  of  the  novelist,  in  their  own  hearts  and  lives ;  Carpenter  at  Edinburgh,  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
and  it  surprises  us  to  find   that   their  own  experi-  absorbed  in  realizing-  their  dream  of    an  ideal  de- 
ences    were   meagre   and   commonplace,    or   their  mocracy,  had  come  to  at  least  one  practical  conclu- 
capabilities  exhausted  in    the    delineation    of    im-  sion.     All  members  of  the  community  were  to  be 
aginary  passions,  so  that  love,  courtship  and  mar-  married;  without  this  initial  step  it  would  be  im- 
riage  were  to  them  matters  of  very  ordinary  con-  possible  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  projects  of 
cern  indeed.  the  reformers.    There  must   be   no  delay,  and  the 
Though,    of    course,  many  striking  and  notable  Miss  Prickers,  one  of  whom   was   already  married 
exceptions    would    occur   to  us,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Lowell,  had  at    least   heard   something   of   the 
curious  to  observe  the  strong  prosaic  element  in  the  scheme,  and  Avere  prepared  to  sympathize  and  co- 
love-making  of  many  literary  people  early  in  the  operate.     They  were  unprovided    for,    and    were 
century;    and    even   when    all  allowance  has  been  therefore    suitable    members    of   a   community    in 
made   for   old-fashioned    stiffness    of    manner  and  w^hich  life  was  to  be  reduced   to   its    simplest  ele- 
phraseology,  it  would  certainly  appear  as  if    they  ments.    Moreover,  Southey  had  long  loved  "Edith 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  cold  and  formal.  as  a  sister,"  and  Coleridge,  on  his  return  to  Cam- 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  true,  had   an   attachment  bridge,  after   visiting    them    at    Bristol,  was  quite 
early  in  life  which  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  ready  to  believe  that  another  of  the  family  was,  if 
romantic  element.     In  the  well-known   passage   in  not    indispensable   to   his    happiness,  at  least  well 
his  diary  he  speaks  of  himself   as    "brokenhearted  fitted  to  be  an  inhabitant   of   his    castle  in  the  air. 
for  two  years ;  my  heart  handsomely  pieced  again,  "»Since  I  quitted  these  rooms,"  he  writes,  "what  and 
but  the  crack  will  remain  to  my  dying  day" ;  and  how     important     events      have      been      evolved  ! 
though,  like  Romeo,  "love  bewildered,"  he  had  not  America!    Southey!    Miss   Fricker!    Pantisocracy ! 
his  capacity  for  falling  in  love  again,  for,  notwith-  My  head  and  my  heart  are  all  alive." 
standing  that  his  future  wife  is  spoken  of  by  those         It  is  surely  not  an  insignificant  indication  of  his 
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state  of  mind  that  the  name  of  his  future  wife  is 
placed  between  that  of  his  friend  and  Pantisocracy, 
and  with  regard  to  her  it  seemed  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  was  his  head  rather  than  his  heart  that  was 
"all  alive,"  for  he  absented  himself   from    her   for 
some  time,  and  had  to  be  reminded   that   he   had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat  with  honor.    But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  had  no  such  desire.    He  had  merely 
been  absorbed  in  poetry  and  metaphysics,  and  the 
wild  projects,  ever  assuming  clearer  and  larger  pro- 
portions, of  an  ideal  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna,   where    literary    characters    might,    in 
primitive  simplicity,  till  the  ground  and  yet  "make 
money."    And  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  encouraged 
by  the  promise  of  £30  from  Cottle,  the  bookseller, 
for  his  poems,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker,  and 
for  a   time   was   content,    in   his   little   cottage  at 
Clevedon,  to  forego  the  visions    of   the   enthusiast 
and  the  dreams  of  the  social  reformer,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  bride;  in  his   own   words,  "an  honest, 
simple,    lively    minded    and    afit'ectionate  woman." 
The  words  themselves  clearly  indicate  that,  though 
there  might  be  love  in  the  cottage,  it  was  not  the 
love  of  the  visionary  or  idealist.    And  Coleridge,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  only  twenty-three  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.    It  was  an  age  when  in  love, 
as  in  literature,  men  came  to  maturity  early. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  short  paper  to  touch 
upon  love  stories  which  have  been  subjects  of  re- 
cent controversy,  and  which  have  been  analyzed, 
retold,  and  interpreted  from  every  possible  moral 
and  intellectual  standpoint;  but  one  utterance  of 
Shelley's,  upon  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  is  too  sig- 
nificant not  to  be  quoted:  "We  shall  have  £200 
a  year;  when  we  find  it  run  short  we  must  live,  I 
suppose,  upon  love!  Gratitude  and  admiration  all 
demand  that  I  should  love  her  forever."  After  this 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  his  declaration, 
"If  I  know  anything  about  love,  I  am  not  in  love." 
But  the  wa}'^  in  which  he  predetermines  his  future 
curiously  illustrates  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  folly  and  prudence,  of  precocious  understanding 
and  poetic  ardor,  of  rash  acts  and  deliberate  judg- 
ments, which  is  characteristic  of  many  literary  men 
early  in  the  century.  The  flame  of  passion  is  to  be 
kindled  upon  the  domestic  hearth.  The  £200  a 
year  is  to  be  supplemented  at  will,  and  love  is  to 
fulfill  the  just  demands  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. 

Southey's  marriage,  again,  was  sufficiently  ro- 
mantic in  its  incidents.  He  was  two-and-twenty, 
with  more  than  uncertain  prospects,  and  no  money 
in  his  pocket  to  buy  the  license  or  the  wedding- 
ring,  when  he  married  his  Edith  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliflfe,  and  parted  with  her  upon  the 


steps  at  the  conclusion    of   the   service  for  an  en- 
forced absence  abroad.    And  yet,  in  his  case,  as  in 
Coleridge's,  love  had  been  in  the  first  instance  sub- 
ordinated to  Pantisocracy ;  it  was  but  to  play  a  part, 
though  an  important  one,  no  doubt,  in  that  great 
scheme.    It  had  been  with  him  a  sure  and  gradual 
growth,  and  the  imprudent  haste  of  his  unauthor- 
ized engagement    and    secret    marriage  strikes  a 
strange  and  incongruous  note  in  what  De  Quincey 
calls  "the  chastened  movement  of   his    affections." 
Yet  Southey  himself  has  told  us  that  "a  man  falls  in 
love  just  as  he  falls  downstairs.    It  is  an  accident — 
perhaps,    and   very  probably,  a  misfortune."     And 
again  :     "Where  the  love  itself  is  imprudent  there 
is  generally  some  degree  of  culpable  imprudence  in 
catching    it."     So    little    do   the    best    considered 
theories  avail  us  when  put  to   a   practical  test,  so 
little  can  we  foresee  the  strange  freaks  which  our 
own  hearts  or  consciences  may  play  us  at  certain 
crises  in  our  lives.    But  if  some  people  went  wrong 
in  these  matters  it  was  not  for  want   of  due  con- 
sideration.    They  were    quite    ready  to  dogmatize 
upon  the  subject,  and  prepared  to  give  good  advice 
to  other  people.    They  could    make    elaborate  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  and  carefully  select  the 
proper  arrangements  for  conjugal  happiness. 

They  were,  however,  somewhat  like  the  man  of 
whom  Sidney  Smith  said   that    his    understanding 
was  always  getting  between  his  legs  and  tripping 
him  up.    Thomas  Day,  for  instance,  the  author  of 
"Sandford  and  Merton,"  is  said  to  have  had  a  heart 
which  always  led  him  right,  and  a  head  which  al- 
ways  led   him   wrong,    and   he  selected  two  little 
orphan  charity  girls  and  had  them  brought  up  with 
the  intention  of  marrying  the  one  which  suited  him 
best ;  but  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  these 
preliminaries  were  wasted,  for  they  married  other 
men.     Certainly  in  many  other  instances  it  would 
seem  to  be  true  that  "love   in   literary  persons  ex- 
cites the  imagination    rather   than   the   passions." 
They  have  put    themselves    to   school  to  learn  its 
language  and  study  its  manifestations ;  they  are  too 
much  occupied  in  examining  symptoms  and  nurs- 
ing illusions.    To  take  an  illustration  from  physical 
sensations,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  be  sur- 
prised like  old  Rogers,  who,  when  he  was  in  bed  at 
Holland  House,  "could  not,"  as  he  says,  "fall  asleep 
because   of   a   loud   noise,   thump,   thump,    which 
seemed  to  be  caused  by  something  near  me.    I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  beating  of  my  own  heart." 
They  have  heard  their  own  hearts  beat  too  often 
not  to  know  all  about  it,  and  they  only  fear,  with 
reason,    that    they    have    taken    the    fever,    which 
quickens  their  pulses,  too  lightly.     Listen  to  Haz- 
litt's  lament  in  tlie  decadence  of  his  love  story:    "I 
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am  afraid  she  will  soon  grow  common  to  my  im- 
agination as  well  as  worthless  in  herself.  Her  im- 
age seems  fast  going  into  the  wastes  of  time  like  a 
weed  that  the  waves  bear  further  and  further  away 
from  me." 

He  is  not  in  love  with  poor  Sarah  Walker,  but 
he  is,  or  desires  to  be,  in  love  with  Love.  His  only 
regret  is  that  she  should  dispel  the  dream  and  scat- 
ter the  illusion. 

How  strangely,  again,  does  Landor's  behavior  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  contrast  with  his  love 
poems.  Landor,  with  his  keen  susceptibilities  and 
unquenchable  ardor,  and  what  De  Quincey  calls  the 
"fiery  radiations  of  his  spirits,"  had  learnt  what 
love  was  by  many  varied  experiences.  In  his  verse 
the  images  of  the  women  whom  he  loves  or  has 
loved  are  most  richly  and  delicately  enshrined.  Of 
the  short  poem  to  Rose  Aylmer,  unsurpassed  in  its 
beauty  and  tenderness,  Charles  Lamb  could  say,  "I 
lived  upon  it  for  weeks,"  and  lone  and  lanthe  were 
heroines  of  real  though  transitory  romances.  In 
his  autobiogriaphical  jottings  he  could  look  back 
upon  his  earlier  days  and  write: 

Unless  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs." 

But  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  that  if  it  were  in- 
deed a  game  the  stakes  were  too  high  for  it  to  be 
lightly  undertaken,  and  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss 
such  as  to  influence  a  life ;  and  though  he  might  be 
a  reckless  player,  like  his  friend  the  temperate  and 
disciplined  Southey,  he  could  form  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  joys  of  married  life.  "I  should  have 
been  a  good  and  happy  man  if  I  had  married,"  he 
writes,  with  a  sincerity  of  conviction  unhappily  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  events  of  later  years.  "My 
heart  is  tender.  I  am  fond  of  children  and  of  talk- 
ing childishly.  But,  Southey,  I  love  a  woman  who 
will  never  love  me,  and  am  beloved  by  one  who 
never  ought."  Southey  was  ready  with  well- 
reasoned,  if  not  judicious,  advice.  Landor  was  to 
guard,  above  all  things,  against  a  solitary  old  age, 
and  select  a  woman  whom  he  could  esteem.  Love 
would  follow.  But  these  counsels  Landor  was  in- 
capable of  carrying  into  effect.  He  could,  indeed, 
write,  "Death  itself  to  the  reflecting  mind  is  less 
serious  than  marriage.  .  .  ,  Death  is  not  even 
a  blow,  is  not  even  a  pulsation ;  it  is  a  pause.  But 
marriage  unrolls  the  awful  lot  of  numberless  gen- 
erations." And  he  himself  draws  that  lot  as  at  a 
game  of  chance.  At  a  ball  he  meets  a  girl,  sixteen 
years  younger  than  himself,  with  more  curls  on  her 
head  than  any  other  girl  in  Bath,  and  so  soon  as  he 
has  set  eyes  on  her  he  exclaims,  "By  heavens,  that's 
the  nicest  girl  in  the  room,  and  I'll  marry  her." 
Here  is   the  letter  to   Southey   in  which   he   an- 


nounces his  engagement:  "It  is  curious  that  the 
evening  of  my  beginning  to  transcribe  the  tragedy 
I  fell  in  love.  I  have  found  a  girl  without  a  six- 
pence, and  with  very  few  accomplishments.  She  is 
pretty,  graceful  and  good-tempered — three  things 
indispensable  to  my  happiness.  Adieu  and  con- 
gratulate me.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  added 
twenty-five  verses  to  scene  2  of  Act  III.  There  was 
hardly  time  for  the  reappearance  of  Opas." 

It  is  evident  that  amidst  the  necessary  correc- 
tions to  his  tragedy,  love  is  an  episode.  The  page 
upon  which  it  is  written  is  interleaved  with 
weightier  matters.  His  love  was  unfortunate  at  the 
outset,  and  destined  neither  to  sweeten  nor  to  en- 
noble life.  It  may  be  true  that  "la  passion  est 
comme  ces  hercules  qui  soulevent  une  maison  sur 
leurs  epaules,  mais  ne  supportent  pas  un  rhume  de 
cerveau,"  but  an  attachment  lightly  formed  by  a 
character  naturally  vehement  and  highly  strung  is 
even  more  certain  to  make  shipwreck  of  future  do- 
mestic happiness.  The  storm  is  more  likely  to  en- 
danger a  vessel  which  sails  in  shallow  waters.  His 
ideal  of  marriage,  like  his  other  ideals,  was  never 
destined  to  be  practically  realized.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  woman  could  have  made  him 
happy,  and  his  young  wife's  curls  and  good  spirits, 
though  they  attracted  him  at  first,  could  not  long 
make  up  for  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the 
habitual  companionship  of  a  person  intellectually 
incapable  of  sharing  his  highest  interests  and  want- 
ing in  the  affectionate  tact  which  alone  could  have 
borne  with  his  moods  and  with  what  Southey  him- 
self called  his  "insane  temper."  Neither  his  desire 
for  a  home,  nor  his  passionate  love  for  his  children, 
could  save  him  from  the  solitary  old  age  against 
which  his  friend  had  warned  him. 

Poor  Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  though  unmar- 
ried, lived  all  his  later  years  in  the  closest  domestic 
society  of  women.  In  his  youth,  fortunately,  no 
doubt,  for  the  object  of  his  affections,  his  love  affair 
with  his  cousin,  Theodora  Cowper,  received  no 
parental  sanction,  and,  though  feelingly  commem- 
orated in  verse,  was  not  destined  to  any  other  kind 
of  immortality.  Nor  could  it  indeed  compare  in 
depth  and  ardor  with  those  enduring  friendships 
which  were  the  solace  and  support  of  his  distraught 
brain  and  distempered  spirits ;  and,  not  misled  by 
his  poetical  imagination,  he  was  not  quite  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  an  affectionate  sentiment 
and  a  passion.  "So  much  as  I  love  you,"  he  writes 
to  his  cousin  Harriet,  afterwards  Lady  Hesketh,  "I 
wonder  how  the  deuce  it  has  happened  that  I  was 
never  in  love  with  you."  It  need  not  have  been 
such  a  matter  of  surprise,  since  of  all  men  he 
seemed  most  capable  of  inspiring  and  reciprocating 
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that  disinterested  attachment  which  waits  upon  its 
object  with  a  patient  and  tender  solicitude,  and,  like 
the  love  of  the  mother  for  the  child,  survives  all 
shocks  of  time  and  chance.  The  sprightly  Lady 
Austen,  indeed,  not  content  with  the  solid  and 
sober  joys  which  had  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
Cowper  and  his  Mary,  would  have  gladly  intro- 
duced a  romantic  element  into  her  own  intercourse 
with  the  poet.  "She  built,"  he  writes,  "such  ex- 
pectations of  felicity  upon  our  friendship  as  we 
were  sure  that  nothing  human  could  possibly  an- 
swer," and  he  wrote  to  remind  her  that  "we  were 
mortal."  She  found  the  warning  personal  and 
offensive,  and  though  they  continued  neighbors  for 
years,  it  was  to  realize  that  they  might  be  happier 
apart,  and  his  farewell  letter,  which  he  describes  as 
"very  tender  and  resolute,"  so  mortified  her  feel- 
ings that  she  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Sheridan's  love  story,  with  its  dramatic  incidents, 
is  pre-eminently  a  story  with  a  plot.  It  is  full  of 
action  and  might,  indeed,  have  served  as  material 
for  one  of  his  own  plays.  It  contains  curious  remi- 
niscences of  an  age  when  men  made  love  in  peri- 
wigs and  upon  their  knees.  We  have  the  villain, 
the  rivals,  the  threatened  suicide,  the  elopement, 
the  duel.  The  heroine  is  beautiful,  the  hero  young 
and  impassioned.  There  are  stolen  interviews  in  a 
moss-grown  arbor  beneath  the  willows ;  and  tears 
and  protestations  and  verses  to  Delia  left  upon  the 
garden  seat.  But  here  again  folly  is  tempered  with 
discretion  and,  as  it  were,  disguised  in  a  mummer's 
garb  of  justice  and  sobriety.  The  clandestine  meet- 
ings are  arranged  upon  the  highest  principles,  in 
order  that  Sheridan  may  advise  and  support  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  and  defend  her  from  the  un- 
scrupulous designs  of  an  unprincipled  married  man. 

Miss  Linley,  daughter  of  the  composer  and  sing- 
ing master,  the  prima  donna  of  her  father's  con- 
certs, was  well  used  to  admiration,  but  there  must 
have  been  something  unusually  attractive  about  a 
handsome  lover  of  one-and-twenty,  who,  with  dis- 
interested chivalry,  asked  nothing  but  the  right  to 
guide  and  guard  her  inexperience.  They  mutually 
determined  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  flight, 
and  after  the  young  lady  had  made  possibly  an  ir- 
resolute and  certainly  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  herself,  they  set  off  in  a  post-chaise  to  Lon- 
don, Sheridan  having  engaged  the  maid  of  one  of 
his  friends  to  attend  her  on  the  journey.  "You  may 
imagine,"  she  writes,  "how  pleased  I  was  with  his 
delicate  behavior."  His  plans,  in  fact,  had  been 
made  with  a  forethought  and  prudence  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of 
an  elopement.    Their  destination  was  St.  Quentin, 


that  she  might  be  placed  under  the  kind  care  of  the 
nuns  at  a  convent  where  his  .<=ister  had  been 
brought  up ;  but  at  Calais  it  seems  f'-r  the  first  time 
to  have  occurred  to  them  that  their  conduct  might 
be  misconstrued  and  condemned  by  some  evil- 
minded  persons  incapable  of  appreciating  motives, 
and  they  think  it  expedient  to  go  through  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
construction. This  was,  however,  merely  a  simple 
formalitv  and  safeguard  for  the  future,  and  the 
bride  was  safely  lodged  the  same  day  in  the  con- 
vent, somewhat,  we  may  infer,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  good  nuns,  if  they  were  in  any  way  cognizant 
of  the  melodrama  in  which  they  were  to  take  their 
part.  It  was  not  destined  to  be  concluded  within 
their  peaceful  walls.  After  a  while  Miss  Linley  was 
taken  home  by  her  father  (none  of  their  friends  or 
relations,  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  having  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  of  these  im- 
pulsive young  people),  and  Sheridan  also  returned 
to  England,  to  fight  two  duels  with  her  intriguing 
persecutor,  in  the  last  of  which  encounters  he  was 
seriously  wounded ;  while  his  love,  faithful,  though 
helpless,  was  singing  once  more  in  public  before 
admiring  audiences.  But  love  and  honor  were  not 
to  be  forever  vanquished.  A  year  after  the  private 
hurried  wedding  at  Calais,  by  which  they  appar- 
ently set  little  store,  they  were  once  more  married 
with  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  unqualified  approval, 
of  their  mutual  friends. 

Here  at  least  we  have  a  love  story  which  might 
well  furnish  a  theme  for  the  novelist  or  poet ;  but 
though  it  undoubtedly  occupied  some  inner  shrine 
in  Sheridan's  disorderly  mind,  it  had  no  power  to 
teach  him  to  play  upon  anything  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  human  passions.  For  literary  purposes, 
indeed,  the  varied  and  stormy  experiences  of  his 
youth  availed  but  little,  excepting  so  far.  perhaps, 
as  their  outward  circumstances  were  concerned. 

Thus  it  would  not  seem  to  be  invariably,  nor 
even  generally,  true  that : 

"Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

And  when  we  turn  to  women  novelists,  we  find 
them  equally  apt  to  overthrow  any  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  relations  between  love  in  nature  and 
love  in  art. 

"Evelina,"  for  example,  was  published  when 
Miss  Burney  was  six-and-twcnty.  but  she  had  no 
past  to  furnish  her  with  a  life  model  for  love's  emo- 
tions and  vicissitudes.  It  was  not  until  her  long  at- 
tendance at  Court  had  broken  down  health  and 
spirits  and  suspended  her  literary  activities,  that,  at 
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the  age  of  forty,  her  own  love  story  opened  with  all  pliment  a  girl,  who  at  this  time,  in  her  twenty-first 
the  romance  and  imprudence  proper  to  youth.  year,  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  eminently  at- 
General  d'Arblay — tall,  prepossessing  and  honor-  tractive ;   spirited,   witty,   confident,   with   brilliant, 
able,  a  hero  and  an  exile,  Lafayette's  adjutant,  who  laughing  eyes  and  a  graceful  figure, 
had  been  on  guard  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  night  of  ''It  would  give  me  particular    pleasure,"  writes 
the  flight  to  Varennes — was  the  person  destined  to  one  of  these  cautious  lovers,  "to    have    an  oppor- 
win  her  heart.    He  was  one  amongst  the  poor  dis-  tunity   of   improving   my   acquaintance   with    that 
tinguished  refugees  who,  as  they  detailed  their  ad-  family  (the  Austens),  with  the  hope  of  creating  to 
ventures    and    misfortunes,    made    their    simple-  myself  a  nearer  interest.     But  at  present  I  cannot 
minded  hearers  in  remote  country  villages  "under-  indulge  any  expectation  of   it."    And  Jane's  com- 
stand  for  the  first  time  what  the  French  Revolution  ment  is  :    "This   is   rational    enough ;  there  is  less 
meant."     General  d'Arblay,    moreover,    undertook  love  and  more  sense  in  it  than  sometimes  appeared 
to  superintend    Miss    Burney's  studies  in  his  own  before,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied.    It  will  all  go 
language,  and  she,  upon  her  part,  was  delighted  to  on  exceedingly  well,    and    decline    away  in  a  very 
teach  him  English.    The  natural  consequences  en-  reasonable    manner."     The    expectation  may  have 
sued.    As  full  of   love    dreams  as  any  of  her  own  been  well  founded,  but  in  spite  of  the  tone  of  play- 
heroines,  she  laid  aside  any  fears  which  might  beset  ful  impartiality,  we   cannot   help   feeling   that   the 
an  engagement  so  destitute  of  worldy  advantages,  issue  might  have  been  different,  if  upon  the  young 
and  began  her  married  life  with  rapture  rather  than  man's  side  there  had  been  more  love  and  less  sense, 
contentment,  in  a  cottage  at  Bookham,  where,  as  Her  sister  Cassandra  affirmed,  it  is  true,  that  the 
she  writes,  "we  enjoyed   cabbages   from   our   own  one  short  romance  of  Jane  Austen's  girlhood  was 
cultivation  every  day,  and  agreed  they  had  a  fresh-  consequent  upon  an  acquaintance  made  at  the  sea- 
ness  and  gout  we  had  never  met  with  before."     In  side  with  a  clergyman,  who  died  suddenly,  before 
fact,  eaten  with  the   proverbial    accompaniment  of  the  feelings  which  were  evident    upon    either  side 
the  dinner  of  herbs,  they  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  could  find  expression  ;    and    Cassandra,    her    con- 
and  she  had  no  regrets  for  any  fate  more  brilliant  stant,  trusted  companion,  was  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
or  stirring  than  that  which  attended   the    arrested  taken ;   but   in   her  life   love   was   but  as  a  single 
career  and  precarious  fortunes  of  her  Chevalier.  broken  thread ;   her   literary  labors,  her  social  en- 
It   is   difficult  to  imagine  that  Miss  Austen  was  gagements,  her  domestic  attachments,  constituted 
ever  in  love,  though,  to    use   her   own  words,  she  its  warp  and  woof,  and  left  her  keen  observation 
may  have  had  "beaux"  in  plenty.    Her  girlish  let-  free  to  center  itself  upon  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
ters,    and   the   expressions    which    she  uses  about  life,  and  to  trace,  with  a  disengaged  mind,  the  deli- 
these  pretenders  to  her  favor,  would  not  lead  one  to  cate  shades  and  infinite  varieties  of  character.    Her 
suppose  that  they  had  aroused  any  feeling  strong  writings  might  not   have   been   so  perfect  in  their 
enough   to   overpower  her  reluctance  to  leave   a  kind,  so  rich  in  wit,  so  full   of  minute  analysis,  so 
happy  home,  or  indulge  the  sacrifice  of  her  liberty  vivid  in  the  portrayal  of  trivial  frailties  and  humors, 
to  the  will  of  another.  if  her  interests  had  been  of  a  more  personal  and  ab- 
"I  am  almost  afraid  to   tell   you,"  she  writes  on  sorbing  nature ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  if 
one  occasion,  after  a  ball,  "how  my  Irish  friend  and  the  love-making  to  which  she  had  been  accustonied 
I  behaved.     Imagine  to   yourself   everything  most  had    been    less    reasonable,    less    unexacting,    she 
profligate  and  shocking  in  the  way  of  dancing  and  might  have  had,  if  not  a  happier,  at  least  a  deeper 
sitting  down  together."    "He  is  a  very  gentleman-  experience. 

like,  good-looking,  pleasant   young   man,  I  assure  Charlotte  Bronte,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  ac- 

you" ;  but  these,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  are  not  cused  of  depicting  the  heights  and  depths  of  pas- 

the  foreshadowings  or  preliminaries    of   love,  and  sion  with  an  unrestrained  force,  bordering    upon 

when  she  adds,  "I  rather  expect  to  receive  an  offer  violence ;  but  her  own  courtship  by    her    father's 

from  my  friend  in  the  course  of  the  evening,"  we  curate,  in  the  gray  seclusion  of  her  later  years,  was 

are  not  surprised  that  she  declares,  "I  shall  refuse  set  in  a  subdued  and  minor  key,  and  it  is  somewhat 

him,  however,  unless  he  gives  away  his  white  coat,"  depressing  to  read  the  account  of  her  feelings  and 

to  which  she  had  professed  an  aversion.    One  won-  expectations  at  the  time  of  her  engagement,  in  her 

ders   if  the   gentleman   were   any  more  in  earnest  letters  to  her  most  intimate  friend.     She  was  not 

than  the  lady,  or  if  the  other  admirers  of  whom  she  without  previous  experience  in  the  ways  of  lovers, 

writes  were  perfectly  aware  that  no  serious  conse-  Ncary  fourteen  years    before,  Henry  Nussey,  the 

quences  were  likelv  to  follow,  though    they  might  brother  of  this  same  dearest  friend,  had  proposed  to 

freely  indulge  a  natural  desire  to  please  and  com-  her,  and  here  are  one  or  two  sentences  from  her  dis- 
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couragfingly  reasonable  reply:  "You  are  aware 
that  I  have  many  reasons  to  feel  grateful  to  your 
family,  that  I  have  peculiar  reasons  for  affection  to- 
wards at  least  one  of  your  sisters,  and  also  that  I 
highly  esteem  yourself — do  not,  therefore,  accuse 
me  of  wrong  motives  when  I  say  that  my  answer  to 
your  proposal  must  be  a  decided  negative.  In 
forming  this  decision,  I  trust  that  I  have  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  more  than  inclination.  I 
have  no  personal  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a  union 
with  you,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  mine  is  not  the 
sort  of  a  disposition  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  man 
like  you."  And  then  she  proceeds  to  offer  some- 
what gratuitous  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  person 
whom  she  considers  that  he  would  do  well  to  marry ; 
possibly  very  good  advice,  but  hardly  likely  to  be 
acceptable  from  such  a  source  and  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. Yet  she  was  not  v/ithout  her  romantic  ideals. 
She  had,  indeed,  declared  that  it  is  better  to  marry 
to  love  than  to  marry  for  love;  and  again,  "No 
young  lady  should  fall  in  love  till  the  offer  has  been 
made,  accepted,  the  marriage  ceremony  performed, 
and  the  first  half  year  of  wedded  life  has  passed 
away.  A  woman  may  then  begin  to  love,  but  with 
great  precaution,  very  coolly,  very  moderately,  very 
rationally."  But  when  put  to  the  proof,  even  by  so 
discreet  a  lover  as  Henry  Nussey,  all  the  prudent 
axioms  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  "I  felt  that  though 
I  esteemed,  though  I  had  a  kindly  leaning  towards 
him,  because  he  is  an  amiable  and  well-disposed 
man,  yet  I  had  not  and  could  not  have  that  intense 
attachment  that  would  make  me  willing  to  die  for 
him,  and  if  ever  I  marry  it  must  be  in  that  light  of 
adoration  that  I  will  regard  my  husband."  Henry 
Nussey  was  clearly  not  a  man  to  be  adored,  and  so 
she  sent  him  on  his  way  without  regret,  and  her 
next  lover,  though  impetuous  enough,  was  not  like- 
ly to  awaken  any  reciprocal  feelings.  He  was  a 
young  Irish  curate,  who,  after  spending  one  even- 
ing in  her  company,  sent  her  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, couched  in  ardent  language.  This  offer  she 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  seriously,  and  it 
was  not  until  many  years  later,  in  the  early  period 
of  her  literary  fame,  that  another  suitor  presented 
himself,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  who 
was  sent  to  Haworth  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder, 
to  fetch  the  MS.  of  "Shirley."  He  was  said  to  have 
possessed  a  "vigorous  and  interesting  personality," 
and  Charlotte  herself  speaks  of  him  as  deficient  in 
neither  spirit  nor  sense.  With  him  at  least  she  found 
it  possible  to  interchange  ideas  upon  subjects  of 
which  her  mind  was  full.  He  brought  news  from 
the  great  city,  a  ripple  from  the  center  of  activity 
and  thought,  upon  the  still  and  somewhat  stagnant 
surface  of  social  life  in  the  northern    village,  and 


when  his  visit  was  over  she  missed  him.  "Stern  and 
abrupt  little  man  as  he  is — too  often  jarring  as  are 
his  manners — his  absence  and  the  exclusion  of  his 
ideas  from  my  mind  leave  me  certainly  with  less  sup- 
port and  in  deeper  solitude  than  before."  "He  has 
estimable  and  sterling  qualities,  but  these  are  not 
enough.  Friendship,  gratitude,  esteem  I  have,  but 
each  moment  he  came  near  me,  and  that  I  could 
feel  his  eyes  fastened  upon  me,  my  veins  ran  ice." 
The  last  little  touch  at  once  recalls  some  of  her  own 
heroines,  and  we  understand  that  the  author  of 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  "Vilette"  can  write  about  the  great 
passion  in  language  which  thrills  and  exalts,  since, 
if  not  by  personal  experience,  yet  by  a  vivid  imagi- 
native intuition,  she  well  knows  what  love  is. 

But  when  in  1853,  ^t  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  she 
first  became  aware  of  Mr.  Nicholls's  feelings,  reiter- 
ated bereavements  and  disappointments  had  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  hopes  which  spring  so  naturally 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  and  reason  and  ex- 
perience alike  forbade  anticipations  of  anything 
brighter  or  more  vivid  with  the  negation  of  pain 
and  the  alleviation  of  solitude.  "Life  has  become 
very  void,"  she  wrote  after  Emily's  death,  "and  hope 
has  proved  a  strange  traitor."  "A  sorrowful  indif- 
ference to  existence  often  pressed  upon  me — a  de- 
spairing resignation  to  reach  betimes  the  end  of  all 
things  earthly." 

It  is  clear  that  though,  as  she  once  truly  wrote  to 
Miss  Martineau,  "I  know  what  love  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,"  she  had  in  these  later  years  no  thought  of 
its  coming  as  an  unlooked-for  and  irresistible  visi- 
tant to  revolutionize  and  interrupt  the  course  of  her 
daily  sombre  and  solitary  existence.  Mr.  Nicholls 
had  been  already  two  years  at  Haworth  when  she 
could  assert,  "A  cold,  far  away  sort  of  civility  are 
the  only  terms  on  which  I  have  ever  been  with  Mr. 
Nicholls."  And  even  after  her  engagement,  her 
words  are  cold  and  measured.  She  does  not,  as  she 
truly  says,  "make  an  uproar  about  her  happiness." 

"I  must  respect  him,"  she  writes,  "nor  can  I  with- 
hold from  him  more  than  cool  respect."  And  again, 
"The  destiny  which  Providence  in  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  seems  to  offer  me  will  not,  I  am  aware,  be 
generally  considered  brilliant,  but  I  trust  I  see  in  it 
some  germs  of  real  happiness.  I  trust  the  demands 
both  of  feeling  and  duty  will  be  in  some  measure 
satisfied  by  the  .step  in  contemplation.  What  I  taste 
of  happiness  is  of  the  soberest  kind." 

The  days  were  past  in  which  she  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  marry  unless  she  could  regard  her  hus- 
band in  the  "light  of  adoration."  The  transfiguring 
dawn  of  hope  and  promise  had  faded ;  but  the  sun 
was  still  shining  beyond  the  lengthening  sha(k-)ws. 
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and  there  was  warmth  and  peace  and  contentment  make  free  to  suggest  it — that  your  mind  were  less 

in  the  air.  anxious    for    the    distinction    of     being     enrolled 

"Aimer,  prier,   c'est   I'aube   et   c'est   le   soir   de  amongst  those  whom  the  world  has  crowned  with 

I'ame" ;  and  in  those  quiet  evening  lights,  so  soon  their  admiration  rather  than  among  those  whom 

to  be  lost  in  the  breaking  of  the  eternal  day,  she  God  has  crowned  with  His    approval."     Here   we 

learnt  what  serene  and  chastened  happiness  might  have  the  keynote  of  his  after  life,  a  note  which  Miss 

yet  be  hers.    "I  am  not  going  to  die.  We  have  been  Jane  W^elsh  would  gladly  have  sounded  in  a  lighter 

so  happy,"  are  her  last  recorded  words  to  her  hus-  strain,  or  disguised  by  livelier  variations.     "There 

band  upon  her  death-bed,  and  in  them  the  story  of  would  have  been  no  tongues,"  she  said  afterwards, 

her  few  months  of  married  life  is  summed  up.  with  somewhat  misplaced  self-confidence,  "if  Irving 

Though  the  courtship  of  Carlyle  and  Miss  Jane  had  married  me";  but  by  1824  Irving  was  not  only 
Welsh  had  taken  place  thirty  years  earlier,  they  marrried  to  Miss  Martin,  but,  to  Carlyle's  evident 
lived  amongst  us  so  much  longer  that  it  seems  to  annoyance,  had  "a  squeaking  brat  of  his  own,"  and 
belong,  more  than  those  of  which  we  have  already  Miss  Welsh's  image,  we  may  believe,  was  more  or 
spoken,  to  our  own  times.  Though  absolutely  lack-  less  forgotten  in  the  intoxicating  successes  of  the 
ing  in  romance  or  romantic  incidents,  it  is  yet  un-  great  preacher  and  religious  enthusiast, 
happily  redeemed  from  the  commonplace  by  exag-  In  the  meantime  her  intercourse  with  Carlyle,  and 
gerated  fears  and  misplaced  sentiments.  They  are  constant  communication  with  him  when  at  a  dis- 
neither  of  them  in  love  and  yet  rashly  determined  tance,  continued,  and  she  was  flattered  by  his  at- 
to  run  love's  risks.  With  her,  Irving's  love  had  tachment,  though,  as  yet,  she  had  no  serious 
been,  to  use  her  own  words,  "passionately  return-  thoughts  of  returning  it.  She  was  quick  to  see  that 
ed,"  but  he  was  in  honor  engaged  to  another,  and  such  a  step,  even  if  it  were  within  her  power,  would 
she  was  too  high  principled  to  endeavor  to  detach  be  attended  with  many  serious,  if  not  insuperable 
him  from  his  allegiance;  indeed,  she  was  not  only  disadvantages.  She  would  have  to  face  loneliness 
resolute  in  putting  her  love  aside,  but  was  eager  to  and  poverty,  dispiriting  social  and  domestic  trials, 
pursue  her  studies  in  which  he  had  been  her  master,  to  be  borne  in  the  exacting  companionship  of  a  man 
though  under  other  tutorship.  Irving,  upon  his  who  was  not  only  violent  and  unreasonable  when 
part,  was  preoccupied  by  the  necessity  of  at  once  thwarted,  but  was,  even  under  more  favorable  cir- 
perfecting  her  knowledge  and  guarding  her  inno-  cumstances,  a  constant  victim  to  physical  and  men- 
cence,  and  with  this  intent  he  commended  Carlyle  tal  dyspepsia,  and  by  no  means  raised,  by  the  bril- 
as  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  is  the  less  liancy  of  his  genius  and  absorption  in  literature, 
surprising  since,  even  at  this  time  (1821),  when  they  above  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  daily  life, 
were  alF  young,  he  can  write  to  his  friend  and  la-  "Literature,"  he  writes  to  her,  "is  the  wine  of  life, 
ment  that  Miss  Welsh  "contemplates  the  inferiority  It  will  not,  cannot  be  its  food."  And  whilst  his 
rather  from  the  point  of  ridicule  and  contempt  than  spirit  was  to  be  left  free  and  untrammeled  by  petty 
from  that  of  commiseration  and  relief  .  .  .  and  cares  to  soar  into  higher  regions,  she  was  to  pro- 
contracts  in  her  own  mind  a  degree  of  coldness  and  vide  the  more  solid  household  nourishment.  Miss 
bitterness  which  suits  ill  with  my  conception  of  fe-  Welsh,  upon  her  part,  was  more  prepared  to  share 
male  character  and  a  female's  position  in  society."  his  literary  triumphs  than  his  "petty  tribulations." 
This  is  hardly  the  language  of  the  ardent  and  dis-  "I  am  not  in  love  with  you,"  she  writes,  "that  is  to 
appointed  lover,  nor  is  it  quite  in  that  character  say,  my  love  is  not  a  passion  which  overclouds  my 
that  he  should  select  another  rising  young  man  of  judgment  and  absorbs  all  my  regards  for  myself  and 
genius  to  give  her  solid  food  in  literature  and  phil-  others.  .  .  In  short  it  is  love  which  influences, 
osophy,  to  develop  her  character,  and  instruct  her  does  not  make  the  destiny  of  a  life.  .  .  Such 
moral  judgment.  We  must,  of  course,  remember  temperate  sentiments  lend  no  false  coloring,  no  rosy 
that  Irving's  mind  was,  even  at  this  time,  fixed  upon  light."'  Carlyle,  at  least,  could  not  complain  of  any 
the  highest  matters  which  can  occupy  the  under-  want  of  straightforwardness  in  her  language,  it 
standing  or  absorb  the  heart.  No  human  affection  could  not  well  have  been  more  explicit,  and  with 
could  detach  him  from  his  one  main  purpose,  nor  "the  thing  people  call  love"  he  is  willing  to  dispense, 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  necessary  subordination  of  As  he  wrote  in  a  later  notebook,  so  far  as  he  has 
those  same  affections  to  its  fulfillment.  Whilst  still  seen  into  it,  "the  whole  concern  of  love  is  a  beg- 
unmarried,  he  can  write  to  her  with  the  simple,  stern  garly  futility  that  in  an  heroic  age  of  the  world  no- 
s'nceritv  of  one  pledged,  at  whatever  cost,  to  up-  body  would  be  at  the  pains  to  think  of  it.  much  less 
hold  the  standard  of  truth  and  righteousness.  "I  to  open  his  mouth  upon  it"  ;  and  with  this  last  senti- 
could  wish  indeed — and  forgive  me  indeed  when  I  ment  Miss  Welsh  is  inclined  to  agree.    "A  passion 
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like  the  torrent  in  the  violence  of  its  course,  might, 
perhaps,  too  like  the  torrent,  leave  ruin  and  desola- 
tion behind,"  and  she  is  content  to  look  forward  to 
a  time  when,  as  her  "mind  enlarges  and  her  heart 
improves"  she  may  become  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing his  noble  qualities  and  talents,  and  so  in  like 
ratio  her  affection  may  increase.  She  dwells  play- 
fully, but  with  doubtful  taste,  upon  the  better  mar- 
riages which  she  imagines  she  might  have  made, 
but  feels  that  she  cannot  now  go  back;  she  is  al- 
ready married  to  Carlyle,  married  "past  redemp- 
tion." She  had,  indeed,  during  his  long  wooing, 
made  no  endeavor  to  deceive  either  herself  or  him, 
but  she  ha?  yet  to  discover  what  daily  life  with  him 
v/ould  mean,  the  life,  as  she  once  described  it,  "of  a 
vv'eather-cock  in  a  high  wind,"  and  after  forty  years 
she  could  utter  a  warning  which  carried  with  it  the 
heavy  weight  of  long  experience.  "My  dear,  what- 
ever you  do,  never  marry  a  man  of  genius."  That 
warning  might  never  have  been  uttered  but  for  the 
acknowledgment  which  succeeded  it.  "I  married 
for  ambition.  Carlyle  exceeded  all  that  my  wildest 
hopes  ever  imagined  of  him — and  I  am  miserable." 

One  last  courtship  of  a  very  different  character 
may  fitly  bring  these  recollections  to  an  end,  for  it 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  an  unchangeable  love 
which  must  needs  find  its  full  fruition  when  those 
who  have  loved  on  earth  shall  enter  through  the 
eternal  gates  into  the  city.  It  came,  indeed,  after 
the  spring  of  youth  and  hope  was  over  to  a  helpless 
invalid  upon  her  couch.  "There  is  nothing  to  see 
in  me,  nothing  to  hear  in  me.  I  am  a  weed  fit  for 
the  ground  and  darkness."  So  Elizabeth  Barrett 
wrote  when  Browning  first  proposed  to  visit  her. 
All  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  case  were  con- 
spicuously adverse.  She  was  six  years  his  senior. 
Hopelessly  shattered  health  had  necessitated  a  life 
of  almost  unbroken  seclusion.  Her  spirit  was  im- 
prisoned in  so  frail  a  frame  that  she  might  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time  to  lose  her  trembling  hold  upon 
life;  and  he  upon  his  side,  filled  with  a  strong, 
exuberant  vitality,  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  liter- 
ary career ;  and  yet  he  was  willing,  if  she  would  have 
permitted  it,  to  forego  his  brilliant  though  uncertain 
prospects,  and  turn  to  some  profession  with  more 
secure  pecuniary  advantages,  if  by  so  doing  he 
might  smooth  the  way  for  their  marriage.  Here  at 
last  we  find  a  rare  combination,  mind  answering  to 
mind,  even  as  heart  to  heart,  so  that  John  Forster's 
comment  upon  their  marriage  was,  "It  seems  as  if 
made  up  by  their  poetry  rather  than  by  themselves." 

Again,  as  in  Sheridan's  case  (though  differing 
from  it  in  every  other  particular),  we  have  an  elope- 
ment planned  and  carried  out  with  forethought,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  and  upon  the 


highest,  if  not  the  soundest  principles.  It  is  a  start- 
ling, bewildering  picture  of  gentleness  and  deter- 
mination, of  thoughtfulness  and  passion,  of  tremen- 
dous risks  voluntarily  and  gladly  incurred,  of  the 
dual  acceptance  of  a  future  freighted  with  joy,  but 
overladen  with  anxiety. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  friends  and  relations  de- 
plored their  marriage.  "I  have  no  objection  to  the 
young  man,"  was  Mr.  Barrett's  comment,  "but  my 
daughter  should  have  been  thinking  of  another 
world."  "Even  to  themselves  it  was  a  surprise  that 
health  should  for  a  time  revive  in  such  measure; 
but  alike  in  sickness  and  in  health,  like  rays  of  im- 
prisoned sunshine,  the  guarded  happiness  of  their 
borne  lights  up,  even  for  the  casual  stranger,  the 
record  of  their  lives,  until,  after  after  fifteen  years, 
he  could  write  of  her  last  moments  :  "Always  smil- 
ingly, happily  .  .  after  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  her  love  to  me     .     .     she  died  in  my  arms." 

But  into  the  precincts  of  married  life  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter.  The  true  love  story,  we  have  been 
assured,  begins  at  the  altar,  but  it  is  a  love  story 
which  we  are  not  often  permitted  to  read.  It  is  fre- 
quently written  in  a  cipher,  of  which  we  do  not  hold 
the  key,  or  too  late  inscribed  only  as  an  epitaph 
upon  a  tomb.  In  courtship  there  are  dramatic  inci- 
dents, and  strange  new  revelations  which  surprise 
us  into  confidences  and  indiscretions;  but  in  mar- 
riage the  "intertangled  roots  of  love"  lie  below 
ground,  and  happy  married  people  are  for  the  most 
part  ready  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Donne's  well- 
known  lines — 

"So  let  us  melt  and  make  no  noise, 

No  tear  floods,  nor  sigh  tempests  move; 
'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love." 

— Eleanor  A.  Towle,  in  "Fortnightly  Review." 


"WHOSE    NAME    WAS   WRIT    IN    WATER." 

"Whose  name  was  writ  in  water."    So  it  runs 
The  sad-toned  epitaph  of  him  who  lies 

Unconscious  of  the  sorrows  surging  round 
Peacefully  now  beneath  Italian  skies. 

Bitter,  despairing  note  of  prophecy, 

Bom  of  a  broken  heart!     Through  the  long  years 
Sounds  the  soft  voice  of  homage  which  transforms 

Thy  truth,  dispelling  all  his  haunting  fears. 

For  now,  0  gentle  spirit  hovering  o'er 
Life's  darkened  waters  as  they  strive  to  hold 

The  sunlight  on  their  surface,  seest  thou 
The  shining  ripples  from  thy  name  In  gold? 

— L/eonora  S.  Ashtou. 
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BOOK-FIRES   OF   THE   RESTORATION. 

(From    "Books    Condemned  to  Be  Burnt,"  by  J. 
Anson  Farrar). 

With  the  Restoration,  the  burning  of  certain 
obnoxious  books  formed  one  of  the  first  episodes 
of  that  RoyaHst  war  of  revenge  of  which  the  most 
disgraceful  expression  was  the  exhumation  and 
hanging  at  Tyburn  of  the  bones  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton.  And  had  Goodwin  and  Milton  not  ab- 
sconded, it  is  probable  that  the  revenge  which  had 
to  content  itself  with  their  books  would  have  ex- 
tended to  their  persons. 

John  Goodwin,  distinguished  as  a  minister  and 
a  prolific  writer  on  the  people's  side,  had  dedicated 
in  1649  to  the  House  of  Commons  his  "Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  in  which  he  defended  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  He  based  his  case,  indeed,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  too  completely  on  Biblical 
texts  to  suit  our  modern  taste ;  but  his  book  is  far 
from  being  the  "very  weak  and  inconclusive  per- 
formance" of  which  Neal  speaks  in  his  history  of 
the  Puritans.  The  sentiments  follow  exactly  those 
of  Rutherford's  "Lex  Rex";  as,  for  example,  "the 
Crown   is   but   the   kingdom's   or   people's   livery. 

.  .  .  The  king  bears  the  relation  of  a  political 
servant  or  vassal  to  that  state,  kingdom,  or  people 
over  which  he  is  set  to  govern."  But  the  com- 
monplaces of  to-day  were  rank  heresy  in  a  chaplain 
to  Cromwell. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  support  Bishop 
Burnet's  assertion  that  Goodwin  was  the  head  of 
the  Fifth-Monarchy  fanatics ;  and  his  story  is  sim- 
ply that  of  a  fearless,  sensible  and  conscientious 
minister,  who  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  political 
drama  of  his  time,  and  advocated  liberty  of  con- 
science before  even  Milton  or  Locke.  But  his  chief 
distinction  is  to  have  been  marked  out  for  revenge 
in  company  with  Milton  by  the  miserable  Restora- 
tion Parliament. 

Milton's  "Eikonoklastes"  and  "Defensio  Populi 
Anglicani"  rank,  of  course,  among  the  master- 
pieces of  English  prose,  and  ought  to  be  read, 
where  they  never  will  be,  in  every  board  and  public 
school  of  England.  In  the  first  the  picture  of 
Charles  I.,  as  painted  in  the  "Eikon  Basilike,"  was 
unmercifully  torn  to  pieces.  Charles'  religion, 
Milton  declares,  had  been  all  hypocrisy.  He  had  re- 
sorted to  "ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy,  and  to  get  a 
saintship  among  the  ignorant  and  wretched  peo- 
ple." The  prayer  he  had  given  to  the  bishop  as  a 
relic  at  his  execution  had  been  stolen  from  Sidney's 
"Arcadia."  In  outward  devotion  he  had  not  at  all 
exceeded  some  of  the  worst  kings  in  history.  But 
in  spite  of  Milton,  the  "Eikon  Basilike"  sold  rapid- 


ly, and  contributed  greatly  to  the  reaction;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  had  just 
reason  to  complain  of  the  perverseness  of  his  gen- 
eration, "who,  having  first  cried  to  God  to  be  de- 
livered from  their  king,  now  murmur  against  God 
for  having  heard  their  prayer,  and  cry  as  loud  for 
their  king  against  those  that  delivered  them. 

The  next  year  (1650)  Milton  had  to  take  up  his 
pen  again  in  the  same  cause  against  the  "Defence 
of  Charles  I.  to  Charles  II."  by  the  learned  Sal- 
masius.  Milton  was  not  sparing  in  terms  of  abuse. 
He  calls  Salmasius  "a  rogue,"  "a  foreign  insig- 
nificant professor,"  "a  slug,"  "a  silly  loggerhead," 
"a  superlative  fool."  Even  a  "Times"  leader  of  to- 
day would  fall  short  of  Milton  in  vituperative  terms. 
It  is  not  for  this  we  still  reverence  the  "Defensio" ; 
but  for  its  political  force,  and  its  occasional  splendid 
passages.    Two  samples  must  suffice : 

"Be  this  right  of  kings  whatever  it  will,  the  right 
of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as  it.  And 
whenever  any  people,  without  some  visible  desig- 
nation from  God  Himself,  appoint  a  king  over 
them,  they  have  the  same  right  to  pull  him  down 
as  they  had  to  set  him  up  at  first.  And  certainly  it 
is  a  more  Godlike  action  to  depose  a  tyrant  than 
to  set  one  up ;  and  there  appears  much  more  of  God 
in  the  people  when  they  depose  an  unjust  prince 
than  in  a  king  that  oppresses  an  innocent  people. 

.  .  .  So  that  there  is  but  little  reason  for  that 
wicked  and  foolish  opinion  that  kings,  who  com- 
monly are  the  worst  of  men,  should  be  so  high  in 
God's  account  as  that  He  should  have  put  the  world 
under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck  and  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  humour;  and  that  for  their  sakes 
alone  He  should  have  reduced  all  mankind,  whom 
He  made  after  His  own  image,  into  the  same  con- 
dition as  brutes." 

The  conclusion  of  Milton's  "Defensio"  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  eloquence  than  it  is  for  its 
closing  paragraph.  Addressing  his  countrymen  in 
an  exhortation  that  reminds  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  he  proceeds  : 

"God  has  graciously  delivered  you,  the  first  of 
nations,  from  the  two  greatest  miseries  of  this  life, 
and  most  pernicious  to  virtue,  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion; He  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind 
to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who,  after  having  con- 
quered their  own  king,  and  having  had  him  de- 
livered into  their  own  hands,  have  not  scrupled  to 
condemn  him  judicially,  and  pursuant  to  that  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  to  put  him  to  death.  After 
the  performing  so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you 
ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so 
much  as  to  think  of,  much  less  to  do,  anything  but 
what  is  great  and  sublime." 
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An  exhortation  to  virtue  founded  on  an  act  of 
regicide!  To  such  an  issue  had  come  the  dispute 
concerning  the  Divine  Right  of  kings ;  and  with 
such  diversity  of  opinion  do  different  men  form 
their  judgments  concerning  the  leading  events  of 
their  time ! 

The  House  of  Commons,  reverting  for  a  time  to 
the  ancient  procedure  in  these  matters,  petitioned 
the  King  on  June  i6th,  1660,  to  call  in  these  books 
of  Goodwin  and  Milton,  and  to  order  them  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman:  and  the  King  so 
far  assented  as  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
persons  in  possession  of  such  books  to  deliver  them 
up  to  their  county  sheriffs  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man at  the  next  assizes  (August  13th,  1660).^  In 
this  way  a  good  many  were  burnt ;  but,  happily  for 
the  authors  themselves,  "they  so  fled  or  so  obscured 
themselves"  that  all  endeavors  to  apprehend  their 
persons  failed.  Subsequently  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  were  conferred  on  Milton ;  but  they 
were  denied  to  Goodwin,  who,  having  barely  es- 
caped sentence  of  death  by  Parliament,  was  in- 
capacitated from  ever  holding  any  office  again. 

The  "Lex  Rex,"  or  the  "Law  and  the  Prince" 
(1644),  by  the  Presbyterian  divine  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, was  another  book  which  incurred  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Restoration,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
as  Goodwin's  book  or  Milton's.  It  was  burnt  by 
the  hangman  at  Edinburgh  (October  i6th,  1660), 
St.  Andrews  (October  23rd,  1660),^  and  London; 
its  author  was  deprived  of  his  office  both  in  the 
University  and  the  Church,  and  was  summoned  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason  before  the  Parliament  of 
Edinburgh.  His  death  in  1661  anticipated  the 
probable  legal  sentence,  and  saved  Rutherford  from 
political  martyrdom. 

His  book  was  an  answer  to  the  "Sacra  Sancta 
Regum  Majestas,"  in  which  the  Divine  Right  of 
kings,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  has  been 
strenuously  upheld.  Its  appearance  in  1644  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  threw  into  the  shade  Bu- 
chanan's "De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  field  on  the  popular  side.  The 
purpose  and  style  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from 
the  passage  in  the  preface,  wherein  the  writer  gives, 
as  his  reason  for  writing,  the  opinion  that  arbitrary 
government  had  "overswelled  all  banks  of  law,  that 
it  was  now  at  the  highest  float  .  .  .  that  the  naked 
truth  was,  that  prelates,  a  wild  and  pushing  cattle 
to  the  lambs  and  flocks  of  Christ,  had  made  a 
hideous  noise;  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  did  run 
an  unequal  pace  with  the  bloodthirsty  mind  of  the 
daughter  of  Babel."    The  contention  was,  that  all 
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regal  power  sprang  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
"The  king  is  subordinate  to  the  Parliament,  not  co- 
ordinate, for  the  constitution  is  above  the  consti- 
tuted." **What  are  kings  but  vassals  to  the  State, 
who,  if  they  turn  tyrants,  fall  from  their  right?" 
For  the  rest,  a  book  so  crammed  and  stuffed  with 
Biblical  quotations  as  to  be  most  unreadable.  And 
indeed,  of  all  the  features  of  that  miserable  seven- 
teenth century,  surely  nothing  is  more  extraordi- 
nary than  this  insatiate  taste  of  men  of  all  parties 
for  Jewish  precedents.  Never  was  the  enslavement 
of  the  human  mind  to  authority  carried  to  more 
absurd  lengths  with  more  lamentable  results ; 
never  was  manifested  a  greater  waste,  or  a  greater 
wealth  of  ability.  For  that  reason,  though  Ruther- 
ford may  claim  a  place  on  our  shelves,  he  is  little 
likely  ever  to  be  taken  down  from  them.  But  may 
the  principles  he  contended  for  remain  as  undis- 
turbed as  his  repose ! 

The  year  following  the  burning  of  these  books 
the  House  of  Commons  directed  its  vengeance 
against  certain  statutes  passed  by  the  Republican 
government.  On  May  17th,  1661,  a  large  majority 
condemned  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
curring. All  copies  of  it  were  also  to  be  taken  down 
fiom  all  churches  and  public  places.  Evelyn,  seeing 
it  burnt  in  several  places  in  London  on  Monday, 
22nd,  exclaims,  "Oh!  prodigious  change!"  The 
Irish  Parliament  also  condemned  it  to  the  flames, 
not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  all  the  towns  of  Ireland. 

A  few  days  later.  May  27th,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unanimously  and  with  no  petition  to  the  King, 
condemned  to  be  burnt  as  "treasonable  parchment 
writings" : 

1.  "The  Act  for  erecting  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  trial  of  Charles  I." 

2.  "The  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the  peo- 
ple of  England  a  Commonwealth." 

3.  "The  Act  for  subscribing  the  Engagement." 

4.  "The  Act  for  renouncing  and  disannulling 
the  title  of  Charles  Stuart"  (September,  1656). 

5.  "The  Act  for  the  security  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector's person  and  continuance  of  the  Nation  in 
peace  and  safety"  (September,  1656). 

Three  of  these  were  burnt  at  Westminster  and 
two  at  the  Exchange.  Pepys,  beholding  the  latter 
sight  from  a  balcony,  was  led  to  moralize  on  the 
mutability  of  human  opinion.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  when  these  Acts  were  burnt,  the  Act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1640)  appears  to 
have  escaped  condemnation.  For  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, I  here  insert  the  words  of  the  old  parchment : 

"The  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, finding  by  too  long  experience  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  the  people  of 
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England  to  be  continued,  hath  thought  fit  to  ordain 
and  enact,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  this 
present  Parhament  and  by  the  authority  of  tlie 
same : :  That  from  henceforth  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Parhament  shall  be  and  is  hereby  wholly  abolish- 
ed and  taken  away ;  and  that  the  Lords  shall  not 
from  henceforth  meet  and  sit  in  the  said  house, 
called  the  Lords'  House,  or  in  any  other  house  or 
place  whatsoever  as  a  House  of  Lords;  nor  shall 
sit,  vote,  advise,  adjudge,  or  determine  of  any  mat- 
ter or  thing  whatsoever  as  a  House  of  Lords  in 
Parliament :  Nevertheless,  it  is  hereby  declared, 
that  neither  such  Lords  as  have  demeaned  them- 
selves with  honour,  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  their  posterities  (who  shall  continue 
so),  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  councils  of 
the  Nation,  but  shall  be  admitted  thereunto  and 
have  their  free  vote  in  Parliament,  if  they  shall  be 
thereunto  elected,  as  other  persons  of  interest 
elected  and  qualified  thereunto  ought  to  have.  And 
be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  no  peer  of  this  land  (not  being  elect- 
ed, qualified  and  sitting  as  aforesaid)  shall  claim, 
have,  or  make  use  of  any  privilege  of  Parliament 
either  in  relation  to  his  person,  quality,  or  estate, 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ^ 

How  true  a  presentiment  our  ancestors  had  of 
the  incompatibility  between  an  hereditary  chamber 
and  popular  liberty  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the 
next  book  w-e  read  of  as  burnt;  and  indeed  there 
are  few  more  instructive  historical  tracts  than 
Locke's  "Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  to  His 
Friend  in  the  Country,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  wherein  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  debates  in  the  Lords  on  a  bill 
"to  prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  per- 
sons disafifected  to  the  Government,"  in  April  and 
May,  1675.  It  was  actually  proposed  by  this  Bill 
to  make  compulsory  on  all  officers  of  Church  or 
State,  and  on  all  members  of  both  houses,  an  oath, 
not  only  declaring  it  unlawful  upon  any  pretense  to 
take  arms  against  the  King,  but  swearing  to  en- 
deavor at  no  time  the  alteration  of  the  government 
in  Church  and  State.  To  that  logical  position  had 
the  Royalist  spirit  come  within  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration;  Charles  II,  according  to  Burnet,  be- 
ing much  set  on  this  scheme,  which,  says  Locke, 
was  "first  hatched  (as  almost  all  the  mischiefs  of  the 
world  have  been)  amongst  the  great  churchmen." 
The  bishops  and  clerg}',  by  their  outcry,  had  caused 
Charles'  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (March  17th. 
1671)  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  great  seal  broken  oflF 
it ;  they  had  "tricked  away  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
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the  people,  in  this  and  all  other  countries,  wherever 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  .  .  .  that  priest  and 
prince  may,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  be  worshipped 
together  as  divine,  in  the  same  temple,  by  us  poor 
lay-subjects ;  and  that  sense  and  reason,  law,  prop- 
erties, rights,  and  liberties  shall  be  understood  as 
the  oracles  of  those  deities  shall  interpret." 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  extinction  of 
liberty  was  as  vigorously  aimed  at  as  it  was  nearly 
achieved  at  the  period  Locke  describes,  under  the 
administratioin  of  Lord  Danby.  But  the  Bill, 
though  carried  in  the  Lords,  was  strongly  contested. 
Locke  says  that  it  occupied  sixteen  or  seventeen 
whole  days  of  debate,  the  House  sitting  often  till  8 
or  9  p.  m.,  or  even  to  midnight.  His  account  of 
the  speakers  and  their  arguments  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  pages  of  historical  painting  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the 
desire,  and  almost  at  the  dictation,  of  Locke's  friend. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  himself  took  a  prominent 
part  against  the  bill.  Fortunately,  it  never  got  be- 
yond the  House  of  Lords,  a  dispute  between  the 
two  Houses  leading  to  a  prorogation  of  Parliament 
and  so  to  the  salvation  of  liberty.  But  the  whole 
episode  impresses  on  the  mind  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent then,  as  always,  flowing  in  favor  of  arbitran.' 
government  throughout  our  history,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  the  very  narrow  margin  by  which  liberty  of 
any  sort  has  escaped  or  been  evolved,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have  survived 
at  all  the  combinations  of  adverse  circumstances 
against  it. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  account  of  books  burnt 
in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  how  freely  in  the 
struggle  between  Orthodox  and  Free  Thought — be- 
tween the  dogmas,  that  is.  of  the  strongest  sect  and 
the  speculations  of  individuals — fire  was  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  out  unpopular  opinions. 
These,  indeed,  were  often  of  so  fantastic  a  nature, 
that  no  fire  was  really  needed  to  insure  their  extinc- 
tion; whilst  of  others  it  may  be  said  that,  as  their 
existence  was  originally  independent  of  actual  ex- 
pression, so  the  punishment  inflicted  on  their  utter- 
ance could  prove  no  barrier  to  their  propagation. 

But  besides  the  war  that  was  waged  in  the  do- 
main of  theology  proper,  between  opinions  claim- 
ing to  be  sound  and  opinions  claiming  to  be  true,  a 
contest  no  less  fierce  centered  for  long  round  the 
very  organization  of  the  Church ;  and  between  the 
Establishment  and  Dissent  that  hostile  condition  of 
thrust  and  parry,  which  has  since  become  chronic, 
and  is  so  detrimental  to  the  cause  professed  by  both 
alike,  is  no  less  visible  in  the  field  of  literature  than 
in  that  of  our  general  history.  Associated  with  the 
literary  side  of  this  great  and  bitter  conflict — a  side 
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too  much  ignored  in  the  discreet  popular  histories 
of  the  Enghsh  Church — are  the  names  of  Delaune, 
Defoe,  Tindal,  on  the  aggressive  side,  of  Sache- 
verell  and  Drake  on  the  defensive ;  each  party,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  battle,  giving  vent  to  sentiments  so 
ofifensive  to  the  other  as  to  make  it  seem  that  fire 
alone  could  atone  for  the  injury  or  remove  the 
sting. 

The  first  book  to  mention  in  connection  with  this 
struggle  is  Delaune's  "Plea  for  Nonconformists"; 
a  book  round  which  hangs  a  melancholy  tale,  and 
which  is  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  library  of  Fame 
for  other  reasons  than  the  mere  fact  of  its  having 
been  burnt  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1683. 
The  story  shows  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  its  very  worst,  and  helps  to  explain 
the  evil  heritage  of  hatred  which,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  nonconforming  sects,  has  since  descended  and 
still  clings  to  her. 

Dr.  Calamy,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  had 
preached  and  printed  a  sermon  called  "Scrupulous 
Conscience,"  challenging  to,  or  advocating,  the 
friendly  discussion  of  points  of  difiference  between 
the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists.  Delaune, 
who  kept  a  grammar  school,  was  weak  enough  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  and  so  wrote  his  "Plea,"  a 
book  of  wondrous  learning,  and  to  this  day  one  of 
the  best  to  read  concerning  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  various  rites  of  the  Church.  Thereupon  he 
was  whisked  ofif  to  herd  with  the  commonest  felons 
in  Newgate,  whence  he  wrote  repeatedly  to  Dr. 
Calamy,  to  beg  him,  as  the  cause  of  his  unjust  ar- 
rest, to  procure  his  release.  Delaune  disclaimed  all 
malignity  against  the  English  Church,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it,  and,  with  grim  humor,  entreated  to  be 
convinced  of  his  errors  "by  something  more  like 
divinity  than  Newgate."  But  the  Church  has  not 
always  dealt  in  more  convincing  divinity,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  cowardly  ecclesiastic  held  his  peace 
and  left  his  victim  to  sufifer. 

It  is  diiftcult  even  now  to  tell  the  rest  of  De- 
laune's story  with  patience.  He  was  indicted  for 
intending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to 
bring  the  King  into  the  greatest  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  for  printing  and  publishing  by  force  of 
arms,  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  King  and  the 
Prayer-Book.  Of  course,  it  was  extravagantly  ab- 
surd, but  these  indictments  were  the  legal  forms 
under  which  the  luckless  Dissenters  experienced 
sufferings  that  were  to  them  the  sternest  realities. 
Delaune  was,  in  consequence,  fined  a  sum  he  could 
not  possibly  pay ;  his  books  (for  he  also  wrote  "The 
Image  of  the  Beast,"  wherein  he  showed,  in  three 
parallel  columns,  the  far  greater  resemblance  of  the 
Catholic    rites   to   those    of    Pagan  Rome  than  to 


those  of  the  New  Testament)  were  condemned  to 
be  burnt;  and  his  judges,  humane  enough  to  let 
him  off  the  pillory  in  consideration  of  his  education, 
sent  him  back  to  Newgate  notwithstanding  it. 
There,  in  that  noisome  atmosphere  and  in  that  foiil 
company,  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  his  wife  and  two 
small  children;  and  there,  after  fifteen  months,  he 
died,  having  first  seen  all  he  loved  on  earth  pine  and 
die  before  him.  And  he  was  only  one  of  eight 
thousand  other  Protestant  Dissenters  who  died  in 
prison  during  the  merry,  miserable  reign  of  Charles 
11 !  Of  a  truth.  Dissent  has  something  to  forgive 
the  Church ;  for  persecution  in  Protestant  England 
was  very  much  the  same  as  in  Catholic  France, 
with,  if  possible,  less  justification. 

The  main  argument  of  Delaune's  book  was,  that 
the  Church  of  England  agreed  more  in  its  rites  and 
doctrines  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  both 
Churches  with  Pagan  or  pre-Christian  Rome,  than 
either  did  with  the  primitive  Church  or  the  word  of 
the  Gospel — a  thesis  that  has  long  since  become 
generally  accepted ;  but  his  main  ofifence  consisted 
in  saying  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  ought  in  one  sen- 
tence to  have  been  translated  precisely  as  it  now 
has  been  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  in  contending 
that  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  prayer  in  church 
was  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  Scripture. 
On  these  and  other  points  Delaune's  book  was 
never  answered — for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  it 
never  could  be.  After  the  Act  of  Toleration  (1689) 
it  was  often  reprinted ;  the  eighth  and  last  time  in 
1706,  when  the  High  Church  movement  to  perse- 
cute Dissent  had  assumed  dangerous  strength, 
with  an  excellent  preface  by  Defoe,  and  concluding 
with  the  letters  to  Dr.  Calmy,  written  by  Delaune 
from  Newgate.  Defoe  well  points  out  that  the 
great  artifice  of  Delaune's  time  was  to  make  the 
persecution  of  Dissent  appear  necessary,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  dangerous  to  the  State  as  well  as  the 
Church. 

The  mention  of  two  other  books  seems  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  burnt  political  literature  down  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

One  is  "Malice  Defeated,"  or  a  brief  relation  of 
the  accusation  and  deliverance  of  Elizabeth  Cellier. 
The  authoress  was  implicated  in  the  Dangerfield 
conspiracy,  and,  having  been  indicted  for  plotting 
to  kill  the  King  and  to  reintroduce  Popery,  was 
sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  be  imprisoned  till 
she  had  paid  a  fine  of  £  1,000,  to  stand  three  times 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  have  her  books  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  her  case, 
literature  incurred  any  loss. 

The  other  is  the  translation  of  Claude's  "Plaintes 
des  Protestants,"  burnt  at  the  Exchange  on  May 
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5th,  1686.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  people  Hke  Sir  Roger  I'Estrange  were  well 
paid  to  write  denials  of  any  cruelties  as  connected 
with  that  measure  in  France;  much  as  in  our  day 
people  wrote  denials  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in 
iiulgaria.  The  famous  Huguenot  minister's  book 
proved,  of  course,  abundantly  the  falsity  of  this  de- 
nial; but,  as  Evelyn  says,  so  great  a  power  in  the 
English  Court  had  then  the  French  ambassador, 
"who  was  doubtless  in  great  indignation  at  the 
pious  and  truly  generous  charity  of  all  the  nation 
for  the  relief  of  those  miserable  sufferers  who  came 
over  for  shelter,"  that,  in  deference  to  his  wishes, 
the  Government  of  James  II.  condemned  the  truth 
to  the  flames.  Nothing  in  that  monarch's  reign 
proves  more  conclusively  the  depth  of  degradation 
to  which  his  foreign  policy  and  that  of  his  brother 
had  caused  his  country  to  fall. 


Story  of  a  Famous  Elegy. 

A  Chicago  book  worm  possesses  what  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  three  known  copies  of  the  first  edition 
of  Gray's  "Elegy,"  which  he  purchased  from  an  old 
collector  of  rare  books  in  London,  who  valued  it  at 
eighty  pounds.  The  first  edition,  though  of  exces- 
sive rarity,  is  not  so  rare  but  that  ten  copies  have 
been  sold  publicly  and  privately  in  the  last  ten  years. 
"One  of  the  three  known  copies"  sounds  attractive 
enough,  but  it  is  not  quite  true.  The  best  copy  of 
the  first  "Elegy"  sold  at  auction  in  this  country  was 
Foote's,  which,  m  1895,  sold  for  $270.  It  would 
bring  more  to-day,  probably.  Frederickson's  copy, 
bound  with  the  "Odes,"  had  the  title  soiled,  and  the 
leaf,  in  addition,  had  a  hole  in  a  blank  portion.  At 
the  sale  a  year  ago  $160  was  paid  for  the  two.  The 
highest  price  the  book  has  brought  at  auction  is  the 
seventy-four  pounds  ten  shillings  it  fetched  in  Lon- 
don on  January  29,  1897.  That  it  is  very  rare  will 
be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  that  copy  was  the  first 
sold  that  had  come  into  an  auction  room  since  De- 
cember 13,  1893,  when  a  copy  sold  for  seventy-four 
pounds.  In  December,  1892,  a  copy  fetched  forty- 
eight  pounds  in  London,  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year  one  brought  fifty-nine  pounds.  In  American 
libraries,  public  and  private,  there  are  perhaps  from 
six  to  a  dozen  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Ele- 

gy." 

The  origin  of  the  first  edition  of  Gray's  "Elegy"' 
is  given  at  length  in  Gray's  letter  to  his  friend,  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  dated  from  Cambridge,  February  11, 
175 1,  wherein  he  states :  "Yesterday  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  receiving  a  letter  from  certain  gentlemen 
(as  their  bookseller  expresses  it),  who  have  taken 


the  niagazme  of  magazines  into  their  hands.  They 
tell  me  that  an  ingenious  poem  called  "Reflections 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  has  been  communicated 
to  them,  which  they  are  printing  forthwith ;  that 
they  are  informed  that  the  excellent  author  of  i*^  is 
I,  by  name,  and  that  they  beg  not  only  his  indul- 
gence, but  the  honor  of  his  correspondence,  etc.  As 
I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  either  so  indulgent  or 
.so  correspondent  as  they  desire,  I  have  but  one  way 
left  to  escape  the  honor  they  would  inflict  upon  me, 
and  therefore  am  obliged  to  desire  you  would  make 
Dodsley  print  it  immediately  (which  may  be  done  in 
less  than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy,  but  without 
my  name,  in  v/hat  form  is  most  convenient  for  him, 
but  on  his  best  paper  and  character.  He  must  cor- 
rect the  press  himself  and  print  it  without  any  inter- 
val between  the  stanzas,  because  the  sense  is  in 
some  places  continued  beyond  them,  and  the  title 
mii.st  be  'Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.' 
If  he  would  add  a  line  to  say  that  it  came  into  his 
hands  by  accident,  I  should  like  it  better." 

Dodsley's  edition  duly  appeared  a  few  days  after 
the  above  note  was  written.  It  is  entitled,  "An  Elegy 
Wrote  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  London.  Printed 
for  R.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  sold  by  M.  Cooper, 
in  Paternoster  Row,  175 1.  Price,  sixpence,  4  to  6 
leaves."  The  reader  will  observe  one  error,  "wrote"' 
for  "written,"  which  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
other  errors  made  by  Dodsley  in  his  various  publi- 
cations of  Gray's  writings.  The  title  page  has  an 
ugly  black  border,  composed  of  skulls,  cross-bones, 
hour-glasses,  spades,  etc.,  doubtless  very  suggestive 
to  Dodsley. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Walpole  Gray  has  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  note :  "Nurse  Dodsley  has  given 
it  a  pinch  or  two  in  the  cradle,  that  (I  doubt)  it  will 
bear  the  marks  of  as  long  as  it  lives."  This  "pinch 
or  two  in  the  cradle"  doubtless  refers  to  the  black 
border  on  the  sixth  page,  as  well  as  a  few  inaccura- 
cies in  the  printed  text. 

The  publication  of  the  poem  was  an  instantane- 
ous success.  Gray  was  astonished  at  its  popularity. 
Dodsley  printed  four  editions  in  eight  weeks,  and 
in  all  no  less  than  eight  editions  were  issued.  The 
fact  is  authenticated  in  the  handwriting  of  Gray  on 
the  margin  of  his  MS.  of  the  poem,  w'hich  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Master  Fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  The  following  notice  of  the 
poem  appeared  in  the  leading  review  of  the  day,  the 
"Monthly  Review,"  and  is  in  itself  a  curiosity  in 
criticism :  "An  Elegy  Wrote  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, 4  to,  Dodsley.  Seven  pages.  The  excellence 
of  this  little  piece  amply  compensates  for  its  want 
of  quantity." 

—"Literary  Life." 
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THE   FAVORITE   QUOTATIONS   OF    LIT- 
ERARY PEOPLE. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  our  whole  life,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  dominated  by  quotations.  As 
youngsters,  we  say  our  simple  hymns  and  nursery 
jingles  till  they  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  very 
existence.  When  we  get  to  the  school  stage,  we 
absorb  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  "Excelsior," 
"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,"  and  such-like 
classics  (under  stern  compulsion,  doubtless,  but  that 
is  a  very  minor  side-issue),  and  these  add  materially 
to  our  stock-in-trade.  As  serious-minded  youths, 
we  heavily  score  our  favorite  authors,  and  copy  out 
folios  of  choice  extracts — these  almost  pathetic  ex- 
tracts that  turn  up  and  confront  us  in  later  years, 
with  odd,  haunting  memories  of  noble  things  we 
meant  to  achieve  which  still  remain  undone !  But 
finally,  out  of  all  the  motley  collection  that  we  have 
gathered  from  the  wayside  and  the  highways  and 
hedges  of  life's  journey,  there  are  usually  two  or 
three  that  appeal  to  our  own  individuality  more 
than  all  the  others  put  together ;  one  may  suit  us  in 
one  mood,  one  may  help  us  in  another;  but,  how- 
ever it  may  be,  they  represent  us  ourselves,  that 
underlying  Ego  that  we  are  often  so  careful  to  dis- 
guise from  other  people. 

Just  as  a  man's  favorite  books  will  betray  his  per- 
sonal tastes,  so  his  favorite  quotations  will  always 
indicate  his  attitude  towards  life  or  his  aspirations. 
One  feels  that  literary  men  and  women  must  be  the 
best  equipped  in  the  matter  of  quotations.  They 
have  dived  into  such  deep  and  wealthy  mines  of 
book-lore,  and  one  knows  they  never  return  empty- 
handed.  But,  on  interrogating  them  on  the  matter, 
I  found  that  by  reason  of  the  wide  range  of  their 
reading  it  was  not  always  easy  for  them  to  name 
one  extract  that  stood  out  prominently  from  among 
all  others.  "Ian  Maclaren"  (Dr.  Watson)  expresses 
this  very  happily.  He  says :  "I  have  so  many 
favorite  quotations  that  I  could  not  mention  one 
without  giving  ofifence  to  all  the  others,  and  per- 
haps ceasing  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  them." 

Another  celebrated  writer  has,  however,  un- 
wittingly thrown  considerable  light  on  this  subject, 
though  he  little  dreamt  into  what  direful  complica- 
tions his  revelation  might  plunge  the  famous  author 
of  "Young  Barbarians !" 

Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan  writes  :  "A  favorite  quo- 
tation isn't  like  a  wife ! — we  may  have  more  than 
one.  But  just  as  a  sailor  is  said  to  have  a  sweet- 
heart in  every  port,  so  I  must  confess  to  a  favorite 
quotation  in  any  number  of  books.  For  working 
purposes,  however,  the  following  is  hard  to  beat — 

'"Be  pitiful,  for  every  man  is  fighting  a  hard  battle.' 


I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  of  my  own  coining,  but  it 
is  from  the  "British  Weekly,"  where  it  appeared  as 
my  friend  Ian  Maclaren's  Christmas  Greeting." 

One  can  only  hope  that  all  the  other  favorite  quo- 
tations will  promptly  acquit  Dr.  Watson  of  any 
personal  intent  to  show  an  undue  preference  on  this 
occasion. 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  writes :  "I  have  so  many 
favorites — but  I  send  the  two  which  represent  my 
disposition  most  thoroughly — 

"  'Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,   though   you  can 
'  fret '  me,  yon  cannot  play  me!  ' — Hamlet. 

"  'Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  our  joy  three-parts  pain! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the 
throe!'  — Robert  Bkowning." 

One  is  not  surprised  that  a  writer  of  the  caliber 
of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  should  find  his  favorite  quota- 
tion in  the  works  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  He  men- 
tions a  verse  in  "L'Envoi"  at  the  end  of  "Life's 
Handicap" — 

"'One  instant's  toil  to  Thee  denied 
Stands  all  eternity's  offence. 
Of  that  I  did  with  Thee  to  guide 

To  Thee,  through  Thee,  be  excellence.' " 

Nor  is  Mr.  Boothby  alone  in  singling  out  this 
particular  poem.  It  has  likewise  been  named  by 
Mr.  William  Canton,  though  one  could  not  find  two 
men  whose  writings  are  more  utterly  dissimilar 
than  the  creator  of  that  fascinating  fiend,  "Dr. 
Nikola,"  and  the  author  of  those  literary  gems, 
"The  Invisible  Playmate"  and  "W.  V.,  her  Book." 
Mr.  Canton  says :  "I  have  quoted  a  stanza  from 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  published,  "L'Envoi" 
to  "Life's  Handicap" — 

"  '  Take  not  that  vision  from  my  ken! 

Oh,  whatsoe'er  may  spoil  or  speed, 
Help  me  to  need  no  aid  from  men, 
That  I  may  help  such  men  as  need.'  " 

Mr.  Robert  Barr  sends  some  lines  that  have  be- 
fore to-day  stirred  up  the  courage  and  "grit"  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  man  who  was  beginning  to  think 
he  saw  nothing  but  "Failure,"  writ  large,  before 
him — 

" '  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,   though   right  were   worsted,    wrong 

would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 

Sleep  to  wake.'  — Roiikkt  Uuownino." 

But  Mr.  Barr  can  never  be  serious  in  a  letter, 
whatever  he  may  be  m  his  quotation.    He  has  long 
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been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  wittiest  letter-writers 
of  the  day.  However  short  his  note  may  be,  it  is 
long  enough  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  some 
little  touch  of  the  humoresque.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  writes :  "The  above  is  my  favorite  quo- 
tation. Whenever  you  want  something  helpful, 
you  know,  look  up  the  writings  of  the  talented 
R.  B.'s — Robert  Burns,  Robert  Browning,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Robert  Bruce,  or  Robert  Barr." 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  likewise  makes  a  selec- 
tion from  the  greatest  of  "the  talented  R.  B.s." 
She  writes :  "Your  question  is  bewildering,  as  one 
has  so  many  favorite!  lines  tumbling  about  which 
cannot  be  called  forth  to  order,  but  I  am  very  fond 
of  these  words  from  Browning's  "Saul" — 

"  '  The  palm  wine  shall  staunch 

Every  wound  of  man's  spirit  in  winter.' 

"Also  this  from  "The  Tw^o  Gentlemen  of 
Verona" — 

"  '  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage. 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones.' 

One  is  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  who  has  always  been  a  close  student  of 
the  German  philosophical  writers,  should  go  to  the 
land  of  great  thinkers  for  his  favorite  quotation  in 
literature.  He  says :  "I  cannot  hesitate  to  select 
one  which,  from  my  earliest  years  when  I  began  to 
read  German  with  enthusiasm,  has  always  been 
ringing  in  my  ears — 

"  'Im  Ganzen,Guten,  Wahren  resolut  zu  leben.' — 
In  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  True  to  live  reso- 
lutely." 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  sends  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  couplet  he  most  admires :  "What 
am  I  to  say?  I  have  so  many  favorite  quotations; 
but  I  suppose  you  only  allow  me  one.  Well,  it  shall 
be  this  serious  pronouncement  on  life,  from  Steven- 
son's "Child's  Garden"— 

"  '  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
That  we  all  ought  to  be  as  happy  as  kings.' 

I  hope  I  quote  correctly,  but  if  not  you  can  call  it 
my  favorite  misquotation." 

Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  says :  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  choose  a  few  lines  out  of  a  series  of  com- 
monplace books  in  which  I  could  count  my  favorite 
quotations  by  hundreds ;  but  I  send  these  as  ran- 
dom scraps  garnered  and  appreciated — the  first  for 
its  music,  the  second  for  its  thought — 

"  '  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.' 

— WOBDSWORTH. 


■' '  Let  Eagle  bid  the  Tortoise  sunward  soar, 
As  vainly  strength  speaks  to  a  broken  mind.' 
"  '  Written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  by  Coleridge  in  reply 
to  Thomas  Poole  on  his  urging  C.  to  exert  himself. — 
1807.'  " 

"John  Strange  Winter"  (Mrs.  Stannard)  asks : 
"Why  should  one  have  favorite  quotations?  It 
would  be  hideously  inartistic  to  try  to  narrow  one's 
supremest  appreciation  down  to  this  or  that  line 
when  there  are  thousands  that  rightly  give  equal 
delight.  I  value  Longfellow  most  among  poets, 
and  love  scores  of  his  beautiful  expressions,  but  I 
would  no  more  attempt  to  pick  out  a  favorite  than 
I  would  to  select  the  best  brick  from  a  builder's 
stack.  But  most  of  us  have  favorite  proverbs  or 
sayings  which  often  enough  are  quotations.  Mine 
is — 

"  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn 
in  no  other.'  " 

Miss  Helen  Mathers  (Mrs.  Reeves)  quotes 
Kingsley's  dear  familiar  verse — 

"  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  I^ife,  Death,  and  that  vast '  For  ever ' 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  quotes  from  the  "Rubaiyat" 
of  Omar  Khayyam — 

"  In  to  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing; 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing." 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  refers  us  to  the  greatest  of 
his  literary  fellow-countrymen,  though  he  says :  "I 
have  no  favorite  quotation  in  the  sense  of  one  above 
all  others.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  Scott's  dying 
words  to  his  children  put  my  own  aspiration — 

"  'For  myself,  my  dears,  I  am  unconscious  of 
ever  having  done  any  man  an  injury,  or  omitted 
any  fair  opportunity  of  doing  any  man  a  benefit.'  " 

Mrs.  Louis  Chandler  Moulton  writes  from  her 
home  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  her  letter  vibrates  with  that  sense  of  sadness — 
the  sadness  that  lingers  around  an  autumn  sun- 
set— which  is  the  keynote  to  so  many  of  her  beauti- 
ful poems,  more  especially  in  her  last  volume,  "At 
the  Wind's  Will" :  "I  heartily  wish  I  could  answer 
your  letter  by  giving  you  a  list  of  my  favorite  quo- 
tations. But  such  a  list  would  run  into  hundreds, 
I  am  afraid.  So  many  centuries  are  to  be  counted 
in  which  so  many  beautiful  things  have  been  said. 
When  I  think  of  death — and  death  is  the  only  one 
certainty — I  find  myself  asking,  with  Hamlet,  'For 
in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come?'  and 
then  remembering  with  Henley,  that  'Into  the  dark 
go    one   and   all'    Then,  perhaps,  I  fortify  myself 
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with  Stevenson's  superb  'Requiem,'  and  try  to  be- 
lieve that  I,  too,  shall  'gladly  die,'  and  'lay  me  down 
with  a  will.'  But  when  on  this  one  theme  of  all — 
conquering  death,  countless  quotations  pursue 
each  other ;  and  there  are  so  many  themes !  For- 
give, then,  the  inadequacy  of  my  reply." 
"Edna  Lyall"  (Miss  Bayly)  sends  this  Hne— 

"  Be  just  and  fear  not." 

Mayne  Lindsay,  that  brilliant  young  writer 
whose  Indian  stories  rank  second  only  to  those  of 
Kipling  and  Mrs.  Steel,  says :  "I  instinctively 
turned  to  Stevenson  to  find  my  favorite  quotation, 
but  I  found  it  such  a  vain  task  to  make  an  extract 
when  I  could  only  conscientiously  transcribe  him 
by  the  volume,  that  I  turned  to  Matthew  Arnold. 
By  the  way,  I  suppose  they  are  an  oddly  diverse 
couple  to  be  bracketed  for  the  first  place  in  any- 
body's afifections.  But  still  there  are  there,  in  mine, 
vice  Browining,  lately  deposed.  But  this  is  not  giv- 
ing you  the  quotation.  It  is  the  last  lines  of 
"Rugby  Chapel,"  that  end— 

"  '    .    .    Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
'Stablish,  continue  our  march, 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God!'" 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  divides  his  life 
between  bright  America  and  still  brighter  Italy, 
sends  a  quotation  in  what  is  practically  his  second 
native  language.  He  writes  from  Italy :  "I  find  it 
very  hard  to  discover  what  my  favorite  quotation  is. 
If  there  is  one  I  prefer  to  another,  it  is,  perhaps — 
'Risurgi  e  Vinci.'  The  words  are  found  in  Dante's 
'Paradiso,'  tovv'ards  the  end  of  the  XlVth  Canto." 

"Maxwell  Gray,"  the  author  of  the  famous 
"Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  writes :  "It  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  but  a  fool  could  have  a  favorite 
quotation,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  At  an  age  when 
people  are  expected  to  be  fools,  I  wrote  in  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  leaves,  'Vinco  aut  Morior,' 
'Sans  Peur  et  sans  Reproche.'  Perhaps  they  were 
my  favorite  mottoes.  Also  a  poem  on  'Dulce  et  de- 
corum est  pro  patria  mori.'  And  one  still  extant 
on  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal 
Artillery  Corps — 'Ubique  Quo  Fas  et  Gloria 
ducunt' — a  suitable  motto  for  those  who  bear  it. 
The  only  plan  I  can  hit  upon  for  discovering  the 
favorite  quotations  of  literary  people  is  to  read  their 
works,  which  appears  to  be  the  last  use  to  wliich 
writers  are  put  in  the  present  day.  Matthew 
Arnold's  favorite  quotation  seems  to  have  been, 
'Nella  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace.'  So  perhaps  I 
have  one,  though  I  don't  know  it." 

It  18  a  far  cry  to  Indiana,  and  yet  from  that  State 


there  comes  a  quotation  that  appeals  most  aptly  to 
the  much-rained-upon  Englishman  !  "Edwin  Cas- 
koden"  (Mr.  Charles  Major),  whose  delightful  ro- 
mance, "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  is  at 
the  present  time  enjoying  one  of  those  phenomen- 
ally large  sales  that  America  indulges  in  occasion- 
ally, bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  an  author  before  long 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  is  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Major  writes :  "I  send  you  some  verses,  "Wet 
Weather  Talk,"  by  our  Indiana  poet,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  my  very  dear  friend.  I  send  you  the 
whole  poem,  but  the  first  verse  is  the  one  I  specially 
like,  because  it  breathes  a  sweet  philosophy  which, 
if  we  but  live  up  to  it,  will  bring  to  us  that  which 
we  most  desire — happiness. 

"  '  It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 
It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice: 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
W'y  rain's  my  choice. 

"  '  Men  giner'ly,  to  all  intents — 

Although  they're  ap'  to  grumble  some- 
Puts  most  their  trust  in  Providence, 
And  takes  things  as  they  come; — 
That  is,  the  commonality 
Of  men  that's  lived  as  long  as  me. 
Has  watched  the  world  enough  to  learn. 
They're  not  the  boss  of  the  concern. 

"  '  With  some,  of  course,  it's  different — 

I"ve  seed  uouruj  men  that  knowed  it  all, 
And  didn't  like  the  way  things  went 
On  this  terrestrial  ball! 

But,  all  the  same,  the  rain  some  way 
Rained  jest  as  hard  on  picnic-day; 
Er  when  they  railly  wanted  it, 
It  maybe  wouldn't  rain  a  bit! 

"  '  In  this  existence,  dry  and  wet 

Will  overtake  the  best  of  men — 
Some  little  skift  o'  clouds'll  shet 
The  sun  off  now  and  then; 

But  maybe,  while  you're  wondem'  who 
You've  fool-like  lent  your  umbrell'  to. 
And  icnnt  it — out'll  pop  the  sun, 
And  vou'll  be  glad  you  ain't  got  none!  '  " 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  of  the  opinion  that  "It  must 
be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  say  what  is  his 
favorite  quotation  or  motto ;  but,"  he  adds,  "when 
I  came  to  this  house  four  and  twenty  years  ago  I 
painted  on  the  rafter  in  my  book-room  a  line  from 
Tibullus— 

"  '  Pieridas  pneri  doctos  et  amaie  poetas,' 

and  it  is  there  still.    I  don't  know  any  words  which 
express  better  my  aim  in  life." 

Madame  Sarah  Grand  writes :  "There  arc  times 
when  I  cannot  say  what  is  my  favorite  quotation, 
for  no  sooner  have  I  chosen  one  than  twenty  others 
I  like  equally  well  occur  to  me;  so  that  my  favorite 
quotation  to-day  will  most  like  not  be  my  favorite 
quotation  to-morrow.  The  truth  is,  I  suffer  from 
a  succession  of  favorite  quotations.    They  come  to 
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me  spontaneously  a  propos  to  something  of  public 
or  private  interest  which  happens  to  be  going  on 
at  the  moment,  stay  so  long  as  they  are  applicable, 
and  then  depart.  I  can,  therefore,  only  give  you 
my  favorite  quotation  for  the  time  being.  It  came 
to  me  for  my  comfort  while  I  was  suffering  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  cruel  and  cowardly  injustice 
done  to  Dreyfus,  from  the  horror  of  those  atrocious 
bull-fights  at  Boulogne,  and  from  the  chronic  pain 
due  to  a  too  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tortures 
daily  inflicted  in  our  midst  upon  helpless  animals 
by  the  callous  vivisector.  When  I  thought  of  these 
things,  and  of  all  the  strength  which  seems  to  be 
expended  in  vain  in  efiforts  to  relieve  suffering,  I 
should  have  despaired  once  for  all  of  our  vaunted 
humanity,  had  it  not  been  for  my  (present)  favorite 
quotation,  which  seems  to  say  that  progress 
marches  on  always  imperceptibly  in  spite  of  all 
this— 

"  •  For  while  the  tired  waves  dimly  breaking 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  out,  by  creeks  and  inlets  waking 
Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main!  '  " 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  replied  to  my  query:  "My 
quotations  vary  with  the  occasion  and  the  necessity. 
But  I  have  more  than  once  derived  a  melancholy 
consolation  from  the — 

"  '  Sperate  mi^eri  cavete  felices,' 

which  Goldsmith  puts  on  the  title-page  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

I  conclude  with  an  allusion  to  two  prominent 
people  who  for  a  whole  generation  have  been  the 
mouthpiece  of  many  of  the  finest  thoughts  of  our 
dramatic  literature.  The  quotations  were  given  to 
me  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  are  none  the  less 
interesting  on  that  account.  Sir  Henry  Irving  gave 
as  his  favorite  motto :  "Perseverance  keeps  honor 
bright" ;  while  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  selection  was  as 
follows : 

"In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the 
suprem_e  excellence  is  simplicity." — ^Longfellow. 

and : 

"Modest,  doubt  is  called    the  beacon  of    the  wise." — 
Shakespeare. 

— F.  Klickmann,  in  "Windsor  Magazine." 


Noxr: — "While  "favorite  quotation"  was  asked  for  by 
the  author  of  the  above,  it  is  very  evident  those  interro- 
gated felt  called  upon  to  announce  their  favorite  axiom, 
their  life's  incentive,  so  to  speak.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
authors  quoted  gives  a  quotation  one  might  claim  as  a 
"favorite"  unless,  indeed,  an  axiom  or  proverb  were 
called  for.  By  "favorite  quotation"  we  should  say  some- 
thing different  was  meant — for  example,  the  present 
editor  would  have  named  at  least  two  favorites  which  to 
him  hold  a  sweetness  and  meaning  beyond  any  nthers 
within  the  present  mental  recall.    These  are: 

1.  "The  heart  has  no  wrinkles." — Madame  de  Sevigne. 

2.  "And  oh.  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." — Alfred  Tennyson. 


TO    SONG. 

Now.  who  shall  sing  thine  august,  old  desire? 

For  fury  of  the  song, 

And  not  for  any  hire? 

What  leagues  of  south,  what  vast  of  yearning  north. 

Unto  the  empty  throng. 

Like  to  a  storm  in  spring  shall  drive  him  forth? 

Dawn  is  his  cup;   his  vintage  is  the  night; 

He  seeks  of  sky  and  clod; 

He  houses  with  the  height; 

With  Laughter  wise,  and  yet  hot  with  all  Tears, 

His  word  leaps  up  to  God, 

The  searching,  broken  song  of  all  the  years. 

The  song  of  Sorrow  gathering  her  sheaves; 

The  song  of  them  that  sow 

Under  the  village  eaves; 

Of  lovers  musing  in  a  land  afar; 

The  song  of  great  and  low. 

The  rose,  the  worm,  the  tempest,  and  the  star. 

The  song  of  Singers  marching  in  their  might 

To  viol  and  to  horn, 

Up  to  the  gates  of  light; 

Sooth  as  with  honey,  sharp  as  though  with  spears; 

Men  hail  the  rousing  morn; 

Archangels  listen,  bending  low  for  tears. 

He  mixes  with  the  folk  upon  the  quay; 

Churl  is  he  and  the  sage; 

He  knows  the  desert's  way; 

Want  is  his  kin,  and  Doubt  his  foe  to  fight; 

Stark  hunger  all  his  wage; 

The  stars  lean  down  and  scoff  him  in  the  night. 

Now  drive  him  forth  like  to  a  storm  in  spring; 

This  is  the  hour  of  song. 

And  we  would  hear  him  sing; 

For  some  shall  heed,  hold  it  unforgot. 

And,  by  that  memory  strong. 

Grasp  at  the  wheeling  suns  and  perish  not. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly." 


ANDREW    LANG    AND    OMAR. 

"Omar  *  *  *  js  becoming  a  kind  of  shibboleth  o^ 
cheap  culture;  a  short  cut  to  literary  taste.  *  *  *  In 
fact,  Omar  is  being  made  a  bore." — Andrew  Lang. 

Wake!     For  the  bard  whose  brindled  locks  of  light 
Drive  furiously  through  fancies  of  the  night, 
Says  Omar  is  a  bore,  and  with  voice  and  pen 
Makes  hearers  shrink  with  horror  and  affright. 

Before  this  phantom  of  drear  carping  came 
Methought  the  Rubaiyat  was  good,  nor  blame 
Attached  to  those  who  loved  its  words. 
I  loved  once,  a  young  gazelle — is  this  the  same? 

Yet  as  this  cock  crew,  they  who  stood  before 
The  tavern  shouted,  "Do  not  close  the  door." 
You  know  how  little  good  is  wrote  to-day; 
Shall  we  then  read  Old  Omar  nevermore  r 


Full  many  a  page  the  brindled  one  has  wrote. 
Yet  not  a  line  of  Omar  would  I  give 
For  manuscripts  of  Lang  to  load  a  boat 
Cunarder  size.    Let  dear  old  Omar  live! 

— H.  L.  Wales. 
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Chaptee  IV. 

Nothing  is  so  incomprehensible  to  the  uniniti- 
ated as  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  persistent 
book  and  print  collector  in  a  pursuit  which,  to 
them,  presents  no  commensurate  returns  for  the 
labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it.  The  many- 
doubtful  compliments  heretofore  paid  to  bookmen 
by  the  public  press,  the  sometimes  hidden  satire 
and  not  infrequently  unafifected  ridicule  aimed  at 
the  inordinate  passion  for  books,  come  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  Literary  knowledge  in 
this  country  is  pretty  generally  diffused;  knowl- 
edge of  books  has  a  much  narrower  range.  No 
man,  not  himself  a  bookman,  ever  gains  full  access 
to  the  heart  and  library  of  a  genuine  bibliophile. 
Book-lovers  are  uncommunicative  on  the  subject 
of  their  passion  to  another  not  of  the  craft.  This 
kindred  fellowship,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true  in 
most  other  callings ;  but  in  none  is  it  so  emphatic- 
ally marked  as  in  the  world  of  book-collectors. 
Even  John  Hill  Burton,  author  of  "The  Book 
Himter,"  the  name  of  which  of  itself  is  a  term  of 
reproach,  was  but  a  neophyte,  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  inwardness  of  this  ennobling  passion. 
He  knew  that  it  represented  a  higher  strata  of  cul- 
ture, for  which  he  had  aspirations,  but  to  which  he 
never  attained.  This  book,  "The  Book  Hunter," 
did  not  commend  or  advance  the  dignity  of  that 
homage  which  men  of  culture  pay  to  books,  but 
rather  degraded  it.  His  persistent  employment  of 
the  term  mania  in  a  sense  which  implied  dementia 
and  a  necessary  vigilance  of  friends  or  a  commiteee 
of  the  person  and  estate,  inaugurated  more  re- 
served methods  in  the  search  and  accumulation  of 
literary  matter  than  had  ever  formerly  been  prac- 
ticed, and  resulted  in  no  good  to  either  collector  or 
dealer. 

Many  veteran  collectors,  to  whom  the  love  of 
books,  prints,  and  the  art  of  privately  illustrating 
have  furnished  the  keenest  pleasure  of  their  lives, 
and  who  are  examples  of  the  natural  reserve  and 
dififidence  which  belong  to  bookmen,  assure  me 
that  they  have  felt  much  humiliated  by  the  treat- 
ment of  writers  generally  upon  the  subject  of  books 
and  bookish  men,  and  their  reserve  has  been  much 
heightened  through  fear  of  provoking  unpleasant 
criticism.  We  have  never  seen  a  generic  sketch 
or  drawing  of  a  book  or  print  collector  which  was 
not  in  some  particular  caricatured. 


The  foregoing  thoughts  were  the  result  of  a  re- 
view of  the  material  which  is  to  compose  this  chap- 
ter, and  which  is  principally  the  work  of  veterans 
of  the  fraternity  who  well  know  the  truths  hinted 
at  on  the  foregoing  pages. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia  is  an  old 
collector  of  literature,  and  he  has  also  privately 
illustrated  many  books,  most  of  which  are  specially 
noteworthy  here,  as  they  are  out  of  the  usual  line 
of  illustrated  books,  their  tendency  being  the  local 
institutions  of  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  forty  years 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  worthy  pas- 
time, Mr.  Dreer  has  placed  his  native  city  under  a 
debt  which  will  probably  never  be  canceled.  Phila- 
delphians  were  among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  the 
art  of  extra-illustrating  books ;  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  them  contemporaneous  with  John  Allan  of 
New  York,  who  was  considered  about  the  earliest 
in  this  country. 

Among  the  many  illustrated  books  of  Mr.  Dreer 
is  a  "Memorial  of  the  Union  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
1871,"  into  which  he  has  inserted  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prints,  photographs,  water-color  sketches, 
programs,  and  over  one  hundred  autograph  letters. 
Also  "Recollections  of  the  Table-Talk  of  Samuel 
Rogers,"  to  which  is  added  "Porsoniana,"  with  one 
hundred  and  eight  rare  engravings  and  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  the  author.  This  was  Mr.  Dreer's 
first  effort  at  inlaying;  it  was  over  thirty  years  ago 
(1861).  Another  worthy  book  is  the  "Memorial  of 
John  Allan,"  privately  printed  for  the  Bradford 
Club,  1864.  It  is  illustrated  by  eighty-five  prints, 
autographs,  and  water-color  drawings,  bound  in 
orange-colored  morocco.  This  is  a  beautiful  book ; 
much  interest  was  taken  in  it  in  consequence  of 
association. 

"Then  and  Now,"  a  discourse  in  Christ's  Church 
on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
Bishop  White  from  the  vault  of  that  church,  by 
William  Bacon,  D.D.,  illustrated  by  one  hundred 
and  eight  prints,  water-colors,  sketches,  and  many 
rare  autographs. 

Mr.  Dreer  has  also  illustrated  "Memoirs  of  John 
Fanning  Watson,  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York" ;  also  "Memoir  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
T.  Greble  of  the  U.  S.  Army,"  by  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing,  privately  printed;  also  "History  of  Christ's 
Church,  Philadelphia,"  from  its  foundation,  A.  D. 
1695  to  A.  D.  184T ;  and  of  "Saint  Peter's  and  vSaint 
James'  Churches."  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred 
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and  sixty  prints  (mostly  portraits),  original  water- 
color  sketches,  and  one  hundred  autographs,  ex- 
tended to  quarto.  All  excessively  interesting  books. 

"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  New 
York,  1865.  This  work  is  illustrated  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  prints,  many  of  them  very  rare, 
also  many  rare  and  valuable  autographs ;  royal 
octavo.  Also  "A  History  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,"  the  first  bank  chartered  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  book,  and 
is  rendered  tenfold  more  so  by  the  addition  of  the 
illusrations  (of  which  it  has  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty),  portraits,  and  autograph  letters  of  those  who 
have  been  officially  connected  with  the  bank  since 
its  foundation,  checks  of  the  bank,  and  specimens 
of  the  currency  since  its  organization  ;  quarto,  full 
crushed  levant,  by  Bradstreet.  "Memoirs  of  Nich- 
olas Biddle."  This  volume  is  illustrated  by  over 
two  hundred  prints,  autographs,  currency  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  letters  are  either  from 
or  addressed  to  Nicholas  Biddle  while  president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  book  is  also  a 
history  of  the  bank. 

"American  Engravers  and  Their  Works,"  by 
William  S.  Baker,  Philadelphia,  1875.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prints  illustrative  of  the  engravers' 
art.  This  little  book  gives  an  account  of  over  ninety 
American  engravers,  commencing  with  Charles  W. 
Peale,  born  1741.  and  ending  with  William  Mar- 
shall, born  1836.  It  describes  fifty-three  engraved 
portraits  of  Washington  and  the  artists  who  en- 
graved them ;  also  sixteen  of  Franklin,  fifteen  of 
JefTerson,  many  of  John  Adams,  Robert  Fulton, 
and  others.  It  is  a  useful  little  book  to  the  collector 
of  American  portraits  and  early  American  reviews. 

"The  Congress  of  1774."  by  Henry  Annitt 
Brown,  "an  oration  delivered  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  one  himdredth  anniversary  of 
Congress.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  prints 
(mostly  portraits),  with  many  autographs,  have 
been  added.^ 

A.  F.  Hervey  of  Boston  is  a  collector  of  prints 
of  over  forty  years'  standing.  He  has  accumu- 
lated a  library  of  six  thousand  volumes  of  general 
literature,  and  has  done  some  private  illustrating. 
Among  his  illustrated  books  is  the  "Life  of  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,"  in  three  volumes,  with  three  hun- 


dred and  eleven  prints,  portraits,  and  views,  bound 
in  blue  crushed  levant,  elaborately  tooled  by  Mac- 
(lonald  &  Sons,  Boston.  "Although  our  hemi- 
sphere," says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "cannot  claim 
the  honor  of  having  brought  him  forth,  still  he  be- 
longs to  us,  and  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
author  of  'Evangeline.'  " 

Also  the  following  "Autobiography  of  Anna  E. 
Bray,"  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  prints,  portraits,  and  views,  many  of 
which  are  proofs,  bound  by  Sanford,  in  dark  olive 
crushed  levant,  Grolier  pattern,  silk  linings. 

"Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,"  three  vol- 
umes, extended  to  six  by  the  insertion  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  prints,  bound  by  Macdonald,  full 
crimson  calf.  Mr.  Hervey  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  the  illustrations  of  this  book. 

"Memoirs  of  Caroline  Fox,"  illustrated  by  three 
hundred  prints,  inlaid  by  Hathaway,  Poole  and  Dr. 
Pratt,  bound  by  Hathaway;  also  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville's  "Memoirs,"  eight  volumes,  with  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  prints.  "Retrospects  of  a 
Long  Life,"  by  S.  C.  Hale,  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  prints ;  "Autobiography  of 
]\Irs.  Esther  L.  Piozzi,"  extended  to  two  volumes. 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  was,  "If  she 
was  not  the  wisest  she  was  undoubtedly  the  wit- 
tiest woman  in  the  world."  Boswell  has  enshrined 
Mrs.  Piozzi  in  the  immortal  circle  of  wits  and  poets 
who  will  live  forever  in  his  work.  "Life  of  Rev- 
erend George  Crabbe" ;  "Life  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton": 

"The  marvelous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride," 

by  John  Dix ;  "Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  extended  to 
two  volumes,  one  hundred  prints  and  autograph 
letters  of  Byron — "the  proud  imperious  boy" ; 
"London  and  Its  Celebrities,"  extended  from  two 
to  four  volumes ;  "Life  of  George  Bryan  Brum- 
mel,"  known  as  "Beau  Brummel."  bound  in  full 
crimson  levant ;  also  "Monograph  on  Privately 
Illustrated  Books"  (first  edition),  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  inserted  prints,  bound  by  Macdonald 
&  Sons  in  crushed  olive  levant,  tooled  around  out- 
side and  in,  with  paneled  silk  linings. 

There  is  no  subject  to  trace  the  progress  of 
which   affords   greater   pleasure  than  that   of  the 


1  The  collection  of  autographs  which  Mr.  Dreer  has 
been  over  forty  years  accumulating  has  been  presented 
to  the  Pennsj^lvania  Historical  Society.  They  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  fire-proof  room  in  the  society  buildings.  A 
catalogue  of  this  wonderful  collection  is  being  made;  it 
will  be  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  of  about  five  hundred 
rages  each.  Of  this  sumptuous  work  only  tv/o  hiindred 
conies  will  be  printed  for  private  distribution.  The  value 
of  this  collection  is  said  to  be  about  $150,000. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  letter  or  other  manuscript  of 


nearly  every  poet  and  author  who  wrote  in  the  English 
language.  There  are  about  fifteen  by  William  Penn, 
twenty-five  by  Washington,  all  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  (except  two),  all  the  generals  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  governors  of  all  the  States,  hun- 
dreds of  letters  of  famoiis  actors,  actresses,  singers,  and 
artists.  They  are  arranged  under  heads  of  clergymen, 
philanthronists,  philosophers,  physicians,  alchemists, 
chemists,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  geologists,  arch- 
asologists,  artists,  poets,  inventors,  authors,  actors,  law- 
yers, etc.,  etc. 
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drama  and  dramatic  literature.  From  its  first  ap- 
pearance upon  the  Attic  stage,  from  the  greatest 
antiquity/  it  has  descended  on  the  stream  of  time 
with  varying  popularity  and  success,  but  always 
with  important  results  to  society.  "The  early 
drama,"  says  Stedman,  "was  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
passionate  and  adventurous  era.  The  stage  bore 
to  the  period  the  relations  of  the  modern  novel  and 
newspaper  of  our  own,  not  only  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  but  showing  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time."  ^  Its  efifect  upon  the  moral  status  of 
society  has  been  in  proportion  to  its  encourage- 
ment by  the  enlightened  few  and  its  consequent 
moral  elevation.  The  great  moral  work  of  the 
drama  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  undergo  the  task  of  self  examination  and 
condemnation ;  hence  they  turn  to  the  drama  to 
perform  for  them  an  anatomy  of  their  moral  lives 
which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  do  for  them- 
selves. We  can  discern  and  rebuke  the  perturbing 
acts  of  human  life  when  presented  in  the  fiction  of 
the  play,  a  kind  of  reflex  moral  didactics,  which  re- 
lieve us  from  direct  condemnation.  Consequently 
the  stage  possesses  a  great  conservative  advantage 
over  the  aggressiveness  of  the  pulpit  as  a  moral 
instructor.  It  presents  the  living  module,  and  is 
in  fact  an  extra-illustrated  book  of  phases  of  human 
life  with  moving,  living,  thinking  pictures,  and  its 
pages  are  turned  over  to  represent  the  events  of 
an  ordinarily  long  life  foreshortened  into  a  few 
hours.  Nothing  is  calculated  to  afford  more  solid 
instruction  or  more  rational  amusement  than  a 
well-constructed  drama,  and  if  it  be  well  repre- 
sented or  illustrated  with  proper  illustrations,  it  is 
tenfold  more  effective,  "a  teaching  by  precept  with 
examples  before  us."  Old  Michel  Montaigne  con- 
fesses in  his  essays  that  he  performed  a  like  criti- 
cism upon  his  own  life  by  constantly  reading  Plu- 
tarch's "Lives."  Private  illustrators  of  books  have 
taken  more  naturally  to  the  drama  than  any  other 
subject.  Among  those  who  have  enlarged  our 
views  on  the  literature  of  the  drama  by  illustrating 
it  in  books,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  pains- 


1  Dramatic  representations  in  England  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  what  were  termed  "Miraci3  Plays,"  the 
first  of  which,  in  Latin,  by  Hilarius,  an  English  monk, 
was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
These  "Miracle  Plays"  were  legendary  representations  of 
saints  and  martyrs  founded  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment histories.  Their  literary  importance  was  never 
very  great,  although  traces  of  similar  exhibitions  are  dis- 
coverable in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  A  lingerins 
survival  still  exists  at  Ober-Ammergau.  All  of  which 
may  probably  be  traced  to  the  Bacchic  of  Eleuainian 
Mysteries. 

2  We  have  no  doubt  that  had  the  greatest  of  all  poems, 
"Paradise  Lost,"  been  cast  in  a  dramatic  mold,  as  at  first 
conceived  by  the  author,  and  as  the  four  earliest  drafts 
still  extant  indicate,  instead  of  an  epic,  it  would  have 
given  a  brighter  immortality  to  both  author  and  poem. 


taking  is  Thomas  J.  McKee  of  New  York,  and  the 
amount  of  material  which  he  has  amassed  for  the 
use  of  the  future  historian  is  valuable  beyond  all 
estimate.  His  great  accumulation  is  the  principal 
source  from  which  material  has  been  drawn  to 
illustrate  operatic  and  dramatic  articles  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  monthly  maga- 
zines. 

Mr.  McKee  began  early  as  an  illustrator.  It  was 
his  custom  to  purchase  all  rarities  relating  to  the 
drama,  as  autographs,  prints,  portraits  and  play- 
bills, as  they  came  in  his  way ;  in  fact  he  put  him- 
self in  the  way  to  find  them.  In  this  manner  he  had 
accumulated  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  for 
future  use  at  very  moderate  rates. 

In  glancing  over  the  illustrated  biographies  of 
actors  and  dramatists  as  they  are  spread  before  us 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  McKee,  we  note  Thomas  Bet- 
terton,  Joe  Haynes,  James  Quinn,  Mrs.  Anne  Cat- 
ley,  Mr.  G.  A.  Bellamy,  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Jordan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  Miss 
Eliza  Farren,  Countess  of  Derby,  Miss  O'Neill,  Air. 
John  Palmer,  "the  only  man  of  his  day,"  says 
Boaden,  "who  could  walk  the  stage  and  occupy 
it" ;  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  who  was  noted  for  his  bad 
stage  manners;  Mr.  William  Parsons,  Madame 
Marie  Rose  Vestris,  celebrated  in  tragedy ;  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews,  Mr.  George  F.  Cooke,  the  best 
Richard  since  the  days  of  Garrick ;  Mr.  John  J. 
Kemble,  Mr.  R.  W.  AUiston,  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Macready,  Mr.  James  Wallack,  and 
Mr.  John  Cooper.  The  biographies,  memoirs  and 
reminiscences  included  in  this  list  have  been  greatly 
extended,  and  are  replete  with  rare  portraits,  auto- 
graphs, playbills  and  prints  of  stage  views  and 
scenery. 

In  his  illustration  of  Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "Rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  Stage,"  Mr.  McKee  has  out- 
stripped all  competitors.  Pie  has  extended  this 
work  to  twenty  folio  volumes  by  the  insertion  of 
over  five  thousand  prints,  portraits,  portraits  in 
costume,  several  hundred  original  drawmgs  by 
Hosier,  Graef  and  Toedteberg,  and  hundreds  of 
playbills.  This  is  truly  a  cyclopean  work ;  we  shall 
shrink  from  any  effort  to  convey  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  it  by  means  of  language.  While  we  are  ex- 
ploring the  depths  of  these  dramatic  treasures,  our 
attention  is  called  to  a  companion  work.  Dr.  John 
Doran's  "Annals  of  the  English  Stage,"  extciuled 
to  ten  folio  volumes. 

iVnd  then  that  inimitable  impersonator  of  Shy- 
lock,  Othello  and  Richard,  Edmund  Kean,  is  men- 
orized  in  two  hundred  portraits  ami  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  playbills  in  four  folio  volumes, 
also  portraits  of  his  grandfather,  George  Saville 
Carey,    his    mother,    Nancy  Carey,  his  uncle  and 
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sometimes  reputed  father,  Moses  Kean.  Many 
autograph  letters  of  Kean  and  a  holograph  poem 
are  inserted.  When  it  is  considered  that  playbills 
such  as  are  contained  in  this  work  sell  in  London 
at  from  $5  to  $160  each,  some  notion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  this  method  for  preserving-  the  memory 
of  a  great  actor  may  be  obtained.  Kean  was  the 
most  susceptible  to  applause  of  any  man  who  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage.  He  became  so  discouraged 
on  one  occasion  that  he  declared  he  would  "never 
go  on  the  stage  again  if  the  pit  kept  its  hands  in 
its  pockets.  Such  an  audience  would  extinguish 
Altna,"  said  he. 

The  most  important  of  the  dramatic  biographies, 
however,  and  upon  which  Mr.  McKee  has  bestowed 
the  most  care  and  enthusiasm,  are  Downe's  "Life 
of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  extended  to  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, by  the  insertion  of  several  hundred  portraits, 
prints,  autographs  and  playbills  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  clown ;  J.  T.  Kirkman's 
"Life  of  Charles  Macklin,"  extended  to  five  vol- 
umes octavo,  and  containing  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred portraits,  playbills  and  autographs ;  and 
Thomas  Davies'  "Life  of  David  Garrick,"  the  great 
reformer  of  the  English  drama  and  restorer  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  stage,  in  four  folio  volumes. 
These  volumes  contain  perhaps  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  of  material  relating  to  Garrick  in 
America;  all  the  rare  McArdell  mezzotints  after 
Zoffany,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  rare  prints 
of  him  m  all  the  characters  in  which  he  ever  ap- 
peared and  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  engraved, 
some  of  which  are  apparently  unique ;  portraits  of 
his  father  and  wife  (as  Mademoiselle  Violetta), 
which  are  also  unique ;  numerous  autographs,  in- 
cluding several  of  Garrick  himself  and  of  all  his 
near  relatives,  and  with  hundreds  of  playbills  from 
his  early  appearance  to  his  final  leave-taking  of  the 
stage  in  1776. 

Here  are  also  Dr.  John  Francis'  "Old  New 
York,"  in  four  volumes,  large  paper,  profusely 
illustrated ;  and  Winthrop  Sargent's  "Life  of  Major 
Andre,"  extended  to  four  volumes,  containing,  be- 
sides many  other  illustrations,  a  manuscript  pro- 
logue in  Andre's  handwriting,  and  which  was 
spoken  by  him  at  the  John  Street  Theater  just  be- 
fore his  capture,  and  an  engraved  full-length  por- 
trait of  him  as  Adjutant-General — a  print  quite  un- 
known to  American  collectors.  Here  is  also  Izaak 
Walton's  "Complete  Angler,"  Pickering  edition  of 
1836,  swollen  to  six  thick  volumes. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  McKee 
has  not  confined  his  labors  exclusively  to  the 
drama.  He  has  also  copies  of  the  "Lives"  of 
Byron,  Burns,  Macaulay,  Stothard,  Cruikshank 
and  many  others. 


But  of  all  the  books  in  this  collection,  prodigality 
is  most  conspicuous  in  a  large-paper  copy  (only 
fifteen  printed)  of  Gabriel  Harrison's  "Life  and 
Works^  of  John  Howard  Payne,"  extended  to 
twelve  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  over  twenty-five 
hundred  prints,  portraits,  original  drawings  and 
water-colors,  autograph  letters  and  playbills, 
among  which  is  a  playbill  of  Payne's  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  June  12,  1813.  Neither  money 
nor  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  memorial  of  the  author  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  existence.  Here  are  also 
all  the  known  engraved  portraits  of  Payne  from 
boyhood  to  old  age,  besides  several  drawings  of 
portraits  which  have  never  heretofore  been  repro- 
duced. Letters,  autograph  poems,  extracts  from 
his  diary  and  journal  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  and  down  to  his  death  at 
Tunis  in  1852,  are  here  preserved. 

An  extract  from  his  journal  shows  that  he  was 
manager  of  Sadlers  Wells  Theater  in  1820.  Dur- 
ing this  engagement  he  contracted  debts,  for  the 
non-payment  of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
The  journal  relates  that,  having  had  a  new  play  ac- 
cepted at  the  Covent  Garden  Theater,  he  induced 
his  kind-hearted  jailer  to  accompany  him  surrepti- 
tiously on  his  parole  d'honneur  to  the  gallery  of 
the  theater,  to  witness  his  drama,  "Therese,  the 
Orphan  of  Geneva."  The  play  was  a  success,  and 
on  its  first  production  realized  enough  to  satisfy  all 
his  creditors. 

The  work  contains  drawings  of  the  American 
Consulate  at  Tunis,  the  room  in  which  Payne  lived 
and  died,  his  tomb,  etc. ;  these  were  executed  by  a 
special   commission   for   Mr.    McKee.^    And   now 


1  There  was  a  work  called  "The  Thespian  Mirror,"  writ- 
ten by  John  Howard  Payne  before  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  published  by  Southwick  and  Hardcastle,  No.  2 
Wall  Street,  in  1806.  This  work,  I  believe,  has  become 
very  scarce.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy.  Mr.  Gabriel 
Harrison,  however,  had  access  to  one,  from  which  he 
Guoted  in  his  "Life  of  Payne."  The  only  perfect  copy 
known  to  exist  was  sold  at  the  Philip  Hine  sale  in  1875. 
This  contained  the  portrait  of  T.  A.  Cooper,  tragedian.* 


*  Since  which  Mr.  McKee  has  obtained  several  num- 
bers of  "The  Thespian  Mirror,"  and  they  are  included 
among  the  illustrations  of  this  work.  "The  Mirror"  was 
a  weekly  dramatic  publication.  Paj'ne  was  also  editor  of 
the  "Pastime,"  a  weekly  devoted  entirely  to  literature, 
and  published  while  he  was  in  college. 

1  The  colossal  bronze  bust  of  John  Howard  Payne 
erected  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  from  its  inception 
to  its  final  dedication^  is  as  distinctly  the  product  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  affection  of  Gabriel  Harrison  for  this 
neglected  genius  as  the  book  which  bears  his  name  as 
author  upon  its  title-page.  The  Faust  Club,  of  Brooklyn, 
came  into  being  in  a  moment  propitious  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  long-cherished  notion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  he 
suceeded  in  infusing  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  into 
many  members  of  the  club.  A  Monument  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  John  Y.  Culyer,  Frederick  T. 
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comes  a  "Memorial  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson," 
the  first  American  wood  engraver,  by  Benson  J. 
LyOssing,  Esq.  This  interesting  book  has  been  ex- 
tended to  ten  octavo  volumes  by  the  most  wonder- 
ful collection  of  prints,  portraits,  paintings,  draw- 
ings and  autograph  letters  that  were  ever  brought 
together  in  one  book.  It  not  alone  illustrates  the 
life  and  works  of  Dr.  Anderson,  but  it  is  also  a  his- 
tory by  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  in  America.  These  volumes  con- 
tain several  hundred  prints,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
drawings,  mostly  by  Dr.  Anderson  himself,  among 
which  are  portraits  in  water-color  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family ;  also  of 
Dr.  Young,  William  Morgan  and  Lansing,  beauti- 
fully executed  after  the  manner  of  miniatures,  with 
upward  of  one  hundred  autograph  letters  of  Ander- 
son, his  father,  mother  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  besides  those  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Irving,  Lossing,  Duyckinck,  Dr.  Young, 
William  Morgan,  Adams,  and  about  one  hundred 
others;  also  specimens  of  Dr.  Anderson's  engrav- 
ing on  copper,  wood  and  other  material,  his  earliest 
crude  efforts  on  type-metal  or  some  other  soft  ma- 
terial, his  engravings  on  hard  wood  executed  in  his 
prime,  and  in  which  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  ever 
been  excelled,  even  by  the  great  Bewick. 

In  his  old  age  Dr.  Anderson  continued  engrav- 
ing for  his  amusement.  His  workshop  was  what 
had  formerly  been  a  shed  situated  at  the  rear  end 
of  his  back  yard.  In  the  winter  he  put  up  a  small 
stove  and  continued  to  work  there,  and  the  family 
frequently  heard  the  old  gentleman  splitting  wood 
to  supply  his  stove ;  in  the  spring  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  split  up  and  used  for  fuel  a  large 
quantity  of  his  engraved  boxwood  blocks,  repre- 
senting some  of  his  largest  and  finest  engravings, 
and  which  he  had  kept  for  several  years. 

The  last  two  named  works,  "Payne"  and  "An- 
derson," are  more  than  illustrated  books,  more  than 
memorials — they  are  monuments  erected  by  a 
warm  heart  to  commemorate  unobtrusive  genius. 
Fragile,  indeed,  are  such  testimonials,  and  yet  they 
are  more  enduring  than  stone.  When  Cheops 
erected  that  stupendous  pile  of  granite,  the  great 
pyramid,  Pi  Rama,  the  Mountain,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  perpetuate  his  name,  he  little  sus- 
pected that  an  insignificant  weed,  growing  beside 
the  Nile,  would  become  a  more  durable  register  of 
his  fame  than  all  the  quarried  granite  of  Mokatan. 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  are  still  innocent 
of   the   binder's   art.     Mr.    McKee   has    a   theory, 


founded  upon  experience,  that  an  illustrated  book, 
when  bound  and  placed  on  a  library  shelf,  ceases 
to  attract  and  retain  the  same  interest  held  for  it 
before  binding. 

The  preceding  sketch  enumerates  but  a  small 
portion  of  Mr.  McKee's  library;  for,  in  addition 
to  his  illustrated  books,  it  contains  several  hundred 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
English  and  American  drama,  and  including  many 
old  quarto  plays,  scarce  and  rare  editions  of  early 
English  and  American  poetry,  and  many  other 
works  of  the  extremest  rarity;  an  atmosphere  and 
odor  of  literature  and  books  seem  to  pervade  the 
entire  premises. 

The  conformable  fitness  of  accident  is  sometimes 
more  remarkable  than  the  most  studied  design. 
The  sequence  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  pre- 
served, almost  without  a  break,  in  the  succeeding 
collection  of  Joseph  Norton  Ireland  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Ireland  has  illustrated  his  "Rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  Stage,"  printed  on  Whatman 
drawing  paper  (only  two  printed),  to  nineteen  thick 
folio  volumes,  by  the  insertion  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  five  illustrations,  of  which  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-five  are  portraits  of  actors, 
authors  and  musical  composers ;  two  hundred  and 
thirty  are  autographs ;  seven  hundred  and  eight  are 
playbills ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  views  of 
theaters  and  other  public  buildings;  one  hundred 
and  twelve  scenes  from  plays,  and  ninety-six  are 
maps,    prologues,    epilogues    and    newspaper    cut- 


tmgs. 


Hoyt,  and  the  writer.  George  G.  Barnard  acted  as 
treasurer  for  the  committee.  This  organization  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  the  Payne  Memorial;  and  the  Faust 
Club  "spun  its  task,"  did  its  one  good  work,  and  died. 


The  original  playbills  include  many  from  1791 
to  1796,  and  there  is  one  reproduction  of  a  bill  of 
December  20,  1753.  Among  the  autographs  are 
one  each  of  the  Hon.  Rip  Van  Dam,  Hugh  Gaine, 
William  Dunlap  and  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  together 
with  those  of  the  whole  old  Park  Theater  com- 
pany attached  to  a  complimentary  letter  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Barry  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell 
benefit,  June  19,  1833 — namely,  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr. 
Blakely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durie,  Mrs.  Clara  Fisher, 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilson,  John 
Jones  (vocalist),  William  Horace  Keppell,  Gilbert 
Nexen,  John  Povey,  Henry  Placide,  Alexander 
Rae,  Miss  E.  Rae,  T.  PI.  Reynoldsen,  Peter  Rich- 
ings,  and  many  others.  The  above  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Ireland  by  Mr.  Barry.  There  are 
many  interesting  marginal  notes  of  receipts  for 
many  nights'  performances  from  the  treasurer's 
book  of  the  old  Park  Theater,  with  a  marvelous 
amount  of  other  interesting  material  concerning 
that  old  theater. 

There  is  in  this  collection  a  manuscript  memoir 
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of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Duff/  in  four  thick  quarto  vol- 
umes, containing  two  hundred  and  two  original 
programs,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  J.  R.  Duff 
on  every  one  of  them ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  portraits,  eleven  views  of  theaters,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  autographs,  including  those  of 
herself  and  of  her  second  husband,  Joel  G.  Seaver ; 
her  son,  Thomas  T.  Duff;  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell ;  also 
many  of  her  religous  compositions.  The  printed 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Duff,  also  extended  to  four  quarto 
volumes,  contained  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
portraits  and  other  engravings,  eighty-three  auto- 
graphs, and  forty-four  original  bills  bearing  her 
name,  including  those  of  her  performances  at 
Drury  Lane — in  all  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
illustrations,  besides  fifty-one  critical  notices  by 
the  press ;  also  some  programs  and  playbills  of  her 
performances  in  Dublin  in  1809-10. 

The  octavo  memoir  of  the  tragedian  Thomas  A. 
Cooper  has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of 
more  than  two  hundred  portraits  and  views  and 
thirty-six  autograph  letters,  among  which  are  the 
rare  ones  of  Holcroft,  Godwin  and  Thomas  Wig- 
nell.  Other  interesting  letters  are  those  of  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  and  his  daughter,  Priscilla  (Mrs. 
Robert  Tyler),  his  other  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, his  wife  and  various  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Fairlie  family  into  which  he  married. 
In  two  folio  volumes  accompanying  the  above  are 
inserted  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  original  bills 
bearing  his  name,  from  the  Bath,  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theaters  of 
England,  and  of  the  different  theaters  of  Boston, 
Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,    Pittsburg    and    New    Orleans,    with 


1  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune — Sir:  I  have  just  read, 
with  much  interest,  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Joseph  N. 
Ireland's  "Life  of  Mary  Duff."  She  v/as  a  woman  difficult 
to  describe,  but,  as  the  girls  say,  "just  perfectly  lovely." 
There  are  not  many  living  who  can  remember,  as  I  do, 
of  having  seen  her  many  times  when  she  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Boston  Theater  Company,  of  which  Snelling 
Powell  was  manager.  The  company  included  Mrs. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Duff,  Mrs.  Darley,  with  Bernard,  Dickinson 
(afterward  Dickson),  Duff,  Entwistle,  and  others.  I  re- 
member seeing  her  play  with  Cooke  and  also  with 
Tom  Cooper.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  about  1832. 
She  was  the  heroine  of  some  very  pathetic  play,  and  dur- 
ing the  performance  I  happened  to  be  "at  the  wings," 
and  said  to  her,  "Why,  how  naturally  you  appeared  to 
sorrow;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  were  actually  crying." 
"Why,  bless  you,  I  was  crying  like  a  baby  all  the  time, 
because  I  was  so  interested.  I  always  try  to  feel  that  I 
am  really  the  character  which  I  represent,  and  to-night 
I  tried  hard  to  stop  crying,  fearing  'the  house'  would 
think  I  was  overdoing  my  business."  Yes,  she  was 
lovely,  and  when  she  was  talking  with  me,  she  seemed 
as  simple  as  a  school-girl  (not  one  of  the  present  day, 
though).     Respectfully, 

James  W.  Hale.     (Born  in  1801.) 

New  York.  June  22,  1882. 


manuscript   copies   of   more   than   fifteen   hundred 
other  bills  bearing  his  name. 

"The  Early  Players  of  Great  Britain,  from  1564 
to  1800,"  occupy  three  quarto  volumes  in  this  col- 
lection, numbering  three  hundred  and  fifty  actors. 
To  Garrick  and  his  contemporaries  are  assigned 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  full-length  sixteenmo 
portraits,  some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Horace 
Walpole's  "Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,"  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
portraits,  is  extended  to  four  quarto  volumes.  The 
eighteen  volumes  of  "English  History  and  Biog- 
raphy," which  has  been  enlarged  from  "The  Four 
Georges,"  "George  III.,"  "Queen  Charlotte,"  and 
"William  IV.,"  contain  twenty-three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  engravings.  "Queen  Victoria  and 
Her  Ancestors  Up  to  Alfred  the  Great,"  with  fifty- 
seven  portraits  inserted,  makes  a  large  folio  acces- 
sion to  this  library. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  a  large  collection  of  dramatic 
and  miscellaneous  matter,  composed  principally  of 
portraits  awaiting  assignment. 

J.  J.  Glessner  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  an  effort  to  illustrate  John  Baskerville's 
"Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  He  has  also  illustrated 
and  extended  "Walton's  Compleat  Angler,"  "The 
Table-Talk  of  John  Selden,"  "Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,"  by  George  Cavendish.  Mr.  Glessner  has 
several  other  works  in  progress. 

To  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  in  private 
illustrating  requires  a  great  versatility  of  talent, 
and  the  sage  of  proverbial  philosophy  will  say 
"with  no  fixed  purpose  in  any,"  or,  in  the  more 
homely  language  of  the  adage,  "a  Jack  at  all  trades 
and  good  at  none."  As  an  example  in  direct  refu- 
tation of  this  old  saw,  we  introduce  to  the  reader 
Mr.  Douglas  Taylor  of  New  York,  known  as  a 
printer,  writer,  publisher  and  politician.  As  a 
dramatic  writer  and  critic  previous  to  his  political 
and  official  life,  from  i860  to  1880,  he  was  identified 
with  the  better  walks  of  the  drama,  and  had  accu- 
mulated a  great  number  of  works  and  prints  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  much  of  his  time  to 
private  illustrating,  and  has  visited  London  and 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections ;  the 
result  is  over  two  hundred  volumes  of  extra-illus- 
trated books.  He  is  thoroughly  heterodox  in  his 
methods,  never  enlarging  or  building  up  the  letter- 
press of  the  work,  and  very  few  are  extended  to 
more  than  four  volumes.  In  this  manner  he  has 
extended  the  greater  number  of  his  books,  adding 
specially  printed  title-pages  when  required.  Among 
them  are  the  "Lives"  and  "Memoirs"  of  Edmund 
Kean,  by  Barry  Cornwall;  James  Boaden's  "Lives" 
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of  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,  J.  P.  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Inchbald;  "Memoirs  of  Maria  Gasparo 
Vestris" ;  Raymond's  small  "Life"  of  Elliston, 
Dunlap  and  G.  F.  Cooke;  the  "Life  of  Charles 
Mathews"  and  the  "Table-Talk,"  both  by  Mrs. 
Mathews ;  Ree's  "Edwin  Forrest" ;  Goodwin's 
"Sketches  and  Impressions" ;  Colman's  "Random 
Records";  "Memoirs  of  Samuel  Foote" ;  Cunning- 
ham's "Nell  Gwynne";  "Life  of  Madame  Mali- 
bran";  Hogarth's  "Musical  Drama";  "Lives"  of 
Bannister,  Thomas  Dibdin,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan, 
George  Holland,  J.  W.  and  Lester  Wallack.  All 
the  above  are  extra-illustrated  with  a  prudent  suffi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  many  other  works  illustrative  of 
the  stage.  They  include  "Biographia  Dra- 
matica,"  Barton ;  Baker's  "Old  Actors" ;  Russell's 
"Representative  Actors" ;  Bernard's  "Retrospec- 
tions of  the  Stage" ;  "The  Thespian  Magazine" ; 
Hook's  "French  Stage";  "Dramatic  Mirror"; 
Gibber's  "History  of  the  Stage" ;  Donaldson's 
"Recollections";  Robinson's  "Old  Playgoer"; 
"The  Covent  Garden  Journal." 

Mr.  Taylor  has  paid  especial  regard  to  illustrat- 
ing the  works  of  Laurence  Hutton,  having  com- 
pleted both  the  large  and  small  paper  editions  of 
Hutton  and  Mathews,  five  volumes,  "Actors  and 
Actresses,"  with  a  view  more  to  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  of  the  illustrations  inserted;  also 
Laurence  Hutton's  "Plays  and  Players" ;  "Occa- 
sional Addresses"  of  the  same  author;  his  "Ber- 
nard's "Retrospections  of  America"  ;  "The  Literary 
Landmarks  of  London,"  and  his  last  success, 
"The  Curiosities  of  the  Stage."  Mr.  Taylor  has 
one  volume  which  is  certainly  unique :  it  is  "Old 
London  Comedians,"  a  collection  from  pamphlets 
illustrated  by  autographs,  portraits  and  players' 
bills  tastily  arranged,  the  inlaying  by  Trent  and 
Moreau,  the  binding  by  R.  W.  Smith. 

He  has  an  especial  affection  for  his  native  city. 
New  York,  and  has  illustrated  many  books  of  its 
history;  among  which  the  favorites  are  Dr.  John 
W.  Francis'  "Discourse" ;  William  A.  Duer's  "Old 
New  York";  David  T.  Valentine's  "History  of 
New  York";  Benson  J.  Lossing's  "History  of  New 
York  City,"  four  volumes ;  William  Barnes'  "Cen- 
tenary History" ;  John  B.  Moreau's  "American 
Chronology,"  and  incidentally  "Brief  Memoirs"  of 
James  W.  Beekman,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Charles 
P.  Daly,  Charles  O'Connor,  James  W.  Gerard  and 
Horace  Greeley.  The  "History  of  the  Tammany 
Society"  has  been  a  pet  project  of  Mr.  Taylor  for 
some  years  past,  and  when  finished  will  make  eight 
volumes  of  great  interest. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  wonderful  collection 


of  privately  illustrated  volumes,  already  completed, 
are  mainly  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as 
"Leigh  Hunt";  Pennant's  "Old  London" ;  "Byron" 
and  "Shakespeare,"  with  the  usual  three  or  four 
hundred  illustrations;  Mrs.  Frances  TroUope's 
"Work";  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  "Voyage 
Around  the  World,"  extended  to  four  handsome 
volumes;  Dibdin's  "Tour  in  France  and  Ger- 
many"; Samuel  S.  Cox's  "Travels";  Henry  Swin- 
burne's "Courts  of  Europe";  Samuel  C.  Hall's 
"Memoirs,"  in  two  thick  volumes,  with  many  fine 
prints  and  autographs;  Matthew  S.  Davis'  "Life 
of  Aaron  Burr";  Madame  Le  Brun's  "Memoirs"; 
"The  Life  of  George  IV.,"  and  Gait  and  Lady 
Bury's  "Diary  of  a  Scamp";  also  John  Gait's 
"Lives  of  the  Players,"  in  two  volumes;  "Horace 
Walpole  and  His  World,"  in  two  volumes;  "Men 
and  Manners  in  America";  Fanny  Kemble's  "Rec- 
ord," in  three  volumes;  "Marriages  of  the  Bour- 
bons," four  volumes ;  Baron  Wrangall's  "Memoirs" 
in  three  volumes;  "Life  of  Francis  Hill";  "The 
Life  of  Comte  Philibert  Grammont,"  with  the 
Harding  and  Scriven  illustrations,  and  additional 
etchings,  including  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
fitting  appendixes  to  "Nell  Gwynne."  "Memoirs 
of  the  Artist  William  P.  Frith,"  in  three  volumes 
duodecimo,  contains  some  worthy  portraits. 
Among  essentially  literary  works  are  Miss  Mary 
Russell  Mitford's  "Recollections" ;  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's "Poets  of  England";  N.  P.  Willis'  "Letters," 
and  O.  W.  Holmes'  "Hundred  Days  in  Europe." 
There  are  at  least  one  hundred  other  volumes 
which  go  to  make  up  this  collection  of  illustrated 
books. 

Here  are  Garrick,  Siddons,  Betterton,  Barry, 
Booth,  Foote,  Liston — in  short,  all  the  knights  of 
the  "sock  and  garter"  who  have  trod  their  hour 
upon  the  stage  and  passed  away,  leaving  behind 
names  to  be  honored  and  respected. 

But  in  all  this  omniform  collection  of  illustrated 
books  we  look  in  vain  for  such  familiar  titles  as 
Dickens,  Doran,  Walton  or  Ireland;  and  although 
Mr.  Taylor  has  these  works  in  his  library  and  ex- 
presses a  profound  admiration  for  the  last-named 
author,  his  work  illustrated  is  not  numbered  among 
his  extended  books. 

Mr.  Taylor  informed  us,  and  we  thought  with  a 
little  pompousness  of  expression,  that  there  were 
books  in  the  English  language  which  he  had  not 
privately  illustrated — a  fact  which  had  not  occurred 
to  us.    Ignoti  nulla  cupido. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most  valuable 
and  charming  prints  are  here  stored,  we  may  hope 
perniaiiontly,  for  preservation  and  the  use  of  the 
future    historian.     However,  above  all  things,  we 
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trust  their  present  form  is  suHiciently  attractive  to  earnestness  of  expression  represented  in  that  print 

preserve  them  from  the  hand  of  vandahsm.     We  oi    John    P.    Kemble    as    Penruddock,    drawn    by 

are  here  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  these  de-  VV'agenian   and    engraved    by    Wright  ?   or  that  of 

liglitful  memories  of  past  ages — engraved  portraits  John  yuick  as  Spado,  painted  by  Dupont  and  en- 

so  many  grand   examples   of  which   are  tenderly  graved  by  Ridley?  or  that  most  marvelously  free 

cared  for  in  the    foregoing    collection,  while  their  and  characteristic  print  of  Sam  Houston  by  Buttre 

originals,  painted  portraits,  have  already  crumbled  from  a  daguerreotype? 

to  dust ;  these  and  their  many  duplicated  repre-  The  vision  of  the  perpetual  youth  of  Leigh  Hunt 
sentatives  only  remain.  suggested  to  us  by  the  portrait  painted  by  Jackson 
We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  preference,  and  engraved  by  Freeman  is  a  delightful  contem- 
not  very  popular,  however,  that  for  enduring  grace  plation.  We  only  know  him  as  represented  in  this 
and  symmetry  there  is  no  impersonation  of  the  print,  young  and  in  statuesque  repose.  We  love 
human  features  which  is  superior  to  the  skilfully  these  old  prints,  portraits,  for  their  immobility, 
and  artistically  executed  steel  engraving,  which,  if  their  eternal  youth,  while  we  are  merely  passing 
thoughtfully  cared  for,  will  preserve  its  freshness  shadows.  Generation  after  generation  may  pass 
and  sharpness  for  hundreds  of  years ;  this  is  not  away,  but  the  prints  of  Chaucer,  Erasmus  and 
true  of  painting.  Our  memory  retains  but  one  im-  More  survive  forever.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
age  of  old  Erasmus ;  it  is  always  the  calm,  resigned  Salisbury,  speaks  of  the  consolation  a  poor  clergy- 
and  pellucid  expression,  which  characterizes  that  man  derived  from  a  print  by  Stothard  of  Chaucer 
print  from  the  engraving  of  Scriven.  We  have  and  his  brother  pilgrims  journeying  toward  Can- 
known  him  sixty  years,  and  he  is  as  youthful  now  terbury  with  the  early  dawn  breaking  over  the 
as  when  we  first  met  him.  Has  the  reader  ever  Dulwich  Hills !  It  was  the  only  picture  in  the 
looked  into  the  depth  of  that  print  of  "Sir  Humph-  house.  This  humble  priest  had  written  his  sermons 
rey  Davy,"  by  Lawrence,  also  engraved  by  for  over  half  a  century  under  the  gaze  of  the  im- 
Scriven?  Oil  and  pigments  may  equal,  but  the  mutable  Chaucer.  He  had  baptized,  married,  and 
burin  has  here  accomplished  work  which  the  brush  buried  three  generations  of  the  townspeople  during 
will  never  surpass.  Can  you  ever  forget  the  ex-  his  pastorate,  but  there  still  was  Chaucer  in  the 
pression  of  Morghen's  "Dante,"  engraved  by  Wag-  evening  sunshine,  calmly  smiling,  hale  and  thought- 
staff?  Does  the  original  painting  of  "Inigo  Jones"  ful,  and  gentle  as  he  was  fifty  years  since — or  as  he 
by  Vandyke  possess  more  strength,  more  force  of  looked  four  hundred  years  ago;  while  the  parish 
character  in  the  subject  than  the  print  of  Smith,  or  register,  says  Bishop  Fisher,  of  this  patient  laborer 
that  of  Ben  Jonson  engraved  by  Scriven,  or  .the  showed  the  mutability  of  his  surroundings,  and 
print,  engraved  by  Knight,  of  Hastings,  from  the  from  which  he  quotes : 

painting  by  Reynolds?  March  15.    "Preached  on  Roger  Flail,  the  village 

Select  prints  from  the  engravers  and  painters  of  champion,  who  was  drowned  in  the  mill-dam  last 

the  middle  period  which  have  no  claim  upon  our  week." 

prejudices  in  consequence  of  their  rarity,  but  which  May  10.      "Sermon  on  Bella  Pearl,  who  died  day 

have  a  value  on  honest  estimate  upon  honest  execu-  before  yesterday  of  a  fever." 

tion,  and  study  them.    Take  the  portrait  of  Charles  Sept.  20.     "Preached  on  old  Hearty,  who  looked 

Du  Jardin,  a  pupil  of  Berghem,  painted  by  himself  as  if  he  would  last  forever,  and  who  is  now  cold  and 

and  engraved  by  Boydell ;  Christoper  Wren,  paint-  dead,  though  he  eat  a  tremendous  supper  of  cheese 

ed   by   Kneller   and   engraved   by    HoU;   Thomas  and  cucumbers  and  ale  the  night  before  he  died. 

More,  painted  by  Holbein  and  engraved  by  Wood-  Deus  id  vult." 

man;  Priestly,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stewart,  en-  The  masterpiece  of  the  illustrated  treasures  of 
graved  by  Holl ;  the  print  of  John  Marshall,  en-  Augustus  Toedteberg,  of  Brooklyn,  is  the  interest- 
graved  by  Durand  from  Inman;  Washington  Irv-  ing  narrative  of  "Nell  Gwynne" ;  it  boasts  of  pro- 
ing,  engraved  by  Danforth  from  Leslie;  Thomas  ductions  from  the  hands  of  Lombart,  Faithorne, 
Paine,  engraved  by  Easto  from  Romney.  In  these  Fisher,  Houbraken,  Picart,  Vandreblanc,  L'Armes- 
prints  we  have  preserved  from  all  time  the  faintest  son,  and  many  others ;  there  are  twenty  engravings 
ray  of  impinging  light  and  darkest  shadow  with  by  Vertue,  thirteen  by  Robert  White ;  the  illustra- 
the  same  purity  as  when  first  brought  to  the  light  tions  are  most  by  contemporaneous  artists,  and  are 
of  day,  while  many  of  the  paintings  of  the  same  five  hundred  and  forty-two  in  number,  of  which 
period  are  either  blackened  masses  or  irrecogniz-  twenty-two  are  portraits  of  Nell  Gwynne.  There  is 
able  so-called  restorations.  an  extremely  rare  portrait — folio,  proof  before  let- 
Can  anything  in  black  and  white  excel  the  true  ter — of    William    III.,  by  Verkolije;    another,  on 
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horseback,  by  Baron ;  also  portraits  of  Hobbes  and 
Dugdale  by  Hollar.  There  are  sixty-eight  folio 
mezzotints,  nineteen  of  which  are  by  Faber,  four  by 
Blooteling.  It  is  in  three  volumes,  large  folio,  and 
is  the  most  carefully  and  richly  prepared  copy  of 
"Nell  Gwynne"  we  have  yet  seen. 

Another  copy  of  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Eleanor 
Gywnne,"  London,  1752,  fifty  portraits  inserted. 

In  looking  over  these  immense  folios,  we  feel 
transported  to  a  world  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
There  are  Charles  the  Second,  Buckingham,  Roch- 
ester, Grammont,  Sedley,  Killigrew,  York,  Claren- 
don, Dryden,  Lely,  Castlemaine,  Stewart,  Nelly  and 
the  Queen,  Evelyn  and  the  wondering  Pepys.  Here 
is  everything  to  make  up  the  old  regime,  except  the 
naughty  infelicities. 

Next  comes  Egbert  Benson's  "Vindication  of  the 
Captors  of  Andre,"  printed  on  Whatman  drawing 
paper.  Of  this  edition  there  were  only  five  printed. 
This  copy  is  illustrated  to  elegant  repletion  with  en- 
tirely proof  prints. 

Here  we  also  encounter  "The  Book  Hunter,"  by 
John  Hill  Burton,  large  paper,  1882,  extended  to 
six  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  eight  hundred 
prints,  with  author's  memoir;  also  a  "Memoir  of 
Horace  Walpole,"  by  Austin  Dobson,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Percy  and  Leon  Moran,  one  of  fifty  copies 
on  Japan  paper,  about  four  hundred  illustrations ; 
"Memoirs  of  Comte  Grammont,"  three  volumes 
(1809),  extended  to  six  by  the  addition  of  three  hun- 
dred portraits. 

"Shakespeare's  England,"  by  William  Winter, 
1886.  This  is  a  delightful  little  book,  only  three 
and  three-quarters  by  five  and  one-half  inches.  The 
possibility  of  making  a  small  book  pretty  by  illus- 
trations is  demonstrated  in  this  charming  little  vol- 
ume ;  nearly  all  the  prints  have  been  inlaid  and  all 
fit  the  text.  There  are  ninety-six  illustrations, 
scenes  relating  to  Shakespeare. 

"The  Book  Lover's  Enchiridion,"  by  Alexander 
Ireland,  1883,  large  paper,  extended  from  one  vol- 
ume to  six  by  the  insertion  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  prints.  All  the  illustrations  of  this 
work  have  been  selected  to  conform  to  the  printed 
page.  The  great  majority  of  the  portraits  are 
gems.  For  this  copy  the  author  furnished  an  auto- 
graph letter,  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  some  cut- 
tings ;  bound  in  full  levant,  inside  cover  satin. 

"Henry  Irving,  A  Biographical  Sketch,"  by 
Austin  Brereton,  folio,  1884.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
copies,  on  large  hand-made  paper,  with  proof  of  the 
illustrations  on  India  paper.  The  one  volume  he 
has  extended  to  five  by  the  insertion  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  illustrations,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  are  dififerent  portraits  of  Henry 


Irving,  one  hundred  and  three  portraits  of  Ellen 
Terry,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  caricatures  of 
Irving,  nineteen  caricatures  of  Ellen  Terry,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  are  scenes  from  the  plays  of  Irv- 
ing, six  satin  programs,  thirty-eight  paper  pro- 
grams, portraits  of  actors,  authors,  cuttings,  criti- 
cisms, views  of  theaters,  etc.  An  autograph  quota- 
tion from  Hamlet  on  fly-leaf,  by  Irving. 

"Edwin  Forrest,  or  Forrestiana,"  made  up  of 
thirty-eight  obituaries  from  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers  of  dififerent  cities  and  the  country,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  cuttings  relating  to  his  life.  This 
material  was  inlaid  to  folio,  and  illustrated  by 
eighty-two  portraits,  fourteen  portraits  in  pen-and- 
ink  and  water-color,  many  proofs  on  India  paper 
There  were  sixteen  caricature  portraits  of  Forrest, 
colored  and  plain,  sixteen  scenes  from  plays,  four 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Forrest  (of  which  two  are  water- 
color  drawings),  four  portraits  of  Josephine  Clifton, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  play-bills,  rang- 
ing from  1827  to  1869,  of  the  Park  Theater,  the 
Bowery,  the  Church  street.  National,  Chatham, 
Old  Broadway,  Fourteenth  street,  Astor  Place, 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
Niblo's;  also  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Washington,  Pittsburg  theaters,  etc.  Two  large 
volumes,  half  levant.  "Hamlet,"  the  illustrated 
Knight's  edition,  1839,  ^^i^^  four  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
are  portraits  of  actors  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
nineteen  portraits  of  actresses  in  the  character  of 
Ophelia,  thirteen  imaginary  Hamlets  as  conceived 
by  artists,  and  thirty-one  Ophelias  of  the  same 
character;  one  hundred  and  twelve  scenes  of  the 
play,  eighty  playbills,  and  fifty  portraits  not  in 
character.  The  whole  extended  to  three  folio  vol- 
umes. "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Coghlan,"  quarto,  1864, 
only  twenty  printed,  two  hundred  portraits  added. 
the  "Operas  of  Richard  Wagner."  This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  and  unwrought  field  for  illustrating,  but 
it  is  certainly  very  promising  of  noble  results.  It 
embraces  the  Teutonic  and  Northern  mythology, 
the  Nibelungs,  the  Eddas,  the  Sagas,  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Rienzi,  the  medieval  life  of  Nurnberg,  the 
minstrelsy  of  that  period  as  illustrated  in  "Tann- 
hauser,"  and  the  Arthurian  legend  of  "Parsifal  and 
the  Holy  Grail,"  and  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Mr.  Toedteberg  has  also  illustrated  the  "Croak- 
ers" with  five  hundred  prints ;  also  the  old  favorite, 
the  "Bards  and  Reviewers,"  with  about  four  hun- 
dred illustrations.  The  materials  with  which  these 
books  are  extended  are  of  the  choicest  character. 
No  man  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  a  good  print, 
or  a  stronger  aversion  to  a  bad  one,  tlian  Mr. 
Toedteberg. 
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PHILIP    FRENAU, 

TPIE  PATRIOT  POET  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  pro- 
duced for  America  many  men  of  genius.  By  some 
unlooked-for  magic,  those  mysterious  bonds  of 
common  sympathy  and  fraternal  feeling  awakened 
the  people  of  Colonial  America  to  a  realization  of 
the  stern  exigencies  demanded  by  the  time.  Grim, 
dark  war  clouds  approached  from  a  distance ;  con- 
fused mutterings  of  an  awakened  people  and  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling  threatened  to  shake  tyranny 
to  its  very  foundations. 

Says  Matthew  Arnold :  "If  a  great  change  is  to 
be  made  in  human  affairs,  the  minds  of  men  will  be 
fitted  to  it ;  the  -general  opinions  and  feelings  will 
draw  that  way.  Every  fear,  every  hope  will  for- 
ward it." 

The  times  were  especially  fitted  to  awaken  in  men 
that  priceless  love  of  liberty  which  is  the  gift  of 
America  to  her  children.  The  sudden  awakening 
spread  through  America,  from  north  to  south — 
from  dear,  conservative  old  Boston  to  the  moun- 
tains of  \  irginia.  It  rang  its  tocsin  of  warning  in 
the  churches,  in  the  schools,  in  the  colleges,  and  the 
men  of  the  period  began  to  prepare  for  the  great 
struggle,  now  so  near,  which  was  forever  to  test 
the  powers  of  tyranny  and  constitutional  liberty. 

Sheltered  by  the  academic  walls  of  Nassau  Hall, 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  breathing  the  divine  at- 
mosphere of  patriotic  love  of  country,  was  one  des- 
tined to  wield  no  small  influence  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  patriots — Philip  Frenau,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  French  Huguenots.  He  had  in  his 
vein  that  blood  which  ever  kindles  hatred  untold 
against  tyranny  and  persecution.  It  needed  but  the 
wholesome,  life-giving  atmosphere  of  Princeton, 
the  ennobling  contact  with  such  men  as  the  vener- 
able Witherspoon,  President  of  the  College,  and  his 
classmates,  Hugh  Breckenridge,  James  Madison, 
Aaron  Burr  and  Gunning  Bedford,  to  awaken  in 
the  young  man  the  latent  fires  of  genius.  While 
the  lighter-minded  of  the  student  body,  in  their 
gaudy  colored  coats,  plush  vests  and  doeskin  knee- 
breeches,  the  dandyism  of  the  Colonial  youth  scarce 
hidden  under  the  black  gown,  paraded  their  finery 
up  and  down  Nassau  street,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  village  belles,  in  their  great  cylindrical  head- 
dresses and  lace  stomachers,  and  the  intense  disgust 
of  "ye  town  muckyer,"  in  his  corduroy  coat  and 
ticken  breeches,  the  young  Philip  Frenau  was  wont 
to  steal  down  the  Princeton  Hill  and  its  shaded 
walk  with  his  very  dear  friend,  Jemmy  Madison, 
and,  his  sad,  pale  face  ablaze  with  inspiration,  com- 


pose for  his  friend  the  mournful  elegiac  lines  replete 
with  the  soft,  delicate  charm  of  the  true  poet.  And 
so  his  college  days  speed  by — bright  and  happy  col- 
lege days,  with  the  chosen  few  whom  he  finds  con- 
genial. Called  to  early  morning  prayers  by  the 
blast  of  a  big  brass  horn  at  five  in  the  morning,  a 
simple  repast  of  meat,  hominy  and  potatoes  seldom 
varied,  many  hours  of  lectures  and  study,  it  is  only 
in  the  few  hours  of  recreation  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  that  he  finds  time  to  court  the  poetic 
muse.  But  during  these  college  days  at  Princeton 
he  managed  to  find  time  to  write  a  charming  poem 
in  blank  verse,  "The  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah." 
From  a  critical  standpoint,  the  quaint  old  Bible  tale, 
told  in  simple,  pretty  language,  is  not  over  meritori- 
ous, save  inasmuch  as  it  foreshadows  the  innate 
genius  of  the  author.  Another  of  his  earlier  poems 
on  "The  Rising  Glory  of  America,"  shows  power 
not  alone  in  rhyme  but  in  diction.  His  physique 
was  not  so  rugged  as  to  permit  of  his  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  time  which  stirred 
men's  souls,  but,  like  the  bards  of  the  olden  time, 
he  poured  out  his  soul  in  verse  to  cheer  the  patriots 
on  against  their  oppressors.  In  his  "Soliloquy," 
written  in  1775,  he  penetrates  the  desires,  thoughts 
and  ambitions  of  General  Gage.  He  deprecates  the 
stern  hardships  of  war,  he  raises  the  standard  of  lib- 
erty on  high,  and  places  a  world  of  meaning  in  the 
line, 

"He  built  his  pile  on  vanquished  liberty." 

Continuing  the  same  theme  in  "The  Midnight 
Consultations,"  he  shows  himself  the  true  patriot,  a 
worthy  son  of  America,  when  he  says : 

"O  my  poor  country:  why  sustain  these  ills? 
Why  rest  thy  navies  on  their  native  hills? 
See,  endless  forests  shade  the  uncultured  plain, 
Ascend  ye  forests  and  command  th<3  main. 
A  leafy  verdure  shades  the  mighty  mast. 
And  every  oak  bends  idly  to  the  blast. 
Earth's  entrails  teem  with  stores  for  your  defence, 
Descend  and  drag  the  stores  of  war  from  thence. 
Your  fertile  soil  the  flowing  sail  supplies. 
And  Europe's  arts  in  every  village  rise. 
No  want  is  yours.    Disdain  unmanly  fear, 
And  swear  no  tyrant  shall  reign  master  here." 

It  is  by  such  plaintive,  heart-stirring  appeals  that 
Frenau  voices  the  dogged  spirit  of  '76,  the  untiring 
love  of  the  cause  which  sustained  the  ragged  Con- 
tinentals at  Valley  Forge  and  enabled  them  to  bear 
with  resignation  and  hope  the  hardships  of  the  camp 
and  of  war-time.  Many  an  American  "Wolfe,"  in 
homespun,  leading  his  intrepid  band  on  some  mis- 
sion for  love  of  country,  doubtless  inspired  his  men 
and  urged  them  on  by  quoting  Frenau's  lines  writ- 
ten for  them  and  for  their  cause — 

"Winter  and  death  may  change  the  scene. 
The  ball  may  pierce,  the  cold  may  kill, 
And  dire  misfortunes  intervene. 
But  Freedom  shall  be  potent  still." 
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A  great  poet  is  the  creature  of  the  time  and  epoch. 
Circumstances  play  no  little  part  in  governing  the 
poetry  of  a  particular  decade.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  power  of  poetry  in  a  critical  period.  It  is  in  its 
very  essence  an  inspiration,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
inspiration  it  is  divine.  The  poetry  of  Philip  Fre- 
nau,  while  not  possibly  great  as  we  understand  the 
term,  yet  has  its  "element  of  greatness"  all  pervad- 
ing. Inasmuch  as  it  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written,  and  kept  alive  the  flagging  spirits  of 
the  patriot  bands,  it  is  deserving  of  a  lasting  place 
with  our  American  literary  idols. 

As  the  cause  of  the  patriots  grew  brighter,  and 
the  refulgent  star  of  liberty  rose  resplendent,  the 
patriot  poet's  heart  warmed  with  gratulation,  and 
he  sounded  the  first  note  of  triumph  : 

'"Tis  done,  and  Britain  for  her  madness  sighs — 
Take  warning,  tyrants,  and  henceforth  be  wise; 
If  o'er  mankind,  man  gives  you  regal  sway, 
Take  not  the  rights  of  humankind  away." 

In  1780  an  event  occurred  in  the  Hfe  of  Philip 
Frenau  which  changed  his  righteous  indignation 
against  the  British  into  a  fierce,  unrelenting  hatred. 
Captured  at  sea,  imprisoned  in  the  vile  durance  of 
a  British  prison  ship,  sufifering  untold  horrors  and 
indignities,  the  lofty  soul  of  Princeton's  patriot  poet 
was  stirred  to  its  very  depths,  and  he  produced  a 
graphic  picture  in  poetry,  a  masterpiece  in  word 
painting,  that  revealed  in  all  its  littleness  the  de- 
grading acts  of  the  British  soldiery. 

"The  various  horrors  of  these  hulks  to  tell, 
These  prison  ships  where  pain  and  penance  dwell. 
Were  death  in  tenfold  vengeance  holds  his  reign. 
And  injured  ghosts  yet  unavenged  complain. 
This  be  my  talk, — ungenerous  Britons  you 
Conspire  to  murder  whom  you  can't  subdue." 

During  the  Revolutionary  period  Frenau's  writ- 
ings were  multifarious.  Lyrics,  ballads,  hymns, 
epics — all  emanated  from  his  pen.  Satire  found 
full  play,  but  it  was  that  loftier  satire  that  hit  its 
mark  with  the  shaft  of  humor  rather  than  of  venom. 
"MacSwiggen"  has  its  lesson  for  the  satirist.  The 
"Epigrams  Against  Rivington,"  the  "Dialogue  Be- 
tween George  III  and  Charley  Fox" — all  give 
Frenau  a  high  place  among  our  American  satir- 
ists. The  "Lines  on  the  Fall  of  Cornwallis"  and 
"Philosophical  Reflections"  possess  a  certain  poig- 
nancy and  force,  which  entitle  them  to  a  lasting 
place  in  literature. 

It  is  not  alone  for  his  poems  of  the  Revolution 
that  Philip  Frenau  is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  but 
also  for  his  miscellanies.  His  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion, his  keen  perception  and  extended  vision,  his 
weird  power  of  word  painting,  and  graphic,  realistic 
pen  pictures,  all  have  their  particular  fascination. 
The  "House  of  Night"  is  a  ghostly,  uncanny  poem 


that  causes  an  involuntary  shudder,  and  it  has  in  it 
the  elements  which  have  placed  Goethe's  "Faust" 
upon  the  pinnacles  of  Immortality.  The  theme  it- 
self is  ghastly  in  its  conception,  representing,  as  it 
does,  the  approaching  end  of  grim  old  death,  pic- 
turing the  last  dread  hours  of  the  terrible  monarch, 
and  the  ghastly  funeral  at  dead  of  night.  His  de- 
scription of  Death  is  vividness  itself : 

"A  wide  leafed  table  stood  on  either  side, 
Well  fraught  with  phials,  half  their  liquids  spent. 
And  from  a  couch  behind  the  curtain's  veil, 
I  heard  a  hollow  voice  of  loud  lament. 
Turning  to  view  the  object  whence  it  came, 
My  frightened  eyes  a  horrid  form  surveyed. 
Fancy,  I  ovm  thy  power— Death  on  the  couch, 
With  fleshless  limbs  at  rueful  length  was  laid.' 

"And  o'er  his  head  flew  jealousies  and  cares. 
Ghosts,  imps  and  half  the  black  Tartarian  crew 
Archangels  damned,  nor  was  their  Prince  remote, 
Borne  on  the  vaporous  wings  of  Stygian  dew. 
Around  his  head,  by  the  dull  flambeaux  glare, 
I  saw  pale  phantoms — rage  to  madness  vext, 
Wan,  wasting  grief  and  evermusing  care, 
Distressful  pain  and  poverty  perplext. 

"Sad  was  his  countenance — if  we  can  call 
That  countenance  where  only  bones  were  seen — 
And  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets  dark  and  low, 
And  teeth  that  only  showed  themselves  to  grin." 

The  epitaph  of  Death  is  beautiful,  touching,  pa- 
thetic, deserving  of  preservation,  as  it  is  really  clas- 
sic in  sentiment.  The  first  two  and  the  last  stanzas 
of  the  epitaph  serve  as  an  illustration : 

"Death  in  his  tomb  his  weary  bones  hath  laid. 

Sick  of  dominion  o'er  the  human  kind, 
Behold  what  devastations  he  hath  made. 
Survey  the  millions  by  his  arm  confined. 

"Six  thousand  years  has  sovereign  sway  been  mine, 
None  but  myself  can  real  glory  claim — 
Great  Regent  of  the  world,  I  reigned  alone. 
And  princes  trembled  when  my  mandates  came. 

"Traveller,  wouldst  thou  his  noblest  trophies  seek. 

Search  in  no  narrow  spot  obscure  for  those; 
The  sea  profound,  the  surface  of  all  lands, 
Is  moulded  with  the  myriads  of  his  foes." 

His  sentiments  are  worthy  of  Grey,  of  whom  he 
ever  reminds  us,  of  whom  the  greatest  of  English 
critics  says :  "The  English  poet  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  compositions  wear  best  and  give 
one  the  most  entire  satisfaction — Grey."  Grey 
shows  aptness  of  diction — so  does  Frenau.  The 
themes  of  Grey  show  his  elevation  of  style — as  do 
those  of  Frenau.  Grey's  every  production  is  filled 
with  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.  Let  Frenau's 
"Deserted  Farmhouse,"  "The  Dying  Elm."  "The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt"  and  "Santa  Cruz"  answer  in 
this  respect  for  the  touch  of  nature.  Frenau's  lyric 
poetry  shows  depth  of  field ;  it  abounds  with  beau- 
tiful, impassioned  sentiments,  is  replete  with  pa- 
triotism, deep  religious  fervor  and  loyalty  to  coun- 
try.    His  classic  training  at  the  College    of    New 
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Jersey  filled  him  with  a  deep  regard  for  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classicists,  and  he  has  left  us  several 
fine  adaptations  from  Horace  and  Vergil.  Says  a 
recent  critic :  "The  greater  the  poet,  the  more 
closely  he  can  stand  for  the  race  from  which  he 
comes." 

In  Philip  Frenau  we  see  the  type  of  the  rugged 
American  patriot.  His  poems  are  alive  with  the 
sentiments  of  those  ante-Republican  days  when 
men  fought  and  fell  for  Freedom.  He  stands  as  the 
representative  of  the  time,  of  the  people,  of  the  pio- 
neers of  our  great  American  nation.  An  important 
test  of  the  true  poet  is  in  his  use  of  versification. 
Frenau's  "neatness  of  execution"  and  his  handling 
of  the  "triple-rhymed  stanza  in  the  octosyllabic 
measure"  are  very  noticeable  features  of  his  poetry. 

So  much  for  the  writings  of  the  patriot  poet  of  the 
American  Revolution.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  one, 
spent  as  it  was  in  the  service  of  the  cause  he  loved. 
Ever  active  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  open  in  ex- 
pressing himself.  Now  editing  a  paper  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  now  a  voyager  upon  the  high 
seas,  again  a  recluse  in  his  beautiful  Jersey  home, 
his  thoughts  were  ever  of  the  dear  America  which 
he  loved. 

In  reading  of  the  careers  and  life  history  of  the 
literati,  we  are  often  impressed  with  the  pathetic 
incidents  wherein  they  abound.  We  think  of  poor 
Chatterton,  of  Collins  and  Swift,  and  see  in  imagin- 
ation the  death-bed  of  Heinrich  Heine,  scofifing  and 
mocking  to  the  last.  Nay,  the  sad  pictures  are  in- 
numerable, and  we  pass  them  by  with  an  invol.un- 
tary  shudder. 

Come  we  to  the  last  sad  hours  of  Philip  Frenau. 

On  a  stormy  December  night,  in  the  year  1832, 
when  the  Jersey  fields  were  carpeted  with  a  flaky 
white,  an  old  man  over  whose  venerable  head  some 
eighty  years  had  passed,  losing  his  way  in  the  black, 
impenetrable  night,  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cruel 
wintry  blasts,  gave  up  his  soul  to  his  God.  The 
man  was  the  patriot  poet  of  the  Revolution. 

How  pathetic  an  ending  for  the  soldier  of  the 
pen  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  glorious  cause 
of  Freedom.  How  should  America  regard  her  poet 
son  who  has  left  her  a  rich  heritage  in  his  pen  pic- 
tures of  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  when  men  risked 
all  for  love  of  country? 

— By  John  Lewin  McLeish,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE    NORTHERN    MUSE. 

The  Northern  Muse  looked  up 
Into  the  ancient  tree, 
Where  hang  the  seven  apples 
And  twine  the  roses  three. 

I  heard,  like  the  eternal 
Susurrus  of  the  sea. 
Her  "Scire  quod  sciendum 
Da  mihi,  Domine!" 


Printing  was  established  in  Mexico  in  1540;  one 
hundred  years  before  it  reached  the  English  colo- 
nies. 


-Bliss  Carmen. 


APOLLO'S    SONG. 

Not  on  the  earth  he  stood,  but  lifted  up 
High  on  the  changeful  cloud,  now  tinct  with  dawn, 
Now  gray  as  starless  night  on  dreaming  snows, 
And  if  the  cloud  turned,  or  the  god  alone 
Turned  in  his  song,  I  know  not;    but  methought 
All  the  world-throng  beheld  him  face  to  face. 

Low  breathed  the  deep  beginning.    None  might  say 
Where  Silence  dipped  her  coasts  in  Song's  sweet  seas, 
Nor  when  we  launched  thereon;    at  once  afloat 
We  found  us,  and  to  float  on  that  strange  tide 
Was  ecstasv.    Nay,  if  Elysium  lay 
Beyond  such  seas,  the  great  souls  thither  bound 
Would  loiter  like  schoolboys  along  the  way. 
All  senses  now  were  swallov/ed  up  in  one, 
All  thought,  all  feeling,  aye,  the  Soul  itself 
Sat  in  the  ear;    as  when  some  city's  throng 
Stall,  hall,  and  home,  and  market-place  forsake 
And  crowd  the  minster  gates  to  crov/n  their  king, 
Crowned  in  their  hearts  already.     If  the  spell 
Lay  on  us  for  an  hour,  or  hour  of  years, 
None  knew;  but  all  too  soon  the  tuneful  flood 
Caressed  us  homeward,  and  our  spirits  touched 
Once  more  the  gray  coasts  of  Reality. 

Thus  the  god  sang  and  ceased — or  would  have  ceased. 
But  for  a  passionate  cry,  born  of  a  heart 
Insatiate. 

"Lo,  thy  songs"  (so  rang  the  cry), 
"Be  all  of  heaven.    Sing  us,  0  God,  the  songs 
Of  Men!" 

An  instant  then  Apollo  paused. 
Laid  down  his  lyre,  his  lissome  fingers  clasped 
Behind  him,  and,  a  simple-hearted  youth 
Supreme  in  beauty,  lifted  up  his  voice 
Again 

He  sang  of  Youth  and  June;  green  fields 
And  dancing  feet  and  velvet  orchard  floors 
Pink  with  perfumed  snows;  of  bees  and  birds 
And  the  shy  tinkle  of  too  happy  brooks 
Wimpling  among  the  roses.     Then  young  Love 
Moved  through  the  music,  and  with  him  first  came 
The  troubled  note  that,  like  the  sombre  lines 
In  imaged  light,  runs  through  all  mortal  joy. 
Not  this  the  sounding  chant  Olympus  knew. 
Nor  a  god  singing;  earthly  bliss  and  grief 
Mixed  in  these  chords,  an  aching  bliss,  a  grief 
Dearer  than  half  our  joys.    All  human  life 
Flowed  through  the  melody,  and  evermore 
Echoing  sighs;  until  at  last  the  god. 
Leaving  the  palpable,  in  haunting  strains 
Too  keen,  too  thrilling  sweet  for  homesick  hearts 
To  exile  doomed,  'gan  breathe  of  voiceless  hopes 
And  deep  unutterable  dreams  that  are 
The  soul's  blind  fumbling  at  the  breast  of  Falo 
Here  in  Time's  darkness.    Then  with  sound  of  tears. 
Like  the  night  rain  in  desolate  autumn  woods, 
A  broken  cry  went  up,  "Forbear,  0  God, 
Forbear,  lest  thou  shouldst  slay  us  with  thy  song!" 
— William  Hervey  Woods,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly." 
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POE'S  RANK  AS  A  WRITER.* 

Although  the  question — What  does  the  man  Poe 
stand  for — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
vexed  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  biography,  I 
shall  scarcely  touch  it  here,  both  because  it  requires 
a  weighing  of  evidence  hardly  to  be  attempted  in  a 
popular  article,  and  because  the  question — What 
does  the  writer  Poe  stand  for? — seems  to  me  more 
important  for  the  American  reader  of  to-day.  We 
can,  many  of  us,  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  pitiful 
details  of  Poe's  life;  we  need  not  discuss  his  addic- 
tion to  alcoholism,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  sorry 
treatment  he  has  received  from  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us,  if  we 
care  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ingenious  and  the 
marvelous  things  of  literature,  can  afford  not  to 
have  quite  clear  ideas  as  to  what  the  writer  of  "The 
Raven"  and  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher" 
stands  for  in  our  national  literature.  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  Poe's  life  to  one  side,  with  the  remark, 
however,  that  I  believe  that  his  eulogists,  who  have 
as  a  rule  shown  an  absurd  inability  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, have  frequently  done  him  as  much  harm  as 
his  detractors,  who  have  often  been  unjust  to  him 
more  through  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  a  failure  to 
understand  his  nature  and  environments  than 
through  any  positive  malevolence  towards  him. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  Poe  is  considered  by  compe- 
tent European  critics  to  be  the  greatest  author 
American  has  yet  produced.  His  tales  at  least  have 
been  translated  into  all  the  chief  languages  and  have 
been  widely  read  and  more  or  less  imitated.  His 
poems,  if  less  well  known,  have  perhaps  been  even 
more  influential — their  melody,  their  weirdness, 
their  ideality  having  affected  in  considerable  meas- 
ure most  modern  lyric  poetry.  In  mere  number  of 
copies  sold,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  probably  still 
holds  the  record  as  the  most  successful  book  at 
home  and  abroad  ever  written  by  an  American,  and 
perhaps  some  of  Cooper's  novels  have  been 
more  widely  distributed  than  Poe's  tales.  As  an 
influence  upon  conduct,  the  writings  of  Emerson 
have  seemingly  had  more  effect  abroad  than  the 
works  of  any  other  American  author,  and  Walt 
Whitman  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  typical 
writer  we  have  produced ;  but  in  literary  influence 
in  its  widest  sense  no  other  American  vies  with 
Poe,  nor  has  any  other  won  such  hearty  admiration. 
With  the  partial  exception  of  Cooper,  who  has  not 
strongly  enlisted  the  critics  in  his  favor,  Poe  is  prac- 
tically the  only  American  since  Franklin  who  has 
been  accorded  sincere  and  widespread  homage  in 


♦  From  a  lecture  delivered  March  12,  1900,  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Richmond,  Va. 


Europe  for  intellectual  achievements  other  than 
scientific — who  has,  in  other  words,  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world's  master-writers.  Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne  and  other  American  authors 
have  indeed  been  cordially  received  by  British  read- 
ers;  but  this  is  not  the  sam.e  thing  as  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  language  and  winning  the  ap- 
plause of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

This  is  only  to  say  that  Poe  stands  better  than 
any  other  American  author  one  of  the  three  most 
important  tests  of  literary  supremacy — the  test  of 
cosmopolitan  approval.  How  he  stands  two  other 
chief  tests — to  wit,  the  approval  of  his  contempo- 
raries at  home  and  of  posterity  at  home,  will  be  dis- 
cussed presently.  Just  here  I  wish  to  poin^  out  the 
fact  that  in  the  long  and  splendid  annals  of  Eng- 
lish literary  history,  the  number  of  writers  who  have 
attained,  either  speedily  or  after  a  time,  wide  circu- 
lation and  influence  in  foreign  countries  is  very 
limited.  Such  great  poets  as  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson  have  never 
really  conquered  the  Continent.  Shakespeare  has 
done  it;  Milton  has  done  it  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least ;  Byron  and  Scott  have  done  it.  Richardson 
did  it  also,  and  the  influence  of  Pope,  Gray,  Sterne 
and  others  can  easily  be  traced ;  but  when  the  list 
is  made  up  it  is  found  to  be  comparatively  a  very 
short  one.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  the 
cases  of  Byron  and  Scott  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Poe  in  America, 
to  declare  that  they  are  not,  after  all,  such  very 
great  writers,  and  that  foreigners  arc  not  thoroughly 
competent  to  judge  of  their  value.  Shelley  is  held 
by  many  critics  to  be  superior  to  Byron  as  a  poet, 
and  Thackeray  to  Scott  as  a  novelist.  Just  so 
Hawthorne  is  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can critics  to  be  superior  to  Poe.  Yet  Hawthorne, 
and  Thackeray,  and  Shelley,  while  of  course  not  un- 
heard of  abroad,  have  a  local,  a  provincial  fame  as 
compared  with  Poe  and  Scott  and  Byron ;  and  while 
this  fact  alone  does  not  settle,  the  supremacy  of  the 
three  latter,  it  is  certainly  a  very  striking  and  im- 
portant fact  to  be  duly  weighed  by  the  critics  and 
by  the  public  as  well.  For  all  the  truly  great  au- 
thors— those  whose  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  is  undisputed — the  greatest  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  well  as  Dante,  Shakespeare,  'Milton, 
Moliere.  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac, 
are,  through  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  men  of 
cosmopolitan  fame.  If  we  minimize  the  value  of 
this  sort  of  fame  in  the  cases  of  Scott,  Byron  and 
Poe,  we  are  simply  pulling  them  down  without 
reallv  raising  Thackeray  and  Shelley  and  Haw- 
thorne ;  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  idle  to  claim 
a  supreme  place  for  the  writer  who  has  not  won  for 
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himself  a  large  audience  outside  his  native  land,  name ;  and  certainly,  when  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  su- 

Suppose  Washington  and  Grant  and  Lee  and  Stone-  pcrintended  an  edition  of  his  works  some  years  ago, 

wall  Jackson  were  not  regarded  as  great  soldiers  so  few  copies  were  sold  that  it  has  lately  been  easy 

outside  America,  should  we  be  so  very  certain  that  to  purchase  the  two  volumes  with  their  pages  uncut 

their  fame  would  not  merely  survive  but  increase  for  less  than  one-half  the  original  price.    It  is  plain 

with  the  years?    We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  that  what  I  am  now  saying  is  not  invalidated  by  the 

Poe  has  at  least  one — and  a  great  advantage  over  fact  that  posterity  in  the  main  appreciates  better 

every  other  American  writer — he  is  the  only  Ameri-  than  contemporaries  the  quality  of  a  writer's  work. 

can,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cooper,  who  in  That  is  only  natural,  since  the  judgment  of  pos- 

the  range  of  imaginative  literature  has  a  position  of  terity  is  less  liable  to  be  warped.     The  point  to  be 

world  importance.  observed  is  that  posterity  rarely    thinks    a    writer 

Passing  now  to  consider  his  influence  in  his  na-  very  great  whom  a  considerable  number  of  his  con- 

tive  land,  we  find  it  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  temporaries  did  not  also  think  great.    Even  in  the 

under  two  heads — his  influence  upon  his  immediate  case  of  Bunyan,  whom  the  critics  slighted  for  years, 

contemporaries   and   his   influence   upon   educated  we  have  no  exception  to  our  rule.     Bunyan  has  a 

people  of  the  present  day.    This  two-fold  division  is  profound  influence  upon  the  contemporary  public 

desirable  because  of  a  certain  fact  in  literary  history,  for  whom  he  primarily  wrote  his  noble  "Pilgrim's 

All  or  nearly  all  of  the  greatest  and  the  very  great  Progress." 

writers  have  succeeded  in  influencing  their  con-  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious 
temporaries  as  well  as  posterity.  On  the  other  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  contemporary  fame  as 
hand,  few  if  any  writers  who  failed  to  influence  their  a  proof  of  a  writer's  real  greatness.  There  is  fortu- 
contemporaries,  yet  were  subsequently  recognized  nately  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  this  point.  Mr. 
by  posterity,  have  taken  a  first  rate  rank  in  their  Martin  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy"  won  him 
own  literature.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Dry-  great  contemporary  notoriety ;  but  who  reads  Tup- 
den,  Pope  Burns,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson —  per  now !  Going  back  two  centuries  we  find  Abra- 
everyone  of  these  great  men — to  confine  ourselves  ham  Cowley  almost  if  not  quite  eclipsing  for  a  time 
to  British  poets — impressed  their  contemporaries,  his  contemporary  John  Milton.  In  less  than  a  cen- 
Their  glory  may  have  been  eclipsed  at  times  since  tury  Pope  was  asking — "Who  now  reads  Cowley?" 
they  died,  but  it  has  always  burned  up  brightly  Coming  down  almost  to  the  immediate  present,  we 
again,  and  they  may  be  therefore  said  to  have  held  can  all  recall  the  vogue  of  "Trilby" ;  yet  it  was 
the  homage  of  postei  "ty  also.  The  same  thing  is  stated  the  other  day  that  the  two  copies  owned  by  a 
true  of  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Horace,  Moliere,  Goethe  New  England  library  had  not  left  their  shelf  for  a 
— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  world's  avowedly  year.  Who  would  like  to  pin  his  reputation  as  a 
great  writers.  If  we  think  of  Shelley  and  Keats  as  critic  to  the  statement  that  any  of  the  late  successes 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  we  must  remember  that  in  fiction  will  be  widely  read  ten  years  from  now? 
their  cases  really  prove  little,  since  they  did  not  live  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  endeavoring  to  determine 
long  enough  to  give  their  contemporaries  a  fair  what  an  author  stands  for  we  must  ask  ourselves  not 
chance  to  estimate  their  worth.  If  they  had  been  merely  whether  he  is  read  at  home,  but  whether 
granted  the  long  lives  of  Wordsworth  and  Brown-  he  is  read  abroad,  and  also,  not  merely  whether 
ing,  they  would  doubtless,  like  these  latter,  have  he  is  now  read  in  his  native  country,  but 
won  fairly  wide  recognition  before  death  took  them  whether,  he  was,  moreover,  read  by  his  contem- 
and  made  them  "one  with  Nature."  poraries.    We  must  not,  obviously,  lay  such  stress 

That  men  who  long  after  their  deaths  are  dis-  upon  both  contemporaneous  and  posthumous 
covered,  as  it  were,  by  students  and  critics  do  not  as  fame  abroad,  as  such  accidents  as  his  not  obtaining 
a  rule  attain  a  first  rate  fame  is  quite  clear.  They  a  specially  good  translator  might  easily  retard  the 
are  generally  minor  writers  whose  praises  are  progress  of  a  writer's  foreign  fame.  Still  it  is  quite 
sounded  by  small  coteries.  The  case  of  the  poet  plain  that  the  very  great  men  often  obtain  a  con- 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  is  one  in  point.     This  un-  temporaneous  foreign  vogue. 

fortunate  physician  wrote  a  poem  called  "Dream  Now  coming  back  to  Poe — let  us  apply  to  him 

Pedlary,"  which  an  extravagant  gentleman,  quoted  our  two-fold  test  of  popularity  in  his  native  land, 

by  Professor  Saintsbury,  once  declared  to  be  worth  Was  he  successful  in  appealing  to  his  American 

all  of  Byron's  poetry  put  together.  Beddoes'  con-  contemporaries?    Does  he  appeal  to  us  Americans 

temporaries  early  in  this  century  did  not  rate  his  of  to-day? 

work  thus  highly;    nor  does  posterity  to-day.     I  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show 

doubt  if  nine  readers  out  of  ten  have  ever  heard  his  that  between    1835   and    1850  Poe  made  a  fairly 
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strong  appeal  to  his  fellow  Americans.  It  is,  in- 
deed, usual  to  represent  him  as  having  been  harshly 
treated,  as  having  been  slighted  in  favor  of  less 
worthy  men,  as  having  wasted  his  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  of  a  prosaic,  ungrateful  land.  There  is 
just  enough  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter  to  make 
many  people  hold  to  it  tenaciously ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  erroneous  view.  Poe's  "Raven"  had  an 
almost  instantaneous  success ;  it  paralleled,  in  fact, 
very  closely  the  fortunes  of  Gray's  "Elegy,"  the 
only  English  poem,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  to 
have  a  superior  popularity.  His  tales  were  quite 
widely  read ;  his  critical  powers  were  known  and 
feared;  he  had  no  difhculty  in  getting  editorial 
positions,  his  difficulty  lay  in  keeping  them  ;  he  had 
invitations  to  lecture— he  had  warm  admirers.  He 
did  not  have  the  popularity  of  Longfellow,  it  is  true, 
but  then  Longfellow's  work  appealed  more  frankly 
to  the  large  public.  He  did  not  make  a  fortune, 
but  we  must  remember  that  those  were  days  of  small 
payments  and  that  he  would  not  have  known  how 
to  save  his  money  even  if  editors  had  paid  him  ten- 
fold more.  But  when  all  is  said,  we  find  reason  to 
conclude  that  Poe  satisfies  fairly  well  our  test  of 
contemporaneous  success  at  home.  He  impressed 
the  public  he  aimed  at — which  was  not  the  whole 
public  and  never  will  be  the  whole  public.  Lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  the  ingenious,  and  the  weird  ap- 
preciated him  in  1850;  they  appreciate  him  in  1900, 
if  they  are  greater  in  numbers  now  than  then,  that 
is  not  remarkable.  What  is  to  be  remarked  rather, 
I  must  repeat,  is  the  important  fact  that  Poe,  not  a 
universal  writer  and  therefore  incapable  of  making 
the  widest  sort  of  appeal,  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
making  a  sufficiently  impressive  and  vital  appeal  to 
his  contemporaries,  in  spite  of  his  artistic  qualities 
and  of  their  comparative  lack  of  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  he  stands  the  sec- 
ond of  our  tests.  If  we  had  found  on  investigation 
that  he  had  had  no  effect  upon,  no  appeal  to  his 
contemporary  public,  we  should  have  felt  that  his 
chances  of  being  permanently  recognized  as  a 
master  writer  were  at  least  somewhat  jeopardized. 
We  might  legitimately  have  inferred  from  literary 
history  that  his  work  was  lacking  in  vital  qualities 
and  that  his  position  as  a  writer  would  always  be 
open  to  question.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
room  for  such  an  inference. 

Coming  to  our  third  test — that  of  present  popu- 
larity in  his  native  land,  we  find,  I  think,  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Poe  stands  this  also.  It  is  true 
that  some  years  since  in  a  ballot  conducted  by  "The 
Critic,"  Poe's  name  did  not  appear  among  the 
twenty  most  popular  American  writers,  and  that 
Mr.  Gosse  was  moved  to  indite  a  very  pessimistic 


letter  to  the  editor  apropos  of  the  fact.  But  no 
strictly  literary  journal's  circulation  is  ever  large, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  people  who  took  part  in  the 
ballot  did  not  represent  American  readers  specially 
well.  Really,  trained  critics  would  have  been  too 
amused  at  such  a  method  of  determining  the  relative 
rank  of  authors  to  have  taken  part  in  it ;  while  the 
mass  of  readers  would  not  have  known  that  such  a 
ballot  was  being  held.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  some  years  ago  in  New  England  and  the  Alid- 
dle  States  a  jealousy  against  Poe's  fame  was  shown 
— due,  I  fancy,  in  part  to  the  prevalent  notion  that 
he  was  a  very  immoral  person,  which  notion  was 
due  in  turn  to  sundry  misrepresentations  made  by 
Griswold  and  others  and  to  popular  inability  to  in- 
vestigate impartially  so  complicated  a  case  of  ab- 
normal psychological  development.  That  this 
prejudice  is  still  manifested  is  clear  from  various 
newspaper  clippings  now  lying  before  me,  represent- 
ing Northern  and  Western  States.  Praise  of  Poe, 
even,  as  an  artist,  causes  grave  shaking  of  heads. 
On  the  other  hand.  Southern  college  students  de- 
liver orations  in  his  memory  that,  to  adapt  the 
words  of  Raleigh,  might  well  make  "Homer's 
spright"  to  "tremble  all  for  grief"  and  curse  "the 
access  of  that  celestial  thief."  Poe's  fame  was 
prejudiced  also  by  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  whole 
a  Puritan  people  in  our  attitude  toward  art.  We 
not  only  dislike  the  immoral  in  literature — we  de- 
mand the  positively  moral ;  and  as  Poe's  work  is  in 
the  main  un-moral  it  has  never  had  the  influence 
among  us  attained  by  the  work  of  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow.  In  Europe,  however,  while  positively 
moral  work  has  always  in  the  long  run  held  its 
ground  against  immoral  work,  there  has  been  no 
aggressive  Puritanism  making  war  on  art  that  did 
not  obviously  and  directly  serve  morality.  The 
devotee  of  the  beautiful,  the  ingenious,  the  weird 
has  always  been  given  a  more  or  less  free  hand  in 
his  artistic  work,  and  thus  it  is  that  Europe  from 
the  first  was  hospitable  to  Poe,  and  that  Europeans 
do  not  understand  why  his  influence  on  his  own 
country  has  not  been  greater. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  it  has  been  and  is  great.  It 
is  true  that  for  a  long  time  no  good  edition  of 
his  works  was  demanded.  But  this  was  true  of 
Byron  also,  who  was  nevertheless  extensively  read. 
Poe  has  been  for  years  as  well  known  as  any  other 
American  author.  His  "Raven,"  his  "Annabel 
Lee,"  his  "Bells,"  have  been  declaimed  in  every 
school  and  given  in  nearly  every  reader  and  book 
of  literary  specimens.  Considering  the  small  mass 
of  his  poetical  productions,  this  popularity  of  three 
pieces  is  a  rather  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  his 
fame  has  really  never  been  sliakcn.    .Again,  his  best 
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tales  have  been  published  in  numerous  cheap  forms 
and  have  been  widely  read.  "The  Black  Cat," 
"The  Gold-Bug,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  have 
for  years  held  their  own  with  any  short  stories  in 
the  language. 

His  poorer  work  has  not  been  widely  read, 
but  is  Poe  the  only  author  of  whom  this  is  true? 
How  many  of  us  read  more  than  half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  Cooper's  novels?  Even  with  Scott  and  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  the  public  has  insisted  on  making 
selections.  Naturally  Poe's  work  in  criticism  has 
been  slighted  because,  with  all  due  respect  to  his 
ardent  admirers,  he  was  not  a  great  critic  for  pos- 
terity, although,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  a  useful 
critic  for  his  contemporaries.  His  extravaganzas 
are  not  much  read  because  they  are,  to  use  an  in- 
elegant expression,  "not  much  good."  His  "Ad- 
ventures of  Arthur  Pym"  failed  to  become  popular, 
because  he  had  no  conspicuous  gift  of  sustained 
narration.  He  was  par  excellence  a  poet  and  short- 
story  writer — he  was  not  a  novelist,  or  a  critic,  or  a 
humorist,  or  a  philosopher,  in  spite  of  certain  re- 
markable qualities  of  his  "Eureka."  But  as  a  poet 
and  short-story  writer  there  has  not  been  a  day 
w'hen  he  could  not  count  his  admirers  in  Ameiica 
by  thousands,  and  their  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. It  is  fair  to  conclude,  then,  that  he  satis- 
fies our  third  test,  that  of  contemporaneous  popu- 
larity, for,  except  in  the  case  of  universal  masters, 
the  Homers  and  Shakespeares,we  demand  only  that 
an  author  to  be  proved  great  should  be  proved 
popular  in  the  lines  of  work  for  which  he  is  spe- 
cially adapted,  provided  those  lines  are  sufficiently 
broad.  If  Tennyson's  admirers,  for  example,  had 
to  prove  him  to  be  a  great  dramatist,  they  would 
surely  be  unfairly  handicapped. 

But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  how  far  we 
have  progressed  toward  being  able  to  answer  the 
question — What  does  Poe  stand  for  as  a  wTiter? 
We  have  got  at  least  far  enough  to  say  that  he  is 
the  only  American  who  answers  the  threefold  test 
of  popularity  which  is  to  be  applied  in  determining 
a  writer's  claims  to  admission  to  the  small  circle  of 
what  we  may  call  the  world-writers.  Poe  is  a 
w-riter — not  for  Americans  only,  but  for  mankind. 
No  other  American  save  possibly  Cooper  and  Whit- 
man can  claim  this  high  position,  and  if  we  measure 
literary  worth  by  influence  alone,  Poe  must  be 
awarded  the  palm  not  merely  over  Cooper  but  also 
over  Hawthorne,  who  is  considered  by  most  Ameri- 
can critics  of  to-day  his  only  serious  competitor. 

But  must  we  as  individuals  bow  down  to  the 
world's  judgment?  Some  of  us,  while  proud  of 
Poe's  achievements  and  ready  enough  to  acknowl- 


edge his  literary  influence  and  his  unique  position 
as  a  writer,  are  nevertheless  not  drawn  to  him  either 
as  a  man  or  as  an  author.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
petent American  critics  and  readers  is  found  to-day 
on  Hawthorne's  side  and  will  doubtless  long  con- 
tinue so  to  be  found.  Few  readers  would  endorse 
Mr.  Henry  James  in  speaking  of  Poe's  "very  value- 
less verses,"  *  but  even  Mr.  Mabie,  stanch  advocate 
of  Poe  as  he  is,  only  ventures  to  assert  his  equality 
with  Hawthorne.  Yet  the  larger  world  smiles 
when  Americans  assert  Hawthorne's  supremacy 
over  Poe,  or  even  the  New  Englander's  equality 
with  the  man  who  wrote  "The  Raven,"  "Ligeia," 
and  "The  Black  Cat." 

From  this  dilemma — for  it  is  a  dilemma  to  critical 
readers — I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  offer  any  escape. 
In  fact  I  shall  immediately  proceed  to  make  it  a 
more  embarrassing  dilemma  than  ever. 

Suppose  we  leave  entirely  apart  the  result  of  the 
three  tests  of  foreign  and  domestic  popularity  that 
we  have  just  applied,  and  consider  Poe's  achieve- 
ment in  literature  from  another  point  of  view.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  divisions  can  be  made  of  his 
work  and  how  well  he  succeeds  in  each  division. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  obviously  successful  both 
m  prose  and  verse.  This  can  be  said  of  Emerson 
and  Lowell  also;  but  is  either  capable  of  rivalling 
Poe  in  the  essential  matter  of  poetic  form  or  is 
either  likely  to  increase  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
as  Poe  is  doing?  I  think  not,  and  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  should  regard  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject as  so  much  time  wasted.  Judged  quantitative- 
ly, of  course,  Poe  is  not  a  thoroughly  great  poet — 
he  cannot  rank  for  example  with  Byron  or  Shelley. 
But  neither  can  any  other  American.  Judged 
qualitatively  Poe  ranks  with  any  English  poet  of 
this  century.  None  has  had  a  greater  sense  of 
beauty,  none  a  more  exquisite  lyric  gift.  If  he  had 
only  left  us  more  of  his  perfect  work  he  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time.  As  it  is,  w^e 
feel  that  he  is  for  all  time  even  if  he  does  not  rank 
among  the  supreme  masters.  We  may  feel  that  this 
or  that  poem  of  some  other  American  poet  will 
never  die — but  will  the  poet  live?  Probably  some 
will ;  and  among  them  I  will  venture  to  put  Long- 
fellow in  spite  of  the  depreciation  his  work  is  re- 
ceiving in  some  quarters — but  have  we  any  doubt 
about  Poe?  As  soon  have  we  a  doubt  about  the 
eternity  of 

the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome, 

as  about  the  imperishable  fame  of    the    author  of 


*  Subsequently  changed  to  "superficial."  See  the  essay 
on  Poe  in  J.  M.  Robertson's  "New  Essays  Toward  a  Criti- 
cal Method"  (1897). 
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"The  Raven,"  "Lenore,"  "Annabel  Lee,"  "Ula- 
lume,"  "Israfel,"  "To  One  in  Paradise,"  and  half  a 
dozen  more  almost  perfect  poems. 

And  in  saying  this  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  be  an  adherent  of  Poe's  theories  of  poetics. 
Frankly  speaking,  I  consider  a  great  deal  of  his 
lecture  on  "The  Poetic  Principle,"  as  well  as  most 
of  his  other  utterances  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  as 
furnishing  clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating  poetry  differing  in  kind 
from  his  own.  A  great,  catholic  critic  he  never 
was  or  could  be — in  fact,  may  I  be  excused  if  I 
whisper  it? — much  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
poetry  was  not  far  removed  from  what  in  the  case 
of  a  lesser  man  we  should  call — twaddle.  But  be- 
cause Poe  was  unjust — say  to  Milton  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Longfellow  on  the  other — should  we 
therefore  be  unjust  to  him  and  speak  with  Mr. 
James  of  his  "valueless  verses"  simply  because  we 
do  not  find  in  them  any  great  incentive  to  virtuous 
living  beyond  what  Beauty  gives?  He  meant  them 
to  be  beautiful,  and  beautiful  he  made  them,  being 
the  greatest  poetic  artist  America  has  produced. 
We  may  love  him,  the  man,  or  not,  just  as  we 
please,  but  if  we  fail  to  appreciate  his  perfect  work 
we  are  surely  defective  in  our  sympathies. 

But  if  Poe  because  of  the  quality  of  his  inspira- 
tion is  our  greatest  poet — (will  the  devotees  of  an- 
other notable  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  pardon  me?)  is 
he  not  ipso  facto  our  greatest  writer?  I  answer — 
No.  If  he  were  a  great  poet — -quantitatively  as  well 
as  qualitatively — his  supremacy  would  be  unques- 
tioned ;  but  although  perhaps  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can poet,  he  is  only  a  minor  poet  after  all,  when 
measured  by  the  standards  of  world-literature.  Yet 
a  great  prose  writer  may  have  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  a  nation's  literature  than  a  minor 
poet.  We  must  therefore  take  Poe's  prose  into  ac- 
count before  we  can  determine  whether  or  not  he 
is  superior  to  every  other  American  writer. 

His  prose,  omitting  "Eureka"  and  the  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  which  though  interesting  to  the 
student  hardly  concern  the  public,  is  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  the  two-fold  division  of  fiction  and  criti- 
cism. The  criticism  has  been  highly  praised  by 
some  authorities,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  them 
I  cannot  agree,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  has 
much  permanent  value.  Poe  did  an  excellent 
service  to  our  literature  by  scourging  the  host  of 
bad  writers  who  infested  America  in  his  day  and 
by  upholding  higher  standards  of  literary  excellence 
than  were  then  in  vogue ;  but  this  only  proves  that 
we  should  be  grateful  to  his  memory,  not  that  we 
should  read  the  three  volumes  devoted  to  his 
critical  essays  in  the  Stedman-Woodberry  edition. 


The  truly  great  critic  is  one  whose  work  illuminates 
the  art  of  literature  in  such  a  way  that  subsequent 
readers  either  return  to  it  or  else  make  use  of  it 
through  the  medium  of  later  critics.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Poe  was  a  deep  enough  thinker  on  liter- 
ary subjects  to  make  much  first  or  second  hand  re- 
course to  his  lucubrations  necessary.  As  Sidney 
Lanier  truly  said — the  trouble  with  him  was  that  he 
did  not  know  enough.  "The  Poetic  Principle"  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  who  is  sufficiently 
informed  to  detect  Poe's  glaring  errors,  but  the 
mass  of  his  critical  work  is  dead  for  all  save  enthu- 
siasts who  regard  Poe  as  their  master  and  cherish 
his  every  utterance.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  Poe  could  not  have  made  a  critic  of  himself 
if  he  had  tried.  He  had  a  marvellously  logical  and 
strong  mind  that  could  have  been  employed  with 
eminent  success  in  almost  any  field  of  thought. 
"Eureka"  proves,  perhaps,  that  he  could  have  been 
a  metaphysician;  it  and  many  other  things  prove 
his  aptitude  for  physical  science;  he  had  a  great 
logical  faculty ;  he  had  the  makings  of  a  critic  and 
of  a  scholar.  On  the  other  hand  it  requires,  to  say 
the  least,  great  lack  of  discernment  and  sympathy 
to  argue  as  some  have  done  that  because  he  made 
frequent  blunders  in  his  incursions  into  the  various 
fields  of  scholarship  he  was  a  mere  charlatan.  His 
was  a  wonderfully  strong  and  alert  mind  mis- 
directed by  vanity  and  not  supported  by  sincerity. 
But  for  all  his  blunders,  as  for  example  when  he 
tries  to  air  his  classical  scholarship,  he  is  rarely  or 
never  vulgar,  and  a  charlatan  always  is. 

But,  if  what  I  have  just  said  be  true,  we  are  left 
only  his  fiction  on  which  to  build  him  a  fame 
greater  than  that  of  the  minor  poet.  Yet  even  of 
his  fiction  much  must  be  discarded.  "The  Narra- 
tive of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym"  has  its  merits,  but  it 
must  be  put  to  one  side  since  it  has  never  impressed 
many  readers  and  since  it  shows  plainly  that  Poe 
was  not  a  master  of  sustained  narrative.  The  ex- 
travaganzas, with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
must  go  also,  for  Poe  was  not  a  successful  humor- 
ist. We  are  left  therefore  only  the  short  stories 
contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Stedman- 
Woodberry  edition,  and  not  even  all  of  these,  for 
it  would  require  a  devotee  to  maintain  the  high  ex- 
cellence of  such  a  tale  as  "The  Spectacles."  Are 
three  volumes  of  short  stories  and  a  very  thin 
volume  of  poems  sufficient  basis  for  the  fame  of  a 
great  writer  of  the  second  rank?  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question  properly,  we  must  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  tales. 

Considered    merely    as    a   stylist    it    is    doubtful 
whether    Poe    could    take    rank  as  a  great  prose 
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writer.  In  the  "Romances  of  Death"*  under  which 
we  may  include  "Usher,"  "Ligcia,"  "Silence"  and 
"Shadow,"  his  prose  style  has  a  marked  power  and 
beauty  of  a  character  not  altogether  original  but 
nevertheless  worthy  of  high  praise.  In  the  rest  of 
his  prose  he  is  not  in  my  judgment  a  great 
stylist,  although  he  is  a  sufficiently  effective  writer. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  nature  and 
range  of  matter,  our  admiration  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Few  writers  of  fiction  show  such  origin- 
ality and  such  scope.  In  the  domain  of  the  weirdly 
terrible  or  beautiful  we  have  such  masterpieces  as 
"Shadow,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher," 
"Ligeia,"  "Eleonora"  and  "Silence" ;  in  the  domain 
of  tragic  romance,  sometimes  weird,  always  power- 
ful, we  have  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  "The 
Assignation,"  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  and 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum" ;  in  the  domain  of 
morbid  analysis  we  have  "William  W^ilson,"  with 
its  autobiographical  touches,  the  unparalleled 
"Black  Cat,"  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart"  and  "The 
Man  of  the  Crowd" ;  in  the  domain  of  the  pseudo- 
scientific,  in  which  Poe  if  not  the  originator  is  easily 
the  master,  we  have  "Hans  Pfall,"  the  "MS.  Found 
in  a  Bottle,"  the  gruesome  "Facts  in  the  Case  of  M. 
Valdemar,"  and  the  incomparable  "Descent  Into 
the  Maelstrom ;"  finally,  in  the  domain  of  ratiocina- 
tion, or  to  speak  more  familiarly  of  the  detective 
story,  in  which  Poe,  though  building  on  Balzac's 
foundations,  is  practically  both  originator  and 
master,  we  have  the  wonderful  "Gold-Bug,"  the 
absorbing  "Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue"  and  the 
skillfully  wrought  "Purloined  Letter." 

Now  what  is  one  to  say  of  such  masterpieces  and 
of  the  wonderful  mind  that  produced  them?  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  in  originality,  in  range  and 
power,  the  man  who  wrote  these  tales  must  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  the  world's  masters  of 
fiction?  I  at  least  will  venture  to  say  it,  and  to 
maintain  further  that  the  art  of  the  short-story 
writer  is  as  legitimate,  though  probably  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  novelist,  and  that  in  this  art  few 
writers  in  all  the  ages  should  be  confidently  pro- 
nounced superior  to  Poe.  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio 
should  be — perhaps  Balzac,  Maupassant  and  Tur- 
genev.  Others  might  add  to  the  list,  but  I  should 
hardly  think  that  any  American  could  be  placed  on 
it — not  even  Hawthorne,  good  as  some  of  his  short 
stories  are. 

But  what  are  the  chief  qualities  of  this  fiction  be- 
sides its  originality,  its  range,  its  power?  I  answer 
that  it  shows  that,  just  as  in  his  poetry  Poe  is  at 


*  I  follow  the  divisions  adopted  by  that  most  admirable 
monument  both  to  Poe  and  to  American  scholarship — 
the  Stedman-Woodberry  edition. 


times  a  supreme  master  of  the  lyric  impulse,  so  in 
his  prose  fiction  he  is  a  master  of  the  situation  of 
the  chain  of  circumstances  and  of  the  mood — or 
perhaps  better,  of  the  warp  of  character.  Think  of 
the  situation  in  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  of  the 
chain  of  circumstances  in  "The  Gold-Bug,"  of  the 
warp  of  character  in  "The  Black  Cat."  Who  hai 
ever  done  such  things  better?  To  be  sure,  they  are 
not  the  highest  things.  Neither  in  his  poetry  nor 
in  his  prose  does  Poe  give  us  a  criticism  of  life ;  he 
does  not  make  us  wiser  or  greatly  better,  but  he 
does  make  us  see  the  beautiful  and  feel  the  strange 
and  terrible.  So  far  as  he  goes  his  command  over 
the  emotions  is  unexcelled.  He  has  no  special 
genius  for  narrating  events  as  a  true  novelist  has, 
nor  can  he  create  characters ;  hence  it  is  quite  idle 
to  compare  his  work  in  detail  with  the  novels  of 
Cooper  or  the  romances  of  Hawthorne,  but  he  is 
fully  as  authentic  a  master  as  either  of  them. 

Yet  are  we  now  any  better  able  to  rank  him  with 
Hawthorne  than  we  were  before?  He  obviously 
has  not  the  sustained  power  of  creation  in  prose 
fiction  that  Hawthorne  has — he  could  not  have 
given  us  a  "Scarlet  Letter"  or  a  "House  of  the 
Seven  Gables"  ;  but  he  has  a  greater  range  of  fiction 
than  Hawthorne;  he  is  a  poet  and  Hawthorne  is 
not ;  he  gives  evidence  of  the  possession  of  mental 
powers  of  which  we  find  little  trace  in  Hawthorne. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  literary  influence  has  been  far 
greater  than  that  of  Hawthorne.  Are  we  not  war- 
ranted therefore  in  agreeing  with  the  foreigners 
that  Poe  is  the  greatest  writer  America  has  ever 
produced? 

Perhaps  so — perhaps  not.  Poe  is  superior  to 
Hawthorne  in  a  number  of  points,  but  Hawthorne 
is  superior  to  Poe  in  at  least  three — in  the  charm  of 
his  prose  style,  in  his  power  of  sustained  narration, 
in  his  comprehension  of  and  appeal  to  the  human 
heart.  To  a  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  readers 
this  last  quality  of  Hawthorne  will  probably  long 
seem  a  warrant  for  giving  him  the  highest  place  in 
American  literature.  The  foreigner,  not  fully  sym- 
pathizing with  or  understanding  the  New  England 
setting  of  Hawthorne's  best  work — pace  the  ad- 
mirers of  that  very  uneven  story,  "The  Marble 
Faun" — has  never  been  able  to  recognize  what  a 
master  of  the  heart  Hawthorne  is,  and  will  there- 
fore continue  to  ignore  or  to  underrate  him. 

As  for  ourselves,  our  safest  course,  perhaps,  is  to 
bring  in  a  noncommittal  verdict  and  to  declare  the 
two  writers  to  be  of  equal  eminence.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  future  is  more  with  Poe  than  with 
Hawthorne.  Poe  has  already  influenced  other 
generations  of  English  and  American  writers  and 
has    impressed    himself    upon    foreign    literatures; 
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Hawthorne  has  not.  Poe's  work  is  set  "out  of 
space — out  of  time" — no  change  of  times  or  man- 
ners can  limit  his  appeal.  "The  mysterious  man- 
sion of  the  Ushers,  the  death-chamber  of  the  Lady 
Rowena,  the  seven  gorgeous  ball-rooms  of  the 
Prince  Prospero"  will  never  lose  their  sinister  fas- 
cination. Can  we  be  sure  that  time  will  work  no 
ravages  with  the  setting  of  Hawthorne's  novels? 
Will  posterity  continue  to  read  him  on  account  of 
his  comprehension  of  the  human  heart,  should  a 
similar  and  a  nearer  genius  arise?  Again,  verse  has 
more  permanence  than  the  best  prose  and  Poe  has 
the  double  appeal  to  make.  He  will  have  in  time 
the  critics  and  the  historians  of  literature  on  his 
side  because  his  greater  literary  influence  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  connected  with  his 
name  and  work  will  give  him  an  increasingly  larger 
space  in  critical  literature.  He  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  poetical  anthologists  and  the  devotees 
of  verse.  And  in  the  literary  competition  of  the 
future  the  conciseness  and  variety  of  his  fiction 
may  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Finally,  as  the  bar- 
riers between  the  nations  are  more  and  more 
swept  away,  cosmopolitan  values  and  standards 
will  everywhere  displace  local  or  racial  standards 
and  values,  and  Poe  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
world-fame  he  has  already  acquired. 

This  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion— What  is  Poe's  rank  as  a  writer?  He  is  of 
all  American  authors  up  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Whitman,  the  one  who 
has  the  best  chance  not  merely  of  permanent,  but 
of  increasing  fame.  He  is  not  of  the  supreme 
masters — he  is  neither  a  god,  nor  a  demigod,  nor 
a  giant — a  Shakespeare,  a  Balzac  or  a  Byron — but 
he  is  at  least  a  prince  in  the  court  of  Fame  and  the 
bloom  of  immortality  is  upon  his  lips.  And  I  who 
say  this  so  venturously  am  not  a  lover  or  devotee 
of  Poe  at  all — I  personally  prefer  both  Cooper  and 
Hawthorne;  but  I  hold  criticism  to  be  based 
primarily  upon  judgment  and  I  think  one  should 
not  shut  one's  mind  to  facts. 

— W.  P.  Trent,  in  "  East  and  West." 
* 

A  correspondent  says:  "The  'Eastern  Tale'  on 
page  205,  BooK-LovEK  No.  2,  seems  to  be  a  per- 
verted version  of  a  story  I  have  long  known.  Here 
are  the  verses,  which  tell  a  similar  tale  with  a  dif- 
ferent ending" : 

THE    SUM    OF    HUMAN    KNOWLEDGE. 

Long  ago  in  Eastern  country 

Lived  a  good  and  learned  King, 
One  who  sought  his  subjects'  welfare 

First  of  every  earthly  thing. 


Eager  longed  the  King  for  knowledge, 
Wisdom  from  all  sources  sought; 

Learned  men  from  every  nation 
Gladly  welcomed  to  his  court. 

By  his  orders  rose  a  library 

Lined  with  books  on  every  side, 
Books  in  every  written  language, 

Brought  from  countries  far  and  wide. 

When  at  length  the  work  was  finished 
And  each  book  was  in  its  place. 

Slowly  walked  the  King  among  them 
With  dismay  upon  his  face. 

And  he  thought,  within  these  volumes, 

Of  all  knowledge  lies  the  sum, 
Knowledge  of  the  past  and  present, 

And  the  future  yet  to  come. 

Vain  it  were  to  strive  to  fathom 
What  these  many  books  contain; 

Weary  years  of  ceaseless  labor 
Were  by  one  man  spent  in  vain. 

So  the  King  chose  four-and-twenty 

Men  of  learning,  wise  and  old, 
And  he  bade  them  read  and  study 

All  the  volumes  might  unfold. 

And  the  wisdom  in  them  hidden 

In  a  simple  form  to  write. 
That  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 

At  a  glance  should  meet  the  sight. 

Slowly  rolled  the  long  years  onward, 
Till  had  passed  a  whole  decade; 

Heavy  weights  of  care  and  sadness 
Each  upon  the  King  had  laid. 

Then  at  last  the  work  was  finished 

And  the  weary  Sages  brought 
Full  a  camel-load  of  papers. 

Each  one  framed  with  patient  thought. 

But  the  years  of  care  and  trouble 

So  had  worn  upon  the  King, 
That  to  study  all  these  papers 

Seemed  to  be  too  great  a  thing. 

So  he  praised  and  thanked  the  Sages, 

Sent  them  to  their  homes  away, 
And  selected  seven  others; 

Wiser  than  the  first  were  they. 

And  he  bade  them  read  the  papers 

To  decipher  what  they  hid, 
So  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 

To  place  beneath  one  volume's  lid. 

Five  years  more  begun  and  ended. 
Grim  disease  had  seized  the  King, 

Suffering  lay  he,  sadly  longing 
For  the  peace  that  death  should  bring. 

Then  the  wise  man  brought  a  volume, 

Put  it  in  the  monarch's  hand; 
As  his  palsied  fingers  grasped  it, 

Suddenly  rang  out  the  command. 

"  Instantly,  Oh,  Sage.  I  order," 

And  his  eye  flashed  fire  again, 
"  Put  within  a  single  sentence 

All  this  volume  may  contain." 

Slowly  bent  the  Sage  towards  him 

Till  he  met  the  glazing  eyes; 
Said,  in  accents  low  and   mournful 
"  Man  lives,  he  suffers  and  dies." 
-From  an  Eastern  Legend,  by  Henrietta  Irving  Bolton. 
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THE   PASSING    OF   A    POET. 
(An  Episode  in  the  Career  of  Sir  John  SuckUng).* 

It  lacked  but  little  of  the  hour  of  eight  when  Sir 
John  Suckling-,  poet,  quitted  the  door  of  Vau- 
niartin's  gaming-house  in  a  narrow  street  just  off 
the  Rue  Planche  Mibray  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  river.  Even  here  in  the  heart  of  Paris  the  air 
was  redolent  with  the  rose-breath  of  June,  and  as 
he  emerged  upon  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  the  sun- 
set glow  illumined  the  gray  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
until  they  shone  with  what  seemed  to  him  a  super- 
earthly  splendor.  Despite  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts,  he  paused  an  instant  to  gaze  upon  the 
kindling  sight,  and  as  he  stood  there  a  gaunt-faced 
beggar-woman,  dragging  by  the  hand  a  wistful 
child,  approached  him  and  bespoke  alms. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said — and  though  she  spoke  in 
a  low  voice  there  was  no  whine  in  her  tone — "a 
little  charity  for  the  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin !" 

The  expression  of  the  poet's  features,  which  had 
softened  as  he  gazed  on  the  sunset-gilded  cathedral 
towers,  grew  distraught  and  gloomy  again  at  the 
woman's  words. 

"Charity!"  he  echoed,  turning  with  a  bitter 
laugh  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  countenance  of  the  one 
who  addressed  him,  and  the  peaked  and  pitiful  face 
of  the  child,  the  remainder  of  his  reply  died  on  his 
lips. 

He  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  forth 
an  English  crown,  and  deposited  it  in  the  woman's 
outstretched  palm. 

"There,"  he  said,  "that  will  serve  you  to  buy 
food,  though  it  isn't  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Now  be 
ofif  with  you  to  the  bake-shop  yonder,  for  the  little 
one  seems  famished." 

He  silenced  the  beggar's  thanks  and  prayers,  and 
strode  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 

"There's  not  a  sou  left,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"That  bit  of  silver  was  my  last.  My  'lucky  piece,' 
I  have  always  called  it,  for  I  found  it  the  day  I  beat 
Tom  Carew  at  bowls,  though  precious  small  store 
of  luck  it  has  brought  me,  God  knows!  Now  if  de 
Brissac  fails  me — " 

As  this  possibility  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
his  eyes  sought  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  but  he 
turned  away  from  them  with  a  shudder. 

"No,"  he  muttered,  "a  pistol-ball,  or  'some  soon- 
speeding  gear.'  as  Will  Shakespeare  has  it,  were  a 
far  swifter  and  easier  wav,  if  it  comes  to  that." 


*  Although  it  is  generally  stated  that  Suckling  com- 
mitted suicide  by  taking  poison,  this  is  ivot  positively 
known,  and  as  high  an  authority  as  Hazlitt  referp  to  the 
plory  that  he  cane  to  his  end  through  the  treachery  of 
his  valet,  who,  with  murderous  intent,  placed  something 
sharp  in  his  hoot. 


As  he  passed  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  fourth 
Henry  at  the  point  of  the  Isle  du  Palais,  the  voices 
of  some  pleasurers  lilting  a  chansonette  came  up 
to  him  from  the  river,  and  he  recalled  how  often  he 
had  dropped  down  the  Thames  in  just  the  same 
light-hearted  fashion,  shouting  a  love-song  of  his 
own  making,  or  one  of  Dick  Lovelace's  amorous 
ditties,  and  now! — well,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
mope  and  mourn  if  fortune  was  glowering!  and  he 
tried  to  throw  off  the  depression  that  had  gripped 
him  with  so  fell  a  clutch  when  he  staggered  away 
from  the  tables  at  Vaumartin's,  having  staked  and 
lost  his  sole  remaining  louis  d'or. 

"After  all,"  he  told  himself,  "de  Brissac  was  posi- 
tive that  once  he  got  the  ear  of  the  King  or  the 
Cardinal  he  was  sure  of  a  commission  for  me.  He 
promised  that  he  would  certainly  let  me  hear  to- 
day. Very  likely  the  missive  has  come  during  my 
absence,"  and  he  quickened  his  pace  at  the  thought. 

His  face  brightened,  and  he  was  for  a  space  the 
handsome,  debonair,  care-free  Suckling  again,  the 
prince  of  cavaliers.  He  forgot  the  long  days  of 
waiting  for  favors  where  many,  not  aliens  like  him- 
self, had  a  prior  claim ;  he  forgot  his  anxiety  over 
the  swift  ebbing  of  the  little  fortune  which  he  had 
contrived  to  bring  with  him  in  his  hasty  flight  out 
of  England.  With  a  swinging  stride  he  turned 
from  the  Rue  Dauphine  into  the  street  where  his 
lodgings  were  situated,  gained  the  door,  gave  the 
concierge  a  cheery  word,  and  began  mounting  the 
stairs.  The  small  suite  of  apartments  into  which  he 
had  recently  moved  from  much  more  spacious 
quarters  were  high  beneath  the  roof,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  them  he  was  quite  out  of  breath. 
As  he  entered,  Bignon.  the  servant  who  had  been 
in  his  employ  since  his  coming  to  Paris,  and  whom 
he  had  not  dismissed  despite  his  poverty,  so  de- 
pendent was  he  upon  the  ministrations  of  a  valet, 
rose  from  a  seat  beside  one  of  the  two  windows  that 
lighted  the  room  and  greeted  his  master. 

"A  letter  for  monsieur,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
table. 

Suckling  caught  up  the  billet  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  as  he  glanced  at  the  seal, 
which  he  hurriedly  broke. 

The  animation  went  out  of  his  face  as  he  read, 
but  when  he  turned  the  page  hope  again  brought  a 
gleam  into  his  eyes  and  the  flicker  of  a  smile  to  his 
lips,  for  in  this  wise  the  missive  closed : 

"His  Eminence  gives  a  levee  at  nine  this  even- 
ing, and  if  you  will  join  me  at  my  hotel  about  that 
hour  I  will  take  you  to  the  gathering  with  me,  and 
you  can  plead  your  own  cause.  Haply  the  Cardinal 
will  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  you  than  the  King 
has  been  to  me." 
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From  beneath  his  drooping  lids  Bignon  watched 
his  master  furtively  as  he  scanned  the  letter  which 
had  been  left  for  him.  A  spare,  wiry  man  of  middle 
height  was  the  valet,  dark  of  visage,  for  he  came 
from  one  of  the  Basque  provinces,  with  nothing  no- 
ticeable about  him  save  his  hand  and  eyes.  The 
former  were  exceedingly  long  and  slender,  and 
now  and  then  closed  with  a  quick,  convulsive 
twitch ;  the  latter  were  like  slumbering  coals,  and 
if  fanned  by  the  lightest  wind  of  passion  would 
kindle  into  a  fierce  and  evil  flame.  He  had  come 
by  chance  into  the  poet's  employ  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Suckling  in  Paris,  and  being  deft  and 
quiet,  and  having  always  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
had  been  retained  without  question. 

Sir  John  was  one  of  those  who  required  little 
from  a  servant  provided  what  he  did  wish  was  at- 
tended to  with  promptitude  and  skill,  hence  every- 
thing had  gone  smoothly  between  master  and  man. 
The  only  time  when  aught  that  approached  an 
irritation  had  occurred  between  them  was  a  few 
days  previous,  when  Bignon  had  asked  for  the 
money  which  was  due  him  for  his  services  and 
Suckling  had  put  him  off.  The  man's  eyes  had 
taken  sudden  fire  at  the  refusal,  and  his  hands  had 
shut  as  though  worked  by  some  spasmodic  lever- 
age, but  he  had  said  nothing.  Later  in  the  day  he 
had  inquired  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  his 
master  to  pay  him,  and  had  seemed  content  with 
the  answer  he  had  received. 

Now  as  Suckling  looked  up  from  the  letter,  hav- 
ing for  a  second  time  perused  its  contents,  the  valet 
asked : 

"Has  monsieur  any  orders?" 

"Yes,"  said  Suckling,  "I  will  dress.  You  may 
bring  my  suit  of  maroon  silk  and  the  Spanish 
boots." 

Bignon  paused  when  he  reached  the  doorway 
leading  to  his  master's  sleeping-room. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  the  poet. 

"Monsieur  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  remind 
him  that  to-day  is  the  day  he  promised  to  pay  me 
the  money  which  he  owes  me.  I  thought  possibly 
monsieur  had  forgotten." 

"I  had  indeed.    It  was  to-day,  was  it?" 

"It  was,  monsieur." 

"Well — "  began  Suckling,  then  he  hesitated. 
Ordinarily  he  would  have  been  ready  enough  with 
a  reply,  but  Bignon's  disquieting  eyes  were  hard 
upon  him,  and  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  He 
had  no  wish  to  confess  to  his  valet  that  his  funds 
were  exhausted.  That  would  have  been  too 
humiliating,  and,  moreover,  he  desired  to  retain 
the  man's  services.  In  his  quandary  he  raised  one 
of  his  hands  to  his  mustache  and  began  tugging  at 


it.  As  he  did  so  a  glint  of  light  from  a  diamond  in 
one  of  his  rings  took  his  eye.  There  was  no  other 
way — he  would  be  forced  to  visit  a  pawnshop  in  the 
morning.  Even  should  the  Cardinal  prove 
gracious  and  give  him  employment,  it  would  be  a 
number  of  days — a  week  at  least — before  he  could 
venture  to  speak  of  his  empty  purse. 

"To-morrow,  Bignon,  you  shall  certainly  have 
it,"  he  said. 

The  valet's  suspicions,  already  aroused  in  re- 
gard to  his  master's  finances,  were  still  further 
stirred  by  his  halting  manner.  He  gave  his  narrow 
shoulders  a  slight  shrug. 

"It  was  on  Monday,"  he  said,  and  his  tone  had 
none  of  its  usual  obsequious  suavity,  "that  mon- 
sieur applied  this  same  word  'certainly'  to  to-day. 
Now  he  applies  it  to  to-morrow.  Haply  to-morrow 
he  will  apply  it  to  another  day.  Such  is  the  cus- 
tom, I  have  heard,  in  monsieur's  country." 

Suckling  was  both  surprised  and  enraged  at  the 
man's  insolence.  Not  only  did  he  feel  that  he  had 
been  personally  affronted,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
an  insult  had  been  cast  upon  all  Englishmen  as 
well.  Had  he  possessed  the  money  to  pay  Bignon, 
not  only  would  he  have  discharged  him  on  the  spot, 
much  as  he  needed  his  services  just  then,  but  he 
would  also  have  given  the  impudent  rascal  a  good 
drubbing.  He  could  hardly,  however,  send  the  fel- 
low packing  without  first  requiting  him  in  full,  so 
he  contented  himself  with  a  verbal  chastisement. 
The  poet's  naturally  even  temper  had  been  sorely 
tried  by  misfortune  and  rebuff  during  the  weeks 
that  had  gone  before,  and  it  was  not  a  few  sharp 
words  of  reproof  that  the  valet  received,  but  a 
severe  arraignment  in  a  succession  of  scathing  sen- 
tences. The  man's  eyes  burned  as  he  listened  like 
those  of  a  wild  animal,  and  his  hands  opened  and 
closed  with  a  tense  jerking  motion,  but  in  no  other 
way  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  feeling. 

Suckling  did  not  dream  of  the  sleeping  devil  he 
had  aroused  in  the  valet's  breast,  for  Bignon  wait- 
ed until  his  master  had  made  an  end,  then  wheeled 
and  passed  from  the  room  without  replying.  He 
was  gone  much  longer  than  usual,  and  the  poet 
fancied  he  heard  him  rummaging  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, but  when  he  at  length  reappeared  he  boro 
the  suit  of  maroon  silk  and  the  handsome  Spanish 
boots,  and  his  manner  was  most  courteous. 

Sir  John  toilet  was  at  length  made.  His  laces 
were  arranged  to  a  nicety,  his  love-locks  were  per- 
fumed, his  mustache  was  carefully  waxed  and 
twisted.  He  had  but  to  put  his  feet  into  the  Span- 
ish boots  and  he  would  be  ready  to  set  out. 

"C.ive  me  a  lift,  l^ignon."  said  he. 

The  valet  took  hold  of  the  straps  and  pulled  on 
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the  left  boot.  As  he  prepared  to  assist  with  the 
other,  he  braced  himself  as  though  for  some  un- 
usual exertion. 

"Easy!"  cried  Suckling,  conscious  that  the  man 
was  using  needless  force ;  but  Bignon  gave  no  heed 
to  his  expostulation.  A  tigerish  light  had  come 
into  his  eyes,  his  sinewy  fingers  clutched  the  straps 
with  a  vengeful  grip,  and  throwing  all  his  strength 
into  the  efifort.  he  drew  on  the  boot. 

Suckling  felt  something  sharp  pierce  the  soft 
flesh  beneath  his  instep,  then  a  wave  of  exquisite 
agony  ran  up  his  leg  and  swept  over  his  whole 
body.  He  tried  to  call  upon  Bignon  to  bid  him  re- 
move the  boot,  but  his  lips  refused  to  frame  words, 
and  only  a  scream  of  agony  escaped  him.  He 
strove  to  bend  and  grasp  the  boot  himself,  but  an 
excruciating  pang  of  pain  seized  him,  and  he  fell 
to  the  floor  in  a  convulsion.  As  he  lay  there, 
writhing  and  twisting,  the  valet  stood  watching  him 
with  set  face,  never  so  much  as  lifting  a  hand  in  his 
relief,  as  void  of  pity  or  remorse  as  a  block  of  ice. 
Not  until  the  spasm  passed,  and  his  wretched  vic- 
tim lapsed  into  a  kind  of  coma,  did  the  treacherous 
servant  move.  Then  with  a  sudden  spring  he  knelt 
at  his  master's  side.  With  incredible  swiftness  his 
long,  talon-like  hands  ran  over  the  body  of  the  un- 
conscious poet  and  were  plunged  into  the  pockets 
of  the  clothes  he  had  just  discarded.  Not  a  single 
coin  rewarded  his  search,  and  an  awful  imprecation 
fell  from  the  valet's  lips.  With  frenzied  haste  he 
tore  the  rings  from  his  master's  fingers  and  the  lact 
from  his  throat  and  waists.  Then  he  snapped  the 
gold  chain  that  encircled  his  neck,  hung  there  by 
no  less  a  person  than  a  duchess  in  the  days  when 
Suckling  trod  the  primrose  way,  the  pampered 
darling  of  an  idle  court. 

A  few  moments  later  the  concierge,  sipping  pen- 
sively in  the  twilight  a  measure  of  the  wine  of 
Armagnac,  for  he  was  a  Gascon  bom,  saw  slip  by 
him  into  the  street  a  slight,  elastic  figure,  and  he 
wondered  at  the  haste  of  the  valet  of  monsieur,  the 
Englishman. 

When  the  prostrate  poet  regained  consciousness 
every  vein  in  his  body  seemed  running  with  liquid 
fire,  so  deadly  had  been  the  work  of  the  powerful 
poison.  Though  he  realized  that  it  was  quite  dark 
in  the  room,  strange  lights  kept  dancing  before  his 
eyes.  He  tried  to  move,  but  discovered  that  his 
legs  were  useless,  and  he  had  not  strength  enough 
in  his  arms  to  drag  himself  to  the  door ;  nor  did  his 
voice  avail  him  in  his  efforts  to  summon  assistance, 
but  sounded  weak  and  hollow.  Then  it  came  to 
him  that  this  was  the  end,  and  oh,  the  momentary 
agony  and  bitterness  of  soul — to  be  thus  treacher- 


ously done  to  death,  to  be  cut  off  in  his  prime  when 
life  still  held  so  much  that  was  sweet !  But  this 
trial  of  spirit  was  of  brief  duration,  for  presently 
from  thoughts  of  prayer  his  mind  wandered. 

Now  he  imagined  himself  a  boy  again  at 
Whiton ;  now  he  was  fighting  with  Gustavus 
Adophus  in  Germany ;  and  now  he  was  strolling 
about  the  gardens  at  Whitehall  with  one  of  the  gay 
beauties  of  King  Charles'  court.  By  turns  he  fan- 
cied himself  at  the  card-table  and  on  the  bowling- 
green  ;  again,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  fete 
which  he  had  given  at  his  country-place  in  honor 
of  some  fair  lady.  His  intimates  were  gathered 
about  him — "rare  Ben  Jonson,"  the  kindly  Lady 
Moray,  Davenant  and  Carew,  Lord  Broghill  and 
his  love-bride,  Dick  Lovelace,  the  gallantest  of 
poets.  His  face  was  the  last,  and  as  the  dying  man 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  there  came  to  his  lips  the 
first  lines  of  his  own  and  most  famous  poem,  for 
he  thought  that  he  was  indeed  greeting  his  friend, 
Richard  Lovelace : 

"I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen " 


The  voice  ceased,  and  all  that  was  immortal  of  Sir 
John  Suckling  passed  out  from  that  bare  chamber 
high  under  the  Paris  roofs  into  the  g^eat  unknown. 

— Clinton  Scollard,  in  "Lippincott's." 


GILBERT    WHITE. 

Books  he  shall  read  in  hill  and  tree; 

The  flowers  his  weather  shall  portend. 

The  birds  his  moralists  shall  be, 

And  everything  his  friend. 

— W.  J.  Courthope. 


OLD     BOOKS. 

A  thresher  prime  is  Father  Time; 

When  harvest  loads  his  wain, 
He  beats  the  hollow  husks  aside 

And  hoards  the  golden  grain. 

A  winnower  is  Father  Time; 

The  chaff  he  blows  away; 
The  sweetest  seed  he  treasures  up 

For  many  a  year  and  day. 

Oh,  very  wise  is  Father  Time! 

His  flail  is  tried  and  true. 
I  love  the  garnered  pile  of  books 

He's  winnowed  through  and  through. 

— Selma  Ware  Paine,  in  "Literary  World. 
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Hie  meus  est  liber, 

And  that  I  will  show; 

Si  aliquis  rapiat 

I'll  give  him  a  blow. 
I  swear  I  will  fell  um   (him) 
Si  aliquis  rapiat  meum  libellum. 

This  was  written  in  an  old  volume  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Museum : 

Hie  liber  ist  mein, 

Ideo  nomen  meum  scripsi  drein. 

Si  vis  hunc  librum  stehlen, 

Pendebis  an  der  Kehlen; 

Tunc  veniunt  die  Raben 

Et  volunt  tibi  oculos  ausgraben. 

Tune  clamabis  ach!  aeh!  ach! 

Ubique  tibi  reete  geschach. 

In  an  old  copy  of  the  "Odes  and  Satyrs  of 
Horace" : 

If  this  I  lend  to  any  One 

Pray  Keep  it  not  too  long 
Keep  Clean  and  fair  and  send  with  care 

To  whom  it  doth  Belong. 

And  in  a  copy  of  Terence's  comedies,  London, 
thief  is  this : 

Here  do  I  put  my  name  for  to  betraye 
The  thiefe  yt  steals  my  booke  away. 

In  a  copy  of  Bunny's  "Parsons  Booke  of  Chis- 
tian  Exercise"  (161 5),  in  a  seventeenth  century 
hand: 

Valentine  Lawrence  owneth  this  booke 

&  he  that  stealeth  it  shalbe  hanged  on  a  crooke. 

All  little  French  boys  know  these  old  lines : 

Aspice  Pierrot  pendu 
Qui  hoc  librum  n'a  pas  rendu; 
Si  hoc  librum  redidisset 
Pierrot  pendu  non  fuisset. 

Here  are  two  quaint  bits  of  doggerel  found  in 
old  New  England  books : 

Look  ye,  my  friend, 

If  this  booke  I  lend. 

Be  sure  to  return. 

Or  in will  ye  burn. 

Solemnly  do  you  swear 
This  same  book  not  to  tear, 
Nor  dirty  nor  fray? 
Tor  your  soul  will  I  pray 
ff  the  return  you  delay. 

Who  steals  this  book 
Will  end  the  strife, 
With  name  erased 
From  "Book  of  Life." 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear, 
Our  volumes  lent  that  disappear 

With  borrowers  neglectful. 
Oh,  stay  not  midst  that  band  of  gnomes, 


But  send  to  me  my  cherished  tomes. 
Pray!   do  not  be  forgetful." 

"  I  lent  a  book  to — Somebody, 
And  if  again  that  book  I  had 
I  should,  indeed,  be  very  glad; 
But  I'm  afraid  that — Somebody 
Though  blest  with  sense. 
Would  take  offense 
Were  I  to  say:     I  miss  to-day 
The  book  I  lent  to— Somebody." 

The  following  is   from  the  "Companion  to  the 
Festivals  and  Fasts,"  1717: 

"  Hie  liber  est  meus 
Deny  it  who  can, 
Samuel  Showell,  Jr., 
An  honest  man. 
In  vieo  corvino 
I  am  to  be  found. 
Si  non  mortuus  sum 
And  laid  in  the  ground. 
At  si  non  vivens 
You  will  find  an  heir. 
Qui  librum  recipiet 
You  need  not  to  fear. 
Ergo  cum  lectus  est 
Restore  it,  and  then 
Ut  quando  mutuaris 
I  may  lend  it  again. 
At  si  detineas, 
So  let  it  be  lost, 
Expectabo  argentum 
As  much  as  it  cost." 

"  Iste  liber  pertinet 
And  bear  it  will  in  mind. 
Ad  me  Johannem  Rixbrum 
So  courteous  and  so  kind. 
Quem  si  ego  perdam. 
And  by  you  it  shall  be  found, 
Redde  mihi  iterum. 
Your  fame  I  then  will  sound. 
Sed  si  mihi  redeas. 
Then  blessed  shalt  thou  be, 
Et  ago  tibi  gratias 
Whenever  I  thee  see." 

Steal  not  this  book,  for  if  you  do 
I'll  send  the  devil  after  you. 

Who  prigs  a  book  what  isn't  hls'n 
If  he's  kotched  must  go  to  prison. 

Hell  is  full  of  good  intentions, 

The  number  of  book  stealers  nobody  mentions. 


In  Appleton  Morgan's    "Macaronic    Poetry' 
the  following: 


is 


Whoever  shall  steal 
This  little  libellum. 
Per  Bacchum,  per  Jovem, 
I'll  kill  'em,  I'll  fell  'em! 
In  venturum  lllius 
I'll  stick  my  scalpellum. 
And  teach  him  to  steal 
My  little  libellum! 

Here  is  one,  worse  than  any  for  redundant  feet 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be 
Was  writ  of  books  especialeel 
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Steal  not  this  book,  dishonest  friend, 
For  fear  the  gallows  be  your  end; 
Oh,  what  a  pity  it  would  be, 
To  see  you  hanging  on  a  tree. 

If  this  booklet  you  would  keep, 
Store  each  word  in  memory  deep, 
Then  each  page  and  cover,  too, 
Send  to  me  when  you  are  through. 

A  delightful    fifteenth    century  curse  on  a  book 
thief  is  this : 

Qui  che  livre  emblera 
A  gibet  a  Paris  pendu  sera, 
Et,  si  n'est  pendu,  il'  noiera, 
Etj  si  ne  noie,  il  ardera, 
Et,  si  n'aert  pitte  fin  fera. 


or 


Et,  si  n'aert,  pire  fin  fera. 


Another  French  one  goes  with  a  sketch  of  a  man 
hanging : 

Aspice  Pierrot  pendu 
Qui  hoc  librum  n'a  pas  rendu; 
Si  hoc  librum  redidisset 
Pierrot  pendu  non  puisset. 

In  the  ex  libris  in  the  museum  at  Nuremberg  is 
the  following  version  of  the  same  macaronic  ditty : 

Hie  liber  ist  mein, 

Ideo  nomen  meum  scripsi  drein, 

Si  vis  hunc  librum  stehlen, 

Pendebis  an  der  Kehlen; 

Tunc  veniunt  der  Raben 

Et  volunt  tibi  oculos  ausgraben. 

Tunc  clamabis  acii!  ach!   ach! 

Ubique  tibi  reste  geschach. 

Charles  Nodier  writes : 

Tel  est  le  triste  sort  detout  livre  prete: 
Sourent  il  est  perdu,  tonjours  il  est  gate. 
It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  of  all  books  lent 
One  is  often  lost,  but  more  are  bent! 
I.  e.,  injured. 

In  a  copy  of  Burns  is  this  one : 

Afore  ye  tak  in  hand  this  beuk 

To  these  few  lines  jist  gie  a  leuk. 

Be  sure  that  baith  ye'r  hands  are  clean, 

Sic  as  are  fitten  to  be  seen. 

Free  fra  a'  dirt  and  black  coal  coom; 

Fra  ash-hole  dust  ,and  chimley  bloom; 

O'  creesh  fra  candle  or  fra  lamp. 

Upon  it  leave  nae  filthy  stamp. 

I'd  rather  gie  a  siller  croon. 

Than  see  a  butter'd  finger'd  loon, 

Wi'  parritch  reeming  fra  his  chaps. 

Fast  fa'ing  doon  in  slav'ring  draps 

Upon  the  beuk.     Hech!  for  each  sowp, 

I'd  wish  a  nettle  in  his  doup; 

For  every  creeshie  drap  transpurent, 

I'd  wish  his  neck  wi'  a  sair  hair  in't; 

Sic  plague  spots  on  ilk  bonnie  page 

Wad  mak  a  sant  e'en  stamp  wi'  rage. 

Reader,  ye'll  no  tak  amiss 

Sic  an  impertinence  as  this; 

Ye'r  no  the  ane  that  e'er  wad  do't — 

An'  use  a  beuk  like  an  old  cloot; 

Ye  wadna  wi'  ye'er  fingers  soil  it — 

Nor  creesh,  nor  blot,  nor  rend,  nor  spoil  it. 


Here  is  another : 

Return  this  book  for  fear  of  shame. 
For  on  this  page  you'll  find  my  name. 
Up  the  gallows,  and  down  the  rope, 
That's  the  way  the  thief  gets  choked. 

Steal  not  this  book  for  fear  of  shame; 

For  in  it  is  the  owner's  name. 

Or  when  you  die  the  Lord  will  say 

"Where  is  that  book  you  stole  away?" 

And  if  you  say  you  cannot  tell. 

The  Lord  will  say,  "Depart  to  !" 
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AD    MEUM    MAGISTRUM. 

As  in  the  olden  days,  when  pupils  knelt 
In  silent  rapture  at  the  master's  feet 
With  souls  enchanted,  but  which  keenly  felt 
His  eloquence  divinely  grand  and  sweet. 
So  like  the  Grecian  youth,  I  fain  would  sit 
Low  at  thy  feet  great  Plato,  wise,  serene. 
Catching  swift  glimpses  of  thy  thoughts  which  fit 
Like  visions  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen. 

— Nora  A.  Piper. 


CHAUCER. 

As  some  fresh,  tuneful  lark's  enchanting  note 

Wakes  a  whole  multitude  of  birds  to  song 
In  pleasant  English  fields,  so  Chaucer's  throat 

Pour'd  forth  a  gracious  carol,  loud  and  long. 
Full  of  all  truth  and  winsom-e  tenderness. 

He  saw  in  all  one  common  brotherhood; 
To  sinful  man  he  was  all  gentleness. 

And  'midst  the  lowest  ever  found  the  good. 
His  pious  soul  no  pomp  of  courts  could  mar; 

His  cheerful  heart  beat  always  strong  and  true; 
Through  years  of  darkness,  like  a  morning  star. 

Shone  Chaucer's  glory.    Humbly,  ss  the  few 
Iinniorta!  pilgrims  honored  Becket's  shrine, 
Great  Chaucer,  we  would  lay  fresh  wreaths  on  thine. 

— Abbie  Frances  Judd. 


A   I.ONG-LOST   BOOK. 
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A  LONG-LOST  BOOK. 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Poetry  for  Children. 

"Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?"  asks  the 
Poet.  "What  becomes  of  the  tons  of  pins  made 
every  year?"  asks  the  man  of  a  curious  and  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind.  "Where  are  the  friends  of  my 
youth?"  asks  the  sentimentalists,  and  "What  be- 
comes of  the  old  books  for  children?"  asks  the 
book  collector. 

"Tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse,"  I  know,  but 
I  verily  believe  that  there  is  nothing  which  so 
quickly  and  so  utterly  disappears  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  the  copies  of  a  popular  book  for  chil- 
dren. I  have  been  a  diligent  collector  in  this  field 
now  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  therefore 
I  speak  knowingly. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  a  copy  of  the 
complete  edition  of  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  which 
John  Newbery  published  in  London  in  1765,  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  that  no  living  person  has  ever  set 
eyes  on  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Mother  Goose  Melo- 
dies, which  Oliver  Goldsmith  collected  for  the  same 
publisher  at  about  that  period,  although,  curiously 
enough,  copies  of  the  Worcester  edition  made  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  some  thirty-five  years  afterwards 
have  been  found,  but  it  would  seem  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  nursery  books  published  within 
the  past  twelve  or  thirteen  years  are  as  hard  to  find 
as  blackbirds  in  midwinter. 

For  example,  I  have  tried  in  vain  for  the  past 
two  years  to  get  copies  of  two  popular  large  quarto 
colored  books  published  in  the  early  eighties — 
"Granny's  Wonderful  Chair"  and  "Granny's  Story 
Box."  Of  each  of  these  books  a  large  edition,  con- 
sisting of  many  thousands,  was  sold  in  England 
by  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.,  and  in  America  by  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  and  have  never  been  reprinted.  Ida 
Waugh's  famous  "Holly  Berries"  and  a  color  book 
called  "The  Fool's  Paradise"  are  as  hard  to  find, 
and  the  original  Kate  Greenaway  books  are  almost 
equally  scarce.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  I 
came  across  a  copy  of  "Granny'  Wonderful  Chair" 
in  a  private  family  where  the  wholesome  habit  of 
preserving  the  books  that  the  little  ones  had  used 
had  been  cultivated. 

Perhaps  this  disappearance  is  not  so  wonderful 
after  all  in  these  days,  when  books  are  published  in 
such  profusion  that,  by  the  little  ones,  they  begin 
to  be  considered  as  things  of  no  account ;  but,  in 
the  days  when  children's  books  were  fewer,  it  does 
Iseem  strange  that  so  many  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely. A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
exactly  why  books  for  children,  above  all  others, 
are  short  lived,  and  vanish  more  quickly  than  any 


other  kind  of  literature  when  they  have  served  their 
turn  and  little  hands  have  thumbed  and  worn  them 
well  nigh  to  pieces.  Few  people  think  of  saving 
the  tattered  scraps,  and  the  greatest  testimony  to 
the  popularity  of  a  child's  book  is  probably  not  so 
much  its  large  circulation  as  its  total  and  sudden 
disappearance,  if  it  is  not  kept  in  print. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  a  juvenile  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  "Poetry  for 
Children."  Some  of  these  poems  have  been  pre- 
served in  various  selections  and  have  survived  until 
to-day;  but  not  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  was 
known  to  exist,  even  in  the  authors'  own  day. 
Until  that  diligent  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  lit- 
erary trifles,  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  re-intro- 
duced the  poems  to  the  world  a  little  over  twenty 
years  ago,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
in — Australia,  of  all  places  on  earth  ! — the  book 
was  practically  unknown. 

Encouraged  by  the  popularity  almost  immedi- 
ately achieved  by  "The  Adventures  of  Ulysses," 
"Tales  From  Shakespeare"  and  "Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,"  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  published  in  two 
tiny  i8mo  volumes  (in  the  month  of  June,  appar- 
ently), 1809  —  "Poetry  for  Children,  entirely 
original,  by  the  Author  of  'Mrs.  Leicester's 
School.'  " 

"I  shall  have  to  send  you,  in  a  week  or  two," 
writes  Lamb  to  Coleridge  (under  date  June  7, 
1809),  "two  volumes  of  Juvenile  Poetry,  done  by 
Mary  and  me  within  the  last  six  months,  and  that 
tale  in  prose  which  Wordsworth  so  much  liked, 
which  was  published  at  Christmas  with  nine  others, 
by  us,  and  has  reached  a  second  edition.  There's 
for  you !  We  have  almost  worked  ourselves  out  of 
child's  work  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  .  .  . 
I  am  quite  aground  for  a  plan,  and  I  must  do 
something  for  money.  .  .  .  Our  little  poems 
are  but  humble ;  but  they  have  no  name.  You 
must  read  them,  remembering  they  were  task 
work ;  and  perhaps  you  will  admire  the  number  of 
subjects,  all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an  old 
bachelor  and  an  old  maid.  Many  parents  would 
not  have  found  so  many." 

To  another  correspondent  (Manning)  Lamb 
writes  early  in  the  following  year  (January  2.  1810) 
— "There  comes  with  this  two  volumes  of  minor 
poetry,  a  sequel  to  'Mrs.  Leicester.'  The  best,"  he 
playfully  adds,  "you  may  suppose  mine — the  next 
best  are  my  coadjutor's.  You  may  amuse  yourself 
by  guessing  them  out,  hut  T  nnist  tell  you.  mine 
are  but  one-third  in  quantity  of  the  whole." 

The  fate  of  this  book  was  pinr-iil.Tr.  The  whole 
edition  was  rapidly  sold  off,  and  it  wrnt  out  of  i^rint 
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within  a  short  time  of  publication;  without,  how-  is  the  finest  one  known,  being  in  the  original 
ever,  being  reprinted  like  its  three  predecessors,  boards  with  leather  backs.  It  has  lately  appeared 
But  in  the  two  other  publications  issued  from  the  in  the  catalogue  of  a  New  York  bookseller  priced 
same  Juvenile  Library  in  1810,  and  which  passed  twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  is  said 
through  innumerable  editions  during  the  lifetime  (but  I  find  no  record)  that  an  odd  volume  in  leather 
of  Lamb  and  his  sister,  viz.,  "The  First  Book  of  binding  sold  for  £20  in  London  some  time  ago. 
Poetry"  and  "The  Poetical  Class-Book"  of  Wil-  So  there  has  survived,  according  to  actual  knowl- 
liam  Frederick  Mylius,  twenty-six  pieces,  out  of  edge,  three  copies  of  the  "Poetry  for  Children," 
eighty-four  which  "Poetry  for  Children"  com-  one  badly,  the  other  slightly  imperfect,  and  but  one 
prises,  were  inserted,  possibly  with  the  knowledge  in  the  shape  in  which  its  authors  first  beheld  it ! 
and  consent,  but  apparently  without  the  active  as-  In  July,  1877,  there  appeared  in  "The  Gentle- 
sistance  of  the  writers.  Three  years  after  its  men's  Magazine"  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  re- 
original  publication  in  London  the  "Poetry  for  printed  book,  containing  copious  extracts  from  it. 
Children"  (or  at  least  eighty-one  pieces  out  of  the  This  article,  largely  quoted  by  a  number  of  Eng- 
eighty-four)  was  reprinted  in  a  single  volume  lish  and  American  journals,  elicited  the  discovery 
across  the  Atlantic,  at  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  of  two  copies  of  the  Boston  reprint  of  "Poetry  for 
Neither  Charles  Lamb  nor  his  sister  was  ever  prob-  Children,"  the  very  existence  of  which  was  before 
ably  made  aware  of  this  fact.  unknown. 

In  the  meantime  in  England  the  book  dropped  Those  interested  in  such  matters  may  find  some 

gradually  out  of  sight  and  knowledge.     In   1818,  amusement  in  tracing  the  work  of  the  brother  and 

when  collecting  his  "Works,"  Lamb  printed  three  the  sister  in  this  book — and  in  identifying  Charles' 

of    his    own    contributions    to    it.     "The    Three  one-third  and  Mary's  two-thirds  of  the  poems.     It 

Friends,"  "Queen  Oriana's  Dream,"  "To  a  River  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  assign  them  all — 

in  Which  a  Child  Was  Drowned,"  and  one  only  of  with  a  pretty  close  degree  of  certainty — but  I  have 

his    sister's    "David    in    the   Cave  of  AduUam."  no  space  to  enter  upon  these  speculations  here — 

Some  years-  afterwards  (1822)  he  reprinted  another  I  can  only  allow  myself,  in  concluding,  to  say  a  few 

of  his  sister's  contributions,  "The  Two  Boys,"  in  words  on  the  characteristics  of   the    poems  tliem- 

his  "Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading."  selves — which  belong  to  a  period  in  the  history  of 

He    neglected,   however,   to   keep   a   copy  of  the  juvenile  literature  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 

original  work,  and  in  1827  he  writes  to  Bernard  devote  considerable  study.    As  might  be  expected 

Barton,  "It  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money."  of  two  writers  who  had  never  known  parenthood. 

Over  half  a  century  had    to    elapse    before   the  the  poems  evince  more  of  a  desire  to  benefit  the 

book  which  had    thus  become  introuvable  in  the  children  than  to  entertain  them ;    and    they  show 

lifetime  of  its  authors,  came  fairly  forth  again  into  more  of  a  benevolent  desire  to  do  them  good  than 

the  light  of  human  ken.     A  few  years  ago  atten-  a  knowledge  of  children's  character,  of  their  likes 

tion  was  gradully  drawn  to  its    mysterious  disap-  and  dislikes,  of  their  ideals,  their  hopes  and  aspira- 

pearance,  and  curiosity  was    excited    and  whetted  tions,  or  of  their  tastes,  tendencies  and  sympathies, 

by  the  publication  in  more  than  one  form  of  such  except   their   bad    one.  by  the  way,  for  the  whole 

sibylline  leaves  of   the  lost   book   as   could  be  col-  gamut  of  children's  perversity  is  sounded  in  these 

lected   from   the   Mj-lius    Class   Books   and   other  poems. 

sources.    At  last,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year  1877.  They  belong  to  the  dreary  and  didactic  period  of 

there    reached    England  from  Adelaide,  in  South  literature  for  children,  and  contain    little    to    dis- 

Australia,  the  two  precious  though  tiny  tomes  of  tinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  slices  of  dry 

the  original  English  edition — a  courteous  and  most  morality — with  the  very  thin  layer  of  the  jam  of 

w^elcome  gift  from    the    Hon.  William  Sandover,  fun  which  children  love — which  was  considered  the 

who    purchased   them    among   others  at  a  sale  of  proper  mental    nourishment  for  children  in  those 

furniture  and  books  at  Plymouth,  when  on  a  visit  days.    Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  a  miniature  ser- 

to  England  in  the  year  1866.    This  identical  copy  mon  on  some  childish  defect  of  character.    And  it 

was  sold  at  the  Foote  library  auction  some  years  is  noticeable,  as  another  illustration  of  the  fact  on 

ago    and    brought  $420.     It  is  not  in  particularly  which  I  have  so  often  insisted,  that  the  ultimate 

choice  condition  and  from  one  page  a  piece  has  judge  of  what  is  good  literature  for  the  child  is  the 

been  torn  out.    Another  poor  and  imperfect  copy  child  itself,  that  those  among  these  poems  which 

sold  recently  in  London  for   £80.     The  title  and  have  lived  are  just  those  that  contain  the  least  ele- 

frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  were  in  facsimile,  ment  of  moralizing  and  preaching;  indeed,  the  best 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  the  late  Augustin  Daly  known  and  most  quoted  of  all,  "Choosing  a  Name," 
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is  the  only  one  in  the  book  in  which  these  elements 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  though  even 
here  the  idea,  so  depressing  to  the  little  ones  and 
at  one  time  so  often  insisted  upon  by  their  elders — 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  do  anything  right 
of  its  own  accord — creeps  into  the  concluding 
lines. 

— Charles  Welsh,  in  "Literary  Collector." 


Favorite  Books  of  Famous  Men. 

Bancroft's  specialty  was  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  many  years  all  he  read  had 
a  bearing  on  that  subject. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  a  lover  of  the  Spanish  ro- 
mances, and  often  entertained  a  small  domestic  au- 
dience with  one  of  these  tales. 

Alexander  the  Great  always  slept  with  a  copy  of 
Homer  under  his  pillow.  His  life  was  modeled 
after  that  of  Achilles. 

Gregory  the  Great  said  that  the  world  did  not 
elsewhere  contain  such  wisdom  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

Lord  Bacon  was  a  diligent  student  of  Aristotle. 
He  said  that  Aristotle  had  the  mightiest  intellect 
the  world  ever  knew. 

Balzac  was  passionately  fond  of  fairly  tales,  and 
the  wilder  and  more  extravagant  they  were  the 
better  he  liked  them. 

Henry  VHL  of  England  was  fond  of  the  contro- 
versial works  that  were  common  in  his  day,  and 
wrote  a  book  against  Luther. 

Napoleon  HL  was  a  student  of  military  history, 
and  particularly  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  state, 
about  the  time  of  Caesar. 

Berlioz  read  everything  he  could  find  that  had 
any  bearing  on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was  a  born 
theorist,  but  had  so  little  of  the  practical  in  his  com- 
position that  he  could  play  no  instrument  save  the 
guitar,  and  that  very  badly. 

Macaulay  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  re- 
membered all  he  had  read.  He  once  said  there  was 
no  history  like  that  of  Herodotus. 

Byron  was  a  Bible  reader  in  his  youth,  and  later 
in  life  retained  and  used  many  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  in  his  poems. 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  an  omnivorous 
reader,  for  his  plays  show  odds  and  ends  of  learning 
gathered  from  every  quarter. 

Locke  gave  most  of  his  attention  to  works  of 
philosophy.  He  said :  "I  stand  amazed  at  the  pro- 
fundity of  thought  shown  by  Aristotle." 

Hume  said  that  Tacitus  was    the    ablest    writer 


that  ever  lived,  and  himself  tried  to  model  his  style 
on  that  of  the  Roman  historian. 

Meissionier  was  devoted  to  Corneille.  He  said : 
"Corneille  sketches  character  as  I  paint;  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  detail." 

Wesley's  principal  reading  was  the  Bible.  He 
once  declared  that  a  Christian  should  be  "a  man  of 
one  book,  and  that  book  the  Bible." 

Charles  Sumner  was  a  classical  scholar  of  rare 
attainments.  Up  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  pre- 
served a  habit  of  classical  reading. 

Lamb  was  a  Shakespearean  reader  and  fond  of 
investigating  the  sources  whence  the  plots  and  tales 
utilized  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  were  obtained. 

Kant,  the  German  philosopher,  was  a  master  of 
all  philosophical  and  mathematical  information. 
His  reading  rarely  went  beyond  these  lines. 

Garrick's  reading  related  almost  entirely  to  his 
profession.  He  once  said :  "The  human  race  is  my 
favorite  book  and  the  street  is  my  school." 

Jenny  Lind  was  fond  of  history,  but  preferred  it 
when  diluted  with  fiction.  She  said  that  a  historical 
romance  suited  her  ideas  exactly. 

Boccaccio  made  a  collection  of  the  chap-book 
tales  and  folklore  of  his  time,  and  from  these  vol- 
umes collected  the  material  for  his  "Decameron." 

Isaac  Watts  thought  the  world  contained  no  finer 
reading  than  the  Psalms  of  David.  He  paraphrased 
many  if  not  most  of  them  in  English  verse. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  greatly  enjoyed  the  old 
English  plays.  He  said  they  contained  more  real 
merit  than  all  other  English  literature  combined. 

Schiller  delighted  in  the  German  folk-tales ;  his 
head  was  always  full  of  them,  and  they  were  poured 
forth  in  a  stream  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 

Durer  was  a  dabbler  in  alchemy,  and  frequently 
spent  half  the  night  in  studying  books  of  alchemy 
in  hope  of  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone. 

George  L  liked  the  German  folklore  tales,  but 
hated  the  trouble  of  reading  them.  He  usually  pre- 
ferred to  have  them  told  in  the  foi^  of  anecdotes. 

Mozart  was  never  tired  of  studying  the  fugues  of 
Bach.  His  favorite  was  the  fugue  in  E  major,  in 
his  first  book  of  the  well-tempered  clavichord. 


"TO    MY    BOOKS." 

Dear  books,  I  greet  you!     May  you  live 

To  greenest  green  old  age, 
And  may  your  backs  be  ever  whole, 

Nor  missing  be  a  page! 

I  love  my  books  more  than  my  friends, 
— Their  standing,  wealth,  good  looks — 
For  when  I  weary  grow  of  them, 
I  can  shut  up  my  bonks! 

S.  J.  Steinbero. 
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MY  FAVURJTE  NOVELIST  AND  lilS  BEST 

BOOK. 

As  I  have  half  a  dozen  favorite  novehsts,  but  only 
one  favorite  novel,  I  find  some  difliculty  in  adjust- 
ingf  this  article  to  the  limits  defined  in  the  above 
somewhat  arbitrary  title.  And  as  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful, also,  if  the  critical  dissection  and  analysis  of 
any  novel  is  compatible  with  that  deep  affection 
suggested  by  the  word  "favorite,"  I  hasten  to  con- 
fess that  my  critical  appreciation  of  my  favorite 
novel  began  long  after  it  had  first  thrilled  me  as  a 
story. 

And  here  I  fear  I  must  start  with  the  premises — 
open  to  some  contention — that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  novel  is  to  interest  the  reader  in  its 
story — in  the  progress  of  some  well-developed  plot 
to  a  well-defined  climax,  which  may  be  either  ex- 
pected or  unexpected  by  him.  After  this  it  may 
have  a  purpose  or  moral ;  may  be  pathetic,  humor- 
ous, or  felicitous  in  language;  but  it  must  first  in- 
terest as  a  story. 

The  average  reader  is  still  a  child  in  the  desires 
of  the  imagination;  he  wants  to  know  what  "hap- 
pened," and  to  what  end.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
humor  of  Dickens,  the  satire  of  Thackeray,  or  the 
epigrammatic  brilliancy  of  the  French  school,  ever 
dazzled  or  diverted  his  mind  from  that  requisite. 
"Did  the  lovers  marry?"  "Was  the  murderer  discov- 
ered?" "Was  the  mystery  explained?"  are  the  eter- 
nal questions  for  which  he  demands  an  answer.  The 
skill  that  prolongs  this  suspense,  the  art  that  pro- 
tracts  this  denouement  w  ithout  his  perceiving  it,  he 
does  not  object  to.  Any  one  who  has  watched  him 
eagerly  or  impatiently  skipping  page  after  page, 
and  covertly  peeping  at  the  last  one  of  a  new  novel, 
will  understand  this.-  We  laugh  at,  but  we  must 
not  underrate,  the  power  of  the  weekly  installment 
of  cheap  fiction  which  leaves  the  hero  hanging  over 
a  precipice  in  the  last  issue,  and  only  rescues  him 
on  the  following  Saturday.  It  may  be  a  cheap 
"surprise,"  but  the  humble  "penny-a-liner"  may  be 
nearer  to  the  needs  of  the  average  reader  than  the 
more  celebrated  author. 

A  charming  American  writer,  in  an  extravaganza 
called  "The  Brick  Moon,"  makes  the  solitary  inhab- 
itant of  that  whirling  disc  cast  into  space,  telegraph 
to  his  fair  Dulcinea  still  on  the  earth.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Charles  Reade's  exciting  novel,  "Foul 
Play,"  was  in  serial  publication.  The  first  question 
asked  by  the  celestial  voyager  referred  to  this  mun- 
dane romance,  which  they  both  were  reading  at  the 
time  of  their  separation. 

"How  did  they  get  off  the  Island?"  the  anxious 
inquirer  traces  on  his  gigantic  sphere. 


"Ducks,"  flashed  back  the  brief  but  sympathetic 
girl,  with  one  eye  on  the  telescope  and  the  other  on 
the  book. 

The  average  reader  will  at  least  respond  to  the 
feeling  that  suggested  so  extreme  an  illustration. 
We,  who  write,  may  possibly  object.  We  may  wish 
him  to  admire  our  poetry,  our  humor,  and  our 
"profound  knowledge  of  human  nature" — vide  our 
most  intelligent  critic ;  he  will,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  human  nature,  simply  observe  that  he  is  get- 
ting "no  forwarder" — and  will  have  none  of  them. 
We  may  wish  him  to  know  of  what  our  hero  is 
thinking — he  only  cares  for  what  he  is  doing;  we 
may — more  fatal  error ! — wish  him  to  know  of  what 
we  are  thinking — and  he  calmly  skips !  We  may 
scatter  the  flowers  of  our  fancy  in  his  way ;  like  the 
old  fox  hunter  in  the  story,  he  hates  "them  stinkin' 
vi'lets"  that  lead  him  off  the  scent  we  have  started. 
Action !  Movement !  He  only  seeks  these,  until 
the  climax  is  "run  down." 

I  am  premising,  of  course,  that  this  action  shall 
be  continuously  and  ably  sustained.  The  subject 
may  be  various,  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
its  most  popular  form  is  always  based  upon  the  pro- 
longed struggle  of  man  with  his  particular  environ- 
ment and  circumstance.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the 
Greek,  but  the  gods  of  his  drama  were  implacable ; 
the  hero  succumbed,  and  so  we  will  have  no  more 
of  him.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  was  that  direct 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature  which  has  made 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  immortal.  This  has  been  com- 
bined, later,  with  our  hero's  additional  struggle 
with  a  prearranged  and  unreciprocating  mistress, 
as  in  "Foul  Play" ;  although  here  is  the  danger  of 
a  double  action,  only  one  element  of  which  the 
reader  will  follow.  It  may  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  aft'ections,  although  the  younger  novelists — 
like  Stanley  Weyman — are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  effect  of  a  lover  who  has  to  overcome  a  prelim- 
inary aversion  on  the  part  of  his  beloved  in  addition 
to  his  other  struggles. 

For  the  more  hopeless  the  preliminary  situation, 
and  the  greater  the  obstacles  to  the  action,  the 
greater  the  interest.  The  highest  form  of  art  is 
reached  when  the  hero's  difficulties  are  such  that 
apparently  nothing  short  of  divine  interposition 
would  seem  to  save  him,  and  his  triumph  is  conse- 
quently exalted  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  seem 
to  partake  of  divine  retribution.  It  is  especially 
reached  in  a  novel  dealing  with  what  might  be  call- 
ed personal  revenge — yet  a  revenge  for  wrongs  so 
inhuman,  and  a  revenge  carried  out  under  such 
masterful  intelligence  and  direction  as  to  seem  di- 
vine justice. 

And  this  is  what  I  claim  for  my  favorite  novel : 
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"The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  by  the  elder  Dumas. 
The  lovers  of  that  great  French  romancer  will  per- 
haps wonder  why  I  hesitated  at  the  outset  to  speak 
of  him  as  my  "favorite  novelist" ;  they  will  perhaps 
remind  me  of  his  other  books,  and  of  those  delight- 
ful creatures,  "Athos,"  "Porthos,"  "Aramis,"  and 
"D'Artagnan" ;  but  I  must  in  turn  remind  them 
that  these  are  only  characters  in  a  charming  series 
of  historical  episodes;  and  I  prefer  to  restrict  my 
claim  to  his  one  exceptional  performance — a  per- 
fect novel ! 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  these  pages 
who,  whether  he  accepts  this  dictum  or  not,  is  not 
familiar  with  the  story,  and  will  not  admit  his 
whilom  extraordinary  popularity.  "The  wealth  of 
Monte  Cristo"  is  already  as  proverbial  as  that  of 
Croesus.  Yet  I  venture  to  briefly  recapitulate  the 
outline  of  this  story.  A  young  man  of  obscure  ori- 
gin is,  by  a  malicious  conspiracy,  unexpectedly  de- 
prived of  his  betrothed,  his  ambition,  and  his  lib- 
erty; and  confined  in  a  political  prison,  where  he 
is  supposed  by  every  one  but  the  reader  to  have 
miserably  died.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  he  re- 
appears, equipped  with  extraordinary  yet  possible 
powers  of  vengeance,  and  mysteriously  pursues  his 
former  persecutors  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  is  a  plot  simple  enough,  as  all  great  works  are ; 
but  before  entering  upon  its  marvelous  exposition, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  that 
shrewd  perception  of  human  nature  which  made  the 
great  romancer  select  a  very  common  instinct  of 
humanity  as  the  basis  of  his  appeal  to  the  reader's 
sympathy.  We  have  all  of  us,  at  some  time,  when 
confronted  with  a  particular  phase  of  human  wrong 
and  injustice,  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  usurp  the 
tardy  divine  function,  and  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands.  We  have  all  wished  to  be  "caliph  for  a  day," 
as  humanly,  if  not  as  humbly,  as  the  Persian  porter ; 
we  have  longed  for  a  sudden  and  potential  eleva- 
tion from  which  to  hold  the  balance  between  man 
and  man.  Such  a  being  Dumas  has  created  in  Ed- 
mond  Dantes,  later  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  and 
with  such  convincing  and  elaborate  skill  that  we 
forget  that  he  is  only  redressing  his  own  wrongs  in 
the  tact,  wisdom  and  scope  of  his  scheme  of  retri- 
bution. We  overlook  the  relentlessness  of  his  puni- 
tive powers  in  the  impassive  logic  with  which  he 
makes  the  guilty  work  out  their  own  doom. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  situation  in  romance  more 
artistically  explicated  than  the  opening  chapters  of 
"Monte  Cristo,"  from  the  arrival  of  Edmond 
Dantes  at  Marseilles  to  his  incarceration  in  the 
Chateau  d'If.  There  is  nothing  forced,  extravagant 
or  unnatural  in  the  expostion,  yet  it  contains  every- 
thing essential  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot  in  the 
remaining  three-fourths  of  the  novel,  all  carefully 


prearranged — even  to  the  apparently  unimportant 
and  humble  vocation  of  the  hero,  as  will  be  seen 
later.  We  have  the  good  ship  Pharaon  entering 
the  harbor,  anxiously  expected  by  the  worthy 
owner  Morrel — a  man  whose  generosity  and  ex- 
travagant sense  of  commercial  honor  leads  him 
eventually  into  financial  straits — and  temporarily 
commanded  by  her  first  mate,  Dantes,  owing  to  the 
death,  at  sea,  of  her  captain.  We  are  at  once  intro- 
duced to  the  important  characters  of  the  book  • 
Danglars,  the  supercargo,  jealous  of  Dantes'  posi- 
tion ;  Fernand,  Dantes'  unsuccessful  rival  for  Mer- 
cedes' hand ;  Caderousse,  the  weak,  drunken  vacil- 
lating friend  of  Dantes — a  strongly  drawn  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  royalist  magistrate,  de  Villefort,  ambi- 
tious of  promotion.  We  have  for  an  epoch  the  com- 
ing shadow  the  Hundred  Days  cast  upon  the 
Pharaon,  for  she  also  bears  a  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror at  Elba  to  Nortier,  the  Bonapartist  uncle  of 
de  Villefort,  which  the  innocent  Dantes  has  re- 
ceived as  a  sacred  trust  from  the  dying  captain.  It 
is  this  letter,  which  would  prove  Dantes'  inno- 
cence, yet  by  compromising  de  Villefort's  uncle 
would  ruin  de  Villefort's  own  political  advance- 
ment, that  the  magistrate  suppresses. 

And  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conspiracy  on 
which  so  much  depends,  and  upon  which  such  tre- 
mendous punishment  is  afterward  invoked,  is  no 
mere  cheap  stage  villainy.  The  conspirators  are 
human,  and  at  this  crisis — as  in  real  life — are 
moved  only  through  their  respective  weaknesses ; 
Danglars  by  envy,  Fernand  by  jealousy,  Cade- 
rousse through  drunken  impotence.  All  believe  in 
a  certain  legal  guilt  of  Dantes — except  de  Ville- 
fort— and  none  but  he  is  aware  that  he  is  dooming 
the  unfortunate  sailor  to  more  than  a  few  months' 
imprisonment.  Even  de  Villefort's  cruel  prolonga- 
tion of  his  incarceration  arises  from  the  increasing 
danger  of  discovery  to  himself,  in  his  rising  for- 
tunes. This  combination  has,  therefore,  nothing 
extravagant,  inhuman  or  unconvincing  in  its  de- 
tails. The  conspiracy  is  successful,  and  the  doors 
of  the  Chateau  d'If  close  on  the  unfortunate  man, 
and  on  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

If,  for  a  French  novel,  the  love  passages  of  Mer- 
cedes and  Dantes  seem  somewhat  brief  and  arti- 
ficial— especially  when  contrasted  with  the  charm- 
ing idyll  of  Maximilien  Morrel  and  Valentine  de 
Villefort  in  the  later  pages — it  is  no  doubt  a  part  of 
tlie  art  of  Dumas.  He  did  not  wish  the  reader  to 
dwell  too  much  upon  it,  nor  to  excite  too  nuich 
sympathy  with  Mercedes — who  is  destined,  later, 
to  take  up  with  Dantes'  rival.  Dantes  is  always 
the  central  figure — not  Dantes,  a  languishing  lover, 
but  Dantes,  the  victim  of  fate  and  selfish  cruelty, 
the  predestined  self  avenger. 
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We  now  conic  to  the  second  act  of  this  drama; 
which  is  still  explicatory  and  preparatory,  yet 
which  exhibits  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  genius 
of  the  constructor.  We  have  the  hero  with  a  tre- 
mendous purpose  before  him — but  powerless,  in- 
experienced and  untried.  More  than  this,  he  is  a 
common,  uncultured  man,  while  his  persecutors 
are  already  advancing  to  fortune  and  position.  It 
would  be  easy  for  the  ordinary  romancer  to  break 
prison  walls,  and  let  the  convict  revenge  himself 
in  a  rude,  sailor-like  fashion.  But  Dumas  is  no 
ordinary  romancer;  he  makes  the  fourteen  years 
of  Dantes'  captivity  essential  to  his  salvation,  and 
the  actual  equipment  and  education  of  the  hero  for 
his  purpose.  The  whole  thrilling  narrative  of 
Dantes'  prison  life,  the  despair  verging  upon  sui- 
cide, the  attempt  to  escape,  seemingly  futile,  yet 
leading  to  his  strange  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
with  the  Abbe  Faria,  are  not  the  mere  ingenious 
incidents  of  a  clever  romancer,  but  the  gradual 
building  up  of  Dantes'  character,  intellect,  judg- 
ment, and  even  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfill  his  purpose.  Restricted  to  the  com- 
panionship of  a  learned  and  polished  ecclesiastic 
for  whom  he  feels  the  devotion  of  a  simple  nature, 
he  becomes  polished  and  refined.  Condemned  to 
idleness,  he  becomes  a  student.  He  is  no  longer 
the  frank,  simple  sailor,  but  the  man  of  education, 
meditation  and  self  control.  Out  of  his*  very 
wrongs  and  sufferings  the  redresser  of  these 
wrongs  and  sufferings  has  been  created. 

He  lacks  now  only  freedom  and  fortune  to  begin 
his  work.  By  fortuitous  but  yet  not  improbable 
circumstances  both  are  brought  within  his  reach. 
A  dangerous  attack  of  illness  compels  the  Abbe  to 
reveal  the  treasure  of  Monte  Cristo  to  his  com- 
panion. His  sudden  death  not  only  makes  Dantes 
the  heir  to  this  colossal  fortune,  but  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  escape.  Even  here,  however, 
Dumas'  art  is  shown  in  the  element  of  suspense 
kept  up  and  the  dramatic  surprise  of  the  climax. 
The  hero  and  the  reader  both  believe  that  by 
Dantes'  substitution  of  his  own  living  body  for  that 
of  his  dead  companion  in  the  coarse  funereal  sack 
to  be  conveyed  outside  the  prison  walls,  he  will  be 
able  to  dig  himself  from  the  careless,  shallow  grave 
accorded  a  forgotten  prisoner.  The  moment  ar- 
rives ;  Dantes  feels  the  cool  breath  of  freedom,  as 
he  is  wheeled  in  the  sack  beyond  the  prison  pale; 
but  he  suddenly  feels  also  that  he  is  lifted  up  and 
swung  in  mid  air!  One  does  not  talk  much  of 
Dumas'  epigrammatic  force  of  description,  but 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  last  line  of  the  chap- 
ter— which  tells  the  whole  story.  "La  mer  est  le 
cimetiere  du  Chateau  d'lf,"  says    the    French  ro- 


mancer.    "The  sea  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Chateau 
d'lt,"  says  the  literal  English  translator. 

The  reader  understands,  now,  why  the  hero  has 
been  bred  a  sailor.  The  plunge  into  the  sea,  the 
desperate  swim  for  life,  the  boarding  of  the 
Genoese  vessel,  the  enlistment  among  the  crew, 
and  the  finding  of  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  a  thorough  sea- 
man— and  all  this  was  preordained  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  author.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
management  of  the  yacht  in  the  removal  of  the 
treasures  from  the  island.  It  is  well,  also,  to  note, 
as  another  instance  of  this  ingenious  prearrange- 
ment  of  detail,  Dantes'  first  successful  disguise  in 
his  interview  with  his  old  companion,  Caderousse, 
is  that  of  an  abbe — which  his  intimacy  with  Faria 
alone  made  probable. 

The  fairy  splendors  of  the  Grotto,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  Franz  d'Epinay,  which  announce 
Dantes'  assumption  of  the  title  of  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant  to  the 
reader  of  English  romance,  but  they  arise  from 
that  southern  exuberance  of  color  which  character- 
ized Dumas'  fancy.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Monte  Cristo's  apparent  ostentation  of  wealth  was 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  his  destined 
victims,  and  carrying  out  his  vengeance.  One 
does  not  expect  the  millionaire  Monte  Cristo,  with 
his  mission,  to  act  with  the  reticence  and  calm  of  a 
Rothschild,  and  the  English  reader  may,  after  all, 
find  less  to  oflend  his  taste  in  the  conscious  posing 
of  this  French  adventurer  than  in  the  unconscious 
vulgarity  of  a  Lothair.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate 
for  the  reputation  of  the  novel  that  much  of  its 
Roman  carnival  display  has  become  already 
familiar  as  a  cheap  stage  spectacle  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  real  dramatic  power. 

I  find  only  one  incident  in  this  part  of  the  novel 
which  strikes  me  as  being  inconsistent  with  its 
general  careful  elaboration  and  plausibility.  It  is 
the  mysterious  rehabilitation  of  the  lost  ship 
Pharaon,  and  her  dramatic  entry  into  Marseilles  on 
the  eve  of  Morrel's  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  anti- 
climax, for  Morrel  has  already  been  saved  by  the 
mysterious  Englishman,  and  the  catastrophe 
averted ;  it  is  a  mere  "coup  de  theatre,"  on  which 
the  curtain  of  the  chapter  descends  without  ex- 
planation. It  is  so  unlike  the  author  that  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  work  of  Maquet,  Dumas' 
collaborator  in  his  other  novels. 

The  episode  of  Luigi  Vampa  and  his  brigands 
is  merely  an  entr'acte  of  adventure  to  bring  closer 
the  relation  of  Monte  Cristo  to  Albert  de  Morcerf, 
the  son  of  Fernand,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Monte  Cristo's  entrance  into  Paris,  and  his  work 
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of  retribution.  Here,  almost  at  once,  we  have  the 
tremendously  dramatic  episode  of  the  Auberge  of 
Pont  du  Garde  told  by  Bertuccio,  Monte  Cristo's 
servant,  in  which  the  diamond  ring  given  by 
Monte  Cristo  (disguised  as  an  abbe,  and  the  ex- 
ecutor of  the  dead  Edmond  Dantes)  to  Caderousse 
and  his  wife  has  provoked  the  murder  of  the 
jeweler  and  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  details  of 
the  murder,  witnessed  by  Bertuccio,  himself  in 
hiding;  the  "rain  of  blood"  falling  through  the 
cracks  of  the  floor  above  upon  the  concealed  man, 
and  his  own  arrest  for  the  murder,  would  be  thril- 
ling enough  as  an  episode,  but  it  is  more  artistically 
significant  as  the  beginning  of  that  retribution 
worked  out  upon  the  old  conspirators,  through 
their  own  weaknesses,  by  the  invisible  hand  of  the 
count.  The  discovery  of  the  old  intrigue  of  Mme. 
Danglars  and  de  Villefort  at  Auteuil,  and  the  birth 
of  the  child,  is  equally  powerful  as  an  episode ;  the 
Lucrezia  Borgia  habits  of  Mme.  de  Villefort,  and 
the  thwarting  of  her  designs  on  the  paralytic  Nor- 
tier  by  the  fact  that  the  powerful  poisons  she  em- 
ploys are,  unknown  to  her,  the  same  medicines 
given  to  him  for  his  malady,  and  are  therefore 
harmless  to  him ;  the  luring  of  the  financier  Dan- 
glars to  his  ruin,  through  his  ambition,  by  Monte 
Cristo,  are  thrilling  incidents  enough,  but  are  one 
and  all  subservient  to  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
novel — that  the  guilty  should  assist  in  their  own 
punishment. 

Yet  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  the  story  is 
Monte  Cristo's  final  recognition  that,  with  all  his 
tremendous  power,  and  logical  and  impassive  as  is 
his  scheme  of  retribution,  he  has  not  for  one  mo- 
ment succeeded  in  displacing  God!  And,  despite 
its  southern  extravagance,  its  theatrical  postures 
and  climaxes,  its  opulence  of  incident — almost  as 
bewildering  as  the  wealth  of  its  hero — as  a  mag- 
nificent conception  of  romance  magnificently  car- 
ried out,  the  novel  seems  to  me  to  stand  unsur- 
passed in  literature. 

But  "Monte  Cristo"  is  romance,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  of  a  very  antiquated  type.  I  am  informed  by 
writers  (not  readers)  that  this  is  all  wrong;  that  the 
world  wants  to  know  itself  in  all  its  sordid,  ma- 
terial aspects,  relieved  only  by  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  domain  of  pathology  and  the  con- 
templation of  diseased  and  morbid  types ;  that  "the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man"  as  he  is,  and  not 
as  he  might  be ;  and  that  it  is  very  reprehensible  to 
deceive  him  with  fairy  tales,  or  to  satisfy  a  longing 
that  was  in  him  when  the  first  bard  sang  to  him, 
or,  in  the  gloom  of  his  cave  dwelling,  the  first 
story-teller  interested  him  in  accounts  of  improb- 
able beasts  and  men — with  illustrations  on  bone. 


But  I  venture  to  believe  that  when  Jones    comes 

home  from  the  city  and  takes  up  a  book,  he  does 

not  greatly  care  to  read  a  faithful  chronicle  of  his 

own  doings;  nor  has  Mrs.  Jones  freshened  herself 

for  his  coming  by  seeking  a  transcript  of  her  own 

uneventful  day  in  the  pages  of  her  favorite  novel. 

But  if  they  have  been  lifted  temporarily  out  of  their 

commonplace  surroundings  and  limited  horizon  by 

some  specious  tale  of    heroism,  endeavor,  wrongs 

redressed  and  faith  rewarded,  and  are  inclined  to 

look  a  little  more  hopefully  to  Jones'  chances  of 

promotion,   or  to   Mrs.  Jones'   aunt's   prospective 

legacy — why  blame  them  or  their  novelist? 

— Bret  Harte,  in  "Munsey's." 
* 

AN    OLD    POET. 

My  hand,  my  pen,  lie  still, 

My  voice  is  dumb. 
No  more,  unsought,  at  will. 

Fair  visions  come; 
No  more  on  faery  meads 

The  light  forms  dance, 
Nor  borne  by  winged  steeds 

Speeds  swift  Romance; 
Along  the  rugged  road, 

With  toiling  paces  slow. 
Bent  by  Time's  heavy  load 

The  dull  feet  go. 

The  clear  Dawns  now  shall  grow 

For  younger  eyes, 
I  mark  no  more  the  glow 

On  sunset  skies; 
White  winged  across  the  foam 

The  gay  barks  fleet, 
But  mine  no  more  may  roam. 

Since  rest  grows  sweet, 
Toil  brings  its  fitting  meed, 

The  haven's  rest; 
Toil  has  its  joys  indeed. 

But  this  is  best. 

Let  younger  footsteps  soar 

To  snows  untrod, 
I  strive,  I  climb  no  more — 

Musing  with  God. 
Through  the  closed  gates  of  home 

Unheeded,  half  forgot, 
Fainter  the  memories  come 

Of  what  is  not; 
The  Past  shows  like  a  dream, 

The  Present  hurries  fast; 
Courage!     Life's  seaward  stream 

Runs  calm  at  last! 

— Lewis  Morris. 

CHARLOTTE    AND    EMILY    BRONTE. 

Pale  sisters!     Children  of  the  craggy  scree, 

Deep  dale  and  murmuring  woodland,  where  ye  plied 
All  household  arts,  meek,  passion-taught,  and  free, 

Kinship  your  joy,  and  Fantasy  your  guide! 
Ah!  who  again  'mid  English  heaths  shall  see 

Such  strength  in  frailest  weakness,  or  so  fierce 

Behest  on  tender  women  laid,  to  pierce 
The  world's  dull  ear  with  burning  poetry? 
— Whence  was  your  spell?— and  at  what  magic  spring, 

Under  what  guardian  Muse,  drank  ye  so  deep 
That  still  ye  call,  and  we  are  listening; 

That  still  ye  plain  to  us.  and  we  must  weep? 
—Ask  of  the  winds  that  haunt  the  moors,  what  breath 
Blows  in  their  storms,  outlasting  life  and  donth! 

— M.  A.  W.,  in  "The  Cornhill  Magazine." 
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COWPER'S    OUSE. 

The  Great  Ouse  is  undistinguished  among  west- 
ern waters ;  his  very  title  is  disputed  by  the  channel 
in  which  the  united  rivers  of  Yorkshire  find  their 
way  to  the  Humber ;  and  yet  he  is  the  fifth  largest 
English  river. 

He  is  no  impetuous  stream  tearing  down  to  the 
sea  in  a  bed  that  is  sometimes  water,  sometimes 
heaps  of  stones ;  he  pursues  a  temperate  career, 
never  runs  dry,  and  is  seldom  overfull.  The  fort- 
resses of  more  troubled  days  are  no  longer  reflected 
in  his  waves ;  no  legends  of  hard-riding  Dick  or 
other  heroic  robber  linger  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  dwell  on  his  sedgy  banks ;  not  even  the  genius 
of  Sir  Walter  could  weave  romances  in  which  the 
Ouse  could  play  a  part.  He  has  never  been  a 
border-river  since  the  days  of  the  Danelagh  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  Midlands,  and  has  had  no  occasion 
for  those  strings  of  castles  which  once  defended 
and  now  adorn  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne.  the  Severn, 
and  the  Wye. 

In  the  region  of  Newport  Pagnell  the  Great 
Ouse  first  begins  to  be  a  noticeable  river;  here  is 
the  head  on  which  are  set  his  two  horns.  Erom 
the  southeast  comes  the  Little  Ouse,  Oussel  or 
Lovat,  thus  variously  named,  after  collecting  half 
the  waters  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  draining  the 
eastern  region  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury ;  the  Ousel 
is  still  little  better  than  a  large  brook,  but  has  al- 
ready traveled  some  score  of  miles.  The  other 
horn,  the  Ouse  proper,  has  gathered  his  peaceful 
flood  in  the  western  uplands  of  Northamptonshire. 
His  longest  tributary  may  be  traced  beyond  Brack- 
ley  to  the  neighborhood  of  Banbury,  and,  being  fed 
by  numerous  winding  brooks,  takes  the  shape  of  a 
river  not  many  miles  west  of  Buckingham.  Eight 
miles  below  the  little  borough  wdiich  gives  its  name 
to  a  county,  the  Ouse  receives  at  Wolverton  the 
waters  of  the  Tone.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of 
railways,  trains  stopped  half  way  between  London 
and  Birmingham  to  give  weary  travelers  the  op- 
portunity of  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  here  the 
valley  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered an  imposing  triumph  of  engineering. 
From  Wolverton  to  Newport  Pagnell  is  by  road 
four  miles,  by  river  nearer  ten.  and  there  the  larger 
stream  takes  up  his  little  brother  for  the  rest  of 
their  winding  ramble  to  the  German  Ocean. 

Nobody  ever  set  out  to  reach  a  given  destination 
with  less  anxiety  about  eventually  arriving  there 
than  the  Ouse,  when  he  decided  that,  after  leaving 
Newport  Pagnell,  it  was  as  well  to  go  to  Bedford. 
Being  a  river-god  he  may  be  credited  with  wisdom 
superior  to  that  of   mortals ;    and  perhaps  he  was 


right  in  expatiating  in  his  meadows,  listening  to 
the  clatter  of  his  poplar  leaves,  taking  his  pastime 
in  broad  deeps,  and  ever  and  anon  losing  his  way 
among  beds  of  reeds.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that, 
whereas  mere  men  make  it  a  thirteen-mile  walk, 
our  river  travels  forty,  and  is  eventually  so  re- 
luctant to  pass  under  the  graceful  bridge  by  the 
Swan  Hotel,  that  the  Midland  Railway  crosses  him 
seven  times  in  the  seven  miles  between  Bedford 
and  Sharnbrook. 

This  sort  of  conduct  might  be  pardoned  in  a 
nymph  or  other  light-hearted  feminine  divinity,  but 
in  a  sober  old  river  calls  for  reprobation.  Father 
Thames  shakes  his  head  over  it,  pointing  to  his 
own  noble  curves,  and  even  the  twisting  Tees 
thinks  there  should  be  a  limit  to  capriciousness, 
though  his  conscience  is  a  little  uneasy  about  his 
performances  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darlington. 
He,  however,  can  plead  mountains  at  his  source, 
mountains  without  lakes,  always  trying  to  a  river 
that  wishes  to  be  respectable.  But  the  Ouse  knew 
what  was  to  happen  to  him  ;  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  caught  up  by  the  Dutch  engineers  at  Earith, 
and  that  the  better  part  of  him  hemmed  between 
earthworks,  would  have  to  run  in  two  parallel 
straight  lines  across  the  Fens  to  enter  the  Wash  at 
Lynn  through  an  ungraceful  cut ;  and  thus  he  made 
his  playground  in  the  broad  meadows  above  Bed- 
ford before  departing  for  those  regions  where  un- 
lovely science  was  to  prevail  over  his  artless  whims. 

The  valley  between  Newport  Pagnell  and  Bed- 
ford is  Cowper's  country.  It  is  here  that  the  Ouse 
gives  us  a  scenery  all  his  own,  as  he  travels  in  his 
leisurely  way  around  three  sides  of  a  quadrilateral 
tableland,  whose  greatest  elevation  is  nowhere 
more  than  four  hundred  feet,  but  whose  flanks  de- 
scend to  the  meadows  with  some  suddenness  in 
places,  and  yet  with  no  precipitous  rudeness.  The 
floor  of  the  valley  is  flat,  sometimes  a  mile  across, 
sometimes  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  the  river  shifts 
from  side  to  side  as  his  fancy  leads ;  but  wherever 
he  hugs  the  slopes,  his  stream  is  deep  and  broad 
and  clear.  It  is  the  reproach  of  sluggish  rivers  that 
they  are  muddy,  but  not  so  the  Ouse.  A  narrow 
fringe  of  water  lilies  on  either  shore  marks  the  limit 
of  earthiness ;  between  those  the  channel,  twenty  to 
forty  yards  in  breadth,  is  apparently  paved  with 
stone,  for  a  twelve-foot  punt-pole  grates  along  the 
rocky  bottom.  As  our  river  never  discloses  the 
dark  secrets  of  his  bed  like  the  shameless  Tees,  we 
can  only  guess  at  the  causes  of  this  absence  of  sedi- 
ment in  his  still  deeps,  and  may  conjecture  springs 
breaking  into  his  channel  from  below,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  carry  away,  even  in  summer-time,  the 
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light  deposits  of  a  stream  not  subject  to  the  violent 
incursions  of  mountain  torrents. 

The  Ouse  has  never  been  a  highway  of  any  im- 
portance ;  he  cannot  boast  of  a  romantic  population 
of  bargees  like  the  Thames,  or  his  own  tributary, 
the  Cam,  which  brings  him  much  mud,  and  no  less 
learning,  let  us  hope,  from  Cambridge.  Commerce 
does  not  trouble  a  river  that  has  no  commodity  to 
send  seawards,  except  such  fruits  of  the  earth  as, 
in  the  present  decay  of  English  agriculture,  we  are 
more  apt  to  receive  from  beyond  the  German 
Ocean  than  to  transmit  to  our  neighbors.  As  far 
up  as  Bedford  there  are  locks,  but  above  Bedford 
not  only  have  we  those  sevenfold  windings  which 
rival  Styx  "nine  times  interfused,"  but  the  river,  in 
so  much  of  his  course  a  natural  canal,  deliberately 
places  a  well-considered  impediment  in  the  way  of 
such  as  might  be  tempted  to  burden  him  with  the 
vulgarities  of  trade ;  for  when  he  elects  to  leave  the 
slopes  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  valley,  and 
cross  the  meadows,  he  straightway  breaks  up  into 
two,  or  even  three,  narrow  and  frequently  shallow 
streams,  and  thus  continuing  for  a  mile  or  so,  de- 
fies any  but  the  smallest  boats  to  travel  on  his  cur- 
rent ;  whence  it  has  happened  that  a  river  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  running  through  fer- 
tile land  in  a  populous  country,  has  only  one  town 
of  any  great  importance  on  its  banks.  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  are,  indeed,  county 
towns,  but  the  first  of  the  three  is  little  better  than 
a  village ;  Bedford  owes  its  recent  expansion,  not  to 
trade,  but  John  Harpur,  the  benefactor  of  its 
schools ;  Huntingdon  is  at  most  a  couple  of  sizes 
bigger  than  Buckingham ;  even  Ely,  the  largest  of 
the  Ouse  towns  before  we  reach  the  sea,  was  made 
by  monks,  not  by  merchants,  and  is  indebted  to  its 
cathedral,  not  to  its  trade,  for  such  fame  as  it  en- 
joys. At  King's  Lynn  alone  does  commerce  fairly 
lay  her  hand  upon  the  river.  King's  Lynn  from 
whence  started,  so  early  as  1330  A.  D.,  the  first  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  North  Pole;  it  was  con- 
ducted by  one  Nicholas,  a  Carmelite  Friar,  who  set 
out  for  the  Arctic  regions  relying  on  his  astrolabe, 
and,  so  the  chronicles  of  Lynn  inform  us,  was 
reckoned  to  have  got  there. 

Action  and  the  Ouse  are  out  of  harmony ;  from 
the  time  when  Canute  paused  upon  his  waters  to 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  his  heroes 
have  been  men  of  religion  rather  than  of  war. 
True,  there  is  one  notable  exception ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  a  son  of  the  Ouse,  but  a  large  part  of  him 
was  in  the  traditions  of  his  native  stream.  Oliver 
the  saint  had  mused  for  many  years  among  the 
meadows  between  Himtingdon  and  Ely  before  he 
became  Oliver  the  man   of  war;   and   the  warrior 


was  not  content  with  beating  the  Scots  in  the  field 
at  Dunbar,  he  set  his  heart,  no  less  on  achieving  a 
controversial  victory  over  the  Presbyterians  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  indeed,  he  was  confronted  with 
greater  stubbornness. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Olney  and  Emberton 
witnessed  the  return  of  the  King-maker,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  northern  forces  under  Sir  John 
Conyers  and  Robin  of  Redesdale ;  but  these  events 
have  left  no  local  record. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  restless  Catesby 
had  a  house  at  Hardmead  in  the  hills,  four  miles 
from  Olney;  Gayhurst,  the  home  of  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  a  house  well  known  to  Cowper,  is  not  far 
off,  and  the  young  knight  was  entangled  in  Cates- 
by's  madcap  scheme  by  the  agency  of  Father  Gar- 
nett ;  whence  came  local  traditions  of  underground 
passages  at  Gayhurst,  of  Digby's  hole,  a  secret  way 
to  the  river.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  also  lived  at  Gay- 
hurst, and  left  a  trace  of  himself  in  a  breed  of  edible 
snails,  which  he  imported  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
comparable Venetia ;  they  were  held  by  the  faculty 
of  those  days  to  be  good  food  for  consumptive 
persons.  The  villagers  of  Gayhurst  have  not  long 
ceased  to  look  for  "Digby's  hoddies." 

And  Bunyan,  too,  is  of  the  Ouse ;  was  not  the 
greater  part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  written  in 
Bedford  Jail?  There  are  records  of  his  preaching 
at  Olney  and  other  places  along  the  river. 

Legh  Richmond,  the  well-known  writer  of  evan- 
gelical stories,  was  rector  of  Turvey  for  thirty 
years ;  in  fact,  the  theological  attitude  of  the  river 
has  always  been  in  the  Evangelical  direction. 
There  were  monasteries  near  his  banks,  but  they 
did  not  flourish ;  the  religious  houses  at  Bradwell, 
Tickford,  Ravenstone,  Lavendon.  Turvey,  were 
already  far  gone  in  decay  at  the  Dissolution,  and 
were  never  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Cistercian  es- 
tablishments of  the  north.  It  was  the  Evangelical 
element  at  Olney  that  brought  to  the  Ouse  its  in- 
spired worshipper,  who  was  to  give  to  the  river 
such  fame  as  it  might  otherwise  have  missed.  Cow- 
per's  connection  with  the  Ouse  began  at  Hunting- 
don in  T765,  and  ended  at  Weston  L^ndcrwood  in 
1795  ;  for  the  whole  of  those  thirty  years  he  never 
left  its  banks  except  for  one  visit  of  six  weeks  to 
Hayley's  home  in  Sussex  towards  to  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Olney  in  itself  is  not  a  particularly  attractive  little 
town ;  it  can  boast  a  noble  church,  but  there  is  little 
else  in  it  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  visitor.     It  was 
not  Olney,  but  Olncy's  curate,  that  caused  the  place 
to  be  selected  as  the  poet's  residence ;   but  though 
Olney  is  not  itself  beautiful,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is    beautiful    indeed,  and    the    more    romantic,! 
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splendors  of  the  lakes  have  failed  to  inspire  prose  selves,  who  are  by  the  law  of  their  nature  dependent 

or  verse  more  delightful  than  the  letters  and  poems  upon  the  judgment  of  some  other  person,  whose 

of  William  Cowpcr.  affection  imposes  upon  them  a  loss  of  liberty.     It 

The  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth  married  the  heir-  was  necessary  that  Cowper  should  rely  upon  some- 
ess  of  one  Sir  Charles  Nicholl,  an  extensive  land-  body ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  rely 
owner  in  Olney  and  the  district.  In  his  youth  the  upon  Mrs.  Unwin.  Many  a  woman  has  laid  upon 
Earl  came  under  the  influence  of  the  famous  Count-  the  object  of  her  devotion  a  yoke  which  was  never 
ess  of  Huntingdon,  and  was,  like  her,  a  leader  in  felt,  and  never  consciously  attached.  The  truest 
the  Evangelical  world,  in  the  world  of  Whitefield  affection,  resulting  in  mutual  self-sacrifice,  may  ex- 
and  Wesley.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  resided  ist  between  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  the  partner 
in  his  wife's  house  at  Olney,  but  he  was  much  inter-  who  is  apparently  the  gainer  may  be  the  loser  in 
ested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  little  place ;  by  the  partnership ;  this  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
his  recommendation  the  Reverend  John  Newton  case  when  one  of  the  partners  is  an  artist,  and  the 
was  appointed  curate  at  Olney,  nor  did  he  wath-  other  a  very  loving,  but  only  an  ordinarily  well- 
hold  his  countenance  from  SutclifTe,  the  great  Bap-  informed  human  being. 

tist  preacher,  from  whose  seminary  at  Olney  went  Cowper  was  by  birth  and  education  a  member  of 

Carey,  the  missionary  and  orientalist.     Five  miles  the  English  aristocracy;   he  was  a  classical  scholar 

ofT,  at  Newport  Pagnell,  was  one  of    the    earliest  of  considerable  attainments;    he  was  exceptionally 

Congregational    churches ;    on  the  hill  at    Clifton  well  read  in  English  literature ;  he  was  no  milksop ; 

Heynes  the  rector  was  a  noted  Evangelical,  Mr.  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  distinguished  in  athletics ; 

Jones,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lady  Austen.    In  those  he  was  humorous,  witty,  merry  and    affectionate, 

days  the  line  between  Nonconformist  Evangelicals  with  an  unusual  power  of  attracting  friendship,  es- 

and  Church  of  England  Evangelicals  was  not  rigid-  pecially  the  friendship  of  women  and  young  men, 

ly  drawn ;    what  they  had  in  common  was  more  and  this  power  he  retained  to  the  last  years  of  his 

than  that  in  which  they  diflfered ;   clergymen  of  the  life.    It  is  exceptional  for  a  man  of  sixty  to  love  or 

Church  of  England,  who  were  at  all  earnest,  had  be  loved  by  a  new  acquaintance ;   but  Cowper  won 

more  sympathy  with  the  Baptist  SutclifTe  and  the  the  heart  of  his  distant    cousin,  John    Johnson,  a 

Congregational  Bull  than  with  fox-hunting  coun-  Cambridge  undergraduate,  who  called  on  him  at 

try  parsons  or  the  prelates  of  the  court.    Thus  the  Weston,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty ;    this  new  ac- 

Methodist  movement  was  stronger  then  in  country  quaintance  afterwards  cared  for    and    tended    him 

districts  than  it  is  now ;    it  was  supported  by  the  with  no  less  assiduity  than  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  in  cir- 

wealthy  and  refined,  as  well  as  by  the  small  trades-  cumstances  no  less,  if  not  more,  painful.     Among 

men  and  artisans.    Not  only  Lord  Dartm.outh,  but  Cowper's  many  bright,  affectionate  letters  few  are 

other  county  gentlemen  and  ladies  in    the    Olney  more  bright  and  affectionate    than    those    to    his 

neighborhood  favored  the  Methodists.    The  result  young  relative. 

was  the  society  to  which  Mrs.  Unwin  brought  Cow-  Mrs.  Unwin  was  the  daughter  of  a  linen-draper 

per.                                                                                   '  at  Ely.     There  is  no  crime  in  being  the  daughter 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwin  have  become  an  arti-  of  a  linen-draper,  but  distinctions  of  rank  and  dis- 
cle  of  faith  with  many  lovers  of  Cowper.  The  poet's  tinctions  of  training  were  much  sharper  in  the 
exquisite  expression  of  his  attachment  to  her;  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  they  are  now. 
high  value  which  he  set  upon  her  literary  judg-  She  was  b)'  birth  and  associations  far  removed 
ment ;  the  tenderness  with  which  he  waited  on  her  from  the  world  in  which  Cowper  had  been  brought 
decline ;  the  beautiful  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  up  She  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  and  witty, 
of  their  domestic  life ;  her  own  long  patience  under  Her  husband  was  a  clergyman,  very  much  older 
the  anxieties  of  his  weak  mental  health — all  these  than  herself,  who  lived  the  life  of  an  absentee 
combine  to  form  a  picture  of  human  relations  so  rector  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  took  private  pupils 
full  of  charm,  that  those  who  have  once  realized  it  and  held  the  post  of  reader  in  the  church.  The  im- 
resent  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  lights  morality  of  absenteeism  was  not  regarded  in  those 
and  shadows.  If,  however,  we  are  to  do  justice  to  days  with  the  same  rigor  that  it  is  now ;  but  the 
our  poet,  it  is  due  to  him  to  pursue  some  inquiry  Unwins  lived  the  life  of  Methodists.  A  day  with 
into  the  features  in  his  intellectual  history,  in  his  them  was  divided  between  public  and  private 
artistic  life,  which  were  introduced  or  at  any  rate  prayers,  pious  conversation  and  pious  reading,  en- 
developed  by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  We  livened  by  the  singing  of  hymns  to  the  accompani- 
may  grant  as  a  defect  in  the  poet's  organization  that  ment  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord.  It  seems 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  walk  of  them-  strange  that  such    good    people    should  not  have 
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thought  of  their  parishioners  at  Grimston,  and 
should  not  have  seen  some  incongruity  in  the  com- 
fortable profession  of  religion  at  Huntingdon,  while 
they  were  drawing  a  stipend  from  their  neglected 
country  parish. 

Two  years  before  Mr.  Unwin's  sudden  death 
Cowper  arrived  at  Huntingdon.  He  had  just  re- 
covered from  his  first  severe  attack  of  mania  and 
wished  to  live  in  the  country  near  his  brother,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge ;  suitable 
lodgings  could  not  be  found  within  a  shorter  dis- 
tance. At  first  he  lived  alone,  except  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  man-servant,  whom  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  private  asylum  in  which  he  had  been 
cured ;  then  he  was  attracted  by  young  William 
Unwin,  who  was  just  finishing  his  course  at  Cam- 
bridge and  was  shortly  to  take  orders.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  family ;  the  liking  was  mutual,  and 
eventually  Cowper  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  house.  A  year  later  Mr. 
Unwin  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
seems  to  have  expressed  some  wish  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  Cowper  might  continue  to  live 
with  his  widow,  and  the  arrangement  was  accept- 
able to  both  parties.  Cowper  speaks  of  the 
maternal  affection  of  Mrs.  Unwin  for  him,  and  his 
filial  tenderness  towards  her. 

Just  at  this  moment  John  Newton,  who  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  curate  at  Olney,  happened 
to  come  to  Huntingdon.  His  preaching  attracted 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  made  his  acquaintance,  and  asked 
him  to  find  a  house  for  herself  and  Cowper  in 
Olney  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  This  was 
done,  and  in  1767  began  Cowper's  long  life  at 
Olney. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  unfortunate  ar- 
rangement. Cowper's  malady  was  that  terrible 
mania  of  morbid  fear  impelling  the  sufferer  to  self- 
destruction  ;  before  and  after  an  attack  he  was  given 
to  religious  questionings,  not  of  a  particularly 
gloomy  character,  being  indeed  such  as  are  often 
indulged  in  by  those  in  good  health.  Occupation 
was  good  for  him,  was  indeed  necessary  alike  for 
his  bodily  and  mental  health ;  but  excitement  was 
deadly.  His  first  attack  was  brought  on  by  a  dread 
of  having  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
prove  himself  qualified  to  be  a  clerk  of  that  august 
assembly,  for  he  had  a  horror  of  publicity  in  any 
form. 

This  being  the  case,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  knowing 
that  it  was  the  case,  he  was  taken  by  her  and  handed 
over  bodily  to  the  care  of  a  revivalist  preacher  of  an 
energetic  and  noisy  type.  John  Newton  had  been 
a  sailor  before  the  mast ;  having  been  a  profane 
swearer  like  Bunyan,  he  had  been  converted  by  a 


special  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  behalf  in 
a  rescue  from  shipwreck ;  he  had  then  been  captain 
of  a  slaver,  and  eventually  a  tide-surveyor  at  Liver- 
pool. This  post  he  gave  up  to  take  orders,  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  fitness.  He  believed  in 
special  interpositions  of  Providence,  even  in  trivial 
matters,  in  sudden  conversions;  he  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  Calvinist,  but  not  a  gloomy  one.  His 
preaching  was  such  that  the  people  of  Olney  at- 
tributed cases  of  insanity  to  its  effects,  it  was  to 
this  Boanerges  of  a  man  that  Mrs.  Unwin  brought 
Cowper,  the  tender,  shrinking,  refined,  delicate 
scholar,  suffering  from  a  definite  nervous  malady. 

Newton,  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate man,  took  possession  of  Cowper;  for  thir- 
teen years  they  were  hardly  separated  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  except 
when  a  recurrence  of  Cowper's  insanity  rendered 
his  seclusion  necessary.  Newton  rode  about  to  the 
different  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  holding 
open-air  meetings,  preaching  in  cottages,  praying 
by  death-beds.  In  all  these  Cowper  accompanied 
him;  long  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  Lord 
Dartmouth's  empty  house  at  Olney,  and  Cowper, 
to  whom  "publicity  was  poison,"  was  encouraged 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  them.  The  result  was  very 
soon  a  recurrence  of  his  malady,  which  lasted  in  all 
for  eighteen  months,  in  an  acute  form  for  six ;  and 
the  pair  of  well-intentioned  blunderers  allowed 
their  friend's  illness  to  grow  on  him  for  more  than 
a  year  before  they  thought  of  consulting  Dr.  Cot- 
ton, who  had  cured  him  at  St.  Albans. 

This  was  not  the  whole  of  the  injury  which  Mrs. 
Unwin  did  to  Cowper.  She  estranged  him  from  his 
relations,  or,  rather,  allowed  an  estrangement  to 
continue  which  had  begun  at  the  period  of  his  first 
illness.  What  Cowper  lost  by  this  we  may  gather 
from  his  first  letter  written  to  his  cousin,  Lady 
Hesketh,  in  reply  to  one  of  hers  after  a  silence  of 
nineteen  years.  The  delight  with  which  Cowper 
recurs  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  his  youth,  to  the 
days  that  were  spent  in  "giggling  and  making 
giggle,"  his  almost  painfully  eager  anticipations  of 
the  joy  of  seeing  his  old  friend  again,  are  expressed 
as  though  by  a  man  starving  for  sympathy,  who 
has  suddenly  realized  all  that  he  had  foregone,  and 
is  impatient  of  any  delay  in  returning  to  happier 
scenes.  Newton  left  Olney,  fortunately  for  Cowper, 
in  1780,  and  the  succeeding  ten  years  were  the  hap- 
piest of  Cowper's  life  after  his  first  breakdown. 
There  was  another  gleam  of  light,  a  break  in  the 
clouds  of  Unwinism  in  which  Cowper  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  enveloped.  This  was  the  intercourse 
with  Lady  Austen,  which  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  Newton's  departure ;  it  is  to  this  that  we 
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owe  "The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin"  and 
"The  Task." 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
was  jealous  of  Lady  Austen;  and  there  can  be  no 
less  doubt  that  she  had  reason  to  be  jealous.  She 
had  been  eng-aged  to  marry  Cowper,  but  the  con- 
tract was  broken  of¥  at  the  time  of  his  madness  at 
Olney.  She  saw  that  "brother  William  and  sister 
Ann"  could  not  continue  to  live  on  those  terms, 
though  Cowper  might  choose  to  please  himself 
with  the  simile  of  a  three-fold  cord  of  which  she 
was  herself  one  of  the  strands.  But  the  moment 
Cowper  realized  that  he  had  entered  upon  more 
than  friendly  relations  with  Lady  Austen  he  broke 
the  connection.  Could  a  woman  desire  more  than 
this?  Apparently  Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  satisfied, 
for  she  allowed  Cowper  to  write  as  follows  to  her 
son  after  Lady  Austen  had  left  Olney : 

"You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady,  not  long 
since  our  near  neighbor  is  probably  there,  she  was 
there  very  lately.  If  you  should  chance  to  fall  into 
her  company,  remember,  if  you  please,  that  we 
found  the  connexion  in  some  respects  an  incon- 
venient one ;  that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew  it ;  and 
conduct  yourself  accordingly.  A  character  with 
which  we  spend  all  our  time  should  be  made  on 
purpose  for  us ;  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  ingre- 
dient spoils  all.  In  the  instance  in  question  the 
dissimilitude  was  too  great  not  to  be  felt  continu- 
ally, and  consequently  made  our  intercourse  un- 
pleasant. We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
she  has  given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  return  to 
Olney." 

It  took  Cowper  three  years  to  find  out  the  un- 
pleasantness of  this  painful  dissimilitude.  He 
writes  in  his  own  name  and  Mrs.  Unwin's,  who 
might  surely  have  written  to  her  son  herself,  and 
spared  Cowper  the  humiliation  of  this  disingenuous 
and  ungenerous  epistle.  Cowper  had  satisfied  all 
that  Mrs.  Unwin  could  possibly  demand ;  he  had 
sent  Lady  Austen  away ;  he  had  practically,  if  not 
actually,  said  that  he  felt  himself  so  bound  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  that  he  could  marry  no  one  else ;  could  she 
not  have  let  the  matter  be?  Cowper  could  have 
had  no  fear  that  Lady  Austen  would  attempt  to 
renew  the  intercourse  by  the  mediation  of  young 
Unwin ;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  Lady  Austen  was 
a  lady ;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Unwin,  like  many  other  be- 
neficent men  and  women,  was  over-tenacious  of 
her  power,  over-apprehensive  of  its  loss.  She  had 
made  Cowper  quarrel  with  Lady  Austen  once  be- 
fore, and  there  had  been  a  reconciliation ;  this  time 
she  was  determined  not  to  risk  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory by  any  possible  oversight.  She  was  not, 
however,  permanently  cured  of  her  jealousy;  a  little 


postscript  to  a  letter  of  Cowper,  addressed  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  written  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Unwin  at  a 
later  time,  shows  that  there  were  still  occasional 
quarrels  with  Cowper's  friends. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  of  Cowper's  world ; 
she  was  not  of  his  intellectual  world  any  more  than 
she  was  of  his  social  world.  Under  Newton's  in- 
fluence Cowper  could  only  write  hymns ;  under 
Mrs.  Unwin's,  rather  commonplace  satire  or  mild 
preaching;  it  was  Lady  Austen  who  showed  him 
what  he  could  do  with  the  incidents  of  everyday 
life,  and  who  elicited  from  him  the  matchless  de- 
scriptions in  "The  Task."  Mrs.  Unwin  restricted 
his  reading  to  the  Bible,  the  newspaper,  and  devo- 
tional works ;  under  Mrs.  Unwin's  influence  he 
pours  contempt  on  geology  and  astronomy,  and 
gives  advice  about  the  reading  of  the  Bible  which 
would  inevitably  lead  us  to  the  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  Boers.  Mrs.  Unwin  tolerated  his  humorous 
side,  his  powers  of  dramatic  description ;  Lady 
Austen  and  Lady  Hesketh  enjoyed  them.  It  is  to 
Mrs.  Unwin  that  we  owe  the  popular  conception  of 
Cowper  as  a  mild,  mad  man,  who  kept  tame  hares 
and  wore  a  white  cap.  But  the  real  Cowper  was  a 
finished  gentleman,  running  over  with  fun  and 
laughter,  particular  about  his  personal  appearance, 
able  to  be  accepted  on  his  own  terms  by  the 
Wrights  of  Gayhurst,  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley, 
and  above  all  by  his  delightful  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frog,"  the  Throgmortons  of  Weston  Underwood. 

The  excitements  of  society  were  too  much  for 
Cowper's  delicate  nerves,  nor  had  he  any  sym- 
pathy with  sport;  he  preferred  taming  hares  to 
chasing  them,  watching  birds  to  shooting  them ; 
but  he  also  loved  the  intimate  companionship  of  a 
few  chosen  friends,  and  he  could  always  find  them. 
Such  intercourse  was  good  for  him,  better  for  him 
even  than  visiting  the  sick  in  their  homes,  and 
other  active  charities  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Cowper  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  he  made 
friends  in  all  classes  of  society ;  he  is  as  proud  of 
the  afifection  of  his  man  Sam  as  that  of  Lady 
Courtenay,  "my  lady  of  the  ink-bottle,"  and  when 
living  at  Olney  he  would  run  across  the  road  with 
his  last  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  barber, 
a  genial  tonsor  who  is  still  remembered  by  old  resi- 
dents in  Olney,  and  whose  shop  was  the  informal 
club  of  the  little  town. 

We  may  give  Mrs.  Unwin  her  due;  devoting 
herself  to  Cowper  as  few  would  have  done,  she 
nursed  and  cared  for  him  in  every  way;  we  may 
respect  her  devotion,  and  yet  we  must  regret  her 
limitations.  She  went  the  wrong  way  to  work  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  who  knows 
what  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  in  the  habit 
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of  reading  with  a  woman  of  more  profound  literary 
accomplishments? 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  restrictions,  Cowper  re- 
mains one  of  the  few  consummate  masters  of  the 
English  langtiage.  His  letters  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  incomparable,  the  high-water  mark 
of  pure,  light,  easy  English  prose;  the  words  and 
the  ideas  fit  like  a  glove ;  both  are  alike  graceful 
and  delicate.  Not  that  Cowper  could  not  be  stern 
upon  occasion ;  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  contemporaries  who  could  pass  an  un- 
favorable criticism  upon  him  with  no  sense  of 
temerity.  There  are  strong  bits  of  satire  in  his 
poetry,  as  well  as  those  that  are  weak ;  and  even 
when  his  religiosity  offends  us  we  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  what  he  says  is  frequently  worth 
saying,  though  the  form  in  which  it  is  said  has  gone 
out  of  fashion;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  shrewdness 
and  strong  common  sense.  As  a  descriptive  poet 
he  has  never  been  surpassed ;  he  is  minute  in  his 
observation  and  yet  has  the  gift  of  selection ;  he 
loved  the  scenes  in  which  his  innocent  life  was 
spent,  perhaps  more  than  Dr.  Johnson  loved  Fleet 
street. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  best-known  portraits 
of  Cowper,  those  which  have  been  most  frequently 
reproduced,  represent  him  in  a  strange  white  cap, 
and  have  thus  contributed  to  make  us  think  of  him 
solely  or  chiefiy  as  eccentric.  The  children  of 
Weston  Underwood,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
poet's  residence  on  the  Ouse,  when  his  suicidal 
mania  was  talked  about  in  the  locality,  were  much 
terrified  by  this  cap ;  but  we  are  not  children,  and 
even  though  Cowper  was  sometimes  insane,  have 
no  right  to  despise  his  teaching  on  that  account. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  subject  to  melancholy,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  Cowper,  but  we  do  not  consider 
him  effeminate;  both  were  devoutly  pious.  The 
cap  in  question  was  worn  by  all  gentlemen  in  the 
time  of  perukes,  who  did  not  wish  to  spend  the 
whole  of  their  day  magnificently  bewigged.  Cow- 
per's  was  a  particularly  smart  affair,  made  for  him 
by  Lady  Hesketh,  and  adorned  with  a  ribbon  and 
a  bow.  Hogarth  has  represented  himself  in  a  simi- 
lar cap;  but  we  do  not  suspect  him  of  too  much 
mildness. 

The  best  picture  of  Cowper  is  probably  that  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  it  was  painted  by 
Romney  at  the  same  time  as  the  better  known  one, 
m  which  a  stagey  effect  is  produced  by  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  as  of  one  listening  for  inspiration.  The 
less-known  portrait  represents  the  poet  with  a  silk 
handkerchief  thrown  over  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  is  thrown  forward ;  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
delicate  lips  and  the  earnest  eyes.    Romney  seems 


to  have  kept  this  more  natural  study,  and  it  was 
sold  with  the  rest  of  his  effects. 

At  Weston  Underwood  Cowper  was  well  above 
the  Ouse,  and  could  look  from  the  upper  windows 
of  his  house  across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  high 
ground  of  Filgrave  to  the  Brickhills,  and  even 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ousel  to  the  distant  Chil- 
terns,  a  smiling  but  almost  mountainous  prospect ; 
for  it  is  one  of  Ouse's  tricks  to  veil  his  gentle  slopes 
in  such  a  gauzy  haze  as  gives  the  effect  of  steep 
hills  and  mighty  distances.  Behind  Weston  is 
Yardley  Chase,  with  the  great  oaks  that  Cowper 
worshipped.  The  tree  to  which  he  addressed  an 
unlinished  poem  is  pollarded ;  the  real  monarchs  of 
the  forest  are  two,  a  little  further  from  Weston, 
which  he  used  to  visit,  and  sometimes  known  as 
Gog  and  Magog.  One  of  them,  however,  is  also 
known  as  Judith,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
planted  by,  or  in  honor  of,  the  Countess  Judith, 
half-sister  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  was  given 
by  her  brother.  The  trees  are  certainly  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  the  fact  that  they  alone  among 
the  ancient  oaks  of  the  forest  have  been  left  un- 
pollarded  indicates  some  special  association. 

The  last  years  of  the  poet's  life  at  Weston  are 
painful  to  think  of.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  breaking 
down,  and  Cowper,  from  having  been  patient,  had 
become  nurse ;  insanity  gained  upon  him,  and  took 
a  new  form,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  mis- 
guided ministrations  of  a  foolish  schoolmaster  at 
Olney.  Still,  there  were  lucid  intervals,  and  not 
unfrequent  flashes  of  the  old  bright  wit.  In  1795 
his  cousin  Johnson  removed  the  invalids  to  Nor- 
folk. Mrs.  Unwin  died  the  following  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  April,  1800,  Cowper's  tortured  clay 
found  rest. 

A  century  has  passed  since  Cowper  rambled  by 
the  Ouse — a  century  of  unparalleled  movement  in 
all  that  advances  the  material  resources  of  man- 
kind— and  yet  how  little  we  are  changed !  The 
Frenchman  still  hates  an  Englishman  as  he  did 
when  "The  Task"  was  written ;  England  is  again  at 
war  in  one  of  her  colonies ;  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment has  done  its  work,  and  quieted  down ;  but  is 
Cowper's  call  to  greater  earnestness  any  less  neces- 
sary to-day  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago? 
Amusement  still  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  many ;  the  drunkard  still  staggers 
in  our  streets;  behind  the  noble  frontages  of  our 
expanded  towns  there  is  still  the  squalid  heap  of 
derelict  humanity.  Cowper  does  not  bid  us  to  be 
gloomy ;  his  call  is  not  to  asceticism,  but  to  a  recog- 
nition that  there  is  something  more  to  be  lived  for 
than  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  desires.    Particular 
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forms  of  recreation  were  needlessly  offensive  to  the 
society  with  which  he  lived.  We  smile  when  we 
find  him  dealing  no  less  severely  with  a  clergyman 
who  played  the  violin  after  service  on  Sundays  than 
with  his  sporting  neighbor.  His  detestation  of 
card-playing  appears  to  us  out  of  proportion ;  but 
then  we  have  forgotten  what  card-playing  meant 
in  those  days — what  an  endless  waste  of  time,  of 
health,  of  money.  Whenever  we  are  disposed  to 
be  annoyed  with  Cowper's  disproportionate  cen- 
sures, we  must  recall  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived,  the  dependence  upon  others  imposed  by 
his  malady,  and  the  not  altogether  happy  fate 
which  determined  those  who  should  control  his 
destinies  at  a  critical  period  of  his  life.  Surely  there 
must,  after  all,  have  been  an  enormous  vitality  in 
the  man  to  write  as  much  as  he  did,  and  as  well  as 
he  did,  placed  as  he  was. 

Of  all  our  teachers  Cowper  is  the  most  sincere; 
he  lived  as  he  preached,  brightening  the  common 
things  of  life  with  humor,  sanctifying  them  with 
love ;  and  this  is  why  the  gentle  Ouse  has  his  vo- 
taries. It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  his  water-lilies 
and  his  reeds,  his  poplars  and  his  willows,  his  broad 
meadows  and  wooded  slopes,  from  the  memory  of 
the  man  of  whom  it  was  said :  "If  there  is  a  good 
man  living,  it  is  William  Cowper." 

The  country  has  but  little  changed  in  the  course 
of  a  century.  The  ruins  of  Capability  Brown's  ex- 
ploits are  still  traceable  at  Weston;  the  square 
tower  of  Clifton  still  looks  down  upon  the  spire  of 
Olney;  there  is  still  a  clump  of  poplars  at  Laven- 
don  Mill ;  there  is  still  a  wealth  of  flowering  rushes 
with  their  cherry-scented  blossoms,  of  broad- 
leaved  plants  varying  the  monotony  of  the  reeds, 
of  purple  loose-strife,  of  blue  forget-me-not.  An 
adventurous  holiday-m-aker,  who  could  for  a  couple 
of  days  forego  the  delights  of  dusty  roads  and  the 
rushing  wheel,  might  find  a  less  agreeable  pastime 
than  a  voyage  in  a  canoe  from  Newport  Pagnell 
down  to  Turvey.  Thus  he  might  bathe  himself  in 
the  atmosphere  which  was  breathed  by  no  mean 
English  poet,  gliding  beneath  hills  clothed  with 
trees,  or  between  wide  meadows ;  but  he  would  do 
well  not  to  surrender  himself  unguardedly  to  the 
calm  pleasures  of  plain  sailing,  lest  he  should  rue 
his  error  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  reed-bed.  Failing 
this  adventure,  his  events  will  be  the  scream  and 
flash  of  a  kingfisher,  or  the  sulky  croak  of  a  heron 
disturbed  at  his  meal  of  freshwater  mussels. 

From  Turvey  to  Bedford  the  journey  is  well 
enough  for  a  while,  but  he  must,  indeed,  be  fond  of 
waterways  who  does  not  weary  of  those  sevenfold 
wanderings  of  the  river  below  Sharnbrook;  and 
yet  these  also  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  poet. 


It  was  here  that  Edward  FitzGerald  used  to  dream 
and  fish.  Omar  Khayyam  and  Cowper  meet  upon 
the  Ouse. 

— J.  C.  Tarver,  in  "Macmillan's." 


Too  Many  Books. 

An  old  monk  at  Pascagoula  said  to  me  one  day, 
"You  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  learning  from 
books  things  that  the  Lord  will  tell  you,  if  He 
wishes,  in  an  instant."  I  know  now  that  he  was 
right.  It  is  a  great  error  to  read  books  instead  of 
brooks,  lakes,  rivers,  the  ocean,  the  trees  and  the 
clouds.  Some  minds  are  entirely  bookish  and  see 
in  the  universe  only  ink  and  paper.  They  know  of 
the  beauty  of  women  only  what  has  been  written. 
They  know  of  the  labors,  the  sufferings  and  the 
hopes  of  men  only  what  may  be  sewn  in  volumes 
and  bound  in  morocco. 

They  are  innocent  and  monstrous.  Dibdin  con- 
ceived the  passions  as  subjects  for  curious  mono- 
graphs, and  knew  that  nations  perished  in  a  certain 
number  of  octavo  pages.  He  worked  constantly 
without  ever  understanding  anything.  That  is  why 
labor  was  not  bitter  to  him.  But  would  you  care 
for  peace  of  heart  if  you  had  to  pay  for  it  that  ex- 
orbitant price?  Books  bring  peace  to  the  peaceful, 
but  they  disturb  the  disquiet.  See  what  happened 
to  Don  Quixote  for  having  devoured  four  volumes 
of  the  "Amadis  de  Gaule"  and  a  dozen  other  beau- 
tiful novels.  Having  read  enchanting  tales,  he  be- 
lieved in  enchantments.  He  believed  that  life  was 
as  beautiful  as  the  stories,  and  he  did  a  thousand 
foolish  things  that  he  would  not  have  done  if  he 
had  not  read. 

Those  who  read  many  books  are  similar  to  the 
opium  eaters.  They  live  in  dreams.  The  poison 
that  .penetrates  their  brains  makes  them  insensible 
to  the  real  world  and  makes  them  preys  of  specters 
terrible  or  charming.  Books  are  the  opium  of  the 
West.  They  are  killing  us.  Let  us  love  them,  but 
not  for  the  things  that  they  tell  us.  Let  us  love 
them,  they  are  dear  enough !  But  let  them  be  well 
printed,  well  bound,  beautiful  in  form. 

They  have  a  chance,  then,  to  be  eternal.  What 
can  be  more  honest  than  to  preserve  books  in 
cases?  In  all  the  decorations  of  rooms  that  one 
imagines  have  not  books  the  most  captivating  at- 
tractiveness? Read  first  the  brooks,  lakes,  rivers, 
the  oceans,  the  trees,  the  clouds — then,  and  only 
the — books ! 

— Henri  Pene  Du  Bois,  in  "Literary  Collector." 
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Though  it  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  by 
friends  who  have  been  interested  in  my  recollec- 
tions of  people  I  have  known  that  I  should  put  on 
record  some  of  the  incidents  of  a  long  and  busy 
life,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  taken  up  my 
pen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  pressure  put 
on  me  by  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  from  Aus- 
tralia who  was  recently  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
It  is  chiefly  at  his  instance  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  attempt  a  few  jottings  of  my  remem- 
brances, beginning  with  very  early  days. 

There  are  generally  but  few  incidents,  and  these 
often  only  of  trivial  importance,  that  rest  in  one's 
memory  after  some  sixty  years ;  but  trivial  as  these 
incidents  may  have  been  in  my  experience,  they 
brought  me  into  contact  with  people  and  events 
which  after  so  long  a  period  of  time  may  have  a 
certain  interest  for  the  present  generation. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  business  of  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.  was  carried  on  at  65  Cornhill.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  an  export  trade  to  India  and  our  colo- 
nies. There  was  also  a  small  publishing  business, 
occasionally  involving  a  certain  amount  of  enter- 
prise. 

A  recent  festival  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of 
Lieutenant  Waghorn's  birth  has  brought  to  mind 
incidents  of  my  boyhood  relating  to  that  pioneer 
of  the  overland  route  to  India,  of  whom  I  have  a 
vivid  remembrance.  At  that  time  the  long  route 
around  the  Cape,  occupying  three  or  four  months, 
was  the  only  means  of  communication  with  India, 
and  Waghorn's  scheme  for  a  shorter  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  through  the  Red  Sea  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  commercial  world.  The 
English  Government  was  chilly,  if  not  indifferent, 
and  private  enterprise  was  left  to  demonstrate  both 
the  speed  and  the  practicability  of  the  new  route. 
A  number  of  merchants  interested  in  the  Eastern 
trade  joined  to  bear  the  cost  of  some  experimental 
trips  by  Waghorn.  Letters  to  be  sent  to  India  in 
Waghorn's  charge  were  brought  to  us  to  be 
stamped  for  express  to  Marseilles,  where  they  were 
received  by  Waghorn  and  carried  by  him  to  Bom- 
bay. From  Bombay  in  turn  a  packet  of  letters  was 
brought  by  Waghorn  to  England. 

I  was  eager,  boy-like,  to  take  part  in  this  con- 
test with  time  and  space ;  my  ambition  was  to  ride 
one  of  the  expresses  between  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
and  I  remember  a  fit  of  sulks  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  week  because  my  father  refused  his 
consent  to  this  performance. 

Waghorn,  as  I  have  said,  received  in  Bombay  a 
number  of   letters  addressed  to  the  various  firms 


interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  brought  them  via 
the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  to  London,  thus  showing 
by  how  many  days  he  could  beat  the  Cape  route. 
The  cost  of  this  trip  was  distributed  over  the  num- 
ber of  letters  he  carried,  and  charged  as  postage. 
The  postage  on  the  early  overland  letters  under 
this  scheme  was  naturally  alarming  in  scale ;  I  can 
even  now  remember  my  father's  face  when  he 
opened  a  letter  brought  by  Waghorn,  and  contain- 
ing a  duplicate  draft  for  £3  or  £4,  the  postage  for 
which  was  assessed  at  something  like  £25 ! 

My  father's  firm  acted  as  Waghorn's  agents.  All 
letters  were  brought  to  65  Cornhill  and  posted 
thence.  We  youngsters  used  to  think  the  receipt 
and  stamping  of  these  letters,  for  which  we  had  an 
office  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  great  fun ;  it  was  like 
"playing  at  postofiice."  Waghorn  was  a  sailor-like 
man,  short  and  broad,  excitable  in  a  high  degree, 
and  of  tremendous  energy.  He  really  did  a  very 
great  thing :  he  opened  a  new  and  shorter  route  of 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West;  but 
the  greatness  of  his  feat  was  never  properly  recog- 
nized or  rewarded.  He  had  an  unfortunate  gift  for 
quarreling  with  people ;  his  energy  was  unqualified 
by  tact;  his  temper  was  explosive.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  went  into  my  little  room  and  found  its  floor 
strewn  with  fragments  of  paper ;  it  was  a  copy  of 
the  "Times"  which  contained  an  article  which  did 
not  please  Waghorn,  and  he  had  expressed  his 
sentiments  by  furiously  tearing  the  paper  into  the 
tiniest  fragments.  More  than  once  Waghorn  ar- 
rived at  65  Cornhill  in  the  early  morning  when  I 
was  the  only  member  of  the  staff  present.  On  one 
occasion  he  arrived,  travel-stained  and  dirty :  he 
had  just  landed,  and  without  a  word  of  greeting  he 
shouted,  "Have  you  any  one  here  who  can  run?" 
I  called  in  a  ticket-porter  from  the  street :  Waghorn 
inquired  if  he  could  run.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
porter,  "if  I  am  paid  for  it."  Waghorn  handed 
him  a  packet  and  told  him  to  run  with  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  ticket-porter  was  stout  and 
scant  of  breath ;  running  for  him  was  a  lost  art. 
Waghorn  watched  the  man  waddling  down  Corn- 
hill ;  he  burst  out  with  a  seafaring  expletive,  not  to 
be  repeated  here,  ran  after  the  porter,  seized  him 
by  the  coat-tails,  which  he  rent  half  way  up  his 
back,  grasped  the  packet,  rolled  the  unfortunate 
porter  into  the  gutter,  and  ran  off  himself  with  tlic 
dispatches  to  the  Foreign  Office.  I  had  to  pick 
the  astonished  porter  from  the  gutter  and  pay  him 
handsomely  for  his  damaged  coat  and  outraged 
feelings  in  order  to  save  Waghorn  from  a  charge 
of  assault. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  modern  trade,  of  its 
haste  and  keenness,  its  eagerness  to  outracc  not 
only  all  competitors   but   time   itself,  was  already 
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visible  in  the  operations  of  the  firm.  It  seemed  a 
great  matter  to  them  to  get  periodicals  and  parcels 
off  to  India  up  to  the  latest  moment,  and  I  can  re- 
member seeing  a  postchaisc  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  shop  in  Cornhill  to  take  parcels  of  the 
"Quarterly"  or  "Edinburgh  Review,"  1  forget 
which,  off  to  Deal  to  catch  a  fast  ship  there,  it 
must,  1  suppose,  have  contained  some  article  of 
special  interest  to  the  Indian  public,  but  it  was  an 
expensive  way  of  sending  a  magazine,  and  could 
only  "pay"  in  the  sense  that  getting  the  "Review" 
to  India  before  any  other  agent  won  for  the  firm 
a  reputation  for  energy  and  enterprise. 

I  recall  another  instance  of  these  same  char- 
acteristics. The  porter  at  the  East  India  House, 
named  Toole,  used  to  be  sent  to  Gravesend  with 
the  latest  dispatches  from  the  India  Ofitice.  He  was 
a  magnificent  fellow,  with  a  splendid  red  livery — 
who,  out  of  office  hours,  was  widely  known  as  the 
best  toast-master  of  his  time ;  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  Toole,  is  the  genial  actor  who  has  de- 
lighted several  generations  of  playgoers.  Some 
airangement  was  come  to  with  this  gorgeous  be- 
ing, and  he  used  to  carry,  in  addition  to  his  dis- 
patches, packages  of  magazines  and  books  for 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

As  to  my  early  attempts  as  a  publisher,  they 
began  when  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  I 
had  then  no  responsible  position  in  the  firm,  but 
the  business  instinct  was  slowly  awakening  in  me. 
I  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  no  steady  policy 
was  pursued  in  the  publishing  department.  I  was 
to  have  the  modest  sum  of  £1,500  at  my  absolute 
disposal.  I  stipulated  that  I  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  interfered  with  in  any  way  as  to  its  use ; 
with  this  sum  I  was  to  make  what  publishing  ven- 
tures I  pleased.  Behold  me  then,  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty,  searching  the  horizon  for  authors  whose 
literary  bantlings  I  might  introduce  to  an  admiring 
and,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  purchasing  world. 

My  first  venture  was  the  publication  of  R.  H. 
Home's— "Orion"  Home's— "New  Spirit  of  the 
Age" — a  series  of  essays  on  well-known  living 
writers.  I  doubt  whether  any  publisher  has  ever 
been  so  much  interested  in  a  book  as  I  was  in  these 
two  volumes.  It  was,  from  the  publisher's  point  of 
view,  my  first-born.  I  have  since  had  publishing 
and  commercial  adventures  involving  compara- 
tively very  large  sums,  but  not  one  has  ever  given 
me  such  anxious  care  as  these  volumes.  I  read 
every  line  of  the  book,  first  in  manuscript  and  then 
in  proof ;  I  poured  upon  the  unfortunate  author  all 
sorts  of  youthful  criticisms  and  suggestions.  I  had 
sleepless  nights  over  the  book.  At  last  we  came  to 
a    deadlock.     The    book    included    an    article    on 


Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  a  leading  and  very 
advanced  politician  of  the  day.  Home's  study  of 
Thompson  was  enthusiastic ;  his  views  were  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
book-buying  public  of  that  time.  I  felt  very  niuch 
as  I  imagine  the  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Review" 
would  feel  if  invited  to  accept  an  eulogium,  say,  of 
Mr.  John  Burns  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  I  remon- 
strated with  Home,  who  replied  that  Thompson 
was  a  man  of  sufficient  distinction  to  find  a  place 
in  the  volume,  and  was  a  man  with  a  future.  A 
long  correspondence  followed,  dreadfully  in  earnest 
on  my  side,  but  Home  was  firm.  At  length 
I  went  to  Home's  residence  at  Kentish  Town  to 
endeavor  to  settle  the  matter  in  person.  I  have  still 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed, and  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  humor  to  ap- 
preciate its  absurdity,  even  in  my  anxious  condi- 
tion of  mind.  I  argued  the  matter  with  great 
earnestness,  employing  all  the  eloquent  phrases  I 
had  invented  during  my  ride  to  Kentish  Town  on 
the  outside  of  an  omnibus.  Home  at  length  said, 
"My  dear  young  friend,  you  are  rather  excited. 
Let  us  have  a  little  music."  He  fetched  his  guitar 
and  played  to  me  for  half  an  hour;  he  then  asked 
if  my  views  w'ere  still  the  same.  He  found  they  had 
resisted  even  the  strains  of  his  guitar.  Then 
Home's  good  nature  came  to  my  aid.  He  opened 
his  bookcase,  beckoned  to  me  with  the  gesture  of 
a  tragic  actor  to  approach.  He  took  up  the  offend- 
ing manuscript,  written  on  brief-paper,  held  one 
corner  in  his  hand,  and  motioned  to  me  with  the 
utmost  solemnity  to  take  the  other  corner.  We 
then  proceeded  in  funereal  silence,  keeping  step  as 
in  a  stage  procession,  to  the  fireplace,  when  Home 
looked  me  in  the  face  with  a  tragic  expression  and 
said,  "Throw."  We  threw;  the  offending  manu- 
script dropped  into  the  flames;  Home  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  departed  much  relieved.  Any  one  who  re- 
members the  quaint  and  picturesque  personality  of 
the  author  of  "Orion"  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
this  scene. 

Thackeray  reviewed  Home's  book  in  the  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle,"  and  on  the  whole  favorably,  though 
he  sadly  hurt  Home's  feelings  by  in  effect  calling 
him  a  Cockney,  which  to  Home  seemed  the  sum 
of  all  discredit.  The  droll  little  man  came  to  Corn- 
hill  with  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  in  which  he 
proposed  to  overwhelm  his  critics,  including 
Thackeray.  We  adjourned  to  the  "Woolpack,"  a 
tavern  in  St.  Peter's  Alley,  Cornhill,  where  I  gen- 
erally had  my  lunch,  and  there  in  a  quiet  room  up- 
stairs the  preface  was  discussed.  I  remember  how 
vain  I  felt  at  having  suggested  an  expression  about 
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"the  scorching  glare  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  or  the  it ;  the  neighborhood  was  searched,  but  no  trace  of 

thunders  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,"  which  Home  ac-  the  murderer  could  be  found.     At  last  it  occurred 

cepted  with  acclamation  as  a  substitute  for  some  to  the  magistrate  that  there  was  always  an  old  man 

tamer  phrase  he  had  used.  with  a  wooden  leg  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 

Home  was  a  kindly,  clever  little  man,  but  he  when  one  of  these  murders  was  committed.     This 

was    an    oddity.      He    published    the    first    three  led  to  the  detection  of  the  eccentric  philanthropist, 

editions  of  "Orion"  at  a  farthing  a  copy;  the  price  who,  in  spite  of  the  benevolence  of  his  motives,  was 

of  the  fourth  edition  was,  I  believe,  a  shilling,  and  broken  by  unsympathetic   legal    authorities  on  the 

that  of  the  fifth,  half  a  crown.    His  quaintness  took  wheel.    This  curious  philanthropist  used  to  engage 

many   turns.     Amongst   other    eccentric   opinions  his    intended    victim    in    conversation,     cock     his 

cherished  by  him  was  one  that  Shylock  was  a  mis-  wooden  leg  in  an  apparently  careless  fashion  over 

understood  character  to  whom   justice    had  never  the  other  knee,  and  suddenly  shoot  his  unsuspect- 

been  done.    Shylock,  Home  contended,  only  asked  ing  interlocutor  dead.     And  the  writer  of  this  ex- 

what  was  his  due.    Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  traordinary  novel  was  the  author  of  "Orion !"     I 

character,  he  held,  had  never  been  really  placed  be-  refused,  much  to  Home's  disgust,  to  publish  the 

fore  the  public,  and  he  determined  to  remedy  this  work,  and  it  never,  I  believe,  found  a  publisher, 

ancient  injustice  and  repair  the  wrong  done  to  Shy-  My  next  publishing  adventure  brought  me  into 

lock  by  representing   him    as,    in    his    opinion,  he  relations  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and  did  so  in  a  rather 

ought  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.    The  "Mer-  strange  way.     I  went    to    Peckham    to    dine  with 

chant  of  Venice"  was  played  at  a  theater  in  the  Tot-  Thomas  Powell,  who,  as  well  as  being  a  confiden- 

tenham  Court  Road,  and  Home,  the  only  amateur  tial    clerk    in    the    counting-house  of  two  brothers 

in  the  company,  took  the  part    of    Shylock.     The  who  were  wealthy  merchants  in  the  city,  dabbled  in 

house  was  filled  with  his  friends  eager  to  study  the  literature.     The  merchants  were  supposed  to  have 

new  Shylock,  and  I  can  remember  nothing  more  suggested     to     Charles     Dickens     the     Cheeryble 

comic  than   Home's   rendering   of   the   character,  brothers    in    "Nicholas    Nickleby."     Powell  after- 

We  bit  our  lips,  we  held  our  handkerchiefs  to  our  wards  went  to  the  United  States  and  contributed 

mouths,  we  used  every  artifice  at  our  command  to  articles  of  a  very  personal  character  to  the  New 

conceal    our    laughter.     We  were  fairly  successful  York  newspapers  about  English  men    of    letters, 

until  Home,  with  an  air  of  much  dignity,  sharp-  While  I  waited  in  Powell's  little  drawing-room  for 

ened  his  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  stage;  then  we  a   few    minutes   before   dinner,  I  took  up  a  neatly 

exploded,  and  Home's  efforts  to  give  to  the  world  written  manuscript  which  was  lying  on  the  table, 

a  whitewashed  Shylock  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  and  was  reading  it  when  my  host  entered  the  room. 

Home  had  undoubtedly  a  strain  of  genius,  but  it  "Ah,"  he  said,  "that  doesn't  look  worth  £40,  does 
was  linked  to  an  uncertain  judgment,  and  was  often  it?  I  advanced  £40  to  Leigh  Hunt  on  the  security 
qualified  by  a  plentiful  lack  of  common  sense.  He  of  that  manuscript,  and  I  shall  never  see  my  money 
once  submitted  to  me  the  manuscript  of  a  most  ex-  again."  W' hen  I  was  leaving  I  asked  Powell  to  let 
traordinary  novel.  It  was  wonderfully  clever,  but,  me  take  the  manuscript  with  me.  I  finished  read- 
from  a  publisher's  point  of  view,  was  quite  impossi-  ing  it  before  I  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and  next 
ble.  It  was  written  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  day  I  asked  Powell  if  he  would  let  me  have  the 
every  man  and  every  woman  had  a  preordained  manuscript  if  I  paid  him  the  £40.  He  readily  as- 
and  natural  affinity  for  some  other  particular  man  sented,  and  having  got  from  him  Leigh  Hunt's  ad- 
or  woman,  and  this  theory  was  illustrated  from  a  dress,  I  went  off  to  him  in  Edwardes  Square, 
rather  coarse  and  physical  point  of  view  which  Kensington,  explained  the  circumstances  under 
certainly  offended  severe  taste.  The  characters  of  which  the  manuscript  had  come  into  my  posses- 
the  novel  were  extraordinary ;  one  of  the  most  ex-  sion,  and  asked  whether,  if  I  paid  him  an  additional 
traordinary  was  a  philanthropist  impressed  with  £60,  I  might  have  the  copyright.  "You  young 
the  idea  that  the  world  was  overpopulated  and  prince!"  cried  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  tone  something 
anxious  on  the  grounds  of  purest  benevolence  to  like  rapture,  and  the  transaction  was  promptly  con- 
remedy  the  mistake  by  murdering  as  many  people  eluded.  The  work  was  "Imagination  and  Fancy." 
as  he  could.  His  numerous  murders  were  trans-  It  was  succeeded  by  "Wit  and  Humor"  and  other 
acted  in  a  very  odd  fashion.  He  had  his  own  leg  books,  all  of  which  were  successful,  and  the  intro- 
cut  off  below  the  knee,  and  a  wooden  leg  fitted  on  duction  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  with 
in  its  stead.  This  innocent-looking  wooden  leg  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  members  of  his  family  which 
was  really  a  disguised  rifle  or  airgun.  Every  now  was  very  delightful  to  me. 
and  again  a  corpse  was  found  with  a  bullet  hole  in  Leigh  Hunt  was  of  tall  stature,  with  sallow  not 
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to  say  yellow  complexion.  His  mouth  lacked  re- 
finement and  firmness,  but  he  had  large,  expressive 
eyes,  ills  manner,  however,  had  such  iascuiation 
that,  alter  he  had  spoken  for  five  minutes,  one  for- 
got how  he  looked.  He  wrote  the  most  charming 
letters,  perfect  alike  in  both  form  and  spirit.  1  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  the  simple  old-fashioned  suppers 
to  which  he  frequently  invited  me.  His  daughter 
played  and  sang  to  us,  and  Leigh  Hunt  told  us  the 
most  delightful  stories  of  his  Italian  travels,  and  of 
JShelley  and  Jiyron  (whom  he  always  called  "iiir- 
ron").  I  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  park,  and  I 
remember  I  used  to  get  over  the  palings  to  cross 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  thus  shorten  the  distance 
home;  the  palings  of  those  days  were  easily  nego- 
tiated by  an  active  young  man. 

Business  was  by  no  means  Leigh  Hunt's  strong 
point.  In  this  respect,  but  not  otherwise,  he  may 
have  suggested  Skimpole  to  Charles  Dickens. 
On  one  of  my  visits  I  found  him  trying  to  puzzle 
out  the  abstruse  question  of  how  he  should  deduct 
some  such  sum  as  thirteen  shillings  and  ninepence 
from  a  sovereign.  On  another  occasion  I  had  to 
pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  £ioo  or  £200,  and  I 
wrote  him  a  check  for  the  amount.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "what  am  I  to  do  with  this  little  bit  of  paper?" 
I  told  him  that  if  he  presented  it  at  the  bank  they 
would  pay  him  cash  for  it,  but  I  added,  "I  will  save 
you  that  trouble."  I  sent  to  the  bank  and  cashed 
the  check  for  him.  He  took  the  notes  away  care- 
fully enclosed  in  an  envelope.  Two  days  after- 
wards Leigh  Hunt  came  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion to  tell  me  that  his  wife  had  burned  them.  He 
had  thrown  the  envelope  with  the  banknotes  inside 
carelessly  down,  and  his  wife  had  flung  it  into  the 
fire.  Leigh  Hunt's  agitation  while  on  his  way  to 
bring  this  news  had  not  prevented  him.  from  pur- 
chasing on  the  road  a  little  statuette  of  Psyche 
which  he  carried,  without  any  paper  round  it,  in  his 
hand.  I  told  him  I  though  something  might  be 
done  in  the  matter;  I  sent  to  the  bankers  and  got 
the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  then  in  company 
with  Leigh  Hunt  went  off  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  explained  our  business  and  we  were  shown  into 
a  room  where  three  old  gentlemen  were  sitting  at 
tables.  They  kept  us  waiting  some  time,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  meantime  been  staring  all 
round  the  room,  at  last  got  up,  walked  up  to  one  of 
the  staid  officials,  and  addressing  him  said  in 
wondering  tones,  "And  this  is  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land !  And  do  you  sit  here  all  day,  and  never  see 
the  green  woods  and  the  trees  and  flowers  and  the 
charming  country?"  Then  in  tones  of  remon- 
strance he  demanded,  "Are  you  contented  with 
such  a  life?"    All  this  time  he  was  holding  the  little 


naked  Psyche  in  one  hand,  and  with  his  long  hair 
and  flashing  eyes  made  a  surprising  figure.  I 
fancy  I  can  still  see  the  astonished  faces  of  the  three 
officials ;  they  would  have  made  a  most  delightful 
picture.  I  said,  "Come  away,  Mr.  Hunt,  these 
gentlemen  are  very  busy."  I  succeeded  in  carrying 
Leigh  Hunt  ofT,  and,  after  entering  into  certain  for- 
malities, we  were  told  that  the  value  of  the  notes 
would  be  paid  in  twelve  months.  I  gave  Leigh 
Hunt  the  money  at  once,  and  he  went  away  re- 
joicing. 

On  the  whole  my  first  modest  experiences  in 
publishing  were  successful,  and  brought  me  into 
pleasant  social  relations  with  several  authors.  I 
remember  I  was  very  indignant  that  the  firm  would 
not  allow  me  to  add  the  profits  of  my  ventures  to 
the  original  sum  which  formed  my  publishing 
capital.  I  had  reckoned  on  increasing  that  capital 
by  the  profits  I  made  until  I  could  undertake  really 
large  transactions ;  but  this  expectation  was  disap- 
pointed, and  my  yearly  profits  melted  into  the  gen- 
eral balance  sheet  of  the  firm. 

—Geo.  L.  Smith,  in  "Cornhill." 


The  Sorrows  of  Genius. 

Homer  was  a  beggar ;  Plautus  turned  a  mill ;  Ter- 
rence  was  a  slave;  Boethius  died  in  jail;  Paul  Bor- 
ghese  had  fourteen  trades  and  yet  starved  with 
them  all;  Tasso  was  often  distressed  for  five  shil- 
lings ;  Bentivoglio  was  refused  admittance  into  a 
hospital  he  had  himself  erected;  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger;  Camoens,  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
"Lusiad,"  ended  his  days,  it  is  said,  in  an  alms- 
house, and,  at  any  rate,  was  supported  by  a  faithful 
black  servant,  who  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon ; 
and  Vaugelas  left  his  body  to  the  surgeons,  to  pay 
his  debts  as  far  as  the  money  would  go.  In  Eng- 
land, Bacon  lived  a  life  of  meanness  and  distress ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  on  the  scaffold;  Spenser, 
the  charming  Spenser,  died  forsaken  and  in  want; 
the  death  of  Collins  came  through  neglect,  first 
causing  mental  derangement ;  Milton  sold  his  copy- 
right of  "Paradise  Lost"  for  $75,  in  three  payments, 
and  finished  his  life  in  obscurity;  Dryden  lived  in 
poverty  and  in  distress ;  Otway  died  prematurely, 
and  through  hunger ;  Lee  died  in  the  streets ;  Steele 
lived  a  life  of  perfect  warfare  with  bailiffs ;  Gold- 
smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  sold  for  a  trifle, 
to  save  him  from  the  gripe  of  the  law ;  Fielding  lies 
in  the  burying-ground  of  the  English  factory,  at 
Lisbon,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot;  Savage 
died  in  prison  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  confined  for 
a  debt  of  $40 ;  Butler  lived  in  penury  and  died  poor ; 
Chatterton  destroyed  himself. 
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Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  new 
"Oxford  EngHsh  Dictionary,"  recently  delivered 
the  Romaines  lecture  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. 
He  chose  as  his  subject  "The  Evolution  of  Lexi- 
cography." Dr.  Johnson  defined  the  lexicographer 
as  "a  harmless  drudge."  His  follower  in  the  pres- 
ent day  sketched  the  services  which  that  drudge  has 
rendered  to  mankind.  This  sketch,  reduced  to  the 
baldest  terms,  yields  the  following  interesting 
"pedigree"  of  dictionary  making: 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  when  Latin 
was  the  only  language  of  books,  the  possessor  of  a 
good  book  frequently  came  across  a  difificult  word 
which  lay  outside  of  the  Latin  vocabulary.  In  such 
cases  he  often,  as  a  help  to  himself  and  others,  wrote 
the  meaning  over  the  word  in  the  original  text,  in  a 
smaller  hand,  sometimes  in  easier  Latin,  sometimes 
in  English.  Such  an  explanation  written  over  a 
word  of  the  text  is  a  gloss.  Latin  manuscripts  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  full  of  such  glosses. 

Later  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  collect  out  of 
the  manuscripts  to  which  he  had  access  all  the 
glosses  they  contained,  and  combine  them  in  a  list 
to  be  learned  by  heart  or  consulted  at  need.  Such 
a  list  constituted  a  glossarium  or  glossary.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  formation  of  such  glossaries 
from  the  Latin,  vocabularies  to  the  Latin  were 
formed  for  teaching  purposes.  Vocabularies  and 
glossaries  were  frequently  combined. 

When  such  lists  of  words  became  very  long  it 
was  seen  that  their  usefulness  would  be  increased 
by  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words  and 
phrases.  The  various  stages  in  alphabetization  may 
be  seen  in  four  of  the  most  ancient  glossaries  of 
English  origin  that  we  possess,  known  (from  the 
libraries  to  which  they  now  belong)  as  the  Leiden, 
the  Epinal,  the  Erfurt,  and  the  Corpus  (Corpus 
Christi,  Cambridge). 

Onward  to  the  eleventh  century  many  vocabu- 
laries were  formed,  all  dealing  with  Latin  words, 
but  all  tending  more  and  more  to  give  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  English,  until  the  vocabularies  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  truly  Latin- 
English.  "A  new  aim  had  gradually  evolved  itself; 
the  object  was  no  longer  to  explain  difficult  Latin 
words,  but  to  give  the  English  equivalents  of  as 
many  words  as  possible,  and  thus  practically  to  pro- 
vide a  Latin  dictionary  for  the  use  of  Englishmen." 

For  three  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  Eng- 
lish lexicography  stood  still,  but  with  the  revival  of 
English  as  a  literary  and  legal  tongue  more  Latin- 
English  dictionaries — notably  the  "Ortus  Vocabu- 
lorum"    of   Wynken    de   Worde — were    produced. 


The  next  advance  was  the  production  of  English- 
Latin  as  distinct  from  Latin-English  vocabularies. 
The  "Promptorium  Parvulorum,"  or  Children's 
Repository  (1440)  is  the  famous  example. 

With  the  Renascence  came  renewed  activity,  and 
in  1538  the  first  Latin  vocabulary  to  be  called  a 
"dictionary"  was  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 
It  was  followed  in  1554  by  Withal's  "A  Short  Dic- 
tionarie  for  Young  Beginners,"  ending  with  the 
words,  "Thus  endeth  this  Dictionarie  very  useful 
for  Children." 

Latin  had  been  the  essential  element  in  all  dic- 
tionaries. French  and  Italian  were  now  taken  ac- 
count of  in  the  fine  French-English  dictionary  of 
Randall  Cotgrave  and  the  Italian-English  diction- 
ary of  John  Florio,  both  published  in  161 1. 

In  1604  Robert  Cawdrey  supplied  the  germ  of 
the  modern  English  dictionary  in  his  "Table  Alpha- 
beticall  of  Hard  Words,"  and  in  1616  came  Dr. 
John  Bullokar's  "English  Expositor"  on  the  same 
lines. 

In  1623  appeared  the  work  which  first  assumed 
the  title  of  "The  English  Dictionarie,"  by  Henry 
Cockeram.  This  is  a  curiosity  and  a  mine  of  in- 
struction. Its  hard  words  include  abregate,  "to 
lead  out  of  the  flock,"  ascersecomick,  "one  whose 
hair  was  never  cut" ;  adcorporated,  "married" ;  bal- 
bulcitate,  "to  cry  like  a  cowboy"  ;  coUocuplicate,  "to 
enrich" ;  adecastick,  "one  who  will  do  just  whatso- 
ever." 

In  Cockeram's  "Dictionarie,"  blunder  is  given 
with  the  meaning,  "to  bestir  oneself"  and  garble  as 
the  equivalent  of  "to  cleanse  things  from  dust." 
The  second  part  is  intended  to  teach  a  learned  style. 
The  plain  man  may  write  a  letter  in  his  natural 
language,  and  then,  by  turning  up  the  simple  words 
in  the  dictionary,  alter  them  into  their  learned 
equivalents.  Thus  "abound"  may  be  altered  into 
"exuperate,"  "too  great  plenty"  into  "uberty,"  "he 
and  I  are  of  one  age"  into  "we  are  cotaneous," 
"youthful  babbling"  into  "juvenile  inaniloquence." 

Blount's  "Glossographia"  took  the  field  in  1656, 
and  went  through  many  editions  to  1707.  Many 
other  dictionaries  appeared,  including  that  of 
Nathaniel  Bailey,  whose  "Universal  Etymological 
English  Dictionary"  appeared  in  1721,  and  ob- 
tained such  a  hold  that  editions  continued  to  ap- 
pear long  after  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary.  It  con- 
tained diagrams  and  proverbs.  According  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Johnson  used  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Bailey's  dictionary  as  the  basis  of  his  own 
.  work. 

In  173 1  Bailey  marked  the  stress  accent,  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  indicating  pronunciation. 

In  1755  appeared  the  dictionary  which  had  long 
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been  projected  by  the  booksellers,  and  had  at 
len^h  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Johnson.  "Johnson's 
great  work,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  "raised  English 
lexicography  altogether  to  a  higher  level.  In  his 
hands  it  became  a  department  of  literature." 

In  1791  John  Walker — following  Bailey,  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  others — systematized  English  orthe- 
opy. 

Only  two  independent  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  lexicography  were  made  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  were  the 
American  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Richardson, 
the  former  valuable  for  its  definitions,  but  weak  in 
its  etymologies ;  the  latter  almost  scorning  defini- 
t-ons,  but  rich  in  illustrative  quotations. 

Dr.  Trench's  paper,  read  before  the  Philological 
Society  about  fifty  years  ago  on  "Some  Deficiencies 
in  Existing  English  Dictionaries,"  pointed  out  that 
all  the  dictionaries  neglected  the  history  of  words, 
and  omitted  thousands  of  rare  and  obsolete  words. 
He  also  insisted  that  a  complete  dictionary  must  be 
the  work  of  many  collaborators.  From  this  impulse 
arose  the  movement  which  has  culminated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "Oxford  English  Dictionary." 

* 

DICKENS  AND  DOLBY. 

George  Dolby,  formerly  private  secretary  to 
Charles  Dickens,  w^ent  to  Fulham  Infirmar\%  last 
October,  penniless,  dirty,  emaciated  and  unkempt. 
He  died  a  few  days  later,  and  at  the  inquest  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  insured  for  £3,000  in  favor  of  an 
artist  son  in  Paris.  He  had  no  income,  but  was  sup- 
plied with  money  by  his  friends.  He  drank  to  ex- 
cess, and  was  turned  from  his  lodgings  in  Hammer- 
smith on  account  of  his  dirty  habits.  He  formerly 
lived  in  Herefordshire,  and  had  made  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  past.  A  distant  relative,  named  Ry- 
croft.  who  identified  the  dead,  said  that  he  thought 
the  deceased  got  so  shabby  that  he  was  ashamed 
lately  to  approach  his  friends  for  help.  The  verdict 
was  "Bronchitis,  accelerated  by  self-neglect." 

The  last  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  was 
Dickens'  aide-de-camp  during  some  of  his  reading 
tours,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  reads  like  a 
grotesque  episode  in  a  Wilkie  Collins'  novel.  In- 
deed, that  Avonderful  spinner  of  creepy  romances 
has  one  character  who  bears  some  resemblance  to 
poor  Dolby  in  his  last  days — a  man  who  hides  from 
the  world  and  dwells  in  a  noisome  den.  where  he 
lives  unkempt  and  unshorn,  shunning  friends  and 
society  alike.  Yet  for  several  years  Dolby  had 
shared  in  some  of  the  greatest  personal  triumphs  of 
the  novelist's  life,  and  had  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy.    We  are,  indeed,  not  at  all 


sure  that  Dolby's  enthusiasm  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament did  not  in  some  measure  lead  Dickens  on  to 
those  last  readings  which  no  doubt  sent  him  to  his 
early  grave.  When  first  those  famous  dramatic 
efforts  were  begun  the  business  which  they  in- 
volved w-as  managed  by  Arthur  Smith,  the  brother 
of  Albert  Smith,  of  Mont  Blanc  renown.  When  he 
died,  Dolby  succeeded  to  his  post,  which  was  a 
most  onerous  one.  The  history  of  Dolby  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  readings.  He  was  always  in  difficulties. 
So  fierce  was  the  demand  to  hear  the  reader  that 
Dolby,  not  being  Procrustes,  could  never  accom- 
modate the  hall  to  the  public.  But  enthusiastic 
crowds  used  to  fill  them  to  the  roofs,  and  hundreds 
used  to  be  turned  away  nightly.  Their  only  re- 
source was  to  "pitch  into  Dolby."  "In  Dublin," 
says  Dickens,  "people  are  besieging  Dolby  to  put 
chairs  an3-where :  in  doorways,  on  my  platform, 
in  any  sort  of  hole  and  comer.  This  was  in  Dublin. 
In  Liverpool  the  police  intimated  officially  that 
three  thousand  people  were  turned  away — they  car- 
ried in  the  outer  doors  and  pitched  into  Dolby."  It 
was  Dolby  who  used  to  administer  to  the  distin- 
guished reader  the  oysters  and  champagne,  and 
other  fillips,  between  the  "acts"  in  the  dressing- 
room.  It  was  Dolby  w'ho  used  to  amuse  him  in  the 
harassing  railway  journeys  between  the  towns  and 
cities.  It  was  Dolby  who,  bubbling  over  with  joy, 
used  to  bring  him  the  evidence  of  his  amazing  pop- 
ularit}',  as  judged  by  the  heavy  bags  of  money 
jingling  in  his  hand.  And  sometimes  Dolby  used 
to  come  wdth  hair  disheveled,  and  garments  torn 
and  tattered,  after  a  fight  with  an  enraged  and  dis- 
appointed crowd.  It  was  Dolby  who  used  even  to 
help  him  on  with  his  clothes  when  there  was  a  train 
to  catch  after  the  reading  was  over.  "Reading," 
paid  at  £70  a  night  of  two  hours,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  seems  about  the  most  agreeable  way  of  earn- 
ing a  living  that  one  can  imagine,  until  we  remem- 
ber the  awful  exhaustion,  the  dreadful  reaction 
which  follows  violent  eflforts.  The  story  of  his  read- 
ings is  the  story  of  sleepless  nights,  with  terrific  ap- 
plause still  ringing  in  the  reader's  ears,  mingling 
often  enough  with  the  roar  of  the  train  rushing 
through  the  night.  Then  it  was  Dolby  who  used 
to  carry  him  oflF  to  the  sea  for  a  whiff  of  the  briny. 
It  was  Dolby  who  used  to  provide  cold  collations 
and  the  best  of  drinks  for  those  night  journeys.  At 
some  of  the  bigger  cities  the  excitement  to  hear  him 
was  so  great  that  Dolby  used  to  leave  the  genteel 
parts  of  the  house  and  stem  "the  shilling  tide."  It 
was  Dolby  W'ho  kept  off  too  pressing  callers.  There 
was  a  poet,  for  instance,  who  had  christened  his 
child  after  Dickens,  and  haunted  him.  At  one  place 
they  lived  under  the  same  roof  Avith  Chang,  who  so 
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frightened  the  gasman  that  Dolby  had  to  be  called 
in  to  appease  him.  Then  there  was  the  Tartar 
Dwarf,  who  was  always  twining  himself  upstairs 
sideways.  He  had  to  be  rebufifed.  "No  row  at 
Glasgow.  Great  placards  were  posted  about  the 
town  by  the  anxious  Dolby  announcing  that  no 
money  would  be  taken  at  the  doors.  This  kept  the 
crowd  ofif.  Two  files  of  policemen  and  a  double 
stafif  everywhere  did  the  rest."  Such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm which  led  to  the  final  and  fatal  series  of  read- 
ings in  America.  Ofifers  came  fast  and  furious,  and 
at  last  his  friends,  Forster  and  Wills,  held  a  con- 
sultation with  Dickens  and  Dolby  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  accepting  the  proposals.  They  voted 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  health  and  strength. 
But  Dolby  was  dispatched  to  America  to  see  the 
ground,  for  Dickens  had  determined  to  run  the 
readings  himself,  notwithstanding  the  buzzing  spec- 
ulators who  had  been  overwhelming  him  with 
offers.  "Have  no  fear  that  anything  will  induce  me 
to  make  the  experiment,"  he  writes,  "if  I  do  not  see 
the  most  forcible  reasons  for  believing  that  what  I 
could  get  by  it,  added  to  what  I  have  got,  would 
leave  me  with  a  sufficient  fortune.  The  prize  looks 
enormous."  Dolby  said  "Yes,"  and  the  result  was 
months  of  such  exciting  scenes  as  have  never  been 
equaled  for  enthusiasm.  Immense  trains  of  people 
would  stand  outside  the  booking  office  for  hours  in 
the  freezing  snow  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  seat. 
The  Americans,  for  all  he  had  criticised  them  so 
sharply,  read  him  more  than  the  English.  Millions 
of  them  treasured  every  word  he  had  written.  He 
had  complained  bitterly  of  the  American  pirates 
who  had  stolen  his  books.  The  homage  and  streams 
of  sterling  gold  that  were  now  thrown  at  him  were 
the  arrears.  It  was  Dolby  who  fought  the  specu- 
lators who  made  corners  in  tickets  for  the  readings. 
He  actually  made  money  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  week,  and  the  speculators  made  a 
handsome  thing  out  of  it.  Although  no  one  could 
buy  more  than  six  tickets,  of  course  they  employed 
others  to  buy  for  them,  and  then  ran  the  prices  up. 
Great  indignation  was  the  result,  and  Dolby  was 
the  man  who  was,  metaphorically  speaking,  tarred 
and  feathered  in  the  daily  papers.  The  scenes  at 
the  booking  offices  almost  transcend  belief.  The 
pay  office — we  give  one  instance — was  open  at  nine 
on  a  Wednesday  morning,  and  at  midnight  on 
Tuesday  a  long  line  of  speculators  were  assembled 
en  queue ;  at  two  in  the  morning  a  few  honest  buy- 
ers had  begun  to  arrive;  at  five  there  were,  of  all 
classes,  two  lines  of  not  less  than  800  each  ;  at  eight 
there  were  at  least  5,000  people  in  the  two  lines; 
at  nine  each  line  was  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.    Members  of  families  relieved  each 


other  in  the  queues ;  waiters  flew  across  the  streets 
and  squares  from  the  neighboring  restaurants  to 
servi  parties  who  were  taking  their  breakfast  in  the 
open  December  air;  while  excited  persons  offered 
five  or  ten  dollars  for  the  mere  permission  to  ex- 
change places  with  other  persons  standing  nearer 
the  head  of  the  line.  Just  like  a  gold  rush !  But 
poor  Dolby  was  the  most  unpopular  and  best- 
abused  man  in  America.  "This  chap  calling  himself 
Dolby  got  drunk  down  town  last  night,  and  was 
taken  to  the  police  station  for  fighting  an  Irish- 
man." This  was  a  sample  of  the  lies  that  were  told 
about  Dolby,  whose  real  crime  was  to  have  refused 
advertisements  to  the  conductors  of  the  journal  in 
which  the  paragraph  appeared.  As  the  fever  grew 
Dolby's  task  got  still  more  difficult.  The  specta- 
tors used  to  come  with  mattresses,  whisky  and  food, 
and  camp  by  the  office.  One  night  the  crowd  ac- 
tually made  a  bonfire  in  the  street,  it  was  so  cold. 
The  police  interfered,  and  a  general  fight  took 
place.  In  the  morning,  when  Dolby  appeared  with 
a  portmanteau  full  of  tickets,  he  was  saluted  with, 
"Hallo!  Dolby.  So  Charley  has  let  you  have  the 
carriage,  has  he,  Dolby?  How  is  he,  Dolby?  Don't 
drop  the  tickets,  Dolby !  Look  alive,  Dolby !"  In 
the  midst  of  which  he  got  to  business,  and  conclu- 
ded, as  usual,  by  giving  complete  dissatisfaction. 
Mr.  Dolby  had  more  serious  troubles.  He  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  master  who  called  forth 
this  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  On  the  afternoon 
of  his  birthday,  for  instance,  a  friend  dropped  in 
and  found  Dickens  covered  with  mustard  poultices 
and  voiceless.  He  turned  to  Dolby  and  said,  "Sure- 
ly, Dolby,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  read  to- 
night." Said  Dolby,  "I  have  told  Mr.  Dickens  so 
four  times  to-day,  and  I  have  been  very  anxious. 
But  you  have  no  idea  how  he  will  change  when  he 
gets  to  the  little  table."  It  was  Dolby,  though,  who 
was  tender  as  a  woman  and  as  watchful  as  a  doctor. 
He  even  sat  by  his  side  when  he  was  reading,  and 
kept  his  eye  on  him  all  the  time.  It  was  Dolby 
who  got  so  confused  with  his  manifold  duties  that 
he  once  sent  an  advertisement  in  these  astonishing 
terms  to  the  papers : 

"The  reading  will  be  comprised  within  two 
lUN^UTES,  and  the  audience  are  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  seated  ten  houks  before  its  commencement." 

But  it  was  Dolby  who  counted  the  money,  which 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  duties.  His  own 
commission  was  £3,000!  The  expense  was  about 
£14,000.  Dickens' net  reward  was  £20.000.  The 
whole  set  produced  over  £30.000.  But  they  killed 
him,  and  poor  Dolby  docs  not  seem  to  have  bene- 
fited much  by  his  honorarium. 
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SIENKIEWICZ'S  ADMIRERS. 

A  lady  who  has  just  returned  from  her  old  home 
in  Poland  tells  of  the  great  pleasure  all  the  people 
of  that  country  are  deriving  from  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  testify  in  a  suitable  manner  their 
love  and  admiration  for  the  genius  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  famous  compatriot,  Henryk  Sienkie- 
vvicz,  the  novelist.  All  Polanders  know  that  Sien- 
kiewicz  loves  to  live  near  nature,  and  delights  to 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  in  the  coun- 
try. About  a  year  ago  the  project  was  started  of 
raising  money  enough  by  popular  subscription, 
throughout  the  country,  to  buy  a  fine  country  home 
for  the  great  writer.  The  purpose  was  to  have  the 
place  fitted  for  occupancy,  even  to  the  horses  in  the 
stables  and  the  crops  in  the  fields. 

The  idea  struck  the  people  most  favorably,  and 
many  thousands  of  subscriptions,  mostly  for  small 
sums,  began  to  pour  in.  The  newspapers  promoted 
the  enterprise  by  reporting  all  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subscription,  which  steadily  grew  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  committee  decided 
that  the  funds  received  were  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  amount  raised  was  100,000  roubles,  or 
about  $50,000.  This  money  was  invested  in  a  fine 
country  seat,  and  after  everything  was  in  readiness 
the  novelist  was  installed,  amid  great  rejoicings,  in 
his  new  country  home. 

The  estate  is  situated  in  Kielce,  one  of  the  most 
southern  governments  of  Poland,  about  140  miles, 
a  little  west  of  south  of  Warsaw.  It  is  in  the  very 
broken  and  somewhat  mountainous  region  border- 
ing upon  Austrian  Galicia.  The  name  of  the  place 
is  Oblegorek  (a  besieged  mountain),  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  shows  that  the  district  has 
associations  with  the  past  stormy  history  of  Poland. 
When  Sienkiewicz  was  placed  in  possession  of  the 
estate,  a  few  months  ago,  the  country  was  at  its 
loveliest.  The  property  had  everything  requisite 
for  the  home  of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman.  The 
house  is  large  and  convenient,  a  beautiful  park 
spreads  away  from  it,  and  the  orchard  abounds  with 
the  finest  fruit  trees  that  grow  in  south  Poland. 
The  novelist  found  the  best  of  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing  in  the  pastures,  300  acres  of  ploughed  land 
in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  the  stables  well 
stocked  with  horses,  carriages  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Poland  is  to-day  a  comparatively  poor  country, 
but  few  lands  have  been  richer  in  men  of  genius, 
and  the  breed  has  not  died  out  yet.  The  beautiful 
estate  which  his  fellow-citizens  have  presented  to 
Sienkiewicz  is  merely  the  latest  illustration  of  the 
profound  admiration  and  love  which  Polanders 
have  for  all  their  great  men. 


RESURGAMUS. 

I  mourn  thee  "  not;  no  words  can  tell 
The  solemn  calm  that  tranced  my  breast 

When  first  I  knew  thy  soul  had  past 
From  earth  to  its  eternal  rest. 

For  doubt  and  darkness  o'er  thy  heat- 
Forever  waved  their  condor  wings; 

And  in  their  murky  shadows  bred 
Forms  of  unutterable  things. 

And  all  around  thy  silent  hearth 
The  glory  that  once  blushed  and  bloomed 

Was  but  a  dim-remembered  dream 
Of  "the  old-time  entombed." 

Those  melancholy  eyes  that  seemed 
To  look  beyond  all  time,  or  turned 

On  eyes  they  loved,  so  softly  beamed- 
How  few  their  mystic  language  learned! 

How  few  could  read  their  depths,  or  know 
The  proud,  high  heart  that  dwelt  alone 

In  gorgeous  palaces  of  woe, 
Like  Eblis  on  his  burning  throne. 

For,  ah!  no  human  heart  could  brook 
The  darkness  of  thy  doom  to  share, 

And  not  a  living  soul  could  look 
Unscathed  upon  thy  dread  despair. 

i  mourn  thee  not;  life  had  no  love 
Thy  soul  in  Morphean  dews  to  steep, 

Love's  lost  nepenthe  to  restore, 
Or  bid  the  avenging  sorrow  sleep. 

Yet,  while  the  night  of  life  shall  last, 
While  the  slow  stars  above  me  roll, 

In  the  heart's  solitudes  I  keep 
A  solemn  vigil  for  thy  soul. 

I  tread  down  cloistral  aisles,  where  all 
Beneath  are  solemn-sounding  graves; 

While  o'er  the  oriel,  like  a  pall, 
A  dark  funereal  shadow  waves. 

There,  kneeling  by  a  lampless  shrine, 

Alone,  amid  a  place  of  tombs, 
My  erring  spirit  pleads  for  thine 

Till  light  along  the  Orient  blooms. 

Oh,  when  thy  faults  are  all  forgiven. 
When  all  my  sins  are  purged  away, 

May  our  freed  spirits  meet  in  heaven, 
Where  darkness  melts  to  perfect  day. 

There  may  thy  wondrous  harp  awake, 
And  there  my  ransomed  soul,  with  thee. 

Behold  the  eternal  morning  break 
In  glory  o'er  the  jasper  sea. 

— Sarah  Helen  Whitmau. 
("Edgar  A.  Poe.) 
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A  History  of  Chinese  Literature       Mrs.  Clyde 


By  HERBERT  A.  GILES,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Pro- 
fessor of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
One  volume.     i2mo,  557  pp.,  index,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Giles's  fascinating  volume  shows  that  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  the  Chinese  have  been  writing 
poetry  full  of  exquisite  sentiment  and  intense  love  of 
nature.  Many  of  their  emperors  were  poets  and  wits. 
Their  novels  and  plays  are  full  of  interest.  The  moral 
tone  of  their  literature  is  pure  and  lofty.  Chinese  hu- 
mor is  American  in  spirit.  Dr.  Giles  gives  examples  of 
works  never  before  translated.  Here  are  a  few 
characteristic 

CHINESE   PROVERBS 

Deal  with  the  faults  of  others  as  gently  as  with 

yozir  0W71. 
A    man   thinks   he   knows,  but   a   woman   kyiows 

better. 

Armies  are  viaintaijied  for  years  to  be  used  on  a 

single  day. 

Oblige  ajid  you  will  be  obliged. 

If  you  fear  that  people  will  know,  donH  do  it. 

He  tvho  rides  a  tiger  cannot  dismouyit. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  on  this  most  interesting 
subject;  not  even  in  Chinese  has  the  task  ever  before 
been  attempted.  And  it  is  admirably  performed.  It 
treats  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion. There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  Tenth  in  the 
Literature  of  the  World  Series. 
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Puritan  Pagan."  One  vol.  izmo. 
363  pp.    Cloth,  $1  80. 

"It  is  a  strong  novel  of  the  material 
school,  vigorously  worded,  clear  in  its 
pictures  of  persons  and  scenes,  liberal 
in  epigram,  and  clever  in  generaliza- 
tion. "^^AVa/  York  World. 
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"Original,  inspiring  and  full  of  hu- 
manity."— Springfield  i'nioii. 
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York  .^fail  and  Express. 

"The  variety  of  the  story  is  as  no- 
ticeable as  its  \-igor  and  dramatic 
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A  masterly  sequel  to  Edwin  Drood. 
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Of  the  Most  Artistic  Paper=covered 
book  Ever  Issued  in  America. . . . 


DREAMS  OF  TO=DAY 


In  a  colored  design,  combining  many  of  the  virtues 
of  Jules  Cheret  and  Alphonse  Mucha,  done  by  F.  A 
Nankivell,  staflf  artist  of  Puck,  still  remain  and  may 

Be  Obtained,  Postpaid,  for  75c. 

Lovers  of  Decorative  and  Illustrative  Art  will  find  the 
frontispiece,  by  Orson  Lowell,  no  less  attractive  than 
th6  cover. 


Of  the  letterpress  in  this  volume  the  following  has  been  published: 

'•Dainty    little    allegories."— Gertrude  Atherton,   in   Vanity  Fair, 
London. 

"Altogether  delightful."— Ambrose  Bierce,  in   New  York  Journal . 

Address 

HARIvAND,   Care  of  "  TKe  BooK-IvOver." 


Maj-  blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  whoever  it  was  that  invented 
books  ! — Thomas  Carlyle.  \ 
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A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.* 

In  his  great  co-operative  history  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  (the  eighth  and  final  vol- 
ume of  which  was  issued  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  last  summer)  the  late  Petit  de  Julleville, 
refused  to  give  any  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Abelard  and  of  Saint  Bernard  on  the  substantial 
ground  that,  although  they  were  Frenchmen,  their 
works  were  composed  in  Latin.  By  analogy  we 
might  decide  that  in  a  history  of  English  literature 
there  would  be  no  need  to  discuss  the  Latin  writ- 
ings of  Bacon  and  of  Milton.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
accomplished  French  editor  saw  to  it  that  Hamil- 
ton (who  was  a  Scotchman),  and  Galiani  (who  was 
an  Italian),  and  Grimm  (who  was  a  German),  and 
Rousseau  (who  was  a  Swiss),  and  De  Maistre  (who 
was  a  Savo3^ard) ,  and  Madame  de  Stael  (who  was 
a  Swiss  married  to  a  Swede),  and  M.  Maeterlinck 
(who  is  a  Belgian),  and  M.  Frechette  (who  is  a 
Canadian),  and  M.  Viele-Griffin  (who  is  an  Ameri- 
can), all  in  turn  receive  proper  consideration  since 
they  wrote  in  French  one  and  all.  Julleville  held 
that  it  w^as  the  language  an  author  used  which 
decided  the  question  as  to  what  literature  his  works 
belong  to,  and  that  this  decision  does  not  depend 
on  the  accident  of  the  author's  nativity  or  of  his 
nationality.  In  like  manner  the  historians  of 
Greek  literature  never  omit  Theocritus,  although 
well  aware  that  he  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth  and 
an  Alexandrian  by  adoption.  By  analogy  then  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  English  literature 
includes  all  that  is  written  in  the  English  language 
whether  the  writer  is  an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman 
or  an  Irishman,  an  American,  a  Canadian  or  an 
Australian. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Professor  Barrett  Wen- 
dell's Literary  History  of  America  to  strike  an 
interested  reader  is  the  skill  and  the  success  with 
which  he  has  brought  out  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  our  American  literature  is  but  a  branch  of 
English  literature,  having  its  roots  as  firm  in  the 
glorious  past  and  deriving  itself  as  directly  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Dryden,  as 
does  the  other  branch — the  elder  branch  that  flow- 
ers in  Great  Britain.  This  essential  unity  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  bond  of  the  common  language, 
whatever  the  birthplace  of  the  several  authors  and 
whatever  their  allegiance,  has  been  perceived  only 
dimly  by  our  kin  across  the  sea.  Only  one  Ameri- 
can— Hawthorne — was  admitted  into  Mr.  John 
Morley's  worthy  series  of  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters," and  only  one  American — Irving — seemed  to 
call  for  consideration  and  quotation  in  Mr.  Craik's 
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five  volumes  of  "English  Prose";  and  in  the  vol- 
ume devoted  to  the  "Romantic  Triumph"  in  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  incomplete  series  of  "  Periods  of 
European  Literature, "  a  volume  covering  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century',  there  is  actually  no 
mention  of  Irving  or  Cooper,   Hawthorne  or  Poe  ! 
From  such  narrowness  Professor  Wendell's  book 
is  wholly  free.     Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cover a  larger  outlook  in  this  history  of  his  than 
we  find  in  any  recent  British  history  of  literature. 
He  looks  before  and  he  looks  after ;  he  never  forgets 
the  close  relation  of  literature  and  of  the  life  of  the 
people  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  literature  was 
produced.     He  has  written,  indeed,  rather  a  literary 
history   of  America   than   a  history   of  American 
literature.     In  dealing  with  each  of  the  centuries — 
the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
— in  which  books  have  been  written  in  English  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Professor  Wendell  begins 
always  by  outlining  the  history  of  Great    Britain 
during  that  period  ;  then  he  summarizes  the  develop- 
ment of  British  literature   in  that  hundred  j^ears ; 
and  finally  he  sketches    succinctly   the  historj-    of 
the  United  States  in  that  same  epoch  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  formal  consideration  of  the  writers 
who  were  at  that  time  contributing  to  American 
literature.     The  sole  objection  which  might  fairlj- 
be  made  to  this  method  of  procedure,  is  that  after 
making  it  clear  that  the  literature  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  a  division  of  English  literature,  he 
does  not  see  that  this  makes  it  logically  necessary 
for  us  to  find  a  distinctive  name  for  the  other  divi- 
sion which  is  produced  in  Great  Britain.     The  two 
together  make  up  English  literature  ;  and  as  ours  is 
American  literature,  what  is  theirs,  therefore,  but 
British    literature  ?      The   accepted    antithesis    for 
American  is  British ;  and  British  is  the  adjective 
which  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  insist  upon  as  the 
only  one  that  properly  describes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles.     To  adopt  this  distinction  now 
would  indeed  be  only  to  return  to  the  custom  of  the 
two  or  three  generations   ago.  as  all  must  admit 
who  recall  the  various  collections  of   the   British 
Poets,     the     British     Novelists    and    the     British 
Essajdsts. 

This  literary  history  of  America  is  not  only  ap- 
proached from  the  proper  point  of  view :  it  is  also 
thoroughh'  well  thought  out  and  proportioned. 
Professor  Wendell  has  given  us  here  the  most  philo- 
sophical treatment  that  the  subject  has  yet  received. 
While  bringing  out  the  abiding  unit}-  of  English 
literature,  and  showing  that  it  is  due  not  only  to  the 
use  of  the  same  language  but  also  to  the  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  never  forgets  to  throw 
light  on  the  reasons  why  American  literature  differs 
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as  it  does  from  contemporary  British  literature  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  to  describe  his  book  as  an  avowed 
study  of  the  American  character  as  revealed  in  lit- 
erature by  contrast  with  an  implied  study  of  the 
British  character  as  revealed  in  British  literature. 
And  this  study  is  illuminated  by  many  pregnant 
suggestions.  Our  attention,  for  example,  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  in  some  ways 
more  conservative  than  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
American  character  even  now  is  more  closely  akin 
than  the  British  to  the  exuberant  and  imaginative 
and  energetic  Englishman  of  the  splendid  Eliza- 
bethan era;  in  other  words,  the  stolid  John  Bull  of 
the  caricatures  is  a  type  that  has  come  into  being 
since  the  political  separation  of  1776.  Again  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  makes  the  acute  remark  that  future 
centuries  will  very  likely  pick  out  prose  fiction  as 
the  characteristic  product  of  the  past  three  score 
years,  the  novel  being  the  dominant  literary  form 
under  Queen  Victoria  as  the  drama  was  the  dom- 
inant literary  form  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Although  the  book  abounds  in  stimulating  sug- 
gestions like  these,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  pos- 
sibly the  whole  is  better  than  the  parts.  Professor 
Wendell  is  now  far  more  cordial  toward  American 
literature  than  he  was  when  he  prepared  the  ad- 
dress included  in  his  "Stelligeri,"  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  his  warm  feeling  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which 
resulted  from  his  undertaking  the  present  volume. 
It  would  not  be  difiicult,  however,  to  find  fault 
with  more  than  one  of  the  portraits  he  gives  us 
here  of  individual  American  authors.  The  treat- 
ment of  Parkman,  for  example,  is  a  little  chilly, 
and  the  treatment  of  Daniel  Webster  is  so  unsym- 
pathetic as  to  leave  the  impression  that  Professor 
Wendell  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  service  Webster 
rendered  to  the  Union  and  that  he  has  failed  also 
to  give  to  Webster's  orations  the  full  consideration 
they  demand.  But  perhaps  these  minor  criticisms 
are  but  the  expression  of  the  present  reviewer's 
personal  equation.  The  whole  is  greater  than  all 
the  parts,  and  for  Professor  Wendell's  book  as  a 
whole  the  present  reviewer  is  too  grateful  to  be 
willing  to  pick  out  trivial  points  of  disagreement. 

— Brander  Matthews. 
* 

BOUND  VOEUME  NUMBER  ONE. 

Volume  one  of  The  Book-Eover,  handsomely 
bound  in  polished  buckram  or  half  roan,  gilt  tops, 
price,  delivered,  $5.50  Bound  volumes  exchanged 
for  the  four  numbers  in  good  condition,  plus  $2.50, 
which  same  represents  net  cost  to  us  for  binding 
and  carriage. 


HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING.* 

For  those  whose  New  Year's  resolutions  include 
a  plan  for  systematic  reading,  as  well  as  from  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  series  of 
papers  on  books  and  their  proper  use,  opening  the 
volume,  this  little  book  will  be  found  of  much  in- 
terest as  well  of  practical  assistance. 

The  volume  contains  a  carefully  classified  list  of 
nearly  three  thousand  books,  selected  from  all  de- 
partments of  literature.  The  American  Library 
Association  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of 
1893  a  model  library  of  five  thousand  volumes  espe- 
cially adapted  for  a  small  public  library,  the  books 
included  having  been  chosen  by  a  committee  from 
lists  suggested  by  about  seventy-five  of  the  leading 
librarians  of  the  country.  A  catalogue  of  these 
books  was  afterwards  issued,  and  from  these  lists, 
as  well  as  from  information  contained  in  the  ' '  War- 
ner Library"  and  Putnam's  "Suggestions  for 
Household  Libraries,  "  the  present  "  Book  Buyer's 
Guide  ' '  has  been  made  up.  The  present  lists  will 
be  found  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that 
the  publishers'  names  and  the  publication  prices  of 
the  various  books  are  added,  the  latter  being  usually 
subject  to  discount.  Where  several  editions  of  one 
book  are  to  be  had,  the  one  selected  is  that  decided 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  best. 
There  is  also  added  a  list  of  books  of  reference  sold 
by  subscription  only,  of  which  the  prices  are  not 
given  for  the  reason  that  they  are  subject  to  change 
from  time  to  time.  The  book  also  contains  about 
sixty  pages  for  recording  books  read,  blank  except 
as  to  a  printed  form,  showing  title,  author,  pub- 
lisher, sketch  of  contents,  and  comment,  which 
should  be  found  very  useful  by  headers  of  a  sys- 
tematic nature. 

The  book  is  edited,  with  an  introduction  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  contains  a  dozen  bookish 
essays,  which  will  be  found  well  worth  reading  by 
all.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Abbott  says  that 
a  library  is  quite  as  essential  to  a  home  as  is  its  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen;  even  should  your  home  con- 
sist of  but  one  room,  pick  out  a  corner  for  your 
library  and  use  it.  ' '  Every  man  ought  to  provide 
for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  stomach."  He  also 
reminds  us  that  good  private  libraries  can  be  formed 
with  time  and  patience  (and,  it  might  be  added, 
occasional  small  self-denials),  at  very  little  cost; 
adding  that  his  introduction  was  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  fairly  good  private  library —  for  working 
purposes  — of  a  little  over  three  thousand  volumes, 
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begun  niai\y  years  ago,  on  a  salary  of  $i,ooo 
a  year,  "with  five  books,  a  commentary  in  four 
volumes  and  a  dictionary.  The  best  libraries  are 
not  made,  they  grow."  He  adds  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  advice  in  small  compass;  to  buy  first 
the  books  you  cannot  borrow  from  public  libraries 
or  otherwise,  adding  at  once  the  books  you  wish  to 
read  at  the  moment.  "  One  book  read  being  worth 
a  dozen  looked  at.  No  book  being  possessed 
till  it  is  read."  Have  a  place  for  your  library, 
one  shelf  gathered  together  being  better  than  twice 
that  number  of  books  scattered  over  the  house. 

The  papers  which  follow  were  originally  written 
for  the  Christian  Union,  and  are  now  published  in 
book  form  with  such  modifications  as  were  found 
necessary  to  make  the  volume  homogeneous.  Many 
of  the  papers  included  will  be  found  charming  in 
their  bookish  spirit  and  suggestiveness,  M.  F. 
Sweetzer  writes  of  "What  the  People  Read,"  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "Why  Young 
People  Read  Trash."  Mr.  Warner  says  there  are, 
after  all,  comparatively  few  households  in  which  the 
reading  habit  is  much  in  evidence,  reminding  us 
that  many  people  who  would  not  hesitate  to  spend 
$2  on  a  dinner  will  wait  six  months  to  borrow  a  50- 
cent  book.  He  finally  decides  that  the  main  reason 
for  young  people  reading  trash  lies  in  the  fact: 

Their  parents,  or  older  people  about  them,  either 
have  not  the  habit  of  reading,  or  they  have  also 
read  trash.  In  such  households  as  I  have  described, 
where  the  elders  go  about  declaring  there  is  noth- 
ing to  read,  the  children  catch  the  tone  and  think 
there  is  nothing  to  read — that  is,  nothing  except 
the  latest  story  book  or  the  picture  paper.  In  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  where  the  mother  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read  anything,  and 
the  father  pores  over  the  Police  Gazette,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  son  should  take  The  Boy's  Own 
story  paper  about  rufiians  and  burglars.  The 
short  of  it  is  that  the  children  in  this  country  follow 
their  elders.  And  I  suspect  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  care  little  for  reading,  except  as  it  fur- 
nishes them  a  smattering  of  news  or  gives  them  a 
temporary  excitement. 

The  two  following  papers  by  F.  B.  Perkins  treat 
of  "What  to  Read"  and  "Plans  for  reading," 
Cyrus  Hamlin  following  with  a  second  paper  on  the 
same  subject.  Chapter  VI  contains  an  exact  sten- 
ographic reprint  of  a  conversation  between  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  "Laicus,"  as  to  the  former's 
method  of  reading;  and  the  presentation  of  the 
results  cf  reading;  while  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  dis- 
courses in  his  usual  charming  manner  on  "The 
Art  of  Reading. ' ' 

Reading  is  mental  traveling  through  regions  far 
more  various  and  attractive  than    any  which  the 


longest   routes   of   terrestrial    journey ings    afford. 

*  *  *  To  get  the  best  results  from  reading 
one  must  give  himself  up  to  it;  *  *  *  every 
object    but   in    printed   page    must    be    forgotten. 

*  *  *  To  sit  in  a  railway  car,  and  by  opening 
the  pages  of  a  book  to  transport  one's  self  in  a 
second  into  the  age  of  Pericles  or  the  gardens  of 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  is  the  modern  version  of 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  makes  one  master  of  treasures 
more  rare  and  lustrous  than  those  which  adorn  the 
palaces  at  Bagdad. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  on  the  "Choice  of 
Books,"  followed  by  Joseph  Cook's  "How  to  Make 
Dull  Boys  Read,"  which  paper  will  be  found  full 
of  practical  suggestions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  parental  influence 
is  far  stronger  than  outside  suggestion;  followed  by 
practical  hints  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  results 
of  reading  by  the  same  author;  while  best  of  all, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  result  the  volume  aims 
at,  will  be  found  the  concluding  paper,  extremely 
practical  and  direct  in  its  bearings,  Lyman  Abbott's 
"Hints  for  People  That  Do  Not  Read."  Those  in 
whom  the  reading  habit  is  strongly  developed  need 
no  assistance,  and  much  of  the  best  in  the  fore- 
going papers  really  appeals  most  strongly  to  those 
who  need  it  least;  but  this  paper  is  intended  to  and 
does  point  the  way  to  those  who  do  not  read,  giving 
hints  as  to  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  proper  use 
of  time,  the  choice  of  books  or  tools,  Mr.  Abbott 
finally  adding:  "  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way.  He  or  she  that  can  find  no  time  for  study 
has  little  heart  for  it. ' ' 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  RARE  BOOKS.* 

In  glancing  over  the  latest  volume  of  ' '  American 
Book  Prices  Current ' '  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
appears  to  be  that  only  the  Daly  sale  prevented  a 
general  depreciation  of  auction  prices  of  books 
diuing  the  year  1899-1900.  Daly's  name  appears 
almost  on  every  page  of  the  voliime,  which  contains 
records  of  9,662  items.  Opening  it  at  random,  we 
find,  at  Page  136  that  a  copy  of  the  edition  de  luxe 
of  "Trilby"  brought  at  the  Daly  sale  $6,  while  a 
month  before,  at  Libbie's,  in  Boston,  the  same  was 
disposed  of  for  $3.50.  And  this  example  is  char- 
acteristic of  most  items  in  the  Daly  collection,  and 
indicates  the  immense  amount  of  personal  interest 
that  surrounded  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
private  library. 


♦AMERICAN  BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT.  Being  a  Record  of 
Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Autographs  Sold  at  Auction  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  Sept.  i,  1899,  to  Sept.  i,  1900,  with  the 
prices  realized.  Compiled  from  the  auctioneers'  catalogues  by  Luther 
S.  I,ivingston.  8vo.  Pp.  588,  with  exhaustive  index.  Five  hundred 
copies.    New  York :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co,    $5. 
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The  author  of  the  valuable  book  before  us  has 
done  his  work  in  his  usual  thorough  manner.  His 
records  are  taken  from  the  great  sales  of  private 
libraries  that  took  place  during  last  year  and  those 
of  Bangs  &  Co.,  John  Anderson,  Jr.  of  New  York  ; 
C.  F.  lyibbie  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and  Davis  & 
Harvey's  auction  rooms,  Philadelphia.  The  Daly 
sale,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  held  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  in  East  Twenty-third  Street,  this 
city.  Two  valuable  aids  to  locating  an  item  are  to 
be  found  in  the  chronological  list  of  sales  in  the 
index,  where  the  books  are  classified  by  subjects. 

Mr.  Ivivingston's  preface  this  year  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  for  he  places  the  value 
of  the  extra-illustrated  book  in  an  aspect  which  is 
beyond  dispute.  He  says:  "The  prices  brought 
by  some  of  these  masterpieces  of  extra-illustration 
seem  stupendous  to  the  uninitiated,  but  they  were 
generally,  probably  in  every  case,  much  less  than 
the  original  cost."  Hence  the  oft  heard  inquiry: 
Does  it  pay  to  expand  a  book  with  valuable  mate- 
rial? is  emphatically  answered.  The  great  Bible 
sold  at  the  Daly  auction  for  $5,544,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Daly  that  the  col- 
lection therein  represented  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much,  without  computing  the  time,  and  the  worth 
of  the  special  knowledge  expended. 

In  the  preface,  too,  we  find  brief  descriptions  of 
the  private  libraries  disposed  of  in  the  period  cov- 
ered. In  speaking  of  the  Daly  sale,  the  author 
lays  particular  stress  upon  the  prices  achieved  by 
extra-illustrated  volumes  and  first  editions  of  Eng- 
lish classics.  The  library,  aside  from  the  separate 
value  of  individual  items,  was  a  "mixed  "  one;  at 
the  same  time  "the  collection  of  material  relating 
to  the  English  stage,  particularly  as  exemplified  in 
the  lines  of  its  great  players,  was  remarkable. "  In 
speaking  of  the  autographs  collected  by  Mr.  Daly, 
he  says: 

' '  A  wonderful  series  of  original  autograph  letters 
and  drawings  by  Thackeray,  including  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mrs.  Brookfield,  with  many  addi- 
tions, was  the  highest  priced  item  in  the  sale.  The 
material  had  been  inlaid  and  made  up  into  two  folio 
volumes,  handsomely  bound  by  Stikeman.  It 
brought  $16,200.  There  were  also  remarkable  col- 
lections of  original  letters  by  Dickens  and  Lamb 
and  autograph  manuscripts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. " 

Mr.  Livingston  also  calls  attention  to  the  "in- 
creasing interest  in  those  single-sheet  publications 
known  as  '  broadsides, '  especially  those  relating  to 
American  history."  A  careful  examination  of 
American  Book  Prices  Current"  will  show  a 
marked  increase  of  interest  in  Americana  in  gen- 
eral, many  of  the  items  in  this  department  reaching 
record  prices. 


BIBLIOPHILES  HONOR  HORACE. 

The  Bibliophile  Societ)-,  recently  incorporated  in 
Boston,  has  taken  for  its  first  work  the  preparation 
of  a  sumptuous  edition  of  Horace,  which  will  be 
issued  in  a  strictly  limited  number  of  copies,  exclu- 
sively for  the  members  of  the  association.  The  text 
will  be  printed  in  both  Latin  and  English  and  illus- 
trated with  many  rare  prints.  In  a  prospectus  an- 
nouncing the  work  the  society  says  that  "to  cut 
from  literature  all  quotations  from  and  allusions  to 
the  poems  of  Horace  would  ruin  the  libraries  of  the 
civilized  world,"  and  then  continues  : 

"  That  there  should  be  material  left  for  another 
edition  of  the  odes  aud  epodes  of  Horace  seems 
strange,  perhaps,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in 
every  famous  collection  and  library  there  is  ample 
room  for  one  exquisite  edition  de  luxe  which  shall 
embody  the  best  text,  the  best  translations,  the 
most  appropriate  and  elaborate  illustrations,  with 
paper,  press  work  and  binding  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ideas.  " 

Among  the  members  of  the  society  interested  in 
the  work  are  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Charles  E. 
Hurd,  William  T.  Trefry,  Professor  W.  P.  Trent 
and  John  Paul  Bocock. 


GREAT  MASTERS  OF  LITERATURE.* 

This  modest  book  has  originality  of  plan,  and  a 
character  of  its  own.  Taking  as  its  basis  a  series 
of  thirty-six  paintings,  of  more  or  less  artistic  value 
and  of  some  historic  importance,  it  makes  these 
paintings  the  texts,  so  to  speak,  for  an  accompany- 
ing series  of  short  papers  or  chapters  upon  the  great 
authors  to  whom  the  pictures  relate,  the  reading 
matter  attempting,  and  generally  succeeding  in 
giving,  a  good  idea  of  the  author's  personality  and 
surroundings,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  writings 
and  their  quality,  and  introducing  many  extracts 
and  bits  of  description  or  criticism  from  others. 
The  list  begins  with  Homer  and  ends  with  Goethe. 
No  American  is  included,  but  the  great  names  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  here,  of  England,  and  a  few 
of  France.  The  book  is  dictated  by  an  educated 
mind  and  a  cultivated  taste,  and  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  for  readers  who  are  beginning  to  make 
their  acquaintance  with  literature  and  its  great 
landmarks.  Not  to  dwell  on  a  minor  point  here 
and  there  that  might  call  for  criticism,  we  are 
ready  to  give  the  book  warm  praise  for  its  intention 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  the  publish- 
ers have  fitted  it  with  a  becoming  dress. 


•  Amoag;  the  Great  Masters  of  literature.  Scenes  in  the  Lives  of  Great 
Authors.  Thirty-two  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings,  with  Text 
by  Walter  Rowlands.    Medium.    Pp.  xiii,  986.    Dana  Kstes  &  Co.  ||.50. 
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EDITORS'  AUDIENCES. 

In  England  when  an  editor  wishes  to  gain  a 
reflection  of  the  views  of  his  readers  on  any  sub- 
ject, whether  something  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  his  journal  or  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  lyords,  he  says  so  in  print  and  the  result  desired 
comes  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  letters  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  our  own 
country  the  reader  is  elusive.  The  editor  may 
know  the  size  of  his  audience  but  only  by  the  cir- 
culation of  his  publication  can  he  guess  how  well 
he  is  pleasing  his  public.  The  circulation  is  a 
guide  in  some  cases,  but  by  no  means  always. 
The;  Book-Eovkr  man  would  like  very  much  to 
come  into  closer  touch  with  his  readers,  to  know 
what  each  and  every  one  thinks  of  the  magazine 
or  what  changes  or  additions  might  be  made  to 
increase  value  to  them  individually. 

It  was  planned  on  different  lines  than  are  followed 
by  any  other  magazine  and  has  scarcely  deviated 
from  the  editor's  first  conception  of  the  magazine, 
a  conception  that  was  only  a  dream  for  several 
years  before  the  publication  was  commenced.  The 
BoOK-EovER  therefore  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  one-man  magazine.  As  it  has  begun  so 
will  it  continue  unless  present-time  readers  lay 
before  the  editor  criticisms  and  opinions  adverse  to 
past  contents.  In  brief — praise  of  one's  efforts  is 
pleasant  reading  but  more  profitable  to  all  and 
sundry  would  be  something  different  in  letters  to 
the  editor  if  it  has  place  in  the  mind  of  any  reader. 


A  BOOK-EOVERS'  CHAIN. 

The  Book-Eover  has  devised  a  little  endless 
chain  scheme  with  thought  that  it  may  gain  for 
the  magazine  a  larger  circulation.  The  "scheme  " 
has  been  made  into  an  interesting  booklet  and  sent 
to  each  direct  subscriber.  If  you  are  a  news-stand 
purchaser  will  you  not  write  to  the  publisher  and 
ask  for  some  of  these  booklets  ?  On  their  receipt 
please  hand  or  mail  them  to  persons  you  believe 
would  like  to  read  such  a  magazine  as  The  Book- 
EovER.  No  explanation  is  necessary — the  booklet 
tells  its  own  story.  If  the  copies  you  send  out 
bring  The  Book-Eover  subscribers  the  publisher 
will  know  they  came  through  you  and  you  will 
^ro^\.  financially  thereby  as  well  as  have  the  satis- 
iaction  of  knowing  you  have  done  a  good  thing  for 
a  good  thing.  If  your  booklets  bring  no  results 
you  will  be  nothing  the  loser. 

* 

The  serial  ' '  Books  Condemned  to  Be  Burnt ' '  will 
be  completed  in  the  next  Book-Eover — we  will 
then  have  printed  the  book  entire. 


MUST  A  PACIEIC  COAvST  PERIODICAE  BE 

"LOCAE"? 
For  some  reason  beyond  human  comprehension 
the  book  publishers  of  this  country,  the  very  men 
who  could  most  profitably  advertise  in  such  a 
publication,  assume  that  in  its  circulation  is  con- 
fined to  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  there- 
fore small  in  size  and  of  no  value  to  them  as  a 
medium  through  which  to  sell  books  to  book 
buyers.  Up  to  this  moment  they  have  not  been 
able  to  see  that  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  in 
one  sense  local  to  the  West  Coast — that  if  it  is  of 
interest  to  a  book  lover  in  one  state  it  is  equally  so 
to  one  in  any  other  state  —  or  any  countr}'  on  earth 
for  that  matter  if  he  can  read  English.  In  fact  we 
believe  The  Book-Eover  is  the  most  thoroughly 
international  in  contents  of  any  magazine  published 
anywhere.  Its  audience  in  England  cannot  fail  to 
find  it  as  enjoyable  as  it  is  to  a  reader  in  New  York 
or  San  Francisco.  The  publisher  who  assumes  that 
The  Book-Eover 's  circulation  must  be  local  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  because  published  in  San  Francisco 
either  has  not  examined  the  magazine's  con- 
tents or  assumes  the  publisher  is  a  Croesus  willing 
to  spend  his  wealth  for  the  preservation  of  the  work 
of  writers  to  whom  he  is  unknown. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ? 

Timely  this  neat  reappearing : 

Holding  a  place  quite  unique  ! 
Every  word  well  worth  the  hearing — 

Better  'twere  useless  to  seek. 
One  magazine  among  many — 

Only  one  worth  reading  through ! 
Keenly  I  glean  it,  lest  any 

Line  be  o'erlooked,  for  review. 

Out  from  the  sanctum  of  Letters 

Voices  we  hear,  rare  and  quaint : 
Echoes  from  tongues  of  our  betters, 

Rich  as  the  songs  of  a  saint. 
Art  lends  discourse  in  full  measures, 

Making  new  friends,  good  and  true ; 
Adding,  from  long-hidden  treasures. 

Gifts  such  as  ever  are  new. 

Authors  who  wrought,  ill  rewarded, 

Zealously  strove  for  the  best, 
In  its  broad  realm  are  accorded 

Niches  where  now  they  may  rest. 
Everything  quaint  or  in  hiding, 

Out  from  the  stores  of  the  Past, 
Finds  here  a  place  for  abiding — 

Bound  in  rare  beauty  to  last. 

Only  a  mind  like  a  sage's. 

Only  a  heart  finely  strung, 
Knows  all  the  worth  of  its  pages, 

Loves  what  so  crudely  I've  sung. 
Only— but  space  its  last  stages 
Runs,  and  the  writer  here  wages 

Ere  this  his  secret  is  wrung ! 

— Chas.  R.  Ballard,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
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THE  TEN  QUERIES. 

We  present   below   answers  to   the  ten  literary 
queries  propounded  in  BoOK-IyOVER  number  five : 

1.  John  Walter.     The  Lo7idon  Times. 

2.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

3.  Washington  Irving. 

4.  Torquato  Tasso. 

5.  Dr.  Johnson. 

6.  George  Crabbe. 

7.  Camoens. 

8.  Diogenes. 

9.  Thoreau. 

10.  Eugene  Field. 


TEN  NEW  QUERIES. 

1.  What  poet  whose  satires  are  most  licen- 
tious, sharp,  and  full  of  bitterness  is  described  as 
"chaste,  though  a  beautiful  young  man,  sober, 
as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  as  modest  as  a  young 
virgin  ? ' ' 

2.  What  two  men,  one  a  moral  philosopher,  the 
other  a  poet,  were  seen  one  morning  leaving  a  tav- 
ern in  Edinburgh,  both  "haggard,  red-eyed,  hoarse, 
and  exhausted,  having  sat  twenty-four  hours  dis- 
cussing poetry  and  wine  to  the  top  of  their  bent?  ' ' 

3.  Who  wrote  "The  House  That  Jack  Built?  " 

4.  What  French  poet,  orator,  and  political  leader, 
when  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  was  rejected 
as  a  wdtness  in  court  where  he  had  offered  himself, 
because  in  his  youth  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
theft? 

5.  What  famous  poet  would  neither  help  nor  be 
helped  to  salt  at  table? 

6.  What  poet  of  the  open  air,  of  nature's  changes, 
composed  much  of  his  vigorous  and  classic  verse  in 
bed? 

7.  What  famous  ode  to  temperance  was  written 
under  an  inspiration  of  brandy? 

8.  Name  the  author  who  ' '  talked  like  poor  poll , '  * 
yet  "wrote  like  an  angel." 

9.  What  poet  kept  always  a  drawer  filled  with 
rotten  apples  because  ' '  the  scent  was  beneficial  and 
he  could  not  work  or  live  without  it?  " 

ID.  Name  the  philosopher  who  wrote  so  elo- 
quently on  the  blessings  of  poverty  and  moderate 
desires,  at  the  same  time  lending  usuriously  his 
7,000,000,  and  even  wrote  his  homilies  on  a  table  of 
solid  gold. 

The  Book-Eover  one  year  free  to  every  person 
correctly  answering  five  or  more  of  the  above 
queries.  Replies  must  reach  publisher  no  later 
than  April  ist.  Answers  to  all  ten  queries  will  be 
printed  in  Book-EovER  number  eight. 


SHOP  TAEK. 

The  Book-Lover  has  a  grievance  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Competition  in  this 
country  is  so  great  every  magazine  is  sent  to  the 
trade  ' '  on  sale  ' ' — that  is  copies  unsold  are  returned 
to  the  publisher  by  the  dealer  and  the  purchase 
price  refunded.  The  Book-Lover  would  not  be 
kept  in  one  store  where  it  now  is  in  one  hundred 
if  it  did  not  follow  the  "on  sale  "  custom.  This  re- 
turn problem  is  a  serious  thing  to  every  publisher 
and  particularly  to  The  Book-Lover  household 
and  we  are  wondering  whether  you,  if  j-ou  buy 
your  magazine  from  a  dealer,  cannot  be  induced  to 
say  a  good  word  for  it  to  your  friends  and  persuade 
one  or  more  of  them  to  buy  copies  of  the  present 
number  from  your  newsdealer.  If  our  readers 
would  each  cause  the  sale  of  one  copy  only  the 
troublesome  return  system  would  be  blotted  out  for 
once  at  least.  While  there  is  no  limit  to  the  circu- 
lation we  hope  to  gain  we  may  say  we  should  think 
the  magazine  had  done  well,  its  age  considered,  if 
we  could  sell  out  the  present  edition  and  receive 
our  returns  only  in  the  form  of  dollars. 

* 

A  CHANCE  TO  HELP. 

If  every  purchaser  of  The  Book-Lover  will  do 
for  it  what  he  or  she  can  do,  without  expense  or 
trouble,  the  magazine  will  be  benefited  in  a  degree 
the  individual  would  hardly  believe  possible.  We 
have  in  mind  one  person  in  particular  and  the  good 
deeds  to  his  credit  will  certainly  fill  many  a  page 
on  the  right  side  of  St.  Peter's  ledger.  He  travels 
about  a  great  deal  and  wherever  he  goes  he  talks 
Book-Lover  as  freely  as  if  on  a  salary  and  prob- 
ably does  better  work  for  it  than  if  a  salaried  agent. 
All  our  readers  are  not  travelers  but  there  is  not 
one  who  could  not  in  a  measure  assist  as  does  the 
man  referred  to.  The  advertisers  who  are  ventur- 
ing in  would  be  highly  pleased  to  find  The  Book- 
LovER  mentioned  in  their  correspondence.  If  one 
orders  through  a  bookseller  he  would  like  to  know 
a  Book-Lover  advertisement  brought  him  the  bus- 
iness— and  maybe  he  could  be  talked  into  keeping 
the  magazine  on  sale  if  acquainted  with  its  general 
tenor.  Surely  every  reader  has  one  friend  who 
does  not  take  the  magazine  but  would  be  equally 
interested  after  an  informal  introduction,  followed 
by  ultimate  acquaintance.  We  should  like  these 
friends  all  brought  within  the  circle  and  dealers  every- 
where induced  to  keep  the  magazine  well  to  the 

front. 

* 

I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but 
pity  them  that  know  less. 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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TO  AUTHORvS 
Of  all  classes  of  manuscripts — history,  science,  biog- 
raphy, fiction,  short  stories,  essays,  comic  selec- 
tions, dialogues,  recitations,  poetry,  plays,  dramas, 
descriptive  articles,  music,  photographs,  draw- 
ings, cartoons,  jokes,  puzzles,  etc. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pany which  should  be  of  special  interest. 

Many  comparatively  unknown  authors  have  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market,  while 
those  better  known  fail  to  secure  advance  in  prices, 
both  of  which  conditions  are  largely  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  market,  3,n6.  publishers  who  pay.  It 
is  our  intention  to  find  the  highest  bidders  among 
publishers  for  literary  material  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  publishers  as  to  what  they  really  want 
and  what  price  they  pay. 

Impartiality  shall  mark  our  every  transaction. 
Our  ' '  Manuscript  List ' '  will  reach  book  publishers 
and  publishers  of  periodicals  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  Amer- 
ica's New  Possessions. 

We  guarantee  to  secure  for  authors  better  prices 
than  they  have  formerly  had.  This  applies  not 
only  to  manuscripts  for  periodicals  but  especially 
to  book  manuscripts. 

Our  board  of  critics  will  pass  upon  important 
manuscripts.  Many  of  the  best  known  authors  and 
critics  are  engaged  to  read  and  report  on  manu- 
scripts. Our  endorsement  of  work  shall  be  an  ab- 
solute gjiarantee  as  to  the  worth  of  each  manuscript 
as  merit  alone  will  be  considered. 

No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  the  care  of  manu- 
scripts, as  we  look  for  our  returns  from  the  actual 
sums  realized. 

We  deal  in  plates  of  books  by  sale  and  rental  and 
transact  all  matters  between  author  and  publisher. 
A  bulletin  will  be  issued  regularly  indicating  to 
authors  the  wishes  of  publishers  whose  require- 
ments we  watch. 

We  feel  justified  in  appealing  to  all  authors  and 
publishers  for  their  co-operation  to  the  end  of 
mutual  advantage. 

Yours  for  service  and  results, 

The  Manuscript  Company, 

114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
* 

A  DELIGHTFUL  GIFT. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  send  The  Book- 
LovER  a  full  year,  six  numbers,  to  any  address, 
for  $1.50  and  include,  free  of  any  charge,  numbers 
three,  four,  five  and  six,  making  ten  numbers  in 
all.  These  contain  above  1,000  pages  and  form  a 
veritable  cyclopedia  of  the  literature  of  literature 
and  money  could  hardly  buy  the  same  treasury  in 
any  other  form  than  that  in  which  we  offer  it. 


B.  F.  G.  Smith,  Box  184,  Station  C,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  asks  value  of  Ashmore's  "Order  of  the 
Garter, "  second  edition,  London,  1726. 

Mademoiselle    De    Matipin 


HAVE  you  ever  read  Mademoiselle  De  Mau- 
pin,  the  famous  French  story  detailing 
the  amorous  adventures  met  with  by 
Mademoiselle  De  Maupin  when  traveling 
through  France  disguised  as  a  man  ?  It  is  not 
fit  reading  for  bachelors  and  maids,  but  the 
poet,  Swinburne,  has  called  it  "The  Golden 
Book  of  Beauty."  An  accurate  English 
translation  of  this  extraordinary  book  was 
privately  printed  in  Paris  and  originally  pub- 
lished at  ^5.00  net. 

I  have  bought  up  an  edition  and  will  send  a 
copy  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
This  absolutely  complete  and  unexpurgated 
edition  contains  354  large  pages,  it  is  superbly 
printed  on  excellent  paper  with  wide  margins, 
and  title  page  in  two  colors,  red  and  black. 
No  book  lover  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  the 
skim-milk  fiction  of  living  novelists,  should 
fail  to  read  this  realistic  masterpiece.  Some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  size  of  this  book  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  costs  me  48  cents  to  ex- 
press this  book  to  you. 
Apply  before  the  edition  is  exhausted  to 

Dudley  PKelps,  Evanston,  iii. 


Good  Cheer 

A     MontKly     Magazine     for     CHeerful 
XhirkkerSf  edited  by  Nixon  'Waterman. 


A  New  magazine  of  Pleasure-giving  Reading,  wholly 

CHEERFUL  AND   SUCH  AS   ONLY   NiXON   WATERMAN  CAN 
OFFER. 


Each  number  contains  some  contribution  from  Mr.  Wa- 
terman's felicitous  pen,  including  occasional  aphorisms 
in  the  original  style  of  his  "Home-Made  Heterodoxy," 
and  verses  of  the  kind  which  have  placed  him  among  the 
leading  American  humorists. 

The  magazine  is  not  the  exponent  of  any  particular 
creed  or  party,  but  commends  the  good,  wholesome,  and 
praiseworthy,  wherever  found.  The  typography'  is  neat 
and  artistic,  without  any  attempt  to  be  unconventional. 

Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year;  ten  cents  a  copy. 
It  may  be  had  of  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers. 

FORSeS    (El    COMPANY, 

p.    O.    Box   1478, 

Boston,    Mass. 


Bradford's  Angler 

An  acknowledged 
companion  to  the  Wal- 
ton  Classic.  "The 
most  pleasant  volume 
I  hare  ever  seen  of  its 
kind." — G rover  Cleve- 
land. "Fully  de- 
serves this  indorse- 
ment."—N.  Y.  Herald. 

Illustrated.       Cloth, 
By  mail,  70  ctg. 
E.  P.  GROW  Pub.  Co., 

Richmond  Hill. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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y?  DIALU 

5"r<»w/r .— The  IvIBRary  of  a  House  i 

Persons 

<s  been  prmted  ia  America.    A^iJbBfa  OflL-imfiitl    IQOq  WOii  Hci  i    i  AM    (J 

.ilbert  (at  the  pianc).^-S!Sy  W^  WtiA^,  2^^?^2p^.iS*   ' 

vou  laughing  at?       ;snin3wb    siLroado    y^   •f^lAi^'^+<em   ^w 
aest  (looking  up). — At  a  capital  story  that  I     he  car 
■•ejust  come  across  in %is^^l^}^§f«S^i^fl^^:^?'^^i*>V-*^^^^        ^^^    ^^ 

.  es  "  that  I  have  fougfebf*^  ^^  tjjbJfeM  li— loc  ^nu  abodfi  ibnJ 

What  is  the  book^     Ah  !  I  ^;ce.    J  b.'^^'^e  'ii-t 
:  yet.    Is  it  good  ?°"^   ;  saibBifiS  io  am   o     ^.  ^siri}   y{ii\ 

Well,  I  have  beenBitr^ffg:  \!S^Vl&j^'^^^?^^W' ^^'^^  ^—-^^AZ 

some  amusement  •while  vou  have  been  p{av-      v 
,  though,  as  a  rule.  lfetl|3ft<i!§ffiMfle:?MlrJo   W^^rxs^:^.  ^    ^^^    noil 
are   generaUy   writt^^^^fl^.^^jj^-I^gj^j^^U'^^fiji  j  j^^  jj^^^ 

:  entirely  lost  their-  s,  ot   have  iie^e: 

anything  worth  referi?..r-J  fe:?||^,  2ii4«4wi(nGi._  ^-ivvw-^ «-  .*^iJOrI*  ^qtHe 
doubt,  the  true  explanation  of  their^|i^gvi|ir^^,  J  '''        v        »     ^|   ^j^j^Qg 
the  English  public  always  feels  perfectly  at 
when  a  mediocrity  i^SftffiO^P.  ■■;^^^\\^  mBiIlLWe    1 


■"•e 


-Yes :  the  public  is  wonderfully  tolerant 

proph 

as   everything   except  genius.     But   I 

must 

Be 

s   that  I  like  all  memoirs.     I   like  ^' 

r 

in  '. 

11.   just  as  much  as  for  their  ma- 

n 
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CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 


Spring,  1901 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FRIENDS. 
Scene: — Thk  IvIbrary  of  a  House  in  Piccadilly  overlooking  the  Green  Park. 

Persons — Gilbert  and  Ernest. 

The  following  brilliant  piece  of  satire  is  printed  for  the  enjoyment  it  may  yield  any  one  who  will  not  take  it  too  seriously  The  recent 
death  of  the  writer  has  called  attention  afresh  to  his  works,  but  the  article  we  present  has  been  overlooked  by  all,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  printed  in  America.    A  poem  of  classic  beauty,  by  the  same  author,  is  printed  on  page  262. 


Gilbert  (at  the  piano). — My  dear  Ernest,  what 
are  you  laughing  at? 

Ernest  (looking  up). — At  a  capital  story  that  I 
have  just  come  across  in  this  volume  of  "Remin- 
iscences "  that  I  have  found  on  your  table. 

G. — What  is  the  book?  Ah  !  I  see.  I  have  not 
read  it  yet.     Is  it  good? 

E. — Well,  I  have  been  turning  over  the  pages 
with  some  amusement  while  you  have  been  play- 
ing, though,  as  a  rule,  I  dislike  modern  memoirs. 
They  are  generally  written  by  people  who  have 
either  entirely  lost  their  memories,  or  have  never 
done  anything  worth  recording  ;  which,  however, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  true  explanation  of  their  popular- 
ity, as  the  English  public  always  feels  perfectly  at 
its  ease  when  a  mediocrity  is  talking  to  it. 

G. — Yes  :  the  public  is  wonderfully  tolerant.  It 
forgives  everything  except  genius.  But  I  must 
confess  that  I  like  all  memoirs.  I  like  them  for 
their  form,  just  as  much  as  for  their  matter.  In 
literature  mere  egotism  is  delightful.  It  is  what 
fascinates  us  in  the  letters  of  personalities  so  differ- 
ent, as  Cicero  and  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Berlioz  and 
Madame  de  S^vign^.  Whenever  we  come  across  it, 
and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  rather  rare,  we  cannot 
but  welcome  it,  and  do  not  easily  forget  it. 
Humanity  will  always  love  Rousseau  for  having 
confessed  his  sins,  not  to  a  priest,  but  to  the  world, 
and  the  couchant  nymphs  that  Cellini  wrought  in 
bronze  for  the  castle  of  King  Francis,  the  green  and 
gold  Perseus,  even,  that  in  the  open  Eoggia  at 
Florence  shows  the  moon  the  dead  terror  that  once 
turned  life  to  stone,  have  not  given  it  more  pleasure 
than  has  that  autobiography  in  which  the  supreme 
scoundrel  of  the  Renaissance  recounts  the  story  of 
his  splendor  and  his  shame.  The  opinions,  the 
character,  the  achievements  of  the  man,  matter 
very  little.     He  may  be  a  skeptic  like  the  gentle 


Sieur  de  Montaigne,  or  a  saint  like  the  bitter  son 
of  Monica,  but,  when  he  tells  us  his  own  secrets, 
he  can  always  charm  our  ears  to  listening  and  our 
lips  to  silence.  The  mode  of  thought  that  Cardinal 
Newman  represents — if  that  can  be  called  a  mode 
of  thought  which  seeks  to  solve  intellectual  prob- 
lems by  a  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect — 
may  not,  cannot,  I  think,  survive.  But  the  world 
will  never  weary  of  watching  that  troubled  soul  in 
its  progress  from  darkness  to  darkness.  The  lonely 
church  at  Ivittlemore  where  "the  breath  of  the 
morning  is  damp,  and  worshippers  are  few,"  will 
be  always  dear  to  it,  and  whenever  men  see  the 
yellow  snapdragon  blossoming  on  the  wall  of 
Trinity  they  will  think  of  that  gracious  undergrad- 
uate who  saw  in  the  flower's  sure  recurrence  a 
prophecy  that  he  would  abide  forever  with  the 
Benign  Mother  of  his  days — a  prophecy  that  Faith, 
in  her  wisdom  or  her  folly,  suffered  not  to  be  ful- 
filled. Yes ;  autobiography  is  irresistible.  Poor, 
silly,  conceited  Mr.  Secretary  Pepj'S  has  chattered 
his  way  into  the  circle  of  the  Immortals,  and,  con- 
scious that  indiscretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
bustles  about  amongst  them  in  that  "shaggy  pur- 
ple gown  with  gold  buttons  and  looped  lace ' ' 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  describing  to  us,  perfectly  at 
his  ease,  and  prattling,  to  his  own  and  our  infinite 
pleasure,  of  the  Indian  blue  petticoat  that  he  bought 
for  his  wife,  of  the  "good  hog's  harslet,"  and  the 
' '  pleasant  French  fricassee  of  veal ' '  that  he  loved  to 
eat,  of  his  game  of  bowls  with  Will  Joyce,  and  his 
"gadding  after  beauties,"  and  his  reciting  of  Ham- 
let on  a  Sunday,  and  his  playing  of  the  viol  on  wtck 
days,  and  other  wicked  or  trivial  things.  Even  in 
actual  life  egotism  is  not  without  its  attractions. 
When  people  talk  to  us  about  others  they  are  usually 
dull.  When  they  talk  to  us  about  themselves  they 
are  nearly  always  interesting,  and  if  one  could  shut 
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them  up,  when  they  become  wearisome,  as  easily  as 
one  can  shut  up  a  book  of  which  one  has  grown 
wearied,  they  would  be  perfect  absolutely. 

E.— There  is  much  virtue  in  that  If,  as  Touch- 
stone would  say.  But  do  you  seriously  propose 
that  every  man  should  become  his  own  Boswell? 
What  would  become  of  our  industrious  compilers  of 
Lives  and  Recollections  in  that  case  ? 

G. — What  has  become  of  them?  They  are  the 
pest  of  the  age,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
Every  great  man  nowadays  has  his  disciples,  and  it 
is  invariably  Judas  who  writes  the  biography. 

E. — My  dear  fellow  ! 

G. — I  am  afraid  it  is  true.  Formerly  we  used  to 
canonize  our  heroes.  The  modern  method  is  to 
vulgarize  them.  Cheap  editions  of  great  books  are 
always  w^elcome,  but  cheap  editions  of  great  men 
are  detestable. 

E. — May  I  ask,  Gilbert,  to  whom  you  allude? 

G. — There  is  no  necessity  to  mention  names. 
You  know  perfectly  well  the  sort  of  people  I  mean, 
the  people  who,  when  poet  or  painter  passes  away, 
arrive  at  the  house  along  with  the  undertaker,  and 
forget  that  their  one  duty  is  to  behave  as  mutes.  But 
we  won 't  talk  about  them.  They  are  the  mere  body- 
snatchers  of  literature.  The  dust  is  given  to  one, 
and  the  ashes  to  another,  and  the  soul  is  out  of 
their  reach.  And  now,  let  me  play  Chopin  to  you, 
or  Dvorak  ?  Shall  I  play  you  a  fantasy  by  Dvorak  ? 
He  writes  passionate,  curiously-colored  things. 

E. — No^  I  don't  want  music  just  at  present.  It 
is  far  too  indefinite.  Besides,  I  took  the  Baroness 
Bernstein  down  to  dinner  last  night,  and,  though 
absolutely  charming  in  every  other  respect,  she 
insisted  on  discussing  music  as  if  it  was  actually 
written  in  the  German  language.  Now,  whatever 
music  sounds  like,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  does  not 
sound  in  the  smallest  degree  like  German.  There 
are  forms  of  patriotism  that  are  really  quite  degrad- 
ing. No;  Gilbert,  don't  play  any  more.  Turn 
round  and  talk  to  me.  Talk  to  me  till  the  white- 
horned  day  comes  into  the  room.  There  is  some- 
thing in  your  voice  that  is  wonderful. 

G.  (rising  from  the  piano). — I  am  not  in  a  mood 
for  talking  to-night.  How  horrid  of  you  to  smile  ! 
I  really  am  not.  Where  are  the  cigarettes  ?  Thanks. 
How  exquisite  these  single  daffodils  are !  They 
seem  to  be  made  of  amber  and  cool  ivorJ^  They 
are  like  Greek  things  of  the  best  period.  What 
was  the  story  in  the  confessions  of  the  remorseful 
Academician  that  made  j^ou  laugh  ?  Tell  it  to  me. 
After  playing  Chopin,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  weep- 
ing over  sins  that  I  had  never  committed,  and 
mourning  over  tragedies  that  are  not  my  own. 
Music  always  seems  to  me  to  produce  that  effect. 
It  creates  for  one  a  past  of  which  one  has  been  igno- 


rant, and  fills  one  with  a  sense  of  sorrows  that  have 
been  hidden  from  one's  tears.  I  can  fancy  a  man 
who  had  led  a  perfectly  commonplace  life,  hearing 
by  chance  some  curious  piece  of  music,  and  sud- 
denly discovering  that  his  soul,  without  his  being 
conscious  of  it,  had  passed  through  terrible  experi- 
ences, and  known  fearful  joys,  or  wild  romantic 
loves,  or  great  renunciations.  And  so,  tell  me  this 
story,  Ernest.     I  want  to  be  amused. 

E. — Oh  !  I  don't  know  that  it  is  of  any  impor- 
tance. But  I  thought  it  a  really  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  true  value  of  ordinary  art-criticism.  It 
seems  that  a  lady  once  gravely  asked  the  remorse- 
ful Academician,  as  you  call  him,  if  his  celebrated 
picture  of  "A  Spring-Day  at  Whiteley's,"  or 
"Waiting  for  the  Last  Omnibus,"  or  some  subject 
of  that  kind,  was  all  painted  by  hand. 

G.  (lighting  his  cigarette). — And  was  it  ? 

E. — Gilbert,  you  are  quite  incorrigible.  But, 
seriously  speaking,  what  is  the  use  of  art-criticism  ? 
Why  cannot  the  artist  be  left  alone,  to  create  a  new 
world  if  he  wishes  it,  or,  if  not,  to  shadow  forth  the 
world  which  we  already  know,  and  of  which,  I 
fancy,  we  would  each  one  of  us  be  wearied  if  Art, 
with  her  fine  spirit  of  choice  and  delicate  instinct  of 
selection,  did  not,  as  it  were,  purify  it  for  us,  and 
give  to  it  a  momentary  perfection.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  imagination  spreads,  or  should  spread,  a 
solitude  around  it,  and  works  best  in  silence  and  in 
isolation.  Why  should  the  artist  be  troubled  bj^ 
the  shrill  clamor  of  criticism  ?  Why  should  those 
who  cannot  create  take  upon  themselves  to  estimate 
the  value  of  creative  work?  What  can  they  know 
about  it?  If  a  man's  work  is  easy  to  understand, 
an  explanation  is  unnecessary.   .   .   . 

G.  (flinging  himself  down  on  the  sofa). — And  if 
his  work  is  incomprehensible,  an  explanation  is 
wicked. 

E.  (smiling). — I  did  not  say  that. 

G. — Ah !  but  you  should  have.  Nowadays,  we 
have  so  few  mysteries  left  to  us  that  we  cannot 
aftord  to  part  with  one  of  them.  The  members  of 
the  Browning  Society,  like  the  theologians  of  the 
Broad  Church  Party,  or  the  authors  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's  Great  Writers'  Series,  seem  to  me  to  spend 
their  time  in  trying  to  explain  their  divinity  away. 
Where  one  had  hoped  that  Browning  was  a  mystic, 
they  have  sought  to  show  that  he  was  simply  inar- 
ticulate. Where  one  had  fancied  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  conceal,  they  have  proved  that  he  had  but 
little  to  reveal.  But  I  speak  merelj'-  of  his  inco- 
herent work.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  man  was 
great.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Olympians,  and 
had  all  the  incompleteness  of  the  Titan.  He  did 
not  survey,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  he  could 
sing.     His  work  is  marred  by  struggle,  violence, 
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and  eflFort,  and  he  passed  not  from  emotion  to  form, 
but  from  thought  to  chaos.  Still,  he  was  great. 
He  has  been  called  a  thinker,  and  was  certainly  a 
man  who  was  alwaj'S  thinking,  and  always  thinking 
aloud;  but  it  was  not  thought  that  fascinated  him, 
but  rather  the  processes  by  which  thought  moves. 
It  was  the  machine  he  loved,  not  what  the  machine 
makes.  The  method  by  which  the  fool  arrives  at 
his  folly  was  so  dear  to  him  as  the  ultimate  wisdom 
of  the  wise.  So  much,  indeed,  did  the  subtle 
mechanism  of  mind  fascinate  him  that  he  despised 
language,  or  looked  upon  it  as  an  incomplete  instru- 
ment of  expression.  Rhyme,  that  exquisite  echo 
which  in  the  Muse's  hollow  hill  creates  and 
answers  its  own  voice ;  rhyme,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  real  artist  becomes  not  merely  a  material  ele- 
ment of  metrical  beauty,  but  a  spiritual  element  of 
thought  and  passion  also,  waking  a  new  mood,  it 
may  be,  or  stirring  a  fresh  train  of  ideas,  or  opening 
by  mere  sweetness  and  suggestion  of  sound  some 
golden  door  at  which  the  Imagination  itself  had 
knocked  in  vain;  rhyme,  which  can  turn  man's 
utterance  to  the  speech  of  gods  ;  rhyme,  the  one 
chord  we  have  added  to  the  Greek  lyre,  became 
in  Robert  Browning's  hands  a  grotesque,  misshapen 
thing,  which  made  him  at  times  masquerade  in 
poetry  as  a  low  comedian,  and  ride  Pegasus  too 
often  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  There  are 
moments  when  he  wounds  us  by  monstrous  music. 
Nay,  if  he  can  only  get  his  music  by  breaking  the 
strings  of  his  lute,  he  breaks  them,  and  they  snap 
in  discord,  and  no  Athenian  tettix,  making  melody 
from  tremulous  wings,  lights  on  the  ivory  horn  to 
make  the  movement  perfect  or  the  interval  less 
harsh.  Yet,  he  was  great :  and  though  he  turned 
language  into  ignoble  clay,  he  made  from  it  men 
and  women  that  live.  He  is  the  most  Shake- 
spearian creature  since  Shakespeare .  If  Shakespeare 
could  sing  with  myriad  lips.  Browning  could  stam- 
mer through  a  thousand  mouths.  Even  now,  as  I 
am  speaking,  and  speaking  not  against  him  but  for 
him,  there  glides  through  the  room  the  pageant  of 
his  persons.  There,  creeps  Fra  Ivippo  lyippi  with 
his  cheeks  still  burning  from  some  girl's  hot  kiss. 
There,  stands  dread  Saul  with  the  lordly  male- 
sapphires  gleaming  in  his  turban.  Mildred Tresham 
is  there,  and  the  Spanish  monk,  yellow  with  hatred, 
and  Blougram,  and  the  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Praxed's.  The  spawn  of  Setebos 
gibbers  in  the  corner,  and  Sebald,  hearing  Pippa 
pass  by,  looks  on  Ottima's  haggard  face,  and 
loathes  her  and  his  own  sin  and  himself.  Pale 
as  the  white  satin  of  his  doublet,  the  melan- 
choly king  watches  with  dreamy  treacherous  eyes 
too  loyal  Strafford  pass  to  his  doom,  and  Andrea 
shudders  as   he  hears  the  cousin's  whistle  in  the 


garden,  and  bids  his  perfect  wife  go  down.  Yes, 
Browning  was  great.  And  as  what  will  he  be 
remembered  ?  As  a  poet  ?  Ah,  not  as  a  poet !  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  as  the 
most  supreme  writer  of  fiction,  it  may  be,  that  we 
have  ever  had.  His  sense  of  dramatic  situation  was 
unrivaled,  and,  if  he  could  not  answer  his  own 
problems,  he  could  at  least  put  problems  forth. 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  creator  of 
character  he  ranks  next  to  him  who  made  Hamlet. 
Had  he  been  articulate  he  might  have  sat  beside 
him.  The  only  man  living  who  can  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment  is  George  Meredith.  Meredith  is 
a  prose-Browning,  and  so  is  Browning.  He  used 
poetry  as  a  medium  for  writing  in  prose. 

E. — There  is  something  in  what  you  say,  but 
there  is  not  everything  in  what  you  say.  In  many 
points  you  are  unjust. 

G. — It  is  difiicult  not  to  be  unjust  to  what  one 
loves.  But  let  us  return  to  the  particular  point  at 
issue.     What  was  it  that  you  said  ? 

E. — Simply  this :  that  in  the  best  days  of  art 
there  were  no  art-critics. 

G. — I  seem  to  have  heard  that  observation  before, 
Ernest.  It  has  all  the  vitality  of  error  and  all  the 
tediousness  of  an  old  friend. 

E. — It  is  true,  Gilbert.  Yes  :  there  is  no  use 
your  tossing  your  head  in  that  petulant  manner. 
It  is  quite  true.  In  the  best  days  of  art  there  were 
no  art-critics.  The  sculptor  hewed  from  the  marble 
block  the  great  white-limbed  Hermes  that  slept 
within  it.  The  waxers  and  gilders  of  images  gave 
tone  and  texture  to  the  statue,  and  the  world,  when 
it  saw  it,  worshipped  and  was  dumb.  He  poured 
the  glowing  bronze  into  the  mould  of  sand,  and 
the  river  of  red  metal  cooled  into  noble  curves  and 
took  the  impress  of  the  body  of  a  god.  With 
enameled  or  polished  jewels  he  gave  sight  to  the 
sightless  eyes.  The  hyacinth-like  curls  grew  crisp 
beneath  his  graver.  And  when,  in  some  dim  fres- 
coed fane,  or  pillared  sunlit  portico,  the  child  of 
Leto   stood   upon    his   pedestal,  those  who  passed 

by,    a/Spias   /SaiVovres   Sta  XafxirpoTaTov    (.uOepos,    became 

conscious  of  a  new  influence  that  had  come  across 
their  lives,  and  dreamily,  or  with  a  sense  of  strange 
and  quickening  joy,  went  to  their  homes  or  daily 
labor,  or  wandered,  it  may  be,  through  the  city 
gates  to  that  nymph-haunted  meadow  where  young 
Phaedrus  bathed  his  feet ;  and,  lying  there  on  the 
soft  grass,  beneath  the  tall  wind-whispering  planes 
and  flowerhig  agftus  casiiis,  began  to  think  of  the 
wonder  of  beauty,  and  grew  silent  with  unaccus- 
tomed awe.  In  those  days  the  artist  was  free. 
From  the  river  valley  he  took  the  fine  clay  in  his 
fingers,  and,  with  a  little  tool  of  wood  or  bone, 
fashioned  it  into  forms  so  exquisite  that  the  people 
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gave  them  to  the  dead  as  their  playthings,  and  we 
find  them  still  in  the  dusty  tombs  on  the  yellow 
hillside  by  Tanagra,  with  the  faint  gold  and  the 
fading  crimson  still  lingering  about  hair  and 
lips  and  raiment.  On  a  wall  of  fresh  plaster, 
stained  with  bright  sandyx  or  mixed  with  milk  and 
safiron,  he  pictured  one  who  trod  with  tired  feet  the 
purple  white-starred  fields  of  asphodel,  one  "in 
whose  eyelids  lay  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  War," 
Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam  ;  or  figured  Odys- 
seus, the  wdse  and  cunning,  bound  by  tight  cords 
to  the  mast-step,  that  he  might  listen  without  hurt 
to  the  singing  of  the  Sirens,  or  wandering  by  the 
clear  river  of  Acheron,  where  the  ghosts  of  fishes 
flitted  over  the  pebbly  bed  ;  or  showed  the  Persian 
in  trews  and  mitre  flying  before  the  Greek  at  Mara- 
thon, or  the  galleys  clashing  their  beaks  of  brass  in 
the  little  Salaminian  bay.  He  drew  with  silver- 
point  and  charcoal  upon  parchment  and  prepared 
cedar.  Upon  ivory  and  rose-colored  terra-cotta 
he  painted  with  w^ax,  making  the  wax  fluid  wnth 
juice  of  olives,  and  with  heated  irons  making  it 
firm.  Panel  and  marble  and  linen  canvas  became 
wonderful  as  his  brush  swept  across  them  ;  and 
Life,  seeing  her  own  image,  was  still,  and  dared  not 
speak.  All  life,  indeed,  was  his,  from  the  mer- 
chants sitting  in  the  market-place  to  the  cloaked 
shepherd  lying  on  the  hill  ;  from  the  nymph  hidden 
in  the  laurels  to  the  king  whom,  in  some  long 
green-curtained  litter,  tall  Nubian  slaves  bore  upon 
oil-bright  shoulders  and  fanned  with  peacock  fans. 
Men  and  women,  with  pleasure  or  sorrow  in  their 
faces,  passed  before  him.  He  watched  them,  and 
their  secret  became  his.  Through  form  and  color 
he  re-created  a  world. 

All  subtle  arts  belonged  to  him  also.  He  held 
the  gem  against  the  revolving  disk  and  the  amethj-st 
became  the  purple  couch  for  Adonis,  and  across  the 
veined  sardonyx  sped  Artemis  with  her  hounds. 
He  beat  out  the  gold  into  roses,  and  strung  them 
together  for  necklace  or  bracelet.  He  beat  out  the 
gold  into  w'reaths  for  the  victor's  helmet,  or  into 
palmates  for  the  Tyrian  robe,  or  into  masks  for  the 
silent  dead.  On  the  back  of  the  silver  mirror  he 
graved  Thetis  borne  b}-  her  Nereids,  or  love-sick 
Phaedra  with  her  nurse,  or  Persephone,  weary  of 
memory,  putting  poppies  in  her  hair.  The  potter 
sat  in  his  shed,  and,  flower-like  from  the  whirring 
wheel,  the  vase  rose  up  beneath  his  hands.  He 
decorated  the  base  and  stem  and  ears  with  pattern 
of  dainty  olive-leaf,  or  foliated  acanthus,  or  curved 
and  crested  wave.  Then  in  black  or  red  he  painted 
lads  wrestling,  or  in  the  race  :  knights  in  full 
armour,  wuth  strange  heraldic  shields  and  curious 
visors,  leaning  from  shell-shaped  chariots  over  rear- 
ing steeds  :     the  gods  seated  at  the  feast  or  work- 


ing their  miracles  :  the  heroes  in  their  victory  or 
in  their  pain.  Sometimes  he  would  etch  in  thin 
vermilion  lines  upon  a  ground  of  white  the  languid 
bridegroom  and  his  bride,  with  Eros  hovering  round 
them — an  Eros,  Gilbert,  like  one  of  Donatello's 
angels,  a  little  laughing  thing  with  gilded  or  with 
azure  wings.  On  the  curved  side  he  would  write 
the  name  of  his  friend.  KAA02  AAKIBIAAH2  or 
KAA02  XAPMIAH2  tells  us  the  story  of  his 
days.  Again,  on  the  rim  of  the  wide,  flat  cup 
he  would  draw  the  stag  browsing,  or  the  lion  at 
rest,  as  his  fancy  willed  it.  From  the  tiny  perfume- 
bottle  laughed  Aphrodite  at  her  toilet,  and, 
with  bare-limbed  Maenads  in  his  train,  Dionysus 
danced  round  the  wine-jar  on  naked  must-stained 
feet,  while,  satyr-like,  the  old  Silenus  sprawled 
upon  the  bloated  skins,  or  shook  that  magic  spear 
which  was  tipped  with  a  fretted  fir-cone  and 
wreathed  with  dark  ivy.  And  no  one  came  to 
trouble  the  artist  at  his  work.  No  irresponsible 
chatter  disturbed  him.  He  was  not  worried  by 
opinions.  By  the  Ilyssus,  says  Arnold,  somewhere, 
there  was  no  Higginbotham.  By  the  Ih-ssus,  my 
dear  Gilbert,  there  were  no  silly  art  congresses, 
bringing  provincialism  to  the  provinces  and  teach- 
ing the  mediocrity  how  to  mouth.  Bj^  the  Ilyssus 
there  were  no  tedious  magazines  about  art,  in  which 
the  industrious  prattle  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. On  the  reed-grown  banks  of  the  Cephisus 
strutted  no  ridiculous  journalism  monopolizing  the 
seat  of  judgment  when  it  should  be  apologizing  in 
the  dock.     The  Greeks,  Gilbert,  had  no  art-critics. 

G.  (rising  from  the  sofa). — Ernest,  j'ou  are  quite 
charming,  but  your  \-iews  are  terribly  unsound.  I 
am  afraid  that  you  have  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  one  older  than  yourself.  That  is 
always  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and  if  j-ou  allow  it 
to  degenerate  into  a  habit  you  will  find  it  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  any  intellectual  development.  As 
for  modern  journalism,  it  is  not  my  business  to  de- 
fend it.  It  justifies  its  own  existence  by  the  great 
Darwinian  principle  of  the  sur^'ival  of  the  vulgar- 
est.     I  have  merely  to  do  with  literature. 

E. — But  what  is  the  difierence  between  literature 
and  journalism? 

G. — Oh  !  journalism  is  unreadable,  and  literature 
is  not  read.  That  is  all.  But  with  regard  to  your 
statement  that  the  Greeks  had  no  art-critics,  I 
assure  you  that  that  is  quite  absurd.  It  would  be 
more  just  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  of 
art-critics. 

E. — A  nation  of  art-critics? 

G. — Yes,  a  nation  of  art-critics.  But  I  don't 
wish  to  destroy  the  delightfully  unreal  picture  that 
you  have  drawn  of  the  relation  of  the  Hellenic  ar- 
tist to  the  intellectual  spirit  of  his  age.     To  give  an 
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accurate  description  of  what  never  occurred  is  not 
merely  the  proper  occupation  of  the  historian,  but 
the  inalienable  privilege  of  any  man  of  parts  and 
culture.  Still  less  do  I  desire  to  talk  learnedly. 
I^earned  conversation  is  either  the  affectation  of  the 
ignorant  or  the  profession  of  the  mentally  unem- 
ployed. And,  as  for  what  is  called  improving  con- 
versation, that  is  merely  the  foolish  method  by 
which  the  still  more  foolish  philanthropist  feebly 
tries  to  disarm  the  just  rancour  of  the  criminal 
classes.  No  :  let  me  play  to  you  some  mad  scarlet 
thing  by  Dvorak.  The  pallid  figures  on  the  tapes- 
try are  smiling  at  us,  and  the  heavy  eyelids  of  my 
bronze  Narcissus  are  folded  in  sleep.  Don't  let  us 
discuss  anything  solemnly,  I  am  but  too  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  born  in  an  age  when  only 
the  dull  are  treated  seriously,  and  I  live  in  terror  of 
not  being  misunderstood.  Don't  degrade  me  into 
the  position  of  giving  you  useful  information.  Edu- 
cation is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
member from  time  to  time  that  nothing  that  is 
worth  knowing  can  be  taught.  Through  the  parted 
curtains  of  the  window  I  see  the  moon  like  a 
clipped  piece  of  silver.  I^ike  gilded  bees  the  stars 
cluster  round  her.  The  sky  is  as  a  hard  hollow 
sapphire.  Eet  us  go  out  into  the  night.  Thought 
is  wonderful,  but  adventure  is  more  wonderful  still. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  meet  Prince  Florizel  of 
Bohemia,  and  hear  the  fair  Cuban  tell  us  that  she 
is  not  what  she  seems  ? 

E. — Gilbert,  you  are  horribly  wilful.  I  insist  on 
your  discussing  this  matter  with  me.  You  have 
said  that  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  of  art-critics. 
What  art-criticism  have  they  left  us  ? 

G.  (walking  up  and  down  the  room). — My  dear 
Ernest,  even  if  not  a  single  fragment  of  art-criticism 
had  come  down  to  us  from  Hellenic  or  Hellenistic 
days,  it  would  be  none  the  less  true  that  the  Greeks 
were  a  nation  of  art-critics,  and  that  they  invented 
the  criticism  of  art  just  as  they  invented  the  criti- 
cism of  everything  else.  For,  after  all,  what  is  our 
primary  debt  to  the  Greeks?  Simply  the  critical 
spirit.  And  this  spirit,  which  they  exercised  on 
questions  of  religion  and  science,  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  of  politics  and  education,  they  exer- 
cised on  questions  of  art  also,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
two  supreme  and  highest  arts,  they  have  left  us 
the  most  magnificent  system  of  criticism  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

E. — But  what  are  the  two  supreme  and  highest 
arts? 

G. — Life  and  Literature,  life  and  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  life.  The  principles  of  the  former,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Greeks,  we  may  not  realize  in  an 
age  so  marred  by  false  ideals  as  our  own.  The 
principles  of  the  latter,  as  they  laid  them  down,  are, 


in  many  cases,  so  subtle  that  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand them.  Recognizing  that  the  most  perfect  art 
is  that  which  most  fully  mirrors  life  in  all  its  infin- 
ite variety,  they  elaborated  the  criticism  of  lan- 
guage, considered  in  the  light  of  the  mere  material  of 
that  art,  to  a  point  to  which  we,  with  our  accentual 
system  of  reasonable  or  emotional  emphasis,  can 
barely  if  at  all  attain  ;  studying,  for  instance,  the 
metrical  movements  of  a  prose  as  scientifically  as  a 
modern  musician  studies  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
and,  I  need  hardly  say,  with  much  keener  aesthetic 
instinct.  In  this  they  were  right,  as  they  were 
right  in  all  things.  Since  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, and  the  fatal  development  of  the  habit  of  read- 
ing among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  this 
country,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  literature  to 
appeal  more  and  more  to  the  eye  and  less  and  less 
to  the  ear,  which  is  really  the  sense  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  pure  art,  it  should  seek  to  please, 
and  by  whose  canons  of  pleasure  it  should  abide 
always.  Even  the  work  of  Mr.  Pater,  who  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  master  of  English 
prose,  is  often  far  more  like  a  piece  of  mosaic  than 
a  passage  in  music,  and  seems,  here  and  there,  to 
lack  the  true  rhythmical  life  of  words  and  the  fine 
freedom  and  richness  of  effect  that  such  rhythmical 
life  produces.  We,  in  fact,  have  made  writing  a 
definite  mode  of  composition,  and  have  treated  it  as 
a  form  of  elaborate  design.  The  Greeks,  upon  the 
other  hand,  regarded  writing  simply  as  a  method  of 
chronicling.  Their  test  was  always  the  spoken 
word  in  its  musical  and  metrical  relation.  The 
voice  was  the  medium  and  the  ear  the  critic.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  story  of  Homer's 
blindness  might  be  really  an  artistic  myth,  created 
in  critical  da3fs,  and  serving  to  remind  us,  not 
merely  that  the  great  poet  is  always  a  seer,  seeing 
not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  but  with  the  eyes  of 
the  soul,  but  that  he  is  a  real  singer  also,  building 
his  song  out  of  music,  repeating  each  line  over  and 
over  again  to  himself  till  he  has  caught  the  secret 
of  its  melody,  chanting  in  darkness  the  words 
that  are  winged  with  light.  Certainly,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  was  to  his  blindness,  as  an  occa- 
sion if  not  as  a  cause,  that  England's  great  poet 
owed  much  of  the  majestic  movement  and  sonorous 
splendor  of  his  later  verse.  When  Milton  could 
no  longer  write,  he  began  to  sing.  Who  would 
match  the  measures  of  Comus  with  the  measures  of 
Samson  Agonist es,  or  oi  Paradise  Lost,  or  Regained  f 
When  Milton  became  blind  he  composed,  as  every 
one  should  compose,  with  the  voice  purely,  and  so 
the  pipe  or  reed  of  earlier  days  became  that  mighty 
many-stopped  organ  whose  rich  reverberant  music 
has  all  the  stateliness  of  Homeric  verse,  if  it  seeks 
not  to  have  its  swiftness,  and  is  the  one  imperish- 
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able  thing  of  English  literature,  sweeping  through 
all  the  ages,  because  above  them,  and  abiding  with 
us  ever,  being  immortal  in  its  form.  Yes  :  writing 
has  done  much  harm  to  writers.  We  must  return 
to  the  voice.  That  must  be  our  test,  and  perhaps 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  some  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  Greek  art-criticism. 

As  it  now  is,  we  cannot  do  so.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  written  a  piece  of  prose  that  I  have 
been  modest  enough  to  consider  absolutely  free  from 
fault,  a  dreadful  thought  comes  over  me  that  I  may 
have  been  guilty  of  the  immoral  effeminacy  of  using 
trochaic  and  tribrachic  movements,  a  crime  for 
which  a  learned  critic  of  the  Augustan  age  censures 
with  most  just  severity  the  brilliant  if  somewhat 
paradoxical  Hegesias.  I  grow  cold  when  I  think 
of  it,  and  wonder  to  myself  if  the  admirable 
ethical  efTect  of  the  prose  of  that  charming 
writer,  who  once  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  generosity 
towards  the  uncultivated  portion  of  our  community 
proclaimed  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  will  not  some  day  be  entirely 
annihilated  by  the  discovery  that  the  paeons  have 
been  wrongly  placed. 

E. — Ah  !  now  you  are  flippant. 

G. — Who  would  not  be  flippant  when  he  is 
gravely  told  that  the  Greeks  had  no  art-critics  ? 
I  can  understand  it  being  said  that  the  constructive 
genius  of  the  Greeks  lost  itself  in  criticism,  but  not 
that  the  race  to  whom  we  owe  the  critical  spirit 
did  not  criticise.  You  will  not  ask  me  to  give  you 
a  survey  of  Greek  art-criticism  from  Plato  to 
Plotinus.  The  night  is  too  lovely  for  that,  and  the 
Moon,  if  she  heard  us,  would  put  more  ashes  on 
her  face  than  are  there  already.  But  think  merely 
of  one  perfect  little  work  of  aesthetic  criticism, 
Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry.  It  is  not  perfect  in 
form,  for  it  is  badly  written,  consisting  perhaps  of 
notes  jotted  down  for  an  art-lecture,  or  of  isolated 
fragments  destined  for  some  larger  book,  but  in 
temper  and  treatment  it  is  perfect  absolutely.  The 
ethical  effect  of  art,  its  importance  to  culture,  and 
its  place  in  the  formation  of  character,  had  been 
done  once  for  all  by  Plato  ;  but  here  we  have  art 
treated,  not  from  the  moral,  but  from  the  purely 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  Plato  had,  of  course, 
dealt  with  many  definitely  artistic  subjects,  such  as 
the  importance  of  unity  in  a  work  of  art,  the 
necessity  for  tone  and  harmony,  the  aesthetic  value 
of  appearances,  the  relations  of  the  visible  arts  to 
the  external  world,  and  the  relations  of  fiction  to 
fact.  He,  first  perhaps,  stirred  in  the  soul  of  man  that 
desire  which  we  have  not  yet  satisfied,  the  desire 
to  know  the  connection  between  Beaut}'  and 
Truth,  and  the  place  of  Beauty  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  order  of  the  Kosmos.     The  problems  of 


idealism  and  realism,  as  he  sets  them  forth,  may 
seem  to  many  to  be  somewhat  barren  ot  result  in 
the  metaphysical  sphere  of  abstract  being  in  which 
he  places  them,  but  transfer  them  to  the  sphere  of 
art,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  still  vital  and 
full  of  meaning.  It  may  be  that  it  is  as  a  critic  of 
Beauty  that  Plato  is  destined  to  live,  and  that  by 
altering  the  name  of  the  sphere  of  his  speculation 
we  shall  find  a  new  philosophy.  But  Aristotle, 
like  Goethe,  deals  with  art  primarily  in  its  con- 
crete manifestations,  taking  Tragedy,  for  instance, 
and  investigating  the  material  it  uses,  which  is 
language,  its  subject-matter,  which  is  life,  the 
method  by  which  it  works,  which  is  action,  the 
conditions  under  which  it  reveals  itself,  which  are 
those  of  theatric  presentation,  its  logical  structure, 
which  is  plot,  and  its  final  aesthetic  appeal,  which 
is  to  the  sense  of  beauty  realized  through  the 
passions  of  pity  and  awe.  That  purification  and 
spiritualizing  of  the  nature  which  he  calls 
Ka.9ap(n<:  is,  as  Goethe  saw,  essentially  aesthetic, 
and  is  not  moral,  as  Lessing  fancied.  Concerning 
himself  primarily  with  the  impression  that  the 
work  of  art  produces,  Aristotle  sets  himself  to 
analj^ze  that  impression,  to  investigate  its  source, 
to  see  how  it  is  engendered.  As  a  physiologist  and 
psychologist,  he  knows  that  the  health  of  a  function 
resides  in  energy.  To  have  a  capacit}'  for  a  passion 
and  not  to  realize  it,  is  to  make  oneself  incomplete 
and  limited.  The  mimic  spectacle  of  life  that 
Tragedy  afibrds  cleanses  the  bosom  of  much 
'  perilous  stuff, '  and  by  presenting  high  and 
worthy  objects  for  the  exercise  of  the  emotions 
purifies  and  spiritualizes  the  man  ;  nay,  not  merely 
does  it  spiritualize  him,  but  it  initiates  him  also 
into  noble  feelings  of  which  he  might  else  have 
known  nothing,  the  word  Kd6apcn<:  having,  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me,  a  definite  allusion  to  the 
rite  of  initiation,  if  that  indeed  be  not,  as  I  am  occa- 
sionally tempted  to  fancy,  its  true  and  onlj-  mean- 
ing here.  This  is  of  course  a  mere  outline  of  the 
book.  But  you  see  what  a  perfect  piece  of  aesthetic 
criticism  it  is.  Who  indeed  but  a  Greek  could 
have  analyzed  art  so  well?  After  reading  it,  one 
does  not  wonder  any  longer  that  Alexandria 
devoted  itself  so  largelj'  to  art-criticism,  and  that 
we  find  the  artistic  temperaments  of  the  day  investi- 
gating every  question  of  style  and  manner,  dis- 
cussing the  great  Academic  schools  of  painting,  for 
instance,  such  as  the  school  of  Sicyon,  that  sought 
to  preserve  the  dignified  traditions  of  the  antique 
mode,  or  the  realistic  and  impressionist  schools, 
that  aimed  at  reproducing  actual  life,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  ideality  in  portraiture,  or  the  artistic  value 
of  the  epic  form  in  an  age  so  modern  as  theirs,  or 
the  proper  subject-matter  for  the  artist.     Indeed,  I 
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fear  the  inartistic  temperament  of  the  day  busied 
themselves  also  in  matters  of  literature  and  art,  for 
the  accusations  of  plagiarism  were  endless,  and 
such  accusations  proceed  either  from  the  thin 
colorless  lips  of  impotence,  or  from  the  grotesque 
mouths  of  those  who,  possessing  nothing  of  their 
own,  fancy  that  they  can  gain  a  reputation  for 
wealth  by  crying  out  that  they  have  been  robbed. 
And  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Ernest,  that  the  Greeks 
chattered  about  painters  quite  as  much  as  people 
do  now-a-days,  and  had  their  private  views,  and 
shilling  exhibitions,  and  Arts  and  Crafts  guilds, 
and  Pre-Raphaelite  movements,  and  movements 
towards  realism,  and  lectured  about  art,  and  wrote 
essays  on  art,  and  produced  their  art-historians, 
and  their  archaeologists,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Why,  even  the  theatrical  managers  of  traveling 
companies  brought  their  dramatic  critics  with  them 
when  they  went  on  tour,  and  paid  them  very  hand- 
some salaries  for  writing  laudatory  notices.  What- 
ever, in  fact,  is  modern  in  our  lives  we  owe  to  the 
Greeks.  Whatever  is  an  anachronism  is  due  to 
medievalism.  It  is  the  Greeks  who  have  given  us 
the  whole  system  of  art-criticism,  and  how  fine 
their  critical  instinct  was,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  material  they  criticised  with  most  care 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  language.  For  the 
material  that  painter  or  sculptor  uses  is  meager  in 
comparison  with  that  of  words.  Words  have  not 
merely  music  as  sweet  as  that  of  viol  and  lute,  color 
as  rich  and  vivid  as  any  that  makes  lovely  for  us 
the  canvas  of  the  Venetian  or  the  Spaniard,  and 
plastic  form  no  less  sure  and  certain  than  that 
which  reveals  itself  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  but 
thought  and  passion  and  spirituality  are  theirs  also, 
are  theirs  indeed  alone.  If  the  Greeks  had  criticised 
nothing  but  language,  they  would  still  have  been, 
what  indeed  they  are,  the  great  art-critics  of  the 
world.  To  know  the  principles  of  the  highest  art, 
is  to  know  the  principles  of  all  the  arts. 

But  I  see  the  moon  is  hiding  behind  a  sulphur- 
colored  cloud.  Out  of  a  tawny  mane  of  drift  she 
gleams  like  a  lion's  eye.  She  is  afraid  that  I  will 
talk  to  you  of  lyUcian  and  Longinus,  of  Quinctilian 
and  Dionysius,  of  Pliny  and  Fronto  and  Pausanias, 
of  all  those  who  in  the  antique  world  wrote  or 
lectured  upon  art-matters.  She  need  not  be  afraid. 
I  am  tired  of  my  expedition  into  the  dim,  dull  abyss 
of  facts.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but 
the  divine  fiovoxpovo^  rfSovrj  of  another  cigarette. 
Cigarettes  have  at  least  the  charm  of  leaving  one 
unsatisfied. 

E. — Try  one  of  mine.  They  are  good.  I  get 
them  direct  from  Cairo.  The  only  use  of  our 
attaches  is  that  they  supply  their  friends  with 
fixcellent  tobacco.     And  as  the  moon  has  hidden 


herself,  let  us  talk  a  little  longer.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  I  was  wrong  in  what  I  said  about  the 
Greeks.  They  were,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  a 
nation  of  art-critics.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  I  feel 
a  little  sorry  for  them.  For  the  creative  faculty  is 
higher  than  the  critical.  There  is  really  no  com- 
parison between  them. 

G.— The  antithesis  between  them  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  Without  the  critical  faculty,  there  is  no 
artistic  creation  at  all,  worthy  of  the  name.  You 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  that  fine  spirit  of  choice 
and  delicate  instinct  of  selection  by  which  the  artist 
realizes  life  for  us,  and  gives  to  it  a  momentary 
perfection.  Well,  that  spirit  of  choice,  that  subtle 
tact  of  omission,  is  really  the  critical  faculty  in  one 
of  its  mostcharacteristic  moods,  and  no  one  who  does 
not  possess  this  critical  faculty  can  create  anything 
at  all  in  art.  Arnold's  definition  of  literature  as  a 
criticism  of  life,  was  not  very  felicitous  in  form,  but 
it  showed  how  keenly  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  critical  element  in  all  creative  work. 

E. — I  would  have  said  that  great  artists  worked 
unconsciously,  that  they  were  '  wiser  than  they 
knew,'  as,  I  think,  Emerson  remarks  somewhere. 

G. — It  is  really  not  so,  Ernest.  All  fine  imagi- 
native work  is  self-conscious  and  deliberate.  No 
poet  sings  because  he  must  sing.  At  least,  no 
great  poet  does.  A  great  poet  sings  because  he 
chooses  to  sing.  It  is  so  now,  and  it  has  always 
been  so.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  the 
voices  that  sounded  at  the  dawn  of  poetry  were 
simpler,  fresher,  and  more  natural  than  ours,  and 
that  the  world  which  the  early  poets  looked  at,  and 
through  which  they  walked,  had  a  kind  of  poetical 
quality  of  its  own,  and  could  pass  almost  without 
changing  into  song.  The  snow  lies  thick  now 
upon  Olympus,  and  its  steep  scarped  sides  are 
bleak  and  barren,  but  once,  we  fancy,  the  white 
feet  of  the  Muses  brushed  the  dew  from  the  anem- 
ones in  the  morning,  and  at  evening  came  Apollo 
to  sing  to  the  shepherds  in  the  vale.  But  in  this 
we  are  merely  lending  to  other  ages  what  we  de- 
sire, or  think  we  desire,  for  our  own.  Our  histor- 
ical sense  is  at  fault.  Every  century  that  produces 
poetry  is,  so  far,  an  artificial  century,  and  the  work 
that  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  and  simple  product 
of  its  time  is  always  the  result  of  the  most  self-con- 
scious effort.  Believe  me,  Ernest,  there  is  no  fine 
art  without  self-consciousness,  and  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  critical  spirit  are  one. 

E. — I  see  what  you  mean,  and  there  is  much  in 
it.  But  surely  you  would  admit  that  the  great 
poems  of  the  early  world,  the  primitive,  anonymous, 
collective  poems,  were  the  result  of  the  imagination 
of  races,  rather  than  of  the  imagination  of  indi- 
viduals t 
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G. — Not  when  they  became  poetry.     Not  when 

they  received  a  beautiful  form.     For  there  is  no 

art  where  there  is  no  style,   and  no  style  where 

there  is  no  unity,  and  unity  is  of  the  individual. 

No  doubt  Homer  had  old  ballads  and  stories  to  deal 

with,  as  Shakespeare  had  chronicles  and  plays  and 

novels  from  which  to  work,  but  they  were  merely 

his  rough  material.      He  took   them  and  shaped 

them   into   song.     They  became   his,    because    he 

made  them  lovely.     They  were  built  out  of  music. 

And  so  not  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  forever. 

The  longer  one  studies  life  and  literature,  the  more 
strongly  one  feels  that  behind  everything  that  is 
wonderful  stands  the  individual,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  moment  that  makes  the  man  who  creates  the 
age.     Indeed,   I  am  inclined   to  think  -that   each 
myth  and  legend  that  seems  to  us  to  spring  out  of 
the  wonder,  or  terror,  or  fancy  of  tribe  and  nation, 
was  in  its  origin  the  invention  of  one  single  mind. 
The  curiously  limited  number  of  the  myths  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  this  conclusion.     But  we  must 
not  go  off  into  questions  of  comparative  mythology. 
We  must  keep  to  criticism.     And  what  I  want  to 
point  out  is  this.     An  age  that  has  no  criticism  is 
either  an  age  in  which  art  is  immobile,  hieratic, 
and  confined  to  the  reproduction  of  formal  types, 
or  an  age  that  possesses  no  art  at  all.     There  have 
been  critical  ages  that  have  not  been  creative,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  ages  in  which  the 
spirit  of  man  has  sought  to  set  in  order  the  treas- 
ures  of  his   treasure-house,  to   separate   the   gold 
from  the  silver,   and  the  silver  from  the  lead,  to 
count  over  the  jewels,  and  to  give  names  to  the 
pearls.     But  there  has  never  been  a  creative  age 
that  has  not  been  critical  also.     For  it  is  the  critical 
faculty  that  invents  fresh  forms.     The  tendency  of 
creation  is  to  repeat  itself.     It  is  to  the  critical  in- 
stinct that  we  owe  each  new  school  that  springs  up, 
each  new  mould  that  art  finds  ready  to  its  hand. 
There  is  not  a  single  form  that  art  now  uses  that 
does  not  come  to  us  really  from  the  critic  spirit  of 
Alexiandria,  where  these  forms  were  either  stereo- 
typed, or  invented,  or  made  perfect.     I  say  Alex- 
andria, not  merely  because  it  was  there  that  the 
Greek  spirit  became  most  self-conscious,  and  in- 
deed ultimately  expired  in  scepticism  and  theology, 
but  because  it  was  to  that  city,  and  not  to  Athens, 
that   Rome   turned    for   her   models,    and    it    was 
through  the  survival,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  Latin 
language  that  culture  lived  at  all.     When,  at  the 
Renaissance,  Greek  literature  dawned  upon  Europe, 
the  soil  had  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it. 
But,  to  get  rid  of  the  details  of  history,  which  are 
always  wearisome  and  usually  inaccurate,  let  us 
say  that  the  forms  of  art  have  been  due  to  the  Greek 


critical  spirit  generally.  To  it  we  owe  the  epic, 
the  lyric,  the  entire  drama  in  every  one  of  its  de- 
velopments, including  burlesque,  the  idyl,  the 
romantic  novel,  the  novel  of  adventure,  the  essay, 
the  dialogue,  the  oration,  the  lecture,  for  which 
perhaps  we  should  not  forgive  them,  and  the  epi- 
gram, in  all  the  wide  meanings  of  that  word.  In 
fact,  we  owe  it  everything,  except  the  sonnet,  to 
which,  however,  some  curious  parallels  of  thought- 
movement  may  be  traced  in  the  Anthology,  Ameri- 
can journalism,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
anywhere,  and  the  ballad  in  sham  Scotch  dialect, 
which  one  of  our  most  industrious  waiters  has  re- 
cently proposed  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a  final 
and  unanimous  effort  on  the  part  of  our  second-rate 
poets  to  make  themselves  really  romantic.  Each 
new  school,  as  it  appears,  cries  out  against  criticism, 
but  it  is  to  the  critical  faculty  in  man  that  it  owes 
its  origin.  The  mere  creative  instinct  does  not  in- 
novate, but  reproduces. 

E. — You  have  been  talking  of  criticism  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  creative  spirit,  and  I  now  fully 
accept  your  theory.  But  what  of  criticism  outside 
creation?  I  have  a  foolish  habit  of  periodicals,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  most  modern  criticism  is  per- 
fectly valueless. 

G. — So  is  most  modern  creative  work  also. 
Mediocrity  weighing  mediocrity  in  the  balance,  and 
incompetence  applauding  its  brother — that  is  the 
spectacle  that  the  artistic  activity  of  England  afibrds 
us  from  time  to  time.  And  yet,  I  feel  I  am  a  little 
unfair  in  this  matter.  As  a  rule,  the  critics — I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  higher  class,  of  those  in  fact 
who  write  for  the  sixpenny  papers — are  far  more 
cultured  than  the  people  whose  works  they  are 
called  upon  to  review.  This  is,  indeed,  only  what 
one  would  expect,  for  criticism  demands  infinitely 
more  cultivation  than  creation  does. 

E.— Really? 

G. — Certainly.  Anybody  can  write  a  three- 
volumed  novel.  It  merely  requires  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  both  life  and  literature.  The  diflSculty 
that  I  should  fancy  the  reviewer  feels  is  the  difii- 
culty  of  sustaining  any  standard.  Where  there  is 
no  style,  a  standard  must  be  impossible.  The  poor 
reviewers  are  apparently  reduced  to  be  the  report- 
ers of  the  police  court  of  literature,  the  chroniclers 
of  the  doings  of  the  habitual  criminals  of  art.  It  is 
sometimes  said  of  them  that  they  do  not  read  all 
through  the  works  they  are  called  upon  to  criticise. 
They  do  not.  Or  at  least  they  should  not.  If  they 
did  so,  they  would  become  misanthropes,  or 
womanthropes,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  one 
of  the  pretty  Newham  graduates,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  To  know  the 
vintage  and  quality  of  a  wine  one  need  not  drink 
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the  whole  cask.  It  must  be  perfectly  easy  in  half 
an  hour  to  say  whether  a  book  is  worth  anything  or 
worth  nothing.  Ten  minutes  are  really  sufficient, 
if  one  has  the  instinct  for  form.  Who  wants  to 
wade  through  a  dull  volume?  One  tastes  it,  and 
that  is  quite  enough — more  than  enough,  I  should 
imagine.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  honest 
workers  in  painting  as  well  as  in  literature  who 
object  to  criticism  entirely.  They  are  quite  right. 
Their  work  stands  in  no  intellectual  relation  to 
their  age.  It  brings  us  no  new  element  of  pleasure. 
It  suggests  no  fresh  departure  of  thought,  or  pas- 
sion, or  beaut}^  It  should  not  be  spoken  of.  It 
should  be  left  to  the  oblivion  that  it  deserves. 

E. — But,  my  dear  fellow — excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupting you — you  seem  to  me  to  be  allowing  your 
passion  for  criticism  to  lead  you  a  great  deal  too 
far.  For,  afte'r  all,  even  you  must  admit  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  a  thing  than  to  talk 
about  it. 

G. — More  difficult  to  do  a  thing  than  to  talk 
about  it?  Not  at  all.  That  is  a  gross  popular 
error.  It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  talk  about 
a  thing  than  to  do  it.  In  the  sphere  of  actual  life 
that  is  of  course  obvious.  Anybody  can  make  his- 
tory. Only  a  great  man  can  write  it.  There  is  no 
mode  of  action,  no  form  of  emotion,  that  we  do  not 
share  with  the  lower  animals.  It  is  only  by  lan- 
guage that  we  rise  above  them,  or  above  each 
other — by  language,  which  is  the  parent,  and  not 
the  child,  of  thought.  Action,  indeed,  is  always 
easy,  and  when  presented  to  us  in  its  most  aggra- 
vated, because  most  continuous  form,  which  I  take 
to  be  that  of  an  earnest  industry  and  honest  toil, 
becomes  simply  the  refuge  of  people  who  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do.  No,  Ernest,  don't  talk 
about  action.  It  is  a  blind  thing,  dependent  on 
external  influences,  and  moved  by  an  impulse  of 
whose  nature  it  is  unconscious.  It  is  a  thing 
incomplete  in  its  essence,  because  limited  by  acci- 
dent, and  ignorant  of  its  direction,  being  always  at 
variance  with  its  aim.  Its  basis  is  the  lack  of 
imagination.  It  is  the  last  resource  of  those  who 
know  not  how  to  dream. 

E. — Gilbert,  you  treat  the  world  as  if  it  were  a 
crystal  ball.  You  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  reverse 
it  to  please  a  wilful  fancy.  You  do  nothing  but 
rewrite  history. 

G. — The  one  duty  we  owe  to  history  is  to  rewrite 
it.  That  is  not  the  least  of  the  tasks  in  store  for  the 
critical  spirit.  When  we  have  fully  discovered  the 
scientific  laws  that  govern  life,  we  shall  realize  that 
the  one  person  who  has  more  illusions  than  the 
dreamer  is  the  man  of  action.  He,  indeed,  knows 
neither  the  origin  of  his  deeds  nor  their  results. 
From  the  field  in  which  he  thought  that  he  had 


sown  thorns,  we  have  gathered  our  vintage,  and 
the  fig-tree  that  he  planted  for  our  pleasure  is  as 
barren  as  the  thistle  and  more  bitter.  It  is  because 
Humanity  has  never  known  where  it  was  going  that 
it  has  been  able  to  find  its  way. 

E. — You  think,  then,  that  in  the  sphere  of  action 
a  conscious  aim  is  a  delusion  ? 

G. — It  is  worse  than  a  delusion.  If  we  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  results  of  our  actions,  it  may  be 
that  those  who  call  themselves  good  would  be  filled 
with  a  wild  remorse,  and  those  whom  the  world 
calls  evil  stirred  by  a  noble  joy.  Each  little  thing 
that  we  do  passes  into  the  great  machine  of  life, 
which  may  grind  our  virtues  to  powder  and  make 
them  worthless,  or  transform  our  sins  into  elements 
of  a  new  civilization,  more  marvelous  and  more 
splendid  than  any  that  has  gone  before.  But  men 
are  the  slaves  of  words.  They  rage  against  Materi- 
alism, as  they  call  it,  forgetting  that  there  has  been 
no  material  improvement  that  has  not  spiritualized 
the  world,  and  that  there  have  been  few,  if  any, 
spiritual  awakenings  that  have  not  wasted  the 
world's  faculties  in  barren  hopes,  and  fruitless 
aspirations,  and  empty  or  trammeling  creeds. 
What  is  termed  Sin  is  an  essential  element  of  prog- 
ress. Without  it  the  world  would  stagnate,  or 
grow  old,  or  become  colorless.  By  its  curiosity, 
it  increases  the  experience  of  the  race.  Through 
its  intensified  assertion  of  individualism,  it  saves  us 
from  the  commonplace.  In  its  rejection  of  the  cur- 
rent notions  about  morality,  it  is  one  with  the 
higher  ethics.  And  as  for  the  virtues  !  What  are 
the  virtues?  Nature,  M,  Renan  tells  us,  cares 
little  about  chastity,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  to  the 
shame  of  the  Magdalen,  and  not  to  their  own 
purity,  that  the  IvUcretias  of  modern  life  owe  their 
freedom  from  stain.  Charity,  as  even  those  of 
whose  religion  it  makes  a  formal  part  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  creates  a  multitude  of 
evils.  The  mere  existence  of  conscience,  that  fac- 
ulty of  which  people  prate  so  much  nowadays,  and 
are  so  ignorantly  proud,  is  a  sign  of  our  imperfect 
development.  It  must  be  merged  in  instinct  before 
we  become  fine.  Self-denial  is  simply  a  method  by 
which  man  arrests  his  progress,  and  self-sacrifice  a 
survival  of  the  mutilation  of  the  savage,  part  of  that 
old  worship  of  pain  which  is  so  terrible  a  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  even  now 
makes  its  victims  day  by  day,  and  has  its  altars  in 
the  land.  Virtues  !  Who  knows  what  the  virtues 
are?  Not  you.  Not  I.  Not  any  one.  It  is  well 
for  our  vanit}^  that  we  slay  the  criminal,  for  if 
we  suffered  him  to  live  he  might  show  us  what  we 
had  gained  by  his  crime.  It  is  well  for  his  peace 
that  the  saint  goes  to  his  martyrdom.  He  is  spared 
the  sight  of  the  horror  of  his  harvest. 
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E. — Gilbert,  this  is  terrible.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  more  gracious  fields  of  literature.  What  was 
it  you  said  ?  That  it  was  more  difficult  to  talk 
about  a  thing  than  do  it  ? 

G.   (after  a  pause). — Yes  :     I  believe  I  ventured 
upon  that  simple  truth.     Surely  you  see  now  that  I 
am  right  ?     When  man  acts  he  is  a  puppet.     When 
he  describes  he  is  a  poet.     The  whole  secret  lies  in 
that.     It  was  easy  enough  on  the  sandy  plains  by 
windy  Ilion  to  send  the   notched  arrow  from  the 
painted  bow,  or  to  hurl  against  the  shield  of  hide 
and  flame-like    brass  the  long  ash-handled  spear. 
It  was  easy  for  the  adulterous  queen  to  spread  the 
Tyrian  carpets  for  her  lord,  and  then,  as  he  lay 
couched  in  the  marble  bath,  to  throw  over  his  head 
the   purple   net,  and   to   call  to   her   smooth-faced 
lover  to  stab  through  the  meshes  at  the  heart  that 
should  have  broken  at  Aulis.     For  Antigone  even, 
with  death  waiting   for  her  as  her  bridegroom,  it 
was  easy  to  pass  through  the  tainted  air  at  noon, 
and  climb  the  hill,  and  strew  with  kindly  earth  the 
wretched  naked  corse  that  had  no  tomb.     But  what 
of  those  who  wrote  about  these  things  ?     What  of 
those  who  gave  them  reality,  and  made  them  live 
for  ever?     Are  they  not  greater  than  the  men  and 
women  they  sing  of?     "Hector  that  sweet  knight 
is  dead,  "  and  Lucian  tells  us  how  in  the  dim  under- 
world Menippus  saw  the  bleaching  skull  of  Helen, 
and  marvelled  that  it  was  for  so  grim  a  favor  that 
all  those  horned  ships  were  launched,  those  beau- 
tiful  mailed   men   laid   low,    those   towered   cities 
brought   to   dust.     Yet,   every  day  the   swan^like 
daughter  of  Leda  comes    out  on  the  battlements, 
and  looks  down  at  the  tide  of  war.     The  greybeards 
wonder  at  her  loveliness,  and  she  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  king.     In  his  chamber  of  stained  ivory  lies 
her  leman.     He  is  polishing  his  dainty  armor,  and 
combing  the  scarlet  plume.     With  squire  and  page, 
her  husband  passes  from  tent  to  tent.     She  can  see 
his  bright  hair,  and  hears,  or  fancies  that  she  hears, 
that  clear  cold  voice.     In  the  courtyard  below,  the 
son  of  Priam  is  buckling  on  his  brazen   cuirass. 
The  white  arms  of  Andromache  are  around   his 
neck.     He  sets  his  helmet  on  the  ground,  lest  their 
babe  should  be  frightened.     Behind  the  embroidered 
curtains  of  his  pavilion  sits  Achilles,  in  perfumed 
raiment,  while  in   harness   of  gilt   and  silver  the 
friend  of  his  soul  arrays  himself  to  go  forth  to  the 
fight.     From   a   curiously   carven    chest   that    his 
mother  Thetis  had  brought  to  his  ship-side,   the 
Lord  of  the  Myrmidons  takes  out  that  mystic  chalice 
that  the  lip  of  man  had  never  touched,  and  cleanses 
it  with  brimstone,  and  with  clear  water  cools  it, 
and,  having  washed  his  hands,  fills  with  black  wine 
its  burnished  hollow,  and  spills  the  thick  grape- 
blood  upon  the  ground  in  honor  of  Him  whom  at 


Dodona  bare- footed  prophets  worshipped,  and  prayS 
to  Him,  and  knows  not  that  he  prays  in  vain,  and 
that  by  the  hands  of  two  knights  from  Troy,  Pan- 
thous'  son,  Kuphorhus,  whose  love-locks  were 
looped  with  gold,  and  the  Priamid,  the  lion-hearted. 
Patroklus,  the  comrade  of  comrades,  must  meet  his 
doom,  lirnest,  I  tell  you  there  are  moments  when 
one  can  see  them  all.  Targe  clashes  against  targe. 
The  leaping  lightning  runs  from  morion  to  morion, 
and  splinters.  The  helm-crests  sway.  The  whiz- 
zing lances  hurtle  through  the  rent  air,  and  the 
great  white-starred  falchion  rings  upon  casque  and 
visor,  while  the  thick  arrows  of  the  Lycians  darken 
the  shuddering  sky.  Their  is  wail  of  mourning 
from  the  camp,  and  a  shout  of  joy  from  the  walls, 
as  back  to  the  Scaean  gate,  in  harsh  and  clanging 
mail,  tall  Hector  strides.  Phantoms,  are  they  ? 
Heroes  ot  mist  and  mountain  ?  Shadows  in  a  song? 
No  :  they  are  real.  Action  !  What  is  action  ?  It 
dies  at  the  moment  of  its  energy.  It  is  a  base  con- 
cession to  fact.  The  world  is  made  by  the  singer 
for  the  dreamer. 

E. — While  you  talk  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so. 

G. — But,  Ernest,  it  is  so  really.  On  the  mould- 
ering citadel  of  Tro}^  lies  the  lizard  like  a  thing  of 
green  bronze.  The  owl  has  built  her  nest  in  the 
palace  of  Priam.  Over  the  empty  plain  wander 
shepherd  and  goatherd  with  their  flock,  and  where 
on  the  oily,  wine-surfaced  sea,  olvoip  ttoVtos,  as 
Homer  calls  it,  copper-prowed  and  streaked  with 
vermilion,  the  great  galleys  of  the  Danaoi  came 
in  their  gleaming  crescent,  the  lonely  tunny-fisher 
sits  in  his  little  boat  and  watches  the  bobbing 
corks  of  his  net.  Yet  every  morning  the  doors  of  the 
city  are  thrown  open,  and  on  foot,  or  in  horse-drawn 
chariot,  the  warriors  go  forth  to  battle,  and  mock 
their  enemies  from  behind  their  iron  masks.  All 
day  long  the  fight  rages,  and  when  night  comes 
the  torches  gleam  by  the  tents,  and  the  cresset 
burns  in  the  hall.  Those  who  live  in  marble,  or  on 
painted  panel,  know  of  life  but  a  single  exquisite 
instant,  eternal  indeed  in  its  beauty,  but  limited  to 
one  note  of  passion  or  one  mood  of  calm.  Those 
whom  the  poet  makes  live  have  their  myriad  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  terror,  of  courage  and  despair,  of 
pleasure  and  of  suffering.  The  seasons  come  and 
go  in  glad  or  saddening  pageant,  and  with  winged 
or  leaden  feet  the  years  pass  by  before  them. 
They  have  their  youth  and  their  manhood,  they  are 
children,  and  they  grow  old.  It  is  always  dawn  for 
St.  Helena,  as  Veronese  saw  her  at  the  window. 
Through  the  still  morning  air  the  angels  bring  her 
the  symbol  of  God's  pain.  The  cool  breezes  of  the 
morning  lift  the  gilt  threads  from  her  brow.  On 
that  little  hill  by  the  city  of  Florence,  where  the 
lovers  of    Giorgione   are  lying,   it   is    always   the 
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solstice  of  noon,  of  noon  made  so  languorous  by 
summer  suns  that  hardly  can  the  slim  naked  girl 
dip  into  the  marble  tank  the  round  bubble  of  clear 
glass,  and  the  long  fingers  of  the  lute-player  rest 
idly  upon  the  chords.  It  is  twilight  always  for  the 
dancing  nymphs  whom  Corot  set  free  upon  the 
silver  poplars  of  France.  In  eternal  twilight  they 
move,  those  frail  diaphanous  figures,  whose  tremu- 
lous white  feet  seem  not  to  touch  the  dew-drenched 
grass  they  tread  on.  But  those  who  walk  in  epos, 
drama,  or  romance,  see  through  the  laboring 
months  the  young  moons  wax  and  wane,  and 
watch  the  night  from  evening  unto  morning  star, 
and  from  sunrise  unto  sunsetting  can  note  the 
shifting  day  with  all  its  gold  and  shadow.  For 
them,  as  for  us,  the  flowers  bloom  and  wither,  and 
the  Earth,  that  Green-tressed  Goddess  as  Coleridge 
calls  her,  alters  her  raiment  for  their  pleasure. 
The  statue  is  concentrated  to  one  moment  of  per- 
fection. The  image  stained  upon  the  canvas 
possesses  no  spiritual  element  of  growth  or  change. 
If  they  know  nothing  of  death,  it  is  because  they 
know  little  of  life,  for  the  secrets  of  life  and  death 
belong  to  those,  and  to  those  only,  whom  the 
sequence  of  time  affects,  and  who  possess  not 
merely  the  present  but  the  future,  and  can  rise  or 
fall  from  a  past  of  glory  or  of  shame.  Movement, 
that  problem  of  the  visible  arts,  can  be  truly 
realized  by  Literature  alone.  It  is  Literature  that 
shows  us  the  body  in  its  swiftness  and  the  soul 
in  its  unrest. 

E. — Yes ;  I  see  now  what  you  mean.  But,  surely, 
the  higher  you  place  the  creative  artist,  the  lower 
must  the  critic  rank. 

G.  (laughing). — Why  so? 

E. — Because  the  best  that  he  can  give  us  will  be 
but  an  echo  of  rich  music,  a  dim  shadow  of  clear- 
outlined  form.  It  may,  indeed,  be  that  life  is  chaos, 
as  you  tell  me  that  it  is ;  that  its  martyrdoms  are 
mean  and  its  heroisms  ignoble,  and  that  it  is  the 
function  of  Literature  to  recreate,  from  the  rough 
material  of  actual  existence,  a  new  world  that  will 
be  more  marvelous,  more  enduring,  and  more  true 
than  the  world  that  common  eyes  look  upon,  and 
through  which  common  natures  seek  to  realize  their 
perfection.  But  surely,  if  this  new  world  has  been 
made  by  the  spirit  and  touch  of  a  great  artist,  it 
will  be  a  thing  so  complete  and  perfect  that  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  the  critic  to  do.  I  quite 
understand  now,  and  indeed  admit  most  readily, 
that  it  is  far  more  difiicult  to  talk  about  a  thing 
than  to  do  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sound 
and  sensible  maxim,  which  is  really  quite  soothing 
to  one's  feelings,  and  should  be  adopted  as  its 
motto  by  every  academy  of  Literature  all  over  the 
world,  applies  only  to  the  relations  that  exist  be- 


tween Art  and  Life,  and  not  to  any  relations  that 
there  may  be  between  Art  and  Criticism. 

G. — But,  my  dear  Ernest,  Criticism  itself  is  an 
art.  And  just  as  artistic  creation  implies  the  work- 
ing of  the  critical  faculty,  and,  indeed,  without  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  so  Criticism  is  really 
creative  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Criti- 
cism, in  fact,  is  both  creative  and  independent. 

E.  (lighting  a  cigarette). — Independent,  Gilbert? 

G. — Yes ;  independent.  Criticism  is  no  more  to 
be  judged  by  any  low  standard  of  imitation  or  re- 
semblance than  is  the  work  of  poet  or  sculptor. 
The  critic  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  work 
of  art  he  criticises  that  the  artist  does  to  the  visible 
world  of  form  and  color,  or  the  unseen  world  of 
passion  and  of  thought.  He  does  not  even  require 
for  the  perfection  of  his  art  the  finest  materials. 
Anything  will  serve  his  purpose.  And  just  as  out 
of  the  sordid  and  sentimental  amours  of  the  silly 
wife  of  a  small  country  doctor  in  the  squalid  village 
of  Yonville-l'Abbaye,  near  Rouen,  Gustave  Flaubert 
was  able  to  create  a  classic,  and  make  a  master- 
piece of  form,  so,  from  subjects  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance, such  as  the  pictures  in  this  year's  Royal 
Academy,  or  in  any  year's  Royal  Academy  for 
that  matter,  the  poems  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the 
melodramas  that  are  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi, 
M.  Ohnet's  novels,  or  the  novels  of  Mr.  Howells, 
the  true  critic  can,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to  direct 
or  waste  his  faculty  of  contemplation,  produce  work 
that  will  be  flawless  in  stj^le  and  instinct  with  in- 
tellectual subtlety.  Why  not  ?  Dullness  is  always 
an  irresistible  temptation  for  brillianc}-,  and  stupid- 
ity is  the  permanent  Bestia  trionfans  that  calls  wis- 
dom from  its  cave.  To  an  art  so  creative  as  criti- 
cism, what  does  subject-matter  signify?  No  more 
and  no  less  than  it  does  to  the  novelist  and  the 
painter.  Like  them,  he  can  find  his  motives  every- 
where. Treatment  is  the  test.  There  is  nothing 
that  has  not  in  it  suggestion  or  challenge. 

E. — But  is  Criticism  really  a  creative  art? 

G. — Wh)'  should  it  not  be?  It  works  with  ma- 
terials, and  puts  them  into  a  form  that  is  at  once 
new  and  delightful.  What  more  can  one  say  of 
poetry?  Indeed,  I  would  call  criticism  a  creation 
within  a  creation.  For  just  as  the  great  artists, 
from  Homer  and  ^schylus,  down  to  Shakespeare 
and  Keats,  did  not  go  directly  to  life  for  their  sub- 
ject-matter, but  sought  for  it  in  myth,  and  legend, 
and  ancient  tale,  so  the  critic  deals  with  raateiials 
that  others  have,  as  it  were,  purified  for  him,  and 
to  which  imaginative  form  and  colour  have  been 
already  added.  Nay  more,  I  would  say  that  the 
highest  Criticism,  being  the  purest  form  of  personal 
impression,  is  in  its  way  more  creative  than  crea- 
tion, as  it  has  least  reference  to  anj'  standard  ex- 
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ternal  to  itself,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  own  reason  for 
existing,  and,  as  the  Greeks  would  put  it,  in  itself, 
and  to  itself,  an  end.  Certainly,  it  is  never  tram- 
meled by  any  shackles  of  verisimilitude.  No  ig- 
noble considerations  of  probability,  that  cowardly 
concession  to  the  tedious  repetitions  of  domestic  or 
public  life,  affect  it  ever.  One  may  appeal  from  fic- 
tion unto  fact.  But  from  the  soul  there  is  no  appeal. 

E. — From  the  soul? 

G. — Yes,  from  the  soul.  That  is  what  the  high- 
est criticism  really  is,  the  record  of  one's  own  soul. 
It  is  more  fascinating  than  history,  as  it  is  con- 
cerned simply  with  one's  self  It  is  more  delightful 
than  philosophy,  as  its  subject  is  concrete  not  ab- 
stract, real  and  not  vague.  It  is  the  only  civilized 
form  of  autobiography,  as  it  deals  not  with  the 
events,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  one's  life,  not 
with  life's  physical  accidents  of  deed  or  circum- 
stance, but  with  the  spiritual  moods  and  imagina- 
tive passions  of  the  mind.  I  am  always  amused  by 
the  silly  vanity  of  those  writers  and  artists  of  our 
day  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  critic  is  to  chatter  about  their  second-rate 
work.  The  best  that  one  can  say  of  most  modern 
creative  art  is  that  it  is  just  a  little  less  vulgar  than 
reality,  and  so  the  critic,  with  his  fine  sense  of  dis- 
tinction and  sure  instinct  of  delicate  refinement,  will 
prefer  to  look  into  the  silver  mirror  or  through  the 
woven  veil,  and  will  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the 
chaos  and  clamor  of  actual  existence,  though  the 
mirror  be  tarnished  and  the  veil  be  torn.  His  sole 
aim  is  to  chronicle  his  own  impressions.  It  is  for 
him  that  pictures  are  painted,  books  written,  and 
marble  hewn  into  form. 

E. — I  seem  to  have  heard  another  theory  of  Criti- 
cism. 

G. — Yes;  it  has  been  said  by  one  whose  gracious 
memorj'  we  all  revere,  and  the  music  of  whose  pipe 
once  lured  Proserpina  from  her  Sicilian  fields,  and 
made  those  white  feet  stir,  and  not  in  vain,  the 
Cumnor  cowslips,  that  the  proper  aim  of  Criticism  is 
to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.  But  this  is 
a  very  serious  error,  and  takes  no  cognizance  of  Criti- 
cism's most  perfect  form,  which  in  its  essence  is 
purely  subjective,  and  seeks  to  reveal  its  own  secret, 
and  not  the  secret  of  another.  For  the  highest 
Criticism  deals  with  art  not  as  expressive  but  as 
impressive  purely. 

E. — But  is  that  really  so? 

G. — Of  course  it  is.  Who  cares  whether  Mr. 
Ruskin  's  views  on  Turner  are  sound  or  not  ?  What 
does  it  matter?  That  mighty  and  majestic  prose  of 
his,  so  fervid  and  so  fiery-colored  in  its  noble  elo- 
quence, so  rich  in  its  elaborate  symphonic  music, 
so  sure  and  certain  at  its  best,  in  subtle  choice 
of  word  and  epithet  is  at  least  as  great  a  work  of 


art  as  any  of  those  wondrous  sunsets  that  bleach  ot 
rot  on  their  corrupted  canvases  in  England 's  gallery; 
greater  indeed,  one  is  apt  to  think  at  times,  not 
merely  because  its  equal  beauty  is  more  enduring, 
but  on  account  of  the  fuller  variety  of  its  appeal, 
soul  speaking  to  soul  in  those  long-cadenced  lines, 
not  through  form  and  color  alone,  though  through 
these,  indeed,  completely  and  without  loss,  but 
with  intellectual  and  emotional  utterance,  with 
lofty  passion  and  with  loftier  thought,  with  imagi- 
native insight,  and  with  poetic  aim;  greater,  I 
always  think,  even  as  literature  is  the  greater  art. 
Who,  again,  cares  whether  Mr.  Pater  has  put  into 
the  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa  something  that  Leo- 
nardo never  dreamed  of  The  painter  may  have 
been  merely  the  slave  of  an  archaic  smile,  as  some 
have  fancied,  but  whenever  I  pass  into  the  cool 
galleries  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  stand 
before  that  strange  figure,  "set  in  its  marble  chair  in 
that  cirque  of  fantastic  rocks,  as  in  some  faint  light 
under  sea,  "  I  murmur  to  myself,  ' '  She  is  older  than 
the  rocks  among  which  she  sits;  like  the  vampire, 
she  has  been  dead  many  times  and  learned  the 
secrets  of  the  grave;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep 
seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her;  and 
trafiicked  for  strange  webs  wdth  Eastern  merchants ; 
and,  as  Leda,  was  the  mother  of  Helen  of  Troy, 
and,  as  Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary ;  and  all 
this  has  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and 
flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy  with  which  it 
has  moulded  the  changing  lineaments,  and  tinged 
the  eyelids  and  the  hands."  And  I  say  to  my 
firiend,  ' '  The  presence  that  thus  so  strangely  rose 
beside  the  waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways 
of  a  thousand  years  man  had  come  to  desire ; ' '  and 
he  answers  me,  "Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all 
'  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come, '  and  the  eyelids 
are  a  little  weary." 

And  so  the  picture  becomes  more  wonderful  to 
us  than  it  really  is,  and  reveals  to  us  a  secret  of 
which,  in  truth,  it  knows  nothing,  and  the  music 
of  the  mystical  prose  is  as  sweet  in  our  ears  as  was 
that  flute-player's  music  that  lent  to  the  lips  of 
La  Gioconda  those  subtle  and  poisonous  cur^-es. 
Do  you  ask  me  what  Leonardo  would  have  said  had 
any  one  told  him  of  this  picture  that  "all  the 
thoughts  and  experience  of  the  world  had  etched 
and  moulded  there  in  that  which  they  had  of  power 
to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward  form, 
the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the 
reverie  of  the  middle  age  with  its  spiritual  ambition 
and  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan 
world,  the  sins  of  the  Borgias?  He  would  prob- 
ably have  answered  that  he  had  contemplated  none 
of  these  things,  but  had  concerned  himself  simply 
with  certain  arrangements  of  lines  and  masses,  and 
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with  new  and  curious  color-harmonies  of  blue  and 
green,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  criti- 
cism which  I  have  quoted  is  criticism  of  the  high- 
est kind.  It  treats  the  work  of  art  simply  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  new  creation.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself — let  us  at  least  suppose  so  for  the  moment 
— to  discovering  the  real  intention  of  the  artist  and 
accepting  that  as  final.  And  in  this  it  is  right,  for 
the  meaning  of  any  beautiful  created  thing  is,  at 
least,  as  much  in  the  soul  of  him  who  looks  at  it, 
as  it  was  in  his  soul  who  wrought  it.  Nay,  it  is  rather 
the  beholder  who  lends  to  the  beautiful  thing  its 
myriad  meanings,  and  makes  it  marvelous  for  us 
and  sets  it  in  some  new  relation  to  the  age,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  vital  portion  of  our  lives,  and  a  sym- 
bol of  what  we  pray  for,  or  perhaps  of  what,  hav- 
ing prayed  for,  we  fear  that  we  may  receive.  The 
longer  I  study,  Ernest,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that 
the  beauty  of  the  visible  arts  is,  as  the  beauty  of 
music,  impressive  primarily,  and  that  it  may  be 
marred,  and  often  indeed  is  so,  by  any  excess  of  in- 
tellectual intention  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  For 
when  the  work  is  finished  it  has,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
dependent life  of  its  own,  and  may  deliver  a  message 
far  other  than  that  which  was  put  into  its  lips  to 
say.  Sometimes,  when  I  listen  to  the  overture  to 
Ta?i7ikauser ,  I  seem  indeed  to  see  that  comely  knight 
treading  delicately  on  the  flower-strewn  grass,  and 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Venus  calling  to  him  from  the 
caverned  hill.  But  at  other  times  it  speaks  to  me 
of  a  thousand  different  things,  of  myself,  it  maybe, 
and  my  own  life,  or  of  the  lives  of  others  whom  one 
has  loved  and  grown  weary  of  loving,  or  of  the 
passions  that  man  has  known,  or  of  the  passions 
that  man  has  not  known,  and  so  has  sought  for. 
To-night  it  may  fill  one  with  that  EPQ2  TfiN 
AAYNATQN,  that  amour  de  V impossible,  which  falls 
like  a  madness  on  many  who  think  they  live  securely 
and  out  of  reach  of  harm,  so  that  they  sicken  sud- 
denly with  the  poison  of  unlimited  desire,  and,  in 
the  infinite  pursuit  of  what  they  may  not  obtain, 
grow  faint  and  swoon  or  stumble.  To-morrow, 
like  the  music  of  which  Aristotle  and  Plato  tell  us, 
the  noble  Dorian  music  of  the  Greek,  it  may  per- 
form the  ofiice  of  a  physician,  and  give  us  an  ano- 
dyne against  pain,  and  heal  the  spirit  that  is 
wounded,  and  "bring  the  soul  into  harmony  with 
all  right  things. "  And  what  is  true  about  music 
is  true  about  all  arts.  Beauty  has  as  many  mean- 
ings as  man  has  moods.  It  is  the  symbol  of  sym- 
bols. It  reveals  everything,  because  it  expresses 
nothing.  When  it  shows  us  itself,  it  shows  us  the 
whole  fiery-colored  world. 

E. — But  is  such  work  as  you  have  talked  about 
really  criticism  ? 

G. — It  is  the  highest  criticism,  for  it  criticises 


not  merely  the  individual  work  of  art,  but  beauty 
itself,  and  fills  with  wonder  a  form  which  the  artist 
may  have  left  void,  or  not  understood,  or  under- 
stood incompletely. 

E. — The  highest  criticism,  then,  is  more  creative 
than  creation,  and  the  primary  aim  of  the  critic  is 
to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is  not;  that 
is  your  theory,  I  believe? 

G. — Yes,  that  is  my  theory.  To  the  critic  the 
work  of  art  is  simply  a  suggestion  for  a  new  work 
of  his  own,  that  need  not  necessarily  bear  any 
obvious  resemblance  to  the  thing  it  criticises. 
The  one  characteristic  of  a  beautiful  form  is  that 
one  can  put  into  it  whatever  one  wishes,  and  see 
in  it  whatever  one  chooses  to  see;  and  the  beauty, 
which  gives  to  creation  its  universal  and  aesthetic 
element,  makes  the  critic  a  creator  in  his  turn,  and 
whispers  of  a  thousand  different  things  which 
were  not  present  in  the  mind  of  him  who  carved 
the  statue,  or  painted  the  panel,  or  graved  the  gem. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  understand 
neither  the  nature  of  the  highest  criticism  nor  the 
charm  of  the  highest  art,  that  the  pictures  that  the 
critic  loves  most  to  write  about  are  those  that 
belong  to  the  anecdotage  of  painting,  and  that  deal 
with  scenes  taken  out  of  literature  or  history.  But 
this  is  not  so.  Indeed,  pictures  of  this  kind  are 
far  too  intelligible.  As  a  class  they  rank  with  illus- 
trations, and  even  considered  from  this  point  of 
view  are  failures,  as  they  do  not  stir  the  imagina- 
tion, but  set  definite  bounds  to  it.  For  the  domain 
of  the  painter  is,  as  I  suggested  before,  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  poet.  To  the  latter  belongs 
life  in  its  full  and  absolute  entirety;  not  only  the 
beauty  that  men  look  at,  but  the  beauty  that  men 
listen  too  also;  not  merely  the  momentary  grace  of 
form  or  the.  transient  gladness  of  color,  but  the 
whole  sphere  of  feeling,  the  perfect  cycle  of 
thought.  The  painter  is  so  far  limited  that  it  is 
only  through  the  mask  of  the  body  that  he  can 
show  us  the  mystery  of  the  soul;  onh'  through 
conventional  images  that  he  can  handle  ideas;  onlj- 
through  its  physical  equivalents  that  he  can  deal 
with  psychology.  And  how  inadequateh'  does  he 
do  it  then,  asking  us  to  accept  the  torn  turban  of 
the  Moor  for  the  noble  rage  of  Othello,  or  a  dotard 
in  a  storm  for  the  wild  madness  of  Lear!  Yet  it 
seems  as  if  nothing  could  stop  him.  Most  of  our 
elderly  English  painters  spend  their  wicked  and 
wasted  lives  in  poaching  upon  the  domain  of  the 
poets,  marring  their  motives  by  clumsy  treatment, 
and  striving  to  render,  by  visible  form  or  color,  the 
marvel  of  what  is  invisible,  the  splendor  of  what 
is  not  seen.  Their  pictures  are,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, insufferably  tedious.  They  have  degraded 
the  visible  arts  into  the  obvious  arts,  and  the  one 
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thing  not  worth  looking  at  is  the  obvious.  I  do 
not  say  that  poet  and  painter  may  not  treat  of 
the  same  subject.  They  have  always  done  so, 
and  will  always  do  so.  But  while  the  poet  can  be 
pictorial  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  the  painter  must 
be  pictorial  always.  He  is  limited  not  to  what  he 
sees  in  nature,  but  to  what  upon  canvas  may  be 
seen. 

And  so,  my  dear  Ernest,  pictures  of  this  kind 
will  not  really  fascinate  the  critic.  He  will  turn 
from  them  to  such  works  as  make  him  brood  and 
dream  and  fancy,  to  works  that  possess  the  subtle 
quality  of  suggestion,  and  seem  to  tell  one  that 
even  from  them  there  is  an  escape  into  a  wider 
world.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  tragedy  of 
an  artist's  life  is  that  he  cannot  realize  his  ideal. 
But  the  true  tragedy  that  dogs  the  steps  of  most 
artists  is  that  they  realize  their  ideal  too  absolutely. 
For,  when  the  ideal  is  realized,  it  is  robbed  of 
its  wonder  and  its  mystery,  and  becomes  simply 
a  new  starting  point  for  an  ideal  that  is  other 
than  itself.  This  is  the  reason  why  music  is  the 
perfect  type  of  art.  Music  can  never  reveal  its 
ultimate  secret.  This,  also,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  value  of  limitations  in  art.  The  sculptor 
gladly  surrenders  natural  color,  and  the  painter 
the  actual  dimensions  of  form,  because  by  such 
renunciations  they  are  able  to  avoid  too  definite 
a  presentation  of  the  real,  which  would  be  mere 
imitation,  and  too  definite  a  realization  of  the  ideal, 
which  would  be  too  purely  intellectual.  It  is 
through  its  very  incompleteness  that  art  becomes 
complete  in  beauty,  and  so  addresses  itself,  not 
to  the  faculty  of  recognition,  nor  to  the  faculty 
of  reason,  but  to  the  aesthetic  sense  alone, 
which,  while  accepting  both  reason  and  recog- 
nition as  stages  of  apprehension,  subordinates 
them  both  to  a  pure  synthetic  impression  of  the 
work  of  art  as  a  whole,  and,  taking  whatever 
alien  emotional  elements  the  work  may  possess, 
uses  their  very  complexity  as  a  means  by  which 
a  richer  unity  may  be  added  to  the  ultimate  im- 
pression itself.  You  see,  then,  how  it  is  that  the 
aesthetic  critic  rejects  those  obvious  modes  of  art 
that  have  but  one  message  to  deliver,  and  having 
delivered  it  become  dumb  and  sterile,  and  seeks 
rather  for  such  modes  as  suggest  reverie  and  mood, 
and  by  their  imaginative  beauty  make  all  interpre- 
tations true  and  no  interpretation  final.  Some 
resemblance,  no  doubt,  the  creative  work  of  the 
critic  will  have  to  the  work  that  has  stirred  him  to 
creation,  but  it  will  be  such  resemblance  as  exists, 
not  between  nature  and  the  mirror  that  the  painter 
of  landscape  or  figure  may  be  supposed  to  hold  up 
t )  her,  but  between  nature  and  the  work  of  the 
decorative  artist.     Just  as,  on  the  flowerless  carpets 


of  Persia,  tulip  and  rose  blossom  indeed,  and  are 
lovely  to  look  on,  though  they  are  not  reproduced 
in  visible  shape  or  line;  just  as  the  pearl  and  purple 
of  the  sea  shell  is  echoed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice;  just  as  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  won- 
drous chapel  of  Ravenna  is  made  gorgeous  by  the 
green  and  gold  and  sapphire  of  the  peacock's  tail, 
though  the  birds  of  Juno  fly  not  across  it;  so  the 
critic  reproduces  the  work  that  he  criticises  in  a 
mode  that  is  never  imitative,  and  part  of  whose 
charm  may  really  consist  in  the  rejection  of  resem- 
blance, and  shows  us  in  this  way,  not  merely  the 
meaning  but  also  the  mystery  of  beauty,  and,  by 
transforming  each  art  into  literature,  solves  once 
for  all  the  problem  of  art's  unity. 

But  I  see  it  is  time  for  supper.  After  we  have 
discussed  some  Chambertin  and  a  few  ortolans,  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  critic  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  interpreter. 

E. — Ah!  you  admit,  then,  that  the  critic  may 
occasionally  be  allowed  to  see  the  object  as  in 
itself  it  really  is. 

G. — I  am  not  quite  sure.     Perhaps  I  may  admit 
it  after  supper.     There  is  a  subtle  influence  in  sup- 
per.    But  come,  or  the  consomme  will  be  cold. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
* 

THE  QUEEN'S  FAVORITES. 
(Written  Just  Before  the  Death  of  the  Queen.) 

It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  men  and  women  who  occupj^  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  public  estimation.  To  discover 
what  book  has  helped  a  great  man  in  a  time  of  trial 
or  sorrow  or  amused  him  in  leisure  hours,  seems 
for  a  moment  to  bring  him  down  from  his  pedestal 
of  fame  to  the  level  of  average  mortals.  These 
trifling  details  add  the  personal  touch  which  link 
the  men  and  women  of  exceptional  gifts  with  com- 
mon humanity.  Queen  Victoria's  preferences, 
cited  by  a  London  contemporary  with  an  air  of 
authority,  are  interesting,  not  because  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  because  they  are  hers.  Her 
Majesty,  in  her  long  life,  has  naturally  had  many 
favorites.  Scattered  throughout  her  own  writings 
and  the  numberless  papers,  articles  and  books 
which  have  been  written  about  her,  are  to  be  found 
many  expressions  of  her  likes  and  dislikes.  In 
old  age  one  naturally  dwells  upon  what  has  pleased 
rather  than  on  what  has  displeased  in  the  years 
which  have  flown,  and  in  this  article  an  attempt  is 
made  to  compile  a  catalogue,  as  it  were,  of  royal 
favorites  in  various  deparments  of  life. 

The  Queen's  favorite  authors  are  to  be  found 
among  her  own  contemporaries.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  her  favorite  books  have  been  published 
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within   her   own  lifetime.     The  Queen's  religious 
reading   has   been   Biblical  and  devotional   rather 
than  controversial.     The  Bible,  it  is  unnecessary^ 
to  say,  comes  first  in  her  aflFections.     The  sermons 
of  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  have  an 
honored  place  among  her  books  of  private  devotion 
and   meditation.     Her    Majesty    has    also    a    great 
liking  for  the  sermons  of  Robertson  of  Brighton. 
Her   principal    favorite   is   his   beautiful  discourse 
upon    "The  Sympathy  of   Christ."     The  Queen, 
however,    found   Tennyson 's    ' '  In    Memoriam  ' '    a 
greater  consolation  in  the  time  of  her  most  bitter 
sorrow    than    any    volume    of    printed    sermons. 
"Next  to  the  Bible,  'In  Memoriam'  is  my  com- 
fort," she  told  Tennyson,  when  he  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  On 
the  same  occasion  the  Queen  also  referred  to  Ma- 
caulay,  Goethe  and  Schiller.     It  is  well  known  that 
she  has  a  great  love  for  history.    Carlyle  was  aston- 
ished at  her  familiarity  with  the  great  historians 
when  he  met  her.     Her  favorite  historian  at  that 
time  was  undoubtedly  Macaulay. 

Among  modern  poets  Tennyson  occupies  the  first 
place  in  Her  Majesty's  estimation.     She  not  only 
had  a  great  liking  for  his  poems,  but  also  an  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  poet  himself.     Burns  is  greatly 
loved  by  the  Queen.     At  one  time  Mr.   Kipling's 
works  afforded  her  great  amusement.     That  was, 
however,    before    Mr.     Kipling    had    written    the 
"Recessional"  and  his  more  serious  poetry.     The 
Queen   has   always  been  a  warm  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poems,  among  her  favorites  being  "She 
Wept  to   Wear  a   Crown  ' '  and  ' '  The  Cry  of  the 
Children."     Robert  Browning  she  appreciated   for 
his  fine  thought,  and  frequently  had  his  poems  read 
aloud   to   her.     An  amusing  little  story  has    been 
told  in  connection  with  the  "Ring  and  the  Book." 
Her  Majesty  had  asked  Sir  Theodore  Martin  to  read 
it  aloud  to  her.     Before  doing  so  Sir  Theodore  made 
a  cautious  study  of  the  poem,  and  placed  marginal 
notes  as  danger  signals  against  passages  of  doubt- 
ful propriety.     The  marked  copy  chanced  to  fall  in 
the  hands  of  a  rather  thoughtless  court  lady.     "I 
have  so  enjoyed  this  wonderful  work, ' '  she  said  to 
a  friend,  "and  it  has  been  such  an  advantage  to 
read  it  after  the  Queen,  for  she  had  placed  marks 
against   the   most   beautiful  part;    and,    oh,    what 
exquisite  taste  the   dear  Queen  has!"  she  added, 
pointing   to   the   danger   signals  of  Sir   Theodore 
Martin.      The    Queen   likes   greatly    Mr.    William 
Watson's    poems,    and   has   read   and   re-read    his 
"Lachrymse  Musarum." 

Among  novelists  Her  Majesty  has  many  favorites. 
Scott  probably  occupies  the  first  place,  and  after 
him  come  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  The  Queen  also 
has  a  warm  admiration  for  novelists  of  her  own  sex. 


She  keenly  appreciates  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Eliot,  admiring  most  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Adam 
Bede. "  Mrs  Oliphant,  perhaps,  stood  first  among 
the  more  recent  writers  of  fiction  in  the  Queen's 
estimation,  Her  "Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen," 
with  its  atmosphere  of  mysticism,  greath"  in*^^erested 
Her  Majesty.  Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  the  Queen  has  had  a  special  liking  for 
writings  dealing  with  the  mystic  and  unseen. 
This  probably  explains  her  admiration  for  some  of 
Marie  Corelli's  writings.  At  one  time  Her 
Majesty  delighted  in  the  earlier  works  of  William 
Black,  and  "The  Princess  of  Thule  "  was  counted 
among  her  favorite  books.  The  Queen  also  shared 
the  general  delight  which  greeted  the  publication 
of  "The  Adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

It  is  easier  to  discover  the  Queen's  favorite 
hymns  than  her  favorite  books  and  authors.  On 
many  ceremonial  occasions  the  Queen  has  chosen 
the  hymns  to  be  used,  and  from  these  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  complete  a  list  of  those  which  have  most 
helped  Her  Majesty.  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  Charles  Weslej-'s  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul,"  and  Newton's  "How  Sweet 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Sounds, ' '  have  alwa^'S  been  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  by  the  Queen.  But  for  the 
past  thirty  years  her  choice  has  fallen  most  fre- 
quently on  hymns  relating  to  the  future  state  or  ex- 
pressing a  spirit  of  resignation.  For  the  funeral  of 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  the  Queen  selected  "Thy 
Will  Be  Done. ' '  Her  Majesty  has  chosen  this  hymn 
for  many  a  memorial  service  since. 

* 

MISS  CLEVELAND  AND  THE   PUBLISHER. 

[An  odd  bit  of  newspaper  humor  published  during 
the  last  decade,  was  one  perpetrated  by  the  Wash- 
ington Hatchet,  some  years  ago.  An  enterpris- 
ing but  illiterate  man  named  Elder  was  publishing 
a  journal  called  the  Chicago  Literary  Life,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  card  to  have  for  its 
editor  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland — then  in  the 
noon-day  of  her  fame  as  sister  of  a  President  and 
writer  of  some  essays  on  one  thing  and  another. 

The  Llatchet,  with  no  doubt  considerable  exagger- 
ation, thus  described  the  first  personal  meeting  be- 
tween the  fair  authoress  and  the  sturdy  but  timid 
publisher :] 

Mr.  Elder,  the  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Life,  was  at  Holland  Patent  this  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interviewing  Miss  Cleveland  on  the  subject 
of  her  future  connection  with  his  magazine.  He 
walked  up  the  neat  path  that  leads  to  the  house, 
casting  a  look  of  pride  about  him  as  he  did.  He 
had  a  certain  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  sur- 
roundings.    He  felt  that  he  had  employed   them, 
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along  with  the  distinguished  authoress,  and  that 
they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  part  of  a  general 
scheme.  As  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  occasion, 
he  wore  a  cravat  of  Tyrian  purple. 

At  the  doorway  there  was  a  placard  that  read  : 
"  Publishers  will  please  wipe  their  feet  on  the  mat  ": 
and  he  followed  the  directions  with  careful  courtesy. 
Then  he  rang  the  bell  and  was  ushered  into  a  wide 
hall  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  until  his  card  could 
be  answered.  He  was  easy  and  self-possessed.  A 
publisher  always  is. 

Pretty  soon  Miss  Cleveland  came  down.  She 
had  been  hard  at  work  all  morning  upon  an  essay 
on  "The  Impenetrability  of  the  Is,"  and  was  an- 
noyed at  being  interrupted ;  still,  her  manner  was 
full  of  a  certain  sort  of  condescending  dignity  when 
she  greeted  him.  After  all,  he  was  a  necessary 
evil. 

'  *  Good  day,  mum,  good  day  ! ' '  cried  the  Chicago 
man,  with  explosive  heartiness.  ' '  Glad  to  see  you. 
I've  come  to  talk  about  our  literary  scheme. " 

"  C>2<r  literary  scheme  ?  "  asked  Miss  Cleveland, 
coldly.     ' '  What  have  yoii  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  publisher,  hesitatingly, 
"only,  as  I  owned  the  thing,  I  thought " 

' '  True, ' '  interrupted  the  lady.  ' '  You  do  own  it. 
I  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment.     Proceed  ! ' ' 

"Well,  I  was  goin'  to  make  some  suggestions, 
an'  see  what  you  thought  of  'em.  Now,  about  the 
advertisin ' ' ' 

"There  will  be  no  advertisements,"  said  Miss 
Cleveland.  ' '  I  will  have  no  vulgar  element  of 
money-getting  obtruding  itself  into  my  life-work. ' ' 

"But,  mum — mum,  we've  got  to  hev  'em  !  "  ex- 
postulated Mr.  Elder.  ' '  They  're  the  backbone  of 
everything  of  the  sort.  You  can't  run  a  magazine 
without  'em." 

"This  magazine  will  7iot  'run,'  as  you  vulgarly 
express  it",  said  Miss  Cleveland,  calmly.  "It 
will  soar," 

"Soar  !  "  muttered  the  Chicago  man.  "  Ef  you 
leave  out  the  advertisin',  you  bet  it'll  soar  — 
and  purty  dumbed  high,  too.  But  about  subscrip- 
tions. I  was  thinkin'  that  I  might  git  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  s' licit  fur  us  without 
commission.  They  ain't  got  much  to  do,  an' 
they'll  be  glad  to  help  so's  to  keep  their  jobs." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Miss  Cleveland, 
with  freezing  frigidity.  ' '  All  persons  desiring  to  sub- 
scribe will  have  to  submit  their  names  and  references 
to  me.  If  their  characters  are  satisfactory  they 
may  ;  but  not  otherwise. ' ' 

The  publisher  was  stunned.  Then,  as  he 
reflected  that  he  was  from  Chicago  and  wouldn't 
be  worth  much  if  he  couldn  't  get  around  this  little 
arrangement,  his  face  brightened  again. 


' '  Well,  "  he  continued,  ' '  we'll  fix  that  afterwards. 
I've  been  gettin'  out  some  posters  that  I  think'll 
please  you.  Your  name's  in  letters  four  foot  long. 
Here's  one  of  'em.  What  du  you  think  of  thatf" 
he  inquired,  proudly,  unrolling  one  of  them. 

"It  is  <5c»i-^,"  replied  Miss  Cleveland,  "and  very 
vulgar  bosh.  You  cannot  post  that  up,  sir.  I  will 
never  allow  it,  sir." 

"Why,  mum! — why,  mum!"  began  the  pub- 
lisher, looking  aghast,  "this  is  business.  You've 
got  to  boom  these  things.  There's  no  git-up  about 
'em  unless  you  do." 

"I  will  never  allow  it,  sir,"  repeated  Miss 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Elder  looked  a  little  unhappy ;  but  then  he 
reflected  that  he  could  get  them  around,  anyhow, 
and  the  clouds  rolled  by. 

"Now,  about  contrib'tors.  Hev  you  thought  of 
any,  mum?  "  he  asked. 

"We  will  have  no  contributors.  I  will  write 
everything  myself,"  answered  Miss  Cleveland. 

"But,  mum,"  cried  the  publisher,  with  anguish 
in  his  voice,  "of  course,  it's  very  kind  of  you,  but 
we  must  hev  variety.  I  was  thinkin'  of  hevin' 
this  feller  who  went  over  Niagary  Falls  in  a  barrel, 
write  up  his  experiences.  Sensations  like  that  'ere, 
takes.  We  could  work  up  the  article,  with  plenty 
of  picters.  I  understan'  you're  'gone'  on  a  chap 
named  George  Eliot,  an'  I'm  willin'  to  give  him  a 
whirl,  too,  ef  he  doesn't  charge  too  much.  Come, 
now,  le'ss  hev  a  reg'lar  task  of  tip-top  terrors  to 
start  ofi"  with.     What  do  you  say  ? ' ' 

There  was  pathetic  pleading  in  the  tone,  but  it 
did  not  move  her. 

"I  say  just  what  I  said  before,"  she  remarked, 
sternly. 

"Well,  then,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Elder,  desperately, 
as  he  arose  to  go,  "  may  I  ask  what  j'ou  are  goin' 
to  hev  in  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Cleveland,  as  she,  too, 
arose.  "I  shall  keep  that  an  absolute  secret.  It 
is  my  own  business,  and  the  public  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  Elder  left.  For  a  while  he  was  in  a  state  of 
depression ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted. 
From  Syracuse  the  following  press-despatch  was 
sent  out : 

"Syracuse,  July  23. — Mr.  Elder,  the  Chicago 
publisher,  passed  through  here  on  the  way  West 
to-day,  after  a  long  and  satisfactory-  inter\'iew  with 
Miss  Cleveland  on  the  future  policy  of  her  magazine, ' ' 

* 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves 
to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

— Joseph  Addison. 
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SOME     LITERARY     ASSOCIATIONS     OF 
KIRKCALDY. 

*  Gray,  somber  and  unattractive  to  the  eye,  but  to 
the  student  of  human  affairs  having  a  unique  inter- 
est, are  the  little  towns  that  dot  the  Fife  from  the 
great  bridge  at  Queensferry  to  where,  at  the  East 
Neuk,  the  Forth  joins  the  North  sea.  Houses  of 
whinstone  walls,  with  red  tile  roofs,  and  set  down 
each  in  its  own  place ;  built  when  a  sense  of  beauty 
had  no  existence  there,  or  a  Hebraistic  creed  made 
the  recognition  of  it  a  sin.  But  they  stand  rooted 
and  firm  against  the  elements,  with  a  grim  and  char- 
acteristic significance. 

Of  these  rude  towns,  many  of  them  chronicled 
in  history  and  romance,  the  most  important  to-day 
is  the  "Lang  Toon"  of  Kirkcaldy,  which  stretches 
coastwise  in  one  long  unlovely  street,  with  closes 
and  wynds  shooting  off  here  and  there  to  courts 
and  back  stairs,  or  toward  the  sea  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  open  country  on  the  other. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  street  became  classic 
ground,  as  the  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  publish- 
ed in  1776.  After  he  had  for  twelve  years  filled  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  during  which  he  wrote  his  "Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  and  had  traveled  for  a  time  on 
the  Continent,  he  settled  down  here  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  removed  from  all  notoriety,  to  write  this 
book,  of  which  Buckle  says  :  "This  solitary  Scotch- 
man has,  by  the  publication  of  one  single  work, 
contributed  more  toward  the  happiness  of  man 
than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  an  authentic  account."  This  is  one  of 
those  full-flavored  statements  which  bring  us  to  a 
halt  in  the  reading,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  that  heightened  way  of  putting  things 
which  Matthew  Arnold  predicates  of  Macaulay, 
and  which  borders  on  the  romantic.  If  it  is  a  truth 
it  is  a  weighty  one,  invests  the  man  with  a  rare  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  places  him  in  that  empyreal 
where  sit  "the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world." 

His  house,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  stands  in  the 
long  High  street,  with  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet,  and 
the  garden  runs  down  to  high-water  mark,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400  feet.  It  adjoins  what  is  known 
as  Adam  Smith's  close,  which  leads  to  the  shore, 
and  called  a  close  probably  from  a  house  being 
built  over  its  entrance.  Adown  this,  in  which  two 
cannot  go  abreast,  may  the  philosopher  have  gone 
for  a  breathing  spell  the  day  that  Mr.  Sherra  led 
the  people  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  sands  below 


to  pray  Paul  Jones  down  the  firth;  while  David 
Hume,  a  dozen  miles  away  in  Edinburgh,  may  have 
sat  looking  on  the  spectacle,  for  it  was  an  induce- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  house  that  from  it  he 
could  see  the  town  where  his  friend  lived.  And  on 
the  same  sands  may  Smith  have  been  met  by  the 
two  fishwives,  with  their  creels  and  half  dozen  pet- 
ticoats, who,  when  observing  him  in  his  habit  of 
talking  to  himself,  were  heard  to  say :  "Lord  keep 
me!  and  the  puir  body's  weel  put  on,"  for  Adam 
dressed  carefully,  but  was  much  of  a  recluse  in 
those  days,  and  not,  like  his  friend  Hume,  known 
to  everybody. 

Paul  was  bent  on  pillaging  Leith,  nor  would  he 
have  hesitated,  could  he  have  reached  it,  at  firing 
the  "darling  seat"  of  his  native  land.  But  the  Kirk- 
caldy secession  minister  was  too  much  for  him,  for 
the  wind  came,  sure  enough,  and  his  ships  were 
beaten  back,  and  through  the  gloom  and  the  tem- 
pest the  people  on  the  shore  watched  him  as  he  was 
blown  between  the  Bass  Rock  and  the  Isle  of  May 
out  to  sea,  and  vanished  from  their  sight.  It  is 
called  "praying  Paul  Jones  down  the  firth"  even  to 
this  day.  It  shows  what  may  be  done  at  a  pinch, 
and  is  enough  in  itself  to  render  a  place  famous. 
This  is  the  same  minister  whose  commentary  on 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Psalm  was,  "Ay,  David  ye  said  it  in  your 
haste,  did  ye?  If  ye  had  lived  in  this  parish  ye 
might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure."  This  falls  in 
somewhat  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  father  of 
liars — that  he  lived  and  died  and  was  buried  in 
Kirkcaldy.  And  the  press  of  to-day  seems  to  stand 
in  distinct  relation  to  that  fact,  for  its  two  news- 
papers are  called  the  "bawbee  leears."  Thus  the 
good  folks  of  the  good  old  town  have  not  come  so 
much  under  his  influence  as  to  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
as  is  the  case  generally.  Mr.  Sherra's  life  is  written 
by  Dr.  John  Brown  Johnstone,  who  was  the  col- 
league of  the  Rev.  James  Law,  Mr.  Sherra's  im- 
mediate successor,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  united  ministry  in  that  church  of  these  two 
Scots  worthies  covered  about  a  century. 

Adam  Smith's  house  is  unmarked  by  any  tablet 
to  tell  the  world  that  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  was 
written  there,  but  the  work  is  a  more  enduring 
monument  than  brass,  is  likely  to  outlive  empires, 
and,  to  quote  Prof.  Raleigh  on  Pepys,  may  exist 
"when  the  Forth  Bridge  is  oxide  of  iron  and  Lon- 
don a  geological  pancake  of  brickdust."  While  he 
was  so  engaged  the  world  hardly  knew  of  his  ex- 
istence. Hume  used  every  device  he  could  think  of 
to  allure  him  to  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  to  him  :  "A 
town  is  the  scene  for  a  man  of  letters.  *  *  *  l 
shall   take    no    excuse    from   your  state  of  health, 
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which,  I  suppose,  is  only  a  subterfuge  invented  by 
indolence  and  love  of  solitude.  There  is  no  habita- 
tion on  Inchkeigth,  otherwise  I  should  challenge 
you  to  meet  me  on  that  spot,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
leave  it  till  we  are  perfectly  agreed  on  all  points  of 
controversy."  But,  short  though  the  journey  was, 
it  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  in  those  days, 
and  could  only  be  done  on  a  small  pinnace,  which 
was  liable  to  much  knocking  about  in  those  quar- 
relsome waters.  So  Smith  remained  at  home  with 
his  mother  and  his  task  and  his  library.  A  cata- 
logue of  his  library  has  been  published  by  Mac- 
millan  in  an  octavo  volume  of  xxx.  and  126  pages, 
containing  also  a  view  of  his  house  and  plan  of  the 
garden,  and  a  fac-simile  letter  to  his  publisher  re- 
garding his  book  on  "The  Moral  Sentiments." 
The  volumes  to  which  reference  is  made  in  his 
works  are  here  noted  in  red  ink.  For  instance, 
where  in  the  catalogue  we  find  his  copy  of  Gray, 
there  are  quotations  from  "The  Moral  Sentiments," 
e.  g. :  "Gray,  who  joins  to  the  sublimity  of  Milton 
the  elegance  and  harmony  of  Pope,  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  wanting  to  render  him  perhaps  the  first 
poet  in  the  English  language  but  to  have  written 
a  little  more."  Again,  under  "The  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare," we  have  the  following  from  an  article  by 
Smith  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review":  "In  the  old 
English  poets,  in  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Milton, 
there  often  appears,  amidst  some  irregularities  and 
extravagances,  a  strength  of  imagination  so  vast, 
so  gigantic  and  supernatural,  as  astonishes  and 
confounds  their  reader  into  that  admiration  of  their 
genius  which  makes  him  despise  as  mean  and  in- 
significant all  criticism  upon  the  inequalities  in 
their  writings."  This  "Edinburgh  Review"  is  not, 
of  course,  the  "blue  and  yellow"  that  every  one 
knows,  but  one  started  by  Robertson  and  Blair 
forty-seven  years  earlier,  and  which  did  not  sur- 
vive the  second  number.  In  this  way  there  are  ref- 
erences in  the  catalogues  to  Addison,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Marcus  Aurelius,  Plato,  Homer,  and  classical 
remarks  on  Hume,  Pope,  Swift,  Dryden,  Cowley, 
Butler,  Voltaire,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and  many  other 
ancient  and  modern  authors,  for  Smith  was  not 
only  a  student  and  writer  in  philosophy,  but  a 
votary  of  belles  lettres,  wrote  in  a  style  of  elegance 
on  literature,  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  its 
condition  in  the  different  European  countries.  The 
books  listed  number  about  2,200,  all  that  can  now 
be  authenticated.  The  entire  collection  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  volumes.  Most 
were  bound  solidly  in  calf.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Smith's  that  he  was  a  beau  in  nothing  but  his 
books.  About  one-fifth  are  on  literature  and  art; 
one-fifth  of  classical  (Latin  and  Greek)  authors,  or 


their  commentators ;  one-fifth  on  law,  politics  and 
geography ;  one-fifth  on  political  economy  and  his- 
tory, equally  divided,  and  one-fifth  on  science, 
philosophy  and  biography.  More  than  a  third  are 
in  English,  less  than  a  third  in  French,  less  than  a 
quarter  in  Latin,  Italian  and  Greek  in  equal  pro- 
portions accounting  for  the  remainder.  It  is  now 
owned  mostly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
Toronto  and  Vienna. 

Dugald  Stewart  says  that  Adam  Smith  "never 
sat  for  his  picture" — his  friends  could  not  prevail 
on  him  to  do  so — "but  the  medallion  of  Tassie  con- 
veys an  exact  idea  of  his  profile  and  of  the  general 
expression  of  his  countenance."  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  much  as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  sit- 
ting to  an  artist,  Tassie  had  such  access  to  him 
during  his  visits  to  London  as  served  the  purpose 
of  the  medallion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
sequent portraits.  A  marble  bust  is  in  the  Kirk- 
caldy Town  Hall,  and  a  bronze  of  the  same  in 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  A  marble  statue  is  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  another  in  the  London 
University.  In  the  latter  Cuvier,  Leibnitz  and 
Linnaeus  are  on  one  side  of  the  entrance;  Locke, 
Bacon  and  Adam  Smith  on  the  other.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  movement  some  years  ago  to  erect  a 
monument  in  London,  a  statuette  was  produced,  a 
plaster  cast  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  David  Storrar,  Kirkcaldy,  whose  house  is  next 
door  to  Adam  Smith's,  and  to  whom  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  reminiscential  and  interesting  in- 
formation. The  Kirkcaldy  people  have  erected  and 
recently  opened  a  very  handsome  public  hall  as  a 
memorial  of  their  great  townsman. 

In  course  of  time  Smith  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  there. 
His  biographer  tells  that  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  his  friends,  as  was  customary,  had  gathered 
around  him,  he  felt  the  approach  of  what  was  a 
fatal  illness,  and,  rising  to  retire,  said:  "I  believe 
we  must  adjourn  this  meeting  to  another  place." 
He  died  a  few  days  after — 1790. 

A  little  way  east  of  the  town  from  Adam  Smith's 
house — for  it  is  curious  that  by  common  usage  it 
it  spoken  of  as  east  and  west,  though  really  north 
and  south — is  the  unattractive  wynd,  ofif  which 
stands  the  house  where  Edward  Irving  taught  and 
punished  the  boys.  Pie  had  previously  taught 
school  in  Haddington,  where  he  had  among  his 
pupils  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  to  whom  he  gave  private 
lessons  also,  and  taught  astronomy,  carrying  her 
in  his  arms.  He  was  then  a  young  giant  of  twenty ; 
she  a  little  girl  of  nine.  In  this  is  the  initial  to  a 
great  romance,  and  a  world  of  emotion.  While 
acting  the  pedagogue    in    Kirkcaldy,  Edward  be- 
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came  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
here  he  preached  his  first  sermons,  those  sermons 
by  which  afterward  he  was  to  achieve  a  world-wide 
though  mingled  fame.  His  preaching  even  then 
was  above  the  level  of  the  place  and  time,  and  as 
his  splendid  periods  rang  through  the  church,  the 
people  thought  he  had  "too  much  grandeur." 
Irving  was  true  as  steel,  and,  though  as  a  young 
man  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  experimental  religion, 
he  spoke  such  truth  as  he  saw,  and  he  saw  a  death- 
like inaction  pervading  a  church  wrapped  in  dry 
and  fusty  ceremonial.  He  put,  therefore,  a  new 
thing  before  them,  and  in  a  manner  surprised  the 
hard-headed  merchants  who  were  absorbed  in  lay- 
ing up  for  themselves  treasures  upon  earth.  He 
disturbed  them  by  the  question,  "If  these  things 
you  profess  are  true,  why  do  you  not  do  them?" 

Through  his  clerical  functions  the  manse  became 
open  to  him,  in  which  there  were  daughters,  to  one 
of  which  he  committed  himself  by  a  promise  of 
marriage.  But  it  lacked  the  one  thing  needful. 
He  found,  when  too  late,  that  he  loved  Jane  Welsh, 
and  she  him,  on  her  own  admission,  "passion- 
ately." He  begged  ofT,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
Miss  Welsh  (she  was  then  eighteen)  would  not — 
break  what  would — allow  him  to  break  his  word, 
nor  would  listen  to  any  language  but  that  of  friend- 
ship, until  Miss  Martin  should  set  him  free.  Irving 
would  keep  his  word,  and  the  cost  was  immense. 

Irving  had  marked  success  as  a  teacher,  but 
brought  the  tawse  into  active  and  abundant  play, 
as  necessary  to  that  high-pressure  speed  his  patrons 
looked  for.  There  is  apt  to  be  great  jealousies 
among  the  parents  of  Scotch  schoolboys,  excellence 
in  education  is  there  a  general  object  of  ambition. 
This  method  was  not  from  Edward's  disposition, 
for  Carlyle  says  he  was  the  "least  cruel  of  men," 
and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Thomas  himself 
never  punished  a  boy,  and  had  the  most  complete 
mastery  of  them.  The  shrieks  that  came  from  Irv- 
ing's  school  caused  frequent  remark  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  story  goes  that  one  day  a  butcher 
stepped  up  to  the  door,  and,  with  knife  in  hand, 
said :  "Do  you  want  a  hand  the  day,  Mr.  Irving?" 
There  is  nothing  more  easy  for  Scotch  fathers  and 
mothers  than  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
schooling  of  their  boys,  and  so  it  was  here,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  coming  of  Carlyle  to  take 
charge  of  an  opposition  school.  He  had  previously 
met  Irving  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  interview  was 
unpromising,  and  left  each  other  in  rather  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance.  But  when  Irving — the  elder  by 
five  years — heard  of  Carlyle's  coming  thither,  and 
the  purport  of  it,  his  chivalrous  soul  was  stirred, 
and  he  opened  to  him  his  heart  and  home.    Then 


began  a  friendship  which  never  faltered,  of  which 
Carlyle  says:  "Nor  was  there  ever,  while  both 
lived,  any  cloud  between  us.  *  *  *  Blessed 
conquest  of  a  friend  in  this  world !"  Yes,  Thomas, 
and  Edward  was  the  conqueror.  Say  what  men 
may  of  Christianity,  this  is  it,  dynamic,  that  princi- 
ple which  operates  in  the  royal  men  of  the  race— 
the  most  closely  related  to  the  "highest  manhood." 

Almost  directly  opposite  Adam  Smith's  house  is 
the  Kirk  Wynd,  somewhat  sloping  and  irregular. 
At  its  entrance  a  high  stone  is,  or  was,  set  on  either 
side,  on  one  of  which  a  town  "original"  used  to  sit. 
It  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  this  familiar  fea- 
ture of  most  Scotch  towns  has  ceased  to  be..  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  here,  where  they  were 
distinct  and  interesting,  they  are  all  "dead,  and 
have  left  no  successors."  In  this  wynd,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  its  name,  stands  the  kirk,  in  which 
Irving  preached;  and  in  the  narrow  street  leading 
off  it  is  the  building  which  was  Carlyle's  school, 
now  a  "Working  Lads'  Institute."  He  lodged  in 
the  Kirk  Wynd,  in  a  house  which  still  stands,  and 
is,  as  has  been  said,  "kenspecied,"  having  an  out- 
side stair.  Irving  lodged  in  a  house  "on  the 
sands,"  that  is,  by  the  shore,  and  there  Carlyle 
made  great  use  of  his  library.  He  read  Gibbon  at 
the  rate  of  a  volume  a  day ;  read,  indeed,  the  whole 
collection  almost  through.  Writing  of  this  at 
seventy-two,  he  says  of  Gibbon :  "I  have  still  a  fair 
recollection  of  it,  though  seldom  looking  into  it 
since." 

It  was  during  the  Kirkcaldy  days  that  Carlyle 
finally  decided  against  entering  the  ministry.  An 
annual  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  entry  of 
his  name  in  the  ofifice  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  sufficed 
to  maintain  his  connection  therewith,  and  on  mak- 
ing one  of  such  visits,  the  official  necessary  to  be 
seen  was  absent.  "Good,"  said  he,  "let  the  omen 
be  fulfilled,"  and  it  was. 

In  those  same  days  he  had  his  romance,  too, 
which  hung  more  or  less  in  his  fancy  for  years ;  a 
woman  who  was  probably  the  prototype  of  Blumine 
in  "Sartor  Resartus."  His  unpromising  circum- 
stances ended  the  acquaintance.  Long  after,  they 
met  in  the  gate  of  Hyde  Park,  both  on  horseback, 
she  little  altered,  and  "her  eyes,"  he  says  ("but  that 
was  all),  said  to  me,  almost  touchingly,  'Yes,  yes, 
that  is  you.'  " 

Carlyle's  introduction  to  Miss  Welsh  does  not 
belong  to  this  period,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
tracing  the  lives  of  the  two  men  from  their  starting 
point  in  Kirkcaldy.  If  Irving  had  never  come 
there  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  married  Miss 
Welsh,  and  if  Carlyle  had  not  come  there  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  ever   have   known  her,  for  it  was 
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through  his  intimacy  with  Irving  that  the  acquaint- 
ance was  formed.  Miss  Martin  was  in  no  way  a 
helpmeet  for  Irving,  nor  qualified  to  bar  his  way 
toward  the  region  of  prophecy  and  the  delusion  of 
strange  tongues.  "There  would  have  been  no 
tongues."  said  Mrs.  Carlyle,  "if  I  had  married 
Irving,"  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  little  doubt. 

After  a  few  years  in  Kirkcaldy  both  were  sick  of 
schoolmastering,  Carlyle  "chagrined  and  discour- 
aged by  the  sad  trade,"  and  both  together  retired 
to  Edinburgh ;  Irving  to  preach  ere  long  with 
Chalmers  as  a  hearer  in  cog.,  and  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal from  him  to  become  his  helper  in  St.  John's, 
Glasgow ;  Carlyle,  to  cherish  the  wish  expressed 
three  years  before :  "That  I  may  attain  to  literary 
fame ;  and  though  starvation  be  my  lot,  I  will  smile 
that  I  have  not  been  bom  a  king."  In  the  later 
years  of  his  long  life,  he  was  often  seen  in  Kirk- 
caldy, and  one  of  his  last  summers  was  spent  there 
with  an  old  pupil,  Provost  Swan,  in  whose  garden 
he  has  been  pictured,  as  he  sat  under  a  tree  and 
smoked,  and  doubtless  thought  of  what  he  had  ac- 
complished of  all  he  had  dreamed  there  half  a  cen- 
tury before. 

In  these  days  a  light  in  literature  has  arisen  in 
the  same  old  town.  He  has  written  a  tale  of  Kirk- 
caldy, "The  Story  of  Margredel."  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  story,  the  whole  quality  of  it  is  high,  and 
its  charm  unmistakable.  The  other  day  he  gave  us 
"Holland  and  the  Hollanders."  That,  also,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  we  expect  yet  greater  things. 
With  our  mind's  eye  we  can  see  the  man  from 
whom  he  has  his  Christian  name,  as  we  used  to  see 
him,  picking  his  steps  across  the  causeway.  He, 
too,  like  WuU  Oliphant  and  Irving  and  Carlyle  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Swan,  was  a  big  man,  and  carried 
on  his  shoulders  a  head  that  measured  an  eight  and 
an  eighth.  And  we  can  see  another  still  nearer  to 
him,  ere  time  had  "delved  the  parallels  in  beauty's 
brow,"  who  is  now  where  time's  finger  cannot 
come.  David  Storrar  Meldrum  is  a  skillful  traveler 
in  the  "realms  of  gold,"  and  we  wish  him  godspeed. 

— A.  Blackwood. 

* 

CHARLES    LAMB. 

Sweetheart,  forgive  me  for  thine  own  sweet  sake, 
Whose  kind,  blithe  soul  such  seas  of  sorrow  swam, 
And  for  my  love's  sake,  powerless  as  I  am 
For  love  to  praise  thee,  or  like  thee  to  make 
Music  of  mirth  where  hearts  less  pure  would  break, 
Less  pure  than  thine,  our  life — unspotted  Lamb. 
Things  hatefullest  thou  hadst  not  heart  to  damn. 
Nor  wouldst  have  set  thy  heel  on  this  dead  snake. 
Let  worms  consume  its  memory  with  its  tongue, 
The  fang  that  stabbed  fair  Truth,  the  lip  that  stung 
Men's  memories  uncorroded  ■wath  its  breath. 
Forgive  me,  that  with  bitter  words  like  his 
I  mix  the  gentlest  English  name  that  is. 
The  tenderest  held  of  all  that  know  not  death. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


BOOKSELLERS     IN     NEW     YORK     ONE 
HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  man  of  letters  in  this 
city  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  latest  volume 
from  London  or  a  printed  serm.on  or  oration  deliv- 
ered by  one  of  his  own  countrymen  would  invaria- 
bly visit  the  booksellers'  shops,  to  be  found  on 
Maiden  Lane  and  Pearl  Street.  On  those  two 
thoroughfares,  in  1800,  were  fourteen  bookstores, 
one-half  the  number  then  doing  business  in  New 
York.  Ten  were  on  Pearl  street,  making  that  street 
unmistakably  the  literary  headquarters  of  the  town. 
The  newspapers  of  1800  give  us  the  names  of 
twenty-eight  persons  who  wer£  book  publishers 
and  dealers,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  few  ad- 
vertised their  wares  liberally,  but  the  majority  were 
content  with  an  occasional  few  lines,  or  eagerly 
called  attention  to  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  or 
a  book  of  local  interest.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Linn  and  Dr.  Mason  on  the  life 
and  deeds  of  George  Washington,  delivered  before 
large  congregations  on  February  22,  1800. 

Among  these  early  purveyors  of  literature  are  a 
few  names  that  have  attained  more  than  the  ordin- 
ary limits  of  remembrance.  There  was  Evert  Duyc- 
kinck,  a  miscellaneous  tradesman  in  his  early  years, 
but  who  later  made  a  specialty  of  books,  a  fact 
which  undoubtedly  had  its-  influence  upon  his  sons 
and  led  them  to  compile  their  thorough  but  not  ab- 
solutely perfect  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture." William  Dunlap,  artist,  theatrical  manager 
and  author,  was  managing  the  Park  Theater  that 
had  been  opened  late  in  1798.  Kotzebue's  German 
plays  vv^ere  the  rage  of  the  town  a  century  ago,  and 
in  February  Dunlap  advertised  his  translations  of 
those  plays  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  each. 

Two  prominent  editors  whose  papers  had  been 
suspended  were  making  their  living  as  book  deal- 
ers— Hugh  Gaine  and  William  Cobbett.  The  for- 
m.er  succeeded  much  better  than  the  latter,  for  in 
June  Cobbett  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  tumultuous 
experiences  and  sailed  for  England,  leaving  his 
business  in  the  hands  of  John  Ward  Fenno,  who  a 
few  years  before  had  published  a  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia.  Before  the  Revolution  Gaine  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  successful  newspaper  known  as  the 
"New  York  Mercury."  He  was  anxious  to  enlist 
on  the  winning  side,  and  after  several  clever  man- 
euvers decided  that  the  British  had  ultimate  victory 
in  their  hands,  and  his  newspaper  was  continued  as 
a  Tory  publication.  Gaine  found  himself  in  un- 
expected difiiculty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
obliged  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permission  to 
remain  in  New  York.     He  kept  a  bookstore  and 
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general  printing  office  until  his  death,  in  1807,  at 
148  Pearl  street,  better  known  in  those  days  as  the 
"Sign  of  the  Bible."  His  own  sign  years  before 
had  been  the  "Bible  and  Crown,"  but  for  obvious 
reasons  the  crown  had  been  taken  down  after  the 
British  troops  left  New  York. 

Cobbett  was  well  known  to  the  reading  public 
one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  vituperation  of  his 
"Porcupine's  Gazette"  had  made  the  editor  hated 
with  an  intensity  deeper  perhaps  than  had  been 
shown  for  any  other  wielder  of  the  pen.  His  two 
years  as  a  Philadelphia  editor  were  full  of  trouble- 
some experiences,  and  when  Dr.  Rush  won  a  libel 
suit  against  him,  carrying  with  it  $5,000,  Cobbett 
abandoned  the  town  in  which  he  had  neither  en- 
joyed nor  given  any  brotherly  love.  He  came  to 
New  York,  and  lost  no  time  in  opening  a  book 
shop  at  141  Water  street,  near  Hanover  square,  and 
was  a  prominent  advertiser  on  January  i,  1800.  He 
published  the  "Court  Calendar,"  and  soon  began 
that  series  of  pamphlets  known  as  the  "Rush 
Light,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  contini:ed 
to  hold  Dr.  Rush  up  to  ridicule.  When  Cobbett 
got  an  idea  that  he  was  right  he  held  on  to  it  with 
the  pertinacity  of  a  bulldog.  He  claimed  that  1800 
began  the  new  century  instead  of  1801,  and  beneath 
his  advertisement  of  January  9th  he  gives  a  sample 
of  his  style : 

"N.  B. — Mr.  Fenno  calls  it  contumacy  in  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "Court  Kalendar"  to  insist  on  it  that  this 
year  1800  is  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
What!  does  Mr. Fenno  look  uponhimself  as  a  judge 
and  view  the  editor  as  an  offender  brought  to  his 
bar?  Contumacy  with  a  vengeance !  Why,  the 
very  air  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  be  impregnated 
with  tyranny — literary,  legal  and  medical.  Contu- 
macy or  not,  the  editor  does  still  persist  in  asserting 
that  the  year  1800  is  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  to  believe  the  contrary  is  to  betray  a 
degree  of  ignorance  excusable  m  no  one  but  a 
Philadelphian." 

Where  the  Drexel  Building  now  stands,  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  was  a  popular 
book  store  kept  by  John  h'urman,  who  enlarged  his 
business  by  taking  in  Samuel  C.  Loudon  as  a  part- 
ner, and  purchasing  the  entire  stock  of  Alexander 
Somerville.  The  name  of  Caritat  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  book  world  of  New  York 
for  many  years.  He  kept  a  large  store  at  133 
Broadway.  His  advertisement  on  January  14th 
reads :  "This  day  is  published  and  will  be  delivered 
gratis  to  subscribers  and  purchasers  a  supplement 
to  the  catalogue  of  H.  Caritat's  general  and  increas- 
ing Circulating  Library  and  Book  Store." 

The  names  of  T.  &  J.  Swords,  too,  of  99  Pearl 


street,  will  be  found  in  many  books  published  at 
that  time.  They  printed  many  books  for  their  own 
sale  and  for  other  dealers  who  did  not  keep  a  press 
in  their  store.  Several  of  the  novels  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  including  "Willard  Ormond"  and 
"Arthur  Mervyn,"  were  issued  first  by  T.  &  J. 
Swords,  and  they  imported  extensively  from 
abroad. 

Another  popular  book  man  was  George  F.  Hop- 
kins, who  for  several  years  printed  "The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser."  Hopkins'  store  was  known  as 
"Washington's  Head."  He  published  many  of  the 
orations  delivered  after  the  death  of  Washington, 
and  later  published  a  collection  of  his  writings. 
The  store  of  John  Low,  at  332  Water  street,  was 
known  as  "Shakespeare's  Head,"  from  a  fine  wood- 
en figure  of  the  poet  that  ornamented  the  building. 
Edward  Belden,  a  nephew  of  Noah  Webster,  did  a 
general  publishing  business  at  40  Pine  street,  in 
connection  with  his  editorial  management  of  "The 
Commercial  Advertiser."  Dr.  James  Church  pub- 
lished medical  works  at  137  Front  street,  and  Ben- 
jamin Gomez  of  9  Maiden  Lane  combined  with 
book  selling  the  speculative  delights  of  retailing 
lottery  tickets. 

Peter  A.  Mesier,  of  107  Pearl  street,  and  T.  B. 
Jansen  &  Co.,  of  248  Pearl  street,  were  prominent 
in  the  trade  and  kept  excellent  stores.  Others  in 
the  center  of  activity  were  Samuel  Campbell,  124 
Pearl  street;  John  Rebout,  358  Pearl  street;  S. 
Stephens,  165  Pearl  street;  Brown  &  Stanolany, 
164  Water  street;  T.  S.  Arden,  186  Pearl  street, 
and  David  Longworth,  near  the  Park  Theater,  on 
Park  Row.  The  latter  published  many  fine  engrav- 
ings, and  Shakespearean  lovers  frequented  his  shop 
to  look  at  the  collection  of  Boydell's  Shakespeare 
gallery. 

Books  on  etiquette,  improvement  of  the  mind, 
with  poetical  and  moral  selections,  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  fair  sex,  were  among  the  works  which 
every  bookseller  always  kept  in  stock.  An  adver- 
tisement of  a  new  one  of  this  order,  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1800,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  young  ladies'  books  : 

"The  Mental  Flower  Garden.  A  book  which 
merits  the  patronage  of  the  fair  sex,  containing  an 
elegant  copper  engraving  representing  Minerva 
presenting  a  copy  of  the  work  to  a  young  lady,  who 
is  attended  by  Venus  and  a  group  of  beautiful  girls. 
With  a  great  variety  of  elegant  poetical  pieces, 
pleasing  and  admonitory  letters,  cards  of  compli- 
ments, entertaining  and  moral  dialogues,  devotional 
poems.  A  sure  guide  to  accurate  pronunciation 
which  may  save  some  young  ladies  a  blush  in  com- 
pany. 
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CALIFORNIA  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  literature  of  book-lore  seems  to  contain  but 
few  chapters  devoted  to  that  mass  of  publications, 
State  or  Governmental,  which  so  repels  the  aver- 
age collector  by  its  officialism  and  so  appals  him 
by  its  vastness.  Nevertheless,  were  this  brief  in 
behalf  of  some  of  these  documents  a  general  one 
(for  which  a  volume  would  be  required)  I  might 
draw  some  surprising  illustrations  of  "finds"  from 
the  experiences  of  the  few  who  venture  among  the 
sheep-bound  reports  of  early  American  Congresses 
and  Legislatures. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  confine  this  article 
to  the  official  publications  of  California,  concerning 
which  very  little  is  known  even  here,  but  which 
seem  to  me  to  contain  much  that  is  already  rare 
and  of  more  than  local  interest.  There  is  always, 
of  course,  a  certain  demand  from  libraries  all  over 
the  world  for  complete  sets  of  official  publications. 
As  a  young  commonwealth  develops,  its  earlier 
publications  naturally  become  extremely  rare  in 
this  form,  and  it  long  ago  became  impossible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  California  set.  In  fact,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  a  perfect  set,  historically 
speaking,  exists  in  any  one  library  in  California, 
as  some  early  documents  were  published  by  private 
firms  and  are  not  listed  in  official  catalogues. 

The  official  publications  of  each  one  of  these 
United  States  were  particularly  interesting  in  its 
earlier  years,  when  its  institutions  were  taking 
shape.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially  true  of 
California;  pamphlets  possessing  a  perennial  in- 
terest for  students  of  human  life  lie  buried  in  the 
midst  of  appendices,  bulletins  and  reports,  and  are 
even  now  becoming  almost  priceless.  Such  a 
document  is  the  remarkable  paper  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  on  "the  derivation  and  definition  of 
the  names  of  the  several  counties  of  California," 
which  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1850  and 
published  in  its  appendix  to  the  journals  of  that 
year.  It  has  been  liberally  drawn  upon  by  all  his- 
torians and  novelists  of  the  Spanish-Californian 
period,  not  in  quotation  marks,  but  in  paraphrases 
from  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  document  has 
more  or  less  departed.  If  the  term  "official  litera- 
ture of  California"  is  taken  to  include  the  Spanish 
period,  it  must  of  course  cover  the  very  rare  pub- 
lications of  the  Zamorano  press  at  Monterey,  of 
which  no  collector  has  yet  secured  a  complete  set 
and  which  are  easily  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece.  But  the  Zamorano  press  is  worth 
a  separate  paper,  some  of  these  days,  with  fac- 
similes of  a  few  title-pages.  Let  us  return  to  1850 
and    the    first     Legislature,     whose     painstaking 


printer,  Winchester  of  San  Jose,  labored  under 
many  difficulties.  The  "Appendix"  to  that  famous 
First  Legislature's  Proceedings  was  sandwiched  in 
between  the  journals  of  Senate  and  Assembly  and 
is  often  overlooked.  Some  important  committee 
reports  are  even  scattered  throughout  the  journals. 
The  early  appendices  were  often  misbound,  and  do 
not  contain  the  documents  indexed  therein. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  the  pioneer  govern- 
ment of  California  devoted  considerable  time  to 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  new  State.  The 
Surveyor-General's  reports  between  185 1  and  i860 
are  full  of  such  material  and  possess  a  permanent 
value  for  students  of  California.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  publications  and  of  the  various  geo- 
logical survey  documents. 

This  last  series  illustrates  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  importance  (and  rarity)  of  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia documents.  It  begins  with  certain  commit- 
tee reports,  followed  in  1853,  '54'  '55  ^^^  S^  by 
the  four  Trask  pamphlets  on  the  geology  of  the 
State.  Then  comes  a  gap  of  four  years,  to  which 
some  scattered  documents  on  mines  and  mining 
really  belong,  and  in  i860  the  organization  of  the 
Whitney  survey  began.  The  documents  relating  to 
this  are  both  numerous  and  valuable,  consisting  of 
(i)  committee  reports;  (2)  letters,  reports  and 
lectures  of  the  State  Geologist ;  (3)  publications  of 
the  survey — six  quarto  volumes  on  the  botany, 
ornithology,  geology  and  paleontology  of  Califor- 
nia, and  a  classic  report  on  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
The  entire  story  of  the  inception,  progress  and 
final  abandonment  of  this  splendid  scientific  enter- 
prise, at  its  time  unequalled  in  America,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  human  docu- 
ments, if  studied  in  these  original  forms,  now  so 
rare  that  not  more  than  five  complete  sets  can  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Then,  as  historians  know,  the  Geological  Survey 
materials  and  some  of  its  workers  helped  to  build 
up  the  University.  From  the  institutional  stand- 
point, the  beginnings  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia must  undoubtedly  be  studied  not  only  here,  but 
also  in  very  many  official  documents  in  dififerent 
departments  of  State  as  far  back  as  1850.  The 
only  point  I  wish  to  make  now  regarding  this  is 
that  the  time  is  very  close  at  hand  when  no  amount 
of  money  will  enable  a  collector  to  secure  an  abso- 
lutely complete  set  of  the  California  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  education,  the  Geological  Surveys  and  the 
University. 

There  is  a  State  Alining  Bureau  whose  publica- 
tions have  already  been  in  such  demand  in  other 
countries  that  some  of   its    reports    are    now  rare. 
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The  first,  issued  in  1880,  as  well  as  the  second  and 
third,  are  now  worth  whatever  a  rich  miner  in  Aus- 
tralia   or    South  Africa  chooses  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Third    State    Forestry  Report,  a  valuable  ac- 
count   of    our    native    trees,    is    also    exceedingly 
scarce,  and  so  are  some  horticultural  volumes  with 
cloud  plates.  The  second  bulletin  of  the  University 
of    California,  "Notes  on  Library  Progress,"  etc., 
has    been    long    and  vainly  desired  by  collectors. 
The  1858  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  really  preceded  by  two 
pamphlets  1856  and  1857,  both  very  rare,  and  by 
two  others,  for  1854  and  1855,  copies  of  which  have 
never  been  found,  but  which  appear  in  part  in  issues 
of  the  "California  Farmer"  of  that  period.     The 
messages  of  our  early  Governors  are  seldom  to  be 
found,  and  the  Spanish  editions  of  most  of  the  early 
legislative  documents  have  practically  disappeared. 
I  have  said  enough  about  a  subject  that  can  be  of 
interest  to  few  collectors ;    still,  before  leaving  the 
topic,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  surprising  fact  that 
the  official  publications  of  California,  though  in  de- 
mand all  over  the  world,  have  been  neglected  and 
wastefully  destroyed  by  our  own  people,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  many  items  will  be  in  vain  sought  by 
lovers  of  the  curious.     Specialist  libraries  already 
find  sets  of  the  reports  on  viticulture,  horticulture, 
forestry,  mineralogy,  California  experiment  stations, 
etc.,  becoming  almost  as  rare  as  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey volumes. 

— Charles  H.  Shinn. 
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There  is  a  rumor  from  Publishers'  Row  that  the 
filing  of  an  affidavit  similar  in  form  to  the  following 
will  hereafter  be  a  necessary  preliminary  on  the 
part  of  authors  in  submitting  the  manuscripts  of 
novels  for  publication : 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  the  under- 
signed, "Pro  Bono  Publico,"  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  the  author  of  a  novel  of  85,000  words, 
more  or  less,  entitled,  "John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
the  Twain  Euphonious  and  Inseparable" ; 

That  the  story  is  not  rendered  into  modern  Eng- 
lish from  an  original  manuscript  written  by  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  author,  and  found  in  a  cer- 
tain oaken  chest  or  secret  drawer; 

That  it  is  not  a  memoir,  diary  or  record  of  events 
that  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  "Good  Queen 
Bess,"  or  of  the  most  valiant  monarch,  Louis  the 
loist,  or  of  any  other  sovereign,  prince  or  potentate. 

That  it  contains  not  a  single  reference  to  suits  oi 


armor,  dungeons,  lettres-de-cachet  or  privy  seals; 
nor  to  Knights  of  the  This  and  That  or  Lords  of 
the  Thus  and  So; 

That  he  (the  author)  hereby  covenants  and 
agrees,  if,  among  its  pages,  a  duel  be  fought  or  a 
solitary  sword  even  so  much  as  leaps  from  its 
scabbard,  to  forfeit  his  entire  right,  title  and  interest 
in  the  manuscript  to  the  discoverer  of  such  duel  or 
of  such  sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard; 

That  the  author  hereby  still  further  covenants 
and  agrees  Ton  his  part)  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
book  of  Author's  Foreword,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Sketch  of  "The  Author  and  the  Book,"  and  his 
Picture ; 

That  the  book  is  written  (to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge)  in  United  States  English  (save  the 
mark!),  and  contains  no  quotations  of  any  kind, 
save  those  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (and  these  not 
from  choice,  but  of  necessity) ; 

That  the  story  treats  of  the  lives  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  but  not  of  their  Adventures 
(praise  God,  they  had  none!),  and,  incidentally,  of 
the  most  modest  damsel,  Virgin  Page,  who  at  all 
times  appears  most  becomingly  habited  (generally 
bound  in  cloth),  never  once  donning  doublet  and 
hose  or  other  male  attire. 

That  the  author  further  covenants  and  agrees, 
provided  the  sales  of  this  book  exceed  75,000 
copies,  under  no  circumstances  to  attempt  the 
writing  of  any  novel  or  tale  after  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  story  herein  named,  and,  to  evade  a 
possible  temptation  so  to  do,  he  hereby  binds  him- 
self for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  book  herein  named,  to  write 
"pot-boilers,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  text  that  ac- 
companies the  illustrations  in  the  up-to-date  ten 
cent  magazines,  thus  absolutely  precluding  the  pro- 
duction of  literary  work  of  whatsoever  description 
during  the  time  specified; 

That  the  author  covenants  and  agrees  in  no  event 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  dramatization  of  this 
storv  under  a  term  of  seventy-five  years  from  date 
of  publication,  it  being  his  most  cherished  wish 
that,  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century,  "John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  the  Twain  Euphonious  and 
Inseparable,"  shall  be  subjected  to  no  profaner 
touch  than  the  mellowing  one  of  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

and  seal  this day  of ,  in  the  year  1900. 

"Pro  Bono  Publico" 
(Author's  Signature). 
Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Presence  of 
"A  Delighted  Contemporaneous  Opinion" 
(Signature  of  Witness). 

— Eloi  De  Vaux,  in  "Smart  Set." 
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FAMOUS    BOOK    SALEvS    IN    PHILADEL- 
PHIA   SINCE    THE    TIME    OF 
FRANKLIN. 

For  records  of  book  auction  sales  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  Revolution  one  must  rely  on  Pennsyl- 
vania's early  papers,  "The  American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury," "Keimer's  Universal  Instructor,"  "Frank- 
lin's Pennsylvania  Gazette"  and  "The  Pennsylvania 
Journal."  The  date  of  the  first  auction  in  the 
Quaker  town  is  still  lost  in  obscurity,  though  one 
of  the  earliest  libraries  disposed  of  was  probably 
that  of  Charles  Read,  whose  books  were  advertised 
for  in  1737  in  the  fashion  peculiar  to  those  days.  A 
number  of  books  from  Read's  library  can  be  traced 
to-day,  among-  them  being  the  copy  of  the  "Laws 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  Philadelphia, 
Andrew  Bradford,  1728,  which  bears  on  page  i  this 
inscription:  "Charles  Read.  The  gift  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Bradford." 

In  "The  Weekly  Mercury"  of  June  29,  1738,  ap- 
pears a  reference  to  the  library  of  Joseph  Growdon, 
"late  Attorney  General  of  this  province,"  those  who 
had  borrowed  any  books  belonging  to  the  estate 
being  desired  to  return  them.  The  Growdon 
library  contained  "most  of  the  Reports,  Entries,  and 
other  Law  Books  Extant,  with  a  valuable  Collec- 
tion of  Divinity,  History,  Mathematicks,"  etc.,  of 
which  a  catalogue  was  to  be  seen  "with  the  said 
Executrix  (Hannah  Growdon)  at  the  house  of  Sam- 
uel Hasell,  Esq.,  in  Front  Street."  A  few  years 
later  Benjamin  Franklin  seems  to  have  become  a 
book  auctioneer,  and  it  is  a  not  uninteresting  fact 
that  his  name  appears  on  the  earliest  Philadelphia 
book  sale  catalogues  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  latter,  which  exist  in  the  unique  copy  secured 
by  the  late  Thomas  J.  McKee  at  the  second  Brin- 
ley  sale,  has  the  following  title  page :  "A  Cata- 
logue of  choice  and  valuable  Books,  consisting  of 
near  600  Volumes,  on  Divinity,  History,  Law, 
Physic,  Mathematics,  &c.,  to  be  sold,  for  ready 
money  only,  by  Benj.  Franklin,  beginning  April 
II,  1774." 

The  exact  number  of  auction  sales  held  by  the 
man  who  achieved  so  much  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, in  politics,  and  in  diplomacy,  is  not  known. 
Another  sale  probably  conducted  by  him  occurred 
in  March,  1745.  "The  Pennsylvania  Gazette"  ad- 
vertised that  the  catalogue  of  books  to  be  sold  at 
auction  is  to  be  "given  gratis,"  the  collection  con- 
sisting of  over  600  volumes.  A  little  later  a  sup- 
plement was  advertised  as  "just  published,"  but 
both  the  catalogue  and  its  supplement  seem  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  most  early  book  lists.  In  his 
"Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1685-1784," 
Charles  R.  Hildeburn  gives  information  as  to  other 


early  book  auctions,  the  catalogues  of  which  are 
now  of  excessive  rarity.  From  one  of  these  entries 
we  learn  that  a  book  sale  was  held  by  William 
Bradford,  beginning  April  20,  1751,  and  another 
advertises  "a  Catalogue  of  Books  which  will  begin 
to  be  sold  at  auction  on  Nov.  25,  1751,  at  Mr.  Vi- 
dal's  long  Room  in  Second  Street."  A  somewhat 
extensive  sale  was  that  held  by  William  Bradford, 
beginning  January  17,  1759,  when  a  collection  of 
"above  2,000  volumes  of  valuable  Books  mostly 
new,"  was  disposed  of.  Another  entry  in  Hilde- 
burn records  a  sale  held  by  William  Dunlap  some 
time  in  1760. 

A  considerable  figure  in  the  Philadelphia  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Robert 
Bell,  the  Scotch  "Professor  of  Auctioneering,"  who 
came  to  this  city  in  1768  from  Dublin,  where  he 
had  sold  books  with  the  facetious  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens.  Thus,  two  years  after  James  Chris- 
tie founded  his  business  in  London,  Bell  began  to 
sell  books  at  auction  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  very 
successful,  for,  like  the  "princely  minded"  seller  of 
pictures,  he  had  the  Scotch  genius  for  exactly  that 
art  of  attracting  people  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
success  in  auctioneering.  In  1768,  too,  he  turned 
publisher  of  books  as  well  as  seller  of  them,  and 
printed  the  first  American  editions  of  Goldsmith's 
"Traveller"  and  Johnson's  "Rasselas."  With  the 
exception  of  Andrew  Steuart,  who  had  reprinted  a 
number  of  popular  English  works,  he  was,  in  Mr. 
Hildeburn's  words,  "the  first  to  present,  in  home- 
made garb,  a  judicious  selection  from  every  class 
of  literature  current  in  England."  His  "Universal 
Library,  in  Third  Street,  next  door  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,"  became  a  noted  place,  much  of  the  liter- 
ary life  of  Philadelphia  centering  about  it,  and  in 
1784  we  find  his  book  shop  figuring  in  the  lively 
though  now  little  known  "Philadelphiad ;  or.  New 
Picture  of  the  City,  Interspersed  with  a  candid  re- 
view and  display  of  some  first-class  Modern  Char- 
acters of  Both  Sexes."  A  man  of  many  interests 
and  many  accomplishments,  he  was  ever  modest, 
and  described  himself  simi^h'  as  ''Robert  Bell, 
Printer,  Bookseller,  Book-Auctioneer,  and  Prove- 
dore  to  the  Sentimentalists  in  America." 

Though  in  shrewdness  Bell  resembled  Christie, 
he  may  rather  be  called  the  Edwards  than  the 
Christie  of  America.  It  was  about  the  time  James 
Edwards  was  holding  book  auctions  at  the  Great 
Room  in  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, that  Bell  was  selling  books  at  "public  vendue" 
at  the  University  Library,  in  the  Quaker  town. 
Both  men  could  advertise  well  the  volumes  that 
passed  through  their  hands,  but  though  Edwards 
was  fortunate  enough  to  superintend  the  dispersion 
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of  collections  far  more  important  than  any  then 
formed  in  this  country,  Bell  fairly  outdid  the  Lon- 
don man  in  his  methods  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  wares  he  had  for  sale.  His  first  book  auction 
was  held  on  May  4,  1768,  though  his  earliest  sale 
of  real  interest  occurred  on  May  8,  1769,  when  the 
library  of  David  James  Dove  came  under  the  ham- 
mer. He  had  sales  in  1770,  1771,  1772  and  in  1773, 
made  up  of  books  from  early  Philadelphia  private 
libraries  and  from  his  importations  from  London. 
During  the  year  1774,  when  he  had  many  auctions, 
he  issued,  in  support  of  a  petition  to  the  Assembly 
to  authorize  book  sales,  a  "Memorandum"  of  two 
leaves  to  the  effect  that  "the  more  books  are  sold, 
the  more  will  be  sold,  is  an  established  truth,  well 
known  to  every  liberal  reader  and  to  every  book- 
seller of  experience."  He  held  sales  in  1775,  but  in 
1776  he  did  more  publishing  than  auctioneering. 
In  1777  he  resumed  the  business  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  until  1784  conducted  yearly  a  large  number  of 
book  sales.  In  the  latter  year  he  published  an 
octavo  of  seven  pages  with  this  title :  "Bell's  Ad- 
dress to  Every  Free-Man,  but  Especially  to  the 
Free  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  Concerning  a 
Tyrannical  Embargo,  Now  Laid  Upon  the  Free- 
Sale  of  Books  by  Auction."  The  last  auction 
which  he  is  known  to  have  held  in  Philadelphia  oc- 
curred on  April  22,  1784. 

The  advertisements  of  Bell's  auctions  were  often 
quaintly  worded,  most  of  them  being  much  more 
picturesque  than  the  following  taken  from  Brad- 
ford's "Pennsylvania  Journal"  of  April  27,  1774: 
"About  the  17th  or  i8th  of  May,  1774,  when  the 
Synod  commenceth  at  Philadelphia,  an  Auction  of 
Books,  consisting  of  history,  divinity  and  miscel- 
laneous literary  entertainment,  is  intended  by 
Robert  Bell,  Bookseller  and  Auctioneer,  at  the 
University  Library  in  Third  Street.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  choose  to  have  any  Books  ex- 
hibited by  Auction,  and  are  satisfied  to  take  the 
chance  of  such  price  as  the  public  will  give,  are  re- 
quested to  send  them  early,  that  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  printed  catalogue."  Usually  his  an- 
nouncements of  sales  were  headed  in  this  fashion : 
"A  small  collection  of  Sentimental  Food  is  to  be 
exhibited  at  Auction  by  Robert  Bell,  on  the  15th, 
1 6th  and  17th  of  January,  1778."  Bell's  hours  of 
sale  were  generally  from  6  to  9  in  the  evening,  and 
his  auctioneer  for  a  time  was  John  Bayard,  who 
also  sold  goods  at  the  City  Vendue  Store,  in  Front 
Street.  Beginning  October  23,  T781,  Bayard  con- 
ducted for  Bell  an  interesting  sale,  which  was  thus 
advertised :  "Jewels  and  diamonds  for  Senti- 
mentalists, consisting  of  a  very  considerable  variety 
of  the  most  excellent  ancient  and  modern  authors 


in  arts,  sciences,  poets,  plays,  novels  and  entertain- 
ment." Previous  to  a  sale  held  February  19,  1783, 
he  advertised  that  "the  gentlemen  of  the  law  and  all 
the  other  friends  to  polite  literature  are  requested 
to  send  or  call  for  catalogues,"  while  in  reference 
to  a  library  sold  December  3,  1783,  he  announced 
that  "a  considerable  variety  of  the  most  excellent 
authors  in.  Arts,  Sciences  and  Entertainment  will 
be  instantaneously  sold  or  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  company." 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Robert  Bell,  publisher, 
supplied  to  the  public  "a  variety  of  entertainment" 
as  novel  as  that  furnished  by  Robert  Bell,  book 
auctioneer.  Many  of  his  books  being  published  by 
subscription,  it  was  his  custom  to  issue  in  advance 
a  prospectus,  which  he  circulated  among  "the 
friends  to  polite  literature."  In  1772  he  sought 
subscribers  to  Blackstone  with  this  invitation :  "In- 
tentional encouragers,  who  wish  for  a  participation 
of  this  sentimental  banquet,  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  Robert  Bell."  The  rarest  of  his 
publications  is  his  edition  of  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost"  and  "Paradise  Regained,"  issued  in  two 
octavo  volumes  in  1777,  but  hardly  less  scarce  is 
Col.  Ethan  Allen's  "Narrative  of  His  Captivity," 
1779,  for  which  Bell  charged  "ten  paper  dollars." 
Among  his  reprints  of  standard  English  works 
were  the  "Poetical  Works  of  Lady  Montague," 
1769;  Robertson's  "Charles  V.,"  1770;  Hume'3 
"England,"  1771 ;  Leland's  "Ireland,"  1773  ;  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  1776;  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  1778; 
Chesterfield's  "Select  Letters,"  1778,  and  Sterne's 
"Letters,"  1778.  In  the  latter  year  he  also  reprint- 
ed Rochfoucauld's  "Maxims  and  Moral  Reflec- 
tions "  from  the  London  edition  of  1775,  and  later 
in  1778  issued  an  edition  of  Voltaire.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Paine's  "Common  Sense"  was  published  bv 
him  in  January,  1776,  but  after  his  quarrel  with  the 
author  he  got  out  a  book  called  "Additions  to  Com- 
mon Sense,"  with  which  Paine  had  nothing  to  do. 
During  the  Revolutionary  days  his  press  was  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  several  foreign  military  works  and 
a  great  number  of  proclamations  coming  from  it. 
In  1776  he  printed  Hugh  M.  Breckinridge's  "Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  a  Dramatic  Piece  of  Five  Acts," 
ana  in  1777  issued  the  same  author's  "Death  of 
General  Montgomery,  a  Tragedy."  These  plays 
are  now  eagerly  sought  for  by  dramatic  collectors, 
tliough  they  are  no  less  highly  prized  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  early  American  copper  plate  en- 
graving, Norman's  frontisjiicccs  being  remarkable 
examples  of  primitive  work. 

Robert  Bell  disappeared  from  l'hiladcli-)hia  in 
1784,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    Little  is  known  of  his 
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life  before  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  informa- 
tion extant  relative  to  his  last  days  is  scantier. 
Though  a  strang;e  and  singularly  eccentric  being, 
his  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  alert  intelli- 
gences of  his  time.  He  well  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered to-day,  for  the  annals  of  American  book  auc- 
tions contain  no  figure  so  picturesque  as  that  of  the 
man  who  subscribed  himself  the  "humjt)le  prove- 
dore  to  the  sentimentalists." 

Among  Bell's  rivals  toward  the  end  of  his  career 
were  Samuel  Dellap,  John  Dunlap,  William  Brown 
and  Alexander  Boyd.  Dellap  held  sales  in  1778, 
Dunlap  sold  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Francis  August 
31,  1780,  and  Brown  dispersed  the  "collection  of 
valuable  books"  formed  by  David  Franks  at  the 
latter's  residence,  in  Second  street,  beginning  No- 
vember I,  1780.  Boyd  held  a  number  of  sales  in 
the  early  eighties,  and  from  "The  Pennsylvania 
Packet"  of  January  23,  1781,  one  of  his  advertise- 
ments is  taken :  "Northern-liberty  Auction  Room, 
kept  by  Alexander  Boyd  &  Co.,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Second  street.  A  Vendue  will  be  held  every  Tues- 
day, at  said  Auction  Room,  to  begin  precisely  at 
Ten  o'clock.  The  Favours  of  the  Public  in  that 
way  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  due  attention 
paid  to  the  business."  From  "The  Packet"  of 
March  9,  1784,  it  seems  that  the  Northern  Liberty 
Auction  Room  had  been  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Vine  and  Third  streets,  where  sales  would  be  held 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday  by  Alexander  Boyd  and 
John  Bayard,  the  latter  having  entered  into  busi- 
ness with  Boyd,  "the  Favours  of  their  Friends  as 
may  have  Business  in  that  line"  being  solicited. 
One  of  the  first  sales  held  by  Boyd  and  Bayard  oc- 
curred on  March  11,  12  and  13,  1784,  when  a  "col- 
lection of  modern  erudition"  was  dispersed.  Cata- 
logues were  to  be  had  at  the  auctioneer's  store  and 
at  William  Pritchard's  library,  in  Market  street. 
An  auction  possessing  greater  interest  was  that  held 
on  Thursday,  March  10,  1784,  at  the  residence  of 
Pierre  Eugene  du  Simitiere,  when  the  latter's 
household  effects  were  disposed  of.  The  catalogue, 
simply  a  folio  broadside,  contains  thirty-six  lots. 
Under  No.  17  is  grouped  Americana,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  which  was  bought  for  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  which  thus  secured  some  of  the 
most  valuable  books  now  in  its  collection. 

In  "The  Packet"  of  February  23,  1787,  appears 
this  advertisement :  "Pritchard's  Auction  Room, 
under  the  Great  Lamp  in  Pewter-Platter-Alley, 
where  a  Collection  containing  several  English, 
French  and  Latin  publications  of  Genius,  Taste, 
Erudition,  and  Science,  will  be  sold."  On  March 
30  and  31,  1787,  Pritchard  sold  a  library  that  in- 
cluded "a  variety  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  of 


real  merit,"  which  was  a  rather  novel  way  to  phrase 
it.  "The  Packet"  of  April  20,  1787,  contained  the 
name  of  a  new  auctioneer,  P.  Duplessis,  who  sold 
on  that  day  at  his  Long-Room,  in  Church  Alley, 
near  Third  street,  the  libraries  of  Samuel  Wharton 
and  Samuel  Garrigues.  Tlie  name  of  Samuel  Del- 
lap  reappears  in  August,  1787,  when  he  was  hold- 
ing book  auctions  in  Water  street,  three  doors  be- 
low Market,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  of 
each  week.  Two  months  later  Dellap  was  located 
in  Third  street,  corner  of  Chestnut,  where  books 
were  "taken  in  to  be  sold  by  auction."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1789  Colonel  John  Patton  was  conducting 
sales  at  the  City  Auction  Store,  where  on  July  2d 
he  dispersed  "a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
books,  including  the  best  London  editions."  In 
the  latter  part  of  1791  C.  and  Thomas  Hiltzheimer 
succeeded  Patton,  and  held  several  book  sales,  while 
on  December  30,  1791,  John  Connelly  &  Co.  sold  at 
the  old  City  Auction  Store,  78  South  Front  street, 
a  collection  described  as  "valuable,"  though  its 
quality  was  probably  not  high. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  auctioneers  who  fol- 
lowed Bell  was  undoubtedly  Edward  Pole,  who 
early  in  1793  had  a  real  estate  office  at  38  Chestnut 
street.  Later  Pole  was  selling  books  at  auction  at 
95  Front  street,  near  Water,  and  on  December  28, 
1793,  at  the  residence  of  Alexander  Murray,  D.  D., 
210  North  Front  street,  he  disposed  of  the  latter's 
library,  which  was  glowingly  described  as  "the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books  ever 
offered  at  public  auction  in  this  city,  including 
7,000  volumes,  upon  Theology,  Law,  Physic,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Philolgy,  Belles  Letters,  As- 
tronomy, Geography,  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c."  For 
a  number  of  years  Pole  also  conducted  sales  at  the 
Horse  Market,  where  he  sold  houses,  lands,  ship- 
ping, stock,  etc.,  while  at  his  own  auction  room  he 
disposed  of  dry  goods,  merchandise,  groceries,  etc., 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  being  reserved 
for  book  sales,  the  auctions  beginning  at  6  in  the 
evening,  and  no  sales  occurring  between  April  and 
October  of  each  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pole  removed  to  34 
Dock  street,  the  firm  becoming  "Edward  Pole  & 
Co."  On  July  12,  1798,  Pole  &  Co.  sold,  "at  Mr. 
Armstrong's  office  in  Chestnut  street,  next  to  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  all  the  law  library  of  the 
late  Jacob  Bankson."  The  library  of  Joseph 
Thomas  was  sold  by  the  firm  at  34  Dock  street  on 
December  31,  1798,  beginning  at  2  p.  m.  "The  sale 
will  be  continued,"  they  announced,  "until  the 
whole  is  disposed  of,  and  when  it  is  dark  the  auc- 
tion room  will  be  lighted  up,  as  the  auctioneers  in- 
tend closing  the  sale  on  this  day.    The  books  are 
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well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Amateurs  of  Liter- 
ature, being  as  handsome  and  well-chosen  a  collec- 
tion as  ever  were  offered  for  sale  in  this  city,  and 
are  in  prime  condition."  During  1798  and  1799 
Pole  &  Co.  were  rivaled  in  the  book  auction  line  by 
William  Cobbett,  who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1792,  engaging  in  the  book  business  and  editing 
"The  Censor"  and  "Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette." 
In  "The  Gazette"  for  March  27,  1798,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  "William  Cobbett  has  for  sale  a  num- 
ber of  books,  which,  if  not  soon  disposed  of,  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Vendue."  On  April  2,  1798,  he  sold 
at  auction  "some  valuable  books."  One  of  the  last 
sales  held  by  him  occurred  on  December  14,  1799, 
when  he  sold  at  3  South  Front  street,  beginning  at 
9  in  the  morning,  a  variety  of  books."  Once  we 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  advertisements  of  auctioneers  lose  their 
interest  and  even  their  quaintness.  During  what 
have  been  described  as  the  sad  gray  days  of  depres- 
sion and  inertia  that  followed  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Washington,  book  collectors 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  and  the  libra- 
ries that  came  into  the  market  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Revolutionary  times.  We  must  pass 
over  nearly  fifty  years  before  we  come  to  sales  that 
possessed  any  degree  of  importance.  During  that 
half  a  century  the  auction  house  of  Moses  Thomas 
&  Son  had  been  established  and  had  dispersed  hun- 
dreds of  libraries,  hardly  one  of  which  deserves  to 
be  described  at  length.  The  most  important  sale 
held  by  them  before  1850  was  that  of  the  collection 
of  David  Hoffman,  his  law  books  being  sold  at  93 
Walnut  street  June  17,  1847,  ^^'^  following  day, 
and  his  "miscellaneous  library"  June  22,  etc.,  the 
sales  commencing  at  7  '.30  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Like  Boston,  Philadelphia  suffers  by  comparison 
with  New  York  when  the  number  of  its  book  auc- 
tions is  considered,  but  that  is  because  some  of  its 
chief  libraries  were  sent  here  for  dispersion.  In 
1864  the  Andrew  Wight  collection  of  Americana 
came  to  New  York  to  be  sold,  the  interesting 
library  of  J.  B.  Fisher  following  in  1866,  the  very 
important  collection  of  Richard  W.  Roche  in  1867, 
and  Dr.  Gilbert's  fine  though  little  known  library 
in  1873.  The  most  noteworthy  sale  held  by  Thomas 
&  Sons  between  i860  and  1876  was  that  of  the  Dr. 
Robert  Morris  collection,  sold  at  139  and  141  South 
Fourth  street,  November  19  and  20,  1867.  The 
collection,  which  comprised  1,567  lots,  contained 
some  remarkable  examples  of  early  printing  and 
early  English  books.  The  "Boccaccio"  of  1503, 
from  Verard's  press,  fetched  $110;  Bishop's  "Beau- 
tiful Blossoms,"  London,  1577,  a  great  rarity,  $55, 
and   Braham's   "History   of   Georgia,"   Wormsloe, 


1849,  one  of  the  five  copies  on  plate  paper,  $75. 
The  catalogue  had  at  the  end  a  list  of  161  rare 
books,  which  were  reserved  to  be  sold  at  private 
sale.  Whether  they  were  or  were  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
very  remarkable  books  there  described  was  the 
"Fayts  of  Arms  and  Chivalry,"  printed  by  Caxton 
in  1489,  of  which  Blades  enumerates  twenty-one 
copies.  This  particular  copy,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility belonged  to  a  certain  New  York  bibliophile 
whose  public  and  private  sales  were  numerous,  had 
one  leaf  inlaid  and  two  in  fac-simile,  and  was  bound 
in  russia  by  Charles  Lewis. 

On  November  28,  1876,  Thomas  &  Sons  sold 
that  portion  of  George  Washington's  library  which 
was  inherited  by  Lawrence  Washington.  The  prices 
realized  were  small,  but  the  books  that  sold  then  for 
such  sums  as  $5  and  $10  have  since  met  with  proper 
.'Ppreciation.  Passing  such  sales  as  the  Henry  D. 
Gilpir..  1878  (Thomas  Birch  &  Son),  the  Samuel 
R.  Phillips,  1880  (Thomas  &  Sons),  and  the  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  1883  (Henkels  &  Tripple),  we  come 
to  the  first  of  the  Washington  auctions.  There 
were  in  all  five  sales  of  Washington's  books,  manu- 
scripts, relics,  etc.,  held  by  Stan.  V.  Henkels  for 
Thomas  Birch's  Sons,  at  mo  Chestnut  street,  De- 
cember 10-12,  1890;  April  21-23, "1891;  December 
15-16,  1891 ;  April  5-6,  1892,  and  December  6-7, 
1892.  A  sale  of  unvisual  interest  was  that  of  the  col- 
lection of  Washington's  books  and  letters  formed 
by  John  R.  Baker,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  pur- 
chasers at  the  Washington  sale  in  1876.  The  Baker 
sale  was  held  by  Thomas  Birch's  Sons  February 
11-12,  1891,  but,  though  the  collection  was  far  too 
important  to  be  briefly  dismissed,  considerations 
limit  one.  There  were  915  lots  in  all,  and  the  high- 
est price  paid  was  the  $1,900  given  for  Washing- 
ton's copy  of  "The  Federalist." 

On  May  31  and  June  i,  1893,  Thomas  Birch's 
Sons  sold  the  collection  of  Americana  and  extra- 
illustrated  books  belonging  to  Charles  Henry  Hart. 
There  were  1,516  lots  in  all,  and  the  sale  was  im- 
portant in  many  ways.  The  extensive  library  of 
General  A.  J.  Pleasanton  was  sold  by  the  same  auc- 
tion house  March  4-8,  1895,  while  the  private  col- 
lection of  M.  Polock,  one  of  the  old-time  Philadel- 
phia booksellers,  passed  through  their  hands  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year,  the  first  part,  sold  October 
29-31,  containing  an  extraordinary  number  of 
Franklin  imprints.  The  historical  library  of  Fred- 
erick D.  Stone,  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  was  sold  October  18.  1897,  by  Davis 
&  Harvey,  with  whom  Mr.  Henkels  then  became 
associated.  Though  an  interesting  collection,  many 
of  the  most  valuable  books  in  it  wcic  added  after 
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Mr.  Stone's  death,  and  were  never  in  his  possession. 
Among  the  several  sales  of  importance  that  have 
been  held  by  Davis  &  Harvey  since  the  Stone  auc- 
tion are  the  Dr.  Leonard  R.  Koecker,  December  2, 
i8v7  (chiefly  extra-illustrated  books),  the  Howard 
Edwards,  October  19-21,  and  November  8-9,  1898 
(early  American  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books) ;  the 
Charles  H.  Rogers,  November  29-30,  1898  (modern 
authors  and  books,  with  extra  illustrations) ;  the 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  December  13,  1898  (Americana, 
early  laws,  Franklin  imprints,  etc.) ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stevens  Perry,  June  6-7,  1899  (Americana  of 
minor  interest),  and  the  Thomas  Lee  Marshall, 
May  16,  1900  (fine  editions  and  Kelmscott  Press 
publications).  The  latter  sale  is  remarkable  for  the 
copy  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  specially  bound, 
that  fetched  $950. 

—Robert  F.  Roden,  in  "N.  Y.  Times." 
* 

HENRY   REEVE'S  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Reeve,  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.  By  John  Knox 
Laughton,  M.  A.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Henry  Reeve,  who  was  an 
English  journalist  and  for  a  time  the  editor  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  we  find  the  record  of  a  use- 
ful man.  The  anonymity  of  the  English  man  of 
the  press  kept  Reeve,  perhaps,  from  being  better 
known.  Henry  Reeve,  who  was  born  in  1813, 
sprang  from  a  literary  stock,  his  father,  a  Norwich  - 
doctor,  having  been  among  the  early  contributors 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  The  young  man  was 
educated  at  Norwich,  then  went  to  Geneva,  but  did 
not  enter  any  university.  Early  in  life  he  lived  in 
Paris,  and  came  in  contact  with  such  people  of  dis- 
tinction as  Victor  Plugo  and  Cousin.  In  1835 
Reeve  writes  to  his  mother : 

"Thackeray  is  flourishing,  and  after  the  opera 
we  took  tea  and  had  a  long  talk  of  the  doings  of 
French  artists.  He  complains  of  the  impurity  of 
their  ideas  and  of  the  jargon  of  a  corrupt  life, 
which  they  so  unwisely  admit  into  their  painting 
rooms.  Thackeray's  drawing — if  I  may  judge  by 
his  notebook — is  as  pure  and  accurate  as  any  I 
have  seen.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  would  willingly 
set  to  copy  a  picture  of  Raphael's — as  far  at  least 
as  the  drawing  goes ;  but  he  does  not  seem  likely 
to  get  into  a  system  of  massive  coloring,  if  I  may 
judge  by  what  he  said." 

No  one  questions  Thackeray's  literary  ability, 
but  he  was  about  the  last  man  to  whom  either  the 
drawing  or  coloring  of  a  Raphael  could  be  in- 
trusted. 

Writing  further  of  Thackeray,  Reeve  adds : 


"I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Thackeray  this  last 
week.  That  excellent  and  facetious  being  is  at  the 
present  moment  editing  an  English  paper  here,  in 
opposition  to  Galignani's.  But  what  is  more  omin- 
ous, he  has  fallen  in  love,  and  talks  of  being  mar- 
ried in  less  than  twenty  years.  What  is  there  so 
afTecting  as  matrimony !  I  dined  yesterday  with 
his  object,  who  is  a  nice,  simple,  girlish  girl — a 
niece  of  that  old  Col.  Shawe  whom  one  always 
meets  at  the  Sterlings." 

The  editor  of  these  memoirs  questions  the 
"English  paper"  Thackeray  was  to  edit.  This 
glimpse  of  that  great  romance  writer,  Balzac,  is  of 
exceeding  interest : 

"The  most  remarkable  visit  I  have  recently  made 
was  to  M.  de  Balzac,  and  I  am  indeed  embarrassed 
by  the  attempt  to  give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  this 
extraordinary  man ;  such  a  singular  contrast  of  pro- 
found philosophy — more  of  intuition  than  of  analy- 
sis— combined  with  the  variety  and  prodigality  of 
an  Eastern  story  teller,  expressed  in  a  copious  and 
brilliant  language,  frequently  degenerating  into  the 
violence  or  rising  into  the  ostentation  of  positive 
insanity,  I  have  never  met  with.  Balzac  was  seated 
in  an  elegant  apartment,  situated  at  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  this  side  of  Paris,  which  he  took  because 
from  some  whim  or  strange  reason  the  house  is 
called  'La  Fabrique  de  I'Absolu.'  To  this  Fabrique 
we  found  our  way,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long,  low 
room,  as  it  were,  between  a  study  and  a  boudoir, 
we  found  the  Magician  himself,  surrounded  by 
proofs  and  manuscripts  which  he  was  correcting 
and  composing  with  a  rapidity  that  sets  all  the 
printers  of  Paris  at  naught.  He  talked  chiefly  of 
himself,  with  the  most  boisterous  and  fantastical 
self-acclamation,  for  it  was  more  than  approbation ; 
above  all,  he  drew  out  the  lines  and  castramenta- 
tion  of  his  great  work  before  us,  to  which  all  that 
he  has  at  present  written  belongs,  and  which  will 
contain  the  circumstances  of  human  life  in  all  their 
variety,  the  motives  and  principles  of  human  action 
in  their  irrevocable  tendencies,  and,  thirdly,  the 
causes  of  activity,  and  of  thinking  and  wilHng,  in 
their  permanent  unity — a  work  which  will  reach  to 
at  least  forty  enormous  volumes,  and  will  in  all 
probability  remain  incomplete  from  the  death  or 
madness  of  its  author — the  builder  of  a  Babel 
which  he  intends  to  be  a  mark  to  all  nations,  and  to 
overshadow  the  earth." 

Balzac  must  have  been  thinking  over  his  "Come- 
die  de  la  Vie  Humaine"  in  1835.  Three  years  be- 
fore young  Reeve  at  Venice  had  met  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     He  writes : 

"We  had  the  grand  apartment  at  the  Leone 
Bianco  on   the    Grand    Canal,  till  the  ex-Empress 
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Maria  Louise  turned  us  out  of  it.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  Vienna  to  see  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  who 
was  dying.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  in  the  hotel. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Academia.  My  dog  Trevor 
jumped  into  his  gondola,  which  amused  him ;  but 
he  was  paralyzed  and  a  mere  wreck." 

De  Tocqueville,  Saint  Beuve,  Ampere,  he  dined 
with.  Mr.  Reeve's  musical  taste  v/as  excellent,  for 
he  thus  describes  a  Liszt  concert : 

"Liszt  had  already  played  a  great  fantasia  of  his 
own,  and  Beethoven's  twenty-seventh  Sonata,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  concert.  After  this  latter 
piece  he  gasped  with  emotion  as  I  took  his  hand 
and  thanked  him  for  the  divine  energy  he  had  shed 
forth.  At  last  I  had  managed  to  pierce  the  crowd, 
and  I  sat  in  the  orchestra  before  the  Duchesse  de 
R3,uzan's  box,  talking  to  her  Grace  and  Mme.  de 
Circourt,  who  was  there ;  my  chair  was  on  the  same 
board  as  Liszt's  piano  when  the  final  piece  began. 
It  was  a  duet  for  two  instruments,  beginning  with 
Mendelssohn's  'Chants  sans  Paroles,'  and  proceed- 
ing to  a  work  of  Liszt's.  We  had  already  passed 
that  delicious  chime  of  the  'Song  written  in  a  Gon- 
dola,' and  the  gay  tendrils  of  sound  in  another 
lighter  piece,  which  always  reminded  me  of  an 
Italian  vine,  when  Mrs.  Handley  played  it  to  us. 
As  the  closing  strains  began,  I  saw  Liszt's  coun- 
tenance assume  that  agony  of  expression,  mingled 
with  radiant  smiles  of  joy,  which  I  never  saw  in 
any  other  human  face  except  in  the  paintings  of 
our  Saviour  by  some  of  the  early  masters  ;  his  hands 
rushed  over  the  keys,  the  floor  on  which  I  sat 
shook  like  a  wire,  and  the  whole  audience  were 
wrapped  in  sound,  when  the  hand  and  frame  of  the 
artist  gave  way ;  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  friend 
who  was  turning  over  for  him,  and  we  bore  him  out 
in  a  strong  fit  of  hysterics.  The  efifcct  of  this  scene 
was  really  dreadful.  The  whole  room  sat  breath- 
less with  fear,  till  Hiller  came  forward  and  an- 
nounced that  Liszt  was  already  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  was  comparatively  well  again.  As 
I  handed  Mme.  de  Circourt  to  her  carriage,  we 
both  trembled  like  poplar  leaves,  and  I  tremble 
scarcely  less  as  I  write." 

At  that  time  the  greatest  of  songstresses  was 
Malibran,  and  he  writes  his  mother  of  his  emotions 
when  he  learned  that  she  was  dead  (1836). 

"I  have  not  recovered  from  the  emotion  with 
which  I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Malibran. 
I  keep  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  various  occa- 
sions and  parts  in  which  I  saw  her,  just  as  one  re- 
calls every  passage  in  the  life  of  some  dear  de- 
parted friend ;  the  whole  array  of  her  powers  passes 
before  me  like  a  pageant;  the  wasting  grief  of  her 
Desdemona,  the  passion  of  her  Amina,  the  heroism 


of  her  Arsace,  the  truth  of  her  Fidelio — it  was  in 
that  part  I  saw  her  for  the  last  time ;  and  all  these 
several  shapes  are  like  the  vanities  of  a  dream,  hav- 
ing one  soul  to  animate  them.  *  *  *  Malibran 
was  not  made  for  age,  and  I  never  saw  her  without 
feeling  that  the  light  was  wasting  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  its  splendor.  She  snapped 
like  a  string,  she  is  fallen  like  a  bird  from  its  perch ; 
and  I  trust  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that,  of  all 
the  blessings  with  which  Providence  gilds  and  en- 
riches the  children  of  genius,  that  of  early  death,  in 
the  glory  of  the  bright  sunshine  of  their  lives,  is 
not  the  least.  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young;  and  Malibran  is  gone  to  join  the  Raphaels, 
the  Novalis,  and  those  happy  spirits  who  shared  the 
gifts  of  the  angels  upon  earth.  We  shall  tell  our 
children's  children  of  her  incompai-able  sweetness ; 
and  I  trust  that  England  will  build  a  monument  of 
pure  silver  over  her  grave." 

Returning  to  London,  here  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
Guiccioli,  which  is  curious,  because  the  lady,  ac- 
cording to  Reeve,  had  literary  tastes. 

"I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  Gore  House  lately, 
attracted  and  amused  by  Mme.  de  Guiccioli,  who 
is  staying  with  my  lady.  Having  recently  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Byron,  it  is  curious  to 
me  to  compare  the  manners  and  character  of  her 
celebrated  rival.  The  Guiccioli  is  still  exceedingly 
beautiful.  She  has  sunbeams  of  hair,  a  fine  person 
and  a  milky  complexion.  Her  spirits  are  wonder- 
ful, and  her  conversation  brilliant  even  in  the  most 
witty  house  in  London.  Besides  which,  she  alone 
of  all  Italian  women  knows  some  things.  Besides 
a  fine  taste,  which  belongs  to  them  by  nature,  she 
has  a  good  share  of  literary  attainments,  which,  as 
her  beauty  fails,  will  smooth  a  track  from  coquetry 
to  pedantry,  from  the  courted  beauty  to  the  courted 
blue." 

The  young  man  must  have  been  intimate  with 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Smith  made  fun  of  Macaulay, 
for  Reeve  writes : 

"We  got  Sydney  on  the  overpowering  topic  of 
Macaulay.  Macaulay  is  laying  waste  society  with 
his  waterspouts  of  talk ;  people  in  his  company 
burst  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  dropping  in  a 
word ;  he  confounds  soliloquy  and  colloquy.  Noth- 
ing could  equal  my  diversion  at  seeing  T.  B.  M. 
go  to  the  Council  the  other  day  in  a  fine  laced  coat, 
neat  green  bodied  glass  chariot  and  a  feather  in  his 
hat.  Sydney  S.  had  said  to  Lord  Melbourne  that 
Macaulay  was  a  book  in  breeches.  Lord  M.  told 
the  Oueen ;  so  whenever  she  sees  her  new  Secre- 
tary  at  War  she  goes  into  fits  t)f  laughter.  I  said 
that  the  worst  feature  in  Macaulay's  character  was 
his  appalling  memory ;  he  has  a  weapon  niore  than 
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any  one  else  in  the  world's  tournament.  'Aye,  in- 
deed,' said  S.  S.,  'why,  he  could  repeat  the  whole 
History  of  the  Virtuous  Blue-Coat  Boy,  in  three 
vols.,  post  8vo.,  without  a  slip.  He  should  take  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  every  morn- 
ing to  correct  his  retentive  powers.'  " 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  perfectly  artistic 
dinner  at  Chorley's,  that  red-headed  musical  critic, 
crabbed  Samuel  Rogers,  so  cordially  detested : 

"Chorley's  dinner  was  wonderfully  brilliant. 
The  Amphitryon  sat  between  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona — Fanny  Kemble  and  Pauline  Viardot.  The 
Cushman  did  not  appear,  but  Edward  Devrient 
came  and  the  Halles.  Conversation  on  the  decline 
of  the  drama  in  England,  Mrs.  Kemble  declaring 
society  had  outgrown  the  theater,  and  Devrient 
maintaining  this  was  impossible  in  the  country  of 
Shakespeare.  It  ended  in  my  challenging  Fanny 
K.  to  read  a  French  play,  in  Halle's  playing  a  mag- 
nificent sonata,  in  Devrient's  reading  the  Oster-tag 
scene  from  'Faust,'  in  Viardot's  singing,  and  in 
Fanny  K,  reading  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  com- 
pressed. However,  before  we  reached  the  later 
portions  of  this  splendid  programme  I  was  obliged 
to  go  home  to  do  some  work." 

In  1840  Reeve  first  appeared  in  politics,  not 
openly,  but  as  an  intermediary.  He  may  have  been 
sent  by  the  English  Government;  anyhow,  he  met 
Thiers,  and  tried  to  smooth  over  matters  between 
England  and  France.  He  held  then  a  minor  Gov- 
ernment position.  About  this  time,  1840,  he  com- 
menced his  connection  with  the  "London  Times," 
Barnes  being  the  editor,  and  for  fifteen  years  Reeve 
wrote  leaders  for  the  Thunderer.  He  tells  how  his 
service  was  continued  for  fifteen  years  up  to  1855. 
in  which  time  he  had  contributed  "2,482  full-paid 
articles,  receiving  for  them  £13,000."  Then  in 
Delane's  time  there  was  a  row.  Reeve  says  his 
articles  were  garbled.  He  resigned,  "and  fell  back 
on  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  " 

In  1856  Reeve  wrote  in  diary  the  following: 

"The  great  talk  of  the  day  is  Macaulay's  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  of  his  history,  which  has,  upon  the 
whole,  disappointed  people.  Expectation  had  been 
raised  too  high;  25,000  copies  were  sold  the  first 
day,  weighing  sixty-one  tons,  and  all  the  world  set 
to  work  to  read  the  book.  But  it  wearies  by  the 
sustained  effort  of  the  style,  and  having  looked  into 
some  of  the  authorities  I  am  astonished  at  its  in- 
accuracies. There  is  a  capital  article  in  the  'Times' 
of  to-day  on  the  book  by  S.  Lucas.  The  blunder 
about  Shomberg  was  discovered  by  myself,  on  a 
hint  from  Panizzi.  I  wrote  to  Macaulay  on  it,  and 
he  admitted  it  to  be  'a  blemish.'  Sir  J.  Stephens 
said  to  me  that  it  was  'the   most  valuable   and  in- 


imitable of  books,'  but  with  all  its  brilliancy,  there 
is  a  want  of  temper,  of  truth  and  of  taste  about  it 
which  makes  me  feel  I  had  rather  not  have  written 
it." 

The  mistake  that  cocksure  man  Macaulay  made 
was  that  he  put  Shomberg  to  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  whereas  it  was  at  St.  Patrick's.  Louis  Na- 
poleon at  Gore  House  Reeve  does  not  mention,  but 
some  one  writes  him  a  letter  about  the  Prince  in 
1882,  describing  Louis  in  his  younger  days. 

"At  one  time  of  my  life  I  knew  Hortense  and 
Louis  Bonaparte  intimately.  Hortense  was  an 
agreeable  woman — very  French,  but  lively  and  full 
of  anecdote.  She  had  been,  and  was,  tres  galance, 
but  with  decency.  When  I  knew  her  at  Rome  she 
was  near  fifty,  and,  though  not  handsome,  had  still 
the  appearance  of  once  having  been  a  desirable 
woman.  *  *  *  Her  son  was  then  with  her — a 
youth  of  my  own  age,  with  whom  I  was  intimate 
without  liking  him.  He  was  cold,  disagreeable  and 
full  of  pretension ;  silent  and  reserved  in  his  own 
family,  and  anxious  for  distinction,  which  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  accord  him.  I  believe — contrary 
to  the  usual  opinion — that  he  was  the  son  of  Louis 
Bonaparte ;  he  was  like  him.  He  was  short,  not  ill- 
made,  but  ungraceful ;  his  face  was  plain,  his  skin 
bad,  complexion  muddy,  small  pig's  eyes,  a  coarse 
nose  and  mouth,  lank  hair,  with  little  expression, 
and  what  he  had  far  from  good.  Neither  I  nor  any 
that  then  knew  him  thought  him  at  all  clever.  I 
remember  he  got  into  a  ludicrous  scrape  by  in- 
truding in  female  attire  into  the  apartments  of  the 
mistress  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whence  he 
was  kicked  out  with  every  circumstance  of  igno- 
miny." 

As  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  Reeve 
was,  as  he  should  have  been,  autocratic.  He  always 
favored  anonymity.  Froude's  "The  Divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon"  he  did  not  like,  and  so  an 
unfavorable  criticism  appeared  in  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review."  This  is  Mr.  Reeve's  letter  to  Mr. 
Longman : 

"December  26,  1891 — I  thought  it  best  to  tell 
Froude  frankly  that  the  review  of  his  book  ('The 
Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon')  in  the  'Edin- 
burgh' would  be  an  unfavorable  one.  At  the  same 
time  I  disclaimed  in  the  strongest  language  any 
disposition  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  himself. 
Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  ascribe  adverse  criti- 
cism of  his  works  to  personal  animosity,  which,  in 
his  case,  is  entirely  w^anting. 

"It  is  a  painful  necessity.  Froude  and  his  book 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But 
the  judicial  character  and  consistency,  and,  I  may 
say,  honor,  of  the  'Review'  absolutely  require  that 
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the  truth  should  be  told  about  the  book.  I  should 
consider  it  a  derogation  to  my  duty  to  the  'Review' 
if,  from  personal  motives  or  affection,  I  suppressed 
an  adverse  criticism  of  a  work  which  imperatively 
demands  an  answer.  *  *  *  j  have  modified 
so  far  as  possible  any  expressions  which  appeared 
to  be  of  too  censorious  a  character;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  condemning  a  mistaken  book  be- 
cause the  author  is  a  personal  friend.  'Vindex 
damnatur  si  nocens  absolvitur'  is  our  motto." 

Innumerable  are  the  extracts  which  can  be  taken 
from  this  volume.  We  conclude  with  this  happy 
description  of  the  gillies'  ball  at  Balmoral,  when  the 
Queen  was  young: 

"We  drove  up  to  the  castle,  which  is  eight  miles 
off,  through  a  fine  wooded  glen,  in  the  moonlight. 
On  arriving  we  waited  in  the  library,  when  arrived 
Lady  John  Russell  and  her  boys,  the  Farquharsons 
of  Invercauld,  young  Peel,  the  William  Russells, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  then  the  Court.  Nobody 
was  in  mourning,  as  it  was  a  birthday;  the  Queen 
in  white,  with  a  floating  sash  of  royal  Stuart  tartan 
from  her  shoulders ;  about  half  the  men  in  kilts. 
The  Queen  made  a  circle,  and  then  we  went  into 
the  ballroom,  where  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  tenants,  servants,  etc.,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  assembled.  Reels  then  began, 
which  were  danced  with  great  energy,  and  also  jigs 
— very  droll.  Prince  Authur  danced  like  mad,  and 
Princess  Alice  was  'weel  ta'en  out'  by  the  game- 
keeper. I  stood  in  a  corner  talking  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  etc.  At  last  the  Prince  came  round  and 
conversed  very  courteously  for  ten  minutes.     *     * 

All  this  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  the  Queen 
withdrew  into  the  supper-room,  where  there  were 
sandwiches  and  champagne.  She  went  round 
again  and  talked  to  Lord  Melville,  behind  whom  I 
was  standing,  and  then  made  me  a  very  gracious 
bow,  but  without  saying  anything  to  myself." 


A   BEAUTIFUL   GROLIER   CHANGES 
HANDS. 

The  loveliest  example,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
library  of  Jean  Grolier,  the  first  collector  who  de- 
voted any  attention  to  the  coverings  of  his  books, 
was  recently  sold  in  New  York  at  a  high  figure, 
and  has  become  a  part  of  a  private  collection,  an- 
other being  thus  added  to  the  large  number  of 
Groliers  now  in  the  United  States  in  public  and 
private  libraries.  This  precious  book  is  the  Ovid 
of  Venice,  1533-34,  on  large  paper,  with  the 
anchors  and  all  the  initials  illuminated,  and  with 


Grolier's  name  and  device.  After  the  death  of  the 
great  collector,  who  had  it  bound  for  him  in  citron 
morocco  in  Paris  about  1535,  the  Ovid  very  pos- 
sibly passed  about  1650  into  the  library  of  Dominic 
de  Vic,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Grolier's  col- 
lection had  been  incorporated,  and  in  1676  may 
have  been  sold  in  Paris,  when  the  De  Vic  collec- 
tion, with  3,000  Groliers,  was  dispersed.  At  all 
events,  it  was  owned  in  England  about  1728  by  "R. 
G."  (Sir  Richard  Graham),  as  his  book  plate  is 
found  within  the  covers,  and  about  1770  belonged 
to  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Lisburne,  who  inserted  his  ex 
libris.  On  July  18,  1895,  the  Ovid  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  to  Bernard  Quaritch  for  £425,  and  in 
January,  1897,  was  described  by  Michael  Kerney  in 
Quaritch's  "Catalogue  of  Book  Bindings,"  where 
it  was  quoted  at  £525. 

Such  is  a  portion  of  the  illustrious  pedigree  of 
this  beautiful  Grolier.  As  it  was  unknown  to  Le- 
roux  de  Lincy,  who  published  in  1866  his  valuable 
"Recherches  de  Jean  Grolier,"  future  historians  will 
have  to  trust  to  Kemey's  elaborate  description, 
which  is  a  most  careful  piece  of  bibliographical 
writing.  "No  such  Grolier,"  he  writes,  "is  likely 
to  be  ever  seen  in  the  market  again.  It  betrays  a 
clear  advance  in  decorative  taste  beyond  the  Aldine 
or  Venetian  type,  the  lines  of  ornament  being 
sharper,  finer  and  more  precise  than  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  Italian  work."  At  the  top  of 
one  of  the  three  volumes  there  is  a  slight  breakage, 
and  a  title  has  been  added  in  three  of  the  panels, 
but  this  is  all  any  modern  hand  has  done  to  inter- 
fere with  the  original  Parisian  binder's  work 
Bound  in  citron  morocco,  the  volumes  are  gilt  on 
the  sides,  with  a  design  composed  of  an  interlaced 
geometrical  design,  formed  by  parallel  gold  lines, 
and  an  inner  compartment  of  solid  gold  Aldine 
fieurons,  of  metal-work  style.  The  parallel  double 
fillets  which  constitute  the  border  are  rectangular 
in  character,  but  at  top  and  bottom  they  deflect  in 
mid-course  and  intersect,  changing  sides,  and  at 
their  intersection  are  embrazed  by  a  lozenge.  In 
their  course  up  and  down  each  side,  they  deflect 
three  times,  interlacing  as  semi-circles,  as  lozenge 
and  as  semi-circles.  On  the  upper  cover  of  each 
volume  in  the  centerpiece  is  the  title,  and  at  foot : 

10.  GROLIERII  ET  AMICORVM. 
On  the  lower  cover  of  each  is 

PORTIO   MEA   DO 
MINE   SIT   IN 
TERRA   VI 
VENTI 
VM. 
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The  buying  of  books  is  to  some  men  a  pastime, 
to  others  it  is  a  passion  ;  but  to  the  hbrarian  and  the 
intelligent  book  collector  it  is  both  a  business  and 
a  pleasure.  The  man  who  is  endowed  with  a  zeal 
for  knowledge  is  eager  to  be  continually  adding  to 
the  stores  which  will  enable  him  to  acquire  and  to 
dispense  that  knowledge.  Hence,  the  perusal  of 
catalogues  is  to  him  an  ever-fresh  and  fascinating 
pursuit.  However  hampered  he  may  be  by  the  lack 
of  funds,  the  zest  of  being  continually  in  quest  of 
some  coveted  volumes  gives  him  an  interest  in 
every  sale  catalogue,  whether  of  bookseller  or  of 
auctioneer.  He  is  led  on  by  the  perennial  hope  that 
he  may  find  one  or  more  of  the  long-wished-for  and 
waited-for  desiderata  in  the  thin  pamphlet  whose 
solid  columns  bristle  with  book  titles  in  every  vari- 
ety of  abbreviations  and  arrangement.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  if  one  can  possibly  command  the  time,  to  read 
every  catalogue  of  the  book  auctions  and  of  the 
second-hand  dealers  which  comes  to  hand.  You  will 
find  a  world  of  books  chronicled  and  offered  which 
you  do  not  want  because  you  have  got  them  al- 
ready ;  you  will  find  many,  also,  which  yovi  want, 
but  which  you  know  you  cannot  have,  and  you  may 
find  some  of  the  very  volumes  which  you  have 
sought  through  many  years  in  vain.  In  any  case 
you  will  have  acquired  valuable  information,  wheth- 
er you  acquire  any  books  or  not ;  since  there  is 
hardly  a  priced  catalogue  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent from  which  you  cannot  reap  knowledge  of 
some  kind — knowledge  of  editions,  knowledge  of 
prices,  and  knowledge  of  the  comparative  scarcity 
or  full  supply  of  many  books,  with  a  glimpse  of 
titles  which  you  may  never  have  met  before.  The 
value  of  the  study  of  catalogues  as  an  education  in 
bibliography  can  never  be  overestimated. 

No  longer,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Dibdin  and 
Heber,  is  the  competition  for  the  curiosities  of  old 
English  literature  confined  to  a  half  score  of  native 
amateurs.  True,  we  have  no  such  omnivorous 
gatherers  of  literary  rubbish  as  that  magnificent 
helluo  librorum,  Richard  Heber,  who  amassed  what 
was  claimed  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  books 
ever  formed  by  a  single  individual.  Endowed  with 
a  princely  fortune  and  an  undying  passion  for  the 
collection  of  books,  he  spent  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars in  their  acquisition.  His  library  (variously 
stated  at  from  105,000  volumes  (by  Dr.  Dibdin)  to 
146,000  volumes  (by  Dr.  Allibone),  was  brought  to 
the  hammer  in  1834.  The  catalogue  filled  thirteen 
octavo  volumes,  and  the  sale  occupied  216  days. 
*  *  From  this,  probably  the  most  extensive  pri- 
vate library  ever  gathered,  let  us  turn  to  the  largest 


single  purchase,  in  number  of  volumes,  made  at  one 
time  for  a  public  library.  When  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogs- 
well went  abroad  in  1848  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Astor  Library  he  took  with  him  credentials  for 
the  expenditure  of  $100,000;  and,  what  was  of  even 
greater  importance,  a  thoroughly  digested  cata- 
logue of  desiderata,  embracing  the  most  important 
books  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science. 
No  such  opportunity  of  buying  the  finest  books  at 
the  lowest  prices  is  ever  likely  to  occur  again  as 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  events  brought  to  Dr. 
Cogswell.  It  was  the  year  of  revolutions — the  year 
when  the  thrones  were  tottering  or  falling  all  over 
Europe,  when  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes 
were  trembling  for  their  possessions,  and  anxious 
to  turn  them  into  ready  money.  In  every  time  of 
panic,  political  or  financial,  the  prices  of  books,  as 
well  as  all  articles  of  luxury,  are  the  first  to  fall. 
Many  of  the  choicest  collections  came  to  the  ham- 
mer; multitudes  were  eager  to  sell,  but  there  were 
few  buyers,  except  the  book  merchants,  who  were 
all  ready  to  sell  again.  The  result  was  that  some 
80,000  volumes  were  gathered  for  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, embracing  a  very  large  share  of  the  best  edi- 
tions and  the  most  expensive  works,  with  many 
books  strictly  denominated  rare,  and  nearly  all 
bound  in  superior  style,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$1.40  per  volume.  This  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune enabled  the  Astor  Library  to  be  opened  on  a 
very  small  endowment,  more  splendidly  equipped 
for  a  library  of  reference  than  any  new  institution 
could  be  to-day  with  four  or  five  times  the  money. 

Compare  for  a  moment  with  the  results  stated  of 
tlie  Astor  Library's  early  purchases  the  average 
prices  paid  by  British  libraries  for  books  purchased 
from  1826  to  1854,  as  published  in  a  parliamentary 
return.  The  average  cost  per  volume  varied  from 
about  i6s.,  or  about  $4  a  volume,  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  4s.  6d.,  or  $1.10  a  volume,  for  the 
Manchester  Free  Library.  The  latter,  however, 
were  chiefly  popular  new  books,  published  at  low 
prices,  where  the  former  included  many  costly  old 
works,  law  books,  etc.  The  British  Museum's  Li- 
brary's average  was  8s.  5d.,  or  about  $2  per  volume. 
Those  figures  represent  cloth  binding,  while  the 
Astor  purchases  were  mostly  in  permanent  leather 
bindings. 

Averages  are  very  uncertain  standards  of  com- 
parison, as  a  single  book  rarity  often  costs  more 
than  a  hundred  volumes  of  the  new  books  of  the 
day;  but  in  a  library  filled  with  the  best  editions 
of  classical  and  scientific  works  and  reference  books 
I  presume  that  $2  a  volume  is  not  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  average  cost,  in  these  days  represented  by 
the  last  twenty  years.    For  a  circulating  library,  on 
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the  other  hand,  composed  chiefly  of  what  the  pub- 
lic most  seek  to  read,  half  that  average  would  per- 
haps express  the  full  commercial  value  of  the  col- 
lection. 

There  are  many  methods  of  book  buying,  of 
which  we  may  indicate  the  principal  as  follows : 

1.  By  direct  orders  from  the  book  dealers. 

2.  By  competition  on  select  lists  of  wants. 

3.  By  order  from  priced  catalogues. 

4.  By  purchase  at  auction  sales. 

5.  By  personal  research  among  book  stocks. 

6.  By  lists  and  samples  of  books  sent  on  ap- 
proval. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages — and, 
I  may  add,  its  disadvantages  likewise.  The  collec- 
tor who  combines  them,  as  opportunity  presents,  is 
most  likely  to  make  his  funds  go  the  furthest,  and 
to  enrich  his  collection  the  most.  Direct  orders  for 
purchase  are  necessary  for  most  new  books  wanted, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  one  Government  library 
which,  in  most  countries,  receives  them  under  copy- 
right provision.  An  advantageous  arrangement 
can  usually  be  made  with  one  or  two  book  dealers 
to  supply  all  new  books  at  a  fairly  liberal  discount 
from  retail  prices.  And  it  is  wise  management  to 
distribute  purchases  where  good  terms  are  made, 
as  thereby  the  trade  will  feel  an  interest  in  the 
library  and  a  mutuality  of  interest  will  secure  more 
opportunities  and  better  bargains. 

The  submission  of  lists  of  books  wanted  to  houses 
having  large  stocks  or  good  facilities  helps  to  make 
funds  go  as  far  as  possible  through  competition. 

Selection  from  priced  catalogues  presents  a  con- 
stantly recurring  opportunity  of  buying  volumes  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  fill  gaps  in  any  collec- 
tion, and  often  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Much  as 
book  values  have  been  enhanced  of  late  years,  there 
are  yet  catalogues  issued  by  American,  English 
and  Continental  dealers  which  quote  books  both  of 
the  standard  and  secondary  class  at  very  cheap 
rates.  Even  now  English  books  are  sold  by  the 
Mudie  and  W.  H.  Smith  lending  libraries  in  Lon- 
don, after  a  very  few  months,  at  one-half  to  one- 
fourth  their  original  publishing  price.  These  must 
usually  be  rebound,  but  by  instructing  your  agent 
to  select  copies  which  are  clean  within,  all  the  soil 
of  the  edges  will  disappear  with  the  light  trimming 
of  the  binder. 

Purchase  at  auction  supplies  a  means  of  recruit- 
ing libraries,  both  public  and  private,  with  many 
rare  works,  and  with  the  best  editions  of  the  stand- 
ard authors,  often  finely  bound.  The  choice  pri- 
vate libraries  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  poor 
ones,  tend  to  pour  themselves  sooner  or  later  into 
public  auctions.  The  collector  of  books  whose  early 


avidity  to  amass  libraries  of  fine  editions  was  phe- 
nomenal, rarely  persists  in  cultivating  the  passion 
through  life.  *  *  Here  public  competition  fre- 
quently runs  up  the  price  of  certain  books  to  an  ex- 
orbitant degree,  while  those  not  wanted  often  sell 
for  the  merest  trifle.  One  should  have  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  approximate  commercial  value  of 
books  before  competing  for  them  at  public  auction. 
He  may,  however,  if  well  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  importance  or  relative  unimportance 
to  his  collection  of  any  work  regulate  his  bids  by 
that  standard,  regardless  of  commercial  value,  ex- 
cept as  a  limit  beyond  which  he  will  not  go.  Few 
librarians  can  personally  attend  auction  sales,  nor 
is  it  needful  when  limits  can  easily  be  set  to  orders. 
It  is  never  safe  to  send  an  unlimited  bid,  as  there 
may  be  others  without  limit,  in  which  case  the  book 
is  commonly  awarded  to  the  most  remote  bidder. 

There  are  many  curiosities  of  compilation  in  auc- 
tion catalogues.  Not  to  name  errors  of  commis- 
sion, like  giving  the  authorship  of  books  to  the 
wrong  name,  and  errors  of  omission,  like  giving  no 
author's  name  at  all,  some  catalogues  are  thickly 
strewn  with  the  epithets  "rare"  and  "very  rare," 
when  the  books  are  sufficiently  common  in  one  or 
tne  other  market.  Do  not  be  misled  by  these  sur- 
face indications.  Books  are  often  attributed  in 
catalogues  to  their  editors  or  translators,  and  the 
unwary  buyer  may  thus  find  himself  saddled  with 
a  duplicate  already  in  his  own  collection.  There 
has  been  much  improvement  in  late  years  in  the 
care  with  which  auction  catalogues  are  edited,  and 
no  important  collection,  at  least,  is  offered  without 
first  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  expert 
familiar  with  bibliography.  It  is  the  minor  book 
sales  where  the  catalogues  receive  no  careful  edit- 
ing, and  where  the  dates  and  editions  are  frequent- 
ly omitted,  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against.  It 
is  well  to  refrain  from  sending  any  bids  out  of  such 
lists,  because  they  furnish  no  identifications  of  the 
book,  and  if  all  would  do  the  same,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  competition  and  the  profit  of  the  auctioneer, 
he  might  learn  never  to  print  a  catalogue  without 
date,  place  of  publication,  and  full  name  of  author 
of  every  book  oflfered. 

Never  be  too  eager  to  acquire  an  auction  book, 
unless  you  are  very  thoroughly  assured  that  it  is 
one  of  the  kind  truly  designated  rarissimus.  An 
eminent  and  thoroughly  informed  book  collector, 
with  an  experience  of  forty  years  devoted  to  book 
auctions  and  book  catalogues,  assured  me  that  it 
was  his  experience  that  almost  every  book  would 
turn  up,  on  the  average,  every  seven  years.  Of 
course  there  are  notable  exceptions,  and  especially 
among  the  class  of  books  known  as  incunabila  (or 
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cradle  books,  printed  in  the  infancy  of  printing),  sale.     Even  rare  books  are  picked  up  in  this  way, 

and  of  early  Americana;   but  it  is  not  these  which  no  copies  of  which  can  be  had  by  order  because 

the  majority  of  libraries  are  most  in  search  of.    Re-  long  since  "out  of  print." 

member  always  that  if  you  lose  a  coveted  volume.  Of  notable  auction  sales  of  books,  and  of  the  ex- 
there  will  be  another  chance — perhaps  many  of  travagant  prices  obtained  for  certain  editions  by 
them.  ambitious  and  eager  competitors,  there  is  little  room 

If  you  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  priced  to  treat.  The  oft-told  story  of  the  Valdarfer  "Boc- 
catalogues,  you  will  make  fewer  mistakes  than  most  caccio"  of  1471,  carried  off  at  the  Roxburghe  sale 
private  buyers.  Not  only  catalogues  of  notable  in  1812  at  £2,260  from  Earl  Spencer  by  the  Mar- 
collections,  with  the  prices  obtained  at  auction,  but  quis  of  Blandford,  and  repurchased  seven  years 
the  large  and  very  copious  catalogues  of  such  Lon-  after  at  another  auction  for  £918,  has  been  far  sur- 
don  book  dealers  as  Quaritch  and  Sotheran,  are  passed  in  modern  bibliomania.  "The  sound  of  that 
accessible  in  the  great  city  libraries.  These  are  of  hammer,"  wrote  the  melodramatic  Dibdin,  "echoed 
the  highest  use  in  suggesting  the  proximate  prices  throughout  Europe" ;  but  what  would  he  have  said 
at  which  important  books  have  been  or  may  be  ac-  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust  (1450- 
quired.  Since  1895  annual  volumes,  entitled  55)  sold  in  1897,  at  the  Ashburnham  sale,  for 
"American  Book  Prices  Current,"  have  been  issued,  £4,000,  or  of  the  Latin  Psalter  of  Faust  and 
giving  the  figures  at  which  books  have  been  sold  at  SchoefTer,  second  edition,  1459,  which  brought 
all  the  principal  auction  sales  of  the  year.  £4,950  at  the  Syston  Park  sale  in  1884?    This  last 

There  is  no  word  so  much  abused  as  the  term  sum  (about  $24,000)  is  the  largest  price  ever  yet  re- 

"rare,"  when  applied  to  books.    The  confident  as-  corded  as  received  for  a  single  volume.     Among 

sertions  so  often  paraded,  even  in  catalogues,  "only  books  of  less  rarity,  though  always  eagerly  sought, 

three  copies  known,"  and  the  like,  are  to  be  re-  is  the  first  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623,  a  very  fine  and 

ceived  with  absolute  incredulity,  and  the  claims  of  perfect  copy  of  which  brought  £716  2s.  at  Daniels' 

ignorant  owners  of  books  who  fancy  that  their  little  sale  in  1864.     Copies  warranted  perfect  have  since 

pet  goose  is  a  fine  swan  because  they  never  saw  b  en  sold  in  London  for  from  £415  to  £470.    In 

another  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  laudations  bestowed  New  York  a  perfect  but  not  "tall"  copy  brought 

by  a  sapient  collector  upon  two  of  his  most  valued  $4,200  in  1891    at    auction.     Walton's  "Compleat 

nuggets,  "This,  sir,  is  unique,  but  not  so  unique  as  Angler,"  London,  first  edition,  1653,  ^  little  book 

the  other."  of  only  250  pages,  sold  for  £310  in  189 1.    It  was 

Buying  books  by  actual  inspection  at  the  book  published  for  is.  6d.  The  first  edition  of  "Robin- 
shops  is  even  more  fascinating  employment  than  son  Crusoe"  brought  £75  at  the  Crampton  sale  in 
buying  them  through  catalogues.    You  thus  come  1896. 

upon  the  most  unexpected  volumes  unawares.  You  The  rage  for  first  editions  of  very  modern  books 

open  the  covers,  scan  the  title  pages,  get  a  glimpse  reached  what  might    be    called    high-water    mark 

of  the  plates,  and  flit  from  book  to  book,  like  a  bee  some  time  since,  and  has  been  on  the  decline.    Shel- 

gathering  honey  for  its  hive.     It  is  a  good  way  to  ley's  "Queen  Mab,"  first  edition,  1813,  sold  at  Lon- 

recruit  your  library  economically,  to  run  through  don  for  £22  los.,  and  his  "Refutation  of  Deism," 

the  stock  of  a  book  dealer  systematically — neglect-  1814,  was  sold  at  £33,  at  a  London  sale  in  1887. 

ing  no  shelf,  but  selecting  throughout  the  whole  In  New  York  many  first  editions  of  Shelley's  poems 

stock  and  laying  aside  what  you  think  you  may  brought  the  following  enormous  prices  in  1897: 
want.    It  is  cheaper  to  buy  thus  by  wholesale  than  Shelley's    "Adonais,"    first    edition,    Pisa,    Italy, 

by  piecemeal,  because  the  bookseller  will  make  you  1821,  $335. 

a  larger  discount  on  the  round  lot  of  which  you  re-  "Alastor,"  London,  1816,  $130. 

lieve  his  shelves.  "The  Cenci,"  Italy,  1819,  $65. 

One  of  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  book  collec-  "Hellas,"  London,  1822,  $13. 

tor,  whether  private  student  or  librarian,  is  to  visit  But  these  were  purely  adventitious  prices,  as  was 

the  second-hand  book  shops  of  any  city  and  exam-  clearly  shown  in  the  sale  at  the  same  auction  rooms 

ine  the  stock  with  care.     While  he  may  find  but  a  vear  or  two  earlier  of  the  following: 
few  notable  treasures  in  one  collection,  a  search  "Alastor,"  London,  1816,  $32. 

through  several  shops  will  be  almost  sure  to  reward         "The  Cenci,"  Italy,  1819,  $21. 
him.     Here  are  found  many  of  the  outpourings  of         "Hellas,"  London,  1822,  $2. 
the  private  libraries  formed  by  specialists  or  ama-         The  sales  occasionally  made  at  auction  of  certain 

teurs,  and  either    purchased    by  the    second-hand  books  at  extraordinary  prices  prove  nothing  what- 

dealers  en  bloc,  or  bid  oflf  bv  him  at  some  auction  ever  as  to  the  real  market  value  for  these  reasons : 
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(i)  The  auctioneer  often  has  an  unlimited  bid,  and 
the  price  is  carried  up  to  an  inordinate  height ;  (2) 
two  or  more  bidders  present,  infatuated  by  the  idea 
of  extreme  rarity,  bid  against  one  another  until  all 
but  one  succumbs,  when  the  price  has  reached  a 
figure  when  it  is  a  mild  use  of  terms  to  call  absurd ; 
(3)  descriptions  in  sale  catalogues,  though  often 
entirely  unfounded,  characterizing  a  book  as  "ex- 
cessively rare,"  "only  copies  known,"  "very 

scarce,"  "  never  before  offered  at  our  sales,"  etc., 
may  carry  the  bidding  on  a  book  up  to  an  unheard- 
of  price. 

The  appeal  always  lies  to  the  years  against  the 
hours,  and  many  a  poor  book-mad  enthusiast  has 
had  to  rue  his  too  easy  credulity  in  giving  an  ex- 
travagant sum  for  books  which  he  discovers  later 
he  could  have  bought  for  as  many  shillings  as  he 
has  paid  dollars.  Not  that  the  rarissimi  of  early 
printed  books  can  ever  be  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
but  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  even  at  the 
sales  where  a  few — a  very  few — bring  the  enormous 
prices  that  are  bruited  abroad,  the  masses  of  the 
books  oflfered  are  knocked  down  at  very  moderate 
figures, or  are  even  sacrificed  at  rates  very  far  below 
their  cost.  The  possessor  of  one  of  the  books  so 
advertised  as  sold  at  auction  for  a  hundred  dollars 
or  upward,  if  he  expects  to  realize  a  tithe  of  the  fig- 
ure quoted,  will  speedily  find  himself  in  the  voca- 
tive. 

While  there  are  almost  priceless  rarities  not  to 
be  found  in  the  market  by  any  buyer,  let  the  book 
collector  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  good 
books,  in  good  editions,  were  never  so  easy  to  come 
by  as  now.  A  fine  library  can  be  gathered  by  any 
one  with  very  moderate  means,  supplemented  by  a 
fair  amount  of  sagacity  and  common  sense.  The 
buyer  with  a  carefully  digested  list  of  books  wanted, 
will  find  that  to  buy  them  wisely  takes  more  time 
and  less  money  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  time 
is  required  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  many  com- 
peting editions,  with  their  respective  merits  and  de- 
merits. This  involves  a  comparison  of  type,  paper, 
and  binding,  as  well  as  the  comparative  prices  of 
various  dealers  for  the  same  books.  No  one  who 
is  himself  gifted  with  good  perceptions  and  good 
taste  should  trust  to  other  hands  the  selection  of 
his  library.  His  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  his  own  creation. 
The  passion  for  nobly  written  books,  handsomely 
printed,  and  clothed  in  a  fitting  garb,  when  it  has 
once  dawned,  is  not  to  be  defrauded  of  its  satisfac- 
tion by  hiring  a  commission  merchant  to  appease 
it.  What  we  do  for  ourselves  in  the  acquirement  of 
any  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  well  done ;  what  is  done 
for  us  by  others  is  of  little  value. 


We  have  heard  some  uninformed  parvenus, 
grown  suddenly  rich,  who  have  first  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent library  room,  fitted  with  rosewood,  marble 
and  gilded  trappings,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  filled 
with  splendidly  bound  volumes  at  so  much  per  vol- 
ume. And  it  is  an  authentic  fact  that  a  bookseller 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  one  Klostermann,  actually 
sold  books  at  50  to  100  roubles,  by  the  yard,  ac- 
cording to  the  binding.  The  force  of  folly  could 
no  further  go  to  debase  the  aims  and  degrade  the 
intellect  of  man. 


JOHN  HATCHARD. 

"Piccadilly  Bookmen"  contains  the  life  history  of 
a  famous  second-hand  bookseller  and  publisher, 
John  Hatchard,  and  the  little  memoir  by  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Humphreys  is  so  neatly  written,  holds 
so  much  real  literary  nutriment  in  it,  like  "an  egg 
full  of  meat,"  that  some  notice  of  the  book  will  be 
found  of  decided  interest. 

For  an  introduction  let  us  tell  of  the  watchful 
care  Hannah  More  had  for  Macaulay  when  he  was 
a  lad,  for  she  divined  his  talents.  Trevelyan,  in  his 
"Life  of  Macaulay,"  informs  you  that  Zachariah 
Macaulay,  the  historian's  father,  knew  the  book- 
seller Hatchard  well.  Hannah  writes  many  letters 
to  the  boy  Tom.  She  had  received  from  him  "two 
letters,  so  neat,  and  free  from  blots.  By  this  ob- 
vious improvement  you  have  entitled  yourself  to 
another  book;  you  must  go  to  Hatchard's  and 
choose."  Macaulay  never  forgot  Hatchard.  The 
books  Hannah  had  told  him  to  select  impressed  the 
shop  and  the  keeper  of  it  on  his  mind,  so  when 
Macaulay  one  day  met  Hatchard  in  a  Clapham 
stage  Macaulay  confided  to  him  "his  purpose  of 
writing  a  history  of  England." 

John  Hatchard,  the  proprietor  of  that  famous 
book  shop  in  Piccadilly,  was  born  in  1768  and  died 
in  1849.  He  was  apprenticed  to  one  Bensley,  a 
printer,  but  he  did  not  like  the  place  and  left  it.  In 
1782  he  was  bound  to  a  Mr.  Ginger,  and  later  to  a 
Mr.  Clarke.  Both  of  these  personages  kept  old 
books  for  sale,  and  here  John  learned  the  business. 
He  tells  how  his  apprenticeship  expired  October 
18,  1789,  "and  on  the  19th  my  friends  congratulated 
me  (at  my  father's  expense,  a  good  supper  and 
flowing  bowl  of  punch,  with  some  good  songs, 
toasts  and  sentiments.")  John  Hatchard  having 
entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Payne  (no  con- 
nection of  the  American  Tom),  left  him  in  1797 
and  commenced  business  for  himself  at  173  Picca- 
dilly, and,  beginning  with  a  capital  of  £5.  died  in 
1849  worth  £  100,000. 
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What  memories  of  "Snuffy  Davis"  are  there  not 
associated  with  this  biography?  There  is  some 
moderate  interest  felt  to-day  in  a  small  octavo 
pamphlet,  w^hich  has  for  title,  "Reform  or  Ruin : 
Take  Your  Choice."  That  is  a  startling  headline. 
Then  you  may  read,  "By  John  Bowdler,  Esq., 
London.  Printed  by  John  Hatchard,  No.  173  Pic- 
cadilly, 1797."  But  the  publication  of  that  trashy 
pamphlet  was  the  beginning  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  John  Hatchard.  We  do  not  care  a  penny 
to-day  for  John  Bowdler,  and  have  but  slight  in- 
terest in  his  ridiculous  son,  Thomas  Bowdler. 
Such  a  papa ;  such  a  son.  For  did  not  T.  B.  emas- 
culate and  mutilate  Shakespeare,  and  has  not  the 
man's  name  gone  down  to  posterity  in  the  word 
"Bowdlerizing?"  But  "Reform  or  Ruin"  had  a 
grand  success  in  1797-98,  and  that  was  John  Hat- 
chard's  lucky  hit. 

Sellers  of  old  books  in  those  days  cemented  liter- 
ary friendships,  for  they  were  more  or  less  learned. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  father,  Michael,  of  Litch- 
field, was  one  of  the  early  types  of  this  class  of 
booksellers.  It  was  in  Tom  Davies'  bookshop, 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  that  Johnson  met 
his  Boswell;  and  Davies  had  a  pretty  wife,  which 
Churchill  signalizes,  for  he  reports  that  when  the 
lexicographer  looked  at  her  he  said,  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  and  the  virtuous  Mrs.  Davies 
having  overheard  him,  the  doctor  whispered  to  her, 
when  she  saw  his  confusion,  "You,  my  dear,  are 
the  cause  of  this."  But  Samuel  was  not  invariably 
of  a  pleasant  humor.  This  truly  good  and  great 
man  had  once  earned  a  meager  pittance  by  work- 
ing as  a  cataloguer  for  another  bookseller,  Os- 
borne, and  once  on  a  time  Johnson  knocked  Os- 
borne down  by  hurling  a  heavy  folio  at  his  head, 
adding  insult  to  injury  by  calling  him  a  "block- 
head." "Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat 
him,"  was  what  the  doctor  said,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Osborne's  punishment  was  deserved. 
Near  Payne's  there  was  Robert  Dodsley's  shop 
known  as  "The  Tully's  Head,"  and  here  came 
Johnson,  Burke,  Young,  Akenside,  Walpole  and 
Warton. 

What  were  the  magazines  in  vogue  when  John 
burghs"  and  "Quarterlys."  The  publications  in  de- 
burgs"  and  "Quarterlys."  The  publications  in  de- 
mand were  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "The 
European  Magazine,"  "The  Monthly  Review,"  and 
"The  Christian  Observer."  What  has  been  very 
much  hammered  into  us  was  the  composition  of 
the  Clapham  sect,  and  belonging  to  this  coterie 
were  Wilberforce,  Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson, 
Zachary  Macaulay  and  Inglis.  They  were  all  Hat- 
chard's  patrons.    Zachary  Macaulay  was  a  truly 


pious  person,  distinctly  narrow-minded,  and  so  he 
forbid  his  son's  reading  novels — and  possibly 
Thomas  chafed  over  the  restriction.  One  day 
young  Macaulay  smuggled  a  contribution  into 
"The  Christian  Observer,"  and  it  was  in  praise  of 
Fielding.  When  he  was  fourteen  Thomas  Macau- 
lay made  an  index  for  "The  Christian  Observer," 
and  ever  afterward,  though  acknowledging  that  a 
book  without  an  index  is  an  impossibility,  he  held 
the  makers  of  indices  in  low  estimation,  for  he 
wrote  "index  makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze,  the 
very  lowest  of  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee 
houses     *     *     *" 

Hatchard's  was  very  probably  a  resort  of  the 
Tories,  Debrett's  being  headquarters  for  the 
Whigs,  and  politics  had  then  undoubted  influence 
over  literature.  Lord  Beaconsfield  says  "in  those 
days  when  literary  clubs  did  not  exist,  and  when 
political  clubs  were  very  limited  and  exclusive,  the 
booksellers'  shops  were  social  rendezvous."  He 
then  tells  that  his  father  often  met  at  Hatchard's 
Mr.  Pye.  What  do  we  remember  to-day  of  Henry 
James  Pye,  who  was  Poet  Laureate,  succeeding 
Warton?  Who  knows  or  repeats  a  line  of  Pye's 
epic  "Alfred,"  which  was  famous  in  1801?  Isaac 
D'Israeli,  his  son  says,  was  indebted  to  Pye  for  en- 
couragement and  sympathy,  and  both  of  them  fre- 
quented the  Piccadilly  shop. 

Crabbe  changed  his  publisher,  chose  Hatchard, 
and  in  1807  appeared  a  volume  containing  "The 
Parish  Register,"  "Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  "The 
Birth  of  Flattery."  Jeffrey  was  nice,  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review"  lauding  the  book,  and  Hatchard 
worked  off  the  whole  edition.  A  copy  was  sent  by 
the  author  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  from  that  gift 
came  a  pleasant  correspondence  which  Lockhart 
reproduced.  Scott  referred  to  himself  as  "fagging 
as  a  clerk,"  and  Crabbe  takes  that  up  and  writes : 

"But  how  'fag'  as  a  clerk?  Clerk  is  the  name  for 
a  learned  person,  I  know,  in  our  Church,  but  how 
the  same  hand  that  held  the  pen  of  'Marmion'  holds 
that  which  a  clerk  fags,  unless  a  clerk  means  some- 
thing vastly  more  than  I  understand,  is  not  to  be 
comprehended." 

Then  Crabbe  adds  that  he  would  "love  to  read 
law  reports ;  that  is,  brief  histories  of  extraordinary 
cases,  with  the  judgments,"  and  his  conclusion  is: 
"I  have  often  thought  of  consulting  Hatchard, 
whether  he  knew  of  such  kind  of  reading." 
Crabbe's  son.  in  his  life  of  his  father,  remembers 
calling  one  day  at  Hatchard's  in  search  of  his  sire, 
and  the  bookseller  bidding  him  to  "look  around," 
and  "there  stood  my  father  reading  intently,  as  his 
manner  was,  with  his  knees  somewhat  bent,  in- 
sensible to  all  around  him." 
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Hatchard  himself  put  on,  what  was  natural  to 
him,  the  garb  of  utter  respectability.  "  He  always 
dressed  in  a  semi-clerical  style,  as  he  thought  be- 
fitted his  connexion."  Did  a  Church  dignitary  want 
a  book,  Hatchard  assumed  the  proper  deferential 
manner.  In  one  room  of  the  shop  were  old- 
fashioned  chairs  ' '  to  match  the  customarj^  occu- 
pants . ' '  All  this  was  ' '  considered  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  as  much  care  as  possible  was  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Morpheus."  Then,  outside,  Hatchard 
had  provided  a  bench  for  the  accommodation  of 
' '  the  flunkeys  who  rode  on  the  platforms  behind 
their  masters'  carriages." 

The  Duke,  for  there  never  was  of  late  times  but 
one  Duke,  often  rode  up  to  the  Piccadilly  shop  and 
would  dismount  and  unbend  and  take  a  chair. 
Once  he  did  so  when  some  pamphlets  were  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  A  pamphlet  had  originally  been 
sold  for  a  shilling.  His  Grace  wanted  it,  and  his 
orders  to  purchase  it  were  imperative.  The  pam- 
phlet was  started  at  2S.  6d.  and  was  knocked  down 
to  Hatchard  for  His  Grace's  account  for  ^93,  and 
the  Duke  "admired  the  obedience  to  his  orders, 
which  were  carte  blanche  to  buy  the  pamphlet." 

With  the  connection  Hatchard  had  with  Tupper 
this  notice  must  conclude.  Martin  Tupper 's  first 
series  of  ' '  Proverbial  Philosophy  ' '  was  produced 
by  Rickerby  (1838),  and  Rickerby  was  rather  a 
printer  than  a  publisher.  The  second  series  had 
Hatchard  for  publisher,  and  for  a  long  time  Tupper 
made  yearly  his  ^500  to  ^800  from  the  books, 
and  the  profits  aggregated  in  all  some  ^10,000. 
While  John  Hatchard  and  his  son  Thomas  were 
alive  Tupper  got  along  very  comfortably  with 
them,  but  when  the  two  died  Tupper  took  his 
"Proverbial  Philosophy"  to  the  Moxons ;  then 
came  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  the  books.  Per- 
haps Tupper  wanted  to  find  himself  catalogued 
with  Alfred  Tennyson. 


A  SONNET— IN   MEMORY. 

A  sad,  sweet  thought  comes  o'er  me  while  I  muse 
And  think  of  that  choice  friend  I  never  met  !  — 
Sad,  since  no  longer  here  he  lives  !  and  yet 

Most  sweet,  since  suffering  over,  now  he  views 

From   Heavenly  heights,  tears  heartfelt,  which  transfuse, 
His  weird  conceptions,  in  quaint  outline  set, 
Into  enduring  forms,  that  will  beget 

Amends,  in  part,  for  long  deserved  dues. 
And  so,  my  heart,  be  patient,  and  await 

The  time  when  "  Time  no  longer  is,"  and  then 

If  found  accepted,  thou  shalt  gain  the  boon 
For  which  thou  longest,  when,  within   Heaven's  gate, 

Thou  shalt  behold,  'mong  rarely  gifted  men, 

The  loved  creator  of  sweet  "  L/orna  Doone." 

—Charles  R.  Ballard. 


"READING  MATTER." 

Once  upon  a  time — it  is  not  really  so  very  long 
ago — the  popular  magazines,  as  they  understood 
popularity  in  those  days,  were  "repositories,  "  as  the 
good  old  term  was,  of  literature,  and  were  edited  by 
men  of  letters.  Nowadays  they  are  edited  by  men 
of  business,  and  are  repositories  of  what  is  known 
to  those  men  of  business  indifferently  as  ' '  stuff, ' ' 
and  ' '  reading  matter. "  It  is  a  literary  development 
hardly  less  important  in  its  way  than  the  transition 
from  classicism  to  romanticism  or  from  romanti- 
cism to  realism ;  and  the  irony  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  spread  of  education  and 
in  part  to  the  progress  of  the  arts.  The  school- 
master went  among  the  masses  and  taught  them 
how  to  read,  often  without  raising  the  general  level 
of  their  intelligence  much  more  than  he  might  have 
raised  it  by  teaching  them  to  stand  on  their  heads 
or  to  walk  on  the  tightrope.  The  men  of  science 
discovered  a  cheap  and  easy  process  of  reproducing 
photographs.  When  these  two  things  happened 
the  hour  had  come ;  and  when  the  hour  came  the 
man  came  also.  He  was  nobody  in  particular,  but 
he  had  an  idea  that  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  proverbial  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Eike  another  philosopher,  he  asked  himself: 
"What,  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian,  has  the  gen- 
eral public  to  do  with  literature  ? ' '  But  he  went  a 
step  further  than  that  philospher  and  realized  that, 
though  the  general  public  had  nothing  to  do  with 
literature,  it  might  be  persuaded  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  reading  matter — especially  if  the 
reading  matter  were  accompanied  by  pictures.  He 
gave  the  public  what  it  wanted — a  penny  weekly 
paper  in  which  absolutely  useless  information  jos- 
tled absolutely  obvious  jokes  about  landladies  and 
mothers-in-law,  and  a  sixpenny  magazine  which 
the  most  illiterate  could  understand — and  his  re- 
ward was  not  slow  in  coming  to  him.  He  pros- 
pered and  still  prospers  as  the  founder  of  an  ingeni- 
ous new  industry  deserves. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  manual  enti- 
tled ' '  How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines ' '  (Grant 
Richards,  2S.  6d.)  by  a  writer  who  professes  to 
make  "^600  a  year  from  it."  We  do  not  know 
which  to  admire  more:  the  light-hearted,  business- 
like Philistinism  of  this  philosopher,  or  his  inge- 
nuity, while  dispensing  a  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation, in  keeping  other  information,  no  less 
useful,  up  his  capacious  sleeve.  His  hints  on  such 
matters  as  the  folding  of  MSS.  and  the  procuring 
of  photographs  are  admirable  ;  his  advice  to  young 
authors  to  write  not  what  they  want  to  write  but 
what  the  public  wants  to  read  is  sound,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  it  is  not  required  ;  the  stories  in  which 
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he  relates  how  he  has  himself  driven  celebrities  into 
consenting  to  be  interviewed  are  as  instructive  in 
their  way  as  the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow. 
Where  he  fails,  if  at  all — and  we  rather  suspect  that 
the  failure  is  deliberate— is  in  indicating  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  and  inform  the  public 
taste  and  curiositj',  and  in  pointing  out  the  exceed- 
ingly simple  means  by  which  material  for  the  grati- 
fication of  that  taste  and  curiosity  can  be  got 
together.  The  broad  rule  is,  we  take  it,  that  the 
magazine  public  is  indifferent  to  the  great  events 
that  shake  the  world,  but  likes  to  hear  about  every- 
thing that  is  odd,  and  curious,  and  out  of  the  way. 
Concerning  a  great  thinker,  for  example,  it  does  not 
want  to  know  what  he  thinks,  but  what  he  drinks, 
and  whether  he  drinks  it  with  his  meals  or  when- 
ever he  happens  to  be  thirsty.  A  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  a  statesman  would  leave  it  cold,  but  a  list, 
with  photographs,  of  statesmen  who  wear  eye- 
glasses would  arouse  its  respectful  interest.  And 
it  likes  its  curiosities  grouped  under  some  general 
heading.  ' '  Remarkable  Monuments,  "  "  Wonderful 
Waterworks,"  "  Famous  Drinking  Cups  "  are  titles 
which  indicate  one  group  of  articles  always  sure  of 
a  market,  though  it  takes  some  time  and  trouble  to 
collect  the  necessary  photographs.  Groups  of 
celebrities — preferably  contemporary  celebrities — 
such  as  "Eminent  War  Correspondents,"  "Act- 
resses' Mothers,"  "Infant  Prodigies  "are  also  wel- 
comed by  editors  ;  and  a  polite  and  insidious  letter- 
writer  can  generally  get  his  work  done  for  him  by 
the  celebrities  themselves.  We  know  some  maga- 
zine writers,  indeed,  who  sent  out  printed  forms, 
something  like  census  papers,  which  they  request 
the  celebrities  to  fill  up  for  them.  But  the  simplest 
of  all  magazine  articles  are  those  which  are  written 
round  "faked  "  or  mutilated  photographs,  whether 
of  persons  or  of  places.  You  can  tickle  your  read- 
ers' palates  for  instance,  by  showing  them  what  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  would  look  like  if  rebuilt  in 
Rosherville  Gardens,  or  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  transporting  the  Pyramids  from  Cairo  to  Prim- 
rose Hill.  Or  you  can  cut  full-length  photographs 
in  half  and  illustrate  "the  Legs  of  the  Bishops,"  as 
a  certain  popular  monthly  lately  did.  The  letter- 
press, in  the  latter  case,  is  easily  composed ;  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  criticise  the  legs  and  consider 
how  far  the3f  helped  the  owner  in  climbing  the  lad- 
der of  preferment. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  contemptuously  of  this  sort  of 
thing;  we  may  even,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
spoken  contemptuously  of  it  ourselves.  But,  with 
this  manual  in  front  of  us,  we  are  disposed  to  chant 
a  palinode.  For  the  author  introduces  himself  to 
us  not  as  a  literary  man,  but  as  a  manufacturer  of 
"stuff" — not  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  craftsman.     He 


does  not  pretend  that  it  is  more  dignified  to  turn 
out  reading  matter  than  to  make  boots  and  shoes. 
He  merely  shows  us  how  to  do  it  according  to  the 
rules,  and  points  out  that  there  is  money  in  it.  And 
why  not  ?  Surely  the  world  needs  reading  matter 
as  well  as  literature,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  everything  that  is  printed  should  be  a  work 
of  art  than  there  is  any  reason  why  every  man 
should  always  talk  like  a  book.  The  statement  has 
been  published  that  Mr.  Kipling  regularly  buys  a 
certain  well-known  weekly,  because  "there  are 
times  when  a  fellow  doesn't  want  to  think,"  and 
most  of  us  occasionall}'  feel  and  act  as  he  does. 
Just  as  there  are  times  when  we  can  enjoy  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer  better  than  any  of  Joseph's 
sublime  culinarj'^  creations,  so  there  are  times 
when  the  most  intellectual  of  us  would  rather  ex- 
amine even  the  gaiters  of  the  Bishops  than  study 
their  contributions  to  biblical  criticism.  Let  us  be 
duly  grateful,  therefore,  to  those  who  give  us  the 
opportunity  of  thus  unbending.  So  long  as  they 
do  not  pose  as  men  of  letters  thej-  are  doing  us  no 
injury ;  and  we  gather  from  "How  to  write  for  the 
Magazines"  that  those  of  them,  at  all  events,  who 
succeed  in  life  are  no  more  guilty  of  such  arro- 
gance than  are  the  compilers  of  wine  merchants' 
circulars  and  of  the  prospectuses  of  public  com- 
panies. — ' '  Literature. ' ' 


Throw  away  none  of  5-our  time  upon  those 
trivial,  futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  neces- 
sitous authors,  for  the  amusement  of  idle  and 
ignorant  readers :  such  sort  of  books  swarm  and 
buzz  about  one  ever3'  da}'.  Knowledge  is  like 
power,  in  this  respect,  and  those  who  have  the 
most,  are  most  desirous  of  having  more.  It  does 
not  cloy  by  possession,  but  increases  desire  ;  which 
is  the  case  with  verj'  few  pleasures. 

— Lord  Chesterfield. 
* 

THE  ETHICS  OF  COLLECTING. 

Collectors  have  no  morals,  would  be  the  com- 
ment of  most  readers  who  know  the  fraternity. 
And,  in  fact,  it  would  beeas}'  to  draw  up  a  formida- 
ble list  of  the  subterranean  practices  of  collectors  in 
pursuit  of  a  desirable  object.  What  is  stranger  is 
this,  that  while  a  broker  would  be  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  had  bought  current  securities  of  a  guileless 
customer  below  the  market,  the  book  collector,  for 
instance,  would  boast  openly  of  such  a  transaction. 
He  will  chuckle  with  inward  satisfaction  as  he  re- 
calls the  dealers  he  has  outwitted,  and  show  you  un- 
blushingly  the  first  edition  of  ' '  The  Scarlet  Letter, ' ' 
picked  up  in  some  ten-cent  box  of  a  dealer  too  ig- 
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tiorant  to  appreciate  its  value.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  the  morahty  of  such  a  transaction?  Has  your 
book-coveting  friend,  who  here  stands  for  the  col- 
lector class,  cheated  the  bookseller  out  of  $24.90, 
or  was  his  "find"  a  legitimate  one?  It  is  a  question 
in  casuistry  that  emphatically  calls  for  an  answer. 
For,  if  we  decide  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  profit 
in  a  sale  by  his  own  special  knowledge,  and,  con- 
versely, by  the  ignorance  of  another,  we  must 
stretch  our  definition  of  the  criminal  classes  to  in- 
clude most  collectors. 

It  should  help  to  a  fair  judgment  to  remember 
that  the  popular  voice  is  with  the  collector.  It  may 
indicate  a  peculiar  moral  delinquency  that  people 
generally  rejoice  in  the  spoliation  of  the  dealer  in 
books  and  curiosities,  while  they  resent  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  butcher,  baker  and  candle-stick  maker. 
But  this  attitude  comes  probably  from  the  feeling 
that  collector  and  dealer  are  natural  enemies — and 
all's  fair  in  war. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  most  hardened  collector  would  feel 
bound  to  give  the  dealer  the  benefit  of  his  own  su- 
perior knowledge.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  case 
like  this :  A  poor  and  ignorant  bookseller,  with  a 
sick  wife  and  numerous  small  children.  Let  him 
be  financially  embarrassed,  and  the  sign  "Assignee's 
Sale"  in  his  window.  Suppose  a  collector,  know- 
ing these  circumstances,  to  find  tied  up  in  one  lot, 
for  a  dollar,  Poe's  "Tamerlane,"  Hawthorne's 
"Fanshawe,"  Bryant's  "Embargo,"  with  Franklin's 
"Cato,"  and  one  or  two  copies  of  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack" — we  conceive  there  is  no  collector  so 
hardened  that  he  would  not  hand  the  package  to 
the  dealer  and  tell  him  its  value.  Now  imagine  the 
excruciating  circumstances  gradually  reduced. 
Eliminate  the  sick  wife,  and  the  collector  would 
probably  keep  the  odd  almanacs  and  hand  over  the 
other  books ;  cancel  the  small  children,  and  he 
would  keep  all  the  Franklins,  and,  perhaps,  the 
"Embargo";  remove  the  assignee's  notice — and 
here  we  have  reached  the  bare  commercial  trans- 
action— and  the  most  considerate  collector  would 
pay  his  dollar  and  boast  of  his  "find."  The  illus- 
tration shows  that  any  scruple  in  the  premises 
arises  from  pity  or  other  benevolent  motive — not 
from  any  element  in  the  transaction  considered  by 
itself.  The  seller  as  a  dealer  has  no  rights  that  the 
collector  recognizes. 

Collector  and  public,  therefore,  agree  in  defend- 
ing the  right  of  the  expert  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
for  his  own  profit.  The  dealer  remains  to  be  heard. 
He  might  justly  say:  Such  an  object  in  my  shop 
has  a  definite  market  value,  to  which  I,  as  owner, 
am  justly  entitled.    The  man  who,  profiting  by  my 


ignorance,  buys  it  at  one-tenth  of  its  value,  robs  me 
of  nine-tenths  of  mine  own.  It  is  no  answer  that 
I  have  asked  only  such  a  price;  the  buyer,  as  an 
honest  man,  was  bound  to  ofTer  me  what  he  knew 
the  object  to  be  worth.  The  presentation  of  the 
matter  might  well  give  the  collector  pause.  It  is 
disagreeable  enough  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
defrauding  another  without  an  immediate  defense. 

But  the  collector  has  a  "tu-quoque"  which 
almost  amounts  to  an  argument.  Of  the  dealer  he 
might  ask :  What  did  you  pay  for  the  objects  con- 
cerning which  you  claim  to  have  been  defrauded? 
Have  you  or  have  you  not  already  received  a 
reasonable  profit  over  the  purchase  price?  If  I 
pay  you  the  market  price  will  you  restore  to  the 
former  owner  the  money  of  which  you  have  un- 
wittingly defrauded  him?  Finally,  will  you  pay  me 
the  usual  expert's  commission  for  my  appraising  of 
your  property?  The  dealer  might  be  put  to  it  to 
answer  questions  like  these,  but  a  mere  retort  is  no 
solution  of  the  case  in  morals. 

The  real  question  of  casuistry  involved  is  this: 
What  are  rights  of  special  or  expert  knowledge? 
The  application  to  collecting  is  more  discussed 
simply  because  it  comes  up  oftener.  Buy  a  farm 
for  a  mine  you  have  discovered  on  it — the  case  is 
the  same.  Ordinary  rules  of  buying  and  selling 
and  market  price  more  or  less  fail  of  application  to 
a  specialized  market  or  to  remuneration  for  expert 
advice.  Reference  to  your  daily  paper  will  tell  you 
whether  your  grocer  is  charging  you  the  market 
price  for  butter;  you  must  pay  an  expert  hand- 
somely to  learn  whether  your  great-aunt's  portrait 
is  an  authentic  Copley  or  not.  And  if  you  sell  the 
portrait  without  taking  the  pains  to  know  what  it 
is  worth,  no  one,  unbidden,  is  bound  to  save  you 
from  the  results  of  that  folly.  The  great  collector 
Brinley,  who  peddled  tin  pans  about  New  England 
in  exchange  for  valuable  pamphlets  and  books  as 
waste  paper,  did  the  owners  no  wrong.  Waste 
paper  all  these  things  were  until  some  one  sup- 
plied the  knowledge  that  made  them  Americana. 
Moral  blame,  if  at  all,  could  attach  to  the  trans- 
action only  because  Brinley  induced  thrifty  house- 
wives to  sell  valuable  property  which  of  their  own 
initiative  they  would  never  have  offered  for  sale. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  are  near  the  root  of  the  matter. 
A  recent  article  in  the  "Spectator"  oflfers  this  prac- 
tical rule  for  the  collector's  guidance :  Simply  pay 
the  price  asked  by  the  owner.  It  is  presumably  a 
price  favorable  to  himself,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
collector  is  only  bound  not  to  misrepresent,  de- 
liberately or  impliedly,  the  value  of  the  article  for 
which  he  is  negotiating. 

— New  York  "Evening  Post." 
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MR.   HOWELLS'   BOOKS  AT  AUCTION. 

That  the  books  of  WilHam  Dean  Howells  have 
not  as  yet  an  especial  attraction  for  the  collector  of 
American  first  editions  was  proved  by  a  recent  New 
York  book  sale,  when  an  almost  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  writings  was  offered,  nearly  everything 
from  the  "Poems  of  Two  Friends,"  i860,  to 
"Stories  of  Ohio,"  1897,  being  included.  Mr. 
Howells'  earliest  published  work,  "Poems  of  Two 
Friends"  (W.  D.  Howells  and  J.  J.  Piatt),  had  in- 
serted the  manuscript  of  Piatt's  poem,  "Two 
Watchers,"  but  it  fetched  only  $7.25.  Yet  the  book 
is  a  great  rarity,  and  only  a  few  copies  seem  to  be 
in  existence. 

Other  books  sold  for  small  sums  were :  "Vene- 
tian Life,"  1866,  $3.12;  "Their  Wedding  Journey," 
1872,  $4;  "A  Modem  Instance,"  1882,  $1.13;  "The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  1885,  $1.25,  and  "A  Hazard 
of  New  Fortunes,"  1890,  $1.38.  Some  of  these  are 
of  extreme  scarcity,  but,  with  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Howells'  writings,  have  apparently  little  biblio- 
graphical importance.  The  name  of  their  author  is 
not  yet  one  to  conjure  with  in  the  auction  room, 
and  the  immediate  future,  we  fear,  will  not  seri- 
ously alter  the  unappreciative  attitude  of  collectors. 
But  in  this  he  is  in  honorable  company,  for  com- 
plete collections  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith 
and  Henry  James,  two  other  artists  who  have  not 
made  concessions  to  the  taste  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public,  would  fare  ill  under  the  hands  of  the 
auctioneer. 

Thirty  years  ago,  however,  those  who  made  col- 
lections of  such  authors  as  Poe,  Longfellow,  Lowell 
and  Holmes  would  have  had  no  financial  reward 
for  their  zeal.  In  1869  the  library  of  Judge  Albert 
G.  Greene  (one  of  the  earliest  men  to  collect 
American  first  editions)  was  sold  in  New  York,  and 
Poe's  "Poems,"  New  York,  183 1  (rarer  than  Kip- 
ling's "Schoolboy  Lyrics")  was  so  little  regarded 
that  it  brought  but  $1,  Whittier's  "Mogg  Megone" 
tetching  75  cents,  Lowell's  "A  Year's  Life"  30 
cents,  Longfellow's  "Poems  on  Slavery"  12  cents 
and  Holmes'  "Harbinger"  25  cents.  That  was 
thirty  years  ago.  It  may  chance  that  in  1929  the 
"Poems  of  Two  Friends"  will  bring  ten  times  $7.25, 
and  that  Mr.  Howells'  other  books  will  be  almost 
equally  favored  with  attention. 


HAWTHORNE. 

The  mosses  will  not  grow  upon  his  tales 
Until  life's  sweet  d  minor  tones  we  hate. 

Oblivion  will  not  still  the  woful  wails 

Of  one  sad  wrong  while  any  wrong's  innate. 

— Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 


THE    LIBRARY    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

When  Francis  Bacon  was  still  a  young  man  he 
wrote  to  his  gouty  uncle.  Lord  Burleigh :  "I  have 
taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  His 
uncle's  reply  has  not  come  down  to  us — probably 
because  it  was  unfit  for  publication. 

It  was  while  meditating  on  this  wonderful  an- 
nouncement, and  wondering  why  any  man  should 
wish  to  transform  himself  into  a  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia and  Compendium  of  useful  facts,  that  a  great 
idea  occurred  to  me.  I  feel  justified  in  calling  it 
great  because  it  offers  a  solution  to  the  two  burn- 
ing questions :  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  college 
graduates?"  and  "How  shall  we  get  the  best  results 
from  Andrew  Carnegie?" 

At  the  present  time  college  graduates  are  chiefly 
noted  for  their  multitude,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
endowing  public  libraries.  Most  of  the  college 
graduates  began  like  Francis  Bacon  and  took  all 
knowledge  as  their  province.  As  time  passed,  they 
discovered  their  limitations  or  became  interested  in 
football ;  but  before  graduation  they  had  made 
some  progress  with  their  task.  Besides,  the  world  is 
full  of  men  who  have  a  passion  for  collecting  facts 
that  is  only  comparable  with  that  of  trust  builders 
for  collecting  dollars,  and,  consequently,  you  find 
in  every  walk  of  life  unfortunate  drudges  who  are 
possessed  of  large  crude  masses  of  knowledge  from 
which  they  get  no  more  good  than  a  magpie  does 
from  the  bright  rags  it  loves  to  gather. 

Why  should  not  a  public-spirited  man  like  Mr. 
Carnegie  spend  his  surplus  accumulations  of  money 
in  collecting  these  incarnate  books  and  arranging 
them  in  a  library?  Think  what  an  advance  it  would 
be  on  all  existing  institutions  of  the  kind.  It  would 
be  at  once  a  charitable  institution  and  the  most 
serviceable  library  in  the  world.  And  it  would  not 
be  so  hard  to  put  it  on  a  working  basis  as  some  peo- 
ple may  suppose.  Instead  of  subjecting  candidates 
for  places  on  the  shelves  to  ordinary  examinations, 
each  one  would  be  required  to  index  himself  by  the 
card  system  now  in  use  in  public  libraries,  and  if 
he  covered  a  suflficient  number  of  topics,  he  would 
be  admitted.  Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  a  col- 
lege-trained man  in  this  way  may  be  had  from  the 
assertion  of  a  French  authority  that  the  brain  of  a 
German  professor  is  able  to  contain  an  average  of 
seventeen  thousand  disjointed  and  useless  facts.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  available  American  graduates  are 
so  voluminous,  but  some  of  them  have  done  very 
well. 

With  such  a  scheme  as  this  in  working  order, 
men  who  have  taken  wisdom  as  their  province 
could  avail  themselves  of  knowledge  without  un- 
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due  effort,  and  the  unfortunates  who  are  possessed 
of  knowledt^^e  alone  would  be  provided  for  in  a 
pleasant  and  highly  respectable  way.  Just  think 
how  handy  it  would  be  for  a  hack  writer  seeking  for 
facts.  Instead  of  being  forced  to  wade  through 
twenty  or  more  volumes,  and  then  missing  all  the 
vital  points,  he  would  simply  apply  to  the  librarian 
for  the  human  document  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  A  moment  later,  a  neat  volume,  bound 
in  full  calf,  with  deckle  edges  on  the  cuffs,  would 
be  at  his  service.  As  this  human  volume  would 
contain  all  the  ripest  thought  on  the  subject,  com- 
bined with  some  intelligence,  he  would  get  what  he 
needed  without  unnecessary  waste  of  time  or  effort. 
As  any  one  with  imagination  can  see,  this  scheme 
is  capable  of  developing  along  many  lines.  A  sys- 
tem might  be  devised  by  which  duplicates  might  be 
taken  out  for,  say,  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  there 
could  be  a  department  where  extinct  authors  could 
be  kept  and  called  upon  to  read  from  their  own 
works.  But  to  tell  all  the  possibilities  would  be  to 
make  many  enemies,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  the  de- 
tails to  others.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  cannot  do  better  than  accept  this  sugges- 
tion, for  besides  occupying  his  time,  it  will  keep 
him  from  being  interviewed  too  frequently,  and  will 
enable  him  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  dying  rich. 

—"Life." 


RECENT  BOOK  SALE. 

The  first  important  book  sale  of  the  season  was 
that  of  a  portion  of  Lord  Ashburton's  library  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  November,  The  catalogues  com- 
prised only  865  lots,  yet  the  aggregate  reached  as 
much  as  £6,256.  Among  the  valuable  Americana 
were  "A  Relation  of  Maryland;  together  with  a 
Map  of  the  Country,"  etc.,  1635,  £  165 ;  "A  True 
Relation  of  the  late  Battell  fought  in  New  England 
between  the  English  and  the  Pequet  Savages," 
1638,  £84;  "New  England  Plantation,"  1630, 
£98;  Daniel  Denton's  rare  tract,  "A  Brief  De- 
scription of  New  York,  formerly  called  New 
Netherlands,"  1670,  £400;  Dumont,  "Memoire 
contenant  les  Evenements  qui  se  sont  passes  a  la 
Louisiane  depuis  1715,"  etc.,  a  line  manuscript, 
£116;  "Virginia's  Cure,  or  an  Advisive  Narrative 
concerning  Virginia,"  1662,  £76;  Keymis,  "A 
Relation  of  the  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana,"  1596, 
£29;  "The  Discoveries  of  John  Lederer  in  Three 
Several  Marches  from  Virginia,"  etc.,  1672,  £  102 ; 
Smith,  "Advertisements  for  the  unexperienced 
Planters  of  New  England,  or  anywhere,"  etc.,  1631, 
£160;  Gabriel  Thomas,  "An  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Account  of  the  Province  and  County  of 


Pennsylvania,"  etc.,  1698,  S.(i2;  E.  Winslow,  "Good 
Newes  from  New  England,"  etc.,  1624,  £240.  The 
library  also  boasted  some  splendidly  "extra  illus- 
trated" books,  such  as  Boaden's  "Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble,"  etc.,  1825,  £65; 
Byron's  "Poetical  Works,"  etc.,  extended  to  25 
vols.,  a  fine  collection,  £185;  "A  Chronological 
Detail  of  Events  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  en- 
gaged from  the  year  1642  to  his  Death,  1658," 
London,  1810,  £50;  Howell,  "Lustra  Ludovici,  or 
the  Life  of  the  late  Victorious  King  of  France, 
Louis  the  Xlllth,"  1646,  £38;  Rogers,  "Poems" 
and  "Italy,"  extended  to  4  vols.,  1834,  £25  los; 
Scott's  "Novels,  Tales,  Poetical  Works  and  Ro- 
mances," 1821-1833,  extended  to  52  vols.,  £63; 
Wraxall,  "Historical  Memoirs  of  my  Own  Time," 
1772,  etc.,  £151;  Rapin  and  Tindal,  "History  of 
England  and  Medallic  History,"  1732-47,  extended 
to  7  vols.,  £80.  Other  rare  books  of  a  more  or 
less  miscellaneous  character  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  Coryat's  "Crudities,"  161 1,  a  fine  copy, 
£37;  Dibdin's  "Bibliographical  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,"  1821, 
large  paper,  £24;  "Abailard  et  Heloise,"  "Let- 
tres,"  by  Bastien,  with  original  drawings  by  Moitte, 
1782,  5  vols.,  on  vellum,  £68  los;  Pellicer,  "Don 
Quixote,"  1797-98,  5  vols,  in  7,  on  vellum,  £46; 
The  Original  MS.  Inventory  of  the  Effects  of  La 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  1764,  2  vols.,  £133;  R. 
Scott's  "The  Discourse  of  Witchcraft,"  I584,a  good 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  £16;  Vade,  "Qiuvres 
Poissardes  suivies  de  celles  de  I'Ecluse,"  1796, 
large  paper  with  plates  and  drawings  in  colors, 
£190.  In  the  long  and  fine  series  of  county  his- 
tories were :  Blomfield,  "An  Essay  Towards  a 
Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk," 
1739-75,  extended  to  5  vols.,  £46;  Chauncy,  "His- 
torical Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire,  1720,  £13; 
Dallaway  and  Cartwright,  "History  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Sussex,"  etc.,  1815-30,  £26;  Dugdale, 
"Warwickshire,"  1750,  second  edition,  £17; 
Hasted,  "Kent,"  etc.,  1778-99,  £29;  Hoare,  "His- 
tory of  Modern  Wiltshire,"  1822-43,  £29;  Hodg- 
son, "NoUhumberland,"  1820-58,  £20;  Hutchings, 
"Dorset,"  1796,  £14  los;  Shaw,  "Staffordshire," 
1801,  £18;  Surtees,  "Durham,"  1816-40,  £19  15s; 
Whitaker,  "Richmondshire,"  1823,  £11  15s; 
Nichols,  "Leicester,"  1795-1811,  £100. 


R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

With  boyish  shouts  he  cries  out  for  the  sen, 

With  manhood's  might  he  makes  a  clear-cut  way, 
With  womanly  winning  grace  he  lights  the  day. 

And  round  his  feet  we  cluster  breathlessly. 

— Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 
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MY  BOOK :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  AUTHOR'S 

VANITY. 

It  was  my  first  book,  my  only  book,  my  ewe 
lamb;  but  it  was  not  a  "work,"  not  an  "import- 
ant publication,"  like  Mr.  Lecky's  "Map  of  Life." 
The  reviewers  did  not  welcome  it  either  eagerly  or 
seriously.  Nobody  gav^e  it  three  columns,  or  even 
one  column  and  a  turn.  It  was  merely  included  in 
that  section  which  begins  :  "  IVe  have  also  received 
the  following'" — and  here  and  there  complimentary 
remarks  were  made  on  the  cover,  the  end  papers,  and 
the  title  page,  which  were  all  extremely  pretty.  But 
the  inside  was  mine,  and  when  my  publisher  in- 
formed me  that  the  volume  had  been  sent  to  the 
Book  Section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  as  an  example 
of  his  "choicest  publications,"  I  determined  that, 
come  what  might,  I  would  visit  Paris  and  see  it. 
Just  think !  Somewhere  in  that  mighty  place, 
where  sixty  millions  of  souls  were  expected;  some- 
where, under  a  glass  case,  gazed  at  by  a  maximum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  eyes,  was  my 
book,  my  ewe  lamb.     It  was  thrilling. 

I  could  only  spare  one  day — going  and  returning 
by  the  night  boat.  I  began  foolishly,  without 
studying  map,  or  plan,  or  guide.  Anglo-Saxon 
arrogance  prompted  me  to  cast  myself  at  the  doors, 
and  find  my  way,  by  instinct  and  by  questions,  to 
the  Book  Section.  It  was  raining  as  I  entered  the 
great  gate  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and,  throw- 
ing an  approving  eye  on  the  horticultural  exhibits, 
sought  shelter  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  I  would 
see  the  pictures.  Was  not  the  whole  day  before 
me,  in  which  to  find  my  book  ?  Two  hours  later  I 
emerged  from  the  pictures  haunted  by  a  French 
work,  the  size  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  too  horrible  for 
description,  where  famished  men  and  women  were 
tearing  at,  and  feeding  upon,  the  dying  bodies  of 
other  famished  men  and  women.  I  looked  around. 
The  day  was  still  young.  To  my  right  bubbled  the 
Seine,  palaces  upon  her  banks;  before  me,  white  and 
wide,  stretched  the  noble  Pont  Alexandre  III,  and 
beyond,  bright  even  under  a  leaden  sky,  the  stucco, 
pretentious  palaces  of  Various  Industries'stretched 
like  a  bodyguard  of  stage  soldiers  towards  the 
somber  dome  that  covers  Napoleon's  tomb.  Across 
the  Seine,  around  and  beyond  the  Eiffel  Tower,  like 
a  city  seen  from  a  train,  clustered  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  domes,  spires  and  minarets.  And  some- 
where in  this  splendid  confusion,  in  some  cloistral 
corner,  protected  by  a  glass  case,  gazed  at  by  a  per- 
centage of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  eyes, 
was  my  book.  I  did  not  hurry  towards  it.  Such  a 
rare  enterprise  must  be  approached  calmly.  The 
fine  perceptions  of  the  infrequent  author  forbade  me 
to  show  even  to  myself  the  eager  vanity  that  I  felt, 


so  I  crossed  the  river,  and  turned  into  the  Street 
of  Nations,  where  I  roamed  through  the  houses  of 
vSpain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  not  Great  Britain, 
for  on  the  door  was  posted  this  notice  :  "Closed  in 
wet  weather. ' '     Dear  England  ! 

Then  I  lunched,  and  later  asked  the  way  to  the 
Book  Section.  It  was  near  the  Swiss  Village,  I 
was  told,  hard  by  the  Chateau  d'Eau.  The  Naval 
and  Military  Exhibits  beguiled  me  for  fifteen 
minutes  ;  but  although  I  turned  my  face  resolutely 
from  Commercial  Navigation  and  Forest  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  the  Optical  Palace  beat  me.  I  stayed 
there  half  an  hour,  and  I  also  succumed  to  Guate- 
mala. In  Civil  Engineering  I  again  asked  my 
way,  and,  alas  !  was  wrongly  directed,  for  at  four 
o'clock  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  Agriculture 
and  Foods.  Still  three  full  hours  remained,  and,  if 
I  denied  myself  dinner,  I  could  count  upon  four  in 
which  to  find  the  Book  Section.  Again  I  asked  my 
way,  and  was  told  to  retrace  my  steps.  At  Anda- 
lusia in  the  Time  of  the  Moors  I  met  a  countrj'man 
who  informed  me,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  tells 
you  that  it  is  fine  for  the  time  of  the  year,  that  he 
had  passed  through  the  Book  Section  an  hour  be- 
fore. "Books  are  not  much  in  my  line,"  he  said, 
adding  wearily,  "I  guess  I've  seen  all  I  want  to 
see. ' '  He  was  now  going  out  hy  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire  gate,  and  as  the  Book  Section  was  on  the  way 
(I  am  quoting  him)  he  would  very  willingly  show 
it  to  me.  I  accepted  his  offer  gladl}^  but  by  some 
mischance  I  missed  him  in  Mines  and  Metals,  and 
never  saw  him  again.  It  was  now  half-past  five, 
and  I  began  to  grow  a  little  anxious.  I  felt  like  a 
parent  who,  having  promised  to  visit  his  little  son 
at  school,  cannot  find  the  town  where  it  is  situated. 
Somehow  I  had  never  lost  faith  that  the  Book  Sec- 
tion was  adjacent  to  the  Swiss  Village.  I  made  that 
my  aim.  An  assistant  in  the  department  where 
they  were  manufacturing  Savon  de  Congo,  to  whom 
I  applied,  knew  the  village  well;  he  had  taken  his 
grandfather  there  to  see  the  imitation  glaciers.  I 
must  cross  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  go  right  through 
Means  of  Transport  till  I  came  to  Corea;  then 
straight  on,  leaving  Chemical  Industries  on  my 
left,  till  I  came  to  Sweden.  The  Swiss  Village  was 
just  beyond  Sweden.  He  had  not  himself  seen 
the  Book  Section,  but  no  doubt  the  information  I 
had  already  gathered  on  that  point  was  correct. 
It  was  not  likely,  he  said,  with  sympathetic  smile, 
that  the  Paris  Exhibition  would  be  without  a  Book 
Section.  An  assistant  from  the  Electricity  for  Cook- 
ing Purposes  stall,  who  had  stood  by  during  the 
discussion,  concurred. 

It  is  a  salutary  exercise  to  look  back  upon  a  criti- 
cal period,  and  try  to  fix  the  moment  when  success 
or  failvue  trembled  in  the  balance.     When  I  recall 
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that  day  whereon  I  failed  to  find  my  little  book,  a 
failure  which  robbed  me  of  what  would  certainly 
have  been  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  incidents  of 
my  life,  I  reflect,  I  assert,  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  enterprise  quivered  in  the  balance  at  the 
moment  that  I  left  the  Savon  de  Congo  stall.  Still 
I  do  not  wholly  blame  myself.  It  was  by  sheer  ill 
luck  that  ten  minutes  later  I  lost  my  way  in  the 
department  devoted  to  Drain  Pipes.  Even  then  the 
day  might  have  been  won  had  I  been  firm  enough 
to  cut  across  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  make  for 
Corea,  as  the  Savon  de  Congo  assistant  had  sug- 
gested. But  I  was  beguiled — you  must  remember 
I  was  very  tired — by  one  of  those  delightful  mov- 
ing staircases.  You  step  on  to  a  piece  of  cocoanut 
matting,  and  are  carried  easily  and  gracefully — 
somewhere — you  do  not  know  whither,  but  you  are 
very  conscious  that  it  is  without  effort  on  your  part. 
I  was  carried  into  a  high  gallery  and  gently  landed 
into  a  section  devoted  to  the  Limbs  of  Man  in  wax, 
on  which  were  indicated,  with  unflinching  realism, 
the  various  wounds  that  peace  and  war  inflict  upon 
the  body.  Accompanying  each  wound  was  a  model 
in  wax  of  the  surgeon's  hands,  showing  the  method 
of  first  aid  to  the  injured.  That  section  was  my 
Tugela.  I  stayed  there  half  an  hour,  and  for  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  my  wanton  eyes  feasted 
themselves  on  a  series  of  exquisite  bathrooms. 
From  this  contemplation  I  was  aroused  to  the  sense 
of  my  folly  by  the  sound  of  shouting.  Hastening 
downstairs,  every  fiber  of  my  being  strained  at  last 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  which  had 
called  me  to  the  Exhibition,  I  made  my  way  by 
Shetland  Wool,  through  an  audience  who  weie 
watching  a  troop  of  Spanish  dancers,  and  so  out 
into  the  Champ  de  Mars.  What  was  this?  The 
whole  enormous  place  was  filled  with  a  dense 
crowd  of  shouting,  excited  people.  Bands  were 
playing,  flags  were  waving,  and  down  the  center 
marched  a  great  procession  of  triumphal  cars  on 
which  nymphs  shivered.  Following  came  arbors 
of  vine  leaves,  and  capering  figures  of  rotund  men, 
with  jolly  red  faces,  accompanied  by  fair  Bacchantes 
from  the  second  row  of  the  ballet.  It  was  the  fete 
of  the  Vine  Industry.  In  a  glance  I  saw  all  that  it 
meant  to  me.  Till  the  procession  had  passed  and 
returned  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  across  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  the 
Swiss  Village  and — and  the  Book  Section.  I  tried; 
I  pushed  here,  I  wheedled  there,  I  doubled  in  my 
tracks  only  to  be  stopped  by  a  cordon  of  police. 
The  procession  gathered  volume,  more  bands  played, 
the  crowd  increased,  surrounded  me.  I  could  not 
move  backwards  or  forwards.  I  could  have  cried. 
Not  till  seven  o  'clock  was  the  way  clear.  That  left 
me  a  bare  two  hours  to  return  to  my  hotel,  pack, 


have  dinner  and  catch  the  nine  o'clock  train.  I 
determined  to  forego  my  dinner  and  make  one  more 
attempt.  I  crossed  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ran  like  a 
hare  through  Agriculture  and  Foods,  and  saw,  in 
the  distance  something  that  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  represent  a  mountain,  and  nearer  at  hand, 
a  little  to  the  right,  tall  glass  cases  that  looked  as 
if  they  contained  books.  They  were  being  covered 
with  brown  holland  wrappers.  I  ran  towards  them. 
An   official   raised   his    hand.     "  Monsieur   is   too 

late,"  he  said. 

* 

HALL  CAINE  TRAPPED. 

Hall  Caine  has  every  reason  to  hate  the  Ameri- 
can journalist,  says  Peter  Kearey  in  the  London 
Express^  for  once  he  told  me  a  story  I  could  hardly 
credit,  yet  I  heard  it  confirmed  by  the  man  who  in- 
stigated it. 

Just  as  Hall  Caine  was  leaving  the  States  on  his 
last  visit,  a  certain  murderer  was  about  to  be 
executed.  The  novelist  received  a  letter  from  him 
saying  that  during  imprisonment  he  had  been 
allowed  to  read  "The  Christian,"  and  would  like 
to  meet  the  author.  The  book  had  done  him  much 
good;  the  writer  could  perhaps  give  him  some 
words  of  comfort  during  the  last  few  hours  he  had 
to  live. 

Hall  Caine  went;  he  talked  to  the  man,  he  even 
prayed  with  him,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead 
before  he  left. 

Two  illustrated  pages  of  this  appeared  in  a  New 
York  daily  paper  tiext  day.  It  seemed  the  editor 
had  promised  the  prisoner  $1,000  for  his  familj-  if 
he  would  carry  out  a  certain  plan,  and  he  did  it. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  fell  into  the  trap. 

I  heard  this  story  from  Hall  Caine  some  time  ago; 
I  heard  it  last  month  by  the  man  who  projected  it. 
Another  story  I  heard  may  also  be  relied  upon  as 
true: 

Hall  Caine  agreed  with  one  New  York  daily 
paper  to  contribute  certain  articles  to  it.  A  rival 
paper  had  to  get  the  literary  lion  of  the  moment 
somehow.  It  was  not  going  to  be  scooped  in  the 
race  for  sensational  items  if  it  knew  it. 

A  damsel  of  tender  years  waited  upon  him  at  his 
hotel  with  the  request  for  an  interview.  He  refused 
it  point  blank.  She  importuned;  another  refusal. 
She  sent  up  a  tearful  message  that  so  much  de- 
pended upon  this;  it  was  her  first  attempt,  her 
whole  future.  Could  Hall  Caine,  who  preached 
Christianity,  ruin  her  life  ? 

Well,  Hall  Caine  could  not,  and  he  fell  into  the 
trap  again.  He  gave  the  interview,  to  find  later 
that  the  3'oung  woman  was  the  most  expert 
journalist  in  New  York. 
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Several  years  ago — five  and  a  half  years,  to  be 
exact — merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  also  to 
some  extent,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  because  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page,  then  the  editor  of  The  Forum, 
said  that  I  was  afraid  to  do  it,  I  wrote  for  his 
review  a  piece  which  I  called  ' '  The  Confessions  of 
a  Literary  Hack."  There  was  never  any  idea  that 
the  public  should  be  let  to  know  who  was  the  per- 
son thus  speaking,  but  it  was  not  many  months  be- 
fore it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  I  was  the 
frank  person  who  had  made  revelations  which 
amused  some,  offended  others,  and  interested  a 
much  wider  public  than  I  had  any  idea  would  care 
in  the  least  about  the  humble  and  ill-paid  folk  who 
contribute  to  the  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
in  this  country.  In  now  publicly  acknowledging 
the  authorship  of  these  confessions,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  was  not  an  accurate  account  of  my  own 
career.  To  have  made  it  so  would  have  revealed 
my  identity  in  the  first  page.  But  everything  in  it 
was  true  to  the  character  speaking,  myself  or  an- 
other, so  the  Literary  Hack  was  entirely  faithful  to 
life. 

The  editor  of  The  Literary  Era  has  asked  if  I 
have  anything  to  add  to  what  I  then  said,  and  has 
inquired  whether  conditions  have  changed  during 
the  five  and  a  half  years  that  have  elapsed.  Un- 
questionably there  is  much  more  that  might  be 
said,  and  undoubtedly  conditions  have  very  materi- 
ally changed.  The  expansion  of  the  Sunday  news- 
paper and  the  multiplication  of  the  cheap  magazine 
have  made  the  road  of  the  weekly  paper  a  very 
hard  one  to  travel.  The  weekly  which  paid  fair 
prices  to  its  contributors  was  always  the  best 
medium  for  a  periodical  writer  to  cultivate  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  publication.  On  the 
same  principle  one  might  say  that  the  daily  paper 
should  be  seven  times  as  good  as  the  weekly.  And 
for  some  such  is  the  case;  but  for  such  some  special 
equipment  and  peculiar  temperament  are  desirable. 
They  should  have  more  cleverness  in  the  legs  than 
in  the  head,  and  should  have  skins  as  thick  as 
leather.  They  must  cover  much  ground  quickly 
and  feel  no  shame  in  base  and  vulgar  deeds.  So  in 
my  consideration  of  writers  for  periodicals,  I  leave 
out  the  daily  newspaper  men  entirely. 

The  weekly  paper  which  used  to  be  also  a  weekly 
review  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Outlook, 
rather  passed  out  of  existence,  or,  at  least,  out  of 
sight.  Those  that  have  remained  prosperous  have 
changed  their  methods  and  mainly  employ  special- 
ists, one  in  this  department  and  one  in -that,  and  so 
on.  These,  as  frequently  as  not,  are  not  profes- 
sional writers,  but  men  whose  writing  is  incidental 


to  something  else  which  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  their 
lives.  This  limits  the  field  in  which  the  man  who 
flourished  ten  years  ago  can  operate  unless  he  has 
changed  his  methods  of  operation  with  the  changing 
times.  I  regret  to  see  indications  month  by  month 
that  some  of  those  who  were  my  contemporaries  ten 
years  ago  have  not  apprehended  the  changing  con- 
ditions quickly  enough  to  alter  themselves,  and  that 
for  this  reason  some  of  them  are  having  a  hard  time. 
In  this  matter  of  writing  for  the  public  one  must  be  a 
purveyor  like  a  butcher,  a  merchant  or  a  manufactur- 
er, and  give  the  public  what  the  public  wants.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  a  very  few  commanding  minds  who 
touch  off  their  product  with  that  mysterious  finish 
which  we  call  genius,  and  the  public  responds  willy 
nilly.  There  is  no  profit  in  discussing  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  their  power.  They  are  so  be- 
cause they  are  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But 
for  the  commonplace  folk  it  is  quite  different.  They 
would  be  much  happier  if  they  would  recognize 
that  their  calling  was  a  business  like  another,  and 
the  more  business-like  they  were  in  pursuing  it  the 
more  prosperous  they  would  be.  To  realize  the 
dignity  of  letters  and  the  obligations  of  art  is  a  fine 
thing,  and  also  exalting;  but  such  a  realization  will 
not  buy  beefsteaks.  The  lesser  men  in  almost 
every  other  calling  pay  first  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  and  the  lesser  men  in  all 
callings  are  as  a  thousand  to  one.  We  who  would 
prosper  on  the  lower  levels,  and  so  secure  a  small 
measure  of  comfort,  must  learn  what  we  are  fitted  to 
do,  and  do  that  thing  in  the  way  that  the  public 
likes  that  it  shall  be  done. 

But  how  shall  we  know?  That  is  something  that 
each  individual  must  work  out  personally.  No  one 
can  tell,  not  even  the  editors  of  magazines.  They 
may  have  a  wiser  foresight  than  others,  and  for 
that  capacity-  which  publishers  have  recognized  in 
them  be  editors.  They  are  editors  because  of  fore- 
sight, and  not  foresighted  because  they  are  editors. 
I  have  sometimes,  however,  rather  doubted  whether 
the  mere  fact  of  being  an  editor  did  not  interfere 
with  the  capacity  to  foresee.  It  is  an  editor's  busi- 
ness to  know ;  it  is  expected  of  him.  Under  such 
conditions  some  editors  get  nervous  and  hesitate, 
while  others  get  so  cock-sure  that  they  blunder.  A 
friend  of  mine,  after  looking  over  a  dozen  Ameri- 
can monthlies  and  finding  nothing  to  his  taste, 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  magazine  to  be  called 
' '  The  Rejected. ' '  His  idea  was  that  nothing  should 
be  printed  in  the  magazine  that  had  not  been  re- 
jected by  at  least  three  other  magazines,  and  he 
would  require  that  such  letters  of  rejection  be  sent 
with  each  piece  submitted.  He  furthermore  de- 
clared that  he  thought  it  would  be  good  business 
policy  to  say  in  a  footnote  something  of  the  history 
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of  each  article  or  story  published.     For  instance, 
something  like  this : 

"  This  article  by  Mr.  Blank  was  written  last  year. 
It  has  been  read  by  the  Century,  by  Scrihiers,  and 
Harpers,  and  rejected  by  all  of  them.  "  There  my 
friend  would  have  struck  a  snag.  Writers  may  not 
be  more  sensitive  than  other  persons,  but  they  are 
sustained  by  a  vanity  which  rarely  deserts  them, 
and  the  men  who  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
publicly  that  they  had  been  turned  away  by  Mr. 
Gilder,  Mr.  Alden  and  Mr.  Burlingame  are  as 
rare  as  Kohinoors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  success  of  such 
a  magazine  as  proposed  in  "  The  Rejected, "  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  for  a  while,  at  least,  it  would  add 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

One  of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  last  five 
and  a  half  years  is  that  men  of  recognized  standing, 
that  is,  men  who  can  be  depended  on  to  do  any 
task  assigned  them  in  workmanlike  fashion,  and 
with  what  we  may  call  spirit  and  dash,  get  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation  even  though  they  may  not  be 
numbered  among  the  small  elect  who  stand  at  the  very 
top.  While  they  do  get  a  higher  rate,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  get  as  much  to  do  as  formerly.  So 
the  increase  of  compensation  in  one  way  is  balanced 
by  the  decrease  in  another.  I  should  say  that  the 
periodical  writers  not  receiving  a  salary  for  edi- 
torial work  and  not  having  the  vogue  which  comes 
from  successful  novel-writing  who  make  in  excess  of 
$5000  a  year  have  not  increased  in  numbers,  and 
there  were  precious  few  of  them  then.  But  the 
number  who  write  have  increased  enormously. 
They  crowd  the  editorial  rooms  and,  fortunately  for 
the  public,  many  of  them  are  of  very  good  abilities. 

Among  American  writers,  even  when  Sidney 
Smith  sneered  at  his  literary  cousins  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  women  have  always  been  prominent.  Now 
they  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  I 
decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  ability, 
for  I  hold  that  sex  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  ability  to  write;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  their  coming  into  this  field  in  such  tre- 
mendous force  has  been  in  effect  the  same  as  in 
other  fields  into  which  they  have  gone.  They  have 
made  it  much  harder  for  the  average  man  to  hold 
his  own,  and  by  their  gentleness  and  humility, 
together  with  their  wonderful  capacity  to  submit, 
have  made  the  editors  much  higher  in  their  own 
esteem  than  they  used  to  be.  And  the  goodness 
knows  they  did  not  need  to  be  further  exalted. 
What  is  the  worst  thing  about  these  women  writers 
is  the  fact  that  they  will  work  for  such  inadequate 
compensation,  and  often  not  even  insist  on  the  pay- 
ment of  that.  I  know  a  periodical  in  New  York 
which  is  regarded  by  the  public  with  [much  favor, 


and  yet  the  editor  never  pays  his  contributors  if  he 
can  help  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  them  do  not  receive  anj'thing  because 
they  do  not  care  to  be  regarded  as  belligerent  and 
quarrelsome.  In  this  matter  of  collecting  just  dues 
women  seem  to  be  afraid  of  they  know  not  what, 
fearful  of  some  mysterious  harm  which  will  prevent 
them  from  achieving  acknowledged  position.  That 
they  should  submit  makes  it  harder  for  men  to  win 
their  own  fights.  The  women  who  set  out  to  make 
their  living  with  their  pens,  unless  they  be  story- 
tellers and  have  the  capacity,  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  write  novels,  are  most  pathetic  figures 
in  my  eyes,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  they  are 
coming  into  the  business  in  such  strong,  though 
fluttering  battalions. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  periodical  writer 
increased  in  late  3'ears.  He  is  what  he  has  been  all 
during  my  time — an  outsider.  By  some  he  is  re- 
garded with  pity,  by  some  with  wild  contempt,  and 
by  others  with  the  interest  that  abnormality  excites. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  lion  about  him,  much  of  the 
lamb,  of  the  lamb  with  moth-eaten  fleece. 

All  take  liberties  with  him  which  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  with  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  clergy- 
men. It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for 
men  and  women  to  ask  me  in  bland  patronage, 
"What  are  you  writing  now?"  I  do  not  tell  them 
it  it  is  none  of  their  business ;  I  do  not  even  show 
that  I  regard  the  question  as  an  insolent  imperti- 
nence. I  am  too  used  to  it.  Then,  again  they  would 
not  understand  that  the  worm  was  turning.  In- 
stead, as  I  crawl  away  I  give  them  one  or  another 
of  half  a  dozen  cock-and-bull  stories  I  keep  in  my 
repertoire,  which  it  entertains  me  to  see  bewilder 
instead  of  enlighten  them.  Now  none  of  these  per- 
sons would  ask  a  lawyer  about  his  clients,  a  doctor 
about  his  patients  or  a  clergyman  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  soul.  But  the  literary  outsider,  when 
he  gets  i7i  propria  perso7ia  within  the  precincts  of 
the  common-place,  must  speak  his  little  piece,  must 
do  his  turn  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  do 
him  the  honor  to  let  him  be  acquainted  with  them. 
He  is  like,  or  they  would  have  him  like,  the  blind 
fiddler  on  the  ferry  boat  who  scrapes  a  tuneless  tune 
and  passes  his  hat  for  pennies. 

— ^John  Gilmer  Speed  in  ''Literary  Era.'' 


A  LITERARY  DRINK. 

One  tumbler  of  Byron's  rhetorical  splash, 

One  dram  of  Macaulay's  hcroical  dash, 

A  smack  of  old  Campbell  (for  flavorinj;^  this  is); 

Mix  all  up  tojjether,  and  drink  while  it  fizzes. 

Can  you  doubt  what  the  bevera>;e  is  that  you're  tipiilin^? 

It's   capital,  first-rate,  in  fact,  R-dy-nl  K-pl-ng. 

—"Punch.  " 
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Did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  was 
something  sad,  even  cruel,  in  deserting  an  old  book 
that  has  served  you  faithfully,  contributing,  willy 
nilly,  what  little  enjoyment  it  could;  always  faithful, 
never  complaining  or  sulky?  Some  men  will  cut 
an  acquaintance — aye,  even  a  life-long  friend — if 
his  coat  be  shabby  or  his  hat  faded.  But  what  do 
we  think  of  such  a  man?  Do  we  want  him  for  a 
friend?  Nay.  Such  a  man  has  but  little  to  recom- 
mend him. 

So  with  books.  The  book  that  has  been  our  fire- 
side companion ;  that  has  cheered  the  lone  watches 
of  the  night,  or  soothed  the  fever,  that  has  lulled 
the  mind  into  a  blessed  state  of  forgetfulness  when 
the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  around  our 
home,  or  consoled  the  wretched  heart  in  how 
many  hours  of  anguish  that  Come  into  even  the 
happiest  lives!  Shall  we  throw  it  out  on  the  ash 
heap  because  it  is  faded  and  soiled?  By  all  that  is 
gentle  and  good,  I  say  no. 

Do  we  ever  sufficientlj'  realize  what  a  book 
really  is?  Just  think  of  the  work  involved  in  even 
the  simplest  production  of  the  workshop  that 
makes  tools  for  the  mind.  Yea,  verily,  for  the 
heart  and  the  soul,  too.  The  writer  with  the  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  express  them;  the  wonderful 
machines  that  make  the  paper;  the  printers  who 
set  the  type  and  work  the  presses;  the  binders  who 
fold  the  sheets  and  bind  them  into  neat,  convenient 
form.  Are  all  these  things  nothing  to  you?  Of 
course,  I  know  that  you  paid  for  your  books,  but 
money  cannot  buy  many  things  that  are  as  neces- 
sary to  man  as  food  or  clothing.  Money  cannot 
repay  a  true  interest  in  the  work  that  so  many  have 
done  in  developing  the  printing  and  kindred  arts 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and  frequently  the 
hearts  of  the  writers  of  our  books  are  sad  and 
weary  with  the  toil  and  struggle  for  existence.  Do 
they  tr}'  to  make  us  as  miserable  as  they  them- 
selves are?  Few  of  them  do.  No;  they  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  help  and  cheer  and  encourage 
and  uplift  their  fellows,  and  sadly  small  is  the  re- 
compense therefor,  as  a  rule. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  know 
what  it  is  to  be  lonel}'.  With  nothing  but  a  wild 
waste  of  water  day  and  night  to  look  upon,  how 
dear  to  the  sailor  is  a  book,  let  it  be  ever  so  old. 
Seldom  it  is  that  Jack  heaves  a  book  overboard. 
Out  in  the  dreary  mining  camps,  where  the  men, 
far  from  any  refining  influence  of  home  or  friends, 
spend  tlieir  days  in  danger  and  toil  unknown  else- 
where, how  welcome  at  night  is  a  book — an}'  kind 
of  a  book.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  so  old  that 
it  will  hardly  hold  together,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
warm  reception  in  store  for  it. 


One  of  the  principal  appeals  from  ovu-  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines  has  been  for  books  and  papers.  Yes, 
the  mind  needs  food  as  much  as  the  body.  So  many, 
alas,  make  shipwrecks  of  their  lives  because  they 
fail  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  mind  must  work  at 
something,  and,  as  so  many  have  pointed  out,  the 
garden  of  the  mind  must  either  produce  beautiful 
flowers  or  noxious  weeds. 

How  often  have  I  grieved  to  see  an  old, 
battered  veteran  of  a  book  thrown  out  as  though  it 
was  of  no  further  use  on  earth.  And  to  give  it  to 
some  one  else  is  but  little  better.  The  book  was 
yours,  it  had  learned  your  ways,  and,  like  a  faith- 
ful old  servant,  it  is  too  far  down  the  hill  of  life  to 
be  comfortable  with  any  one  else.  Could  I  part 
with  you,  my  old,  yellow,  crumpled,  faded,  torn 
set  of  Dickens?  Did  we  not  laugh  together  over 
Sam  Weller  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Fat  Boy  and 
Dick  Swiveller  and  Mrs.  Gamp?  Didn't  we  fall  in 
love,  in  turn,  with  Dora  and  little  Em'ly  and  Bella 
Wilfer  and  the  student's  bride-that-was-to-be? 
Didn't  we  weep  over  Paul  Dombey  and  Ham 
Peggotty  and  Tiny  Tim,  Margaret  Veck,  and  little 
Nell?     No,  I  never  will  desert  you,  Mr.Micawber. 

We  will  all  wear  out  and  fade  and  lose  our  youth- 
ful luster  if  we  live  long  enough.  I  know  there 
are  some  people  who  have  no  use  for  a  person  or 
thing  that  has  lost  the  least  bit  of  his  or  its  former 
attractiveness,  even  if  that  person  or  thing  has  been 
worn  out  in  their  own  ser\-ice.  Is  this  not  selfish 
and  cruel?  "The  old  man  cannot  work  any  more. 
Send  him  to  the  poor-house,  he's  in  the  way  here. 
Out  upon  him;  he's  old  and  useless.  We  want  the 
room  he  occupies.  He's  had  his  day.  We  want 
ours." 

Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure  you  do,  and  take  good  heed 
that  3'e  do  not  get  it,  pressed  down  and  running  over, 
for  with  such  measure  as  ye  mete  to  others,  verily  it 
shall  be  meted  out  to  ye. 

The  old  book  is  useless.  Throw  it  out  and  get 
another.  Never  mind  the  work  that  was  put  into 
its  production;  never  mind  the  old  associations,  the 
old  ties,  the  old  loves  and  sorrows  and  jo^-s.  Take 
no  thought  for  the  old  books  and  the  old  friends  and 
the  old  home.  Stretch  out  your  hands  eagerly  into 
the  future  to  grasp  the  new  things  and  the  bright 
things.  Behold!  your  hands  and  your  heart  shall 
be  empty  and  you  will  live  to  long  again  for  the 
things  that  are  gone.  To  the  lonelj'  prisoner  in  his 
cell,  pondering  over  an  ill-spent  life,  the  book  that 
you  throw  away  would  be  a  boon — perhaps  the 
means  of  bringing  the  lost  sheep  back  to  those 
pleasant  pastures  where  the  still  waters  of  peace 
flow.  But,  better  than  giving  away  j-our  old 
friends,  buy  new  ones,  if  you  must  buy  them,  and 
give   them   away.     Keep   the   old  books  for  their 
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associations  and  memories,  for  the  good  influences 
they  shed  around  you,  and  the  tender  thoughts  they 
bring  back  from  the  past  to  strengthen  your  hope  in 
the  future  and  enable  you  to  live  happily  in  the 
present.  Is  this  sentiment?  Be  it  so.  Much  that 
is  good  in  life  is  linked  to  the  finer  sentiments  that 
our  books  create  and  keep  alive  in  us.  Shall  we 
neglect  them  in  their  old  age?  Nay,  let  us  rather 
keep  them  by  us,  a  part  of  our  very  lives.  Eet  us 
choose  them  worthily,  and  having  chosen,  love  them 
to  the  end.  We  may  live  by  their  precepts  and 
die,  aided  by  the  strength  that  philosophy  and 
virtue  impart  to  even  the   humblest  mind. 

—Cyril  Goldthwaite  in  "  A^.  V.  Ti??ies." 
* 
CONCERNING  ANTHOI.OGIES. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  number  of  anthologies 
should  be  increased  with  every  season,  since  the 
passion  for  making  them,  so  far  from  being  a 
merely  literary  '  'fad, ' '  has  its  roots  at  the  very 
heart  of  human  nature.  In  one  way  or  another, 
we  are  all  collectors;  and  the  desire  to  group  to- 
gether in  a  single  volume  our  favorite  passages  of 
poetry  and  prose  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  monasteries.  Moreover,  in  the 
generation  immediately  preceding  our  own,  this 
taste  was  particularly  luxtiriant;  and  the  first 
anthologies  of  the  current  fashion  may  be  found  in 
those  albums  of  our  grandmothers,  of  which  every 
family  preserves  a  few,  where  the  melodies  of 
Moore  and  the  lyrical  fervors  of  Mrs.  Hemans  are 
engrossed  in  the  neatest  and  most  angular  of  calli- 
graphy. And  nowadays,  when  everything  that  is 
written  and  collected  seems  to  find  its  way  sooner 
or  later  into  print,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  every  man  or  woman  of  letters  should  be 
represented  by  his  or  her  own  particular  anthology, 
as  a  sort  of  sign-manual  of  taste  and  erudition. 
The  custom  has  also  conspicuous  advantages,  for 
even  the  most  capricious  collection  must  needs  con- 
tain many  indisputable  jewels,  and  for  these  there 
can  never  be  too  many,  nor  too  frequent  readers. 
Nothing  maintains  the  standard  of  taste  so  effectually 
as  the  currency  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
"corpus  poetarum,  which  indeed  corrects  the  judg- 
ment by  the  fruitful  use  of  example,  a  method  which 
proverbially  excels  a  whole  library  of  precept. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  with 
justice  that  there  can  scarcely  be  too  many  of  these 
aids  to  culture,  and  that  the  more  deeply  they  pene- 
trate into  the  leisure  reading  of  the  student,  the 
more  thoroughly  will  his  appreciation  for  what  is 
best  in  literature  be  fostered  and  developed. 

All  this  is  true  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  risks  and  responsibilities.    ' 'The  anthologist's, ' ' 


says  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  in  the  latest  of  these  collec- 
tions, "is  not  quite  the  'dilettante'  business  for 
which  it  is  too  often  and  ignorantly  derided;"  and 
if  (though  that  is  difficult  to  believe)  this  sensitive 
art  has  ever  been  treated  with  derision  at  all,  it  can 
only  have  been  so  by  the  pens  of  the  most  casual 
and  unintelligent  scribblers.  For  the  art  of 
anthology  demands,  in  fact,  the  most  susceptible 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty;  and,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  said  against  its  multiplication,  the 
blame  must  lie  rather  with  the  easy  and  confident 
manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  assumed,  than  in 
any  lack  of  difficulty  in  its  performance.  Ease  and 
self-confidence  are,  indeed,  the  very  worst  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task,  for  the  labor  both  of  selection 
and  of  arrangement  demands  continual  application 
and  readjustment  of  judgment.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  single  anthology  was  ever  prepared  which 
would  altogether  satisfy  a  jury  of  twelve  experienced 
critics.  Personal  predilection  and  association  play 
so  large  a  part  in  judgment  that  there  must  always 
be  omissions  and  inclusions  which  will  arouse 
question.  And  the  chief  danger  of  the  anthologist 
is  this,  that,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
every  one,  he  should  be  too  easily  content  with 
merely  satisfying  himself,  without  testing  those 
predilections  and  discounting  those  associations 
which  are  always  menacing  sound  criticism.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  real 
responsibility  in  giving  to  the  second-rate  the 
popular  currency  of  association  with  the  first-rate, 
and  that  the  general  injustice  which  is  done  to  the 
public  taste  by  obscuring  the  distinctions  of  first 
and  second-rate  is  even  more  to  be  considered  than 
the  individual  injustice  which  may  be  done  to  a 
doubtful  writer  by  excluding  what  might  possibly 
have  passed  muster  under  a  rather  generous  latitude 
of  choice.  Caprice,  whether  of  choice  or  of  rejec- 
tion, is  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  anthologist,  and  it 
can  only  be  avoided  by  the  persistent  application  of 
a  high  and  undeviating  standard. 

Palgrave's  standard,  for  instance — the  measuring 
rod  of  ' '  The  Golden  Treasury  ' ' — could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  ' '  That  a  poem, ' '  he  writes,  ' '  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  writer's  genius — that  it  shall 
reach  a  perfection  commensurate  with  its  aim — that 
we  should  require  finish  in  proportion  to  brevity — 
that  passion,  color  and  originality  cannot  atone  for 
serious  imperfections  in  clearness,  unity,  or  truth, 
that  a  few  good  lines  do  not  make  a  good  poem,  tliat 
popular  estimate  is  serviceable  as  a  guide-post  moie 
than  as  a  compass — above  all  that  ICxcellence  should 
be  looked  for  rather  in  the  whole  than  in  the  Parts — 
such  and  other  such  canons  have  always  been 
steadily  regarded.  "  Mow  excellent  this  is!  How 
comprehensive  and  liow  clearly  correct  in  judgtncntl 
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Indeed,  its  correctness  is  so  clear  that  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  to  be  almost  obvious.  The  anthologist, 
we  may  argue,  who  sets  out  with  any  less  appre- 
ciation of  his  task  is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
all.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  appreciate  a  principle 
and  another  to  sustain  it;  and  any  one  who  is  at  the 
pains  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  current  criticism,  in 
the  periodicals  and  reviews,  will  soon  discover  that 
even  the  best  judgment  is  hourly  disfigured  by 
caprices  which  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  a  sound 
standard  of  excellence  were  inculcated  in  antholo- 
gies and  maintained  by  the  tradition  which  they 
subserve. 

In  the  task  of  selection,  it  may  be  noticed,  an 
author  may  reckon  either  historically  or  absolutely; 
and  this  is  what  Palgrave  meant  when  he  insisted 
that  a  poem  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  its 
writer's  genius.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a 
poem  of  Milton  which  would  serve  as  the  highest 
standard  of  selection;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
argued  that  every  poem  by  every  other  writer 
which  falls  short  of  that  standard  is  to  be  excluded. 
This,  indeed,  is  sufiiciently  clear;  there  is  but  one 
Milton,  and,  in  his  own  peculiar  excellence,  he  is 
unsurpassed.  But  there  are  results  of  this  principle 
which  lie  less  upon  the  surface.  It  follows  that 
there  may  be,  and  are,  poems  of  Milton  excellent  in 
relation  to  the  great  body  of  English  poetry,  but 
less  excellent  as  measured  by  Milton's  own  high- 
water  mark,  which  are  less  worthy  of  inclusion  than 
other  poems  by  writers  of  inferior  capacity,  who 
count  historically  in  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  English  verse.  And  it  is  here  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  anthologist's  judgment  becomes  most 
sensitive;  it  is  here  that  the  dangers  of  caprice  are 
most  insistent. 

Take  Gray,  for  example;  he  is,  indeed,  a  typical 
difficulty.  Gray  lies  midway  between  the  artificial 
magnificence  of  the  Augustan  poets  and  the  radiant 
simplicity  of  the  Lake  School;  he  echoes  the  one 
and  heralds  the  other,  and  he  is  not  free  from  the 
defects  of  both.  But  the  "Elegy  in  a  Countrj'^ 
Churchyard  "  counts  for  an  immense  influence  his- 
torically, and  in  its  relation  to  Gray's  genius  it 
counts  for  everything.  To  exclude  such  a  poem 
from  a  representative  anthology,  on  grounds  of 
homeliness  of  sentiment,  would  be  as  grave  a  caprice 
as  to  write  off  the  ' '  Rape  of  the  Lock  ' '  from  the 
records  of  poetry  because  of  its  over-decoration  and 
mythological  artificiality.  Each  poem  is  unsur- 
passed of  its  class  and  period,  and  in  both  cases 
class  and  period  alike  were  fruitful  of  poetic  pro- 
gress. And  yet  a  good  deal  has  been  said  by  a  cer- 
tain school  of  eshtetic  refinement  for  resigning  the 
"  Elegy  "  to  the  ranks  of  mediocrity. 

This,  then,  is  what  one  means  by  the  caprice  of 


the  anthologist;  and  it  is  even  more  harmful  for 
what  it  includes  than  for  what  it  excludes;  for 
the  public  taste  is,  or  ought  to  be,  largely  influenced 
by  the  imprimatur  of  a  popular  collection;  and 
every  inferior  piece,  which  such  a  collection  pre- 
serves, tends  to  debase  that  taste.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  general  taste  is  naturally 
vicious,  and  that  in  these  days  of  rampant  journal- 
ism it  is  vitiated  more  and  more  every  morning  by 
the  perpetuation  of  false  standards.  The  inferior 
piece,  once  admitted,  is  by  the  persistency  of  natu- 
ral selection,  fastened  upon  at  once  for  favoritism; 
and  half  the  influence  of  the  good  is  dissipated  by 
the  bad.  There  is  an  admirable  collection  of  the 
love-poetry  of  the  language,  edited  by  a  living  poet 
of  distinction  and  judgment,  which,  nevertheless, 
contains  one  piece  of  unquestionable  inferiority, 
both  technical  and  spiritual.  This  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
single  blot  upon  a  brilliant  page;  and,  yet,  such  is 
the  persistency  with  which  poetry  avenges  herself 
upon  false  selection,  that  one  frequent  student  of 
that  little  volume  can  regretfully  declare  that  he 
never  opens  the  book  without  lighting  upon  the  one 
inferiority,  and  never  closes  it  without  its  recollec- 
tion remaining.  So  may  one  pitted  speck  in  the 
garnered  fruit  rot  inwardly  and  corrupt  the  taste! 

But  the  art  of  the  anthologist  does  not  end  with 
selection.  There  remains  the  important  matter  of 
arrangement;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gener- 
ally neglected.  The  easy  method  is  that  of  histori- 
cal succession;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best.  In- 
deed, to  see  its  abuse  in  full  swing  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  Professor  Arber's  laborious  series  now  ap- 
pearing from  the  press,  in  which  each  volume  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  era  of  a  single  poet,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  series  overlaps  and  inter- 
sects with  bewildering  intricacy.  Here,  again,  Pal- 
grave set  a  rich  example,  but  one  beset  with  diffi- 
culty to  a  less  abundant  capacity.  The  poems  in 
' '  The  Golden  Treasury  ' '  are  arranged  with  a  sense 
of  continuity  and  interrelation  so  delicate  that  the 
taste  passes  from  poem  to  poem  with  perpetual  re- 
freshment and  stimulation.  Palgrave 's  critical 
faculty  and  sympathy  are  here  shown  at  work  upon 
a  method  which  many  critics  would  pass  over  as 
unimportant,  but  which,  in  effect,  lends  to  the  best 
anthology  in  the  language,  a  harmony  of  note  and 
sentiment  unapproached  for  charm  and  significance. 
And  as  the  field  for  selection  widens,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  method  may  be  revived  and  perpet- 
uated. For  by  this  juxtaposition  of  interests  one 
poet  is  made  to  illustrate  another,  one  poem  to  strike 
fire  from  its  neighbor,  and  the  splendid  continuity 
of  English  verse  is  displayed  in  its  perfection. 

Here,   indeed,  is  the  peculiar   merit  of  the  an- 
thology.   It  shows  us  that  the  poet  stands  not  alone, 
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but  as  one  of  a  goodly  company,  separated,  it  may 
be,  by  circumstances  of  time  and  event,  but  united 
in  the  maintenance  of  literary  tradition  and  national 
character.  And  there  are  many  poets  who  show  to 
greater  advantage  as  members  of  a  band  than  as 
disconnected  units,  many  whose  value  and  influence 
are  best  appreciated  in  relation  to  their  universal 
brotherhood.  To  indicate  that  value  and  influence, 
and  to  trace  the  harmony  of  poetic  development, 
are  the  principal  tasks  of  the  conscientious  antholo- 
gist. Then,  when  his  work  preserves  that  harmony, 
what  a  rich  and  inspiriting  companion  it  makes. 
The  day  of  the  literary  worker  should,  if  it  is  well 
arranged,  include,  in  its  modest  way,  an  hour  for 
most  things  that  have  the  literary  interest  at  heart; 
and  there  should  always  be  an  hovir  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  anthology.  And,  if  a  "personal 
view  "  may  be  held  to  justify  a  personal  confession, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  one  eager  reader  of 
every  new  anthology  has  found  for  himself  an  hour 
when  its  charm  is  never-failing.  For  the  crowded 
hotus  of  the  day's  work  we  need,  perhaps,  more 
actual  interests.  Literary  history,  literary  criticism, 
the  great  creations  of  fiction  and  the  drama,  move 
with  us  through  the  period  of  busy  activity,  sug- 
gesting, instructing,  enlarging  the  active  and 
practical  sympathies.  But  when  the  stir  of  the 
working  day  is  over,  what  calmer  and  more  pene- 
trating pleasure  has  literature  to  ofier  her  children 
than  the  silent  hour,  by  a  dying  fire,  with  some 
treasure-house  of  English  poetry  open  upon  the 
knees?  Old  influences  begin  to  stir  in  the 
broken  light;  old  ideals  awaken  from  the  fluttering 
pages — 

The  old  world  rings  with  names  that  cannot  die  ; 
The  old  clouds  come  to  color  in  the  sky. 

Spenser,  Drayton,  Drummond,  Carew,  Herrick, 
Crashaw,  Vaughan,  Collins,  and  Gray — the  Golden 
Pomp  of  English  Poetr>'  passes  before  the  tired 
eyes.  Here  is  the  majestic  form  of  Shakespeare,  at 
ease  in  the  shadows  of  Arden ;  blind  Milton  touches 
once  more  the  organ-stops  of  eternal  music;  Dr>'- 
den  's  ' '  twin-coursers  ' '  sweep  by  in  a  panoply  of 
triumph.  And  so  to  the  open  fields  with  Words- 
worth; to  the  glimmering  waves  with  Coleridge;  to 
the  dizzy  height  of  the  lark  with  Shelley:  we  taste 
in  an  hour  all  the  joys  of  Nature,  and  are  made  one 
with  her  illimitable  voice.  There  is  no  night  there 
and  no  room  for  weariness.  Visions  and  voices 
like  these  make  pilgrimage  with  us  through  the 
darkness,  and  call  us  to  fresh  hope  and  energy  with 
the  expected  morning. 

— Arthur  Waugh,  in  ''Literature.'' 


MAGIC  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  NAME. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Windsor  Magazine 
was  contributed  by  Harry  Golding.  Mr.  Golding 
writes  upon  "  The  ^  s.  d.  of  Literary  Shrines, "  and 
the  information  he  gives  about  Shakespeare  concern- 
ing his  native  town  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  as  to 
the  value  an  historical  or  literary  association  may 
be  to  a  town.  "  Stratford-on-Avon  lives  in  the 
main  on  William  Shakespeare.  That  this  is  so  is 
by  no  means  to  be  deplored  either  by  Stratfordians 
or  their  visitors,  for  the  circumstance  affords  highly 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  warmly  interested  in  the  life  and  work  of 
our  great  national  poet.  As  is  well  known,  the 
principal  places  in  and  around  Stratford  associated 
with  Shakespeare  are  in  the  hands  of  a  public- 
spirited  body,  known  as  the  Birthplace  Trustees. 
From  a  recent  report  of  the  trustees  we  gather  some 
curious,  interesting,  and  suggestive  facts.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  twelve  months  the  total  number  of 
visitors  to  the  birthplace  was  26,510.  An  admis- 
sion fee  of  sixpence  a  head  is  charged,  which  yields 
the  respectable  sum  of  ;^662  15s.  But  this  fee  only 
entitles  one  to  see  the  room  in  which  Shakespeare 
was  born.  To  see  the  adjoining  museum,  with  its 
many  interesting  curios,  another  sixpence  has  to  be 
paid,  and  we  find  that  about  two-thirds  of  those  visit- 
ing the  birthplace,  or,  to  be  exact,  16,539,  also  visited 
the  museum.  This  gives  us  an  additional  ^413  9s.  6d. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  birthplace  is  the  beauti- 
fully situated  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  beneath 
the  chancel  of  which  Shakespeare  is  buried.  The 
church  is,  of  course,  under  the  care  of  the  Vicar, 
and  the  figures  are  not  included  in  the  Trustees' 
report.  But  a  reliable  estimate  gives  the  number 
of  annual  visitors,  apart  from  ordinary  worshippers, 
as  23,000.  A  great  number  of  these,  no  doubt, 
respond  to  the  Vicar's  appeal  for  help  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  church  ;  but  reckoning  only  the  admis- 
sion fees  at  sixpence  a  head  we  get  the  sum  of 
^575.  Within  sight  of  the  church,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  stands  the  Shakespeare  Memo- 
rial ;  13,085  at  sixpence  brings  us  in  another  ^^327 
2S.  6d.  New  Place  contributes  only  £\  i  17s.  Ann 
Hathaway's  cottage  at  Shotterey  yields  ;^262  4s. 
6d.  Stratford,  therefore,  derives  an  annual  income 
from  admission  fees  alone  of  considerably  more  than 
^2000." 


Of  a  truth,  he  who  would  deprive  me  of  books, 
my  old  friends,  would  take  away  all  the  delight  of 
my  life,  nay,  I  will  even  say  all  desire  of  living. 

— Corasius. 
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CONTAINING  A  DISSERTATION   ON   CHARLES   LAMB: 
BUT   NOT    A    ROAST. 

The  recently  published  letters,  edited  by  W.  C. 
Haslitt;  the  sympathetic  introduction  by  Bliss  Perry 
for  the  Little  Masterpieces  series;  the  brief  but  pene- 
trative and  scholarly  essay  by  Alfred  Ainger  in  the 
Warner  Library;  all  emphasize  the  perennial  charm 
possessed  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  by  the  person- 
ality of  Charles  Lamb.  A  personality  so  lovable 
and  so  humane  in  all  its  essential  qualities;  so  sin- 
cere and  instinctive  with  the  breath  of  a  larger  life; 
so  notably  redolent  of  the  finer  feelings  and  sensitive 
intuitions  of  the  poet,  that  his  very  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  all  that  is  most  affection- 
ately associated  with  the  tender  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  our  natures. 

The  carpings  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  that 

His  thoughts  were  false,  and  his  fancies  quaint, 
His  style  infirm,  and  its  figures  faint, 

have  given  place  to  the  supreme  vindication  of 
Swinburne,  who  also  calls  him  the  best  beloved  of 
all  writers.  The  name  of  Charles  Lamb  is  set  like 
a  luminous  pearl  in  the  crown  of  English  literature, 
and  no  future  reversal  of  taste  or  distortion  of  judg- 
ment can  ever  tarnish  its  luster.  Classified  as  pre- 
eminently a  humorist,  he  possessed  the  keener  per- 
ceptions of  the  critic,  and  withal,  a  temperament  so 
pathetic,  so  innate,  and  yet  so  fused  with  his  more 
exuberant  qualities,  that  it  has  only  assisted  in 
making  those  qualities  more  endearing. 

It  is  this  profound  pathos  of  his  natiire  which  I 
am  fain  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  in  this  article,  not 
so  much  as  it  existed  in  himself,  but  as  it  affected 
one,  and  as  it  must  affect  all  readers  acquainted 
more  or  less  with  the  incidents  of  his  life.  I  may 
be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  the  narration  of  the  fol- 
lowing simple  episode,  whose  only  merit  is  its 
unconscious  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb: 

In  the  spring  of  '92  an  old  bookstore  was  opened 
in  a  certain  block  on  Market  Street,  commonly 
designated  by  the  residents  of  that  vicinity  as  Pov- 
erty Row.  It  was  an  unpretentious  little  affair, 
occupying  but  half  of  the  store  proper,  and  half  of 
that  again  curtained  off  by  heavy  purple  portieres, 
forming  a  fitting  portal  to  the  empty  shrine  of  pros- 
perity within,  and  which  the  god  never  deigned  to 
enter.  The  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  about  one 
thousand  volumes,  of  miscellaneous  character,  be- 
sides a  large  accumulation  of  magazines,  and  sundry 
pamphlets  of  questionable  value.  A  few  works  of 
art,  some  rare  plates  and  etchings,  and  a  pile  of 
sheet  music,  completed  the  inventory. 

Ah,  but  what  a  history  they  had!  They  were 
the  fruits  of  one  man's  passionate  devotion  to  his 


art;  the  mute  witnesses  to  the  light  that  burned 
within  him  with  unquenchable  ardor.  The  love  of 
books  is  not  always  a  well-spring  of  joy;  it  is  often 
a  fountain  of  sorrow;  and  in  the  sunless  crypt  of  one 
aching  heart  are  preserved  the  records  of  the  years 
spent  in  the  gradual  acquisition  of  each  precious 
volume. 

How  many  sacrifices,  how  much  abnegation, 
how  many  years  of  bitter  toil,  how  much  persever- 
ance of  spirit,  were  represented  by  these  books,  which 
had  once  formed  the  private  library  of  the  owner  of 
the  store,  and  were  now  offered  for  sale  as  an 
appeasement  to  the  goddess  of  necessity.  Scarcely 
any  works  sought  for  and  cherished  by  the  biblio- 
phile were  in  evidence.  Two  or  three  early  Bohns; 
an  early  Keats- by  Moxon,  bound  in  old  calf;  sets  of 
Shelley  and  Keats  by  Buxton  Forman,  in  the  large 
editions;  a  Moliere  in  six  volumes,  with  perfect 
plates;  the  English  Dramatists,  bound  in  tree  calf, 
and  hand-tooled;  some  first  volumes  of  California 
writers:  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  O'Con- 
nell,  Stoddard;  a  set  of  the  Aldine  Poets  in  faded 
green  covers,  constituted  more  or  less  the  most 
precious  possessions  in  the  place.  The  most  prec- 
ious possessions,  did  I  say?  O  vayiitas  vanitatem! 
There  was  a  ragged  octavo  hidden  away  in  a  cer- 
tain corner  on  the  shelf,  supported  on  one  side  by 
the  worldly  philosophy  of  Bacon  in  his  Essays, 
cheered  on  the  other  side  by  the  skeptical  urbanity 
of  Montaigne,  and  bearing  the  modest  title  on  its 
cover,  "  Charles  Lamb's  Works,  Routledge":  more 
precious  in  many  ways  than  all  of  its  compeers  in 
this  goodliest  fellowship  of  all  the  world  put  to- 
gether. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  pitiable  venture  ever  pros- 
pered. In  the  latter  days  of  its  existence  the  store 
became  patronized  by  a  few  book  lovers  now  more 
widely  known  among  us.  Edwin  Markham  carried 
away  its  richer  treasures  to  his  home  in  the  hills; 
David  Lesser  Lezinsky  added  a  few  volumes  to  his 
slender  possessions;  Rabbi  Nieto  departed  with  its 
Riverside  Emerson;  John  Vance  Cheney,  W.  H. 
Anderson,  the  genial  Dr.  Steele,  Robert  Tolmey, 
and  others  unknown  by  name  gleaned  a  few  ears  of 
corn  in  its  field  of  fame  until  but  little  was  left,  and 
of  a  necessity  the  enterprise  was  eventually  aban- 
doned. 

Those  who  climb  to  the  supremest  heights  of 
sorrow  find  its  table-lands  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of 
hope  and  immortality.  It  is  often  the  first  visita- 
tion of  grief  that  makes  life  seem  inconsolable  to  us; 
ere  the  heart  is  hardened  to  endurance. 

One  early  day,  as  the  proprietor  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  a  visitor  entered,  who  politely  requested 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  books  in  the  store  be- 
fore  purchasing.     The   request   being   granted,    it 
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was  not  long  before  he  returned  with  a  volume  in 
his  hand,   asking  casually,    "How   much  do   you 
want  for  this  book  ?  "     A  glance  at  the  cover,  with 
its  inscription,  "Charles  Lamb's  Works, "  an  almost 
mechanical  survey  of  its  contents,  an  imperceptible 
hesitancy    in    answering,    followed   by   the    reply, 
"One  dollar,  sir,"  certainly  conveyed  no  intima- 
tion  to    the    purchaser,    of  the   thoughts   surging 
through  the  mind  of  the   quondam  owner  of  the 
book.     Even  after  the  purchaser  had  departed,  it 
was  a  few  moments  before  the  enormity  of  his  loss 
became  apparent.     During  these  few  moments  his 
mind  with  wonderful  rapidity  reviewed  again  every 
incident  connected  with  his  own  purchase  of  the 
book ;  his  constant  search  for  it,  his  delight  when 
rewarded   for   his  perseverance,    th^   many   happy 
hours  he  had  spent  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages,  the 
many  tears   he  had  shed   over  its  many   pathetic 
passages,  the  many  smiles  at  its  quips  and  quid- 
dities; and  at  such  fond  recollections  the  veil  was 
torn  away  by  the  hand  of  memory,  and,  as  the  bar- 
riers broke,   as  the  flood-gates   of  his   heart  were 
opened,   the  overwhelming  consciousness  of  it  all 
came  upon  him.    There  was  a  sudden  retreat  made 
to  the  rear  of  the  store,  behind  the  portieres,  and  as 
he  clutched  them  convulsively,  between  the  passion- 
ate sobs  that  shook  him  like  a  leaf,  and  in  a  voice 
choked  by  the  bitter  tears  of  his  emotions,  could  be 
heard  the  words,  "Oh  my  God;!  Oh  my  poor  Lamb  ! 
Oh  my  Charles  Lamb  is  gone !     Is  this  what  I  've 
got  to  do  for  a  living  ?     Oh  my  poor  Lamb  !   I  sold 
it !  I  sold  it !  and  for  a  miserable  doilar  !     My  God, 
my  own  Lamb  !  poor  Lamb  ! ' ' 

Let  this  brief  recital  remain  as  a  fitting  summary 
of  the  life  of  Charles  Lamb.  For  it  is  the  pathos  of 
such  a  life  which  approaches  us  so  intimately,  how- 
ever remote  any  allusions  to  the  same  may  be  found 
in  his  simpler  or  sadder  communications.  And 
this  constitutes  so  stable  and  so  permanent  a  part  of 
our  deepest  affection  for  him,  exclusive  of  the  merit 
of  his  writings. 

"We  seem  to  be  listening,  as  in  a  dream,  to  the 
sorrows  of  one  of  our  own  household,  until  the 
grief  becomes  almost  too  poignant  for  restraint,  in 
such  revelations  of  the  spirit  as  ' '  Dream  Children  ' ' 
and  the  "Child  Angel.  " 

The  life  of  Hood  was  tragic,  and  underlying  the 
loftier  benignity  of  Thackeray's  nature  we  now 
know  was  a  mood  attempered  to  the  deep  solemni- 
ties of  life.  In  the  case  of  Lamb  we  can  but  echo 
the  words  of  Othello  :   "Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  " 

Since  all  the  wanderings  and  all  the  weakness 
Will  be  a  saddest  comment  on  the  song. 

A  song  whose  intensity,  however  attenuated  to 
prose,  was  correspondent  with  the  author's  most 
tremulous  sensibilities;  so  exquisitely  modulated  in 


its  severer  qualities,  so  lyrical  in  its  lighter  pas- 
sages and  its  humorous  effervescences,  that  it  has 
become  the  despair  of  all  subsequent  essayists  to 
imitate.     And  so, 

Since  we  have  among  great  men 
Rare  old  Ben, 
Let  us  say  (for  epigram) 
Dear  Charles  Lamb  ! 

— Lorenzo  Sosso,  in  ''Impressions.'' 

* 

BALTIMORE'S  RARE  BOOK. 

The  Peabody  library  has  recently  secured  posses- 
sion of  a  rare  and  valuable  "Josephus."  dating 
from  1 48 1,  the  second  oldest  edition  of  the  famous 
Libri  Antiquitatum  Judicarum  extant,  which  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  library 
with  other  priceless  possessions  of  the  institution. 
The  latest  treasure  is  a  folio  volume  translation  into 
Latin  from  the  original  Greek,  the  translation  hav- 
ing been  the  work  of  "the  venerable  presbyter, 
Rufinus,"  according  to  the  colophon,  which  also 
gives  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  publication 
as  the  last  day  of  March,  1481.  The  one  older  edi- 
tion than  this  was  published  at  Lubeck  by  Lucas 
Brandis,  about  1475,  and  is  presumably  an  earlier 
print  from  the  same  translation. 

The  storj'-  of  the  volume  is  not  known.     It  came 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Peabody  through 
the  heirs  of  a  Baltimorean  whose  identity  is  with- 
held by  Provost  Philip  R.  Uhler,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  family.     It  was  an  heirloom  and  had 
been  inherited  by  two  generations,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  known  of  its  story  and  the  manner 
of  reaching  a  library  in  this  city  has  been  forgotten. 
Some  facts  may  be  guessed,  however,  from  evidence 
given  by  the  book  itself     Its  antiquity  is  apparent 
in  every  detail,  but  no  feature  possesses  the  same 
interest  as  a  two- inch  long  and  half-inch  wide  in- 
dentation at  the  bottom  of  one  of  its  wooden  covers, 
marking  the  spot  where  was  a  metal  bar,  to  which 
was  fastened  a  chain,   securing  the  volume  to  a 
desk.     No    books    are    more    highly    appreciated 
among  collectors  of  rare  volumes  than  what  are 
known  as  "chain  books,"  and  the  number  that  be- 
long either  to  public  or  private  collections  in  this 
country  is  very  small. 

That  this  bears  unmistakable  indication  that  it  at 
one  time  carried  a  chain  indicates  that  it  was  the 
possession  of  a  public  library,  school  or  church, 
since  the  precaution  of  binding  with  a  chain  indi- 
cated that  the  public  was  to  have  access  to  it.  The 
binding  is  of  morocco  stretched  over  oak  boards, 
and  seems  to  have  at  one  time  or  another  passed 
through  fire,  since  the  leather  on  one  side  is  badly 
scarred.  The  type  is  a  Latin  Gothic,  printed  on 
pure  linen  rag  paper  in  that  endurable  black  ink 
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used  at  that  day  in  printing  the  finer  classes  of 
books,  and  lost  to  the  present,  no  manufacturer 
having  as  yet  solved  the  nature  of  the  mixture. 

Throughout  the  volume  blank  spaces  are  left  at 
the  beginning  of  new  chapters,  which  were  to  have 
been  filled  in  with  hand-embellished  capitals.  This 
work,  however,  was  never  done.  As  with  books 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  no  title  page,  and 
instead  of  numbered  pages,  familiar  to-day,  initial 
signatures  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  at  in- 
terv^als  of  eight  pages.  At  the  end  of  the  volumes 
or  books  included  in  the  single  volume  is  given  the 
colophon,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  title  page, 
giving  the  imprint,  printer  and  date,  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  work  was  finished  being  given 
ordinarily,  accompanied  with  some  pious  phrase 
indicating  thanks  that  the  work  was  finally  accom- 
plished. Together  with  this  is  the  record  of  sheets, 
an  index  giving  the  register  letter,  and  opposite  it 
an  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  sheet.  The  reg- 
isters follow  the  alphabet,  as  has  been  said,  at  inter- 
vals of  eight  pages,  so  that  any  particular  subject 
can  be  located  with  comparative  ease,  though  not 
so  readily,  of  course,  as  by  the  numerical  system 
now  in  vogue. 

The  edition  of  which  this  volume  is  one  is  ex- 
tremely rare — so  rare,  in  fact,  that  unlimited  monej"- 
would  hardly  suffice  to  secure  a  volume.  A  fact 
that  may  have  some  bearing  on  this  degree  of  rarity 
may  be  the  scant  and  inaccurate  mention  made  of 
the  edition  in  the  ' '  Tresor  de  Livres  Rares  et  Pre- 
cieux,"  compiled  by  Graesse,  which  merely  men- 
tion this  publication,  commenting  that  it  is  not 
ascribed  to  any  place  or  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  colophon  of  the  volume  is  entirely  complete, 
giving  Venice  as  the  place  of  publication; 
March,  1481,  the  date  of  the  publication,  and  Ray- 
noldus  de  Novimagio,  the  printer. 

Provost  Uhler  prizes  the  volume  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  wonderful  interests  and  value,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  duplicated  in  the  collections  of 
any  other  library  in  the  country. 

* 
BOCCACCIO. 

Boccaccio,  for  you  laughed  all  laughs  that  are — 
The  Cynic  scoff,  the  chuckle  of  the  churl, 
The  laugh  that  ripples  over  reefs  of  pearl, 
The  broad,  the  sly,  the  hugely  jocular; 
Men  call  you  lewd,  and  coarse,  allege  you  mar 
The  music  that,  withdrawn  your  ribald  skirl. 
Were  sweet  as  note  of  mavis  or  of  merle — 
Wherefore  they  frown,  and  rate  you  at  the  bar. 
One  thing  is  proved:     To  count  the  sad  degrees 
Upon  the  Plague's  dim  dial,  catch  the  tone 
Of  a  great  death  that  lies  upon  a  land, 
Feel  nature's  ties,  yet  hold  with  steadfast  hand 
The  diamond,  you  are  three  that  stand  alone — 
You,  and  I^ucretius,  and  Thucydjdes. 

— T.  E.  Brown. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

John  Murray,  author,  lawyer,  and  popular  young 
club  man,  stood  under  an  unsheltered  gas  jet  in  the 
back  aisle  of  a  famous  New  York  bookshop,  his 
hat  and  coat  discarded,  all  sense  of  his  surround- 
ings gone,  the  time  for  dressing  for  a  formal  dinner 
creeping  perilously  near,  while  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  the  pages  of  a  book. 

' '  Will  you  kindly  attend  to  me  ? " 

There  was  asperity  in  the  drawling  voice. 

John  came  out  of  his  unreal  world  and  found 
himself  between  the  shelves  of  books,  a  young 
woman  of  brilliant  blonde  beauty  standing  before 
him,  her  eyebrows  met  in  a  small,  triangular  frown. 

"I  bought  this  book  only  an  hour  ago,"  and  she 
placed  a  packjfge  before  him  while  glancing  around 
the  shelves.  "I  bought  it  for  a  friend  to  read  on  a 
journey.  At  luncheon  I  glanced  through  it.  It's 
simply  deadly.     I  want  it  exchanged." 

John's  expression  would  have  betrayed  him,  but 
the  pretty  customer  was  not  looking  at  him.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  ' '  people  who  sold 
things,"  conductors,  elevator  boys,  or  waiters,  had 
faces  to  be  looked  at  and  were  to  themselves  quite 
as  conspicuous  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  she  was. 

She  moved  about,  pulling  down  books  and  not 
putting  them  back,  while  addressing  the  air. 

"There's  no  objection  to  exchanging  it,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' ' 

' '  No — er — certainly  not. '  * 

Once  the  words  had  passed  his  lips  he  felt  him- 
self committed  to  the  situation.  Besides,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  studj'  a  society  girl  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  poor  clerk  who  sold  books  in  a  gaslit 
shop  while  the  world  of  fashion  walked  and  drove 
in  the  winter  sun. 

"I'm  in  something  of  a  hurry,"  she  said  over 
her  shoulder,  an  ingredient  in  her  voice  which 
made  him  feel  altogether  a  clerk  and  nothing  of  an 
individual. 

"If  you  will  kindly  make  a  selection "  he 

said,  entering  with  secret  delight  and  some  fear 
into  the  new  role. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  moved  about, 
her  pale  gray  velvet  skirt  making  marks  in  the 
dust  on  the  floor. 

"Very  wealthy,  I  imagine,"  mused  John.  "A 
beauty,  and  horribly  aware  of  it.  She  has  a 
manner  that  would  be  called  insolent  if  she  were 
plain.  I  don't  believe  she  was  always  rich — it's 
like  wine  in  her  blood.  Has  she  brains?  Not 
enough  to  make  her  uncomfortable.  I'll  look  at 
this  book  she's  brought  back.  That  wull  tell  me 
something  of  her  mental  equipment." 

He  removed  the  wrapping  and  glanced  at  the 
title,     "  The  Fates  Are  Three. "     He  drew  a  quick 
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breath  and  his  ears  grew  red.  He  was  angry,  then 
humbled.  The  abused  volume  was  his  own  work, 
his  latest  novel,  the  "hit"  of  the  season,  which 
had  opened  wide  the  domains  of  reputation  and 
money  to  him.  The  literary  fatherhood  within  him 
was  hurt,  but  he  decided  to  push  the  steel  farther. 

' '  We  sell  a  great  many  of '  The  Fates  Are  Three , " ' 
he  said  almost  wistfully. 

"I  have  heard  so,"  she  said  whirring  the  pages 
of  a  book. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  don't  like  it?  We — er — 
we  value  an  expression  of  opinion  from  our  cus- 
tomers ; "  and  he  felt  all  deceit. 

"Oh,  it's  one  of  those  deep  things — no  swing  to 
it.     It's  stupid,  that's  all." 

"But  Mr.  Murray  has  the  critics  on  his  side." 

She  lifted  her  brows,  but  did  not  trouble  to 
answer. 

"  I  '11  take  this  ' ' — laying  a  pearl-colored  volume 
before  him  with  sprays  of  orange  blossoms  as  deco- 
ration.     "Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price?  " 

John's  amour  propre  came  out  of  its  corner  and 
mounted  on  a  dais  when  he  saw  the  mental  mer- 
ingue which  replaced  him :  ' '  Wedded  But  Not 
Mated,"  by  Angelina  Dalrymple. 

"Twenty-five  cents,"  he  said,  briskly  wrapping 
the  book  up.     "Shall  I  send  it  for  you?  " 

"Yes — to  Miss  Glendenning,  No.  —  Fifth  Ave- 
nue." 

While  he  wrote  the  address  she  swept  away,  leav- 
ing a  violet  fragrance  in  the  musty  corner.  John 
looked  after  her  with  a  bit  of  malicious  humor. 

"Miss  Glendenning — Margaret's  idol,  who  raves 
over  'The  Fates  Are  Three,'  and  is  so  anxious  to 
meet  me  because  I  'm  the  author  of  it.  I  '11  get  even 
with  her  for  this." 

He  put  the  twenty-five  cents  carefully  in  a  wallet, 
substituted  another,  and  left  it  on  top  of  his  book 
for  one  of  the  clerks  ^o  find  later  and  speculate  over. 
Then  he  sent  "Wedded  But  Not  Mated"  to  Miss 
Glendenning  from  a  messenger  oflSce, 

A  few  days  later  a  note  from  his  cousin  Margaret 
awaited  him  with  his  coffee  : 

Dear  Jack  : 

I'm  ofiF  in  a  rush  for  golf  and  a  dance  at  Ardsley,  but 
there's  something  you  can  do  for  me  while  I'm  gone.  Will 
you  go  to  Hester  Glendenning's,  No.  —  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
introduce  yourself?  We  are  getting  up  tableaux  for  my 
kindergarten,  and  are  taking  bits  from  the  latest  novels. 
Miss  Glendenning  is  managing  the  staging,  and  is  not 
quite  sure  of  some  details  in  the  costuming  of  the  medieval 
period,  in  which  "  The  Fates  Are  Three"  is  laid. 

"Nor  any  other  period  but  the  present,  I  im- 
agine," he  snorted. 

You  will  like  her.  She  is  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
your  book,  Jack,  and  this  ought  to  please  you.  Go,  like  a 
good  boy.  Margaret. 


"I  don't  care  in  the  least  to  know  her,"  he  an- 
nounced to  the  toast  rack.     Later  in  the  day,  he 
wrote : 
Dear  Miss  Glendenning  : 

The  enclosed  letter  from  my  cousin  explains  why  I  write 
you. 

I  keenly  appreciate  the  honor  you  do  me  in  wishing  to 
stage  some  scenes  from  my  book — but  why  not  take 
"Wedded  But  Not  Mated"  instead?  You  like  this  so 
much  better — you  remember  you  paid  twenty-five  cents 
more  for  it — and  there  are  such  fervid  love  scenes,  ruined 
abbeys,  secret  chambers,  stiles,  moonlight,  unbound  golden 
hair  on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  not  to  speak  of  the  wild 
snow  storm  into  which  she  rushes  madly  to  escape  from  the 
villain — and  without  a  hat,  of  course.  I  haven't  read  it 
myself,  but  I  feel  positive  all  these  are  in  it. 

My  dear  Miss  Glendenning,  you  did  not  know  the  service 
you  were  doing  me  when  you  paid  out  that  twenty-five 
cents.  It  will  keep  me  humble  when  relatives  are  too  en- 
couraging. 

I  am  sincerely  and  humbly  your  debtor, 

John  Murray. 

' '  I  don 't  think  my  customer  will  look  quite  so 

insolently  self-satisfied  when  she  reads  that,"  he 

said,  and  stamped  it  with  a  jubilant  fist. 
***** 

On  a  snowy  night  a  week  later,  John  dropped  in 
unannounced  at  his  cousin 's  to  dine  there  en  famille. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  Margaret,  as  he  warmed 
himself  by  the  sitting-room  fire.  "Now  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  meet  Hester  Glendenning.  She's 
in  the  library  with  Tom." 

"Eh?"  asked  John  flatly.  "H'm!  "  he  added, 
and  looked  at  the  rug.  "I  don't  think  I'll  stay 
after  all,  Margaret." 

"Not  stay?  Why,  Jack!  Why  do  you  always 
fight  shy  of  Hester  ?     What's  the  matter  ? ' ' 

"Between  ourselves,  I  don't  imagine  I'll  like 
her." 

Margaret  looked  him  over  in  cousinly  scorn. 

"You'll  be  hard  to  please  if  you  don't.  I  hope 
you're  not  getting  an  awfully  big  opinion  of  your- 
self, Jack.     Oh,  here  they  are!  " 

A  moment  after  it  seemed  to  John  that  the  room 
swung  before  his  eyes  and  the  rug  went  up  to  meet 
the  ceiling.  Margaret  was  introducing  him  to 
someone  he  had  never  seen  before — a  tall,  graceful 
girl  in  simple  black,  with  dark  hair,  a  pale,  rather 
thin  face,  lighted  with  wonderful,  comprehensive, 
hazel  eyes;  with  a  manner  that  was  almost  boy- 
ishly frank  and  unaflFected,  and  a  voice  so  soft  and 
beautiful  it  awakened  all  the  poetry  in  him. 

Only  once  during  that  comfortable  dinner  did  she 
touch  upon  the  secret  thought  that  troubled  him— 
when  Margaret  spoke  of  the  coming  tableaux. 
There  was  half-hidden  laughter  in  her  gaze  as  it 
met  his  in  the  shaded  candle  light. 

"I  was  sorry  you  could  not  help  us,  Mr.  Murray. 
Your  suggestions  about  the  other  book  I  will  never 
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forget,  however.  But  I  couldn't  follow  them.  We 
found  the  moon  didn't  work,  and  Mr.  Brierly,  the 
treasurer,  said  snow  storms  were  too  expensive." 

John  remained  cautiously  silent.  He  wanted  a 
tete-a-tete  explanation,  and  the  chance  for  this  did 
not  come  till  coffee  was  served  in  the  library.  He 
went  to  the  corner  where  Miss  Glendenning  sat 
banked  up  by  pillows.  She  made  room  for  him  be- 
side her. 

"You  must  think  me  a  fool,"  he  said. 

"The  madness  attributed  to  genius  would  ex- 
plain everything,"  she  suggested.  "After  that 
letter  I  feel  sure  you  have  a  tremendous  future. ' ' 

"Please  don't  chaflf.  I  am  suffering  horribly. 
I  want  to  ask  pardon  for  that  letter. ' ' 

"Well,  I  give  it,  though  it  certainly  was  start- 
ling, and  so  unkind.  I  asked  for  bread  and  you 
flung  macaroons  at  me.  Tell  me  why  and  all  about 
it.     I'm  consumed  with  curiosity . ' ' 

She  nestled  comfortably  among  the  pillows  while 
John  told  the  story,  and  showed  the  twenty-five 
cent  piece.  Her  eyes,  wondering,  then  compre- 
hending and  laughing,  kept  pace  with  the  recital. 

"Little  Dora  Coteau!  "  she  said  at  last.  "You 
must  have  wanted  to  shake  her — almost  as  much 
as  I  did  when  I  got  the  book.  You  see,  I  meant 
to  go  to  Bermuda  before  this,  and  she  wanted  to  be 
nice  and  entertain  me.  She  has — far  more  than 
she  dreams  of. ' ' 

"I  might  have  known,"  said  John  with  im- 
patience, "but,  curiously  enough,  that  key  to  the 
puzzle  did  not  occur  to  me  once  during  this  most 
uncomfortable  evening. " 

' '  So  you  thought  Dora  was  I !  "  she  said  with  de- 
light. "Oh,  I  hope  she  went  in  her  brougham — 
and  did  she  wear  her  sables?  They're  the  finest 
in  New  York.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  missed 
anything.  You  must  have  thought  me  very  beauti- 
ful and  very  rich. " 

"Shall  I  tell  you  really  what  I  thought?  "  asked 
John,  leaning  nearer,  his  smile  meeting  hers  con- 
fidentially. ' '  I  thought  you  an  awful  little  fool. ' ' 
***** 

The  big  ruby  which  graced  the  fourth  finger  of 
Hester's  hand  by  the  end  of  that  winter  was  a  dear 
and  proud  possession,  but  there  was  something  she 
prized  more — the  twenty-five  cent  piece  riveted  to 
her  little  fob.  Only  she  and  John  knew  why. 
— Kate  Jordan,  in  '' Jimior  Munsey." 
* 

But  how  can  I  live  here  without  my  books?     I 
really    seem    to    myself   crippled    and    only    half 
myself;    for  if,   as  the  great  Orator  used  to  say, 
arms  are  a  soldier's  members,  surely  books  are  the 
limbs  of  scholars. 

— Balthasar  Bonifacius    Rhodiginus,  15 84- 165 9. 


THE  OLD  BOOKHUNTERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  representative  of  Burton,  the  bookhunter,  in 
New  York  to-day  is  a  wily  creature.  Shy,  retiring, 
mole-like  in  the  secrecy  of  his  movements  he  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  track  and  unearth.  Even  when 
discovered  so  expostulatory  is  he  in  denying  the 
soft  impeachment  of  being  a  bookhunter  that  he 
will  probably  escape  all  but  the  most  expert  identi- 
fier of  the  species.  lr\  \.\iQ.  genus  Bookhunter  there 
are  many  varieties,  the  lowest  but  most  numerous 
of  which,  and  the  one  exhibiting  the  above  charac- 
teristics in  their  most  exaggerated  form  being  the 
bargain -hunter.  Of  all  his  kind  this  latter  is  the 
most  difiicult  to  identify.  Not  one  has  ever  been 
known  to  admit  of  his  profession,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  these  predatory  individuals  deceived 
even  themselves.  They  may  occasionally  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night  wake  from  conscience- 
stricken  slumbers — although  let  it  be  said,  great 
authorities  have  denied  the  existence  of  consciences 
among  these  people — and  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves the  true  inwardness  of  their  own  beings.  In 
dealing  with  their  natural  enemy,  the  bookseller,  they 
adopt  various  disguises.  Sometimes  the  bargain- 
hunter  appears  as  a  specialist  in  "first  editions"  and 
overawes  the  poor  dealer  by  an  assumption  of 
superior  and  exact  knowledge  in  a  particular  line. 
If  an  individual  of  this  kind  ever  tells  the  "exact 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  no  man  has  yet 
heard  him.  If  an  unsophisticated  bookseller  should 
happen  to  show  him  a  rare  book  for  which  he  asks 
the  real  market  value  how  the  bargain-hunter  w411 
affect  virtuous  indignation!  Did  not  so-and-so 
offer  him  as  good  or  even  a  better  copy  for  less  than 
half  the  money  and  did  he  not  refuse  to  buy  because 
even  at  half  the  price  the  book  is  absurdly  dear  ? 
This  and  more  of  such  diatribe  is  followed  by  advice 
to  the  dealer  to  make  a  general  reduction  in  the 
price  of  all  his  wares  or  he  will  never  do  any  busi- 
ness, and  the  gentle  intimation  is  conveyed  that  he 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  robber.  Now  if  the  book  dealer 
is  very  green  he  falls  at  once  into  the  bargain- 
hunter's  trap  and  lets  him  take  the  precious  volume 
in  question  at  his  own  valuation.  If  he  knows  his 
man  he  will  wait  awhile  and  think  it  over. 

Not  a  great  while  ago  a  bookseller  of  New  York 
City  offered  one  of  these  bargain-hunters  a  presenta- 
tion copy  containing  the  author's  autograph  and  still 
in  its  original  board  binding,  untouched  by  binder's 
shears,  of  "Ximena"  the  first  published  work  of 
Bayard  Taylor.  This,  as  most  collectors  have  had 
reason  to  discover,  is  a  particularly  scarce  little 
volume  and  one  of  the  books  which  when  seen 
should  be  snapped  up.  "  Well,  "  said  the  bargain- 
hunter,    "I  don't  know  that  I  want  it,  but  how 
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much?"  "Seventeen  dollars,  "  said  the  dealer. 
Then  was  exhibited  a  beautiful  example  of  the  art 
of  this  ignoble  species  :  Why  he  had  been  offered 
a  better  copy  for  five  dollars  by  one  of  the  leading 
booksellers  of  New  York  and  refused  it.  How 
could  such  a  little  book  be  worth  so  much;  who 
was  Bayard  Taylor  anyway  ?  Nobody  ever  read 
him  or  marked  his  books  did  they  ?  If  "  Ximena  " 
was  worth  so  much,  the  bookseller  had  better  go 
and  buy  his  neighbor's  finer  copy  for  five  dollars, 
and  so  on  through  his  whole  gamut. 

The  bookseller  in  this  instance  having  Scottish 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  being  somewhat  difficult  to 
bluff  in  consequence,  determined  to  keep  his  book  for 
awhile  and  find  out  if  he  really  had  over- valued  it. 
The  next  morning  he  showed  the  volume  to  a  genuine 
bookbuyer  who  remarked, ' '  Oh  pshaw !  That's  cheap 
enough,"  and  bought  it.  A  few  days  later  the 
dealer  strolled  round  to  the  bookseller  quoted  by 
the  bargain -hunter  and  asked  for  his  copy  of 
"  Ximena.  "  "  Haven't  got  one  now,  I  want  one 
badly,  "  said  bookman  No.  2  ;  "I  will  pay  a  good 
price  for  one  if  you  come  across  it.  "  Says  bookman 

No.  I  :     "Mr. told  me  you  had  a  copy  for  five 

dollars  which  you  offered  him.  "  "Well,  I  think  I 
did,  "  was  the  reply,  "but  it  was  about  five  years 
ago,  and  in  spite  of  constant  watching  I've  never 
been  able  to  get  another  copy.  Seventeen  dollars, 
you  say  ?  Why,  man,  I'd  have  given  twenty — let 
me  know  if  you  come  across  another.  " 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  this  kind  of  book- 
hunter.  Then  there  is  another — and  how  these 
two  kinds  hate  each  other.  The  second  kind  is  a 
steady  and  indefatigable  worker.  His  time,  like 
that  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  in  Paris,  is  spent  ' '  in 
one  continuous  round  of  shopping, ' '  but  unlike 
that  lady  he  is  always  alone,  no  Mrs.  Harris  accom- 
panying him  on  his  rounds.  He  is  a  silent  and  un- 
communicative man  who.when  he  does  speak  affects 
an  ignorance  of  books  "^"nd  their  values  which  is 
"  childlike  and  bland."  But  let  any  dealer  play 
with  him  at  the  game  of  books  and  he  will  uncover 
a  veritable  Heathen  Chinee.  What  he  really 
doesn 't  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  A  constant 
student  of  book  auctions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
very  little  escapes  his  eye,  and  generally  speaking, 
he  is  a  great  deal  better  acquainted  with  the  marked 
values  of  rare  books  than  the  average  bookseller. 
He  possesses  a  patience  and  untiring  industry  which 
exhibited  in  a  better  cause  would  command  admira- 
tion, and  while  not  conveying  any , information  is 
not  given  to  deliberate  misrepresentation  to  secure 
a  bargain.  If  a  dealer  asks  him  a  reasonably  correct 
price  for  a  valuable  book  he  simply  won't  buy  it, 
and  beyond  expressing  a  well-simulated  surprise  at 
its  value  and  declining  to  purchase,  has  nothing  to 


say.  These  are  his  fairly  g:ood  points,  but  he  is 
absolutely  conscienceless  in  another  direction.  He 
will  not,  unless  in  the  last  extremity,  pay  the  price 
first  asked  for  a  book.  It  is  on  record  that  he  beat 
down  the  price  from  ten  cents  to  half  the  money  on  a 
choice  copy  of  the  ' '  Manuel  des  Proverbe  Dramati- 
ques,  "  of  lyongfellow,  which  as  anybody  knows  is 
worth  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Then — heartless  wretch — 
when  asked  twenty-five  cents  for  Peter  Parley's  Uni- 
versal History,  did  he  not  secure  it  for  fifteen  (after  of- 
fering ten)  on  the  plea  that  it  was  only  an  old  school 
book  ?  And  of  course  the  reader  knows  that ' '  Peter 
Parley ' '  in  this  case  was  none  other  than  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  that  rare  bookbuyers  pay  about 
seventy-five  dollars  for  the  book,  wheyi  they  can 
find  it!  Then  there  is  another  kind  of  bargain- 
hunter,  but  he  is  harmless  in  everything  but  inten- 
tion. He  knows  little  or  nothing  about  books  and 
buys  on  his  ' '  judgment, "  which  is  generally  wrong, 
and  instead  of  "  picking  up  "  the  bookseller,  usually 
' '  picks  up ' '  himself.  Even  this  kind  of  bargain- 
hunter  is  not  liked  by  the  dealer  because  he  only 
pays  a  small  price  for  anything  he  buys  and  makes 
a  great  fuss  in  so  doing.  However  this  sort  of  col- 
lector sometimes  develops  into  a  real  bookbuyer 
and  should  not  be  unduly  suppressed.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  bargain-hunters,  but  our  space  in  this 
issue  is  exhausted  and  to  a  future  time  must  we  de- 
lay a  notice  of  them. 

— H.  A.  Parsons,  in  ''Literary  Collector y 
* 

Books  constitute  capital.     A  library  book    lasts 

as  long  as  a  house,  for  hundreds  of  years.     It  is 

not,  then,  an  article  of  mere  consumption,  but  fairlj' 

of  capital,  and  often  in  the  case  of  professional  men, 

setting  out  in  life,  it  is  their  only  capital.     Now 

there  is  no  other  form  of  capital  which  is  first  taxed 

18  per  cent  on  the  gross,  and  the  proprietor  then 

left  to  pay  the  same  taxes  in  detail  with  others 

whose  property  has  paid  no  tax  on  the  gross.     Nor 

is  there  a  description   of  men   less   proper  to   be 

singled  out  for  extra  taxation. — Thomas  Jefferson. 

* 
JOHN  RUSKIN. 

He  served  not  lower  gods :  with  pure  desire 
And  patient  ardor  seeking  the  Most  High  ; 
And  found  Him  in  the  mountains  and  the  sky, 
And  in  man's  powers ;  and  felt  His  Spirit  like  fire 
Descend  upon  him  where  he  stood,  none  higher, 
On  the  great  Mount  of  Vision.     Stones,  to  his  eye, 
Were  flaming  jewels  in  God's  high  sanctuary, 
And  wayside  flowers,  angels  in  rapturous  choir. 
The  century  dies  with  him,  its  loveliest  light, 
The  century  dies  with  him,  its  noblest  voice  ; 

Who  taught  men  best  what  things  to  love  and  hate, 
Who  saw  things  none  beheld,  with  clearest  sight ; 
Whose  heart  was  fiercest,  most  compassionate, 
Whose  wisdom  was  to  worship  and  rejoice. 

— ^John  Todhunter. 
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GOLD  TOOLING  IN  FRANCE. 
"It  would  seem  as  if  the  Muses  had  also  applied 
themseh^es  to  the  decoration  of  the  outsides  of  the 
books,  so  much  of  art  and  esprit  appears  in  their 
ornamentation.  They  are  all  tooled  with  a  delicacy 
unknown  to  the  gilders  of  to-day."  So  wrote 
Vigneul  de  Marville,  speaking  of  Grolier's  books 
in  1725.  But  the  statement  would  have  applied 
with  still  greater  force  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Grolier  brought  his  superb  collection  from 
Italy  into  France.  These  books  were  a  revelation 
to  the  Treasurer-General's  compatriots;  and  the 
French  binders  of  that  day,  gathering  therefrom 
new  inspiration,  began  that  surpassing  national 
school  which  was  to  make  bookbinding  a  truly 
Gallic  art. 

Without  doubt  the  integrity  and  tradition  of  the 
art  in  France  owes  largely  to  the  guild  of  St.  Jean 
Latran,  dating  from  the  middle  ages.  The  guild 
included  all  the  fabricators  of  books — printers, 
binders,  stationers — though  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  upon  the  introduction  of  gold  tooling  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  guild  and  certain  workmen,  not 
having  the  freedom  of  the  guild,  who  practiced 
tooling,  albeit  their  proper  metier  was  gilding  boots 
and  shoes.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest 
French  gilders  united  the  trades  of  boot  and  book 
embellishment.  This  has  been  doubted  by  some 
authorities;  but  I  may  call  attention  to  the  trade- 
mark of  Guyot  Marchant,  printer  and  bookbinder, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  is 
depicted  the  leather  worker  cobbling  with  a  strap 
across  his  knee  after  the  fashion  of  all  good 
cobblers. 

But  as  to  French  binding  there  are  questions 
more  important.  Who  were  the  craftsmen  who 
tooled  these  early  books?  To  the  artist  truly  should 
belong  the  fame;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  names  of 
those  who  tooled  these  flowing  arabesques  are 
generally  unknown;  and  the  books  are  named  from 
the  collectors  who  placed  them  on  their  shelves. 

One  name  stands  out,  however,  with  certainty; 
that  of  Geofroy  Tory,  an  artist  versatile.  It  is 
known  that  he  designed  letters  for  Grolier,  his 
contemporary.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his 
bindings  were  done  for  this  collector.  His  style  is 
Italianate,  clearly  to  be  seen  in  a  volume  of 
Petrarch,  bound  by  him,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Here  is  the  panel  theme,  enclosed  in  an 
outer  border  of  interlacing  Saracenic  circles.  The 
source  of  both  is  evident;  and  we  mark  here  the 
infiltration  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  into  Southern 
France,  where  Tory  lived  and  wrought.  On  his 
work  is  seen  the  ''pot  casse,''  the  broken  vase,  his 
trade  mark  and  sign  manual.  His  work  can  be 
identified. 


Not  so,  however,  the  work  of  many  craftsmen 
still  more  skilful,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
Grolier's  school,  wrought  those  books  of  Henry  II 
and  Catherine  his  Queen,  wrought  also  for  the  fair 
Diane,  whom  Henry  styled  faithlessly  his  ''seule 
prinsese. ' '  The  names  of  these  masters  are  un- 
known, or,  at  the  best,  rest  in  conjecture.  In  their 
styles  will  be  found  impulses  truly  Grolieresque; 
styles  I  say  advisedly,  for  here  in  France,  as  in 
Italy,  coexisted  tooling  of  different  genres,  and 
with  that  which  was  Italian  much  that  was  wholly 
French.  Such  was  the  ''semis,''  or  powder, 
wherein  the  covers  were  strewn  with  ^' petitsfers" 
regularly  repeated.  This  manner  is  feeble,  but 
national  and  ancient,  dating  from  the  middle  ages. 
It  occurs  on  many  royal  bindings,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite with  Nicholas  Eve,  one  of  the  first  of  that  fam- 
ily of  binders.  For  one  must  alwaj^s  bear  in  mind 
that,  among  famous  French  craftsmen,  the  trade 
descended  trom  the  father  to  the  son;  and  well- 
known  names  such  as  Eve,  Padeloup,  Derome, 
often  stand  for  several  generations.  Styles,  too,  as 
well  as  name  and  skill,  become  hereditary,  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  assign  to  the  particular  artist  a 
particular  example  of  his  art. 

And  let  us  remember  that  individual  craftsmen 
worked  in  several  styles.  Thus  the  Eves  used  not 
only  the  semis,  but  also  another  manner  peculiarly 
French,  wherein  the  field  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments,  each  linked  to  the  other  by  bands  of 
twisting  fillets.  Of  these  compartments  each  is 
variously  filled,  some  with  spiral  arabesques,  some 
with  \so\a.t&6.  petits  fers,  and  still  others  with  little 
laurel  branches, — bindings  "a  la  fanfare,"  as  they 
were  later  dubbed  by  Nodier. 

If  one  might  be  so  bold  as  to  characterize  one 
style  out  of  many  as  truly  typical  of  Gallic  art,  it 
would  be  this,  the  binding  "a  la  fanfare''  with  its 
twisting  and  curvilinear  sj^rap-work.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  rectangular  str^xp-work  of  Grolier  passed 
through  and  transmuted  by  French  genius  into 
something  new  and  different.  Here  the  spirit  of 
Italian  form  becomes  in  French  hands  over-refined, 
weakened,  and  prettified  into  the  national  ideal. 

We  see  this  strap-work  later  on,  revived,  forming 
the  fundamental  structure  for  the  style  of  the 
greatest  of  French  artists — Le  Gascon  the  myster- 
ious, that  master  craftsman  almost  mythical.  His 
existence  even  is  denied;  but  on  conclusive  evi- 
dence he  lived  and  tooled  covers  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  triumphs  of  the  art. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Italians  gradually 
lightened  the  faces  of  their  tools,  using  first  the 
solid  face,  then  tools  azured,  then  tools  merely  out- 
lined. In  Le  Gascon  this  evolution  reached  a  final 
stage   in   France,  and   his  petit s  fers  were   but  a 
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string  of  minute  dots — tools  ^'au  pointille.'"  With 
these  he  filled  the  compartments  which  the  Eves 
designed  before  him.  The  eflfect  was  incomparably 
brilliant;  dazzling  and  lace-like  spirals  were  set 
against  each  other  in  fine  profusion.  Mr.  Home, 
in  his  admirable  study,  points  out  that  the  spirals 
of  Le  Gascon  lack  in  structural  relation, — do  not, 
indeed,  spring  one  from  the  other  with  the  finest 
sentiment  of  form.  But  beyond  doubt  Le  Gascon 
stands  artist  par-excellence  in  the  history  of  bind- 
ing; and  we  are  told  that  he  is  so  ranked  by  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  than  whom  there  is  probably  no 
judge  more  competent. 

In  Le  Gascon  we  have  the  climax  of  gold  tooling; 
thenceforward  begins  the  history  of  an  art  in  its  de- 
cline. Le  Gascon  was  working  in  1622,  while  in 
1684  Luc  Antoine  Boyet  was  living  at  Paris  in  Rue 
des  Sept  Voies,  and  to  him  is  credited  the  style 
called  Jansenist,  still  in  high  favor  with  the 
amateur.  The  Jansenist  binding  has  no  gilding  or 
other  ornament  on  the  exterior,  save  only  a  blind 
fillet  edging  the  covers.  Named  from  the  sect  of 
Jansenists,  of  Port  Royal,  the  style  embodies  their 
ascetic  and  severe  ideal.  But  even  here  the  gilding 
denied  to  the  outside  was  lavished  on  the ' '  doublure  ' ' 
or  inner  lining  of  the  cover.  This  lining,  made  of 
leather,  was  elaborately  tooled  with  a  deep 
^'dentelle"  or  lace-like,  indented  border.  At  this 
point  in  its  history  the  craft  has  reached  a  higher 
technical  accomplishment.  Here,  as  in  other  arts, 
a  decline  in  genius  is  offset  by  a  gain  in  craftsman- 
ship. Padeloup  was  binding  at  his  period  and  is 
famous  for  mosaics  of  gorgeous  inlaid  leathers, 
feeble  in  invention  but  gorgeous  none  the  less. 
Here  was  another  technical  advance,  for  the  poly- 
chromatic effects  of  Grolier  and  the  early  Renais- 
sance were  done  with  pigments,  not  in  true 
mosaic. 

The  dentelle  style  which  Boyet  lavished  on  the 
doublure  was  transferred  by  the  Deromes  and  Pade- 
loups  to  the  outer  cover.  The  style,  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  lace  work  of  the  period,  is 
rococo  and  debased,  a  true  reflection  of  the  day — an 
art  weak  in  idea  and  structure,  seeking  the  gor- 
geous chiefly,  a  child  of  the  age,  vain-glorious, 
and  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  the  blast  of  rev- 
olution. 

How  inevitably  does  art  reflect  the  spirit  of  its 
day  and  incarnate  the  contemporary  ideal !  So  it  is 
even  with  this  minor  art  of  binding;  at  every  stage 
taking  its  keynote  from  the  passing  fashion.  To 
study  the  progress  of  the  art  in  France  is,  in  a  little 
but  not  uninteresting  way,  to  study  the  history  of 
France,  to  observe  its  follies,  the  pomp  of  King 
and  courtier,  and  to  take  part  in  the  luxury  of 
Queen   and   favorite.     We   catch   in   these   gilded 


arabesques  the  glint  and  true  lineament  of  many 
old  ideals.  It  is  profitable,  this  study,  as  well  as 
entertaining. 

You  know  the  styles  of  Michael  Angelo  or 
Titian  with  reasonable  precision.  Well,  it  is  no 
harder,  with  a  little  study,  to  know  the  styles  of 
masters  in  this  minor  art ;  whence  comes  an  added 
pleasure  as  you  wander  through  the  museums  of 
Europe,  or  handle,  perchance,  for  a  brief  moment, 
the  treasures  of  your  friend,  the  famous  bibliophile. 

— Fletcher  Battershall,  in  ^'Literary  Collector.'' 

* 

LITERARY  CAREERS  MADE  EASY. 

In  the  old-fashioned  days  when  a  man  wrote  a  book, 

That  was  all  there  was  for  him  to  do  ; 
If  they  made  it  worth  while  for  the  author  he  took 

Up  his  pen  and  reeled  off  something  new. 

But  to-day,  when  a  man  writes  a  book  that's  a  hit, 
Why,  that's  just  made  a  sort  of  a  start, 

For  he  has  to  write  others  explaining  how  it 
Came  out  of  his  head  and  his  heart. 

He  must  tell  how  he  thought  of  the  story  and  when — 

How  many  words  daily  he  wrote — 
If  he  set  down  the  lines  with  a  pencil  or  pen — 

These  are  things  he  must  carefully  note. 

He  must  give  us  the  names  of  the  people  he  took 

For  his  models,  and  nothing  omit ! — 
In  these  days  when  a  man  makes  a  hit  with  a  book 
He  can  write  all  his  life  about  it ! 

— Chicago  "  Times-Herald.'' 
* 
WHEN  FINIS  COMES. 

When  finis  comes,  the  book  we  close. 
And  somewhat  sadly  fancy  goes, 
With  backward  step,  from  stage  to  stage 
Of  that  accomplished  pilgrimage — 
The  thorn  lies  thicker  than  the  rose. 

There  is  so  much  that  no  one  knows, — 
So  much  unreached  that  none  suppose  ; 
What  flaws  !  what  faults  ! — on  every  page. 
When  finis  comes. 

Still, — they  must  pass !    The  swift  tide  flows, 
Though  not  for  all  the  laurel  grows. 
Perchance,  in  this  be-slandered  age, 
The  worker,  mainly,  wins  his  wage  ; — 
And  time  will  sweep  both  friends  and  foes 
When  finish  comes ! 

— Austin  Dobson 

* 

When  evening  has  arrived,  I  return  home,  and 
go  into  my  study  ...  I  pass  into  the  antique 
courts  of  ancient  men,  where,  welcomed  lovingly 
by  them,  I  feed  upon  the  food  which  is  my  own, 
and  for  which  I  was  born.  For  hours  together,  the 
miseries  of  life  no  longer  annoy  me  ;  I  forget  every 
vexation ;  I  do  not  fear  poverty ;  for  I  have  alto- 
gether transferred  myself  to  those  with  whom  I  hold 

converse. 

— Niccolo  Machiavelli,  1469-1527. 
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BOOK-FIRES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
From    "Books  Condemned   to   be  Burnt."     By  J. 

Anson  Farrer. 

The  period  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  I  mean 
from  the  accession  of  William  III  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  a  time  in  which  the  conflict  be- 
tween Orthodoxy  and  Free  Thought,  and  again 
between  Church  and  Dissent,  continued  with  an 
unabated  ferocity,  which  is  most  clearly  reflected  in, 
and  illustrated  by,  the  sensational  history  of  its  con- 
temporary literature,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  book  was 
burnt  by  authority  of  the  English  Parliament  during 
the  reign  of  William,  but  to  say  this  in  the  face  of 
Molyneux's  Case  for  Ireland^  which  has  been  so 
frequently  declared  by  great  authorities  to  have 
been  so  treated,  compels  me  to  allude  to  the  history 
of  that  book,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  a  contrary 
belief. 

It  is  first  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  oj 
1770  that  William  Molyneux  Case  for  Ireland  being 
bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England,  first  pub- 
lished in  1698,  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the 
order  of  Parliament  ;  and  the  statement  has  often 
been  repeated  by  later  writers,  as  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
Dr.  Ball,  and  others.  Why  then  is  there  no  men- 
tion of  such  a  sentence  in  the  Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons, where  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  book;  nor  in  Swift's  Drapier 
Letters,  where  he  refers  to  the  fate  of  the  Case  for 
Ireland  ?  This  seems  almost  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  negative  side ;  but  as  the  editor  of  1770  may 
have  had  some  lost  authority  for  his  remark,  and 
not  been  merely  mistaken,  some  account  may  be 
given  of  the  book,  as  of  one  possibly,  but  not  prob- 
ably, condemned  to  the  flames.' 

Molyneux  was  distinguished  for  his  scientific 
attainments.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, first  for  Dublin  City  and  then  for  the  University, 
and  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Locke,  the  philoso- 
pher. The  introduction  in  1698  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  carried  the  same  year  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, forbidding  the  exportation  of  Irish  woolen 
manufactures  to  England  or  elsewhere — one  of  the 
worst  Acts  of  oppression  of  the  many  that  England 
has  perpetrated  against  Ireland — led  Molyneux  to 
write  this  book,  in  which  he  contends  for  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Ireland  to  absolute  legislative 
independence.  As  the  political  relationship  between 
the  two  countries — a  relation  now  of  pure  force  on 
one  side,  and  of  subjection  on  the  other — is  still  a 
matter  of  contention,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
vote a  few  lines  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  argument. 


1  In  Notes  and  Queries  for  March  11,  1854,  Mr.  James  Graves,  of  Kil- 
kenny, mentions  as  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Molyneux,  considerable 
I>ortions  of  which  had  been  consumed  by  fire. 


Before  1641  no  law  made  in  England  was  of  force 
in  Ireland  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  a  large 
number  of  English  Acts  not  being  received  in 
Ireland  till  they  had  been  separately  enacted  there 
also.  At  the  so-called  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II,  the  English  laws  settled  by  him  were 
voluntarily  accepted  by  the  Irish  clergy  and  no- 
bility, and  Ireland  was  allowed  the  freedom  of 
holding  parliaments  as  a  separate  and  distinct  king- 
dom from  England.  So  it  was  that  John  was  made 
King  (or  Dominus)  of  Ireland  even  in  the  hfetime  of 
his  father,  Henry  II,  and  remained  so  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  Richard  I.  Ireland,  therefore, 
could  not  be  bound  by  England  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  own  representatives  ;  and  the  happiness 
of  having  her  representatives  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  since  that  experi- 
ment had  been  proved  in  Cromwell's  time  to  be  too 
troublesome  and  inconvenient. 

Molyneux  concluded  his  argument  with  a  warn- 
ing that  subsequent  history  has  amply  justified — 
"Advancing  the  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land by  breaking  the  rights  of  another  may  in  time 
have  ill  efiects.  "  So,  indeed,  it  has  ;  but  such 
warnings  or  prophecies  seldom  bring  favor  to 
their  authors,  and  the  English  Parliament  was 
moved  to  fury  by  Molyneux's  arguments.  Yet,  the 
latter,  writing  to  Locke  on  the  subject  of  his  book, 
had  said  :  "I  think  I  have  treated  it  with  that 
caution  and  submission  that  it  cannot  justly  give 
any  ofiense  ;  insomuch  that  I  scruple  not  to  put  my 
name  to  it ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  some  good  friends, 
have  presumed  to  dedicate  it  to  his  Majesty  .... 
But  till  I  either  see  how  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster is  pleased  to  take  it,  or  till  I  see  them 
risen,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  go  on 
t'other  side  of  the  water.  Though  I  am  not  appre- 
hensive of  any  mischief  from  them,  yet  God  only 
knows  what  resentments  captious  men  may  take  on 
such  occasions.  "  (April  19,  1868.) 

Molyneux,  however,  was  soon  to  know  this  him- 
self, for  on  May  21st  his  book  was  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  a  committee  ;  and  on  the  com- 
mittee's report  (June  22d)  that  it  was  "  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  the  Crown  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  denying  the  authority  of  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland,"  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
King  praying  him  to  punish  the  author  of  such 
"bold  and  pernicious  assertions,"  and  to  discourage 
all  things  that  might  lessen  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  England  ;  to  which  William  replied 
that  he  would  take  care  that  what  they  complained 
of  should  be  prevented  and  redressed.  Perhaps  the 
dedication  of  the  book  to  the  King  restrained  the 
House  from  voting  it  to  the  flames  ;  but,  anyhow, 
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there  is  not  the  least  contemporary  evidence  of  their 
doing  so.  Molyneux  did  not  survive  the  year  of 
the  condemnation  of  his  book  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
fears,  he  spent  five  weeks  with  Locke  at  Oates  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  his  book  surviving  him, 
to  attest  his  wonderful  foresight  as  much  as  later 
events  justified  his  spirited  remonstrance. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  the  burning 
of  a  book  for  its  theological  sentiments  at  this  time, 
though  it  was  no  Parliament  but  only  a  university 
which  committed  it  to  the  fire.  Oxford  University 
has  always  tempered  her  love  for  learning  with  a 
dislike  for  inquiry,  and  set  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
above  the  cause  of  truth.  This  phase  of  her  char- 
acter was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
The  Naked  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bury, 
Rector  of  Exeter  College  (1690). 

A  high  value  attaches  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  wherein  the  author  essayed  to  show  what  the 
primitive  Gospel  really  was,  what  alterations  had 
been  gradually  made  in  it,  and  what  advantages 
and  disadvantages  had  therefrom  ensued.  Bury, 
many  years  before,  in  1648,  had  known  what  it  was 
to  be  led  from  his  college  by  a  file  of  musketeers, 
and  forbidden  to  return  to  Oxford  or  his  fellowship 
under  pain  of  death,  because  he  had  the  courage  in 
those  days  to  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  So 
he  had  some  justification  for  ascribing  his  anony- 
mous work  to  "  a  true  son  of  the  Church  ;"  and  his 
motive  was  the  promotion  of  that  charity  and  tolera- 
tion which  breathes  in  its  every  page.  The  King  had 
summoned  a  Convocation,  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  Litany,  and,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  ecclesias- 
tical dififerences ;  he  even  dreamt  of  uniting  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  England  and  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  his  Comprehension  Bill,  had  it  passed  in 
Parliament,  might  have  made  the  English  Church 
a  really  national  Church  ;  and  it  was  from  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  broad  ideas  of  the  King  that  Bury 
wrote  his  pamphlet,  intending  not  to  publish  it, 
but  to  present  it  to  the  members  of  the  Convocation 
severally.  Unfortunately  he  showed  or  presented 
a  few  copies  to  a  few  friends,  with  the  natural 
result  that  the  work  became  known,  the  author 
admonished  for  heresy  and  driven  from  his  rector- 
ship, and  the  book  publicly  burnt,  by  a  vote  of  the 
university,  in  the  area  of  the  schools  (August  19, 
1690).  He  should  have  reflected  that  it  is  as  little 
the  part  of  a  discreet  man  to  try  to  reconcile  relig- 
ious factions  as  to  seek  to  separate  fighting  tigers. 

The  unexpected  commotion  roused  by  his  book 
led  the  author  to  republish  it  with  great  modifica- 
tions and  omissions  ;  a  fact  which  much  dimin- 
ishes the  interest  of  the  second  edition  of  1691, 
For  instance,  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
omits  this  passage  of  the  first  :     ' '  The  Church  of 


England,  as  it  needs  not,  so  it  does  not,  forbid  any  of 
its  sons  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  ;  if  it  did,  this  alone 
would  be  sufficient  reason  not  only  to  distrust  but 
to  condemn  it.  "  Nevertheless  both  editions  alike 
contain  many  passages  remarkable  for  their  breadth 
of  view  no  less  than  for  their  admirable  expression. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  better  than  the  pas- 
sage wherein  he  speaks  of  the  priests  cramming  the 
people  with  doctrines,  "so  many  in  numbers  that 
an  ordinary  mind  cannot  retain  them  ;  so  perplexed 
in  matter  that  the  best  understanding  cannot  com- 
prehend them  ;  so  impertinent  to  any  good  purpose 
that  a  good  man  need  not  regard  them  ;  and  so  un- 
mentioned  in  Scripture  that  none  but  the  greatest 
subtlety  can  herein  discover  the  least  intimations 
of  them  ?  "  Or  again  :  "No  king  is  more  inde- 
pendent in  his  own  dominions  from  any  foreign 
jurisdiction  in  matters  civil,  than  every  Christian 
is  within  his  own  mind  in  matters  of  faith  ?  "  What 
Doctor  of  Divinity  of  these  days  would  speak  as 
courageously  as  this  one  did  two  hundred  years 
ago  ?  So  let  any  one  be  prepared  to  give  a  good 
price  for  a  first  edition  copy  of  The  Naked  Gospel, 
and,  when  obtained,  to  study  as  well  as  honor  it. 

History  is  apt  to  repeat  itself,  and  therefore  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  here  that  about  a  century  and  a 
half  later  (March,  1849)  Exeter  College  was  again 
stirred  to  the  burning  point,  and  that  in  connection 
with  a  book  which,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  actually  the 
last  to  be  burnt  in  England.  In  the  Morning  Post 
of  March  9,  1849,  it  is  written  :  "  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Froude,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  entitled 
the  Nemesis  of  Faith,  was  a  few  days  since  publicly 
burned  by  the  authorities  in  the  College  Hall.  " 
The  Nemesis,  therefore,  deserves  a  place  in  our 
libraries,  and  many  will  prize  it  above  its  author's 
historical  works,  as  the  last  example  of  the  effort  of 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  crush  the  discussion  of  its 
dogmas.  It  is  owing  to  this  attempt  that  the 
Nemesis  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  render  any 
reference  to  its  contents  superfluous. 

We  now  pass  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
Toryism  became  the  prevalent  power  in  the  country, 
and  manifested  its  peculiar  spirit  by  the  increased 
persecution  of  literature. 

Among  strictly  theological  works  one  by  John 
Asgill,  barrister,  claims  a  peculiar  distinction,  for 
it  was  burnt  by  order  of  two  Parliaments,  English 
and  Irish,  and  its  author  expelled  from  two  Houses 
of  Commons.  This  was  the  famous  Argumfut 
Proving  that  According  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal 
Life,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  ynay  be  Trans- 
lated from  Hence  into  that  Eternal  Life  without 
Passing     Through     Death,     although    the     Human 
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Nature  of  Christ  Himself  could  not  be  thus   Trans-  would  be  to  impugn  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 

latcd  till  He  had  Passed  Through  Death  (1700).    In  British  Constitution.     I   therefore  refrain  from  an 

this  book  ofone  hundred  and  six  pages,  Asgill  argued  opinion,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  reader's  judg- 

that  death,  which  had  come  by  Adam,  had  been  re-  ment. 

moved   by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  had   lost   its         Among  the  many  books  that  have  owed  an  in- 
legal  power.     He  claimed  the  right,  and  asserted  his  crease  of  popularity,  or  any  popularity  at  all,  to  the 
expectation,  of  actual  translation  ;  and  so  went  by  fire  that  burnt  them,    may  be  instanced  the  two 
the  nickname  of  "Translated  Asgill.  "     He  tells  works  of  Dr.  Coward,  which  were  burnt  by  order 
how  in  writing  it  he  felt  two  powers  within  him,  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Palace  Yard  on  March 
one  bidding  him  write,  the  other  bobbing  his  elbow  ;  18,     1704.     Dr.    Coward    had    been    a    Fellow  of 
but  unfortunately  the  former  prevailed,  as  it  gener-  Merton,  and  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  books  of 
ally  does.  His  printer  told  him  that  his  men  thought  medicine,  but  in  1702  he  ventured  on  metaphysical 
the  author  a  little  crazed ;  in  which  Asgill  fancied  ground,   and  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Estibius 
the  printer  spoke  one  word  for  them  and  two  for  Psychalethes  ' '  dedicated  to  the  clergy  his  Second 
himself.     Other  people  agreed  with  the  printer,  to  Thoughts  Concerning  the  Human  Soul,  in  which  he 
Asgill 's  disadvantage,    for,   as  he  says,    "Coming  contended  that  the  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  separate 
into  court  to  see  me  as  a  monster,  and  hearing  me  immaterial  substance  was  "a  plain  heathenist  in- 
as  a  man,  I  soon  fell  into  my  share  of  practice:  "  vention :  "  not  exactly  a  position  the  clergy  were 
which  I  mention  as  a  hint  for  the  briefless.     This  likely  to  welcome,  although  the  author  repeatedly 
was  in  Ireland,  where  Asgill  was  elected  member  avowed  his  belief  in  an  eternal  future  life.     In  1704 
for  Enniscorthy,  for  which  place  however  he  only  the  Doctor  published  his  Grand  Essay:  A    Vindica- 
sat  four  days,  being  expelled  for  his  pamphlet  on  tion  of  Reason  a7id  Religion  against  the  hnpostiires  of 
October  10,    1703.     Shortly   afterwards  Asgill   be-  Philosophy,  in  which  he  repeated  his  ideas  about 
came  member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  but  this  seat,  immaterial  substances,  and  argued  that  matter  and 
too,  he  lost  in  1707  for  the  same  reason,  the  English  motion  were  the  foundation  of  thought  in  man  and 
House,  like  the  Irish,  though  not  by  a  unanimous  brutes.     The  House  of  Commons  called  him  to  its 
vote,  condemning  his  book  to  the  flames.     Asgill 's  bar,  and  burnt  his  books  ;  a  proceeding  which  con- 
debts  caused  him  apparently  to  spend  the  rest  of  ferred  such  additional  popularity  upon  them  that 
his   days   in   the   comparative  peace  of  the  Fleet  the  Doctor  was  enabled  the  very  same  year  to  bring 
prison.  out  a  second  edition  of  his  Second  Thoughts.     Cer- 
Coleridge  says  there  is  no  genuine  Saxon  English  tainly  no  other    treatment    could  have  made  the 
better  than  Asgill 's,   and   that  his  irony  is  often  books  popular.     They  are  perfectly  legitimate,  but 
finer  than  Swift's.     At  all  events  his  burnt  work —  rather  dry,  metaphysical  disquisitions  ;  and  Parlia- 
the  labor  of  seven  years — is  very  dreary  reading,  ment   might   quite   as   fairly   have   burnt  Locke's 
relieved  however  by  such  occasional  good  sayings  famous  essay  on  the  Human  Under stayiding. 
as  "  Itis  much  easier  to  make  a  creed  than  to  be-         For  Parliament  thus  to  constitute  itself  Defender 
lieve  it  after  it  is  made, "  or  "Custom  itself,  with-  of  the  Faith  was  not  merely  to    trespass   on  the 
out  a  reason  for  it,  is  an  argument  only  for  fools.  "  ofi&ce  of  the  Crown,  but  to  sin  against  the  more 
Asgill 's   defense  before  the    House    of  Commons  sacred  right  of  common  sense  itself.     We  cannot  be 
shows  that  a  very  strained  interpretation  was  placed  surprised,  therefore,   since  the  English  Parliament 
upon  the  passages  that  gave  offense.     Let  it  suffice  sinned  in  this  way  (as  it  does  to  this  day  in  a  minor 
to  quote  one:     "Stare  at  me  as  long  as  you  will,  I  degree),    that   the    Irish    Parliament   should    have 
am  sure  that  neither  my  physiognomy,   sins,   nor  sinned  equally,  as  it  did  about  the  same  time,   in 
misfortune  can  make  me  so  unlikely  to  be  translated  the  case  of  a  book  whose  title  far  more  suggested 
as  my  Redeemer  was  to  be  hanged. "    Asgill  clearly  heresy  than  its  contents  substantiated  it.     I  refer  to 
wrote  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  though  the  con-  Toland's  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (1696),  which 
trary  has  been  suggested  ;  and  his  defense  was  not  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  before  the  Parliament 
without  spirit  or  point :   "  Pray  what  is  this  bias-  House  Gate  at  Dublin,  and  in  the  open  street  before 
phemous  crime  I  here  stand    charged    with  ?     A  the  Town-House,   by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
belief  of  what  we  all  profess,  or  at  least  of  what  no  Religion   of  the   Irish    House   of    Commons,    one 
one  can  deny.     If  the  death  of  the  body  be  included  member  even  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  burn- 
in  the  fall,  why  is  not  this  life  of  the  body  included  ing  of  Toland  himself.     It  is  difficult  now  to  under- 
in  the  redemption?     And  if  I  have  a  firmer  belief  stand  the  extreme  excitement  caused  by  Toland's 
in  this  than  another,  am  I  therefore  a  blasphemer  ? ' '  book,  seeing  that  it  was  evidently  written  in  the 
But  the  House  thought  that  he  was  ;  and  to  impugn  interests  of  Christianity,   and  would  now  be  read 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  decide  such  a  point  without  emotion  by  the  most  orthodox.     It  was 
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only  the  superstructure,  not  the  foundation,  that 
Toland  attacked  ;  his  whole  contention  being  that 
Christianity,  rightly  understood,  contained  nothing 
mysterious  or  inconsistent  with  reason,  but  that  all 
ideas  of  this  sort,  and  most  of  its  rights,  had  been 
aftergrowths,  borrowed  from  Paganism,  in  that 
compromise  between  the  new  and  old  religion  which 
constituted  the  world's  Christianization.'  Although 
this  fact  is  now  generally  admitted,  Toland  puts  the 
case  so  well  that  it  is  best  to  give  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  Christians  "  he  says,  "  were  careful  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  lying  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  thought  the  most  effectual  way  of  gaining 
them  over  to  their  side  was  by  compounding  the 
matter,  which  led  them  to  unwarrantable  compli- 
ances, till  at.  length  they  likewise  set  up  for  mys- 
teries. Yet  not  having  the  least  precedent  for  any 
ceremonies  from  the  Gospel,  excepting  Baptism  and 
the  Supper,  they  strangely  disguised  and  trans- 
formed these  by  adding  to  them  the  Pagan  mystic 
rites.  They  administered  them  with  the  strictest 
secrecy  ;  and  to  be  inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  no 
circumstance,  they  permitted  none  to  assist  at  them 
but  such  as  were  antecedently  prepared  or  initiated. ' ' 

The  parallel  Toland  proceeds  to  draw  is  ex- 
tremely instructive,  and  could  only  be  improved  on 
in  our  own  day  by  tracing  both  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian rites  to  their  antecedent  origins  in  India. 
What  he  says  also  of  the  Fathers  would  be  now- 
adays assented  to  by  all  who  have  ever  had  the 
ciu-iosity  to  look  into  their  writings  ;  namely,  "that 
they  were  as  injudicious,  violent,  and  factious  as 
other  men  ;  that  they  were,  for  the  greatest  part, 
very  credulous  and  superstitious  in  religion,  as  well 
as  pitifully  ignorant  and  superficial  in  the  minutest 
punctilios  of  literature. " 

Toland  was  only  twenty-six  when  he  published 
his  first  book,  but,  to  judge  from  the  correspondence 
between  Locke  and  Molyneux,  he  was  vain  and 
indiscreet.  "He  has  raised  against  him,  "  says  the 
latter  from  Dublin  (May  27,  1697),  "the  clamors 
of  all  parties ;  and  this  not  so  much  by  his  differ- 
ence in  opinion  as  by  his  unseasonable  way  of  dis- 
coursing, propagating  and  maintaining  it."  Again 
(September  11,  1697)  :  "Mr.  T.  is  at  last  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  poor  gentleman,  by  his 
imprudent  management,  had  raised  such  an  univer- 
sal outcry  that  it  was  even  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
have  been  known  once  to  converse  with  him.  This 
made  all  men  wary  of  reputation  decline  seeing 
him  ;  insomuch  that  at  last  he  wanted  a  meal's 
meat  (as  I  am  told),  and  none  would  admit  him  to 
their  tables.     The  little  stock  of  money  which  he 

1  In  a  letter  in  his  Vindicius  Liber ius  he  says:  "As  for  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion  in  general,  that  book  is  so  far  from  calling  it  in  question 
that  it  was  purposely  written  for  its  service,  to  defend  it  against  the 
imputations  of  contradiction  and  obscurity  which  are  frequently 
objected  by  its  opposers." 


brought  into  the  country  being  exhausted,  he  fell 
to  borrowing  from  anyone  that  would  lend  him 
half-a-crown ,  and  ran  in  debt  for  his  wigs,  clothes, 
and  lodging."  Then  when  the  Parliament  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  to  be  prosecuted, 
he  very  wisely  fled  the  countrj^  suffering  only  a 
temporary  rebuff,  and  writing  many  other  books, 
political  and  religious,  none  of  which  ever  attained 
the  distinction  of  his  first. 

But  it  was  in  the  struggle  between  the  Church 
and  Dissent  that  the  party-spirit  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  chiefly  manifested  itself  in  the  burning  of 
books.  No  one  fought  for  the  cause  of  Dissent 
with  greater  energy  or  greater  personal  loss  than  the 
famous  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It 
brought  him  to  ruin,  and  one  of  his  books  to  the 
hangman. 

It  would  seem  that  his  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters  (1702),  which  ironically  advocated  their 
extermination,  was  in  answer  to  a  sermon  preached 
at  Oxford  by  Sacheverell  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
called  The  Political  Union,  wherein  he  alluded  to  a 
party  against  whom  all  firiends  of  the  Anglican 
Church  "ought  to  hang  out  the  bloody  flag 
and  banner  of  defiance."  Defoe's  pamphlet  so 
exactly  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  High 
Church  party  against  the  Dissenters  that  the  extent 
of  their  applause  at  first  was  only  equaled  by  that 
of  their  subsequent  fury  when  the  true  author  and 
his  true  object  came  to  be  known.  Parliament 
ordered  the  work  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and 
Defoe  was  soon  afterwards  sentenced  to  a  ruinous 
fine  and  imprisonment  and  to  three  days'  punish- 
ment in  the  pillory.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  wrote  his  famous  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  spectators,  and  from  which 
(as  it  is  somewhat  long)  I  quote  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  lines : — 

"  Hail,  Hieroglyphick  State  machine. 
Contrived  to  punish  fancy  in  ; 
Men  that  are  men  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain, 
And  all  thy  insignificants  disdain. 

Here  by  the  errors  of  the  town 

The  fools  look  out  and  knaves  look  on. 

Actions  receive  their  tincture  from  the  times, 
And,  as  they  change,  are  virtues  made  or  crimes. 
Thou  art  the  State-trap  of  the  Law, 
But  neither  can  keep  knaves  nor  honest  men  in  awe. 

Thou  art  no  shame  to  Truth  and  Honesty, 

Nor  is  the  character  of  such  defaced  by  thee, 

Who  suffer  by  oppression's  injury. 

Shame,  like  the  exhalations  of  tlu?  Sun, 

Falls  back  where  first  the  motion  was  begun. 

And  they  who  for  no  crime  shall  on  thy  brows  api>ear, 

Bear  less  reproach  than  they  who  placed  them  there." 

The  State-trap  of  the  Law,  however,  long  sur- 
vived Defoe's  hymn  to  it,  and  was  unworthily 
employed  against  many  another  great  luiglishman 
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before  its  abolition.  That  event  was  delayed  till 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  ;  the  House 
of  Lords  defending  it,  as  it  defended  all  other  abuses 
of  our  old  penal  code,  when  the  Commons  in  1815 
passed  a  Bill  for  its  abolition. 

About  the  same  time,  Parliament  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman  a  pamphlet  against  the  Test, 
which  one  John  Humphrey,  an  aged  Nonconformist 
minister,  had  written  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  Parliament.'  There  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  the  pamphlet's  name  ;  and  I  only  guess  it 
may  be  a  work  entitled,  A  Draught  for  a  National 
Church  accommodation,  whereby  the  subjects  of  North 
and  South  Britain,  however  different  in  their  judg- 
ments co7icerning  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  may 
yet  be  united  (1709).  For,  to  suggest  union  or 
compromise  or  reconciliation  between  parties  is 
generally  to  court  persecution  from  both. 

A  book  that  was  very  famous  in  its  day,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  Defoe,  was  Doctor  Drake's  Memo- 
rial of  the  Church  of  England,  published  anony- 
mously in  1705.  The  Tory  author  was  indignant 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  rejected  the 
Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  which  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  Dissenters  to  hold  any 
office  by  conforming  to  the  Test  Act ;  he  complained 
of  the  knavish  pains  of  the  Dissenters  to  divide 
Churchmen  into  High  and  Low ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  present  prospect  of  the  Church  was  ' '  very 
melancholy, ' '  and  that  of  the  government  ' '  not 
much  more  comfortable.  "  Long  habit  has  rendered 
us  callous  to  the  melancholy  state  of  the  Church 
and  the  discomfort  of  governments ;  but  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  the  croaker's  favorite  cry  was  a  serious 
offense.  The  Queen's  Speech,  therefore,  of  October 
27,  1705,  expressed  strong  resentment  at  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  in  danger  ;  both  Houses, 
by  considerable  majorities,  voted  the  Church  to  be 
"  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition  ;"  and  a 
royal  proclamation  censured  both  the  book  and  its 
unknown  author,  a  few  months  after  it  had  been 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City,  and 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman.  It  was  more 
rationally  and  effectually  dealt  with  in  Defoe's  High 
Church  Legiofi,  or  the  Memorial  examined  ;  but  one 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  the  cry  of  the 
Church  in  danger  might  be  as  summarily  disposed 
of  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  to 
vote  its  safety  was  deemed  sufficient  to  insure  it. 

Drake's  misfortunes  as  a  writer  were  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  abilities.  Two  years  before  the 
Memorial  was  burnt,  his  Historia  Anglo-Scotica, 
purporting  to  give  an  impartial  history  of  the  events 
that  occurred  between  England  and  Scotland  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Elizabeth,    was 
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burnt  at  Edinburgh  (June  30,  1703).  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  one  of  the  Queen's 
Commissioners  for  the  Union,  and  a  High  Church- 
man ;  and  as  it  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Union  would  afford  the  Scotch  "as  ample  a  field  to 
love  and  admire  the  generosity  of  the  English  as 
they  had  theretofore  to  dread  their  valor,"  it  was 
clearly  not  calculated  to  please  the  Scotch.  They 
accordingly  burned  it  for  its  many  reflections  on 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  their  crown 
and  nation.  As  the  Memorial  was  also  burnt  at 
Dublin,  Drake  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  con- 
tributed a  book  to  be  burnt  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  done  better 
to  have  stuck  to  medicine  ;  and  indeed  the  number 
of  books  written  by  doctors,  which  have  brought 
their  authors  into  trouble,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

Next  to  Drake's  Memorial,  and  closely  akin  to 
it  in  argument,  come  the  two  famous  sermons  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  the  friend  of  Addison ;  sermons 
which  made  a  greater  stir  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  than  any  sermons  have  ever  since  made,  or 
seem  ever  likely  to  make  again.  They  were 
preached  in  August  and  November,  1709,  the  first 
at  Derby,  called  the  Communication  of  Sin,  and  the 
other  at  St.  Paul's.  The  latter,  Perils  among  False 
Brethren,  is  very  vigorous,  even  to  read,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  commotion  it  caused.  The 
False  Brethren  are  the  Dissenters  and  Republicans  ; 
Sacheverell  is  as  indignant  with  those  "upstart  nov- 
elists ' '  who  presume  ' '  to  evacuate  the  grand  sanc- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  eternity  of  hell  torments, ' '  as 
with  those  false  brethren  who  ' '  will  renounce  their 
creed  and  read  the  Decalogue  backward  .  .  .  fall 
down  and  worship  the  very  Devil  himself  for  the 
riches  and  honor  of  this  world. "  In  his  advocacy 
of  non-resistance  he  was  thought  to  hit  at  the  Glor- 
ious Revolution  itself.  ' '  The  grand  security  of  our 
government,  and  the  very  pillar  upon  which  it 
stands,  is  founded  upon  the  steady  belief  of  the  sub- 
ject's  obligation  to  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  supreme  power  in  all  things  law- 
ful, and  the  utter  illegality  of  any  resistance  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever. ' ' 

Then  came  the  great  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Sacheverell 's  most  able  defense,  often  attributed 
to  his  friend  Atterbury.  This  speech,  which  Boyer 
calls  "studied,  artful,  and  pathetic,  "  deeply  affected 
the  fair  sex,  and  even  drew  tears  from  some  of  the 
tender-hearted ;  but  a  certain  lady  to  whom,  before 
he  preached  the  sermon,  Sacheverell  had  explained 
the  allusions  in  it  to  William  III,  the  Ministry,  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  was  so  astonished  at  the  audacity 
of  his  public  recantation  that  she  suddenly  cried  out, 
' '  The    greatest    villain  under  the  sun ! ' '     But  for 
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this  little  fact,  one  might  think  Sacheverell  was  un- 
fairly treated.  At  the  end  of  it  all,  however,  he 
was  only  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years, 
and  his  sermons  condemned  to  be  burnt  before  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  sheriffs  ;  a  sentence  so  much  more  lenient  than 
at  first  seemed  probable,  that  bonfires  and  illumin- 
ations in  London  and  Westminster  attested  the 
general  delight.  At  the  instance,  too,  of  Sachev- 
erell's  friends,  certain  other  books  were  burnt  two 
days  before  his  own,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  so  that  the  High  Church  party  had  not 
altogether  the  worst  of  the  battle.  The  books  so 
bvirnt  were  the  following: — i.  The  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  asserted  against  the  Romish  and 
all  other  Priests.  By  M.  Tindal.  2.  A  Defense  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Christiaii  Church.  3.  A  Letter 
from  a  Country  Attorney  to  a  Country  ParsoJi  con- 
cerning the  Rights  of  the  Church.  4.  Le  Clerc's  ex- 
tract and  j  udgment  of  the  same.  5 .  John  Clendon  's 
Tractatus  Philosophico-  Theologicus  de  Persoiia :  a 
book  that  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 

Boyer  gives  a  curious  description  of  Sacheverell : 
"A  man  of  large  and  strong  make  and  good  sym- 
metry of  parts  ;  of  a  livid  complexion  and  audacious 
look,  without  sprightliness ;  the  result  and  indica- 
tion of  an  envious,  ill-natured,  proud,  sullen,  and 
ambitious  spirit ' ' — clearly  not  the  portrait  of  a 
friend.  Lord  Campbell  thought  the  St.  Paul  ser- 
mon contemptible,  and  General  Stanhope,  in  the 
debate,  called  it  nonsensical  and  incoherent.  It 
seems  to  me  the  very  reverse,  even  if  we  abstract  it 
from  its  stupendous  effect.  Sacheverell,  no  doubt, 
was  a  more  than  usually  narrow-minded  priest ;  but 
in  judging  of  the  preacher  we  must  think  also  of 
the  look  and  the  voice  and  the  gestures,  and  these 
probably  fully  made  up,  as  they  so  often  do,  for 
anything  false  or  illogical  in  the  sermon  itself. 

At  all  events,  Sacheverell  won  for  himself  a  place 
in  English  history.  That  he  should  have  brought 
the  House  of  Lords  into  conflict  with  the  Church, 
causing  it  to  condemn  to  the  flames,  together  with 
his  own  sermons,  the  famous  Oxford  decree  of  1683, 
which  asserted  the  most  absolute  claims  of  mon- 
archy, condemned  twenty-seven  propositions  as  im- 
pious and  seditious,  and  most  of  them  as  heretical 
and  blasphemous,  and  condemned  the  works  of 
nineteen  writers  to  the  flames,  would  alone  entitle 
his  name  to  remembrance.'  So  incensed  indeed 
were  the  Commons,  that  they  also  condemned  to 
be  burnt  the  very  Collectiofis  of  Passages  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  the  A?iswer  to  the  Articles 
of  his  hnpeachmeyit. 

I  See  Somers'  Tracts  (1748),  VII,  223,  and  the  linlire  Confutation  of 
Mr.  Hoadley's  Book,  for  the  decree  itself  and  the  authors  condeninea. 
After  the  Rye  House  I'lot,  which  caused  this  decree,  Oxford  addressed 
Charles  II  as  "  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord;" 
Cambridge  called  him  "the  Darling  of  Heaven!"  Could  the  servility 
of  ultra-loyalty  go  further? 


But  Parliament  was  in  a  burning  mood ;  for 
Sacheverell 's  friends,  wishing  to  justify  his  cry  of 
the  Church  in  danger,  which  he  had  ascribed  to  the 
heretical  works  lately  printed,  easil}'  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  btuning  of  Tindal 's  and  Clendon 's 
books,  before  mentioned.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
reads  that  immortal  work.  The  Rights  of  the  Christiaji 
Church,  asserted  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
Priests  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it,  won- 
der at  their  so  urging  the  House,  however  much 
he  may  wonder  at  their  succeeding. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church  appeared  in  1706,  published  anonymously, 
but  written  by  the  celebrated  Matthew  Tindal,  than 
whom  All  Souls '  College  has  never  had  a  more  dis- 
tinguished Fellow,  nor  produced  a  more  brilliant 
writer.  In  those  days,  when  the  question  that  most 
agitated  men's  minds  was  whether  the  English 
Church  was  of  Divine  Right,  and  so  independent 
of  the  civil  power,  or  whether  it  was  the  creature 
of,  and  therefore  subject  to,  the  law,  no  work  more 
convincingly  proved  the  latter  than  this  work  of 
Tindal ;  a  work  which,  even  now,  ought  to  be  far 
more  generally  known  than  it  is,  no  less  for  its 
great  historical  learning  than  for  its  scathing  denun- 
ciations of  priestcraft. 

As  the  subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
is  now  a  principle  of  general  acceptance,  there  is 
less  need  to  give  a  summary  of  Tindal 's  arguments, 
than  to  quote  some  of  the  passages  which  led  the 
writer  to  predict,  when  composing  it,  that  he  was 
writing  a  book  that  would  drive  the  clergy  mad. 
The  promoting  the  independent  power  of  the  clergy 
has,  he  says,  "done  more  mischief  to  human  soci- 
eties than  all  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
who  were  nowhere  ever  so  stupid  as  to  entertain 
such  a  monstrous  contradiction  as  two  independent 
powers  in  the  same  society;  and,  consequently, 
their  priests  were  not  capable  of  doing  so  much 
mischief  to  the  Commonwealth  as  some  since  have 
been."  The  fact,  that  in  heathen  times  greater 
differences  in  religion  never  gave  rise  to  such  deso- 
lating feuds  as  had  always  rent  Christendom,  proves 
that  ' '  the  best  religion  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  the  worst  priests."  " 'Tis  an  amazing  thing 
to  consider  that,  though  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
inculcated  nothing  so  much  as  universal  charity, 
and  enjoined  their  disciples  to  treat,  not  only  one 
another,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  but  even 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  all  the  kindness  imagin- 
able, yet  that  their  pretended  successors  should 
make  it  their  business  to  teach  such  doctrines  as 
destroy  all  love  and  friendship  among  people  of 
different  persuasions  ;  and  that  with  so  good  success 
that  never  did  mortals  hate,  abhor,  and  damn  one 
another   more   heartily,  or   are   readier   to  do  one 
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another  more  mischief,  than  the  different  sects  of 
Christians.  "  "If  in  the  time  of  that  wise  heathen, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Christians  bore  such 
hatred  to  one  another  that,  as  he  complains,  no 
beasts  were  such  deadly  enemies  to  men  as  the 
more  savage  Christians  were  generally  to  one 
another,  what  would  he,  if  now  alive,  say  of 
them?"  etc.  "The  custom  of  sacrificing  men 
among  the  heathens  was  owing  to  their  priests,  espe- 
cially the  Druids.  .  .  .  And  the  sacrificing  of 
Christians  upon  account  of  their'  religious  tenets 
(for  which  millions  have  suffered)  was  introduced 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  clergy,  who  took 
upon  them  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  religion,  might, 
without  control,  impose  what  selfish  doctrines  they 
pleased."  Of  the  High  Church  clergy  he  wittily 
observes :  ' '  Some  say  that  their  lives  might  serve 
for  a  very  good  rule,  if  men  would  act  quite  con- 
trary to  them ;  for  then  there  is  no  Christian  virtue 
which  they  could  fail  of  observing. " 

If  Tindal  wished  to  madden  the  clergy,  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded,  for  the  pulpits  raged  and  thun- 
dered against  his  book.  But  the  only  sermon  to 
which  he  responded  was  Dr.  Wotton's  printed 
Visitation  sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  and  his  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (55  pages)  was  burnt  in  company 
with  the  larger  work.  It  contained  the  "  Letter 
from  a  Country  Attorney  to  a  Country  Parson  con- 
cerning the  Rights  of  the  Church,"  and  the  philos- 
opher Le  Clerc  's  appreciative  reference  to  Tindal 's 
work  in  his  Bibliotheque  Choisie. 

Nevertheless,  Queen  Anne  had  given  Tindal  a 
present  of  ^500  for  his  book,  and  told  him  that  she 
believed  he  had  banished  Popery  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  its  return.  Tindal  himself,  it  should  be 
said,  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  under  James 
II  and  then  a  Protestant  again,  but  whether  before 
or  after  the  abdication  of  James  is  not  quite  clear. 
He  placed  a  high  value  on  his  own  work,  for  when, 
in  December,  1707,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex 
presented  The  Rights  its  author  sagely  reflected 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  * '  occasion  the  read- 
ing of  one  of  the  best  books  that  have  been 
published  in  our  age  by  many  more  people  than 
otherwise  would  have  read  it."  This  probably 
was  the  case,  with  the  result  that  it  was  burnt, 
as  aforesaid,  by  the  hangman  in  17 10  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  Sache- 
verell's  friends,  in  the  very  same  week  that  Sache- 
verell's  sermons  themselves  were  burnt !  The 
House  wished,  perhaps,  to  show  itself  impartial. 
The  victory,  for  the  time  at  least,  was  with 
Sacheverell  and  the  Church.  The  Whig  ministry 
was  overturned,  and  its  Tory  successor  passed  the 
Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  and  the  Schism 


Act ;  and,  had  the  Queen's  reign  been  prolonged, 
would  probably  have  repealed  the  ver>'  meager 
Toleration  Act  of  1689.  Tindal,  however,  despite 
the  Tory  reaction,  continued  to  write  on  the  side  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  keeping  his  best  work 
for  the  last,  published  within  three  years  of  his 
death,  when  he  was  past  seventy,  namely,  Chris- 
tianity as  Old  as  the  Creation ;  or,  the  Gospel  a 
Republication  of  the  Religioyi  of  Nature  (1730). 
Strange  to  say,  this  work,  criticized  as  it  was,  was 
neither  presented  nor  burnt.  I  have  n6  reason, 
therefore,  to  present  it  here,  and  indeed  it  is  a  book 
of  which  rather  to  read  the  whole  than  merely 
extracts. 

About  the  same  time  that  Sacheverell's  sermons 
were  the  sensation  of  London,  a  sermon  preached 
in  Dublin  on  the  Presbyterian  side  was  attended 
there  with  the  same  marks  of  distinction.  In 
November,  171 1  Boyse's  sermon  on  The  Office  of  a 
Scriptural  Bishop  was  burnt  by  the  hangman,  at 
the  command  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  Un- 
fortunately one  cannot  obtain  this  sermon  without 
a  great  number  of  others,  amongst  which  the  author 
embedded  it  in  a  huge  and  repulsive  folio  comprising 
all  his  works.  The  sermon  was  first  preached  and 
printed  in  1709,  and  reprinted  the  next  year;  it 
enters  at  length  into  the  historical  origin  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  early  Church,  the  author  allud- 
ing as  follows  to  the  Episcopacy  aimed  at  by  too 
many  of  his  own  contemporaries  :  "A  grand  and 
pompous  sinecure,  a  domination  all  over  the 
churches  and  ministers  in  a  large  district  managed 
by  others  as  its  delegates,  but  requiring  little  labor 
of  a  man's  own,  and  all  this  supported  by  large 
revenues  and  attended  with  considerable  secular 
honors."  Boyse  could  hardly  say  the  same  in 
these  days,  true,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  in  his  own. 
Still,  that  even  in  an  Irish  House  of  Lords  should 
have  seen  fit  to  burn  his  sermon  makes  one  think 
that  the  political  extinction  of  that  body  can  have 
been  no  serious  loss  to  the  sum-total  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  world. 

The  last  wTiter  to  incur  a  vote  of  burning  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  was 
William  Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and  this 
for  the  preface  of  four  sermons  he  had  preached  and 
published:   (i)  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  1694. 

(2)  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  1700  ; 

(3)  on  the  death  of  King  William,  1701  ;  (4)  on  the 
Queen's  Accession,  in  1702.  It  was  voted  to  the 
public  flames  on  June  10,  17 12,  as  "malicious  and 
factious,  highly  reflecting  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  under  Her  Majesty,  and 
tending  to  create  discord  and  sedition  among  her 
subjects."  The  burning  of  the  preface  caused  it 
to  be  the  more  read,  and  some  4,000  numbers  of  the 
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Spectator,  No.  384,  carried  it  far  and  wide.  Prob- 
ably it  was  more  read  than  the  prelate's  numerous 
tracts  and  sermons,  such  as  his  Essay  on  Miracles, 
or  his  Vindication  of  the  Thirteenth  of  Romans. 

The  bishop  belonged  to  the  part}^  that  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
then  pending,  and  his  preface  was  clearly  written 
as  a  vehicle  or  vent  for  his  political  sentiments. 
The  offensive  passage  ran  as  follows:  "We  were, 
as  all  the  world  imagined  then,  just  entering  on 
the  ways  that  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  peace 
as  would  have  answered  all  the  prayers  of  our 
religious  Queen  .  .  .  when  God,  for  our  sins,  per- 
mitted the  spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  and  by 
troubling  sore  the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  countr}- 
(and  oh  !  that  it  had  altogether  spared  the  places 
sacred  to  His  worship!),  to  spoil  for  a  time  the 
beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us,  in  its 
stead,  I  know  not  what  —  our  enemies  will  tell  the 
rest  with  pleasure."  Writing  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly :  "I  am 
afraid  England  has  lost  all  her  constraining  power, 
and  that  France  thinks  she  has  us  in  her  hands, 
and  may  use  us  as  she  pleases,  which,  I  daresaj^, 
will  be  as  scurvily  as  we  deserv-e.  What  a  change 
has  two  years  made !  Yoiir  lordship  may  now 
imagine  you  are  growing  young  again  ;  for  we  are 
fallen,  methinks,  into  the  very  dregs  of  Charles  the 
Second's  politics."  Assuredly  Bishop  Fleetwood 
had  done  better  to  reserve  his  political  opinions  for 
private  circulation,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
world  under  the  guise  and  shelter  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  religious  publication. 

But  he  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  great  political 
churchmen,  when  the  Church  played  primarily  the 
part  of  a  great  political  institution,  and  her  more 
ambitious  members  made  the  profession  of  religion 
subsidiary  to  the  interests  of  the  political  party 
they  espoused.  The  type  is  gradually  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  time  is  long  since  past  when  the 
preface  to  a  bishop's  sermons,  or  even  his  sermons 
themselves,  could  convulse  the  State.  One  cannot, 
for  instance,  conceive  the  recurrence  of  such  a  com- 
motion as  was  raised  by  Fleetwood  or  Sacheverell, 
possible  as  everything  is  in  the  zigzag  course  of 
history.  Still  less  can  one  conceive  a  repetition  of 
such  persecution  of  Dissent  as  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  cases  of  Delaune  and  Defoe.  For  either  the 
Church  moderated  her  hostility  to  Dissent,  or  her 
power  to  exercise  it  lessened  ;  no  instance  occurring 
after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  any  books  being 
sentenced  to  the  flames  on  the  side  either  of 
Orthodoxy  or  Dissent. 

(To  be  completed  in  next  issue.) 
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Souvenirs      Litteraires :      par     Edouard     Grenier. 
Translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Abel  Ram. 

The  nature  of  the  acquaintanceship  of  two  people 
often  takes  its  color  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  their  introduction.  The  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  that  first  impressions  strike  home  with  an 
emphasis  that  the  lesser  pressure  of  subsequent 
familiarity  is  too  light  to  efface.  An  actor  who  has 
made  a  hit  as  the  gravedigger  can  never  be 
recognized  by  the  same  audience  as  a  po'-sible 
Hamlet.  Throughout  his  life  and  for  many  years 
after  his  death  the  reputation  of  Hood  the  humorist 
entirely  overshadowed  the  reputation  of  Hood  the 
poet.  Heinrich  Heine  has  suffered  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  at  the  hands  of  his  latest  biographer,  if 
so  large  a  word  may  be  used  of  so  small  a  writer. 
Edouard  Grenier,  annalist  and  minor  poet,  is  an 
engaging  personality.  His  genial  twitterings  flow 
along  with  the  ease  of  those  restful  streams  that 
twine  through  the  poplar  woods  of  Middle  France. 
They  hardly  fret  even  their  banks ;  they  are  not 
shallow  enough  to  stir  the  stones  nor  deep  enough  to 
hide  them ;  they  pass  peacefully  through  the 
champagne  land,  and  though  here  and  there  they 
move  the  mills  of  commerce,  no  sign  of  the  un- 
conscious effort  appears  before  or  after.  A  lady 
once  said  of  Grenier,  in  his  hearing,  that  he  wrote 
pretty  verses,  and  though  the  faint  praise  offended 
his  poetic  ambitions,  a  better  description  could 
scarcelj^  be  found.  He  wrote  pretty  verses  ;  he  has 
written  a  pretty  book  of  Reminiscences,  as  was 
natural  in  one  who  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
company  of  many  immortals,  of  Lamartine,  Musset, 
George  Sand,  and  Heinrich  Heine.  Of  these  and 
many  more  he  has  prattled  with  an  ease  and 
gossiping  grace  that  are  neither  shallow  enough  to  be 
an  offense  nor  deep  enough  to  be  a  true  revelation. 
Yet  the  anecdotal  charm  of  the  writing  has  a 
danger  of  its  own,  if  only  for  the  subtle  ease  with 
which  the  matter  is  insinuated  into  the  memory. 
In  this  way  his  chapter  on  Heine  may  do  more 
harm  to  Heine's  memory  than  the  matter  of  the 
criticism  deserves. 

Eike  most  genuine  poets,  Heine  was  a  creature  of 
many  moods,  and  if  a  critic,  true  in  the  letter  as  he 
is  false  in  spirit,  likes  to  isolate  one  of  these  moods, 
he  may  play  havoc  with  the  character  of  any 
Olympian  in  the  world.  But  character  after  all, 
though  it  has  many  facets,  has  but  one  fact.  It  is 
a  good  stone  of  pure  water,  or  it  is  a  bad  one,  in- 
dependently of  the  light  that  may  be  temporarily 
thrown  on  it.  At  this  date  it  is  no  doubt  a  delight 
to  get  any  new  information  about  Heine's  life,  and 
there  is  the  excellent  entertainment  w^e  should  ex- 
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pect  in  the  latest  contribution.  The  tale,  however, 
is  more  humorous  than  truthful ;  for  Grenier,  over- 
come by  the  comicality  of  their  first  introduction, 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  recover  the  true 
perspective,  to  see  in  Heine,  the  wit  and  the 
galliard,  the  candidate  for  immortal  fame,  and 
thereby  his  critical  judgment  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  finer  elements  of  the  poet's  character. 

In  the  year  1838  Edouard  Grenier  returned  from  a 
long  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  had  so  fallen  in  love  with 
the  country  where  he  had  been  entertained,  that  on 
his  return  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  circulating 
library,  in  the  Place  Louvois,  for  the  sole  object  of 
reading  the  German  newspapers.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  met  Heine.  "I  was  sitting,"  he  writes, 
"at  the  green  baize  table  strewn  with  papers  be- 
tween two  readers  whom  at  first  I  did  not  look  at. 
At  last  one  of  them  aroused  my  attention  by  an  in- 
cessant cough  which  was  almost  as  irritating  to  his 
neighbors  as  to  himself.  My  other  neighbor 
presently  grew  impatient,  and  during  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, more  prolonged  than  usual,  gave  utterance  to 
a  loud  hush!  Another  fit  soon  came  on  followed 
by  a  still  more  imperative  hush!  The  unfortunate 
sufferer  turned  to  my  neighbor  and  asked  sharply 
whether  the  hush  was  meant  for  him?  The  latter, 
thus  taken  to  task,  lowering  the  newspaper  which 
he  was  holding  close  to  his  eyes  as  though  he  were 
short-sighted,  turned  to  his  interrogator  with  a 
look  of  amazement,  which,  whether  real  or  feigned, 
was  comical  in  the  extreme,  and  answered  in  a 
tone  of  the  utmost  surprise :  '  Oh,  Monsieur,  I 
thought  it  was  a  dog  ! '  "  Could  anyone  but  Heine 
have  hit  on  a  retort  so  whimsical,  so  unexpected, 
so  final  ?  It  may  claim  perhaps  a  parallel  passage 
in  the  pun  which  Charles  lyamb  picks  out  of 
Swift's  Miscellanies  as  the  best  in  the  world,  be- 
cause the  worst.  It  will  be  familiar : — the  learned 
doctor  deliberately  stopping  the  flurried  and  down- 
trodden porter  as  he  was  carrying  a  hare  and  the 
subsequent  grave  inquiry,  "Prithee,  sir,  is  that 
your  own  hare  or  a  wig?"  The  evanescent 
comicality  of  the  question,  as  coming  just  where 
and  from  whom  it  did,  has  been  analysed  inl,amb's 
best  manner,  and  it  needs  a  Lamb  (who  is  more 
than  a  Grenier)  to  develop  the  whimsical  element 
in  this  Heinesque  repartee.  There  is  one  other  of 
a  similar  savour,  the  famous  reply  made  by  Heine 
himself  to  the  unfortunate  Vanedey  after  their 
quarrel.  Their  relations  had  become  so  acrid  that 
Vanedey  with  native  pomposity  repaid  to  Heine  a 
few  francs  that  had  been  lent  years  ago.  Heine  at 
once  forwarded  the  amount  to  Dumas 's  charity 
fund.  He  could  not  accept  the  money,  he  said  ; 
"It  had  a  flavor  of  donkey  about  it."  Upon 
which  poor  clumsy  Vanedey,  by  way  of  revenge. 


went   round   moaning   to   all    his   friends,   "I  am 
Heine's  donkey.  " 

This  episode  of  the  dog  served  as  an  introduction 
between  Heine  and  Grenier,  and  for  a  while  the 
two  were  close  friends.  Ambitious  men  like  to 
know  men  whose  ambition  is  already  won,  and  thus 
Grenier  was  attracted  to  Heine.  Great  men  are 
willing  to  encourage  admiration  and  subservience, 
and  thus  Heine  was  well  disposed  to  Grenier.  If 
only  the  Frenchman  had  written  his  judgments  on 
Heine  in  those  early  days,  how  differently  the  tale 
would  have  read.  Like  Boswell,  Grenier,  who  had 
many  Boswellian  attributes,  would  have  made  by 
reason  of  his  admiration  an  excellent  biographer  ; 
but  writing  after  their  quarrel,  the  spice  of  venom  in 
his  criticism  makes  it  less  convincing.  He  is  one 
of  the  now  fashionable  tribe  that  devotes  itself  to  a 
sort  of  diluted  Bosswellism.  Men  on  the  edge  of 
literature  seek,  at  much  expense  of  labor  and 
modesty,  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  started 
on  the  voyage  of  fame.  Stimulated  either  by  the 
sense  of  hero-worship,  or  by  some  more  vulgar  in- 
stinct, they  fill  their  note-books  with  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  these  favorites  of  the  crowd,  and 
eventually,  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  great 
man,  they  set  these  records  in  a  volume  or  in  a 
series  of  articles,  and  thicken  their  memoirs  with 
the  padding  of  superficial  criticism  or  uncon- 
scious advertisement.  Thus  it  happens  now- 
adays that  every  candidate,  whether  qualified  or 
not,  for  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  is  dogged 
by  a  little  pack  of  Bozzies  who  will  presently  bark 
to  a  listening  world  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
great  man's  scent.  Such  recorded  chatterings 
have  a  market-price  and  form  the  chap-books  for 
the  ultimate  biography.  In  the  case  of  Grenier, 
the  reminiscences  are  stimulated  by  a  love  of  gossip 
and  a  garrulous  geniality  which  help  to  make 
pleasant  pages.  His  book  is  amusing  enough  to 
read  for  an  idle  hour,  and  might  then  be  forgotten, 
as  such  books  should  be.  In  the  course  of  his 
gossiping,  however,  he  brings  against  poor  Heine 
one  charge  which  demands  serious  notice.  In 
history  Heine  has  been  written  down,  not  like 
Vanedey  as  an  ass,  but  as  a  sort  of  Pentecostal 
genius.  Directly  he  came  to  Paris  his  appearance 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
introduced  him  to  his  new  friends  as  an  accom- 
plished French  scholar ;  and  his  subsequent  articles 
in  that  magazine  and  others,  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance of  some  French  versions  of  his  songs,  created 
the  impression,  which  has  since  become  accepted 
history,  that  Heine  could  write  in  French  as  easily 
and  as  well  as  in  German.  Theophile  Gautier,  for 
example,  has  put  it  on  record  that  he  considered 
Heine  a  wonderful  scholar,  though  he  adds,  as  an 
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instance  of  the  poet's  irony,  that  he  loved  to  hide  scenery,  or  German  duels,  or  English  polo.     In  the 

his  capacity  under  a  guttural  German  accent.     It  same  way  there  was  no  necessity  laid  on   Heine  to 

is   this  accepted  view  which  Grenier   sets   out  to  proclaim   the   services   of  Edouard   Grenier.     The 

combat,  and  it  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  his  translator  was  paid  not  in  gold  but  in  coin  which 

evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  irrefutable.     He,  him-  he  more   appreciated,    in    chats   with    Heine,    the 

self,   Edouard  Grenier,  spent   many   hours   of  his  exiled    genius,     and    in     conversations    with    his 

time  in  laboriously  translating  Heine's  articles  for  friends  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  all  materials 

the   Revue   into  idiomatic  French,  the  only  quota  for  a  book  of  reminiscences. 

contributed  by  Heine,  being,  as  a  rule,  the  inser-  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tion  of  some  phrases,  horribly  compounded  after  Heine  had  special  and  peculiar  reasons  for  earning 
the  German  manner  (which  were  introduced  with  a  reputation  as  a  French  scholar.  Owing  to  the 
the  object  he  said,  of  assisting  to  develop  the  drastic  censorship  in  Berlin,  and  the  miserable 
French  language),  with  the  result  that  the  world  prices  which  his  publisher  Campe  paid  for  what 
pointed  to  these  pvirple  patches  as  the  final  proof  of  the  censors  left,  Heine  was  in  continual  need  of 
their  German  authorship.  Heine,  moreover,  used  money.  Exiled  like  Ovid,  dogged  with  the  ill- 
to  resort  to  pretty  little  subterfuges  to  keep  the  luck  of  a  Spenser,  and  endowed  with  the  generosity 
willing  translator  at  his  work.  Some  of  the  trans-  of  a  Goldsmith,  poverty  was  a  certainty  of  his  life, 
lations  were  made,  he  hinted,  to  show  the  Princess  He  was  enabled  to  keep  off  the  stress  of  heavy 
Belgiojosa,  and  would  serve  later  as  an  excuse  for  debt  solely  through  the  generosity  of  his  new 
an  introduction.  This  was  a  great  bribe  for  our  countrymen.  Although  what  he  himself  calls  the 
little  Boswell  and  lasted  for  many  months ;  the  foolish  pride  of  a  German  poet  prevented  him  from 
gossiping  annalist  does  not  get  the  chance  of  an  formally  becoming  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  never- 
acquaintance  with  a  real  princess  of  literary  tastes  theless,  both  from  personal  interest  and  a  native 
every  day  of  the  week.  So  Grenier  continued  to  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  he  was  always  striving  to 
translate,  and  Heine  continued  to  publish  the  gratify  his  Parisian  friends.  He  worked  hard  both 
translations  without  acknowledgment.  There  is  as  a  hack-writer,  a  task  at  which  he  asserts  that  he 
also  little  doubt  but  that,  when  Grenier  departed  was  worth  "devilish  little  {verdamt  we?iig),  "and 
on  his  diplomatic  mission,  Heine  employed  other  also  in  the  guise  of  a  French  patriot.  "It  was  the 
willing  slaves,  Saxe-Weimar  for  one,  on  similar  great  task  of  my  life,  "  he  writes,  "to  labor  at  a 
tasks.  hearty  understanding  between  Germany  and 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  obligation  he  was  France.  ' '  The  announcement  is  made  in  his  will 
doubtless  remiss.  The  temptation  to  absorb  the  and  must  be  taken  with  all  the  seriousness  that  its 
work  of  lesser  men,  what  we  should  call  in  the  setting  implies.  He  labored  very  hard  at  this  task, 
case  of  common  people  the  inclination  to  plagiarise,  and  partly  for  the  excellence  of  his  work,  partly 
continually  attacks  genius.  Genius  is  attended,  as  from  the  extreme  generosity  of  the  government  of 
is  natural  and  not  unfit,  by  a  sense  of  superiority.  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  given  an  annual  pension  of 
Conscious  of  the  possession  of  the  true  Midastouch,  4800  francs.  Towards  the  gaining  of  this  pension 
it  exercises  the  power  of  transforming  clay  to  gold  no  doubt  the  excellent  versions  of  Edouard  Grenier 
without  feeling  any  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  Was  it  very  wrong 
raw  material.  We  read  Burns  in  blissful  un-  of  Heine  not  to  tell  M.  Guizot  that  these  trans- 
consciousness  that  the  words  are  the  words  of  lations  were  really  the  work  of  that  promising  young 
Ferguson.  Handel  has  lent  immortality  to  the  candidate  for  future  admittance  to  the  Academj',  the 
tunes  of  many  Lilliputian  composers.  Boisrobert  embryo  writer  of  pretty  verses,  M.  Edouard  Grenier  ? 
and  Cyrano  are  only  known  to  fame  because  The  slip  is  the  more  excusable  that,  as  a  rule, 
Moliere  transferred  some  of  their  unpolished  gems  jealous  pride  was  foreign  to  Heine's  nature.  Once 
into  the  setting  of  his  masterpiece.  Disraeli  (and  he  was  accused  of  passing  off  as  his  own  the  bor- 
his  brother  Jew  supplies  a  nearer  parallel)  has  rowed  phrase  pour  V amoxir  de  Voltaire,  but  it  is 
been  accused,  and  justly,  of  using  for  his  most  the  one  instance  of  plagiarism,  and  as  for  envious 
famous  speech  the  sentiments,  almost  the  phrases,  desire  of  fame  he  generally  showed  himself  re- 
of  a  French  orator,  who  in  turn  owed  not  a  little  to  markably  free  from  it.  But  even  in  this  reference 
Cicero.  The  truth  is,  quotation  marks  are  an  ugly,  the  annalist  speaks  with  disparagement.  It  seems 
unartistic,  irritating  insertion ;  acknowledgment  by  that  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  Grenier  was  ac- 
word  or  by  foot-note  is  clumsy,  seems  unnecessary,  customed  to  congratulate  Heine  because  he  had 
and  certainly  can  be  overdone.  A  modern  novelist  followed  in  Goethe's  steps,  and  like  him,  given 
does  not  acknowledge  the  services  of  his  literary  lucidity  to  German  verse  ;  a  clumsy  comparison  at 
assistants,    the   hack-writers   who   get   up    Indian  best  and  tactlessly  conveyed,  nor  can  we  share  the 
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critic's  surprise  that  Heine  took  exception  to  the 
comparison.  A  writer  of  a  genius  even  more  in- 
dividual (though  of  course  lighter)  than  Goethe's 
is  not  unjustified  in  taking  umbrage  at  this  sort  of 
civil  leer. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  a  friend  of 
Heine  has  not  more  news  to  tell  of  the  life  in  Paris. 
Grenier  found  Heine's  room  German  and  bourgeois, 
he  thought  the  petite  Nonotte  (to  use  Heine's 
favorite  endearment)  a  dull,  unintelligent  grisette 
whom  the  poet  had  picked  up  Heaven  knows 
where.  But  the  details  of  the  furniture  of  Heine's 
flat  are  not  interesting,  and  after  all,  Mathilde 
Crescence  Mirat,  though  she  did  not  know  her 
husband  was  a  poet,  and  though  she  failed  to  learn 
German,  loved  Heine  with  a  very  full  affection,  and 
for  those  eight  long  years  which  he  spent  on  his 
mattress-grave,  tended  him  with  an  inspiring  cheer- 
fulness worthy  of  a  Beatrice. 

It  is  never  fair  to  investigate  the  character  of  a 
poet  in  the  light  of  common  da3^  Though  Heine 's 
profession  was  journalism,  and  though  poetry,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  words,  was  but  a  holy 
plaything,  he  was  of  the  stuff  that  poets  are  made 
of.  He  was  moody  and  on  the  surface  fickle ;  full 
of  enthusiasm  like  Byron,  but  also  full  of  a  conflict- 
ing humor  which  prevented  him  from  thinking, 
in  Byron's  words,  that  he  was  pious  when  he  was 
only  bilious.  He  has  had  many  hard  words  thrown 
at  his  head.  The  Jews  call  him  apostate  because 
his  Jew  uncle  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian ;  the 
Germans  call  him  renegade,  because  they  drove 
him  from  his  country  ;  his  free-thinking  (and  free- 
loving)  friends  branded  him  as  hypocrite,  because 
he  was  at  last  wedded  in  church  to  please  the  wife 
he  loved.  Politicians  laj^  emphasis  on  his  fickle- 
ness, because  the  opinions  of  his  leading  articles 
developed  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Lastly 
M.  Edouard  Grenier  dubs  him  as  a  bourgeois  im- 
postor because  he  lived  with  a  wife  in  a  flat  and  did 
not  advertise  his  indebtedness  to  his  translator. 

But  all  these  accusations,  true  enough  when  forced 
into  illogical  isolation,  fail  of  their  effect  because 
they  do  not  touch  the  essence  of  either  Heine's 
genius  or  his  character.  His  genius  was  the  spark 
struck  from  dissimilar  elements.  As  he  himself 
says  of  Shakespeare,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  ele- 
ments joined,  but  they  did  not  fuse.  They  stood 
to  each  other  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  elements 
in  many  English  characters,  a  constant  cause  of 
unaccountable  flashes.  Hence  comes  the  unceasing 
interest  of  his  work.  Like  his  life,  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  end  of  it,  even  when  those  autobio- 
graphical memoirs  of  his  are  dug  up  from  the 
archives  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Indeed 
his  life   and  genius   are   bound   up  jn   a  peculiar 


manner ;  we  can  get  to  the  end  of  neither,  and  the 
beauty  which  is  at  the  center  of  both  will  never  be 
spoiled,  though  it  is  sometimes  veiled  by  the 
eccentric  ugliness  of  the  outer  hem.  The  mingled 
love,  bitterness,  and  pathos  of  his  songs,  as  of  his 
career,  strike  home  by  virtue  of  an  untameable 
reality.  When  other  writers  try  to  pull  from  the 
heart  its  deeper  secrets  they  succeed  only  as  those 
who  rake  water-weeds  from  the  river.  The  plants, 
swinging  there  in  their  own  element,  looked  full 
of  native  grace  and  beauty ;  but  when  gathered  by 
clumsy  hands  to  the  bank  they  lie  tangled  into  a 
repulsive  heap  of  amorphous  ugliness.  Later  on, 
laborious  talent  can  sort  and  separate  the  fibers  and 
press  the  growths  back  to  shape,  if  not  to  beauty ; 
but  the  mobile  grace,  the  natural  beauty,  is  spoiled 
forever. 

Yet  Heine,  helped  by  the  witchery  of  humor, 
can  wrest  these  deeper  habitants  of  the  heart  out  of 
their  home,  and  for  a  moment  hold  up  their  elusive 
grace  in  the  element  of  a  stranger  world.  So  in 
respect  of  his  genius  no  idle  or  envious  tongue  can 
rob  his  reputation  of  its  gloss.  Had  he  borrowed 
as  much  as  Burns  he  would  still,  like  Burns,  be 
justified  in  the  loan  ;  and  in  respect  of  his  character, 
even  if  he  was  moody  and  bourgeois  (whatever  that 
means)  and  acquisitive  of  another's  fame,  the 
essence  of  the  man  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
ca\dl.  For  eight  j^ears  of  miserable  pain  he  wrote 
regular  and  cheerful  letters  to  his  old  mother-  that 
she  might  not  suspect  his  illness,  and  before  the 
friends  about  him  he  maintained  a  vivacious  inter- 
est and  manly  fortitude  which  could  only  be  the 
outcome  of  a  heroic  mind.  When,  dying  on  that 
pile  of  mattresses,  he  painfully  lifted  with  his 
fingers  the  lid  of  his  single-seeing  ej'e  and  saw  the 
ruin  of  a  great  and  gay  man,  he  could  still  smile 
and  jest.  "Pouvez-vous  sifflier?"  said  the  doctor 
to  him  on  his  death-bed.  "  Helas  !  non,  "  was  the 
answer;  "pas  meme  une  comedie  de  AL  Scribe." 
The  jest  needed  a  fine  courage  and  the  humor  gives 
the  picture  a  truer  pathos  than  the  solemnity  of 
a  Marius  on  the  ruined  stones  of  Carthage.  It  is 
true  Heine  wrote  in  the  intervals  his  "Tristia;"  but 
if  we  can  find  an  excuse  for  the  lamentation  of  the 
exile  at  Tomi,  even  an  annalist  should  have  room 
for  a  genuine  respect  for  the  expatriated  poet  of  the 
dreary  Rue  d 'Amsterdam.  Such  humor  as  his  is  a 
sign  of  the  victory  of  will.  Like  Kant  he  kept  his 
mind,  \agorous  in  spite  of  his  body,  through  a  long 
series  of  ^-ears,  and  he  has  kept  alive  for  a  world- 
long  period  his  reputation,  not  QuXy  as  a  genius,  but 
as  a  good  courageous  character.  "Pas  de  talent 
mais  un  caractere, "  translates  Grenier  from  Atta 
Troll,  and  wishes  to  write  the  reverse  of  the 
epitaph  on  Heine's  tomb.     It  is  a  thin  criticism  for 
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a  self-constituted  critic,  and  may  be  dissipated  by  a 

phrase.      ' '  The  field  of  Honor  is  dirty, ' '  said  Heine, 

when  he  was  forced  into  the  arena  to  fight  a  silly 

duel ;  and  such  a  witticism  so  timed  is  as  full  a  test 

of  character   as  it  is  of  talent ;  for  the  man  who 

made  it  never  in  all  his  trials  lost  command  either 

of  his  wit  or  of  his  will. 

— W.  Beach  Thomas. 
* 

LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  LONDON. 

The  literary  ghosts  of  the  Strand  must  be  wring- 
ing their  hands  in  despair  at  the  transformation 
schemes  which  are  sweeping  away  their  best-be- 
loved haunts  in  that  neighborhood.  Holywell  street 
has  long  been  doomed,  and  now  it  is  announced 
that  portions  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  are  to  be  given  over 
to  the  improvements  in  connection  with  the  new 
thoroughfare  to  Holborn ;  and  the  bones  of  the 
ancient  dead  which  must  necessarily  be  disturbed 
are  to  be  removed  for  reinterment  in  Brookwood 
Cemetery.  St.  Clement  Danes,  besides  being  "Dr. 
Johnson's  Church  "  (a  simple  inscription  marks  the 
pew  in  which  he  sat  after  resolving  to  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  and  strive  to  solve  the  great  problem 
' '  how  to  purify  his  soul  and  hold  real  communion 
with  the  Highest  "),  is  the  burial  place  of  a  number 
of  interesting  personages,  including  the  two  con- 
temporary dramatists,  Nathaniel  Lee  and  Thomas 
Otway.  Lee  drank  himself  to  death  in  1692,  and 
Butchers '-row,  in  which  he  fell  after  his  fatal  visit 
to  the  Bear  and  Harrow — to  be  killed  or  stifled  in 
the  snow — was  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  Clare- 
market  to  the  Strand  until  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  vanished  with  the  mass  of 
old  houses  which  almost  touched  the  walls  of  Wren's 
handsome  church.  Lee  had  not  long  been  released 
from  Bethlem  Hospital  when  he  came  to  his  melan- 
choly end  ;  and  Thomas  Otway,  whose  career  was 
wrecked  by  similar  indulgences,  was  buried  in  St, 
Clement  Danes  churchyard,  while  his  contempo- 
rary was  still  under  detention.  Early  in  the  same 
century  Sir  John  Roe  was  buried  there — ' '  Glad- 
mentioned  Roe,  "  the  beloved  friend  of  Ben  Jonson, 
in  whose  arms  he  died  of  the  plague  which  devas- 
tated the  district  in  1605- 1606.  Jonson  wrote  some 
of  his  finest  verses  upon  Sir  John  Roe  : 
I'll  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  more, 
Glad-mentioned  Roe  ;  thou  art  but  gone  before. 
Whither  the  world  must  follow  ;  and  I  now, 
Breathe  to  expect  my  When,  and  make  my  How. 
Which  if  most  gracious  Heaven  grant  like  thine, 
Who  wets  my  grave  can  be  no  friend  of  mine. 
Thomas  Rhymer,  who  compiled  the  "  Foedera, " 
and  died  in  Arundell  street,  close  by,  in  December, 
1713,  belongs  to  the  same  company  of  distinguished 
dead. 


St.  Martin's  Church  is  another  object  of  topical 
interest  at  the  present  moment  on  account  of  the 
approaching  removal  of  its  spacious  steps.  Nell 
Gwynne  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  here  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Otway,  who  appears  to  have 
sought  the  good  graces  of  "Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury  "  as  some  compensation  for  his  disappointed 
passion  for  Mrs.  Barry — a  passion  which  accelerated 
his  ruin  and  helped  to  shorten  his  life.  Nell 
Gwynne  shares  her  mother's  grave  at  St.  Martin's, 
and  her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenison,  then  incumbent  of  the  parish.  She 
sleeps  in  a  strangely-assorted  company,  ranging 
from  Jack  Sheppard,  and  the  Royal  gardener,  who 
succeeded  in  raising  the  first  pineapple  grown  in 
England,  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey,  who  was  murdered  shortly  after  receiving 
the  "Popish  Plot"  depositions  of  Titus  Gates,  and 
Lord  Mohun,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  The  literary  associations  of  the  place 
date  back  to  1626,  when  Sir  John  Davys,  the  poet, 
was  buried  there.  Stanly,  the  editor  of  ' '  ^schylus, ' ' 
joined  him  in  1678;  Farquhar — the  Irish  dramatist 
who  abandoned  the  stage  in  remorse  at  having  ac- 
cidentally stabbed  a  brother-actor — in  1707  ;  and 
James   Smith,    of   the    "Rejected   Addresses,"   in 

1837. 

Burke's  old  house,  37  Gerard  street,  has  recently 
been  opened  as  a  restaurant,  and  the  imitation 
marble  of  the  ground-floor  front  is  not  suggestive 
of  those  historical  associations  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  preserve.  So  great  have  been  the  changes 
in  Old  London  during  the  last  hundred  years  that 
few  of  the  houses  in  which  Burke  is  known  to  have 
lived  can  now  be  found.  "The  Pope's  Head,  over 
the  shop  of  Jacob  Robinson,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, just  within  the  Inner  Temple  gateway," 
where  he  spent  his  first  years  in  London  has  dis- 
appeared ;  so  has  that  dwelling  at  the  end  of 
Tothill  street,  Westminster,  which  contained  an 
arch  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Old  Gate  House, 
leading  into  Dean's  yard.  Two  of  Edmund  Burke's 
most  noteworthy  achievements  date  from  the  time 
when  he  lived  in  Gerard  street,  whither  he  removed 
in  1787  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James's 
square.  The  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  ranks  as  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence ;  and  his  ' '  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  1790,  had  an  influence  more  potent 
than  that  of  any  other  work  by  him — in  a  year  it 
reached  its  eleventh  edition.  Within,  the  house 
has  undergone  many  alterations,  but  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  is  pointed  out  as  Burke's  study,  while 
the  old-time  dining-room  is  to  be  used  for  writing 
and  smoking.  This  little  picture  of  Edmund  Burke 
in  No.  37  is  left  by  J.  T.  Smith:— "Many  a  time, 
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when  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  to  bed,  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  have  looked  down  from  my  window  to  see 
whether  the  author  of  '  Sublime  and  Beautiful '  had 
left  his  drawing-room,  where  I  have  seen  the  great 
orator  many  a  night,  after  he  had  left  the  House  of 
Commons,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
attended  by  an  amanuensis,  who  sat  opposite  to  him. ' ' 
A  few  paces  away,  at  the  corner  of  Compton 
street,  "The  Club,"  founded  by  Reynolds  and 
Johnson  in  1764,  was  wont  to  meet.  Of  this  club, 
known  after  Garrick's  death  as  the  Literary  Club, 
Burke  was  an  original  member,  as  were  Dr.  Nu- 
gent, Beauclerk,  Langton,  Goldsmith,  Chamier,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  If  we  are  to  credit  Boswell, 
who  was  proposed  for  membership  by  Johnson,  Sir 
John  was  not  always  scrupulously  accurate  in  his 
statements.  For  instance,  he  represented  himself 
as  a  seceder  from  the  little  coterie  of  distinguished 
folk,  giving  as  a  reason  that  its  late  hours  were  in- 
consistent with  his  domestic  arrangements,  the  fact 
being,  according  to  Boswell,  that  one  evening  he 
attacked  Burke  in  so  rude  a  way  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  was  received  with  studied  coldness.  In 
1783  the  landlord  of  the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard 
street  died,  the  tavern  was  converted  into  a  private 
house,  and  the  club  removed  to  Sackville  street. 

We  associate  another  man  of  letters  with  Gerard 
street — ^John    Dry  den,    the    200th    anniversary    of 
whose  death  in  No.  43  passed  almost  unnoticed  on 
May  ist  last.    In  1686,  when  he  removed  hither  from 
a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Longacre,  facing  Rose 
street,  many  beautiful  gardens  still  remained  in  this 
part  of  London.     Thus,  in  dedicating  "Don  Sebas- 
tian ' '  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Dryden  calls  himself 
' '  a  poor  inhabitant  of  your  lordship's  garden,  whose 
best  prospect  is  on  the  garden  of  Leicester  House.  " 
Lady  Holland  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit 
paid  by  her  father,  Sidney  Smith,  to  this  house — 
he  and  Moore  being  driven  hither  by  Rogers.      "It 
was  very  wet;  the  house  looked  much  like  other 
old  houses,  and  having  thin  shoes  on  they  both  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain.     Rogers  got  out  and  stood 
expecting  them.      'Ah,  you  see  why  Rogers  don't 
mind  getting  out, '  exclaimed  my  father,  laughing 
and   leaning   out   of    the   carriage;     'he   has    got 
goloshes  on;  but,   Rogers,   lend  us  each  a  golosh 
and  we  will  then  stand  on  one  leg  and  admire  as 
long  as  you  please.'  "     The  spectacle  so  suggested 
is  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  admirers  of  Dickens 
had  occasion  to  deplore  the  destruction  of  No.  15, 
Furnival's  Inn,  where  the  major  portion  of  "Pick- 
wick "  was  written.  Now  they  have  cause  for  re- 
gret in  the  demolition  of  another  Dickens  residence, 
viz.,  Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  square,  which  is 
being  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  ground  landlord. 


the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Before  the  novelist  acquired 
the  property,  Tavistock  House  was  the  home  of  his 
valued  friend,  Frank  Stone,  A.  R.  A.,  whose  son, 
Dr.  Marcus  Stone,  R.  A.,  illustrated  "Our  Mutual 
FViend."     Dickens  took  up    his  residence  here  in 
1 85 1,  and  here  he  wrote  "Bleak  House,"  a  portion 
of  "  Little  Dorrit, "  and  several  of  his  minor  works. 
Tavistock  House,  too,  was  the  scene  in  Dickens's 
time  of  some  delightful  amateur  acting,  these  priv- 
ate performances  being  organized  by  "  Boz  "  him- 
self, who,  on  the  playbills,  described  the  apartment 
which  had  been  speciallj-  adapted  for  the  purpose 
as   "The   Smallest   Theater   in   the   World,"    and 
facetiously  adopted  the  name  of   "Crummies"  as 
manager.     As    Christmas    approached,  the    house 
was  in  a  state  of  siege,  with   Clarkson   Stanfield, 
R.  A.,  and  the  three  Dansons  all  painting  the  scen- 
ery at  once.     One  of  the  scenes  by  Stanfield,  repre- 
senting the  Eddy  stone  Lighthouse,  realized  nearly 
a  thousand  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dickens's  effects 
in   1870.     The  noveUst  sold   Tavistock  House  in 
i860,  having  resolved  to  settle  down  at  Gad's  Hill 
which  became  his  property  some  four  years  earlier. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  subsequently  occupied  Tav- 
istock House,  after  which  it  was  utilized  as  a  Jews' 
College.     Mrs.  Weldon,  during  her  residence  there, 
published  (in  1880)  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  bear- 
ing the  title  ' '  The  Ghastly  Consequences  of  Living 
in   Charles    Dickens's   House,"  in  which  she  en- 
deavored to  make  clear  that  she  ' '  narrowly  escaped 
being  locked  up  and  probably  murdered,  in  a  luna- 
tic asylum,"   through  living  in  Tavistock  House. 
She  describes  the  place  as  "a  dear  house,  in  a  nice, 
quiet,  shady  garden,  where    grow    fine   large   old 
plantains  (out  of  the  Square  proper),  and  where,  in 
summer,  from  every  window  of  the  house,  3'ou  may 
imagine  yourself  in  the  country — the  real  country!  " 

* 

THEOCRITUS. 

O  Singer  of  Persephone, 
In  the  dim  meadows  desolate 
Dost  thou  remember  Sicily  ? 
Still  through  the  ivy  flits  the  bee 
Where  Amaryllis  lies  in  state, 
O  Singer  of  Persephone. 

Simoetha  calls  to  Hecate, 

And  hears  the  wild  dogs  at  the  gate  ; 

Dost  thou  remember  Sicily  ? 

Still  by  the  light  and  laughing  sea 

Poor  Polypheme  bemoans  his  fate, 

O  Singer  of  Persephone. 

And  still  in  joyous  rivalry 

Young  Daphnis  challenges  his  mate, 

Dost  thou  remember  Sicily  ? 

Slim  Lacon  keeps  a  goat  for  thee. 

For  thee  the  jocund  shepherds  wait ; 

O  Singer  of  Persephone 

Dost  thou  remember  Sicily? 
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We  have  lately  heard  from  a  self-satisfied  critic 
that  Thackeray  is  not  readable,  in  spite  of  which 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  continue  to 
read  him.  No  doubt  this  extraordinary  doctrine  is 
only  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
signs  of  the  changeable  breezes  which  are  always 
ruffling  the  surface  of  the  literary  pond.  Our 
grandfathers  laughed  over  that  inexpressibly  dreary 
"Life  in  London,"  which  now  is  bought  solely, 
one  imagines,  for  the  sake  of  Cruikshank's  illustra- 
tions to  the  once  popular  adventures  of  Jerry 
Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  Miss  Catherine 
Morland  was  enraptured  by  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  her 
granddaughter — if  the  Tilney  family  be  not  yet 
extinct — has  never  opened.  Times  change,  and 
manners  with  them  ;  but  even  in  Hterature  there 
are  some  fields  which,  one  would  imagine,  can 
never  be  empty  of  wanderers.  One  of  these  I  pro- 
pose to  explore,  though  qtiite  without  the  intention 
of  posing  as  a  discoverer.  The  field  has  long  been 
haunted  by  imaginative  writers  in  prose  and  verse, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  unduly  neglected  by 
the  critics.  This  is  an  age  of  anthologists,  yet  no 
one  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  collecting 
the  repasts  given  by  our  poets  and  novelists  into  a 
new  "  Almanach  des  Gourmands."  Thackeray  in- 
dicates the  attractiveness  of  such  an  anthology 
when  he  says:  "Next  to  eating  good  dinners,  a 
healthy  man  with  a  benevolent  turn  of  mind  must 
like,  I  think,  to  read  about  them. ' '  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  this  amusement.  As  Miss  Nicky 
obseived  that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking  in  seven  hundred  a  year,"  so  we 
may  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  many  delight- 
ful feasts  in  fiction.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the 
anthologist  has  not  been  over  the  ground  already. 
One  or  two  hints  may  be  given  for  repairing  his 
omission. 

Among  modern  authors,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  preeminence  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
branches  of  fiction,  must  be  assigned  to  Thackeray. 
The  author  of  "  The  Fitz-Boodle  Papers  "  is  easily 
first  when  we  take  a  poll  of  readers  for  the  oflSce  of 
the  high  priest  of  literary  gastronomy.  No  feast  in 
fiction  clings  to  the  memory  so  closely  as  that  lightly 
sketched  occasion  when  Lord  Steyne  dined  with 
the  King,  and  they  had  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips. 
In  spite  of  the  critic  who  was  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  reader 
would  not  be  grateful  for  too  many  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Thackeray,  who  is  not  as  yet  a 
recondite  author.  His  ' '  Memorials  of  Gormandis- 
ing,"  his   "Dinner  in  the  City,"  and  his  various 


other  papers  on  the  joys  of  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, are  still,  thank  Heaven !  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  Two  feasts  of  his,  however,  are  per- 
haps sufficiently  fresh  to  be  here  quoted.  One  of 
these  is  the  sponging-house  dinner  in  ' '  The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond.  "  The  present  generation  has 
only  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  what  a  spunging- 
house  is,  based  mainly  upon  recollections  of  Amin- 
adab's  and  Coavins's.  But  it  was  an  institution 
of  considerable  importance  in  its  day,  and  Sam  Tit- 
marsh  found  that  a  gentleman  could  live  there  well, 
as  (according  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius)  he 
could  in  a  palace.  "There  were  five  guests,  and 
three  silver  tureens  of  soup  :  viz. ,  mock-turtle  soup, 
ox-tail  soup,  and  giblet  soup.  Next  came  a  great 
piece  of  salmon;  also  on  a  silver  dish,  a  roast  goose, 
a  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  roast  game,  and  all  sorts 
of  adjuncts."  This  was  a  rather  lugubrious  meal, 
however,  and  one  readily  turns  from  its  splendor  to 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  me7iu  which  Major 
Gahagan  offered  to  his  besieged  friends  in  Futtyghur. 
"Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that  you'd  like, 
ladies?"  asked  the  gallant  Irishman.  "And  do 
you  like  hot  rowls  or  cowld — muffins  or  crumpets — 
fresh  butter  or  salt?  And  you,  gentlemen,  what  do 
you  say  to  some  ilegant  divvied  kidneys  for  your- 
selves, and  just  a  trifle  of  grilled  turkeys,  and  a 
couple  of  hundthred  new-laid  eggs  for  the  ladies  ? ' ' 
It  was  a  sad  come-down  for  the  beleaguered  garrison 
when  they  had  to  recognize  that  this  attractive  bill 
of  fare  only  existed  in  their  commander's  brain, 
more  fertile  than  the  hens  which  he  did  not  possess, 
for  the  wily  foe  had  commandeered  them  all.  As  a 
rule.  Irishmen  are  not  such  good  men  of  their  hands 
at  breakfast  time  as  Major  Gahagan 's  imagination 
proves  him  to  have  been ;  their  tendencies  are 
rather  to  something  in  the  nature  of  what  Vivian 
Grey  called  a  '  'shoeing-hom . ' '  Charles  Lever  assures 
us  that  the  morning  meal  dearest  of  all  to  the  Irish 
heart,  consisted  in  his  day  of  pistols  for  two  and 
coffee  for  one.  Nowadays  a  wit  has  said  that  the 
Irishman  prefers  to  begin  his  day,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  "deviled  landlord  on  toast." 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  land  of 
breakfast  hi  excelsis  is  ' '  puir  auld  Scotland. ' '  A 
fine  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  neglected 
pages  of  Miss  Ferrier.  One  does  not,  of  course,  re- 
fer to  the  old  cheese  and  herrings  which  nearly 
made  Lady  Juliana  faint  when  she  first  encountered 
their  gales  at  the  simple  board  of  Glenforn  Castle, 
but  to  the  amorous  catalogue  of  Dr.  Redgill.  That 
worthy  physician  admitted  that  Scotland  in  general 
was  but  "a  perfect  mass  of  rubbish,"  and  the  cook- 
ery not  fit  for  dogs  : 

"  But  the  breakfasts  !  That's  what  redeems  the 
land — and  every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  ex- 
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cellence.  In  Argyleshire  you  have  the  Lochfine 
herring — fat,  lucious,  and  delicious,  just  out  of  the 
water,  falling  to  pieces  with  its  own  richness — melt- 
ing away  like  butter  in  your  mouth.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire you  have  the  Finnan  haddo',  with  a  flavor  all 
its  own,  vastly  reli.shing — just  salt  enough  to  be 
piquant,  without  parching  you  up  with  thirst.  In 
Perthshire  there  is  the  Tay  salmon,  kippered,  crisp, 
and  juicy — a  very  magnifxcent  morsel — a  leetle 
heavy,  but  that's  easily  counteracted  by  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  Athole  whisky.  In  other  places  you  have 
the  exquisite  mutton  of  the  country,  made  into 
hams  of  a  most  delicious  flavor ;  flour  scones,  soft 
and   white ;   oat-cake,   thin  and  crisp ;    marmalade 

and  jams  of  every  description  ;  and " 

Here  the  learned  disquisition  was  unfortunately 
interrupted.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
the  untraveled  of  the  truth  of  Henry  Kingsley's 
proposition,  "My  brother,  let  us  breakfast  in  Scot- 
land, lunch  in  Australia,  and  dine  in  France,  till 
our  lives  end. "  That,  alas  !  is  at  present  an  achieve- 
ment somewhat  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  we 
were  taught  in  our  youth  that  the  frigate  bird  had  the 
speed  to  do  it,  but  it  lacks  the  palate,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  purse.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Wells, 
the  time  will  come  when  man  can  do  it,  if  he  still 
cares  to.  When  the  Sleeper  wakes,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  send  for  cigars  from  Tasmania  during  din- 
ner in  order  to  smoke  them  after  dessert ;  and  if 
cigars,  why  cannot  lunch,  or  the  luncher  himself, 
travel  by  the  same  road  ?  The  only  drawback  to 
the  coming  of  that  glorious  time  is  that  Mr.  Wells, 
like  so  many  prophets,  takes  away  with  one  hand 
what  he  gives  with  the  other ;  he  assures  us  that 
in  the  twenty-first  century  man  will  subsist  entirely 
upon  jellies,  of  beautiful  hues  and  meaty  flavors. 
Possibly  this  magazine  will  survive  to  show  the 
praiser  of  the  past  what  his  palate  has  lost.  To 
that  end,  one  may  here  add  Geoffrey  Hamlyn's 
account  of  the  ideal  Australian  lunch  : 

"Here,  in  the  dark  cool  parlor,  stands  a  banquet 
for  the  gods,  white  damask,  pretty  bright  china, 
and  clean  silver.  In  the  corner  of  the  table  is  a 
frosted  claret-jug,  standing,  with  freezing  politeness, 
upright,  his  hand  on  his  hip,  waiting  to  be  poured 
out.  In  the  center,  the  grandfather  of  watermelons, 
half  hidden  by  peaches  and  pomegranates,  the  whole 
heaped  over  by  a  confusion  of  ruby  cherries.  .  .  . 
Are  you  hungry,  though  ?  If  so,  here  is  a  mold  of 
potted  head  and  a  cold  wild  duck,  while  on  the 
sideboard  I  see  a  bottle  of  pale  ale. " 

One  may  as  well  make  out  the  day,  as  suggested 
by  Kingsley,  with  a  French  dinner.  Here  there  is 
an  embarrassment  of  choice.  Perhaps  the  one 
which  clings  most  closely  to  the  reader's  memory  is 
that  described  by  Thackeray  in  one  of  his  charming 


essays,  though  how  far  this  may  be  defined  as  a 
"feast  in  fiction"  is  a  question  for  the  casuist. 
The  piece  is,  one  fears,  less  known  in  these  degen- 
erate days  than  it  deserves,  and  a  quotation  may  be 
pardoned  even  by  those  persons  of  a  right  turn  of 
mind  who  know  their  Thackeray.  The  dinner  in 
question  was  eaten  at  the  Cafe  Foy — for  whose 
locality  the  modern  tourist  will  consult  his  Baedeker 
in  vain.  The  account  of  this  dinner  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  but  one  cannot  refrain  from  extracting 
the  bill  of  fare  and  the  description  of  the  beefsteak: 
"We  had 

Potage  julienne,  with  a  little  puree  in  it. 
Two  entrecotes  aux  epinards. 
One  perdreau  truffe.- 
One  fromage  roquefori. 
A  bottle  of  Nuits  with  the  beef. 
A  bottle  of  Sauterne  with  the  partridge. 
And  perhaps  a  glass  of  punch,  with  a  cigar  after- 
wards ;    but  that  is   neither   here   nor   there.   .   .   . 
After  the  soup,  we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  very  best  beefsteak  I  ever  ate  in  my  life. 
By  the  shade  of  Heliogabalus  !  as  I  write  about  it 
now,  a  week  after  I  have  eaten  it,  the  old,  rich, 
sweet,  piquant,  juicy  taste  comes  smacking  on  my 
lips  again  ;  and  I  feel  something  of  that  exquisite 
sensation  I  then  had.     I  am  ashamed  of  the  delight 
which  the  eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  caused  me. 

G and  I  had  quarreled  about  the  soup  .   .   .  ; 

but  when  we  began  on  the  steak,  we  looked  at  each 
other,  and  loved  each  other.  We  did  not  speak, 
our  hearts  were  too  full  for  that ;  but  we  took  a  bit, 
and  laid  down  our  forks,  and  looked  at  one  another, 
and  understood  each  other.  There  were  no  two  in- 
dividuals on  this  wide  earth — no  two  lovers  billing 
in  the  shade — no  mother  clasping  her  baby  to  her 
heart,  more  supremely  happy  than  we.  Every  now 
and  then  we  had  a  glass  of  honest,  firm,  generous 
Burgundy,  that  nobly  supported  the  meat.  As  you 
may  fancy,  we  did  not  leave  a  single  morsel  of  the 
steak ;  but  when  it  was  done,  we  put  bits  of  bread 
into  the  silver  dish,  and  wistfully  sopped  up  the 
gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  in  this  world  taste 
anything  so  good  again." 

One  can  quite  imagine  that  a  couple  of  centuries 
hence,  painful  students — German  for  choice — will 
be  writing  learned  articles  to  prove  that  Thackeray 
was  a  confirmed  dj^speptic,  who  never  tasted  meat 
in  his  life,  just  as  they  already  put  down  Carlyle  as 
a  beef-fed  islander.  But  at  present  we  are  inclined 
to  add  to  his  better-known  titles  to  fame  that  of  the 
Laureate  of  the  Palate.  It  is  curious  to  ttu-n  from 
Thackeray  to  his  fervent  admirer,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  to  see  what  she  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  We 
know  that  the  fiery  little  novelist  was  a  good  deal 
scandalized  \)y  her  hero's  devotion  to  the  pleastu-es 
of  the  table,  though   the    "Oh!    Mr.  Thackeray! 
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don't !  "  with  which  she  greeted  his  request  for  yet 
another  help  of  some  particularly  attractive  dish,  is 
perhaps  apocryphal.  Yet  her  own  characters  made 
no  bones  of  a  good  meal  upon  occasion.  There  is 
a  very  appetizing  school-girlish  picnic  in  "  Villette,  " 
including  such  vanities  as  "  a  huge  basket  of  rolls  ' ' 
and  fresh  butter,  coffee  and  chocolate,  cream  and 
new-laid  eggs,  though  the  thrifty  soul  of  the  gov- 
erness refused  to  allow  the  melodious  addition  of 
ham  and  jam.  In  "The  Professor  "  we  are  asked 
to  prefer  the  rather  spoony  hero's  tea  and  cold  beef 
to  Mr.  Hunsden's  "  bunch  of  grapes  and  half  a  pint 
of  something  sour, ' '  as  Rheinwein  is  disrespectfully 
called.  But  it  is  in  "Shirley  "  that  the  little  York- 
shire woman  gives  us  the  best  chance  of  seeing 
whether  the  hospitable  traditions  of  her  native 
county  had  left  any  trace  on  her  mind.  Truth  to 
tell,  her  meals  are  far  from  magnificent.  As  good 
as  any  is  the  curate 's  dinner : 

"The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and  though 
the  beef  was  '  tough, '  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  it. 
They  swallowed,  too,  a  -tolerable  allowance  of  the 
'  flat  beer, '  while  a  dish  of  Yorkshire  pudding,  and 
two  tureens  of  vegetables,  disappeared  like  leaves 
before  locusts.  The  cheese,  too,  received  distin- 
guished marks  of  their  attention ;  and  a  '  spice 
cake, '  which  followed  by  way  of  dessert,  vanished 
like  a  vision,  and  was  no  more  found. " 

As  a  contrast  to  this  plain  living,  we  recall  the 
same  writer's  description  of  a  dinner  in  the  Belgian 
fashion,  such  as  the  traveler  who  is  inclined  for  ex- 
periment, or  whose  lean  purse  forces  him  to  adhere 
to  the  culinary  customs  of  the  country  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  may  eat  to-day  in  the  by-streets  of 
Ghent  or  Bruges : 

"The  soup  was  a  sort  of  puree  of  dried  peas, 
which  Mademoiselle  had  prepared  amidst  bitter 
lamentations  that  in  this  desolate  country  of  Eng- 
land no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had.  Then  came 
a  dish  of  meat — nature  unknown,  but  supposed  to 
be  miscellaneous — singularly  chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread  ;  seasoned  uniquely  though  not  un- 
pleasantly, and  baked  in  a  mold  ;  a  queer  but  by 
no  means  unpalatable  dish.  Greens,  oddly  bruised, 
formed  the  accompanying  vegetable  ;  and  a  pate  of 
fruit,  conserved  after  a  receipt  devised  by  Madame 
Gerard  Moore's  gra7id'7nere,  and  from  the  taste  of 
which  it  appeared  probable  that  melasse  had  been 
substituted  for  sugar,  completed  the  dinner." 

The  meal  which  is  most  characteristic  of  York- 
shire, as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  the  high  tea. 
Even  this  is  considerably  shorn  of  its  glories  in  the 
ascetic  pages  of  Miss  Bronte.  The  example  that 
one  remembers  best  is  also  to  be  found  in  ' '  Shirley  ' ' : 

"Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days,  took  their  tea 
round   the  table ;   sitting   well  into  it,   with  their 


knees  duly  introduced  under  the  mahogany.  It 
was  essential  to  have  a  multitude  of  plates  of  bread 
and  butter,  varied  in  sorts  and  plentiful  in  quan- 
tity ;  it  was  thought  proper,  too,  that  on  the  center 
plate  should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marmalade ; 
among  the  viands  was  expected  to  be  found  a  small 
assortment  of  cheese  cakes  and  tarts ;  if  there  was 
also  a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham  garnished 
with  green  parsley,  so  much  the  better." 

For  a  really  adequate  description  of  the  kind  of 
tea  known  to  the  Yorkshireman  as  satisfactory,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  lot  of  good  eating,  as  should  be  expected,  in 
the  works  of  the ' '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, ' ' 
and  the  tea  which  the  plump  widow  gave  in  vain 
to  the  wealthy  widower  Dudley  Venner  at  once 
thrusts  itself  on  the  anxious  mind.  She  it  was 
who  provided  occasion  for  the  framing  of  the 
well-known  aphorisms,  "Cream  is  thicker  than 
water,"  and  "Earge  heart  never  loved  little  cream- 
pot."  Still  more  sumptuous  was  the  feast  at 
Colonel  Sprowle's,  with  those  rare  luxuries,  shell- 
oysters,  and  its  magnificent  assortment  of  cakes  : 

"There  were  great  cakes  and  little  cakes,  cakes 
with  raisins  in  them,  cakes  with  currants,  and 
cakes  without  either ;  there  were  brown  cakes  and 
yellow  cakes,  frosted  cakes,  glazed  cakes,  hearts 
and  rounds,  and  jumbles,  which  playful  youth  slip 
over  the  finger  before  spoiling  their  annular  out- 
line. There  were  mounds  of  blanc  mange,  of  the 
arrowroot  v^ariety — that  being  undistinguishable 
from  such  as  is  made  with  Russia  isinglass.  There 
were  jellies,  which  had  been  shaking  all  the  time 
the  young  folks  were  dancing  in  the  next  room  as 
if  they  were  balancing  to  partners.  There  were 
built-up  fabrics,  called  Charlottes,  caky  externally, 
pulpy  within ;  there  were  also  marengues,  and  like- 
wise custards — some  of  the  indolent-fluid  sort, 
others  firm,  in  which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon 
left  a  smooth  conchoidal  surface  like  the  fracture  of 
chalcedony,  with  here  and  there  a  little  eye  like 
that  which  one  sees  in  cheese.  Nor  was  that  most 
wonderful  object  of  domestic  art  called  trifle  want- 
ing, with  its  charming  confusion  of  cream  and  cake, 
and  almonds  and  jam  and  jelly,  and  wine  and  cinna- 
mon and  froth  ;  nor  yet  the  marvelous  floating-island, 
name  suggestive  of  all  that  is  romantic  in  the 
imaginations  of  youthful  palates." 

We  may  turn  for  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
line  of  research  to  an  author  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  Thomas  Eove  Peacock,  who  has  twice  been 
reprinted  of  late  years,  but  is  still  suspected  of 
being  caviare  to  the  general.  The  old-fashioned 
English  breakfast  is  especially  well  repre.sented  in 
Peacock's  pages,  which  are  thickly  dotted  with 
side-tables   served   by   silent   butlers,  and   stocked 
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with  "all  the  apparatus  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
milk,  cream,  eggs,  rolls,  toast,  muffins,  bread, 
butter,  potted  beef,  cold  fowl  and  partridge,  ham, 
tongue,  and  anchovy."  Indeed,  the  locus  classicus 
upon  the  great  breakfast  question  is  to  be  found, 
one  may  safely  say,  in  the  following  extract  from 
"Crotchet  Castle": 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  FoUiott : — You  are  a  man  of 
taste,  Mr.  Crotchet.  A  man  of  taste  is  seen  at 
once  in  the  array  of  his  breakfast  table.  It  is  the 
foot  of  Hercules,  the  far-shining  face  of  the  great 
work,  according  to  Pindar's  doctrine  :  apxofiivov  tpyov 
vpoa-uiTTov  XPV  ^^H-^v  TrjXavye^.  The  breakfast  is 
the  Trpdo-wTTov  of  the  great  work  of  the  day. 
Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs,  ham,  tongue, 
cold  fowl,  all  these  are  good,  and  bespeak  good 
knowledge  in  him  who  sets  them  forth ;  but  the 
touchstone  is  fish  ;  anchovy  is  the  first  step,  prawns 
and  shrimps  the  second;  and  I  laud  him  who 
reaches  to  these  ;  potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the 
third,  and  a  fine  stretch  of  progression ;  but  lobster 
is,  indeed,  matter  for  a  May  morning,  and  demands 
a  rare  combination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him 
who  sets  it  forth. 

"Mr.  MacQuedy: — Well,  sir,  and  what  say  you 
to  a  fine  fresh  trout,  hot  and  dry,  in  a  napkin,  or  a 
herring  out  of  the  water  into  the  fryingpan,  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne  ? 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott : — Sir,  I  say  every  nation 
has  some  eximious  virtue ;  and  your  country  is 
preeminent  in  the  glory  of  fish  for  breakfast. ' ' 

It  is  well  known  that  Peacock  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  as  close  a  connection  between  Dr.  Folliott 
and  Dr.  Middleton  in  "The  Egoist,"  with  his 
favorite  subject  of  "an  aged  and  a  great  wine." 
The  account  of  the  dinner  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
"  Crotchet  Castle  "  is  too  long  to  quote  in  proof  of 
this  statement ;  it  should  be  sufficient  to  recall  one 
or  two  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  obiter  dicta  in 
the  course  of  that  pleasant  meal.  He  tells  us 
that  ' '  a  glass  of  wine  after  soup  is,  as  the  French 
say,  the  verre  de  sante.  The  current  of  opinion 
sets, ' '  he  adds,  ' '  in  favor  of  Hock ;  but  I  am  for 
Madeira ;  I  do  not  fancy  Hock  until  I  have  laid  a 
substratum  of  Madeira."  Champagne,  he  assures 
us,  must  be  drunk  while  it  sparkles  :  "  I  hold  it  a 
heresy  to  let  it  deaden  in  my  hand  while  the  glass 
of  my  compotator  is  being  filled  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table."  He  quotes  Athenaeus  citing 
Menander  on  the  subject  of  fish  sauce,  and  puts 
down  the  Scotch  gentleman  who  thinks  it  impos- 
sible to  go  beyond  lobster  sauce  :  "  In  their  line,  I 
grant  you,  oyster  and  lobster  sauce  are  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.  But  I  speak  of  the  cruet  sauces, 
where  the  quintessence  of  the  sapid  is  condensed  in 


a  phial. "  It  is  really  amazing  that  no  enterprising 
manufacturer  of  sauces  has  (so  far  as  one  knows) 
yet  placarded  London  with  this  entrancing  defini- 
tion of  his  wares.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
Peacock's  only  feasts  are  those  at  which  Dr. 
Folliott  was  present.  There  is  a  fine  supper  in 
"Headlong  Hall,"  at  which  "the  center  of  the 
largest  table  was  decorated  with  a  model  of  Snow- 
don,  surmounted  with  an  enormous  artificial  leek, 
the  leaves  of  angelica,  and  the  bulb  of  blanc- 
mange. A  little  way  from  the  summit  was  a  tarn, 
or  mountain  pool,  supplied  through  concealed 
tubes  with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  milk-punch, 
which,  dashing  in  cascades  down  the  miniature 
rocks,  fell  into  the  more  capacious  lake  below, 
washing  the  mimic  foundations  of  Headlong  Hall.  " 
And  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  lapse  of  time 
has  made  it  impossible  to  call  upon  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Portpipe,  and  be  welcomed  with  "a  cold  tur- 
key and  ham,  a  capacious  jug  of  "incomparable 
ale,"  and  a  bottle  of  his  London  Particular." 

In  "Pickwick"  and  its  followers  there  is  decid- 
edly less  eating  than  drinking.  At  any  rate,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Weller  was 
good  enough,  for  instance,  to  give  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  lunch  which  Mr.  Wardle  provided 
for  his  shooting  party  of  the  First :  veal  pie,  "  wery 
good  thing  .  .  .  when  j'ou  know  the  lady  as  made 
it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  an't  kittens  ;  "  tongue,  bread, 
"  knuckle  o'  ham,  reg'lar  picter — cold  beef  in  slices, 
werj'  good. ' '  But  what  every  one  remembers  of 
that  lunch  is  the  cold  punch  and  the  predicament 
into  which  it  led  poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  as  on  the 
trip  to  Birmingham  it  is  Bob  Sawyer's  milk-punch 
and  not  his  sandwich  which  clings  to  the  memory. 
There  is  a  rather  good  stew  in  ' '  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  though  some  of  its  ingredients  would  not 
have  passed  muster  with  Mr.  Lumpkin's  acquaint- 
ances at  the  "Three  Pigeons."  But  Mr.  Codlin 
did  not  trouble  himself  as  to  whether  tripe  was 
"low,"  when  the  landlord  of  the  "Jolly  Sand- 
boys ' '  announced  his  bill  of  fare : 

"  'It's  a  stew  of  tripe,'  said  the  landlord  smack- 
ing his  lips,  'and  cowheel, '  smacking  them  again, 
'and  bacon,'  smacking  them  once  more,  'and 
steak,'  smacking  them  for  the  fourth  time,  'and 
peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes,  and  sparrow-grass, 
all  working  up  together  in  one  delicious  gravy.' 
Having  come  to  the  climax,  he  smacked  his  lips  a 
great  many  times,  and,  taking  a  long  hearty  sniff 
of  the  fragrance  that  was  hovering  about,  put  on 
the  cov  er  again  with  the  air  of  one  whose  toils  on 
earth  were  over." 

In  ' '  David  Copperfield  ' '  there  are  some  feasts 
that  are  pleasant  to  recall,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  elaborate.  There  is  the  first  dinner  which 
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that  amiable  youth  gave  to  his  friends,  including 
the  slab  of  mock-turtle  which  should  have  sufficed 
for  fifteen,  but  proved  "rather  a  tight  fit  for  four," 
under  Mrs.  Crupp's  influence.  The  rest  of  the 
dinner  came  from  that  pastrycook  who  (as  we  know 
from  Thackeray)  bulked  so  largely  in  British  dinner- 
giving  circles  of  the  early  Victorian  period.  "A 
pair  of  hot  roast  fowls — from  the  pastrycook 's  ;  a 
dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables — from  the 
pastrycook's;  two  little  corner  things,  as  a  raised 
pie  and  a  dish  of  kidneys — from  the  pastrycook 's  ; 
a  tart,  and  (if  I  liked)  a  shape  of  jelly — from  the 
pastrycook's."  There  were  also  to  be  oysters,  and 
Mrs.  Crupp  was  left  "to  concentrate  her  mind  on 
the  potatoes,  and  to  serve  up  the  cheese  and  celery 
as  she  could  wish  to  see  it  done. "  One  of  the  most 
appetizing  of  all  Dickens's  feasts  is  that  other 
dinner  which  young  Copperfield  gave  to  Traddles 
and  the  Micawbers,  when  the  leg  of  mutton  turned 
out  raw  and  the  guests  had  to  unite  their  forces  in 
the  production  of  a  devil. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  turn  from  Charles 
Dickens's  innocent  delight  in  good  living  to  the 
scorn  which  such  a  novelist  as  Fanny  Burney  had 
for  it.  When  she  condescends  to  mention  a  meal 
at  all,  it  is  not  for  any  pleasure  that  she  allows  her 
readers  to  take  in  the  feast,  but  for  some  ironical 
purpose.  For  instance,  the  only  dinner  to  which 
I  remember  going  in  the  amiable  company  of  Miss 
Evelina  Anville  is  that  remarkable  one  at  the 
Branghtons' — I  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  to  the  modern  reader  what  a  Branghton  is : 

"The  dinner  was  ill  served,  ill  cooked,  and  ill 
managed.  The  maid  who  waited  had  so  often  to 
go  downstairs  for  something  that  was  forgotten, 
that  the  Branghtons  were  perpetually  obliged  to 
rise  from  the  table  themselves  to  get  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  bread  or  beer.  Had  they  been  without 
pretensions,  all  this  would  have  seemed  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  but  they  aimed  at  appearing  to  advan- 
tage, and  even  fancied  they  succeeded.  However, 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  our  fare  was,  that 
the  whole  family  continually  disputed  whose  turn 
it  was  to  rise,  and  whose  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still." 

In  "Cecilia  "  the  only  approach  to  a  feast  is  that 
recounted  by  Mr.  Briggs,  whose  idea  of  a  good 
square  meal  was  "a  breast  of  mutton,  a  lobster,  and 
two  crabs, "  and  who  was  highly  indignant  when 
he  was  invited  to  share  a  more  pretentious  banquet ; 

"Went  without  my  dinner,  and  got  nothing  to 
eat ;  all  glass  and  show,  victuals  painted  all  manner 
of  colors  ;  lighted  up  like  a  pastrycook  on  Twelfth- 
day  ;  wanted  something  solid,  and  got  a  great  lump 
of  sweetmeat ;  found  it  as  cold  as  a  stone,  all  froze 
in  my  mouth  like  ice  ;  made  me  jump  again,  and 
brought  the  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  forced  to  spit  it  out ; 


believe  it  was  nothing  but  a  snowball,  just  set  up 
for  show,  and  covered  over  with  a  little  sugar." 

The  lady  novelist  cannot  after  all  be  expected  to 
swell  such  an  anthology  as  one  has  suggested. 
Even  the  incomparable  Miss  Austen  is  scarcely 
sound  on  this  head,  and  puts  us  off  with  such  tri- 
fling events  as  strawberry  picnics  and  country  tea- 
parties.  There  is  the  making  of  a  pretty  little  feast, 
it  is  true,  in  the  opening  chapters  of ' '  Emma, ' '  if  old 
Mr.  Woodhouse  would  allow  us  to  eat  it  at  leisure. 
"  He  loved  to  have  the  cloth  laid,  because  it  had 
been  the  fashion  of  his  youth,  but  his  conviction  of 
suppers  being  very  unwholesome  made  him  rather 
sorry  to  see  anything  put  on  it ;  and,  while  his  hos- 
pitality would  have  welcomed  his  visitors  to  every- 
thing, his  care  for  their  health  made  him  grieve  that 
they  would  eat."  Poor  old  Mrs.  Bates's  disappoint- 
ment on  such  an  occasion  deserves  to  be  recalled  : 

"  I  was  telling  you  of  your  grandmamma,  Jane  " 
— it  is  the  immortal  Miss  Bates  who  is  speaking — 
"there  was  a  little  disappointment.  The  baked 
apples  and  biscuits,  excellent  in  their  way,  you 
know  ;  but  there  was  a  delicate  fricassee  of  sweet- 
bread and  some  asparagus  brought  in  at  first,  and 
good  Mr.  Woodhouse,  not  thinking  the  asparagus 
quite  boiled  enough,  sent  it  all  out  again.  Now  there 
is  nothing  grandmamma  loves  better  than  sweetbread 
and  asparagus — so  she  was  rather  disappointed.  " 

So  far  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  this  great 
subject,  which  considerations  of  space  forbid  to  be 
now  further  investigated.  But,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  suggest  a  practical  way  in  which  such  as  care  to 
push  this  branch  of  literary  inquiry  further  may 
turn  their  researches  to  account.  The  modern 
dinner-giver  racks  his  brains  for  a  novelty,  being 
thus  led  to  such  monstrous  innovations  as  that  of 
the  progressive  dinner,  in  which  each  course  has  to 
be  consumed  in  a  difierent  restaurant.  Why  should 
he  not  take  to  giving  literary  dinners  and  lunches, 
each  of  which  should  reproduce  an  actual  meal  from 
his  favorite  author?  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
how  the  very  menu  of  such  feasts  would  assist  con- 
versation. Two  or  three  specimens  may  be  ap- 
pended as  guides.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a  Steven- 
son lunch  for  two  : 

"The  midday  meal  was  excellent.  There  was  a 
ripe  melon,  a  fish  from  the  river  in  a  memorable 
Bearnaise  sauce,  a  fat  fowl  in  a  fricassee,  and  a 
dish  of  asparagus,  followed  by  some  fruit.  The 
Doctor  drank  half  a  bottle  plus  one  glass,  the  wife 
half  a  bottle  minus  the  same  quantity,  which  was  a 
marital  privilege,  of  an  excellent  Cote-Rotie,  seven 
years  old.  Then  the  coffee  was  brought,  and  a 
flask  of  Chartreuse  for  Madame,  for  the  Doctor 
despised  and  distrusted  such  decoctions  ;  and  then 
Aline  left  the  wedded  pair  to  the  pleasures  of  mem- 
ory and  digestion." 
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This  light  and  agreeable  meal  might  appropri- 
ately be  followed  by  a  Thackeray  dinner,  such  as 
that  recorded  by  Mr.  Yellowplush,  which  consisted 
of  :  "  White  soop,  turbit,  and  lobstir  sos  ;  saddil  of 
Scoch  muttn,  grous,  and  M'Arony  ;  wines,  sham- 
pang,  hock,  madeira,  a  bottle  of  poart,  and  ever  so 
many  of  clarrit. "  One  does  not  know  that  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Deuceace's  pills,  which  were  thereafter  put 
into  requisition,  has  been  preserved  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  would  not  be  so  urgently  needed  in 
these  temperate  days  as  they  were  by  ' '  Mr.  Daw- 
kinses  genlmn."  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
any  general  survey  of  the  field  of  fiction  without 
introducing  the  greatest  names  of  all ;  so  here  is  a 
Balzac  dejeuner  :  ' '  Thej'  consumed  six  dozen 
Ostend  oysters,  half  a  dozen  cutlets  a  la  soubise, 
chicken  a  la  Marengo,  a  lobster  mayonnaise,  mush- 
rooms on  toast,  and  green  peas,  to  say  nothing  of 
hors  d'oeuvre,  washed  down  with  three  bottles  of 
Bordeaux,  three  of  champagne,  several  cups  of 
coffee,  and  liqueurs."  And  here  are  two  Fielding 
dinners,  of  which  the  first  is  easier  of  imitation  than 
the  second.  Any  one  can  copy  Squire  Western  in 
bespeaking  "a  shoulder  of  mutton  roasted,  and  a 
spare  rib  of  pork,  and  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce. "  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  duplicate  the  following  order  : 

"There  were  two  things  of  which  her  husband 
was  particularly  fond.  ,  .  .  These  were  a 
fowl  and  egg  sauce  and  mutton  broth  ;  both  which 
Amelia  immediately  purchased.  As  soon  as  the 
clock  struck  seven  the  good  creature  went  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and  began  to  exercise  her  talents 
of  cookery,  of  which  she  was  a  great  mistress,  as 
she  was  very  economical  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  and,  as  no  woman  could  outshine  her 
in  a  drawing-room,  so  none  could  make  the  draw- 
ing-room itself  shine  brighter  that  Amelia.  And, 
if  I  may  speak  a  bold  truth,  I  question  whether  it 
be  possible  to  view  this  fine  creature  in  a  more 
amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dressing  her  hus- 
band's  supper  with  her  little  children  playing 
around  her, ' ' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Booth's  supper  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  refined  modern  palate,  any  more  than 
Fielding  hints  that  it  pleased  the  dandies  of  his  ow'n 
day.  But  it  would  be  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  eat  as 
simple  a  meal  every  night  in  the  year,  if  there  were 
always  an  Amelia  ready  to  cook  it. 

— W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher. 


Every  good  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  diligently ; 
and,  when  the  volume  is  finished,  is  to  be  gone 
through  again  from  the  beginning. 

— Quintilian. 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE   NOVEL- 
IST IN  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Robert  Browning  is  classified  as  a  dramatic  poet. 
But  so  varied  is  his  literary  achievement  that  this 
supreme  title,  while  he  merits  it,  does  not  cover 
the  ground.  His  lyrics  alone  contain  more 
structural  varieties  than  those  of  any  English  poet. 
In  addition  to  lyrics  and  dramas,  he  has  a  large 
body  of  work  which  is  the  closest  of  character- 
study,  and  in  which  he  shows  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  the  fin  de  siecle  novelist.  The  in- 
dividual interests  him,  the  past  that  has  made  that 
individual  is  ever  present  in  his  mind  as  he  wTites. 
These  gifts  are  the  birthright  of  a  novelist  ;  a  poet 
does  not  necessarily  possess  either  of  them  but  let 
us  see  how  a  poet  can  use  them. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  novel  is  the  only 
vehicle  for  the  accurate  analysis  of  character.  It  is 
not  even  the  best.  It  is  generally  so  weighed 
down  with  the  fashion  of  the  day  that  the  little  of 
the  abiding  in  it  is  soon  sunk  in  oblivion.  The 
realistic  novelist,  in  particular,  is  everlastingly 
explaining.  The  poet  is  judged  by  intuition  and 
need  only  concern  himself  with  essential  truth. 
He  trusts  his  audience  and  hopes  they  trust  him, 
so  he  is  absolved  from  all  tiresome  details. 

In  the  volume  ' '  Men  and  Women  ' '  are  three 
monologues,  character-studies.  ' '  The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxid's,"  "  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  "  and  "  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  which  are  unsur- 
passed both  in  conception  and  w'orkmanship. 
Browning  avails  himself  of  the  dramatic  form.  He 
calls  up  his  character  and  makes  him  speak  in  one 
of  those  moments  of  intellectual  intensit}'  when  the 
true  inwardness  of  his  life  flashes  upon  him ;  but  as 
the  soul  is  the  outgrowth  of  impulses,  desires  and 
impressions  wnsely  or  unwiselj-  dealt  with  and  much 
less  accidental  than  physical  experiences,  these 
studies  immediately  become  analyses. 

In  each  instance  the  style  is  the  man  and  the  age 
in  which  he  lives  is  the  setting, — in  fact,  the 
influence  of  the  times  on  the  man  has  never  been 
more  clearly  presented.  Of  one  of  them,  the  least 
analytic  and  most  dramatic  of  all,  "The  Bishop 
Orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxid's,"  Mr.  Ruskin 
says, — "this  poem  three  pages  long  gives  as  com- 
plete an  idea  of  the  later  Renaissance  as  thirty 
pages  on  the  subject  in  his  Modern  Painters. 
This  impression  is  conve3-ed  simply  by  the  portrayal 
of  a  domineering  bishop,  the  product  of  the  pow'er 
and  privation  and  education  of  the  Church. 
Besides  which,  the  poem  shows  as  only  aesthetic 
teaching  can,  how  man  dies  as  he  lives,  in  this 
case  in  cunning  suspicion  and  avarice.  Worried 
and  arrogant  on  his  deathbed,  the  bishop  is  still 
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struggling  for  position, — yes,  position  for  his  monu- 
ment. When  all  is  told,  this  minister  of  souls  has 
nothing  higher  in  him  than  a  desire  for  good  Latin 
and  fine  marble.  In  point  of  condensation  this 
poem  has  an  invincible  rival, — the  Prologue  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  As  the  naturalist  from  a 
few  detached  bones  draws  the  skeletons  of  animals  of 
a  past  age,  so  the  poet  from  a  biographical  dictionary 
and  an  art  gallery  paints  men  of  the  past.  He  adds 
nothing,  he  changes  nothing,  but  he  explains  all. 

His  conceptions  of  two  Bohemians  of  another 
age,  Era  Lippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  qaite 
at  variance  with  the  reputations  accorded  them 
before,  is  now  accepted  even  by  historians.  The  good 
monks  of  the  15th  Century  lovingly  illuminated  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  But  the  great  poet  of  the  19th 
Century  affectionately  illuminates  the  lives  of 
sinners.  The  beloved  heroes  of  the  old  monks 
come  down  to  us  surrounded  by  a  glamour  of 
pretty  color  and  quaint  design  on  the  margin  of  the 
old  manuscripts,  and  we  smile  kindly  on  the 
revered  spirit  that  inspired  the  worker.  The 
legend  we  need  not  read.  Around  the  soulless 
Madonnas  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  Browning  throws  a 
halo,  not  a  veritable  light  from  Heaven  but  just 
that  earthly  light  of  understanding  that  reveals  the 
beauty  of  imperfections.  He  shows  that  the 
woman  with  a  child  on  Andrea's  canvases  is  not 
a  true  Madonna  but  only  Lucretzia  the  painters' 
wife.  There  is  no  prettier  example  of  Browning's 
optimism  than  the  way  in  which  he  regards  this 
handsome,  dissolute  woman.  She  is  nothing,  but 
the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  Andrea  is  every- 
thing. This  sensual  beauty  alone  has  taught  self- 
sacrifice  to  a  man  who  let  his  parents  die  of  want, 
so  Browning  leads  us  to  speculate  on  what  Andrea 
might  have  been,  and  what  his  Madonnas  might 
have  been,  had  he  loved  a  woman  with  a  soul.  God 
gave  Andrea  wonderful  power  to  love  and  to  paint, 
but  this  world  denied  him  a  worthy  model.  There 
are  more  tragic  poems  than  Andrea  del  Sarto,  but 
few  sadder  ones.  It  is  a  beautiful  epistle  of 
charity.  The  brave  poet  keeps  back  nothing  nor 
mixes  falsehood  with  the  whole ;  so  his  message 
comes  back  again  and  again  with  all  the  slow 
strength  of  a  lesson  of  life. 

Era  Lippo  Lippi  is  a  merry  picture  ;  he  says  : 

"  My  whole  soul  revolves,  the  cup  runs  over, 

"The  world  and  life's  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dream." 

Before  us  appears  a  true  Bohemian.  After  a 
fashion  he  is  a  monk,  unquestionably  he  is  an 
artist.  As  painter-priest  he  proclaims  on  canvas 
that  he  loves  his  fellowmen  and  all  God's  handi- 
work, he  is  the  apostle  of  the  beauty  of  this  every 
day  world  of  ours.  In  other  words.  Era  Lippo 
Lippi  was  the  early  realist  of  the  Renaissance  and 


his  faint  and  fading  canvases  Browning  has  for- 
ever illuminated,  for  he  makes  his  readers  feel  the 
great  idea  that  burst  forth  upon  them.  Vasari 
states  that  Era  Lippo  Lippi  would  do  anything  to 
gratify  his  whims,  that  Cosimo  di  Medicis  locked 
him  up  in  his  palace  to  keep  him  steadily  at  work. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  monk  lowered  him- 
self to  the  ground  from  his  window  by  the  bed- 
clothes. Browning  selects  this  moment  when  the 
world  was  most  enticing  to  the  pahiter  to  make 
him  speak.  As  Vasari  tells  the  story,  the  friar  is 
an  unaccountable  fool  to  take  the  risk.  As  Brown- 
ing tells  it  he  is  an  unconscious  philosopher,  and 
the  action  is  most  natural.  The  genius  who  is  to 
depict  life  must  see  and  feel  it,  cost  what  it  may. 
As  a  painter  would  see  it  through  Brother  Lippi 's 
eyes.  Browning  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  spot  of 
Sanctuary  in  a  medieval  Church, 

"  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sittiug  there 
With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  the  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm, 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of  Christ 
(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years) 
Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o'er  her  head 
Which  the  intense  eyes  looked  through,  came  at  eve 
On  tip-toe,  said  a  word  and  dropped  in  a  loaf, 
Her  pair  of  ear-rings  and  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
(The  brute  took  growling)  prayed,  and  so  was  gone." 

No  description  in  all  Browning's  works  is  more 
picturesque  or  more  dramatic.  Era  Lippo  Lippi  is 
as  minute  a  character-study  as  Becky  Sharpe. 
Only  it  is  the  genius  of  Brother  Lippo  that  is  traced 
from  birth  to  zenith,  not  his  life. 

A  picture  of  a  man  of  our  day  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  Mr.  Browning's  penetration.  In 
"Bishop  Bloughram's  Apology"  a  charming  man 
of  the  world  but  an  unbelieving  Bishop,  justifies 
his  course.  Browning  pleads  warmly  for  the  two 
erring  artists.  Energy  and  sincerity  especially 
appeal  to  him,  but  the  correct  and  subtle  Bishop 
receives  cold  treatment  from  him.  The  poetic 
touch  of  the  piece  is  that  the  Bishop's  false  elo- 
quence moved  his  listener  "another  way  than 
Bloughram's  purpose  was."  Rumor  has  it  that 
Bishop  Bloughram  was  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The 
said  Cardinal  Wiseman  wrote  a  very  fair-minded 
review  of  the  monologue  for  a  Catholic  periodical, 
an  action  exactly  in  keeping  with  Browning's 
Bishop  Bloughram. 

Mr.  Browning  uses  the  dramatic  monologue  very 
widely, — it  is  this  form  that  his  verse  generally 
takes  when  he  would  invade  the  novelist's  domain. 

In  the  ' '  Ring  and  the  Book  ' '  he  tells  the  story 
in   three   difiereut    ways    himself  and    after   three 
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difierent  characters,  a  murder,  a  priest  and  a  young 
girl,  tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  not  the  matter,  surely, 
that  he  would  press  so  many  times, — a  story 
of  sin.  He  is  unfolding  these  diverse  characters  and 
showing  all  the  factors  that  produced  them  and  how 
their  personality  colors  the  statements.  Now 
studies  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  been  made  by 
novelists  only.  And  this  way  of  looking  at  life  has 
been  so  connected  with  the  19th  Century  that  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  had  Shakespeare 
lived  in  the  present  time  he  would  have  written 
novels  instead  of  plays.  Mr.  Browning  who  is 
often  so  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  details  of  versi- 
fication never  loses  sight  of  great  poetic  generali- 
ties. The  strongest  way  to  portray  a  character  is 
to  make  him  speak  under  excitement.  The  poetic 
drama,  freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  stage  has 
an  intellectual  heat  and  force  possible  in  no  other 
composition.  The  writer  powerful  enough  to  use 
it  will  employ  it  in  any  century. 

The  plot  of  "  The  Rhig  ayid  the  Book''  does  not 
lend  itself  to  an  acting  play.  But  it  is  of  a  most 
exciting  nature  and  no  character  that  has  under- 
gone such  experiences  could  relate  them  unmoved. 
Hence  the  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
monologues. 

The  truest  glory  of  the  19th  Centurj^  is  its 
charity.  Its  greatest  men  have  shared  in  impres- 
sing the  lesson,  but  those  who  have  written 
strongh^  of  life  have  done  most  of  all.  They  have 
taught  us  in  imagination  to  follow  the  struggles 
of  a  soul.  A  class  of  literature  has  been  fostered 
that  would  teach  men  to  try  to  judge  others  wisely 
and  kindly.  The  novel  is  the  simplest  exponent  of 
this  class  of  writings,  but  the  closest  drama  is  the 
noblest.  The  most  powerful  writer  of  this  school  is 
Robert  Browning. 

— Minnie  D.  Kellogg. 


BURNS. 

O  royal  Robbie  !  there  is  not  a  king 
In  all  of  Scotland's  immemorial  line 
So  crowned  as  thou !     Nature's  unstinted  wine 

For  thee  flowed  freely  !     Thou  wert  born  to  sing ! 

Soaring  with  ease  of  flight  and  sweep  of  wing 
Up  to  Song's  firmamental  stars  that  shine, 
Thou  comest  nearer  to  the  touch  divine 

Than  mightier  bards  for  whom  Fame's  pseans  ring. 

This  bit  of  verse  I  dedicate  to  thee 

With  diffidence  of  awe-encumbered  pen ; 
Not  mine  thy  mastery  of  ruth  and  mirth  ! 
Often  to  Afton's  murmuring  stream  I  flee, 

And  feel  the  quick  tear  start  and  trickle  when 
The  ploughshare  turns  thy  Daisy  from  the  earth. 

—A.  T.  Shuman. 


"CONvSTANTlUS  AND  PULCHERA." 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  one  of  my  treas- 
ures, a  little  time-stained  volume  bound  in  boards, 
whose  title  page  is  inscribed  : 

THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

CONSTANTIUS  AND    PULCHERA 

OR 

CONSTANCY   REWARDED, 

and  which  was  printed  at  Leominster  (Mass.)  by 
Charles  Prentiss,  1797. 

In  the  preface  we  read  :  ' '  Grieved  that  such  a  , 
piece  of  work  should  rest  in  oblivion,  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  as  p2iblic  as  possible. ' '  This  is 
just  as  applicable  now  as  then,  and  is  my  excuse 
for  this  letter.  Farther  on  in  the  preface  we  read  : 
' '  We  earnestly  ifivite  the  daughters  of  Columbia 
to  a  generous  purchase ;  let  '  The  History  of  Con- 
stantius  ajid  Pulchera '  be  in  your  libraries  like 
a  new  Planet  in  the  Solar  System.  *  *  * 
The  repeated  misfortunes  of  Pulchera  will  cause  the 
tear  of  sensibility  to  fall  upon  the  cheek  of  the  fair, 
whilst  at  the  safne  time,  it  affords  them  a  peculiar 
source  of  amusemeyit. ' ' 

Feeling  sure  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  at 
any  rate  will  prove  true,  may  I  give  a  synopsis  of 
my  beloved  book?  Possibly  it  will  result  in  a 
fellow  book-lover  giving  me  some  information  as  to 
its  author,  and  letting  me  know  if  other  copies  are 
extant,  for  I  onlj'  know  of  my  own.  Could  the 
beginning  be  finer  ?     Here  it  is  : 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  soft 
season  of  the  year,  about  one  o'clock,  on  a  moon-shining 
morning,  on  the  terrace  of  a  high  building,  forty  feet  from 
the  ground,  appeared  a  most  beautiful  lady  of  the  age  of 
sixteen — she  was  clad  in  a  long  white  vest,  her  hair  of  a 
beautiful  chestnut  color  hanging  carelessly  over  her 
shoulders,  every  mark  of  greatness  was  visible  in  her 
countenance,  which  was  overcast  with  a  solemn  gloom,  and 
now  and  then  the  unwilling  tear  unnoticed  rolled  down 
her  cheek. 

This  prepares  one  for  the  soliloquy  that  follows  : 
O  cruel  fortune  !  O  more  cruel  parent  !  when  shall 
I  again  behold  my  adorable  Constantius  ?  But  whj-  do  I 
mention  him  ?  Why  do  I  recall  his  loved  ideas  ?  He  is 
gone — I  am  banished  forever  from  him,  cloistered  up  in  this 
unblessed  mansion,  debarred  from  him,  for  whose  sake  only 
I  could  wish  to  live  !  but  I  must  deface  his  memory.  O  for 
one  draught  from  the  river  Lethe,  that  the  tender  feelings  of 
my  distracted  bosom  might  no  more  be  harrowed  up  by  his 
recollection  !  Alas  !  vain  is  the  wish,  the  impression  on 
my  heart  is  so  deep,  that  it  cannot  be  defaced  but  by 
annihilation !  can  I  ever  eradicate  from  my  mind  his 
lovely  features,  his  charming  dispostion,  his  fine  sense, 
with  all  his  finished  accomplishments  ?  No,  sooner  than 
that  could  be  the  case,  the  adamant  would  vegetate. 

It  is  a  pretty  severe  case,  you  see,  but  fortunately 
before  her  "soul  burst  through  the  shackles  of  its 
clay  tenement"  she  saw^ — I  beg  her  pardon,  "be- 
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held ' '  her  Constantius  in  the  garden  below  her  and 
"once  more  her  optic  nerves  reanimated  her  almost 
deserted  body. "  True,  as  she  says  to  him,  "Three 
bolted  doors  secure  me  from  you,  yet  I  behold  you, 
and  never  more  will  I  complain  of  adverse  fortune  if  I 
can  but  expire  before  you  are  taken  from  my  view,  " 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  true  as  well  as  poetical. 

Constantius  answers  "with  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  elevated  joy  "  in  much  the  same  strain,  and 
begs  her  to  tell  him  what  had  caused  this  strange 
behavior  on  the  part  of  ' '  him  whom  once  I  thought 
worthy  to  be  called  your  father, ' '  whereupon  Pul- 
chera  informs  him  that  her  unworthy  parent  has 
promised  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur le  Monte,  "  'and  tomorrow  I  am  to  embark 
for  France,  in  a  packet,  lying  in  the  river,  with 
Monsieur,  to  be  his  forever. '  Here  her  voice  failed 
her  and  she  almost  dissolved  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
Constantius  was  on  the  rack  at  this  fatal  intelli- 
gence— in  despair  he  drew  his  sword  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  falling  on  its  point,  thereby  putting  a 
period  to  an  existence  which  he  could  no  longer 
consider  as  a  blessing ;  but  Fortune  which  always 
favors  the  virtuous,  suggested  to  his  mind  a  tow 
line  he  that  day  had  observed  in  his  store,  which 
had  been  left  there  by  accident " — Common  sense 
to  the  fore,  you  see — "He  cries  out,  Pulchera,  be 
contented,  I  will  relieve  you — so  running  to  his 
store  which  stood  not  far  distant,  he  takes  the  tow 
line,  and  lashing  three  oars  at  the  end  of  each,  mak- 
ing the  rope  fast  to  the  end  of  them,  he  by  this 
means  communicated  the  end  of  the  rope  to  Pul- 
chera, who  disengaged  it  from  the  oar,  made  it  fast 
to  one  of  the  bannisters  of  the  terrace,  by  which 
means  she  descended." 

So  far,  so  good,  but,  alas,  our  lovers  are  only  on 
the  threshhold  of  their  troubles.  Fearful  of  being 
discovered,  they  stroll  some  miles  down  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  ' '  when  on  some  occasion  Pulchera 
being  a  few  rods  behind"  (Fie,  Constantius,  how 
did  that  happen?)  her  lover  was  seized  by  half  a 
dozen  armed  men  and  impressed  on  board  a  British 
vessel.  Of  course,  Pulchera  did  as  any  properly 
behaved  heroine  would  do,  ' '  beat  her  breast,  tore 
her  hair,  cursed  her  fate,  and  prayed  for  annihila- 
tion, and  was  just  about  committing  her  body  to 
the  watery  grave,  when  she  was  prevented  there- 
from by  her  father's  taking  hold  of  her  arm." 

Of  course  she  was  taken  home,  and  confined  this 
time,  we  should  judge,  in  a  room  which  did  not 
open  on  a  moon -lighted  terrace  ! 

The  next  day,  on  her  father  informing  her  that 
she  must  depart  for  France  with  Monsieur  le 
Monte,  Pulchera  thus  "accosted  "  him  : 

Dear  father,  the  obligation  of  paternal  authority,  and 
the  duty    of  filial  obedience,  are  amongst  the  first   ideas 


which  took  place  in  my  mind  ;  and  with  such  forcible 
lessons  have  these  duties  been  inculcated  on  m}' mind,  that 
nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  deface  them  ;  and  I  shall  make 
it  my  first  business  as  long  as  I  retain  a  rational  existence, 
to  practice  the  one  and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  other. 
But,  dear  and  respected  father,  the  barely  naming  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Monte  to  me,  under  my  circumstances,  cannot  fail 
of  giving  me  sensations  worse  than  the  most  studied  torture 
of  the  Wheel  or  Rack.  *  *  *  i  hope  j-ou  will  reflect 
suitably  on  these  things,  and  not  let  the  idea  of  the  pomp 
and  show  of  tinseled  greatness,  and  the  place  near  a 
Monarch's  court  induce  you  to  destroj^  the  present  peace 
and  future  welfare  of  your  only  child. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ' '  cruel  parent ' ' 
still  insisted  upon  sending  her  away?  It  reallj' 
seems  to  me,  he  was  excusable.  It  would  be 
somewhat  wearing  to  be  "accosted"  in  that 
manner  frequently.  Moreover,  he  plunged  Pul- 
chera into  still  blacker  woe  by  telling  her  of 
Constantius'  death,  that  "after  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British,  he  proved  so  franticly 
refractory  that  in  a  fit  of  rage  one  of  the  officers  had 
sheathed  his  sword  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  dead." 
Of  course  at  this  intelligence  Pulchera  "swooned 
away"  —  we  should  have  been  disappointed  in  her 
if  she  had  not — but  all  in  vain. 

"She  was  hurried  on  board,  and  the  wind  being 
favorable  they  hoisted  sail,  and  in  a  few  hours  lost 
sight  of  the  American  shore.  Grief,  amazement 
and  horror  occupied  the  breast  of  Pulchera,  tho' 
Le  Monte  used  every  effort  to  recommend  himself 
to  her  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  replied  to  him, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  what  was 
totally  impossible  —  that  her  aversion  for  him  was 
so  great,  that  time  and  circumstances  would  never 
be  able  to  efface  it  —  that  she  never  would  give  him 
her  hand  or  heart,  and  that  he  might  rest  assured 
he  would  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  her 
husband  —  that  even  the  crown  of  France  was  too 
trifling  a  toy  to  have  any  effect  on  her  mind.  In 
discourses  like  this,  they  passed  a  tedious  passage 
of  thirty-one  days." 

Tedious,  well,  yes  indeed.  One  can't  help  feel- 
ing a  sneaking  sympathy  for  Le  Monte  at  having 
to  live  through  them.  But  thirty-one  days  with 
nothing  happening  is  an  exception  in  this  tale,  and 
soon  we  have  a  fight  with  a  British  ship  in  which 
the  French  vessel  is  obliged  to  strike  its  colors. 
Le  Monte  and  Pulchera  are  taken  on  board  the 
conquerer,  and  there  "what  was  the  surprise  of 
Pulchera,  when  on  board  of  the  captor  she  beheld 
her  lost  Constantius  !  Nor  were  the  sensations  of 
Constantius  less  nervous  at  beholding  his  adorable 
Pulchera  —  they  both  stood  silent,  swallowed  up  in 
extacy,  while  their  expressive  countenances  de- 
clared the  emotions  of  their  hearts  more  intelligibly 
than  the  most  finished  composition  of  words  is 
capable  of  doing." 
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Once  again  all  is  lovely.  The  Captain  treats 
his  two  visitors  as  honored  guests.  Le  Monte  is  a 
little  disgruntled  at  first,  but  after  he  has  fought  a 
duel  with  Constantius  in  which  the  latter  "mag- 
nanimously gave  him  his  life,"  "he  had  too  much 
gratitude  to  do  anything  which  could  in  any  degree 
prove  disagreeable  to  him." 

'Tis  but  a  short  time  that  we  are  left  in  such 
happiness,  however.  Soon  we  have  a  "  prodigiously 
black  cloud  ' '  which  ' '  totally  obscured  the  whole 
face  of  the  heavens  and  involved  them  in  one  solid 
mass  of  substantia]  blackness."  The  captain 
ordered  out  the  long  boat,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  ensued  "Constantius  and  Pulchera  (who  till 
then  had  kept  hold  of  each  other's  hands)  by  some 
means  separated"  (Constantius,  Constantius,  this 
is  hard  to  forgive)  '  'and  in  a  few  minutes  Pulchera 
discovered  through  the  medium  of  the  lightning 
that  she  was  the  only  person  remaining  on  board." 

Soon  the  vessel  ' '  came  to  pieces  ' '  and  Pulchera 
was  floated  ashore  on  one  of  the  hatches.  A  day 
and  a  night  she  remained  on  her  island,  but  on  the 
following  morning  "just  after  bright  Phoebus  had 
risen  from  his  orient  bed ' '  she  saw  a  vessel  which 
was  obliging  enough  to  come  * '  within  call  "  of  the 
shore.  On  the  captain  asking  her  (with  more 
politeness  than  intelligence)  what  she  desired,  she 
informed  him  that  she  wished  to  come  on  board, 
and  a  boat  was  lowered  for  her  accordingly. 

This  vessel  proved  to  be  an  American  privateer, 
homeward  bound,  and  Pulchera  was  treated  "  with 
every  mark  of  distinction  "  when  — 

They  were  chased  by  a  British  vessel  twice  their 
size.  The  captain,  fearing  capture,  advised  Pul- 
chera to  don  masculine  attire  (one  would  imagine 
her  own  would  be  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  by 
this  time)  which  she  did,  "  and  took  upon  her  the 
character  ot  a  lieutenant,  under  the  name  of  Valorus. ' ' 

Of  course,  the  vessel  was  captured  by  the  British— 
with  such  a  Jonah  on  board  as  poor  Pulchera,  what 
else  could  be  expected? — and  they  set  sail  for 
Quebec,  "where  the  prisoners  had  the  promise  of 
being  liberated  on  parole."  But  no  such  luck  for 
Pulchera!  Again  there  was  a  "terrible  storm" 
and  the  vessel  strtick  on  a  rock,  but  all  hands 
"were  washed  on  the  shore,  which  was  but  a  few 
feet  distant  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  they 
had  the  surprising  good  fortune  to  escape  a  watery 
tomb,  saving  three  only,  who  were  drowned."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  us  that  the  night  "  passed 
away  in  a  very  joyless  manner. " 

Day  discovered  them  to  be  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
shore  "bounded  by  an  insurmountable  ledge  of 
rocks, "  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  secure  what 
provisions  and  ammunition  they  could  from  the 
wreck,  and  then   "fabricate"  a  raft  to  take  them 


away.  This  was  really  a  fine  piece  of  work  con- 
sidering they  were  able  to  secure  no  tool  larger  than 
a  jack-knife.  Again  they  committed  themselves  to 
the  deep  and  coasted  along  the  shore  for  several 
miles,  during  a  snow  storm,  which  had  fallen  "to  a 
depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches"  (observe  the 
accuracy),  "until  they  came  to  a  small  declivity  in 
the  bank,  where  they  run  their  raft  on  shore. ' ' 

Morning  proved  them  to  be  in  an  uninhabited 
country,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  divide 
into  a  number  of  small  companies  and  explore, 
returning  to  the  rendezvous  to  report  discoveries. 
Valorus  and  two  others  formed  one  of  these  compa- 
nies and  traveled  for  two  days  and  nights,  during 
which  time  the  snow  storm  "continued  to  rage 
with  uncommon  fury."  When  it  stopped  they 
found  it  had  "fallen  to  the  immoderate  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  by  reason  of  its  not  being 
capable  of  sustaining  half  the  weight  of  a  man,  it 
was  entirely  impossible  for  them  to  proceed,  either 
backward  or  forward."  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish, 
was  it  not? 

"In  this  situation  they  lived,  or  rather  existed,  for  six 
days,  having  no  kind  of  sustenance,  excepting  the  bark  of 
trees,  which,  as  it  was  frozen,  they  could  get  oflf  only  in 
small  pieces  with  their  knives,  and  then  thawing  it  by  the 
fire,  chewed  and  swallowed  it." 

Matters  being  in  this  condition,  it  is  not  "sur- 
prising ' '  that  ' '  one  of  the  party  proposed  that  they 
draw  lots  to  see  which  should  be  slain  to  save  the 
other  two  suffering  partners,"  and  with  her  usual 
luck,  Valorus  was  the  victim.  He  assented  to  his 
fate,  but  asked  for  time  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his 
father.  Where  pen,  ink,  and  paper  came  from  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  following  letter  was  written : 

Dear  Papa : — From  the  centre  of  a  frozen  wilderness, 
on  the  border  of  the  grave,  please  to  receive  this  last  token 
from  your  only  child — driven  from  home,  I  have  been  the 
sport  of  fortune,  but  fifteen  minutes  will  put  me  out  of  her 
poiver.  I  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  changeless  retribution. 
Had  I  not  been  obliged  by  a  father's  stern  command,  to  fore- 
go a  promise  I  made  by  his  express  license,  I  might 
still  have  lived  and  have  been  happy — as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  forgive  you  heartily,  but  pray  Sir,  see  that  you 
are  prepared  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Omniscient  fudge. 

Your  Lost  Child. 

Can  anything  more  truly  comforting  be  imagined  ? 
I  am  sure  by  this  time  the  tears  are  rolling  down 
the  cheek  of  sensibility,  so  I  hasten  to  state  that 
just  as  one  of  his  comrades  was  "pulling  the  trigger 
in  order  to  lodge  the  contents  of  his  gun  in  Valorus ' 
head"  he  saw  a  bear  and  shot  him  instead,  "and 
the  most  tender  expressive  congratulations  passed 
on  the  occasion." 

With  renewed  vigor  they  made  their  w^ay  back 
to  the  wreck,  where  they  secured  not  only  some 
rum  and  brandy,  but  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds  in  cash.  Who  can  question  the  credibility 
of  a  story  whose  every  detail  is  so  accurate  ? 
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Again  did  a  friendly  vessel  take  them  away, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  British 
vessel,  and  Valorus  and  the  rest  were  taken  in 
irons  to  Halifax,  where  they  were  confined  in  a 
noisome  dungeon,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
' '  drain  about  two  feet  square  which  led  to  the  hill- 
side."  Through  this  Valorus  and  his  comrades 
crawled,  though  we  are  led  to  imagine  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  experience.  A  friendly  ship 
took  them  off,  and  Valorus  landed  in  lyondon  "with 
about  two  hundred  guineas  in  his  pockets ' '  prov- 
ing himself  a  person  of  expedients  in  more  ways 
than  one.  There  he  procured  ' '  a  couple  of  suits  of 
genteel  clothes  "  and  sailed  for  France,  where  he 
inquired  if  any  Americans  were  there,  and  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  one  ' '  at  the  next  door  but 
one." 

On  entering  ' '  how  great  was  the  astonishment  of 
Valorus  in  recognizing  every  feature  of  the  long 
(thought)  lost  Constantius.  At  first  thought  Val- 
orus had  like  to  have  discovered  her  sex  and  person 
by  the  most  pathetic  acclamations ;  but  a  second 
thought  forbid  anything  like  that. ' ' 

Soon  there  entered  upon  the  scene  Le  Monte, 
who  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Con- 
stantius, and  by  judicious  eavesdropping  Pulchera 
discovered  that,  believing  her  dead,  ' '  a  purpose  of 
marriage  was  on  foot  between  Constantius  and  the 
only  sister  of  Le  Monte."  "Now  did  she  curse 
her  unfortunate  stars,  and  lamented  the  time  she 
escaped  the  gaping  liquid  grave,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  disconsolate  island  on  which  she  had  been 
shipwrecked.  Despair  and  anguish  rent  her  heart 
through  the  tedious  watches  of  the  night,  and  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  the  choicest  tears  that  ever 
flowed  within  the  realm  of  France. " 

The  next  day,  however,  she  sent  him  a  note  in 
her  own  proper  name,  and  had  the  comfort  of  hear- 
ing him  exclaim :  ' '  She  is  still  alive  and  I  am 
hers,  and  she  is  mine  !  An  indissoluble  bond  has 
united  us  together  which  nothing  but  death  is 
capable  of  dissolving  " — a  slightly  mixed  sentence, 
which,  however,  gave  her  unmixed  joy. 

A  second  letter  soon  reached  him  worded  as 
follows : 

Dear  Sir : — If  you  will  call  at  the  sign  of  the  Eagle,  at 
half  past  four  precisely,  you  mill  hear  of  something  you 
very  little  expect,  and  which  concerns  you  in  the  highest 
degree,  after  that  it  will  be  too  late.  Adieu. 

This  was  a  trifle  awkward  for  Constantius,  as 
half  past  four  was  the  time  set  for  him  to  meet  his 
intended  bride,  I^e  Monte's  sister,  but  he  kept  the 
appointment,  and  "heavens,  what  a  surprise  was 
he  seized  with  when  he  found  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
adorable  Pulchera,  decked  in  all  the  magnificence 
which  the  City  of  Bordeaux  could  afford."     We  do 


not  wonder  that  "his  organs  of  speech  were  totally 
incapable  (for  a  while)  to  perform  their  functions." 
When,  finally,  the  flood-gates  are  opened,  however, 
this  is  the  result : 

"  O  transcendeiitly  propitious  heaven,  thrice  bountiful, 
inexhaustible,  magnificent  Providence  !  inexpressibly  bene- 
volent and  superlatively  beneficent  fates !  The  most 
exalted  language  is  more  than  infinitely  too  inexpressive 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  grateful  sensations  which  occupy  my 
breast,  which  is  borne  down  with  the  grateful  sense  which 
I  have  of  your  inconceivable  benediction  towards  me  !  I 
am  arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  gratification.  I  am 
lost  in  ecstasy.  O  ye  powers  omniscient,  is  this  real,  or  the 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  an  empty  vision  ?  O  transcend- 
ently  beneficent  powers  'tis  no  fiction,  'tis  no  revery  of  an 
insane  mind,  for  I  am  above  being  imposed  on  in  this 
matter,  I  have  her  in  my  arms,  the  real  half  adorable 
Pulchera." 

I  really  don't  see  how  he  could  have  gotten  in 
any  more  adjectives,  but — oh,  yt  gods  and  little 
fishes,  why  halff 

We  near  the  end.  When  matters  were  ex- 
plained to  Le  Monte's  sister,"  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  the  greatest  conviviality,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasing  compliments 
which  passed  between  those  two  rival  ladies." 

They  then  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
day  of  their  landing,  repaired  to  her  father's  house. 
"The  shock  was  almost  too  great  for  his  nerves. 
He  embraced  them  both  extaticallj' — asked  a  thous- 
and pardons  for  his  misconduct  towards  them,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  promised  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  the  substantiating  their  happiness  ; 
about  a  week  from  this  they  joined  their  hands  at 
the  alter  of  Hymen,  amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
whose  pleased  countenances  bespoke  the  inward 
joy  of  their  hearts ;  and  they  now  live  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  married  state." 

And  here  we  leave  them,  with  Pulchera 's  "Con- 
stancy Rewarded."  I  can't  really  see  that  Con- 
stantius had  any  to  reward,  but  if  Pulchera  wanted 
him,  I'm  glad  she  got  him.  I  can't  help  feeling 
sorry,  though,  for  the  father  who  had  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  them.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  great  strain. 

— M.  L.  De  Lange,  Denver,  Colo. 

* 

The  scholar,  only,  knows  how  dear  these  silent, 
yet  eloquent,  companions  of  pure  thoughts  and  in- 
nocent hours  become  in  the  season  of  adversity. 
When  all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around  us, 
these  only  retain  their  steady  value.  When  friends 
grow  cold,  and  the  converse  of  intimates  languishes 
in  vapid  civility  and  commonplace,  these  only  con- 
tinue the  unaltered  countenance  of  happier  days, 
and  cheer  us  with  that  true  friendship  which  never 
deceived  hope  nor  deserted  sorrow. 

— Washington  Irving. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  FRIARS. 

It  befell  in  the  year  1662,  in  which  same  year 
were  many  witchcrafts  and  sorceries,  such  as  never 
before  had  been  seen  and  the  like  of  which  will 
never  again,  by  grace  of  heaven,  afflict  mankind  — 
in  this  year  it  befell  that  the  devil  came  upon  earth 
to  tempt  an  holy  friar,  named  F'riar  Gonsol,  being 
strictly  minded  to  win  that  righteous  vessel  of  piety 
unto  his  evil  pleasance. 


Now  wit  you  well  that  this  friar  had  grievously 
offended  the  devil,  for  of  all  men  then  on  earth 
there  was  none  more  holier  than  he  nor  none  surer 
to  speak  and  to  do  sweet  charity  unto  all  his  fellows 
in  every  place.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  devil 
was  sore  wroth  at  the  Friar  Gonsol,  being  mightly 
plagued  not  only  by  his  teachings  and  his  preach- 
ings, but  also  by  the  pious  works  which  he  con- 
tinually did  do.  Right  truly  the  devil  knew  that 
by  no  common  temptations  was  this  friar  to  be 
moved,  for  the  which  reason  did  the  devil  seek  in 
dark  and  troublous  cogitations  to  bethink  him  of 
some  new  instrument  wherewith  he  might  bedazzle 
the  eyes  and  ensnare  the  understanding  of  the  holy 
man.  On  a  sudden  it  came  unto  the  fiend  that  by 
no  corporeal  allurement  would  he  be  able  to  achieve 
his  miserable  end,  for  that  by  reason  of  an 
abstemious  life  and  a  frugal  diet  the  Friar  Gonsol 
had  weaned  his  body  from  those  frailties  and  lusts 
to  which  human  flesh  is  by  nature  of  the  old  Adam 
within  it  disposed,  and  by  long-continued  vigils 
and  by  earnest  devotions  and  by  godly  contem- 
plations and  by  divers  proper  studies  had  fixed  his 
mind  and  his  soul  with  exceeding  steadfastness 
upon  things  unto  his  eternal  spiritual  welfare 
appertaining.  Therefore  it  beliked  the  devil  to 
devise  and  to  compound  a  certain  little  booke  of 
mighty  curious  craft,  wherewith  he  might  be  like 
to  please  the  Friar  Gonsol  and,  in  the  end,  to 
ensnare  him  in  his  impious  toils.  Now  this  was 
the  way  of  the  devil's  thinking,  to  wit :  This 
friar  shall  suspect  no  evil  in  the  booke,  since  never 
before  hath  the  devil  tempted  mankind  with  such 
an  instrument,  the  common  things  wherewith  the 
devil  tempteth  man  being  (as  all  histories  show  and 
all  theologies  teach)  fruit  and  women  and  other 
like  things  pleasing  to  the  gross  and  perishable 
senses.  Therefore,  argueth  the  devil,  when  I  shall 
tempt  this  friar  with  a  booke  he  shall  be  taken  off" 
his  guard  and  shall  not  know  it  to  be  a  temptation. 
And  thereat  was  the  devil  exceeding  merry  and  he 
did  laugh  full  merrily. 


Gonsol  was  not  blinded  to  the  craft  of  the  devil,  for 
from  under  the  cloak  and  hood  that  he  wore  there 
did  issue  the  smell  of  sulphur  and  of  brimstone 
which  alone  the  devil  hath. 

"Beshrew  me,"  quoth  the  Friar  Gonsol,  "if  the 
odour  in  my  nostrils  be  spikenard  and  not  the  fumes 
of  the  bottomless  pit !  " 

"Nay,  sweet  friar,"  spake  the  devil  full 
courteously,  "the  fragrance  thou  perceivest  is  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  fori  am  of  holy  orders  and 
I  have  brought  thee  a  righteous  booke,  delectable 
to  look  upon  and  profitable  unto  the  reading." 

Then  were  the  eyes  of  that  Friar  Gonsol  full  of 
bright  sparkliugs  and  his  heart  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  joy,  for  he  did  set  most  store,  next  to 
his  spiritual  welfare,  by  bookes  wherein  was  food 
to  his  beneficial  devouring. 

"I  do  require  thee,"  quoth  the  friar,  "to  shew 
me  that  booke  that  I  may  know  the  name  thereof 
and  discover  whereof  it  treateth." 


Then  shewed  the  devil  the  booke  unto  the  friar, 
and  the  friar  saw  it  was  an  uncut  unique  of  incal- 
culable value  ;  the  height  of  it  was  half  a  cubit  and 
the  breadth  of  it  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubit  and  the 
thickness  of  it  five  barleycorns  lacking  the  space  of 
three  horsehairs.  This  book  contained,  within  its 
divers  picturings,  symbols  and  similitudes  wTought 
with  incomparable  craft,  the  same  being  such  as  in 
human  vanity  are  called  proof  before  letters,  and 
imprinted  upon  India  paper ;  also  the  booke  con- 
tained written  upon  its  pages,  divers  names  of  them 
that  had  possessed  it,  all  these  having  in  their  time 
been  mighty  and  illustrious  personages  ;  but  what 
seemed  most  delectable  unto  the  friar  was  an  auto- 
graphic writing  wherein  'twas  shown  that  the 
booke  sometime  had  been  given  by  Venus  di  Medici 
to  ApoUos  at  Rhodes. 


When  therefore  the  friar  Gonsol  saw  the  booke 
how  it  was  intituled  and  imprinted  and  adorned 
and  bounden,  he  knew  it  to  be  of  vast  worth  and 
he  was  mightily  moved  to  possess  it  ;  therefore  he 
required  of  the  other  (that  was  the  devil)  that  he 
give  unto  him  an  option  upon  the  same  for  the  space 
of  seven  days  hence  or  until  such  a  time  as  he  could 
inquire  concerning  the  booke  in  Lowndes  and  other 
such  like  authorities.  But  the  devil,  smiling, 
quoth  :  "  The  booke  shall  be  yours  without  price 
provided  only  you  shall  bind  yourself  to  do  me  a 
service  as  I  shall  hereafter  specify  and  direct." 


Now  presently  came  this  thing  of  evil  unto  the 
friar  in  the  guise  of  another  friar  and  made  a  proper 
low    obeisance    unto  the    same.      But   the    Friar 


Now  when  the  Friar  Gonsol  heard  this  compact, 
he  knew  for  a  verity  that  the  devil  was  indeed  the 
devil,  and  but  that  he  sorely  wanted  the  booke  he 
would  have  driven  that  impious  fiend  straightway 
from  his  presence.     Howbeit,  the  devil,  promising 
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to  visit  him  again  that  night,  departed,  leaving  the 
friar  exceeding  heavy  in  spirit,  for  he  was  both 
assotted  upon  the  booke  to  comprehend  it  and 
assotted  upon  the  devil  to  do  violence  unto  him. 


It  befell  that  in  his  doubtings  he  came  unto  the 
Friar  Francis,  another  holy  man  that  by  his  con- 
tinual fastings  and  devotions  had  made  himself  an 
ensample  of  piety  unto  all  men,  and  to  this  sancti- 
fied brother  did  the  Friar  Gonsol  straightway  unfold 
the  story  of  his  temptation  and  speak  fully  of  the 
wonderous  booke  and  of  its  divers  richnesses. 


When  that  he  had  heard  this  narration  the  Friar 
Francis  made  answer  in  this  wise  :  "Of  great  sub- 
tility  surely  is  the  devil  that  he  hath  set  this  snare 
for  thy  feet.  Have  a  care,  my  brother,  that  thou 
fallest  not  into  the  pit  which  he  hath  digged  for 
thee  !  Happy  art  thou  to  have  come  to  me  with 
this  thing,  elsewise  a  great  mischief  might  have 
befallen  thee.  Now  listen  to  my  words  and  do  as 
I  counsel  thee.  Have  no  more  to  do  with  this 
devil ;  send  him  to  me,  or  appoint  with  him  another 
meeting  and  I  will  go  in  thy  stead." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  Friar  Gonsol,  "the  saints 
forefend  from  thee  the  evil  temptation  provided  for 
my  especial  proving  !  I  should  have  been  reckoned 
a  weak  and  coward  vessel  were  I  to  send  thee  in  my 
stead  to  bear  the  mortifications  designed  for  the 
trying  of  my  virtues." 

"But  thou  art  a  younger  brother  than  I," 
reasoned  the  Friar  Francis,  softly;  "and,  firm 
though  thy  resolution  may  be  now,  thou  art  more 
like  than  I  to  be  wheedled  and  bedazzled  by  these 
diabolical  wiles  and  artifices.  So  let  me  know 
where  this  devil  abideth  with  the  book  ;  I  burn  to 
meet  him  and  to  wrest  his  treasure  from  his  impious 
possession." 

But  the  Friar  Gonsol  shook  his  head  and  would 
not  hear  unto  this  vicarious  sacrifice  whereon  the 
good  Friar  Francis  had  set  his  heart. 

"Ah,  I  see  that  thou  hast  little  faith  in  my 
strength  to  combat  the  fiend,"  quoth  the  Friar 
Francis,  reproachfully.  "Thy  trust  in  me  should 
be  greater,  for  I  have  done  thee  full  many  a  kindly 
office;  or,  now  I  do  bethink  me,  thou  art  assotted 
on  the  booke !  Unhappy  brother,  can  it  be  that 
thou  dost  so  covet  this  vain  toy,  this  frivolous 
bauble,  that  thou  wouldst  seek  the  devil's  com- 
panionship anon  to  compound  with  Beelzebub?  I 
charge  thee.  Brother  Gonsol,  open  thine  eyes  and 
see  in  what  a  slippery  place  thou  standest." 

Now  by  these  argumentations  was  the  Friar  Gonsol 
mightily  confounded,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 

"Come,  now,  hesitate  no  longer,"  quoth  the 
Friar  Francis,  "  but  tell  me  where  that  devil  may 


be  found — I  burn  to  see  and  to  comprehend  the 
booke — not  that  I  care  for  the  booke,  but  that  I 
am  grievously  tormented  to  do  that  devil  a  sore 
despight ! ' ' 

"Odds  boddikins,"  quod  the  other  friar,  "  me- 
seemeth  that  the  booke  inciteth  thee  more  than  the 
devil." 

"Thou  speakest  wrongly,"  cried  the  Friar  Fran- 
cis. "  Thou  mistakest  pious  zeal  for  sinful  selfish- 
ness. Full  wroth  am  I  to  hear  how  that  this  devil 
walketh  to  and  fro,  using  a  sweet  and  precious 
booke  for  the  temptation  of  holy  men.  Shall  so 
righteous  an  instrument  be  employed  by  the  prince 
of  heretics  to  so  unrighteous  an  end  ? ' ' 

"Thou  sayest  wisely,"  quoth  the  Friar  Gonsol, 
"and  thy  words  convince  me  that  a  battaile  must 
be  made  with  this  devil  for  that  booke.  So  now  I 
shall  go  to  encounter  the  fiend  ! ' ' 

' '  Then  by  the  saints  I  shall  go  with  thee  ! ' '  cried 
the  Friar  Francis,  and  he  gathered  his  gown  about 
his  loins  right  briskly. 


But  when  the  Friar  Gonsol  saw  this  he  made 
great  haste  to  go  alone,  and  he  ran  out  of  the  door 
full  swiftly  and  fared  him  where  the  devil  had 
appointed  an  appointment  with  him.  Now  wit  you 
well  that  the  Friar  Francis  did  follow  close  upon 
his  heels,  for  though  his  legs  were  not  so  long  he 
was  a  mighty  runner  and  he  was  right  sound  of 
wind.  Therefore  was  it  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
these  holy  men  vying  with  one  another  to  do 
battle  with  the  devil,  and  much  it  repenteth  me 
that  there  be  some  ribald  heretics  that  maintain  full 
enviously  that  these  two  saintly  friars  did  so  run 
not  for  the  devil  that  they  might  belabor  him,  but 
for  the  booke  that  they  might  possess  it. 


It  fortuned  that  the  devil  was  already  come  to  the 
place  where  he  had  appointed  the  appointment,  and 
in  his  hand  he  had  the  booke  foresaid.  Much 
marveled  he  when  that  he  beheld  the  two  friars 
faring  thence. 

"I  adjure  thee,  thou  devil,"  said  the  Friar  Gon- 
sol from  afar  off,  "I  adjure  thee  give  me  that 
booke  else  I  will  take  thee  by  thy  horns  and  hoofs 
and  drub  thy  ribs  together  ! ' ' 

"Heed  him  not,  thou  devil,"  said  the  Friar 
Francis,  "for  it  is  I  that  am  coming  to  wrestle  with 
thee  and  to  overcome  thee  for  that  booke  ! ' ' 


With  such  words  and  many  more  the  two  holy 
friars  bore  down  upon  the  devil ;  but  the  devil 
thinking  verily  that  he  was  about  to  be  beset  by 
the  whole  church  militant  staj^ed  not  for  their  com- 
ing, but  presently  departed  out  of  sight  and  bore 
the  booke  with  him. 
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Now  many  people  at  that  time  saw  the  devil 
fleeing  before  the  two  friars,  so  that,  esteeming  it  to 
be  a  sign  of  special  grace,  these  people  did  ever 
thereafter  acknowledge  the  friars  to  be  saints,  and 
unto  this  day  you  shall  hear  of  St.  Gonsol  and  St. 
Francis.  Unto  this  day,  too,  doth  the  devil,  with 
that  same  booke  wherewith  he  tempted  the  friar  of 
old,  beset  and  ensnare  men  of  every  age  and  in  all 
places.  Against  which  devil  may  heaven  fortify  us 
to  do  battle  speedily  and  with  successful  issuance. 


Note  : — Tradition  hath  it  that  the  two  friars  were  Rev. 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus  and  Rev.  F.  M.  Bristol.  But  tradition 
may  not  always  be  trusted. 

— Eugene  Field. 
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Could  we  but  perpetuate  them,  those  books  that 
are  never  written,  what  a  garden  of  culture  we 
should  have  !  W^hat  rare,  sweet  flowers  of  thought 
have  been  "  born  to  blush  unseen  and  w^aste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

O  reader,  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stories  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O  gentle  reader,  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everything. 

And  so  found  Wordsworth.  And  so  may  we  all 
find,  whose  souls  are  only  open  to  the  beautiful  in 
the  earth  about  us.  Why  take  other  men's  thought 
when  you  can  have  j'onr  own,  in  a  first  edition  and 
the  only  copy  to  be  had  ? 

A  book  fulfills  its  true  mission,  only  when  it 
leads  to  higher,  rarer,  more  beautiful  thoughts  than 
those  it  contains,  when  it  creates  in  our  minds  its 
sequel,  too  delicate,  too  subtle,  too  exquisitely 
beautiful  to  form  itself  into  clumsy  phrases  and 
clauses.  These  are  the  books  w^orth  reading, 
worth  studying,  worth  cherishing  —  for,  with  ever}' 
fresh  reference  to  their  unwritten  pages  is  added  a 
wider,  deeper  joy  in  the  birth  of  a  new  and  more 
perfect  thought.     A  withered  rose  is  it?     Ah, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 
—  and  for  words,  too,  one  might  add. 

We  are  not  all  possessed- of  the  gift  of  expression, 
but  upon  all  who  think  and  feel  has  been  bestow'ed 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  creating  beautiful  thoughts, 
which,  like  flowers,  only  require  cultivation  to  give 
a  rare  exotic  perfume.  And  so  that  book  which 
has  sown  the  seed  for  a  single  new  thought-flower 
is  the  one  that  is  most  satisfying,  the  one  that 
should  most  endear  itself  to  us ;  and,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  are 
those  tinged  with  melancholy. 


Go,  you  may  call  it  madness,  folly  — 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away  ; 

There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

There  is  an  oppression  about  real  sorrow  ;  but 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Melancholy,  oval-faced  and 
pensive,  holds  the  keys  to  beautiful  thought-gardens, 
and  the  price  of  entrance  is  a  tear.  Not  the  salt 
tear  of  misery,  not  the  scalding  tear  of  anger,  nor 
yet  the  bitter  tears  of  heartaches  ;  but  the  tender, 
gentle  drops  that  overflow  from  a  heart  too  full  of 
joy  for  laughter,  even  as  Barrie's  "little  wells  of 
gladness,"  which  shone  so  brightly  in  poor  Grizel's 
eyes.  And  so  we  linger  longest  in  that  part  of  the 
thought-garden  where  blossom  the  pansy  and  the 
heartsease,  the  cypress  and  the  lily,  and  the  dark, 
passionate,  tender,  and  loving  rose. 

Most  poets  have  found  this  out  for  themselves. 
All  of  Wordsworth's  work  is  tinged  with  a  delicate 
undercurrent  of  sadness  that  sings  itself  into  our 
souls  with  a  persistence  that  defies  lighter  moods. 
Milton,  too,  learned  the  secret  of  melancholy  when 
he  wrote  : 

Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Surely  Tennyson  sang  most  sweetly  when 
walking  in  the  shadow,  and  what  has  Longfellow 
ever  written  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  ' '  The 
Day  is  Done. ' '  Hood's  eyes  shone  brightest  when  a 
tear  glistened  in  their  corners,  and  we  love  him 
best  for  having  discovered  that 

There  is  even  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid. 

And  so,  when  the  book  drops  idly  from  listless 
hands,  and  minds  begin  to  grope  about  in  the 
garden  of  thought,  to  dream  the  golden  dreams 
that  waking  fancy  weaves,  the  dim  eye  and  quiver- 
ing lip,  the  gentle  sigh,  and  vague  and  melancholy 
smile,  are  not  the  tokens  of  "gnawing  grief,"  but 
rather  the  signs  of  joy  too  deep  for  mirth. 

* 

We  enter  our  studies,  and  enjoy  a  society  which 
we  alone  can  bring  together.  We  raise  no  jealousy 
by  conversing  with  one  in  preference  to  another  ; 
we  give  no  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  by  ques- 
tioning him  as  long  as  we  will,  and  leaving  him  as 
abruptly.  Diversity  of  opinion  raises  no  tumult  in 
our  presence  ;  each  interlocutor  stands  before  us, 
speaks,  or  is  silent,  and  we  adjourn  or  decide  the 
business  at  our  leisure.  Nothing  is  past  which  we 
desire  to  be  present ;  and  we  enjoy  by  anticipation 
somewhat  like  the  power  which  I  imagine  we  shall 
possess  hereafter  of  sailing  on  a  wish  from  world  to 

world. 

— Walter  Savage  Eandor. 
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Wordsworth. 

[From  a  Review  of  "  The  Excursion  "  by  Jeffreys. 

Edinburg  Review,  November,   18 14.] 

Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that  his 
favorite  doctrines  were  likely  to  gain  anything  in 
point  of  effect  or  authority  by  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  person  accustomed  to  higgle  about  tape 
or  brass  sleeve-buttons?  Or  is  it  not  plain  that,  in- 
dependent of  the  ridicule  and  disgust  which  such  a 
personification  must  give  to  many  of  his  readers, 
its  adoption  exposes  his  work  throughout  to  the 
charge  of  revolting  incongruity'-  and  utter  disregard 
of  probability  or  nature?  For,  after  he  has  thus 
wilfully  debased  his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occu- 
pation, is  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his 
mouth,  or  one  sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him 
the  organ,  that  has  the  most  remote  reference  to 
that  occupation  ?  Is  there  anything  in  his  learned, 
abstracted,  and  logical  harangues  that  savors  of 
the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  ?  .  .  .  A 
man  who  went  about  selling  flannel  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  this  lofty  diction  would  soon 
frighten  away  all  his  customers,  and  would  infal- 
libly pass  either  for  a  madman  or  for  some  learned 
and  affected  gentleman  who  in  a  frolic  had  taken  up 
a  character  which  he  was  peculiarly  ill-qualified  for 
supporting. 

Keats. 
[From  a  Review  of  ' '  Endymion  ' '  by  John  Wilson 
Croker.  Quarterly  Review,  April,  18 18.] 
This  author  is  a  copyist  of  Mr.  Hunt,  but  he  is 
more  unintelligible,  almost  as  rugged,  twice  as 
diffuse,  and  ten  times  more  tiresome  and  absurd 
than  his  prototype,  who,  though  he  impudently 
presumed  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
and  to  measure  his  own  poetry  by  his  own  stan- 
dard, yet  generally  had  a  meaning.  But  Mr.  Keats 
had  advanced  no  dogmas  which  he  was  bound  to 
support  by  examples  ;  his  nonsense,  therefore,  is 
quite  gratuitous ;  he  writes  it  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
being  bitten  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  insane  criticism, 
more  than  rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry. 

Byron. 
[From  a  Review  of  ' '  Don  Juan. ' '     The  British  Re- 
view, 18 19.     By  William  Roberts.     The 
reference  is  to  the  lines — 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  British. 
I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All   I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 


Byron  afterwards  replied  to  Roberts  in  a  sarcastic 
"  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  grandmother's 
Review,"  published  in  the  Liberal  in  1819.] 

No  misdemeanour  —  not  even  that  of  sending 
into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry, 
the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  laboured 
impiety  —  appears  to  us  in  so  detestable  a  light  as 
the  acceptance  of  a  present  by  an  editor  of  a  review 
as  the  condition  of  praising  an  author  ;  and  yet  the 
miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is,  as  having  a 
soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid)  who  has  given 
birth  to  this  pestilent  poem  has  not  scrupled  to  lay 
this  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Review,  and  that, 
not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
journal,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same 
by  a  letter  in  return,  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the 
British  realm  can  surely  be  capable  of  so  calumnious 
a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  the  very  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem 
cannot  be  Lord  Byron's  production  :  and  we,  of 
course,  expect  that  Lord  Byron  will,  with  all 
gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work  imputed  to 
him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product 
of  malignant  invention. 

Chari.es   Lamb. 
[Review  of  "Elia"  in   The  Times,  Dec.  21,  1822.] 

A  little  volume  of  Essays  has  just  been  published 
with  the  title  of  "Elia,  "  most  of  which  had  al- 
ready appeared,  we  believe,  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines. They  well  deserved  to  be  collected,  for 
they  have  that  in  them  which  ought  not  to  be 
buried  among  the  usual  frash  which  necessarily 
goes  to  the  filling  up  of  a  periodical  work.  The 
admirers  of  the  Spectator  and  Tattler  (and  who 
does  not  admire  those  classic  volumes?)  will  be 
pleased  with  the  lucubrations  of  ' '  Elia  ' ' ;  they 
will  often  be  reminded  of  the  quiet  and  elegant 
humor  of  Addison,  and  of  the  fanciful  and  pathetic 
eloquence  of  Steele. 

Fashionable  Novels. 
[From  The  Times,  July  7,  1828.] 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  slip-slop  with  which 
so  many  thousand  reams  of  paper  have  lately  been 
spoiled.  "Tea  was  announced,  and  the  ladies  ad- 
journed to  the  saloon.  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady 
Charlotte  discussing,  as  they  went  in  together,  the 
difficult  question,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  an 
improvement  in  modern  arrangements  to  have  tea 
eyi  buffet.  One  of  its  advantages  the  ladies  were 
perfectly  aware  of —namely,  that  it  afforded  a  point 
dc  reunir  for  both  beaux  and  belles,  which  is  al- 
ways so  much  wanted  before  the  music  begins  ;  and 
calculating  on  this  important  circumstance,   J,ady 
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Charlotte  possessed  herself  of  the  chair  which  was 
the  most  accessible  of  the  whole  group.  Miss 
Mortimer,  with  equal  foresight,  stationed  herselt 
at  the  fire  :  '  Good  generalship,  '  whispered  Lady 
Hauteville  to  the  Duchess,  as  the  two  experienced 
matrons  communicated  together  sur  lespetites  ruses, 
which  the  actors  fancied  were  unperceived,"  &c. 
This  is  an  actual  quotation,  and  by  no  means  an 
unfair  one,  from  one  of  the  most  popular  novels 
of  the  day.  Strange  that  such  trash  should  find 
readers;  stranger  still  that  young  noblemen  should, 
for  a  few  paltry  pounds,  write  and  put  their  names 
to  such  degrading  absurdities. 

Tennyson. 

[From  a  Review  of  "Timbuctoo."  AthencBum, 
July  22,  1829.] 
We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think,  perhaps 
without  any  very  good  reason,  that  poetry  was 
likely  to  perish  among  us  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  great  generation  of  poets  which  is  now 
passing  away.  The  age  seems  determined  to  con- 
tradict us,  and  that  in  the  most  decided  manner  ;  for 
it  has  put  forth  poetry  by  a  young  man,  and  that 
where  we  should  least  expect  it — namely,  in  a  prize 
poem.  These  productions  have  often  been  ingeni- 
ous and  elegant,  but  we  have  never  before  seen  one 
of  them  which  indicated  really  first-rate  poetical 
genius,  and  which  would  have  done  honor  to  any 
man  that  ever  wrote.  Such  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  is  the  little  work  before  us ;  and  the  examiners 
seem  to  have  felt  it  like  ourselves,  for  they  have 
assigned  the  prize  to  its  author,  though  the  measure 
in  which  he  writes  was  never  before,  we  believe, 
thus  selected  for  honor. 

[From  a  Review  of  "Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical,"  by 
Christopher  North.     Blackwood' s  Magazine, 

1832.] 

One  of  the  saddest  misfortunes  that  can  befall  a 
young  poet  is  to  be  the  Pet  of  a  Coterie ;  and  the 
very  saddest  of  all,  if  in  Cockneydom.  Such  has 
been  the  unlucky  lot  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  He  has 
been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Little  Britain,  and 
sonnets  were  showered  over  his  coronation  from 
the  most  remote  regions  of  his  empire,  even  from 
Hampstead  Hill.  Eulogies  more  elaborate  than 
the  architecture  of  the  costliest  gingerbread  have 
been  built  up  into  panegyrical  piles  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  birthday  ;  and  t 'would  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
with  one's  crutch  to  smash  the  gilt  battlements, 
white,  too,  with  sugar  as  with  frost,  and  begemmed 
with  comfits.  The  besetting  sin  of  all  periodical 
criticism,  and  nowadays  there  is  no  other,  is  bound- 
less extravagance  of  praise ;  but  none  splash  it  on 
like  the  trowel-men  who  have  been  bedaubing  Mr. 
Tennyson.     There  is  something  wrong,  however. 


with  the  compost.  It  won 't  stick  ;  unseemly  cracks 
deform  the  surface ;  it  falls  off  piece  by  piece  ere  it 
has  dried  in  the  sun,  or  it  hardens  into  blotches  ; 
and  the  worshippers  have  but  discolored  and  dis- 
figured their  Idol.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they 
make  the  bespattered  not  only  feel,  but  look  ridicu- 
lous ;  he  seems  as  absurd  as  an  image  in  a  tea- 
garden  ;  and,  bedizened  with  faded  and  fantastic 
garlands,  the  public  cough  on  being  told  he  is  a 
poet,  for  he  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Post. 

Carlyle. 

[From  a  Review  of  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution." 
Atheyioewn,  May  20,  1837.] 

Originality  of  thought  is  unquestionably  the  best 
excuse  for  writing  a  book ;  originality  of  style  is  a 
rare  and  a  refreshing  merit ;  but  it  is  paying  rather 
dear  for  one's  whistle  to  qualify  for  obtaining  it  in 
the  university  of  Bedlam.  Originality,  without 
justness  of  thought,  is  but  novelty  of  error ;  and 
originality  of  stj^le,  without  sound  taste  and  discre- 
tion, is  sheer  aflFectation.  Thus,  as  ever,  the 
corruptio  optif7ii  turns  out  to  be  pessima;  the  abor- 
tive attempt  to  be  more  than  nature  has  made  us, 
and  to  add  a  cubit  to  our  stature,  ends  by  placing 
us  below  what  we  might  be,  if  contented  with 
being  simply  and  unafiectedly  ourselves.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  decided  mark  of  the  decadence 
of  literature  than  the  frequency  of  such  extravagance. 

The  applicability  of  these  remarks  to  the  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  now  before  us,  will  be 
understood  by  such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar 
with  Mr.  Carlyle's  contributions  to  our  periodical 
literature.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  put  forth  a  few 
pages  of  quaintness,  neologism,  and  a  whimsical 
coxcombry  ;  and  another  to  carry  such  questionable 
qualities  through  three  long  volumes  of  misplaced 
persiflage  and  flippant  pseudo-philosophj-.  To 
such  a  pitch  of  extravagance  and  absurdity  are 
these  peculiarities  exalted  in  the  volumes  before  us 
that  we  should  pass  them  over  in  silence,  as  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  criticism,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  the  rage  for  German  literature  may  bring  such 
writing  into  fashion  with  the  ardent  and  unre- 
flecting. 

Dickens. 

[From   a   Review   of   ' '  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  * '  The 

Spectator,  January  7,    1843.] 

The  evils  of  periodical  publication,  in  a  species 
of  work  whose  value  must  eventually  be  tested  by 
its  merit  as  a  whole,  are  obvious.  Everything 
must  be  sacrificed  to  immediate  effects  ;  each  suc- 
cessive part  must  be  made  to  tell  by  itself ;  and  the 
result,  as  Marry  at  has  remarked,  will  be  that  when 
all  the  parts  are  brought  together  the  general  char- 
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acter  is  glaring,  overdone  and  disconnected  ;  whilst 
either  from  the  climax  being  virtually  reached  at 
an  early  period,  or  the  necessity  of  attracting  the 
reader  no  longer  stimulating  the  author,  the  inter- 
est, as  Dangle  tells  Sir  Fretful,  rather  falls  off  in  the 
fifth  act,  the  end  wearing  the  appearance  of  being 
huddled  up  by  negligence  or  hurry.  This  sacrifice 
of  art  to  the  profit  of  the  artist  is  so  common,  not 
to  say  universal,  in  the  present  age  that  it  is  hardly 
an  imputation  upon  anybody  to  do  what  almost 
every  one  would  do  if  he  could  ;  yet  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  genius  of  Boz  and  the  literary  character  of 
Trollope  to  find  that  they  more  systematically 
pursue  this  method  than  any  other  writers — Boz, 
indeed,  having  in  a  certain  sense  given  it  the  fash- 
ionable currency. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

[From  a  Review  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  by  G.  H.  I^ewes. 
Eraser's  Magazine,  December,  1847.] 

After  laughing  over  ' '  The  Bachelor  of  the  Al- 
bany "we  wept  over  "Jane  Eyre.  "  This,  indeed, 
is  a  book  after  our  own  heart ;"  and  if  its  merits 
have  not  forced  it  into  notice  by  the  time  this  paper 
comes  before  our  readers,  let  us,  in  all  earnestness, 
bid  them  lose  not  a  day  in  sending  for  it.  The 
writer  is  evidently  a  woman,  and,  unless  we  are 
deceived,  new  to  the  world  of  literature.  But,  man 
or  woman,  young  or  old,  be  that  as  it  may,  no 
such  book  has  gladdened  our  eyes  for  a  long  while. 
Almost  all  that  we  require  in  a  novel  she  has :  per- 
ception of  character,  and  power  of  delineating  it ; 
picturesqueness  ;  passion ;    and  knowledge  of  life. 

[From  a  Review  of  "Jane  Eyre."     The  Examiner , 
November  27,  1847.] 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  "Jane  Eyre  " 
is  a  very  clever  book.  Indeed,  it  is  a  book  of 
decided  power.  The  thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and 
original;  and  the  style,  though  rude  and  unculti- 
vated here  and  there,  is  resolute,  straightforward, 
and  to  the  purpose.  There  are  faults,  which  we 
may  advert  to  presently ;  but  there  are  also  many 
beauties,  and  the  object  and  moral  of  the  work  is 
excellent.  Without  being  professedly  didactic,  the 
writer's  intention  (amongst  other  things)  seems  to 
be  to  show  how  intellect  and  unswerving  integrity 
may  win  their  way,  although  oppressed  by  that 
predominating  influence  in  society  which  is  a  mere 
consequence  of  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  this  autobiography  (which 
though  relating  to  a  woman  we  do  not  believe  to 
have  been  written  by  a  woman)  struggles,  and 
throes,  and  misgivings,  such  as  must  necessarily 
occur  in  a  contest  where  the  advantages  are  all  on 
one  side;  but  in  the  end,  the  honesty,  kindness  of 


heart  and  perseverance  of  the  heroine  are  seen 
triumphant  over  every  obstacle.  We  confess  that 
we  like  an  author  who  throws  himself  into  the 
front  of  the  battle  as  the  champion  of  the  weaker 
party. 

[From  a  Review  of  ' '  Shirley. ' '  The  Times,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1849.] 
It  would  be  unjust  to  the  fair  authoress — for  lady 
she  is,  let  who  will  say  to  the  contrary — if  we  did 
not  allow  that  at  times  the  talk  is  worthy  of  her 
genius,  and  that  gems  of  rare  thought  and  glorious 
passion  shine  here  and  there  throughout  her  vol- 
umes. But  the  infrequent  brilliancy  seems  but  to 
make  more  evident  and  unsightly  the  surrounding 
gloom.  "Shirley"  is  not  a  picture  of  real  life;  it 
is  not  a  work  that  contains  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity, that  will  grapple  with  the  heart  of  mankind 
and  compel  its  homage.  It  is  a  mental  exercise 
that  can  bring  its  author  no  profit,  and  will  not  ex- 
tend by  the  measure  of  an  inch  her  previous  well- 
deserved  success.  Millions  understood  her  before — 
she  may  count  by  units  those  who  will  appreciate 
her  now.  "Jane  Eyre  "  was  not  a  pure  romance. 
"Shirley"  is  at  once  the  most  high-flown  and  the 
stalest  of  fiction. 

Novels  of  the  Season. 
[From  The  Times,  Sept.  7,  1848] 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  three  volumes — of  900 
pages  ?  There  is  something  really  oppressive  in 
the  thought  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ingenious 
novelist's  subject,  that  particular  compass  he  is  re- 
quired to  fill.  One  wants  to  tell  of  an  Irish  row; 
another  is  anxious  to  give  a  philosophic  view  of 
the  precise  state  of  civilization  among  the  ancient 
Finlanders  ;  a  third  thinks  it  would  be  entertaining 
to  show  you  how  England  looked  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen  ;  a  fourth  would  kindly  instruct  you 
by  the  example  of  a  strong-minded  girl,  who  over- 
comes all  sorts  of  domestic  disagreeables  ;  a  fifth 
would  set  forth  the  misery  that  ensued  when  an 
evangelical  young  lady  turned  Roman  Catholic  ; 
a  sixth  would  prepare  a  counter  charm,  by  a  Cath- 
olic young  gentleman  turned  evangelical ;  a  seventh 
would  talk  about  balls  and  soirees,  and  grow  elo- 
quent about  drawing-room  furniture,  without  any 
story  at  all  ;  an  eighth  desires  to  look  a  great  way 
back,  and  to  present  you  with  a  tale  of  Babylon, 
in  which  Semiramis  is  the  heroine  ;  a  ninth  would 
look  facetiously  forward  and  tell  the  aspect  of  the 
world  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  But  all  these  worthy  individuals — 
the  philosophical,  the  theological,  the  historical, 
the  archaeological,  the  domestic,  the  serious,  the 
jocose,  have  the  measure  of  three  volumes  set  be- 
fore them,  and  this  the  booksellers,    sterner  than 
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fate,  require  them  to  fill.  If  their  subject  does  not 
fit,  it  must  be  stretched  ;  if  no  degree  of  tension 
will  suffice,  it  must  be  eked  out. 

Thackeray. 

[From    a    Review   of    "  The  Kickleburys    on    the 

Rhine."     The  Times,  Jan.  3,  185 1.] 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years,  for  the  pur- 
veyors of  amusing  literature — the  popular  authors 
of  the  day — to  put  forth  certain  opuscules,  denom- 
inated "Christmas  Books,  "  with  the  ostensible 
intention  of  swelling  the  tide  of  exhilaration,  or 
other  expansive  emotions,  incident  upon  the  exodus 
of  the  old  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  year. 
We  have  said  that  their  ostensible  intention  was 
such,  because  there  is  another  motive  for  these  pro- 
ductions, locked  up  (as  the  popular  author  deems) 
in  his  own  breast,  but  which  betrays  itself,  in  the 
quality  of  the  work,  as  his  principal  incentive. 
Oh  !  that  any  muse  should  be  set  upon  a  high  stool 
to  cast  up  accounts  and  balance  a  ledger  !  Yet  so 
it  is  ;  and  the  popular  author  finds  it  convenient  to 
fill  up  the  declared  deficit,  and  place  himself  in  a 
position  the  more  effectually  to  encounter  these 
liabilities  which  sternly  assert  themselves  contem- 
poraneously, and  in  contrast  with  the  careless  and 
free-handed  tendencies  of  the  season,  by  the  emis- 
sion of  Christmas  books — a  kind  of  literary  assignats, 
representing  to  the  emitter  expunged  debts,  to  the 
receiver  an  investment  of  enigmatical  value.  For 
the  most  part  bearing  the  stamp  of  their  origin  in 
the  vacuity  of  the  writer's  exchequer  rather  than 
in  the  fulness  of  his  genius,  they  suggest  by  their 
feeble  flavour  the  rinsings  of  a  void  brain  after  the 
more  important  concoctions  of  the  expired  year. 
Indeed,  we  should  as  little  think  of  taking  these 
compositions  as  examples  of  the  merits  of  their 
authors  as  we  should  think  of  measuring  the  valu- 
able services  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  postman,  or 
Mr.  Bell,  the  dust  collector,  by  the  copy  of  verses 
they  leave  at  our  doors  as  the  provocative  of  the 
expected  annual  gratuity — effusions  with  w^hich 
they  may  fairly  be  classed  for  their  intrinsic  worth 
no  less  than  their  ultimate  purport. 

Meredith. 

[From  a   Review   of  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat." 
Saturday  Review,  January  19,    1856.] 

lyittle  did  we  imagine  that  a  work  of  genius  was 
announced  under  the  incomprehensible  title  which 
has,  for  many  weeks  past,  met  our  eye  among  the 
advertisements  of  new  books,  "The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat!"  What  could  it  mean?  "An  Arabian 
Entertainment ! ' '  What  might  that  be  ?  It  is 
very  seldom  that  an  announcement  which  piques 
curiosity  is  followed  by  a  work  which  satisfies  the 
curio.sity;    but   in  "The   Shaving   of  Shagpat"  a 


quaint  title  ushers  in  an  original  and  charming 
book,  the  work  of  a  poet  and  of  a  story-teller 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  rare  story-tellers  of  the 
East,  who  have  produced,  in  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
the  "Iliad"  of  romance. 

George  Eliot. 

[From  a  Review  of  "Adam  Bede."      The    Times, 

April  12,  1859.] 

It  is  only  after  much  beating  about,  long  inter- 
course with  society,  and  many  strange  discoveries 
and  detections  that  the  truism  which  we  "never 
doubted  becomes  a  great  reality  to  us,  and  we  feel 
that  man  is  like  to  man  even  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  a  glass.  It  is  in  the  enunciation  of  this 
difficult  truism  that  Mr.  Thackeray  differs  from  all 
previous  novelists.  It  is  the  supreme  motive  of  all 
that  he  has  written,  and  the  key  to  all  the  criticism 
that  has  been  poured  upon  him.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
mean  for  one  moment  to  detract  from  Mr.  George 
Eliot's  originality  when  we  say  that  after  his  own 
fashion  he  follows  this  difficult  path  in  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  leads  the  way.  He  has  fully  reached 
that  idea  which  it  is  so  easy  to  confess  in  words, 
but  so  hard  to  admit  into  the  secret  heart,  that  we 
are  all  alike,  that  our  natures  are  the  same,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  mighty  difference  which  is  usu- 
ally assumed  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
the  fool  and  the  sage,  the  best  of  us  and  the  worst 
of  us.  In  general,  it  is  only  matured  minds  that 
reach  this  state  of  feeling — minds  that  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal  and  seen  through  a  good 
deal ;  and  our  author  has  precisely  this  broad  sym- 
pathy and  large  tolerance,  combined  wdth  ripe  re- 
flection and  finished  style,  which  we  admire  in 
Mr.  Thackeray.  Here  the  comparison  ends.  Mr. 
Eliot  differs  so  widely  from  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his 
mode  of  working  out  the  philosophy  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  that  some  of  our  readers  may  wonder 
how  we  could  ever  see  a  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  great  painter  of  human  vanities  and  weak- 
ness. Whereas  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  many  3^oung  ladies,  continuall}'  asserting 
that  we  have  all  got  an  evil  corner  in  our  hearts, 
and  little  deceitful  ways  of  working,  Mr.  Eliot  is 
good  enough  to  tell  us  that  we  have  all  a  remnant 
of  Eden  in  us,  that  people  are  not  so  bad  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  that  ever^^  one  has  affection- 
ate fibres  in  his  nature — fine,  lovable  traits  in  his 
character. 

Darwin. 

[From  a  Review  of  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  by 

Bishop  Wilberforce.     Quarterly  Review, 

July,  i860.] 

Mr.  Darwin  writes  as  a  Christian,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  is  one.     We  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
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lieve  him  to  be  one  of  those  who  retain  in  some 
corner  of  their  hearts  a  secret  unbelief  which  they 
dare  not  vent ;  and  we  therefore  pray  him  to  con- 
sider well  the  grounds  on  which  we  brand  his  spec- 
ulations with  the  charge  of  such  a  tendency.  First, 
then,  he  not  obscurely  declares  that  he  applies  his 
scheme  of  the  action  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  to  Man  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  animals 
around  him.  Now  we  must  say  at  once,  and  openly, 
that  such  a  notion  is  absolutely  incompatible  not 
only  with  single  expressions  in  the  word  of  God  on 
that  subject  of  natural  science  with  which  it  is  not 
immediately  concerned,  but,  which  in  our  judg- 
ment is  of  far  more  importance,  with  the  whole 
representation  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  man  which  is  its  proper  subject-matter. 

* 
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J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  having  a  mind  not  too  logical, 
loves  books  and  acquires  them  like  railways  by 
force  of  wealth  and  will. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  in  America.  With  it  he  proclaims 
tacitly  the  sublime  peace  of  the  sages.  Suddenly 
he  quits  it  and  delves  into  the  regions  of  joy  and 
of  pain,  of  love  and  of  hate.  Mortals  must  be  per- 
mitted not  to  make  their  maxims  accord  always 
with  their  sentiments.  Mortals  should  be  per- 
mitted to  practice  even  two  or  three  philosophies  at 
once,  for  a  man  who  has  not  created  a  doctrine  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  only  one  is  meritorious. 
Partiality  like  that  is  excusable  only  in  an  inventor. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  mind  is  extensive  enough  to 
enclose  numerous  contradictions,  even  as  America 
is  vast  enough  to  have  the  most  diverse  climates. 
He  has  not  the  mind  never  illogical  that  frightens 
one.  As  one  may  not  imagine  that  such  a  mind  is 
ever  mistaken,  one  fears  that  it  is  always  mistaken, 
A  mind  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  logical  may 
regain  truth  after  losing  it.  Then,  do  not  ask  whither 
the  way  leads  if  it  be  fragrant  with  roses. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  collecting  the  most  valuable 
books  that  the  world  knows  into  an  American 
private  library,  counsels  one  under  the  dictation  of 
superior  wisdom  in  disdain  of  vulgar  wisdom.  He 
is  a  man  of  action,  he  wants  to  be  in  the  center  of 
things,  he  is  not  all  in  sympathy  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  studying  a  Greek  orator  while  Vesuvius 
buried  seven  cities  under  its  ashes.  But  he  loves 
books  with  praiseworthy  taste. 

He  buys  them  in  London  at  Quaritch's,  in  Paris 
on  the  quays,  at  Florence  in  the  little  shop  near  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Novella,  where  old- 
fashioned    humanists    breathe   the   flowers  of   the 


Renaissance  dried  among  the  leaves  of  ancient 
manuscripts  and  folios  of  the  first  printing  houses. 
He  buys  them  in  a  mass,  to  be  certain  that  he  will 
not  have  to  dispute  them  piecemeal.  Then,  he  is 
the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  that  the  world  knows  well. 

He  bought,  in  that  way,  the  library  of  Theodore 
Irwin  of  Oswego.  It  had  been  celebrated  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Irwin  had  formed  it  patiently  as  chil- 
dren build  palaces  of  sand  on  the  seashore.  They 
labor  in  vain  and  all  that  they  build  is  soon  to  be 
overthrown.  The  sea  carries  away  the  palaces  of 
sand,  the  bookseller  disperses  the  collection  of  books. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  better  to  do  than  form 
sand  palaces  at  ten  and  libraries  at  forty  years  of  age. 

With  the  library  of  Theodore  Irwin,  Mr,  Morgan 
acquired  manuscripts  of  the  classics.  Books  of 
Hours  ornamented  with  minatures,  books  printed 
in  the  first  years  of  the  invention  of  printing,  first 
editions  of  the  ancient  poets,  the  quartos  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  first  folios  of  Shakespeare  in 
faultless  form,  the  scarcest  editions  of  the  Bible,  the 
portraits  that  Faithorne  engraved,  the  amazing 
"Hypnerotomachia,"  the  Block  Books  and  the 
' '  Biblia  Pauperum.  * ' 

There  are  the  identical  Gospels  written  in  gold  on 
purple  vellum  that  Pope  Leo  X  gave  to  Henry  VII 
as  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  after  his  repudiation 
of  Luther  ;  the  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John  that,  written  by  an  austere  monk  in  a  cold 
priory,  has  the  flame  of  faith  ;  the  works  of  Horace, 
of  Virgil,  Cicero,  in  folios  carefully  caligraphed 
with  borders  of  birds  and  flowers. 

There  is  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  types — the  Gutenberg  Bible 
of  the  first  issue,  having  forty -two  lines  to  the  pages 
instead  of  forty  that  are  in  the  second  issue — one  of 
the  very  copies,  surely,  that  John  Fust  sold  as  orig- 
inal manuscripts  to  scholars  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  who  knew  not  that  printing  had  been  in- 
vented. They  compared  their  treasures  one  day 
and,  seeing  that  they  were  exactly  similar,  decided 
that  John  Fust  was  a  sorcerer.     He  fled  from  Paris. 

Bibliographers  were  ignorant  of  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  except  as  a  tradition,  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Van  Praet  found  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
dust  on  the  shelves  of  the  Mazarine  Library.  This 
is  why  the  book  is  in  grave  catalogues  described  as 
the  Mazarine  Bible.  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  a  copy  of 
it  in  the  original  binding,  but  it  lacks  several  leaves 
that  have  been  reproduced  in  the  work  in  fac-simile 
and  that  Brayton  Ives — when  it  was  in  his  library 
— defied  one,  always  successfully,  to  identify. 

The  Irwin  library  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  acquired 
includes  the  Aiken  Bible,  named  for  its  printer,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bible  issued  in  America;  Eliot's 
Bible,  issued  to  convert  the  Indians,  the  only  co'^  y 
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of  the  work  in  existence  that  contains  the  two  dedi- 
cations and  the  four  title  pages  of  the  perfect  edi- 
tion. There  are  the  Tyndale  and  Cloverdale 
editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  three  books  printed 
by  Caxton,  inchiding  the  Virgil,  Lydgate  and  the 
"Chronicles  of  England"  that  the  British  museum 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Irwin,  in  order  that  its  collec- 
tion might  not  be  deprived  of  copies  of  it  at  least. 

There  are  the  scarcest  "Americana, "  works  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America — 
letters  of  Columbus,  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  descrip- 
tions of  Mare  Lescarbot  and  others,  Hakluyt's 
"Vo3'-ages, "  Smith's  "Virginia,"  in  large  paper 
edition,  the  sermons  of  Cotton  Mather  against  the 
witches  of  Salem,  the  "  New  England 's  Plantations  " 
and  the  rest.  If  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt  took 
the  trouble  to  find  in  his  father's  library  the  "Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  the  first  book  printed  in  America, 
surely  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  would  give  for  it  a 
fortune. 

Quaritch  said  that  the  gem  of  the  Sunderland 
library  was  St.  Augustine's  "City  of  God,"  printed 
at  Venice  in  1475.  Mr.  Morgan  has  it.  He  has 
the  lyivy  of  1470,  on  vellum  ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex's 
copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ;  Horseman- 
den's  "Conspiracy  to  Burn  New  York,"  1774; 
Denton's  "New  York"  and  innumerable  other 
books  that  bibliomaniacs  describe  as  unattainable. 
There  are  masterpieces  of  bookbinding  by  Clovis 
Eve,  Boyet,  Duseuil,  Padeloup,  Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
Thouvenin,  Roger  Payne,  Bedford.  There  are  no 
books  that  have  not  beauty  of  form. 

Mr.  Irwin's  collection  was  an  accession  to  Mr. 
Morgan's,  and  he  had  made  it  patiently  for  forty- 
seven  years.  I  have  known  many  book-lovers  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  love  of  books  renders  life 
endurable  to  a  certain  number  of  refined  persons. 
But  they  wished  all  to  put  the  universe  on  their 
shelves.  It  is  the  dream  of  every  collector ;  as  they 
know  that  it  is  not  to  be  realized,  they  have  often 
in  their  happiness  infinite  pretexts  to  be  sad.  At 
seventy-four  Mr.  Irwin  sold  his  collection. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  will  give  his,  doubtless,  to 
a  public  library,  if  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  do 
that  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  evoking  from  it  expressions  of  gratitude.  He 
has  not  the  temperament  to  restrict  his  collection, 
as  others  do.  Some  gather  incunabula  and  humble 
monuments  of  the  xylography  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. To  them  the  "Biblia  Pauperum,"  with  its 
coarse  figures,  has  more  charms  than  all  the  seduc- 
tions of  nature  united  with  all  the  magic  of  art. 

Others  reunite  the  royal  bindings  made  for  Henri 
II.,  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Henri  III.,  that  Marius- 
Michel  reproduces  in  our  time  with  a  regularity 
lacking  in  the  originals.     Others  search  for  morocco 


bindings,  with  arms  of  Princes  and  Queens.  Many 
members  of  the  Grolier  Club,  inspired  by  Beverly 
Chew,  ask  for  classics  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  or 
nothing. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  wants  everything.  He  is  a 
monopolist  in  scarce  books.  I  might  have  described 
his  collection  at  greater  length,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting book  lovers  are  not  the  skillful  and  the 
learned.  They  are  the  humble  and  the  candid. 
And  then,  beautiful  as  the  books  are  that  rejoice 
the  bibliophilists,  something  is  superior  to  them  in 
my  view.  It  is  Diogenes'  barrel.  One  is  free  in  it, 
whereas  the  book  lover  is  the  slave  of  his  collections. 

We  are  making  too  many  libraries  and  museums. 
Bismarck  had  the  habit  of  saying,  to  give  value  to 
his  arguments,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to  you 
considerations  inspired  not  by  green  cloth  of  library 
tables,  but  by  the  green  fields."  This  image, 
strange  and  slightly  barbarous,  is  full  of  strength. 
I  like  it  a  great  deal.  Good  reasons  are  those  that 
living  nature  inspire.  It  is  well  to  form  collections  ; 
it  is  better  to  climb  mountains. 

I  know  a  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  wiser  than 
the  sages.  She  said  to  me  a  moment  ago  :  ' '  One 
sees  in  books  what  one  may  not  see  in  reality, 
because  what  one  sees  in  books  is  too  far  or  because 
it  is  past.  But  what  one  sees  in  books  one  sees  badly 
and  sadly.  And  little  girls  ought  not  to  read  books. 
There  are  so  msiny  good  things  to  see  that  they  have 
not  seen — lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  fields,  the  sea 
and  the  boats,  the  sky  and  the  stars." 

We  have  an  hour  to  live.  Why  should  we  load 
ourselves  with  so  many  things  ?  Why  do  we  learn 
so  much,  since  we  know  that  we  are  never  to  know 
anything  ?  We  live  too  much  among  books  and 
not  enough  in  nature.  Happy  are  the  real  book 
lovers  that  do  not  read  their  books  !  Henri  Beraldi, 
the  most  insatiable  of  France's  book  collectors, 
said  :  "  I  do  not  read  my  books.  Do  you  drink 
from  your  Etruscan  vases?" 

— H.  Pene  Du  Bois. 


That  is  the  test  to  which  I  have  urged  that  all 
books  must  at  last  be  brought :  if  they  do  not  bear 
it  their  doom  is  fixed.  They  may  be  light  or  heavy, 
the  penny  sheet,  or  the  vast  folio  ;  they  maj-  speak 
of  things  seen  or  unseen  ;  of  Science  or  Art  ;  of 
what  has  been,  or  what  is  to  be  ;  they  may  amuse 
us,  weary  us,  flatter  us,  or  scorn  us  ;  if  they  do  not 
assist  to  make  us  better  or  more  substantial  men, 
they  are  only  providing  fuel  for  a  fire  larger  and 
more  utterly  destructive  than  that  which  consumed 
the  library  of  the  Ptolemies. 

— Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
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Most  things  human  aie  parcelled  out  between 
the  realms  of  love  and  money,  the  borrowing  of 
books  with  the  rest ;  you  may  borrow  them  from 
your  friend  for  love — not  always  to  the  increase  of 
love — or  from  the  library  for  money. 

The  theme,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  had 
earlier  treatment  by  an  abler  hand ;  but  that  was 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lender.  There  is  an 
opening  for  greater  impartiality,  or  such  leaning  to 
the  other  side  as  may  redress  the  balance;  and 
then,  since  1820,  there  have  arisen  a  new  fact  or 
two  which  may  have  their  bearing  on  the  matter. 
The  advance  of  science  has  shown  that  microbic 
perils  lurk  in  the  holy  volume  presented  for  our 
salute  by  clerk  or  sergeant  in  court  or  orderly 
room ;  with  the  jerry-builder  has  come  the  jerry- 
binder,  inadequately  clamping  together  his  rotten 
materials  with  little  hooks  of  metal,  till  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  impetuous  reader  to  tear  the  literary 
heart  out  of  a  book  without  bringing  away  its 
literal  heart  in  company  ;  the  gutting  is  physical  as 
well  as  metaphoric,  and  what  comes  to  us  one  goes 
back  many.  Moreover,  Mr.  Passmore-Edwards 
has  been  born,  the  Public  lyibrary  Act  has  been 
passed,  readers  are  legion,  and,  as  for  books,  it  is 
ever  a  fresh  wonder  how  the  whole  world  still  con- 
tains them.     Go  to,  let  the  venture  be  made. 

Borrowing  at  its  best  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  full  joys  of  lawful  possession  ;  and  by  borrowing 
at  its  best  is  meant  that  sort  of  usufruct  which  we 
may  hope  by  lapse  of  time  to  convert  into  undis- 
puted ownership.  Some  statute  of  limitations,  pro- 
hibiting recovery  after  certain  months  or  years, 
there  should  undoubtedly  be ;  but  legislation  halts, 
and  we  are  liable — though  we  may  have  paid  the 
book's  price  many  times  over  in  twinges  of  con- 
science (sharp  at  first,  but  by  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion easing  off  as  the  loan  becomes  a  familiar 
presence  on  our  shelves) — we  are  liable  to  be  cast 
down  from  our  confidence  just  as  we  begin  to  feel 
secure,  bereft  of  what  we  had  made  our  own  by  the 
pedantic  enforcement  of  an  antiquated  claim.  Some 
men  are  cursed  (blest,  they  think,  in  their  cur- 
mudgeonly hearts)  with  a  kind  of  sixth  sense,  an 
instinct  of  property,  which  will  never  allow  them 
to  forget  that  the  formal  owners  of  such  and  such 
articles,  however  long  the  separation  may  have 
been,  are  themselves.  Such  an  one  is  capable  of 
entering  your  room,  and,  while  he  enjoys  your 
hospitality,  "by  the  way,"  he  will  say,  "that 
'Rabelais'  is  mine,  is  it  not?  Shall  I  take  it  home 
and  save  you  the  trouble  ? ' '  Out  upon  such  trouble- 
saving  !  Yet,  lest  the  scale  decline  unduly,  be  it 
allowed  that  such  shameless  recoverers  find  excuse 


in  the  foolish  laziness  of  the  meaner  sort  of  borrow- 
ers. How  short-sighted  to  borrow  the  latest  novel 
or  minor  poem,  a  thing  that  no  one  desires  to 
possess,  which,  once  read,  but  cumbers  the  shelves, 
and  to  neglect  to  return  it!  True,  your  laziness 
has  some  show  of  justification ;  there  go  two 
porterages  to  one  loan  transaction  ;  you  have  done 
your  share  in  conveying  the  book  to  your  own 
room ;  the  owner  may  do  his  in  carrying  it  back. 
But  reflect ;  you  save  your  legs  at  the  cost  of  your 
friend's  character;  you  initiate  him  in  evil  habits; 
your  next  loan  may  be  one  that  you  would  as  lief 
he  should  not  carry  back.  There  have  been  men 
(friends  till  their  meanness  was  detected ;  but  here 
"loan  oft  loses"  friend,  if  not  "itself  and  friend  ") 
who  would  enter  book  and  borrower  on  a  schedule ; 
let  such  only  reflect  upon  the  horrible  injustice  that 
may  ensue  :  —  Borrower  A  returns  the  book  ;  incom- 
ings are  less  punctiliously  recorded  than  outgoings  ; 
borrower  B  possesses  himself  of  it  unmarked,  and 
A  bears  the  blame.  No,  the  only  course  for  a 
bookowner  who  would  keep  Esquire  to  his  name 
is  to  forget  to  whom  he  lends,  and  thank  God  if 
he  happen  to  recover;  give  all  thou  canst,  said  the 
poet,  not  letid.  Before  passing  on,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  every  book  of  which  the  loan  has  been 
pressed  on  you  should,  if  it  is  worth  harborage,  be 
retained.  You  have  read  it  for  its  owner's  pleas- 
ure ;  you  keep  it  for  your  own. 

And  now  enough  of  that  order  of  borrowers 
which  takes  for  its  principle  that  a  book's  true 
ownership  vests  in  him  who  can  put  it  to  best  use, 
not  him  who  has  disbursed  some  paltry  coins  in  ex- 
change. But  there  are  other  classes  which  do  not 
rise  to  this  height.  One  of  them  deserves  no  sym- 
pathy— the  pirates  who  in  hotels  and  families  annex 
any  book  which  lies  open  on  the  table.  Its  open- 
ness is  palpable  evidence  that  it  is  effectively  occu- 
pied by  another  power,  and  all  that  can  be  said  for 
them  is  that  the  annexation  is  as  temporary  as 
those  of  ex-President  Kruger  or  Captain  Marchand. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  ordi- 
nary borrower,  too  parsimonious  to  buy,  too  timid 
to  acquire,  contemplating  restoration.  What  search- 
ings  of  heart  when  the  last  page  is  read  !  This 
cover  warped  and  blistered,  evidence  of  heathen 
fire-worship,  these  leaves  rent  from  their  flimsy  re- 
tinacula,  damning  signs  of  literary  gourmandise, 
the  whole  scotched  and  notched  like  a  carbonado, 
can  it  be  that  all  was  thus  when  he  borrowed  it  a 
week  ago?  Then  it  is  that  we  hate  the  poor  inno- 
cent with  the  hatred  proper  to  those  that  we  have 
wronged.  In  vain  that  the  owner  (assuming  as 
before  that  he  claims  the  addition  of  gentleman)  re- 
members with  strange  precision  how  himself  spilt 
the  tea  that  made  the  blotch  that  draws  our  blushes ; 
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we  refuse  to  be  comforted.  However,  we  do  not 
refuse  to  suit  ourselves  with  a  relay,  nor  perhaps 
remember  to  take  a  mental  photograph  of  our  new 
victim's  looks,  by  way  of  inventory  for  assessment 
of  wear  and  tear  against  ourselves.  After  all,  we 
reflect,  self-reproach  need  not  be  too  acute;  nay, 
now  we  think  on  it,  is  he  not  rather  our  debtor,  for 
contributing  to  his  library  its  choicest  ornament  of 
all,  the  look  of  being  used  ? 

But,  though  reason  can  deal  with  that  hardship, 
there  are  many  others.  Imprimis,  a  running  con- 
troversy with  the  author,  carried  on  in  the  margin, 
comes  as  natural  to  a  man  as,  to  a  boy,  the  inscrib- 
ing of  scornful  epithets  under  the  owner's  and  the 
author's  names.  Now  it  may  be  disputed  whether 
even  an  owner  is  within  his  rights  in  adding  mar- 
ginalia, unless  he  designs  his  library  for  the  flames 
and  not  the  dealer  ;  else  he  defrauds  the  next  owner, 
at  one  remove ;  but  it  is  bej^ond  dispute  that  the 
borrower  must  put  away  all  his  pencils  before  he 
begins  to  read.  Ite7n,  he  must  refrain  from  flinging 
his  author  on  the  fire,  the  orthodox  expression  of 
wrath.  It  has  always  been  a  joy  to  believe  that 
the  Sibrandus  on  which  a  poet  took  notable  revenge 
was  his  own  and  not  another's.  Item,  he  lacks  one 
security  for  enjoyment.  Buy  a  book,  and  the  Brit- 
ish instinct  for  the  best  of  a  bargain  sets  you  down 
to  it  in  a  mood  to  get  your  money's  worth.  But 
the  Briton  prefers,  for  the  most  part,  to  borrow 
gratis  or  at  small  cost.  The  Briton,  of  all  men,  par- 
simonious, do  you  say?  Well,  we  go  to  Paris,  sur- 
vey the  booksellers'  windows,  miss  the  rainbow 
display  of  cloth  we  know,  and  pronounce  that 
French  paper  covers  are,  a  la  francaise,  cheap  and 
nasty.  So  it  was  that  an  earlier  generation  ac- 
counted France  dirty,  because  her  soap-dishes  were 
empty ;  educational  travel  has  taught  us  that  the 
Frenchman  prefers  his  own  soap  to  other  people's, 
as  we  our  tooth  brushes  ;  and  before  long  we  shall 
give  him  credit  for  buying  his  books,  where  ive 
borrow  them,  and  exercising  his  taste  on  the  bind- 
ing, where  we  tamely  and  economically  accept  the 
publishers'.  Ite7n,  what  is  worst  of  all,  when  you 
have  borrowed  and  read  and  returned,  you  are  as 
he  that  beholdeth  himself  in  a  glass  and  goeth  his 
way  ;  you  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  book 
it  was.  A  book  that  is  a  book  should  be  on  your 
own  shelves  ready  for  consultation,  and,  like  Godol- 
phin,  "never  in  the  way  and  never  out  of  the 
way."  Something,  indeed,  may  be  done — but  it 
is  2l  pis  aller — by  him  who  is  content  to  read,  jour- 
nalist fashion,  for  the  plums,  and  like  Pliny  {yenor 
aliquando,  sed  ?ion  sine  pugillaribiis')  to  have  his 
pencil  and  notebook  for  ever  at  hand.  But  the  true 
use  of  the  library  and  the  friend  is  not  yet  realized. 
The  bookseller  no  more  than  the  butcher  and  baker 


will  grant  us  a  week's  trial  of  their  wares  on  ap- 
proval, lest  they  return  diminished  or  impaired. 
But  you  may  read  your  friend's  copy  to  determine 
your  doubts  about  buying ;  and,  as  for  him,  he  is  a 
churl  if  he  will  not  venture  something  to  communi- 
cate the  pleasures  that  he  has  tasted. 

— Anchoret,  in  ^'  Literature.^' 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

To  him  who  sang  of  battle, 

The  gathering  cloud  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms, 
The  roll  of  drums,  the  clatter  of  caparisoned  horse, 
The  deafening  cannonade,  the  fume  of  powder  smoke, 

The  sortie  and  repulse ; 
Of  men  mowed  down  like  stubble  in  the  cyclone's  path — 
(Confusion,  chaos,  black  destruction  all  about) — 
To  him  again,  to  whom  the  love  of  man,  peace, 
Union,  brotherhood  were  more  than  vain  chimeric  dreams  ; 
Who  in  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  rainfall,  flowers. 
And  tiniest  grassblade  saw  the  handiwork 

Of  the  Creative  Mind  ; 
(Not  the  evolutionary  finale  of  jumbling  chance;) 
To  him  once  more,  whose  notes  were  like  the  thundering 

voice  of  Jove, 
Or  the  beating  of  the  salt  sea  upon  the  sullen  shore — 
Prepared  for  his  brave  utterance  in  the  dim  foreground  of 

the  past — 

(We  are  all  old)— 
It  may  be  in  the  blind  Homer's  legendary  age, 
Or  in  the  days  when  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  ; — 
To  him,  the  index  of  a  new  race,  charitable  and  broad. 

This  paean-hymn  I  raise. 
To  celebrate  the  dawning  victory  of  his  unfettered  speech. 

—St.  George  Best. 


ROSSETTI. 

("  When  Rossetti  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  publish  his 
love-songs,  he  said  that  the  only  copy  in  existence  was 
enclosed  in  the  casket  which  the  woman  he  loved  had 
begged,  when  dying,  to  have  buried  with  her.  The  grave 
was  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hair  of  the  poor  dead 
thing  had  grown  so  long,  and  had  twined  itself  around  the 
box  so  closely,  that  this  could  not  be  opened  without  cut- 
ting ofi"  the  tresses  !  " — Canini's  //  Libra  dell'  Amore.) 

With  her  they  lay,  those  songs  his  lips  had  sung 
In  palmier  days,  when  youth  was  sweet  and  strong. 
When  inspiration  forced  his  steps  along. 

Just  as  the  wind  does  fallen  leaves ;  when  strung. 

His  heart  played  minstrel  to  his  teeming  tongue, 
And  she — she  listened  to  its  witching  sound, 
Ere  given  her  beauty  to  the  yawning  ground. 

And  his  sad,  lonely  heart,  by  grief  was  wrung ! 

But  ah  !  in  death  she  cherished  still  the  prize, 
His  words  were  with  her  in  her  calm  retreat ; 

Nestling,  like  infant  'neath  her  veiled  eyes, 

''But  place  them  there  and  I  shall  sleep  more  sweet. 

More  sweet,"  she  breathed,  ere  to  encircling  skies 
Her  spirit  soared  afar,  the  God  of  Man  to  greet ! 

E.  L.  T.  Harris-Bickford. 
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The  copy  of  William  Cooper's  first  catalogue, 
lately  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  recalls  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  book- 
selling. To  William  Cooper  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  the  "Auctionary  Way"  into  this 
country,  though  the  method  seems  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  at  least  seventy 
years  before  it  came  to  England.  "Reader,"  says 
William  Cooper  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  first  sale — which  began  on  October  31,  1676,  at 
his  bookshop  at  the  sign  of  the  "Pelican,"  in  Little 
Britain — ' '  It  hath  not  been  usual  here  in  England 
to  make  sales  of  books  by  way  of  auction,  or  who 
will  give  most  for  them;  but  it  having  been  prac- 
tised in  other  countries  to  the  advantage  both  of 
buyers  and  sellers;  it  was  therefore  conceived  (for 
the  encouragement  of  learning)  to  publish  the  sale 
of  these  books  this  manner  of  way;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  schollers."  The 
catalogue  deals  with  between  five  and  six  thousand 
lots,  forming  the  library  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman, 
one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  Cooper  real- 
ized about  jC3,ooo  for  them.  The  second  sale  which 
was  also  held  by  Cooper  in  Little  Britain  was  that  of 
the  library  of  the  Rector  of  Hitchin,  and  these  first 
attempts,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  third 
sale — which  took  place  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee 
House  in  Bread  street — gave  ' '  great  content  and 
satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  buyers, 
and  no  discouragement  to  the  sellers. ' ' 

Other  booksellers  then  followed  suit,  and  the 
sales  soon  became  common  in  London,  but  it  was 
apparently  ten  years  before  the  method  found  its 
way  to  the  provinces — introduced  by  Edward  Mill- 
ington — and  twelve  years  before  it  reached  Scotland. 
John  Dunton,  the  Quixotic  bookseller,  "who,"  in 
the  elder  Disraeli's  words,  "  boasted  that  he  had  a 
thousand  projects,  fancied  that  he  had  methodized 
600,  and  was  ruined  by  the  fifty  he  executed, "  took 
a  shipload  of  books  in  1698  to  sell  by  auction  in 
Dublin.  He  had  proved  unsuccessful  as  a  regular 
bookseller  in  London,  as  well  as  unfortunate  in  his 
second  marriage;  but  he  returned  to  London  boast- 
ing that  he  had  done  greater  service  to  literature 
by  his  auctions  "than  any  single  man  that  had 
come  into  Ireland  these  hundred  years."  His 
financial  troubles  increasing,  Dunton  took  to  scrib- 
bling, although  he  declared  that  he  ' '  could  not 
stoop  so  low  as  to  turn  author  " — which  he  never- 
theless thinks  was  what  he  was  born  to.  His 
"Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  late  Citizen  of 
London,  written  in  Solitude,"  in  which,  "out  of 
mere  gratitude,"  he  says  something  pleasant  about 
"the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  pro- 


fession,"  has  been  described  as  the  "maddest  of 
all  mad  books,"  but  it  is  an  extremely  useful  vol- 
ume in  the  bibliography  of  bookselling.  Edward 
Millington  was  one  of  Dunton 's  most  distinguished 
contemporaries.  ' '  He  had  a  quick  wit  and  a  won- 
derful fluency  of  speech.  There  was  usually  as 
much  wit  in  his  '  One,  two,  three!'  as  can  be  met 
with  in  a  modern  play.  '  Where,'  said  Millington, 
'  is  your  generous  flame  for  learning?  '  Who  but  a 
sot  or  a  blockhead  would  have  money  in  his  pocket 
and  starve  his  brains?  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  system  greatly 
encouraged  the  love  of  reading  throughout  the 
country.  One  catalogue  mentioned  in  Mr.  Law- 
ler's  little  book  on  the  subject  (  "  Book- Auctions  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ' ' )  specially 
invites  the  country  clergy  to  buy  at  low  prices  for 
distribution  among  their  parishioners,  and  a  bid  of 
one  penny  was  frequently  accepted.  "The  Life 
and  Trial  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  "  could  be  bought  for 
IS.  6d.;  Walton's  "Life  of  Hooker"  went  for  gd.; 
Lancelot  Addison's  "Life  of  Mahomet  "  for  4d.; 
"  Paradise  Lost "  for  3s.;  "Bacon's  Essays  for  2S. 
4d.;  and  theological  works  for  6d.  and  is.  each. 
The  book  auction  was  soon  a  regular  feature  at  the 
country  fairs,  and  gradually  became  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  book-selling  trade.  There  were  book 
lotteries  as  well,  and  sales  by  inch  of  candle,  an- 
nouncements to  that  effect  being  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  period.  The  first  English  auctioneer 
to  compile  good,  classified  catalogues  was  Samuel 
Paterson,  of  King  street,  Covent  Garden,  who 
died  in  1802 — "a  man,"  wrote  Johnson,  who  was 
godfather  to  his  son  Samuel,  "for  whom  I  have 
long  had  a  kindness."  Samuel  Paterson  was  a 
first-rate  bibliographer,  but  he  loved  his  books  too 
well  to  make  a  good  business  man.  We  are  told 
that  when  he  came  across  a  book  that  was  new  to 
him  he  would  sit  reading  it  for  hours,  and  the  time 
appointed  for  the  sale  would  go  by  for  all  he  cared. 
No  wonder  he  frequently  failed  in  business.  Sam- 
uel Baker,  in  1744,  founded  the  first  auction-room 
instituted  in  this  country  (in  York  street,  Covent 
Garden)  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  books,  MSS., 
and  prints,  and  it  was  here  that  Baker's  nephew, 
John  Sotheby,  entered  the  business  —  the  first  of 
the  long  line  which  has  been  inseparably  associated 
with  the  history  of  book  auctioneering  for  consid- 
erably more  than  a  century. — Literature. 


Keep  your  books,  and  do  not  despair  of  my  be- 
ing able  to  make  them  mine;  which,  if  I  accom- 
plish, I  shall  exceed  Cra-sus  in  riches,  and  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  houses  and  lands  of 
all  the  world.  — Cicero. 
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HOW  "CALLED  BACK"  CAME  TO  BE 
WRITTEN. 

The  true  history  of  that  famous  book  "Called 
Back,"  and  how  it  came  to  be  written,  has  never 
been  fully  told.  Its  publisher,  I.  W.  Arrowsmith, 
is  a  printer  in  Bristol,  in  the  west  of  England,  who 
for  some  time  had  the  idea  that,  as  so  many  famous 
authors  came  out  of  the  West,  there  was  no  reason 
why  his  city  should  not  become  a  publishing  center 
which  should  rival  London  and  Edinburgh.  So  he 
started  in,  some  few  years  ago,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Arrowsmith's  Annual,  "  written  by  several 
well-known  w^est  of  England  authors,  who  joined 
him  in  the  venture  on  a  co-operative  plan.  The 
result  of  the  first  year's  publication  did  not  encour- 
age the  authors  to  join  him  in  a  second  venture, 
but  Mr.  Arrowsmith  brought  out  another  annual 
the  next  year,  and  yet  a  third,  at  his  own  risk  and 
expense,  with  but  slightly  increasing  success. 

"Freddie"  Fargus — which  was  Hugh  Conway's 
real  name — the  son  of  a  west  of  England  auctioneer 
and  real  estate  agent,  had  by  this  time  gained  no 
small  reputation  as  a  song  writer,  and  had  con- 
tributed some  short  stories  to  the  magazines. 
Arrowsmith  invited  him  to  write  his  Annual  for 
the  fourth  year,  which  he  intended  should  consist 
of  one  long  story  and  not  of  a  miscellany  as  hereto- 
fore,— offering  him  a  certain  sum. 

But  the  sum  Arrowsmith  felt  he  could  give  did 
not  tempt  the  young  author  and  he  at  first  declined. 
Later  on,  being  in  need  of  money,  Fargus  went  to 
Arrowsmith  and  agreed  to  write  a  story  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  down  and  a  further  payment  later  on. 

The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  in  six  weeks 
' '  Called  Back ' '  was  written  ;  the  author  relied  on 
his  brains  for  the  plot,  and,  as  he  told  the  present 
writer,  on  the  works  of  other  authors  for  his 
local  color. 

He  took  the  manuscript  to  Arrowsmith  without 
a  title  :  it  was  christened  in  the  publisher's  parlor, 
and  in  due  time  published  as  "Arrowsmith's 
Annual,  entitled  "Called  Back.'  " 

But  it  was  "born  to  blush  unseen:"  it  was 
issued  as  an  unwieldy  octavo,— printed  in  double 
columns,  and  was  as  unattractive  and  provincial 
looking  a  production  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Arrowsmith's  London  agents,  Grifiith  Farran  & 
Co.,  received  a  consignment  late  in  October  ;  it  was 
offered  to  the  trade,  but  no  copies  were  subscribed 
for  ;  it  was  distributed  to  the  newspapers,  etc.,  for 
review  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  it  lay 
neglected  on  the  shelves  of  the  printer,  and  the 
publisher  awaiting  the  time  when  it  should  find  its 
way  to  the  butterman  or  the  pulping  mill. 

One  bright  morning  in  January,  however,  London 
Truth,    Mr.     Henry     Labouchere's     brilliant    and 


widely  read  weekly,  came  out  with  three  short 
paragraphs  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new, 
original  and  fascinating  romance — and  in  a  few 
hours  the  London  publishers  were  surprised  by  a 
demand  for  "Called  Back"  both  from  the  trade 
and  the  public,  while  Arrowsmith  was  being  be- 
seiged  with  orders — the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  first  edition  of  this  unpromising  looking  brochtire 
— for  it  was  nothing  more  than  that — was  exhausted 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Its  failure  had  long  before  this  been  attributed 
to  its  unfortunate  form,  for  both  its  publishers 
believed  in  the  story  itself,  and  the  new  edition  that 
w^as  at  once  put  in  hand  was  in  that  convenient 
shape  to  fit  the  pocket,  which  had  not  until  then 
been  employed  for  modern  fiction,  but  which  has 
since  become  so  popular. 

The  small  second  edition  which  had  been  timidly 
put  in  hand  was  exhausted  before  it  could  be  printed 
off — and  it  was  at  once  increased ;  but  the  supply 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand — without 
further  facilities.  Soon  the  presses  were  at  work 
printing  the  book  both  in  London  and  in  Bristol. 
Arrowsmith  had  to  put  down  fresh  machines  and 
still  the  public  requirements  outstripped  the  power 
of  the  presses.  This  phenomenal  run  went  on 
until  over  three  quarters  of  a  million  were  sold — 
and  the  sale  has  continued  steady,  though,  of 
course,  at  a  diminished  rate,  for  many  years. 

Although  published  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
(25  cents)  the  publishers  made  big  money  out  of  it — 
and  Arrowsmith's  first  care  was  to  let  the  author 
share  in  his  success,  although  his  contract  with 
him  did  not  call  on  him  to  do  so.  He  then  paid  up 
the  losses  of  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  venture  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  Arrowsmith 's 
Annuals,  and  afterwards  set  to  work  to  build  up  the 
publishing  business  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  and 
which  has  since  made  Bristol  one  of  the  centers  of 
literary  and  publishing  activity  in  England. 

But  poor  Conwaj'  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
success.  He  wrote  two  or  three  more  books,  and 
then  with  some  of  the  money  he  had  made,  he  went 
to  Ital}^  to  realize,  as  he  told  the  writer,  ' '  the  dream 
of  his  life." 

He  realized  it,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  Italy  that 
he  met  his  death.  An  attack  of  malarial  fever  car- 
ried him  off  while  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  popularity. 

— Chas.  Welsh,  in  '^Literary  Collector." 
* 

To  divert  myself  from  a  troublesome  Fancy,  'tis 
but  to  run  to  my  Books ;  they  presently  fix  me  to 
them,  and  drive  the  other  out  of  my  Thoughts  ; 
they  alwa5'S  receive  me  with  the  same  Kindness. 

— Michel  de  Montaigne. 
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In  one  of  the  most  charming  of  library  guides, 
the  broadest  and  the  soundest,  entitled,  "The 
Choice  of  Books, "  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  remarks  : 
"Collecting  rare  books  and  forgotten  authors  is 
perhaps  of  all  collecting  manias  the  most  foolish, 
in  our  day. ' '  He  explains  that  great  books  live  in 
new  editions,  and  he  strongly  advises  the  reader  to 
confine  himself  to  these  great  books ;  to  read  and 
reread  them.  Confessedly,  Mr.  Harrison  is  no 
bibliomaniac;  and  in  criticising  the  order  he  mis- 
takes an  antiquarian  taste  for  a  literary  one. 

Historical  periods  differ,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  is  some  lesson  emphatically  taught  or 
mysteriously  folded  away  in  every  wide  experience. 
Antiquarians  are  picking  up  fragments  of  the  arts 
of  the  past,  while  historians  are  picking  up  frag- 
ments of  its  reports,  and  sometimes,  where  a 
scholarly  digest  palls  a  trifle  from  the  everyday 
life  of  the  time,  transmits  the  thrill  of  a  vital  past 
experience. 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  . 
Are  sweeter," 

mused  the  classic  poet  of  England,  as  he  gazed  on 
a  Grecian  urn. 

Now  no  fragments  of  the  past  are  more  suggestive 
than  its  books,  those  that  live  and  those  that  die, 
for 

"We  are  much  bound  to  such  as  do  succeed, 
But,  in  a  more  pathetic  sense,  are  bound  to 
such  as  fail." 

The  identical  volumes  bound,  printed,  studied  and 
cherished  by  the  dead  are  at  once  circumstantial 
and  written  evidence,  and  to  the  the  impression 
they  make  a  poetic  halo  mysteriously  clings. 
Through  them  history  becomes  human. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  an  exquisite  title 
prayer-book  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illuminated  and  bound  in  rich  brown  leather. 
It  was  the  property  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  said  to 
have  been  her  companion  on  the  scaffold.  In  it 
she  has  written  her  last  message  to  her  father, 
"The  Lord  comfort  'Your  Grace'  in  this  world 
wherein  all  creatures  only  are  to  be  comforted." 
Her  story  is  almost  too  sad  to  recollect.  This 
studious  young  girl,  just  seventeen,  is  offered  the 
English  crown.  Her  common  sense  tells  her  to 
decline  it.  "His  Grace"  forces  her  to  accept.  In 
consequence,  after  a  ten  days'  reign,  she  is  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  While  she  is  held  there  "His 
Grace  "  makes  another  false  move ;  as  a  result  of 
his  idiocy  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  are  con- 
demned to  death.  Could  we  be  sure  of  this  little 
message  on  hearsay  testimony?  Might  we  not 
argue,  the  age  was  so  narrow,  the  girl  was  so  young, 


the  expression  is  too  condensed,  too  mature  ?  The 
rational  doubt  would  blur  one  of  the  loveliest  pic- 
tures in  Time's  gallery  of  fair  women.  Here  is  a 
martyr  without  the  spur,  without  the  blemish,  of 
fanaticism — though  a  dethroned  Queen,  she  is  still 
a  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  The  crown  jewels 
pale  before  the  illuminated  prayer-book  of  "Her 
Most  Christian  Majesty." 

But  fortunately  all  old  books  are  not  so  harrow- 
ing. On  the  contrary  they  generally  breathe  peace. 
Much  of  the  interest  of  the  "deserved  forgotten  old 
books  "  is  an  individual  matter.  I  confess  to  an 
unreasonable  delight  in  a  miserable  little  geography, 
crammed  with  statistics  and  seasoned  by  New  Eng- 
land prejudice,  that  was  studied  around  Albany 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  poor  little  victims  of 
the  pedagogue  were  instructed  in  the  funeral  cus- 
toms of  foreign  nations  and  taught  the  number  of 
"meeting-houses"  and  their  denominations,  of  the 
English-speaking  cities  from  London  down.  The 
weary  school-boy  who  scratched  its  wooden  covers 
little  thought  that  anybody  would  find  his  geo- 
graphy amusing — would  drink  it  in  as  a  draught  of 
optimism. 

But  some  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  world  of 
letters  are  not  so  happy.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  pain  of  looking  upon  the  love-letters  of  the 
most  affectionate  and  reverent  of  poets  while  they 
were  being  bandied  about  from  speculator  to 
speculator.  The  story  of  Keats — his  hateful 
critics,  his  pathetic  appeal  in  the  preface  of 
"Endymion,"  —  and  his  early  death,  pulls  at  the 
heart-strings  of  all  who  read  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  Keats  became  infatuated  with  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  this  hopless  passion  was  a  greater 
cross  to  the  poor  consumptive  than  the  attacks  of 
the  reviewers.  This  female  kept  his  love-letters  as 
a  trophy,  just  as  she  would  those  of  any  other  man, 

—  Keats  posthumous  fame  turned  these  letters  into 
salable  property  and  as  such  she  parted  with  them. 
Four  years  ago  I  saw  them  in  New  York.  The 
owner  said:  "Other  men's  love-letters  do  not 
appeal  to  me;"  I  told  the  dealer  who  offered  them 
to  me  that  I  would  take  them  as  I  would  a  bond, 
at  a  rate  on  which  I  was  reasonably  sure  of  an 
advance.  What  I  felt  I  cannot  express ;  but  I  did 
feel;  what  I  saw  was  a  few  large  pages  of  thin 
bluish  paper  crammed  brim-fill  in  small,  rapid, 
regular  handwriting  ;  the  ink  had  faded  to  a  pale, 
yellowish-brown.  I  did  not  read  much.  Love 
levels  ranks  intellectually  too, — besides,  it  seemed 
sacrilege. 

Now  those  out  of  the  pale  guy  the  bibliomaniac 
because  he  does  not  read  his  books.  The  reply  is, 
he  does  not  need  to, —  to  him  they  are  suggestions, 

—  "unheard  melodies."     He  may  be  as  conversant 
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as  his  critics  with  the  books  that  live,  but  the  time- 
worn  stepping-stones  to  this  literature  makes  to 
him  their  eternal  mute  appeal. 

As  I  looked  on  these  pages,  direct  from  the  hand 
and  heart  of  the  boy  poet,  I  thought  of  his  "  Young 
Delian's  Oath,"  written  on  seeing  a  lock  of 
Milton's  hair, — 

"Aye,  by  thy  soul, 

By  all  that  from  thy  mortal  lips  did  roll, 
And  by  the  kernel  of  thy  earthly  love 
Beauty  in  things  on  earth  and  things  above 

I  swear ! 
When  every  childish  fashion 
Has  vanished  from  my  rhyme. 
Will  I,  gray-grown  in  passion 
Leave  to  an  after  time 
Hymning  and  harmony  of  thee  and  of  thy 

works  and  of  thy  life. 
But  vain  is  now  the  burning  strife 
Pangs  are  in  vain  till  I  grow  high  rife 
With  old  Philosophy, 
And  wed  with  glimpses  of  futurity." 

These  tangible  reminiscences  of  the  great 
especially  move  Keats,  and  few  poets  are  so  given 
to  apostrophe.  He  has  written  two  charming  son- 
nets upon  the  outsides  of  books. — 

"Written  before  re-reading  'King  Lear'",  and, 
"On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer." 

In  the  cottage  where  Burns  was  born  he  actually 
writes  one  of  his  best  sonnets  : — 

"  My  head  is  light  with  pledging  a  great  soul ; 
My  eyes  are  wandering  and  I  cannot  see, 
Fancy  is  dead  and  drunken  at  its  goal." 

He  writes  on  visiting  Burns'  tomb  and  again  on 
visiting  his  birthplace. 

In  Keats  the  bibliomaniac  meets  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  worship  of  the  material  side  of  books  has  not 
been  entirely  unproductive.  There  are  Catholics 
and  there  are  Unitarians — there  are  people  to  whom 
emblems  are  much  and  people  to  whom  emblems 
are  nothing.  The  respect  for  the  outside  of  books 
in  a  simpler  age  led  to  jeweled  bindings  and  illum- 
inated texts.  From  the  illuminated  text  to  the 
illustrated  margin  is  but  a  step. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  little 
Madonnas  painted  on  the  sides  of  the  pages  of  old 
prayer  books  and  Bibles  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Renaissance  that  so  resemble  Raphael's  that  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  childish  copies  of  them. 
They  are  much  better  art  and  ver}-  different  from 
the  Byzantine  remains  of  their  time,  (hideous 
painted  faces  on  sarcophagi)  dead  art,  indeed.  The 
Bj'zautines  passed  down  the  use  of  colored  pig- 
ments from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world  and 
from  a  chronological  link  in  art  history.  But  their 
productions  are  too  devoid  of  the  artistic  to  be 
related  to  either  school.     The  religious  spirit  of  the 


age  was  the  inspiration  of  the  new  art,  but  its 
the  practical  side  it  owes  to  the  unpractical  biblio- 
maniac who  loved  color,  loved  emblems  and  loved 
books  and  united  the  three. 

Emotions,  like  air  plants,  form  a  thousand  seeds 
that  fail  to  be  fertilized,  while  the  one  that  meets 
with  the  happy  conditions  may  blossom  far  off  from 
the  parent  stock.  Till  suggestion  can  be  bounded 
and  appraised — till  orchids  can  be  sown  and  grown 
like  wheat,  bear  with  the  bibliomaniac;  for  in  the 
field  of  thought  especially  "one  man  sows  and 
another  man  reaps." 

Robert  Browning  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  bib- 
liophile. How  much  of  his  insight  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  how  much  of  his  curious  information 
was  due  to  his  father's  library  Browning  societies 
so  far  have  not  demonstrated.  But  he,  more  surely 
than  any  other  man  from  meager  record  and  homely 
tradition  reanimates  forgotten  men.  On  his  pages 
they  seem  to  breathe  and  move,  true  to  life,  true  to 
history,  "and  in  high  poetic  duty."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ' '  Ring  and  the  Book  ' '  he  says 

"  Do  you  see  this  square  old  yellow  book  I  toss 
I'  the  air  and  catch  again  and  twirl  about, 
By  the  crumpled  vellum  covers,  pure,  crude  fact, 
SdCreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  hard 
And  brains  high-blooded  tickled  two  centuries  since  ? 
Examine  it  yourselves  ;  I  found  this  book, 
Give  a  lira  for  it,  eigh teen-pence  English  just." 

That  eighteen  pence  has  the  regular  bibliomania 
ring.  Next  to  giving  fifty  prices  for  a  book,  the 
genuine  collector  delights  in  getting  it  for  a  "mere 
song,"  a  tour  de  force  of  wit  or  of  purse,  one  or 
the  other,  for  him.  For  what  the  imagination  can 
extract  from  a  dull  old  tome  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  old,  see  "The  Ring  and  the  Book",  the 
longest  poem  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  may  be  that  he  who  can  look  with  sympathy 
on  a  fruitless  effort,  a  small  success  or  even  a 
"Last  leaf"  that  has  only  accidentally  escaped  the 
bonfires  of  many  autumns  and  see  in  it  the  simple 
and  the  sublime  of  the  human  story,  is  a  better 
reader  than  the  judicious  critic  who  demands  the 
art  of  ^schylus  to  place  poetry  before  him. 

— Minnie  D.  Kellogg. 
* 

And  when  a  man  is  at  home  and  happj'  with  a 
book,  sitting  by  his  fireside,  he  must  be  a  churl  if 
he  does  not  communicate  that  happiness.  Let  him 
read  now  and  then  to  his  wife  and  children.  Those 
thoughts  will  grow  and  take  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners.  A  man  who  feels  sympathy  with 
what  is  good  and  noble  is,  at  the  time  he  feels  that 
sympathy,  good  and  noble  himself. 

— ^James  Hain  Friswell. 
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THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


IN  THE  MIDSUMMER  "BOOK-LOVER." 

The  next,  the  "Midsummer  Holiday  Number" 
of  Thk  Book-Lover,  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will 
contain  a"  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  Printed  in  the 
United  States,  With  the  Prices  and  Places  Where 
Published  Annexed."  At  first  thought  one  might 
suppose  the  "Holiday"  number  will  be  chiefly 
catalogue  and  greatly  swollen  in  size  at  that,  but  in 
fact  the  number  of  pages  will  not  be  immoderately 
increased,  and  there  will  be  the  usual  Spread  of 
Good  Things  on  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  cata- 
logue we  purpose  printing  is  a  faithful,  word  for 
word  and  figure  for  figure,  reprint  of  the  Catalogue 
of  1804,  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  was  ' '  Published 
by  the  Booksellers  in  Boston."  The  original  work 
bore  this  preliminary  foreword  to  the  readers  of  the 
first  American  catalogue : 

|plF""This  catalogue  is  intended  to  include  all 
Books  of  general  sale  printed  in  the  United  States, 
whether  original  or  reprinted,  that  the  public  may 
see  the  rapid  progress  of  printing  in  a  country 
where,  twenty  years  since,  scarcely  a  book  was 
published. 

"Local  andoccasionaltracts  are  generally  omitted. 
Some  few  of  the  books  in  the  catalogue  are  now 
out  of  print,  and  others  are  scarce.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  publish  a  new  edition  of  this  catalogue 
every  two  years,  and  to  make  the  necessary  addi- 
tions and  corrections  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  useful  libraries  will  be  formed 
of  American  editions  of  books  well  printed  and 
handsomely  bound. ' ' 

We  believe  we  are  presenting  to  our  readers  in 
this  catalogue  of  1804  a  literarj^  treat,  one  of  value 
as  well  as  of  extremely  curious  interest.  But 
three  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  be  in 
existence. 


A  FINE  ARTS  PRESS. 

If  The  Book-Lover's  book-lovers  will  address 
Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi- 
cago, they  will  receive  announcements  of  books, 
mostly  already  out  of  print,  which  can  not  fail  to 
bring  them  delight.  Room  for  details  we  have  not, 
but  we  will  mention  one  book  now  in  prepara- 
tion briefly. 

It  is  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  by  John  Keats, 
wdth  a  preface,  written  for  this  edition,  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

In  planning  and  executing  the  work  it  has  been 
the  ambition  of  the  designer  to  make,  if  possible, 
the  poem  more  attractive  because  of  the  manner  of 
its  appearance  in  the  book  :  that  is,  the  style  of  the 
lettering,  the  decorations  and  the  illustrations,  the 
binding,  the  paper  and  the  colors  used  in  printing. 


have  all  been  carefully  chosen  to  harmonize  in  an 
appropriate  manner  with  the  character  of  the  poem. 
The  value  of  such  a  setting  appears  to  be  so  well 
worth  an  effort  that  it  furnishes  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  the  undertaking  of  this  quality  of 
work.  To  secure  this  unity  and  to  add  a  new 
beauty  of  hand  work  to  each  page,  the  entire  book 
has  been  designed  and  lettered  by  hand  and  printed 
afterward  from  plates  obtained  by  reproducing  the 
page  designs.  No  type  being  used,  the  effect  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  old  block  book.  The 
printing  has  been  done  in  two  colors  ;  the  paper  has 
been  especially  ordered  and  toned  to  a  suitable 
color  and  is  the  only  genuine  hand-made  paper 
made  in  America. 

Eight  hundred  numbered  copies  printed  on  L.  L. 
Brown  hand-made  paper :  bound  in  buckram  cloth 
backs  and  paper  board  sides,  with  design  in  gold  and 
colors,  at  $2.50. 

Twenty  numbered  and  signed  copies,  printed  on 
genuine  imperial  Japan  vellum  paper :  bound  in  heavy 
parchment  or  leather,  with  design  in  gold,  at  $10.00. 

It  is  Mr.  Sej'mour's  intention  to  print  five  com- 
plete books  upon  genuine  vellum,  but  only  as 
an  experiment.  Should  these  five  copies  prove 
worthy  of  sale  they  will  be  announced  later. 

Limited  to  i.ooo  copies,  printed  from  type, 
"Songs  from  Bohemia,"  the  poems  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  is  a  volume  to  be  listed  with  rare  first 
editions,  a  book  with  a  future  —  soon  as  it  has  a  past. 

To  realize  that  California,  though  certainly  one 
of  the  most  loyal  States,  is  still  a  realm  within 
itself,  with  its  own  literature,  traditions  and  atmos- 
phere, one  has  o\Ay  to  read  the  preface  to  this  col- 
lection of  O'Connell 's  poems. 

The  poet  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  marked  figure 
in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  The  interesting 
and  affectionate  biographical  preface  tells  the  reader 
also  that  O'Connell  was  a  novelist  of  merit  as  well 
as  a  successful  playwright.  This  is  easy  to  believe 
when  one  has  read  his  poems,  which  are  of  sur- 
passing quality  and  which  fill  one  with  wonder  that 
he  is  not  a  familiar  figure  in  American  letters. 

That  he  was  no  mere  versifier,  but  a  real  poet,  is 
evident  from  every  page.  What  is  most  interesting 
of  all  is  that  his  work  was  influenced  by  the  vary- 
ing moods  of  his  adopted  State,  \Vhose  semi-tropic 
languor,  intensity  and  warmth  are  reflected  in  the 
music  of  his  lines.  The  book,  as  a  book,  bears  all 
the  perfection  marks  of  twentieth  century  book- 
making. 

[San  Francisco  :  A.  M.  Robertson.     $1.50.] 

The  present  Book-Lover  reprints  from  it  a  sin- 
gle poem  on  Tom  Moore. 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


Mr,  D.  M.  Delmas  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
West  Coast  reading  public.  He  is  a  most  logical 
public  speaker,  a  more  than  able  lawyer,  and  per- 
haps the  best  orator  in  California.  To  read  his 
peerless  English  is  an  educational  delight.  His 
language  before  the  bench  has  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  a  Webster,  and  before  a  jury,  the  appeal- 
ing persuasive  force  of  an  Ingersoll.  The  collected 
volume  of  ^Ir.  Delmas'  "Speeches  and  Addresses,  " 
just  published,  will  be  welcomed  by  his  admirers, 
and  extend  his  fame  where  bright  minds  are  watched 
for — welcomed.  Here  are  arguments  in  libel  suits, 
will  contests,  political  cases,  and  railroad  tax  cases. 
Eulogies  of  the  dead,  memorial  service  addresses, 
and  Independence  Day  orations.  Addresses  on 
education,  before  learned  societies,  and  before  a 
legislature,  and  before  juries,  etc.  The  whole  is 
a  handsome  8vo  of  about  400  pages,  and  nowhere  are 
more  perfect  specimens  of  bookmaking  at  its  best 
produced.  The  edition  is  limited  to  1,000  copies  at 
$2.50  net,  and  40  in  full  morocco  at  $12.50,  also  net. 

[San  Francisco  :  A.M.  Robertson.] 

* 

A  story  of  early  Maryland  colonial  life,  full  of 
incident  and  enlivening  interest,  is  "The  House  of 
Wye,"  by  Wm.  H.  Babcock.  Richard  Smith  and 
Ratcliffe  Warren  are  sent  out  from  London  by  the 
firm  Cloberry  &  Compan}-  to  Secretary  Claiborne's 
new  colony  on  Kent  Island,  Chesapeake  Bay,  meet- 
ing with  many  adventures.  The  story  tells  of  their 
love  episodes  and  trials,  and  of  the  tribulations 
brought  about  by  the  quarrels  between  Claiborne 
and  Lord  Baltimore's  men  which  resulted  in  the 
first  of  those  many  fatal  conflicts  between  English- 
speaking  people  which  have  stained  the  new  world 
with  blood.  The  legendary  and  semi-mj^thical 
figure  of  the  lost  Virginia  Dare  flits  in  and  out  of 
the  story  with  picturesque  effect.  Mr.  Babcock  has 
caught  the  atmosphere  of  haze  and  marvel  through 
which  newcomers  to  the  western  world  saw  all  things. 

[Phila.:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.     $1.50.] 

* 

"The  Rise  of  the  Bookplate,"  by  W.  G.  Bow- 
doin,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  art  of  bookplate 
designing.  The  various  stages  through  which  the 
art  has  passed  are  illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
noteworthy  examples.  There  is  an  introduction 
and  a  chapter  on  the  study  and  arrangement  of 
bookplates  by  Henry  Blackwell.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  fascinating  in  collecting  and  clas- 
sifying bookplates.  Not  only  are  many  of  the 
examples  interesting  because  of  their  peculiarities, 
but  because  of  the  artistic  ability  shown  by  their 
designers.     To  study  bookplates  thoroughly  means 


that  you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  heraldry,  geog- 
raphy, genealogy,  and  biographj',  be  the  possessor 
of  a  good  library  on  all  of  these  subjects,  and  have 
familiarity  with  everything  that  has  been  published 
on  the  bookplate.  Yet  should  a  collector  not  be  so 
thoroughly  equipped  he  may  derive  great  pleasure 
from  these  collections,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  age  of  an  undated  plate,  nor  be 
able  to  assign  it  to  the  country  from  which  it  orig- 
inated, yet  he  will  value  it  for  its  own  sake.  After 
a  little,  by  the  use  of  such  books  as  that  before  us, 
the  necessary  knowledge  will  be  gained.  We  know 
of  no  better  handbook  for  the  beginner  than  the 
present  volume.  It  is  also  of  great  interest  to  the 
expert,  for  the  illustrations  are  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  many  of  them  reproduce  rare  plates  to  which 
few  collectors  have  had  access. 

[New  York;  A.  Wessels  Co.     $2.00.] 

* 

The  Triptych  has  just  issued  the  "Purple 
Book  of  Bookplates,  "  the  joint  work  of  Joseph  W. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  editor  of  the  English  quar- 
terl}-,  The  Book  of  Bookplates,  and  Wilbur  Macey 
Stone  of  New  York.  The  book  is  printed  in  pur- 
ple ink  on  a  lavender  paper,  on  a  page  6^  inches 
square,  on  one  side  only.  Mr.  Simpson  contributes 
the  cover  design,  title-page  and  back  cover  decora- 
tion, while  Mr.  Stone  is  responsible  for  the  book's 
attractive  head  and  tail  pieces.  The  volume  con- 
tains reproductions  of  twentj'-two  bookplates, 
eleven  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  remainder 
being  from  designs  by  Mr.  Stone.  It  is  issued  in 
an  edition  of  350  copies,  275  of  which  are  for 
America,  and  75  copies  for  Great  Britain.  Fifty 
copies  out  of  the  entire  edition,  25  for  each  country, 
will  be  hand-colored  and  autographed  by  their  de- 
signers. The  price  of  the  latter  will  be  $1.50  per 
cop3',  while  plain  copies  may  be  had  at  50  cents  each. 

[New  York;  The  Triptych,  Box  23.] 

* 

In  fact  or  fiction  there  are  no  characters  which 
can  appeal  more  irresistibly  to  the  human  heart 
than  the  story  of  the  simple,  unsophisticated  little 
Dutch  beauty,  Annetjes,  and  the  dramatic  incidents 
in  the  life  of  herself  and  father,  a  New  York  Dutch 
dominie  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Annetjes'  love  for  an  English  ofllcer,  himself  de- 
voted to  a  sprightly  English  girl,  introduces  con- 
trasting characters  made  more  charming  by  the 
fidelity  and  purity  of  the  entire  narrative.  Imogen 
C^ark,  the  author,  we  knew  not  before,  but  who 
reads  "God's  Puppets  "  will  know  her  with  pleasure 
thereafter. 

[New  York  :  Chas.   Scribncr's  Sons.     $1.50.] 


THE  BOOK  T.OVKR. 


A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Bul- 
finch's  "Age  of  Chivalry"  reminds  us  there  are 
old  books  still  new  and  destined  to  remain  so.  The 
present  volume,  edited  by  J.  Loughran  Scott,  is  de- 
sirable in  print,  paper,  illustration,  and  binding. 
The  price  is  remarkably  low  for  a  book  so  large 
and  expensively  produced. 

[Phila.:  David  McKay.     $1.25.] 

* 

I 

THE  KIRGATE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Lewis  Buddy,  the  third,  has  established  at 
Hillside,  which  same  is  in  Canton,  Pa.,  The  Kir- 
gate  Press  for  reprints  and  other  good  books,  mostly 
in  limited  editions.  Among  first  announcements 
are  : 

(i.)  "  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Press,  1757-1789, "  by  Munson  A.  Havens. 

The  endeavor  of  the  writer  has  been  to  afford  a 
glimpse  of  Walpole  in    one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
many  capacities,  that  of  a  lover  and  maker  of  odd 
volumes.     Not  the  Walpole  of  the  Letters  ;  not  the 
son  of  the  prime  minister  of  England,  feted  abroad 
and  favored  at  home,  but   Walpole  the  bookman, 
planning  his  limited  editions,  reading  proof  with 
his    printer,    and    with    characteristic   enthusiasm 
escorting  Lord  Chesterfield  to  see  the  press  at  work. 
A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  press  is   given, 
including  the   "loose  pieces."     Among  the  illus- 
trations will  be  a  portrait  not  previously  published, 
from   an   original   pencil   drawing   by  Gosden,    of 
Thomas  Kirgate,  for  thirty  years  Horace  Walpole 's 
printer  at  Strawberry  Hill.     Other  illustrations  will 
include  a    portrait  of  Horace  Walpole,  a   view   of 
Strawberry  Hill   villa  and  a   view  of  the  printing 
shop. 

Some  well  selected  fac-similes  of  the  productions 
of  the  press  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  volume  is  a  square  i2mo,  printed  in  an  open 
type  on  a  special  size  of  hand-made,  toned,  deckle 
paper.  The  illustrations  are  in  photogravure,  on 
genuine  Japan  paper  with  marginal  remarks.  It 
is  bound  well  in  antique  boards  with  a  rich  lining 
and  paper  label.  Edition  limited  to  300  copies. 
The  price,  $2.00. 

It  is  Mr.  Buddy's  purpose  to  publish  a  series  of 
these  histories  of  the  old  and  some  of  the  more 
modern  individual  presses. 

(2.)  "The  Definition  of  a  Gentleman,"  by  Car- 
dinal Newman. 

(3.)  "  Main  Street,  "  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
prefaced  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  We  can  not  go 
into  details,  but  suggest  that  our  readers  themselves 
write  for  particulars  of  The  Kirgate  Press  publi- 
cations.    The  address  appears  above. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY    DOLLARS 
YEARLY  FOR  TEX  YEARS. 

Elsewhere  Thk  Book-Lover  offers  an  aggregate 
of  $1,500  in  gold  to  that  subscriber  who,  before 
January  i,  1902,  sends  us  the  greatest  number  of 
new  subscriptions  to  the  magazine.  Liberal 
smaller  sums  will  be  paid  those  who  do  not  gain 
the  capital  prize. 

To  win  the  $1,500  will  not  require  a  large 
number  of  subscriptions,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
The  Book-Lover  were  one  of  the  cheap  and 
popular  periodicals  which  have  enormous  circula- 
tions and  for  which  probably  a  thousand  or  more 
subscriptions  would  be  neces.sary  to  win  so  great 
a  prize. 

The  Book-Lover  is  firmly  established  and 
nearly  two  years  old.  It  is  wholly  unlike  any 
other  magazine  in  contents :  so  no  one  asked  to 
subscribe  can  say  "I  take  something  like  it 
already."  It  appeals  irresistibly  to  every  lover  of 
books,  to  every  person  of  literary  taste  and  culture. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  work  if  you  would  gain  a 
prize,  and  a  prize  every  worker  will  gain,  for  there 
are  other  inducements  which  will  be  made  known 
to  every  one  sending  in  one  or  more  subscriptions 
marked  .  "For  Competition."  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  the  announcement  on  inside  front  cover 
of  this  issue,  and  also  write  to  the  publishers. 


SIX  HUNDRED  PLACES  TO  SELL  MSS. 

With  the  next  number,  9,  of  The  Book-Lover 
there  will  be  given  to  each  annual  subscriber, 
"Six  Hundred  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,"  com- 
prising, in  part 

First. — The  name  and  address  of  every  periodical 
in  America  that  paj^s  for  contributions. 

Second. — A  special  and  full  list  of  publications 
that  buy  serial  stories. 

Third. — A  list  of  publishing  houses,  covering  all 
one  might  be  able  to  establish  connections  with. 

This  valuable  premium  has  been  compiled,  gath- 
ered, written,  and  published  specially  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  established  writers  as  well  as  the 
tyro  in  literature.  For  the  latter  there  are  special 
chapters  relating  to  the  preparation  of  articles  and 
books  for  the  press,  and  on  the  placing  of  illus- 
trated and  general  matter  in  periodicals  not  com- 
monly looked  to  for  revenue.  The  whole  being 
up  to  date  and  authentic  and  not  obtainable  else- 
where at  any  price.  Thousands  of  copies  of  vastly 
inferior  books  on  similar  lines  have  been  sold  for  a 
dollar  or  more  each.  Remember,  with  the  mid- 
summer Book-Lover,  No.  9. 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


''AND  NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH." 

The  BooK-IyOVER,  among  all  the  magazines 
devoted  to  the  distinctive  field  of  books,  stands 
pre-eminent  in  its  way.  It  is  neither  a  review  nor 
an  advertising  agency  ;  nor  given  to  puffing  any 
special  line  of  publications,  nor  forming  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  any  one  individual's  beliefs 
or  passions  in  the  book  world.  It  simply,  as  its 
name  indicates,  deals  with  books  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  lover  of  them.  No  phase  of  develop- 
ment, nor  outward  grace  of  adornment,  is  likely  to 
be  forgotten  in  its  pages.  It  is  not  only  gracious  to 
all  forms  of  books,  but  to  all  kinds  of  book-lovers. 
If  you  read  this  magazine,  you  will  read  something 
which  will  not  only  teach  you  and  comfort  you,  but 
which  will  do  better  still  —  allow  you  to  have  your 
own  opinions  without  combating  them  vigorously, 
and  sometimes  convince  you  that  perhaps  your 
own  stray  fancies  or  preferences  had  a  foundation. 
It  is  just  a  publication  to  enrich  the  book  lore  of 
any  household,  and  gladden  the  hours  of  any  one 
who  has  a  chance  to  be  solitary  in  this  busy  world. 
Read  any  of  The  Book-Lover's  bi-monthly  num- 
belrs,  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  never  fail  to  find 
just  the  one  thing  which  most  appeals  to  you  in  it. 
Possibly  you  may  find  more  than  one,  and  be  just 
that  much  wiser  and  happier.  The  Book-Lover, 
published  by  The  Book-Lover  Press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  just  reached,  with  the  spring  number, 
its  seventh  issue.  As  a  Western  publication  of 
youth  and  originality  it  is  already  meeting  with 
much  support.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,  not  as  a 
sectional,  but  as  a  national  literary  magazine  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  —  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
March  17,  1901. 


EDITION  DE  LUXE   "BOOK-LOVER." 

The  second  year's  edition  de  luxe  Book-Lover 
is  printed  on  Old  Stratford  Linen  paper  with  deckle 
edges,  each  copy  numbered,  the  edition  being  lim- 
ited to  100  copies.  Profiting  by  unhappy  experi- 
ence, we  may  guarantee  an  absolute  uniformity  of 
size  and  paper  —  something  that  was  impossible 
with  the  numbers  for  the  first  year.  Once  began, 
it  became  a  case  of  go  ahead  as  we  did,  or  give  it 
up  altogether.  When  The  Book-Lover's  memoirs 
come  to  be  published,  those  first  de  luxe  sets  are 
not  unlikely  to  acquire  a  value  that  were  impossible 
had  we  been  able  to  continue  on  the  road  we  set  out 
to  travel — the  woes  of  those  days  will  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  book-lovers  when  the  tale  is  told. 


DAMAGED  IN  TRANSIT. 

Some  complaints  having  reached  us  from  sub- 
scribers that  copies  of  The  Book-Lover  received 
singly  through  the  post  have  been  damaged  in 
transit,  we  are,  with  this  issue,  mailing  each  copy 
with  heavy  cardboard  protector.  In  case  of  torn  or 
soiled  copies,  we  will  gladly  send  fresh  copies  to 
any  subscriber  on  receipt  of  request. 


MEANING  ?  ?  ? 

*  *  *  The  only  genuine  book-lover's  review 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Dibdin 
and  Charles  Lamb,  and  Eugene  Field,  and  Glad- 
stone, and  William  Morris,  and  would  appeal  to 
Ruskin  and  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Andrew  Lang, 
and  every  book-lover,  great  or  little,  everywhere. — 

Bangor  Commercial. 

* 

"Criticism  Criticised,"  part  two,  was  unavoid- 
ably omitted  from  the  present  Book-Lover.  It 
will  be  included  in  No.  9,  together  with  an  admir- 
ing and  admirable  essay  on  its  brilliant  author, 

* 

Mr.  T.  A.  Taylor,  bookman,  offers  to  our  read- 
ers in  the  present  Book-Lover  two  genuine  bar- 
gains. In  their  last  list  of  books  of  the  class  offered 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  listed  the 
Lever  item  at  $1,350  and  the  Stevenson  at  $600. 
The  latter  item  lacked  four  volumes  of  the  complete 
set  contained  in  Mr.  Taylor's  alluring  oflfering. 

"THE  BOOK-LOVER,"  VOLUME  ONE. 

We  have  now  three  sets  of  Volume  I,  regular 
edition,  only.  These  are  bound  in  buckram  with 
gold  tops  and  are  handsome  books.  They  are 
offered  at  $7.50  each,  net,  delivered.  There  can  be 
no  more  at  a  lower  price,  and  probably  none  at  all 
unless  the  offer  for  copies  of  No.  2,  (practically  $2.75 
each)  made  elsewhere,  should  bring  in  a  few  copies, 
which  is  unlikely. 

Edition  de  luxe,  Volume  I.  Limited  to  ninety- 
two  numbered  sets.  The  remaining  copies  are 
offered  in  numbers  as  issued  at  $7.50  per  set. 
Bound  in  half-rough  roan  or    buckram,   gold  tops, 

$10.00  each. 

* 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  Book-Lover 
No.  I,  in  response  to  our  requests,  and  these 
we  offer  at  $2.00  each.  Numbers  above  No.  2  at 
regular  price — 25  cents  per  copy. 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 
Out  of  Print  books  wanted,  under  the  above 
head,  five   cents  each  title,  one  insertion.     Name 
and  address  gratis. 

Julia   L.  Everson,    531    Guaranty    Loan  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 
Any  l)ooks  from  Roycroft  Press. 
In  Memorium      Roycroft. 
Lorgnett.     Roycroft. 

The  Book-LovivR  Press,  San  Francisco — 
Mr.  Bailey-Martin. 
Book  of  Noodles. 
Enemies  of  Books. 
Studies  in  Jocular  Literature. 
First  Report  of  a  Book  Collector,  edited  by  Arnold. 
Book-Lover's  Enchiridion,  London,  32  or  64moed. 
Books  About  Books.     Send  lists. 
Macaronic  Poetry.     Any  examples. 
Burdette's  Life  of  William  Penn. 
La  Maison  Tellier.     (English.) 
Brilliants.     De  Vinne. 
Phallic  Worship.     Anything. 
French  Text,  Interlinear  English.     Anything. 
Book  Fanciers.     Fitzgerald. 
Booksellers  of  the  Last  Century. 
Saturday  Book  Supplement  New   York    Times, 

before  1899. 
The  Book-Lover,  New  York.     No?,  or  vols. 
Frognall  Dibdin.     Anything  except  bibliomania. 
Bookworm.     1866  to  end. 

Bookworm.     (London.)     Numbers    or   volumes. 
Anything  by  Mrs,  Behn. 
Short  Courses  of  Reading.     Winchester. 
Book  Prices  Current.     Any. 
The  Epoch.     (Seligman's.) 
Songs  of  the  Night,  by  a  young  woman  under 

heavy  afflictions.     Newburyport,   circa,    1800. 
Bloody  Buoy.     Phila.,  circa,  1802. 

Verne   S.    Pease,    403  Home   Insurance    Building, 
Chicago — 
Scott's  Novels.     A.  &  C.  Black,  1871. 
Dibdin  Bibliomania. 

Charles     B.     Keller,     Jr.,    51 10   Madison  avenue, 
Chicago,  111. — 
Philistine.     Vols.  VI  to  XI,  unbound, 
Philistine.     Vol.  IV,  Roycroft  binding. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 
Offerings  under  above  head  five  cents  per  title. 

F.  M.  Morris,  171  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Philistine.     Vols.  I  to  X,  Roycroft  binding. 
Harry  E.  Legler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American    Book-Lover,  set   in    numbers   issued. 


Octave  Uzanne's  Book  Hunter  in  Paris,  fine  copy 

$2.50. 
Wright's  Early  Bibles  of  America,  1872,  $1.00. 

L.  A.  Dehn,  1543  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
The  John  L.  vStoddard  Travel  Lectures,  being  the 
identical  discourses  delivered  during  the  past 
eighteen  years  by  Mr.  John  L.  Stoddard.  Ten 
handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  4,000  pages, 
4,000  illustrations. 

LOST  AND  FOUND. 

"  Bird  of  the  solemn  midnight  hour 
^NI}-  poet's  emblem  be." 
Name  of  author,  poem  and  where   may  be  pro- 
cured  the  poem  of  which   the  two  first  lines  are 
quoted  above. 

Dr.    Hunt,  379  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Where  can  I  find  an  old  book,  written  by  a 
French  woman,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  entitled 
' '  The  Palacp  of  Truth  "  ?  I  read  it  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  would  like 
to  read  it  again. 

John  C.  Reid,  Stockton,  Cal. 

If  these  have  a  market  value  I  would  like  to  dis- 
pose  of  them.     They  were    mostly  picked    up    in 
South  America  years  ago.     They  are  as  follows  : 
Enchiridion  Manuale  Episcoporum,  published  in 

Antwerp,  1651. 
Directorio  Moral  (Spanish),  Del  Reverendo  Padre 

Fr.    Francisco  Echarri,  published   in    Madrid, 

1790. 
History  of  the  Inquisitions  (2  vols,  in  one),  by 

Philip  Limborch,   translated  into    English  by 

Samuel  Chandler,  1731. 
Historia  de  las  Ordenes  Militares  (Spanish),  pub- 
lished in  Madrid,  1629. 
Works    of    Archbishop   Tillotson   (published  by 

himself),  one  large  volume,  London,  1704. 

Robert  McLean,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Who  was  Macaulay  addressing  in  the  lines  writ- 
ten in  1847,  and  beginning  "The  day  of  tumult, 
strife,  defeat  was  o'er, "  and  who  was  the  good 
Fairy  ? 

Penrose  N.  Jons,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

EARLY  NUMBERS  OF  "THE  BOOK-LOVER." 

Numbers  i  and  2  of  The  Book-Lover  have 
long  been  out  of  print.  At  present  we  have  no 
copies  of  Number  two  at  any  price,  and  we  will  give 
a  year's  subscription  and  Numbers  3  to  7  inclusive 
for  a  copj'  suitable  for  binding.  If  you  have  a 
Number  tico  you  do  not  care  to  keep  please  let  us 
have  it. 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


SELF=HYPNOT= 
IC  HEALING.... 


I  have  made  a  late 
discovery  that  enables 
all  to  induce  the  hyp- 
notic sleep  in  them- 
selves i  n  s  t  a  n  1 1  J'  , 
awaken  at  any  desii  ed 
time  and  thereby  cure  all  known  diseases  and  bad  habits.  Control  your 
dreams,  read  the  minds  of  friends  and  enemies,  visit  any  part  of  the 
earth,  solve  hard  problems  in  this  sleep  and  remember  all  when  awake 
This  Psychic  or  so-called  Mental  Vision  Lesson  will  be  sent  for  lo  cents 
silver  and  two  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  actually  enabling  you  to  do 
the  above  without  further  charge. 

Prof.  R.  K.  Button,  Ph.  D.    Department  B.  I,. 

McCook,  Neb.,  U.  S.  A. 


"AT"  WYOMING. 

London  Literature  prints  the  following  item, 
which  is  none  the  less  amusing  if  true  : 

The  Critic  gives  some  extracts  from  a  book 
auction  catalogue  issued  at  Wyoming,  which  show 
how  the  ingenious  American  auctioneer  labors  to 
amuse : 

Grand.  "  The  Heavenly  Twins."  (  Not  to  be 
had  separate.) 

"The   Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 


Gray,   Maxwell. 

land."     (Broken.) 

Haggard,  H.  R. 

Holmes,   O.  W. 


"She."     (Unique.) 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table."     (Plates  missing.) 

"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married."     (Rare 
in  this  State.) 

Phelps.     "The  Gates  Ajar."     (Unopened.) 
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CLIPPINGS    ON    A    SPECIAL    SUBJECT 
IMMEDIATE  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


OF 


$1.50 


AND    MORE   CLIPPINGS  MUCH    CHEAPER. 
We  do  for  you  in  one  week  what  would  take  you 
a  year  to  do  for  yourself.      Booklet  free. 

20th  Century  Press  Clipping  Bureau. 

NEW    YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,    CHICAGO. 

short  and  serial  stories  and 
verse,  for  magazines,  newspa- 
pers and  book  form,  PROMPT 
examination  PRP;K.  Expert  ed- 
iting a:id  matiifold  typewritine. 
Plates  of  books  bought  and  sold. 
THK  MANUSCRIPT  COM- 
PANY,  114  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 


AUTHORS' 
WRITINGS 


Be  a  Writer; 

HuudrcQs  of  writers  are  earning  money  with  their  pens.  Why  not 
take  up  the  work  yourself  and  earn  money  ?  Send  two-cent  stamp  for 
our  Prospectus  containing  helpful  suggestions  to  young  writers  and 
valuable  information  concerning  story  writing.  We  have  something  of 
special  interest  to  say  to  writers  whether  they  write  essays  at  .school, 
stories,  or  books.  We  revise  and  edit  manuscripts.  If  you  are  trying 
for  a  prize  .story  contest  you  should  have  our  Prospectus.  Writers' 
Aid  Association,  15i  B  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


AvSTROLOGY! 


"THE    SPHINX 


MAGAZINE 


Siibscrii)tion  Price  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Cuba,  ISI.OO.  Foreign  Countries,  $1.50.  Sample 
Copies,   10  cents.     NONE  FREE. 

"THE  SPHINX"  teaches  the  influence  that  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets  have  upon  the  earth,  and  particularly  upon  man  and  his  affairs. 

"THE  SPHINX  "  is  the  leading  astrological  journal  of  the  world, 
and  is  contributed  to  by  the  best  writers  on  astrology  in  ICurope,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  edited  by  America's  ablest  astrologer,  Mrs. 
Catharine  H.  Thompson. 

SPECIAl,  OFFER  :  For  $2.00  you  can  have  "  THE  SPHINX  " 
magazine  for  one  year,  and  a  year's  forecast  written  by  Mrs.  Thompson, 
The  work  will  be  the  same  that  she  charges  $3.00  for.  This  offer  is 
made  to  introduce  "  THE  SPHINX  '■  to  new  readers. 

ADDRESS 

PYRAMID    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

336  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

GOOD  CHEER 

A    Monthly    Magazine    for    Cheerful 
Thinkers,  edited  by  Nixon  Waterman. 


A     NEW      MAGAZINE     OF     PLEASURE-GIVING     READING, 

WHOLLY     CHEERFUL     AND     SUCH     AS     ONLY 

NIXON    WATERMAN    CAN    OFFER. 


Each  number  contains  some  contribution  from  Mr.  Wat- 
erman's felicitous  pen,  including  occasional  aphorisms  in 
the  original  style  of  his  "  Home-IMade  Heterdox}',"  and 
verses  of  the  kind  which  have  placed  him  among  the  lead- 
ing American  humorists. 

The  magazine  is  not  the  exponent  of  any  particular  creed 
or  party,  but  commends  the  good,  wholesome,  and  praise- 
worthy, wherever  found.  The  typography  is  neat  and  arti.s- 
tic,  without  any  attempt  to  be  unconventional. 

Stibscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year  ;  ten  cents  a  copy. 
It  may  be  had  of  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  mailed  h\  the 
publishers. 

FORBES  &  COMPANY 

p.  O.   BOX   1478 

Boston,  Mass. 


Edition   de   Luxe 


.Second  Year 


THE   BOOK=LOVER 

Of  each  number  of  The  Book-Lover  there  is  printed  a  special  large-paper  edition,  limited  to  lOO 
numbered  copies.  The  paper  is  the  finest  ever  used  for  a  periodical.  It  is  a  handsome  deckle-edged 
Old  Stratford  Linen,  thick  and  strong,  but  of  surpassing  lightness.  Sold  by  yearly  stibscription  only. 
Price,  $5.00  for  the  six  bi-monthly  parts  as  published.  Edition  de  Luxe,  vol.  i,  containing  the 
numbers  for  the  first  year,  bound  in  polished  buckram  or  half-roan,  gilt  tops,  limited  to  92  numbered 
copies;  price  each  for  the  few  remaining  copies,  $10.00. 

THE    BOOK-LOVER    PRESS, 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

NUMBERS   I   AND  2  BOOK=LOVER. 

Numbers  i  and  2  have  long  been  out  of  print.  We  have  a  very  limited  number  of  the  first, 
repurchased  from  subscribers,  which  we  offer  at  $2.00  each.  No.  3  and  later  issues  at  regular  price, 
25  cents  each. 


H 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


Vigorous  Fiction  Clarendon  Press 


THe    Inlander 

BY 

HARRISON  ROBERTSON 
A  strong  and  dramatic  story  of 
Kentucky,  by  the  author  of 
"Red  Blood  and  Blue." 

I2mo,  $1.50 


Crittenden 

By  JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 
Many  vividly  drawn  pictures 
and  stirring  scenes  are  in  the 
background  of  this  story,  but  it 
remains  essentially  a  love 
story,  and  one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  most  wholesome  of 
recent  years. 

12Tno,  $1.25 


Mistress    Nell 

By  GEORGE  C. 

HAZELTON,  Jr. 
The  author  of  the  famous  play 
of  the  same  name  has  produced 
a  brilliant  story  of  Nell  Gwyn. 

12xno.  $1.50 


THe  House   of 
Crgremont 

By  MOLLY 

ELLIOT  SEA  WELL. 
"One  of  the  best  historical 
novels  of  the  year,"  says  the 
Boston  Transcript. 

12Tno,  $1.50 

A.11  BooKsellers,  or 

CKarles   Scribner's   Sons, 

New  YorR. 


THREE  EDITIONS  IN  ONE  MONTH 

Published  March  gth 

2d  Edition,  March  igth 

3d  Edition  Ordered  to  Press  March  2/th 

Starboard  Lights 


By  A.  B.  HAWSER,  Master 

Real  Salt- Water  Tales  That  Are  As  Refreshing 
As  a  Dip  In  Old  Ocean. 

J3m(>,  hlui'  cloth,  with  design  in  'uhitc  enamel.     Price,  $1.00. 

"There  is  wit  aud  pathos,  and  through  all  runs  the  beauty  of  spark- 
ling blue  waters  and  the  terror  of  mighty  storms." 

—Springfield,  Mass..  I'nton. 

"As  delightful  a  bit  of  salt-water  literature  as  has  been  issued  for  many 
a  day."  — Minneapolis  Times. 

"There  are  few  better  shiners  for  all  readers  than  these  '  Starboard 
Lights.'"  Xew  York  /ro;7rf. 

Mr.  George  Hortox,  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 
wrote  of  Mr.  Clarence  Ludlow  Brownell's 

TALES  FROM  TOKIO 

"  Even  devotees  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Pierre  Loti  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  here  at  last  they  have  found  the  real  Japan.  ' 

Although  published  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  in  the  publishers' 
dullest  season,  the  demand  for  this  book  has  increased  steadily.  The 
second  edition  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  third  is  being  prepared.  The 
price  is  $1.00. 

All  booksellers  have  these  books,  or  will  obtain  them  for  you. 

QUAIL  &  WARNER,  Publishers 
23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  33  Union  Square  North,  N.  Y., 
supply  our  publications  to  the  trade. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF   ENGLISH   VEISF,  1251  =  1900. 

Kdited  l^y  A.  T.  Qlillkr-Colch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1  90  ;  Klxtra  fcap  8vo,  India  pajjer,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  $2.60  ;  India  paper,  straight  grain  Venetian  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  $3.50. 

AN  ENGLISH  MISCELLANY. 

Presented  to  Dr.  Furiiivall  in  honor  of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  Demy  8vo,  with  portrait  of  Dr.  Furnivall 
and  ten  plates,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  55.25. 

BAGHDAD,  DURING  THE  ABBASID  CALIPHATE 

From  Contemporary  Arabic  and  Persian  Sources.  By 
G.  Lk  Strange.  With  eight  plans  (and  keys).  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $5.35. 

CELTIC  FOLKLORE,  WELSH  AND  MANX. 

By  John  Rhys,  M.  A.,  D.  Litt.    2  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  top, 

I5-25- 

ALSO  PUBLISHED  BY  HENRY  FKOWDE: 

SPEECHES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  1644=1658. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Charles  L.  Stainer,  M.  A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  portrait,  I1.50. 
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With  mv  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  FAX  OrTFIT  (including 
a  bottle  of  lavender  salts)  a  fragrant  current  of  air  is  ever  at  command, 
assuring  RESTFl  L  SLEEP  at  night  and  INVIGORATING  THE 

BODY  for  mental  or  physical  toil  during  the  day. 

Procure  vour  outfit  early  and  enjoy  the  comforts  which  will  keep  off 
that  summer  plague — "  tired  feeling." 

This  outfit  (No.  7)  consists  of  an  Electric  Motor  and  six-inch  Fan 
complete  (see  cull,  two  carbons,  two  zincs,  connectors,  six  feet  of  flex- 
ible wire,  bottle  of  lavender  salts,  formula  and  explicit  directions. 
Delivered  safely,  charges  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  Canada  or  U.  S.  A.  for 
$3.00. 

I  will  return  money,  less  express  charges,  to  any  purchaser  not  sat- 

This  outfit  is  not  a  toy,  but  is  practical  and  will  please  the  most 
fastidious.  .... 

My  little  book,  •'  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME,"  which  teaches 

electri'citv.  is  in  its  fifth  edition  and  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents. 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
Baxter,  written  in  May,  1894,  seven  months  before 
his  death,  says : 

"I  have  now  something  heavy  on  my  mind.  I 
had  always  a  great  sense  of  kinship  with  poor 
Robert  Fergusson  —  so  clever  a  boy,  so  wild,  of 
such  a  mixed  strain,  so  unfortunate,  born  in  the 
same  town  with  me,  and,  as  I  always  felt,  rather  by 
express  intimation  than  from  evidence,  so  like 
myself.  Now  the  injustice  with  which  the  one 
Robert  is  rewarded  and  the  other  left  out  in  the 
cold  sits  heavy  on  me,  and  I  wish  you  could  think 
of  some  way  in  which  I  could  do  honor  to  my 
unfortunate  namesake.  Do  you  think  it  would 
look  like  affectation  to  dedicate  the  whole  edition 
to  his  memory  ?  I  think  it  would.  The  sentiment 
which  would  dictate  it  is  too  abstruse  ;  and 
besides,  I  think  my  wife  is  the  proper  person  to 
receive  the  dedication  of  my  life's  work.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  very  odd — it  really  looks  like  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  I  feel  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing for  Fergusson  ;  Burns  has  been  before  me 
with  the  gravestone.  It  occurs  to  me  you  might 
take  a  walk  down  the  Canongate  and  see  in  what 
condition  the  stone  is.  If  it  be  at  all  uncared  for, 
we  might  repair  it,  and  perhaps  add  a  few  words  of 
inscription. 

"Suppose  we  do  what  I  have  proposed  about 
Fergusson's  monument,  I  wonder  if  an  inscription 
like  this  would  look  arrogant : 

' ' '  This  stone  originally  erected  by  Robert  Burns 
has  been  repaired  at  the  charges  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  is  by  him  rededicated  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Fergusson,  as  the  gift  of  one  Edin- 
burgh lad  to  another.' 

"  In  spacing  this  inscription  I  would  detach  the 
names  of  Fergusson  and  Burns,  but  leave  mine  in 
the  text.  Or  would  that  look  like  sham  modesty, 
and  is  it  better  to  bring  out  the  three  Roberts?" 

Three  years  before  this,  in  April,  1 891,  Stevenson 
writes  to  Mr.  Craibe  Angus  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the 
chief  organizers  of  the  Burns  exhibition  of  that  city, 
as  follows : 


' '  My  interest  in  Burns  is,  as  you  suppose,  peren- 
nial. I  would  I  could  be  present  at  the  exhibition, 
with  the  purpose  of  which  I  heartily  sympathize ; 
but  the  Nancy  has  not  waited  in  vain  for  me,  I  have 
followed  my  chest,  the  anchor  is  weighed  long  ago, 
I  have  said  my  last  farewell  to  the  hills  and  the 
heather  and  the  lynns  :  like  Ley  den,  I  have  gone 
into  far  lands  to  die,  not  stayed  like  Burns  to  mingle 
in  the  end  with  Scottish  soil.  I  shall  not  even 
return  like  Scott  for  the  last  scene.  Burns  exhi- 
bitions are  all  over.  'Tis  a  far  cry  to  Lochawe  from 
tropical  Vailima. 

But  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

"  When  your  hand  is  in,  will  you  remember  poor 
Edinburgh  Robin  ?  Burns  alone  has  been  just 
to  his  promise;  follow  Burns,  he  knew  best,  he 
knew  whence  he  drew  fire. 

* '  Surely  there  is  more  to  be  gleaned  about  Fer- 
gusson, and  surely  it  is  high  time  the  task  was  set 
about.  I  may  tell  you  (because  your  poet  is  not 
dead)  something  of  how  I  feel :  we  are  three 
Robins  who  have  touched  the  Scots'  lyre  this  last 
century.  Well,  the  one  is  the  world's,  he  did  it,  he 
came  off,  he  is  forever;  but  I  and  the  other — what 
bonds  we  have — born  in  the  same  city;  both 
sickly ;  both  pestered,  one  nearly  to  madness,  one 
to  the  madhouse,  with  a  damnatory  creed  ;  both 
seeing  the  stars  and  the  dawn,  and  wearing  shoe- 
leather  on  the  same  ancient  stones,  under  the  same 
pends,  down  the  same  closes,  where  our  common 
ancestors  clashed  in  their  armor,  rusty  or  bright. 
And  the  old  Robin,  who  was  before  Burns  and  the 
flood,  died  in  his  acute,  painful  youth,  and  left  the 
models  of  the  great  things  that  were  to  come ;  and 
the  new,  who  came  after,  outlived  his  greensickness, 
and  has  faintly  tried  to  parody  the  finished  work. 
If  you  will  collect  the  strays  of  Robert  Fergusson, 
fish  for  material,  collect  any  last  re-echoing  of 
gossip,  command  me  to  do  what  you  prefer — to 
write  the  preface  —  to  write  the  whole  if  you  prefer  ; 
anything,  so  that  another  monument  (after  Burns'  ) 
be  set  up  to  my  unhappy  predecessor  on  the  causey 
of  Auld  Reikie.     You  will  never  know,  nor  will 
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any  man,  how  deep  this  feeling  is  :  I  believe  Fer- 
gussou  lives  in  me.  I  do,  but  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ; 
every  man  has  these  fanciful  superstitions,  coming, 
going,  but  yet  enduring  ;  only  most  men  are  so 
wise  (or  the  poet  in  them  so  dead)  that  they  keep 
their  follies  for  themselves." 

Later  he  writes  :  "The  true  place  (in  my  view) 
for  a  monument  to  Fergusson  were  the  churchyard 
of  Haddington.  But  as  that  would  perhaps  not 
carry  many  votes,  I  should  say  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing sites  :  First,  either  as  near  the  site  of  the 
old  Bedlam  as  we  could  get ;  or,  second,  beside  the 
Cross,  the  heart  of  his  city.  Upon  this  I  would 
have   a   fluttering   butterfly,   and,    I   suggest,   the 

citation. 

Poor  butterfly,  thy  case  I  mourn. 

' '  For  the  case  of  Fergusson  is  not  one  to  pretend 
about.     A  more  miserable  tragedy  the  sun  never 
shone  upon,  or  (in  consideration  of  our  climate)  I 
should  rather  say  refused  to  brighten. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

What  lover  of  Stevenson  can  read  these  pathetic 
references  to  the  first  Robin  without  wishing  to 
know  more  about  him! 

I  was  in  vSan  Diego  when  I  read  Stevenson's  let- 
ters. On  going  to  the  public  library  of  that  city  in 
quest  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson,  I  was 
told  that  no  such  name  as  Robert  Fergusson 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  ;  had  I  not  made  a  mis- 
take ?  A  reference  to  an  encyclopedia  soon  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  man  of  this  name  had  indeed 
lived  and  that  a  volume  of  poems  written  by  him 
had  been  published.  At  the  bookstores  I  fared  no 
better;  none  of  the  publishers'  lists  included  the 
name  of  Robert  Fergusson.  I  then  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Washington,  asking  him  to  get  Fergus- 
son's  poems,  if  possible,  and  telling  him  why  I  was 
so  eager  to  see  them.  In  about  two  weeks  a  regis- 
tered package  came,  and  in  it  was  the  coveted  vol- 
ume, an  edition  published  by  Benjamin  Chapman, 
Philadelphia,  1815;  A.  Small,  printer. 

It  contains  the  life  of  the  author,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  his  writings,  and  there  is  a  "copious 
glossary  annexed. "  I  dare  say  that  this  book  is  not 
rare.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  little  volume  is  very  precious  to  me. 
I  am  not  a  collector,  but  a  lover  of  books  for  what 
they  contain.  On  the  fly-leaf  my  friend  has  writ- 
ten: "  Your  letter  asking  me  to  get  you  a  copy  of 
Fergusson's  poems  reached  me  in  New  York,  and 
looking  for  them  among  the  old  bookstores  pleas- 
antly filled  my  leisure  hours.  I  enjoyed  the  brows- 
ing among  the  old  books,  but  not  a  trace  of  Fer- 
gusson could  I  find  until  I  renewed  the  search  here 


in  Washington.  With  pleasure  I  send  you  the  re- 
sult.    I  recall  Stevenson's  reference  to  Fergusson.  " 

My  book  is  consequently  not  only  a  delight  in 
itself  and  dear  to  me  for  Stevenson's  sake  ( I  have 
loved  him  ever  since  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
"Inland  Voyage"  and  camped  with  him  and 
Modestine  in  the  Cevennes  ),  but  it  is  also  a  souve- 
nir of  a  friend's  kindness  ;  and  henceforth  it  will 
find  a  place  among  my  rarest  treasures. 

Thinking  that  there  may  perhaps  be  others  who 
would  like  to  know  more  of  Fergusson  and  who 
have  not  been  able  to  find  his  works,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  send  to  The  Book-Lover  the  sketch  of  his 
life  and  writings,  as  given  in  the  edition  which  I 
have,  together  with  the  poet's  verses  "On  Seeing  a 
Butterfly  in  the  Street,"  from  which  Stevenson 
takes  the  line  especially  applicable  to  the  poor  lad's 
fate,  and  which  he  suggests  should  be  graven  on 
his  monument.  — Cuthbert  Harrison. 

"advertisement. 
"Ever  since  Fergusson  has  been  known  as  a 
poet,  his  works  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen  ;  but  since  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Burns  have  been  so  universally  read  and  admired, 
his  high  encomiums  on  our  author's  genius  has 
awakened  a  desire  in  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  gen- 
eral to  be  in  possession  of  Fergusson's  works;  and 
the  publisher  has  been  often  solicited  by  those  who 
were  not  natives  of  Scotland  to  furnish  them  with 
copies  of  these  poems.  In  order  to  render  the 
reading  of  the  work  easy  to  those  not  conversant 
with  the  Scottish  dialect,  he  has  published  the  pres- 
ent edition  with  an  ample  glossary  annexed,  which 
has  not  been  done  before;  by  which  means  he 
trusts  that  the  poems  of  Fergusson  may  now  be  read, 
and  their  beauties  enjoyed,  with  as  much  felicity  as 
those  of  Burns. 

"sketch   of  the  life  and  W^RITINGS  of  ROBERT 

FERGUSSON. 

' '  The  author  of  these  poems  lives  now  only  in  the 
literary  world.  We  would  not  present  them  to  the 
public  did  we  not  think  the  perusal  would  give 
pleasure.  Some  short  account  of  this  juvenile 
writer  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  unnecessar}'-, 
for  every  one  wishes  to  know  the  character  of  a 
man  whose  productions  they  admire. 

' '  Robert  Fegusson  was  the  younger  of  two  sons  of 
William  Fergusson,  a  man  of  worth,  but  of  humble 
fortune,  who  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1746, 
where  he  became  employed  as  a  clerk  to  an  up- 
holsterer, and  afterwards  an  accountant  in  the 
British  Linen  Company's  Bank.  Robert  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  September,  1756  ;  his  constitution 
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was,   in   infancy,    very  delicate  ;    however,    being 
sent  to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  so  quick  was  his 
improvement  in  the  English  language,  that  in  half 
a  year  he  was  sent  to  the  high  school,  where  he 
studied  lyatin  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gilchrist  for  four  years.     In  this  time,  although  his 
health  frequently  interrupted  his  attendance,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  class.     He  studied 
two  years  longer  at  Dundee.     His  friends  had  des- 
tined him  for  the  church  ;  he   accordingly,  at  the 
age    of    thirteen,    entered    as    a    student    of    St. 
Andrews  University,  where  he  enjoyed  a  bursary 
endowed  by  a  Mr.  Fergusson,  to  be  conferred  on 
persons   of  the  same  name.     At   St.    Andrews  he 
became   conspicuous   for   the   respectability  of  his 
classical  accomplishments  and  for  those  uncommon 
powers  of  conversation  which  in  his  more  advanced 
years   fascinated    the   associates    of   his   convivial 
hours.     It  was  during  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews 
that  he   first   committed   the   sin   of  rhyme.     His 
juvenile  verses  were  thought  to  possess  considerable 
merit,  and  even  the  professors,  it  is  said,  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  him.     The  abilities  of  young  Fer- 
gusson  secured   him   the   regard    of   Dr.    Wilkie, 
author  of  "Epigoniad,"  and  at  that  time  professor 
of    natural    philosophy   in   the   University   of   St. 
Andrews.     At  the  same  time,  although   from  the 
ardor  of  his  genius   Fergusson   made   respectable 
advances   in   literature   and   science,  he   felt   little 
pleasure    in    scholastic    requirement    and     study : 
pleasure  was  his   aim;  he  was  the  companion,  or 
rather  the  leader  of  every  frolic,  and  satirical  attacks 
on  his  instructors  were  among  the  first  inspirations 
of  his  muse.     At  the  end  of  four  years'  residence 
in  St.  Andrews,   his  bursary  having  expired,  and 
his  father  having  died  two  years  before,  Robert  re- 
signed all  thoughts  of  pursuing  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in  Edin- 
burgh,  without   any  plan   or   regular  prospect  of 
future  pursuit.     After  indulging  for  a  con.siderable 
time  in  vain  expectations   of  obtaining   some  em- 
ployment, he  attempted  the  study  of  law.     A  study 
the  most  improper  for  him,  and  in  which  he  made 
little  or  no  progress  ;  for  a  genius  so  lively  could 
not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  that  dry  and  seden- 
tary  profession.     Leaving   Edinburgh   he   paid    a 
visit  to  an  uncle  at  Aberdeen,  whose  condition  in 
society  might  have  enabled  him  to  procure  for  his 
relative  some  reputable  situation.     Although  a  man 
of    considerable     opulence,    however,     Mr.    John 
Forbes   received    Robert   into   his   house    with    no 
higher   feelings   of    friendship   than    the   common 
offices  of  hospitality  imply;  and   when   the  unfor- 
tunate boy's  outward  appearance  became  unsuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Forbes'  household,  even  that 


very  limited  effort  of  liberality  was  withdrawn. 
Fergusson  received  notice  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
fit  guest  for  his  uncle 's  table  ;  and  having  written 
a  letter  from  a  petty  ale-house  in  the  neighborhood, 
full  of  the  ardent  expressions  which  such  an  insult 
extorted  from  his  heart,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
Edinburgh,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his 
pocket.  To  a  high-spirited  mind  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  such  a  treatment  should  have 
thrown  him  into  a  fever.  Having,  however, 
recovered  from  this,  his  natural  animation  of  spirits 
returned,  and  although  he  was  confined  to  the 
miserable  drudgery  of  a  copying  clerk  in  a  public 
office,  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  service  of  the 
muses.  His  poems  were  for  the  most  part  published 
in  Ruddiman' s  Weekly  Magazine,  and  were  received 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  with  rapture  as  the 
productions  of  a  second  Allan  Ramsay.  His  poetry 
soon  gained  him  the  society  of  the  witty  and  the 
ga}^,  which  was  still  farther  extended  by  his  agree- 
able manners,  pleasantry,  and  power  of  conversation. 
With  the  best  good  nature,  with  such  modesty,  and 
the  greatest  goodness  of  heart,  he  was  always 
sprightly,  always  entertaining.  His  powers  of 
song  were  very  great  in  a  double  capacity.  When 
seated  with  some  select  companions  over  a  bowl, 
his  wit  flashed  like  lightning,  struck  the  hearers 
irresistibly,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  These 
qualifications  were  his  ruin,  they  led  to  a  strain  of 
dissipation  that  at  length  ended  in  lunacy,  the 
immediate  cause  of  which,  however,  was  a  fall 
from  a  staircase  whereby  his  brain  was  aflfected. 
He  died  i6th  of  October,  1774,  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Edinburgh,  where  not  one  of  the  friends 
or  associates  of  his  convivial  hours  were  to  be  found 
to  alleviate  his  misery.  Robert  Burns  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Fergusson  in  the  Can- 
ongate  Churchyard,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  : 

"  No  sculptur'd  marble  here  nor  pompous  lay, 
No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust. 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way, 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust." 

"  Had  his  life  been  spared  to  a  more  mature  age 
much  might  have  been  expected  from  his  early  and 
ardent  genius.  To  attempt  a  character  of  the  works 
of  this  youthful  bard  would  be  equally  vain  as 
difficult.  No  colors  but  his  own  could  paint  it  to 
the  life ;  and  who  in  his  line  of  composition  can 
ever  draw  the  sketch  ?  His  talent  for  versification 
in  the  Scots'  dialect  has  been  exceeded  by  none  — 
equaled  by  few.  The  subjects  he  chose  were  gen- 
erally uncommon,  often  temporary.  His  images 
and  sentiments  were  lively  and  striking,  which  he 
had  a  knack  in  clothing  with  the  most  agreeable 
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and  natural  expressions.  His  compositions  embrace 
the  simplicity  of  Ramsay,  and  the  poetic  fire  of 
Burns ;  a  vein  of  humour  equal  to  either,  and  a 
classic  accuracy  superior  to  both.  His  'Farmer's 
Ingle '  is  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogium.  This 
piece  has  much  of  the  merit  of  Ramsay's  'Gentle 
Shepherd.'  It  is  a  simple,  pleasing,  characteristic 
picture  of  a  Scotch  country  fireside,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  gave  Burns  the  hint  of  his  exquisite 
picture  of  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and 
with  which  our  author's  poem  may  I  think  fairly 
dispute  the  palm.  Fergusson  seems  to  have  had  a 
particular  taste  for  the  burlesque,  and  to  have  culti- 
vated that  taste  with  great  success.  His  'Satur- 
day's Expedition,'  'The  Canongate  Playhouse  in 
Ruins,'  'Auld  Reikie,'  and  several  otheir  pieces 
of  this  description,  not  forgetting  his  epistle  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  have  infinite  merit ;  his  epilogue 
in  the  character  of  an  'Edinburgh  Buck'  was, 
when  it  was  written,  so  happily  characteristic  that 
it  met  with  prodigious  applause.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  '  Last  Will, '  which  contains  much 
local  point  and  humor.  His  Posthumous  Pieces,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  of  a  very  different  description 
from  those  published  in  his  lifetime.  They  embrace 
subjects  of  despair  and  horror,  and  were  doubtless 
written  by  him  when  in  that  state  of  religious  mel- 
ancholy which  preceded  his  lunacy.  When  we 
consider  the  beauties  of  his  pieces  we  think  they 
deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  than  they  are, 

"  ON  SEEING  A  BUTTERFLY  IN  THE  STREET. 

"  Daft  gowk,  in  macaroni  dress, 
Are  ye  come  here  to  shaw  your  face, 
Bowden  wi'  pride  o'  simmer  gloss, 
To  cast  a  dash  at  Reikie 's  cross  ; 
An'  glowr  at  mony  a  twa-legg'd  creature, 
Flees  braw  by  art,  tho'  worms  by  nature  ? 

Like  country  laird  in  citj-  deeding, 
Ye're  come  to  town  to  lear'  good  breeding  ; 
To  bring  ilk  darling  toast  an'  fashion 
In  vogue  amang  the  flie  creation, 
That  they,  like  busket  belles  an'  beaus. 
May  crook  their  mu'  fu'  sour  at  those 
Whase  weird  is  still  to  creep,  alas  ! 
Unnotic'd  'mang  the  humble  grass  ; 
While  }-e,  wi'  wings  new  buskit  trim, 
Can  far  frae  yird  an'  reptiles  skim  ; 
Newfangle  grown  wi'  new  got  form, 
You  soar  aboon  your  mither  worm. 

Kind  Nature  lent  but  for  a  day 
Her  wings  to  make  ye  sprush  an'  gay  ; 
In  her  habauliments  a  while 
Ye  may  your  former  sell  beguile, 
An'  ding  awa'  the  vexing  thought 
O'  hourly  dwyning  into  nought, 
By  beenging  to  your  foppish  brithers, 
Black  corbies  dressed  in  peacocks'  feathers  ; 
Like  thee  they  dander  here  an'  there, 
Whan  simmer's  blinks  are  warm  an'  fair. 


An'  loo  to  snuff  the  healthy  balm 
Whan  E'ening  spreads  her  wing  sae  calm  ; 
But  whan  she  grins  an'  glowrs  sae  dow'r 
Frae  Borean  houff  in  angry  show'r, 
Like  thee  they  scoug  frae  street  or  field, 
An'  hap  them  in  a  Ij-ther  bield  ; 
For  they  were  never  made  to  dree 
The  adverse  gloom  o'  Fortune's  eie. 
Nor  ever  pried  life's  pining  woes, 
Nor  pu'd  the  prickles  wi'  the  rose. 

Poor  Butterfly  !  thy  case  I  mourn, 
To  green  kail-yard  and  fruits  return  : 
How  cou'd  you  troke  the  mav-is'  note 
For  '  penny  pies  all-piping  hot  ?  ' 
Can  lintie's  music  be  compared 
Wi'  the  gruntles  frae  the  City  Guard  ? 
Or  can  our  flow'rs  at  ten  hours'  bell 
The  gowan  or  the  spink  excell .' 

Now  shou'd  our  sclates  wi'  hailstanes  ring. 
What  cabbage-fauld  wad  screen  your  wing  ? 
Say,  fluttering  fairy  !  wer't  thy  hap 
To  light  beneath  braw  Nanny's  cap. 
Wad  she,  proud  butterfl)^  of  May  ! 
In  pity  lat  you  skaithless  stay  ? 
The  furies  glancin'  frae  her  ein 
Wad  rug  your  wings  o'  siller  sheen. 
That,  wae  for  thee  !  far,  far  outvy 
Her  Paris  Artist's  finest  dj'e  ; 
Then  a'  j-our  bonny  spraings  wad  fall. 
An'  j-ou  a  worm  be  left  to  crawl. 

To  sic  mishanter  rins  the  laird 
Wha  quats  his  ha'-house  and  kail-yard, 
Grows  politician,  scours  to  court, 
Whare  he's  the  laughing-stock  and  sport 
O'  Ministers,  wha  jeer  an'  jibe, 
An'  heeze  his  hopes  wi'  thought  o'  bribe. 
Till  in  the  end  they  flae  him  bare. 
Leave  him  to  poortith,  and  to  care. 
Their  fleetchin  words  owr  late  he  sees, 
He  trudges  hame,  repines,  and  dies. 

Sic  be  their  fa'  wha  dirk  thir  ben 
In  blackest  business  nae  their  ain  ; 
An'  may  they  scad  their  lips  fu'  leal. 
That  dip  their  spoons  in  ither's  kail." 


When  some  one  sorrow,  that  is  yet  reparable, 
gets  hold  of  3-our  mind  like  a  monomania  —  when 
5'ou  think,  because  heaven  has  denied  you  this  or 
that,  on  which  you  had  set  your  heart,  that  all  your 
life  must  be  a  blank — oh  !  then  diet  5-ourself  on 
biography — the  biographj-  of  good  and  great  men. 
See  how  little  space  one  sorrow  really  makes  in  life. 
See  scarce  a  page,  perhaps,  given  to  some  grief 
similar  to  5-our  own  ;  and  how  triumphantly  the  life 
sails  on  bej'ond  it  !  You  thought  the  wing  was 
broken  !  Tut — tut  —  it  was  but  a  bruised  feather  ! 
See  what  life  leaves  behind  it  when  all  is  done  !  — 
a  summary  of  positive  facts  far  out  of  the  region 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,   linking  themselves  with 


the  being   of  the   world ! 
medicine  here  ! 


Yes,    biography   is  the 
—  Lord  Lytton. 
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By  Daniel  M.  Tredwell. 

(See  editor's  note,  head  of  first  chapter,  "Privately  Illustrated  Books  —  A  Plea  for  Bibliomania,"  page  257, 

The  Book-Lover  No.  3,  Spring,  1900.) 


We  have  now  another  very  attractive  series  of 
works  on  the  drama  to  describe.  The  entire  col- 
lection is  the  handiwork  of  its  enthusiastic  and  ac- 
complished owner.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Dick,  of  the  firm  of  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  publishers, 
New  York.  Mr.  Dick's  chef  d'ceuvre  is  an  illus- 
trated copy  of  Doran's  "Annals."  It  has  been  ex- 
tended from  four  octavo  to  ninteen  folio  volumes, 
by  inserting  three  thousand  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions. There  are  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
portaits  of  actors  and  actresses,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  very  rare  and  some  unique.  The  con- 
dition of  the  prints  is  superb,  with  an  unusual  per- 
centage of  proofs.  There  are  thirty  extremely  rare 
portraits  of  Garrick  ;  over  one  hundred  of  the  Kem- 
bles;  numerous  rare  ones  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Edmund 
Kean  and  Master  Betty.  There  are  also  quanti- 
ties of  rare  views  of  theaters,  benefit  tickets,  auto- 
graph letters  and  playbills.  This  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  illustrate  with  contemporaneous 
prints.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  be- 
yond all  peradventure  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing Dorans  ever  illustrated.  Next  in  this  col- 
lection is  the  "Bards  and  Reviewers,"  by  Duy- 
ckinck,  New  York,  a  quarto.  This  book  has  been 
extended  to  four  volumes  by  the  addition  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  prints,  mostly  in  proof  state. 
It  contains  ninety  portraits  of  Lord  Byron. 

Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  David  Garrick,"  two  vol- 
umes, octavo,  extended  to  six,  with  over  five  hun- 
dred illustrations — eighty-five  portraits  of  Garrick, 
all  rare — next  comes  under  review.  There  is  not 
an  instance  of  the  violation  of  good  taste  through- 
out this  entire  book.  Charles  MoUoy's  "Life  of 
Edmund  Kean,"  extended  to  five  volumes,  and 
Macaulay's  "History  of  England,"  five  volumes 
extended  to  ten  by  the  addition  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand illustrations,  are  both  delightful  books.  He 
has  also  illustrated  Irving's  "Sketch-Book,"  one. 
volume,  quarto,  artists'  edition.  In  this  volume 
Mr.  Dick  has  brought  together  complete  sets  of 
all  the  plates  engraved  for  the  various  editions  of 
this  work.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  engraving.  The  book  is  extended 
to  five  volumes,  bound  by  Matthews  in  green 
levant.  Also  Greville's  "Memoirs,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, octavo,  is  extended  to  eight.  Bryan's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  and  Engravers"  is  illustrat'jd 


by  three  thousand  illustrations,  consisting  of  origi- 
nal etchings  and  engravings  of  nearly  all  the  en- 
gravers mentioned  in  the  book,  as  Durer,  Rubens, 
Faithorne,  Blooteling,  Houbraken,*  Vertue  and 
others;  also  J.  Heneage  Jesse's  "George  III," 
three  volumes,  extended  to  eight ;  Grove's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians,"  four  volumes,  is 
extended  to  eight ;  also  we  note  "Queens  of  So- 
ciety," "Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society,"  "Literature 
of  Society;"  John  Lothrop  Motley's  "Dutch  Re- 
public and  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,'' 
nine  volumes,  extended  to  fifteen.  All  of  the 
above  described  books  are  amply  illustrated  with 
the  very  best  material. 

Two  features  worthy  of  remark  about  this  col- 
lection are,  first,  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
prints ;  secondly,  none  of  the  books,  except  the 
first  named  (Doran's  "Annals"),  have  had  the  text 
extended.  Mr.  Dick  has  many  illustrated  books 
not  included  in  this  summary.  His  general  librarv 
consists  largely  in  works  on  art  and  the  drama. 

The  collection  of  privately  illustrated  books  on 
the  drama  belonging  to  the  library  of  Hon.  A. 
Oakey  Hall  is  deserving  of  eminent  mention  in 
this  monograph.  Among  them  were  "Shakes- 
peare's Complete  Works,"  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  four 
volumes  extended  to  eight,  seven  hundred  inserted 
prints,  and  "Shakespeare's  Plays,"  edited  by  How- 
ard Staunton,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  prints, 
mostly  portraits ;  also  "The  Stage :  Both  Before 
and  Behind  the  Curtain,"  by  Alfred  Bunn,  three 
volumes,  sixty-eight  prints  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  autographs  added,  including  Charles 
Dickens,  Sheridan  Knowles,  George  the  Fourth, 
Tom  Moore  and  William  the  Fourth;  Thomas 
Betterton's  "History  of  the  Stage,"  including  me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield  and  Nell  Gwynne; 
"Retrospections  of  the  Stage,"  by  John  Bernard, 
manager  of  the  American  Theater  and  secretary  of 
the  Beefsteak  Club,  illustrated  by    sixty-one    in- 


*  Jacob  Houbraken,  tlie  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  who  chiefly 
excelled  in  portraits,  is  more  noted  for  boldness  of  stroke,  brilliancy  of 
color,  and  correct  dra\viiig  than  for  reliable  accuracy.  Lord  Orford 
(Horace  Walpolc)  says  that  Houbraken  was  ignorant  of  English  history, 
was  uninquisitive  into  the  authenticity  of  drawings  transn\itted  to  him, 
and  engraved  everything  sent.  There  are  two  instances  at  least :  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  Secretary  Thurloc  are  tiot  only  spurious,  but  they 
have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  persons  tluy  pretend  to  represent. 
An  anonymous  but  evidently  wellinforuied  writer  in  the  Gi-ntUman's 
Maga.-:ine  says  that  Thurloe's  and  about  thirty  others  are  copied  from 
heads  painted  for  nobody  knows  whom. 
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serted  prints;  Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble's  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress" on  retiring  from  the  stage  in  1817,  illus- 
trated with  seventy  proof  and  other  prints;  also, 
"Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,"  by  Boaden,  one 
hundred  and  three  inserted  prints,  thirteen  differ- 
ent portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  "Memoirs"  of  Jolia 
Bannister,  two  volumes,  eighty  prints,  and  of  J. 
Decastro :  this  is  a  handsome  copy  illustrated  with 
sixty-six  inserted  prints,  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons ;  also  of  David  Garrick,  two  volumes,  with 
many  fine  prints;  "Memoirs"  of  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Jordan,  two  volumes,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
prints  introduced ;  the  interesting  Colman  family,* 
one  hundred  additional  portraits ;  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  ninety-three  theatrical  portraits; 
Mme.  de  Beriot,  many  rare  prints.  There  were 
also  Lord  Byron,  Nell  Gwynne,  John  Ebers,  R.  J. 
Lane,  Joseph  S.  Munden,  George  Vandenhoff, 
David  Wilkie  and  Abraham  Raimbech,  all  illus- 
trated.   This  library  has  been  since  dispersed. 

On  the  drama  there  are  still  many  eminent 
illustrators  to  whom  we  have  only  space  to  refer — 
as  Mr.  J.  W.  Poinier,  Jr.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  has  illustrated  a  large  paper  copy  of  Charles 
Knight's  "Shakespeare"  with  lavish  profusion; 
also  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals,"  by  the  addition  of 
many  rare  portraits ;  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  Gar- 
rick," and  many  others.  Mr.  Poinier  is  an  emi- 
nent and  enthusiastic  Shakespearian  scholar. 

R.  H.  H.  Steele,  of  Jersey  City,  has  also  illus- 
trated some  works  on  the  drama — Dr.  Doran's 
"Annals,"  Shakespeare's  works,  and  others. 

Stephen  H.  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  noted 
copy  of  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals,"  and  other  dramatic 
works,  including  Shakespeare. 

Peter  Gilsey,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  has  illus- 
trated Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "Records"  and  Dr. 
Doran's  "Annals  of  the  Stage."  A  great  many 
fine  prints  have  been  inserted  in  these  works. 

W.  H.  Kemp,  of  New  York,  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  biography. 

T.  W.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  has  illustrated 
a  splendid  copy  of  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals,"  extend- 
ing it  to  ten  volumes,  text  not  inlaid.  This  is 
a  very  worthy  work.    Also  "American  Statesman 

♦Without  attempting  in  any  sense  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
drama,  "an  institution  that  has  developed  intellects  like  Sophocles, 
Terence,  Tasso,  Arioito,  Sheridan,  Shakespeare,  Rev.  James  Townley, 
I,ope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Comeille,  Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe,  etc.,  does 
credit  to  humanity,  whatever  pope  or  priest  may  say."  — John  A. 
Weisse,  M.  D. 

t  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  illustrators  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  reproductive  arts,  the  drama,  to  despair  while  the  biographies  of 
John  Brougham,  Edwin  Booth,  Lester  Wallack,  William  E.  Burton, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Adelaide  Neilson,  Joseph  Jefferson,  E.  L.  Daven- 
port, John  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams, 
Laura  Keene,  Matilda  Heron,  Mary  Anderson,  Clara  Morri.<:,  John 
McCullough,  and  Lawrence  Barrett  are  still  unwritten. 


Series,"  twenty-three  volumes,  is  extended  to 
twenty-seven  by  the  insertion  of  over  fourteen 
hundred  illustrations;  two  copies  of  the  "Book 
Lover's  Enchiridion,"  each  extended  to  three  vol- 
umes by  over  three  hundred  illustrations;  "The 
Enchiridion  of  Wit,"  extended  to  three  volumes, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prints;  Isaac  Disraeli's  "Lit- 
erary Character,"  extended  from  two  to  four  vol- 
umes by  over  three  hundred  illustrations.  Two 
copies  of  "Irvingiana,"  making  a  thick  octavo  of 
the  book.  Also  Augustin  Daly's  souvenir  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  which  was  presented  to  the 
patrons  of  his  theater  on  the  evening  of  the  one 
hundredth  performance,  is  illustrated  by  twenty- 
five  of  the  portraits  of  the  company,  each  portrait 
signed.  It  also  contains  the  press  criticisms  on  the 
play,  and  an  account  of  the  supper  given  on  the 
stage  on  that  evening. 

Ogden  Goelet,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  has 
magnificently  illustrated  copies  of  John  W.  Fran- 
cis' "Old  New  York,"  Joseph  N.  Ireland's  "Rec- 
ords," and  Blanchard  Jerrold's  "Life  of  George 
Cruikshank."  This  collection  contains  many  other 
works,  including  George  Daniels'  "Merrie  Eng- 
land in  the  Olden  Time,"  illustrated  by  the  author, 
and  embracing  the  original  drawings  for  the  en- 
gravings with  some  of  the  rarest  dramatic  por- 
traits. 

Dr.  Dudley  Tenney,  of  New  York,  has  accom- 
plished some  remarkable  work  in  private  illustrat- 
ing. It  has  been  the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  Dr.  Tenney  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  noblest  work  in  this 
department  of  art  has  been  accomplished  by  men 
of  active  business  habits.  He  has  illustrated  Dick- 
ens' works,  all  in  the  original  editions,  enlarging 
them  to  seventy-five  volumes  by  the  addition  of 
prints  from  every  known  edition  and  some  remark- 
able French  prints  and  drawings,  also  many  por- 
traits, and  every  view  mentioned  in  the  work.  It 
was  a  prodigious  undertaking.  It  is  half-bound  in 
calf  by  Smith,  New  York,  in  various  sizes. 

Also  Charles  Dickens'  works,  edition  de  luxe, 
enlarged  to  sixty  volumes. 

Also  "Story  of  Dickens'  Life,"  inlaid  to  seven 
and  a  half  by  ten  and  a  half  inches,  and  enlarged 
with  five  hundred  and  fifteen  inserted  prints  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pen-and-ink  sketches. 

Charles  Dickens'  "Joseph  Grimaldi,"  original 
edition,  inlaid  to  eleven  by  fifteen  inches,  built  up 
to  four  volumes  (bound  in  half-morocco),  contain- 
ing original  drawings,  water-colors,  playbills,  rare 
showcards,  autograph  letters,  etc.  This  is  an  im- 
posing work. 
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He  has  also  illustrated  another  copy  of  Dickens'  collectors  of  New  York.  But  the  greatest,  prob- 
"Life,"  by  Forster,  extending  it  from  three  octavo  ably,  of  all  Mr.  Morrell's  productions  was  the 
to  ten  quarto  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  many  "Autobiography  of  Colonel  John  Trumbull,"  cn- 
hundred  illustrations,  consisting  of  one  hundred  larged  from  one  volume  to  five,  imperial  folio,  by 
portraits  of  Dickens,  twelve  autograph  letters  of  the  insertion  of  one  thousand  portraits,  views,  etc. 
Dickens,  playbills,  music,  views  in  Europe  and  This  was  certainly  a  very  wonderful  book.  It  was 
America,  illustrating  his  travels  in  these  countries,  elegantly  bound  in  full  green  levant,  and  was  pur- 
He  has  also  illustrated  Washington  Irving's  chased  by  John  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York. 
"Memorial,"  extending  it  to  large  quarto,  contain-  Mr.  Hamilton  Cole,*  residing  in  St.  Mark's 
ing  seventy-five  portraits  of  Irving,  besides  nearly  Place,  New  York,  has  a  small,  but  very  select, 
every  person  mentioned  in  the  text;  also  Irving's  library  of  illustrated  books,  all  of  the  finest  edit- 
"Sketch-Book,"  artist's  edition,  enlarged  to  five  ions,  and  the  prints  with  which  they  are  illustrated 
volumes,  each  article  containing  one  or  more  origt-  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  excellence, 
nal  drawings,water-color,  or  pen-and-ink  sketches,  He  commenced  collecting  books  and  prints  about 
by  well-known  artists.  sixteen  years  ago,  and  modestly  styles  himself  an 
Here  also  we  find  the  omnipresent  "Nell  amateur.  To  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  a  man  of 
Gwynne,"  large  paper,  extended  to  two  stout  vol-  the  culture  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Cole  is  an 
umes.  event  in  one's  life  Hkely  to  linger  long  as  a  fund 

William  E.    Burton's    "Life,"  by  William    L.  of  pleasant  memories,  f 

Keese,  extended  to  two  volumes,  containing  much  The  Pickering  edition  of  "Izaak  Walton,"  of 

rare   dramatic    matter,    and    autograph    letters;  1836, two  volumes, octavo,  enlarged  to  seven,  royal 

George  Cruikshank's  "Life,"  by  Jerrold,  extended  quarto,  by  the  addition  of  two  thousand  prints, 

to  four  volumes,  inlaid  to  eleven  by  fifteen  inches,  water-colors,  drawings,  and  many  etchings,  artist 

with  marginal  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  illustra-  proof,  and  on  India  paper,  inlaid  by  Trent,  and 

tions  from  his  works — a  very  entertaining   book,  bound  by  Matthews,  is  a  production  of  that  qual- 

We  have  done  but  feeble  justice  to  the  coUec-  ity  of  the  art  which  recognizes  few  equals.    There 

tion  of  Dr.  Tenney  in  this  brief  sketch.     He  has  is  one  feature,  however,  of  this  book  which  gives 

many  works  in  an  unfinished  state,  not  convenient  it  an  obvious  individuality  above  any  Walton  that 

for  handling,  for  which  he  is  continually  collecting,  we  have  yet  seen.     It  is  the  absence  of  the  usual 

as  Martha  Lamb's  "History  of  New  York  City,"  quota  of  portraits  of  the  clergy.     In  view  of  this 

to  be  enlarged  to  many  volumes ;  "Life  of  John  additional  testimony  to  good    taste,    we    cannot 

Leech,"  "Life  of  Phiz"  (H.  K.  Browne),  and  the  charge  our  friend  with  having  maliciously  exiled 

Abbotsford  edition  of  Scott's  novels.  the  prelatic  orders  from  his  book;  and  yet    the 

Thomas  H.  Morrell  was  for  many  years  one  of  conspicuous  absence  of  these  ubiquists — "gentle- 

the  most  active  illustrators  in  America.     Among  men  of  the  cloth" — will  ever  be  slightly  suggestive 

the  works  illustrated  by    him,  most    conspicuous  of  prepense.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless 

was  Dr.  Francis'  "Old  New  York,"  in  nine    vol-  a  magnificent  book,  and  has  our  fullest  commen- 

umes,  folio.    It  was  sold  to  a  New  York  collector  dations. 

for  $3650.  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  ex-  Mr.  Cole's  collection  of  "Dibdin"  reaches  fifty- 
tended  to  ten  volumes,  quarto,  sold  to  Mr.  Men-  six  volumes,  large  paper,  uncut,  uniformly  and 
zies  (1866)  for  $2000,  from  whom  Mr.  Viele   pur-  richly  bound  by  Matthews  in  full  crushed  levant  of 

chased  it,  and  at  his  death,  in  1873,  it  went  to  Bos-      matchless  beauty.    This  is  nearly  a  complete  set 

ton,  where  it  now  remains.  Pie  illustrated  a  sec-  three  more  volumes  than  are  contained  in  the  just- 
ond  copy  of  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington"  in  ten  ly  celebrated  set  of  Mr.  Menzics,  which  sold  for 
volumes.  This  copy  sold  (1870)  for  $980.  He  also  $1989.  Many  of  them  are  illustrated  by  the  rarest 
extended  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  Stage"  to  five  prints,  some  from  private  plates.  Dibdin's  "Bib- 
volumes,  quarto,  which  he  sold  for  $900;  William  liomania,"  or  "Book-madness,"  reprint  of  the  first 
Coleman's  "Facts  and  Documents  Concerning  the  edition,  enlarged  to  folio,  bound  by  Matthews  in 
Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  one  volume,  quar-  crushed  crimson  levant,  sides  inlaid  and  tooled 
to,  $200;  George    W.    Custis'    "Recollections  of  ,,   ^  .  ..  . .     „       ...     . 

,,,      ,  •        ^         ,,           ^                .,                     ,                          ,,       r  •  Mr.  Cole  died  m  1889.     The  following  statement  of  his  librnry  was 

Washington,        octavo,     three     volumes,     sold       for  made  up  in  iSSo  and  again  in   iSSS.     Mr.   Cole's  library  was  sold  by 

$150;  "New  York  City  During  the  Revolution,"  "T',m' ^^°;• 'If '"■  !vl? 

,                ^                  ATAi              1         1        1                                 „  t  1  lie  Gutenberg  Bible,  one  of  the  marked  features    of   Mr     Coles 

one    volume,    ^^140.         these    books    have     gcnerallv  library,  was  purchased  at  the  nrindU-y  salc  in  1SS4  for  IS.ooo.     It  was 

found  resting-places  in  the  libraries  of  the  mighty  f.f  ^'^^"^""y  ^"■'^ '°  ^^'-  B™y»°"  i^'^'''  f"^  l>4,5oo,  and  at  tiic  sau-  of  hi, 

"  '^                                                                               o      J  library  in  iSgi  It  was  Durchasedbv  W.  K.  Kllsworih  r,^,•  «,.  o™ 


library  in  1891  it  was  purchased  by  W.  y.  KUsworth  for  |i4,8oo. 
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elaborately,  is  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  carefully  selected  prints.  This  is  one 
of  twelve  copies  printed  for  the  Club  of  Odd 
Sticks,  on  Whatman  paper,  1864. 

"The  Book  of  the  Artists:  American  Artist 
Life,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  is  by  immense  odds 
the  most  sumptuous  copy  of  this  work  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  contains  sixteen  hundred 
prints,  autograph  letters,  drawings  and  sketches, 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  text,  enlarged  to 
six  volumes,  quarto,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
portraits,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  prints, 
forty-two  autograph  letters,  twenty-one  sketches 
in  pencil,  inlaid  by  Trent,  and  bound  by  Matthews. 
Now  owned  by  Bayard  Tuckerman. 

Mr.  Cole  has  also  the  "Life  of  Izaak  Walton,"' 
by  Zouch;  Gosden  edition,  1826,  illustrated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  contemporaneous  illustrations ; 
also  the  "Print  Collector,"  by  Maberly,  original 
edition  of  1844,  illustrated  by  original  engravings 
of  Durer,  Rembrandt,  Van  Leyden,  Callot,  Behm, 
Aldegrever,  Wierx  (Wierix),  Waterloo,  Dietricy; 
also  proof  portraits  of  the  artists  mentioned.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

To  meet  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint  Si- 
mon," in  twenty  volumes,  royal  octavo,  in  faultless 
condition,  with  four  hundred  and  forty-three  por- 
traits, nearly  all  proofs,  besides  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  portraits,  proofs  before  letters,  in- 
tended for  the  book,  bound  by  Chambolle  Duru  in 
crimson  pohshed  levant  with  tooled  inside  borders, 
and  watered-silk  linings,  is  a  luxury  likely  to  be 
enjoyed  not  more  than  twice  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  a 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  perfection  of  the 
French  in  the  art  of  engraving  one  century  ago. 
Such  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Cole's  copy  of  this 
famous  book.  It  was  purchased  from  the  collec- 
tion of  an  amateur  in  1869,  $780.  There  are  also 
the  "Life"  of  the  plastic  Sheridan,  illustrated  and 
extended,*  and  a  "Sketch"  of  the  life  of  Goethe, 
the  German  Voltaire;  the  "Dance  of  Death,"  and 
many  others.  It  was  in  this  collection  that  we 
first  saw  an  original  Count  de  Fortsas  Catalogue.! 


♦"Memoirs  of  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  by  Wat- 
kins,  illustrated  by  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  views, 
etc.,  including  many  dramatic  celebrities,  also  autograph  letters  of 
Thomas  and  R.  B.  Sheridan,  in  two  large  volumes,  royal  quarto,  bound 
by  R.  W.  Smith. — Catalogue  of  a  Playwright. 

t  The  most  noted  hoax  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  body  elite  in  liter- 
ature was  that  of  the  Comte  de  Fortsas  sale  catalogue  in  1840.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  inimitable  afifair  is  an  extract  from  Philes' 
'  Philobiblion,"  volume  II,  page  75 

In  the  year  1840  the  book  collectors  in  Europe  were  greatly  excited 
by  the  publication  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Count  J.  N.  A.  de  Fortsas. 
This  little  volume  of  only  fourteen  pages  contained  a  list  of  the  books 
which  formed  the  Count's  collection,  composed  of  fifty-two  articles  only, 


As  to  bindings,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Cole  has 
some  examples  of  Mr.  Matthews  with  Grolier  or- 
namentation which  can  with  difficulty  be  sur- 
passed. The  specialties  of  this  library,  independ- 
ently of  the  illustrated  works,  are  early  editions  of 
the  classics,  bibliography,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gen- 
eral literature,  French  and  English.  Mr.  Cole  has 
also  a  large  professional  library.  * 


each  of  them  unique.  The  Count  would  keep  no  book  in  his  collection, 
if  he  found  it  mentioned  by  any  bibliographer.  No  wonder  the  biblio- 
graphical world  was  excited. 

The  sale  was  to  take  place  in  the  oflBce  of  a  notary  of  Binche,  an 
insignificant  village  of  Belgium.  The  catalogues  were  sent  to  the  great 
collectors  of  France  and  England,  and  each  recipient  supposed  himself 
specially  favored,  and  each  kept  his  own  secret.  It  is  said  that  Brunei, 
Nodier,  Techener,  Renouard,  and  other  bibliophiles  of  Paris  met  in  the 
stage  to  Binche,  each  one  having  hoped  to  steal  away  unnoticed  and 
have  the  game  all  to  himself. 

M.  Castian  of  Lisle,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  treasures  of 
this  sale  (particularly  in  a  work  published  by  Castman  of  Toumay, 
relating  to  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  the  entire  edition  of  which 
had  been  suppressed,  this  copy  fortuitously  being  saved),  seemed  a  little 
incredulous  about  this  wonderful  collection,  and  took  the  precaution  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  he  was  passing  through  Toumay  concerning  the 
book,  and  called  on  the  publisher.  M.  Castman  had  forgotten  it,  but 
his  foreman  recollected  it,  and  the  author,  M.  Ch.  Lecocq,  perfectly. 
This  at  once  silenced  his  suspicions. 

The  Baron  de  Reiflfenberg,  then  the  director  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Brussels,  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  some  of  these  treas- 
ures, which  was  granted.  His  commission  to  purchase  covered  the 
entire  catalogue,  save  seven  articles  which  were  thought  to  be  too  free 
for  a  public  library.  One  enthusiastic  bookseller  made  the  journey  to 
Binche  from  Amsterdam,  only  to  see  one  volume,  the  "  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,"  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  on  vellum.  The  Princess  de  Ligne, 
anxious  to  destroy  the  record  of  her  ancestor's  achievements,  and  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  grandmothers  of  the  best  families  in  the 
State,  wrote  to  M.  Voisin  to  buy  No.  48  at  any  price  :  "  Achetez,  je  vous 
en  conjure,  a  tout  prix,  les  Sottises  de  Notre  Polisson  de  Grandpere." 

The  Roxburghe  Club  was  represented ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
every  book  from  the  catalogue  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  taste 
or  weakness  of  some  distinguished  collector,  and  each  one  was  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  catalogue  through  the  post. 

Tradition  says  that  the  good  people  of  Binche,  seeing  their  town 
invaded  by  a  rusty  and  serious-looking  set  of  strangers,  all  inquiring  for 
the  office  of  the  same  notary,  who  had  no  existence,  began  to  suspect 
some  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  State,  and  consulted  about  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  as  many  of  them  as  their  limited  accommodations 
would  permit  under  confinement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sale  the  newspapers  contained  a  notice  that 
the  bibliographical  world  would  learn  with  regret  that  the  library  of 
Count  de  Fortsas  would  not  be  sold,  the  town  of  Binche  having  resolved 
to  keep  it  together  in  honor  of  the  collector,  their  townsman. 

The  force  of  the  hoax  could  go  no  further.  For  the  whole  afifair  was 
a  hoax.  The  Count  de  Foftsas  was  a  myth  —  his  chateau,  his  passion, 
his  success  in  bibliographical  pursuits  were  apocryphal.  And  yet  M. 
Chalons,  a  French  collector,  admitted  to  a  stageful  of  bibliophiles, 
whom  he  met  on  the  road,  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Count. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  witty  practical  joke. 

*  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Cole,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  not 
entirely  pertinent  to  our  subject,  may  not,  however,  be  without  interest 

to  the  book-lover. 

"  Nbw  York,  December  20,  1880. 
"  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  note. 
The  work  commonly  known  as  the  '  Poliphile  '  was  published  at  Venice 
by  Aldus,  in  1499.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  that 
press.  In  the  beauty  of  the  designs  with  which  it  is  profusely  embel- 
lished, and  in  the  elegance  and  tastefulness  of  the  wood  engravings,  it  is 
considered  to  be  without  a  rival  among  the  publications  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  favorite  with  collectors.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  perfect  copy  printed  upon  vellum  in  the  librarj-  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Charles  Nodier,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a 
copy  for  a  few  francs,  made  the  work  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  little 
romance  entitled  '  Franciscus  Columna,'  the  name  of  the  supposed 
author-  The  second  edition  was  printed  at  the  same  press  in  1545. 
There  are  also  French  translations  published  in  folio  in  1546,  1554,  1561, 
and  in  quarto  in  1600,  and  in  imperial   octavo,  1804  ;  also  an  English 
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The  unreserved  freedom  with  which  we  were 
invited  to  range  the  vast  laboratory  of  historic 
wealth  belonging  to  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
demands  from  us  more  than  a  passing  acknowl- 
edgment. Formal,  yet  warm-hearted,  Uberal,  an 
ardent  and  unfeigned  lover  of  books,  and  respon- 
sive to  this  passion  in  others,  no  man  ever  dis- 
played greater  pleasure  or  a  more  genial  enthu- 
siasm than  he  in  unfolding  his  great  storehouse  of 
illustrated  literature  to  us. 

We  here  enter  a  repository  more  distinctly 
American  in  feeling,  fervor,  and  munificence  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen,  and  we  at  once  feel  an  at- 
tachment, by  patriotic  response,  to  a  collection 
which  revivifies  the  significant  eloquence  of  Pitt 
and  Paine  and  Patrick  Henry.  The  first  book  sub- 
mitted to  us  was  the  "Biographies  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"*  by  John 
Sanderson,  Robert  Wain,  and  others,  in  nine  vol- 
umes. This  work  Dr.  Emmet  has  extended  to 
twenty  thick  volumes,  foHo.  For  completeness 
and  detail,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able historical  work  in  the  world.  It  contains  over 
three  thousand  autographs  and  autographic  let- 
ters,   eighteen    hundred    portraits,    many    of    the 


translation,  quarto,  1592.  There  is  now  being  published  at  Paris, 
by  Isidor  r,iseux,  a  French  version  which  will  be  completed  in  ten 
parts,  four  of  which  have  been  issued.  I  possess  the  editions  of  1499, 
1545.  1561,  and  1600,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you. 

"As  to  the  '  Philobiblion,'  it  was  written  by  Richard  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  born  in  1287.  It  is  the  earliest-known 
treatise  upon  the  love  of  books  and  book  collecting,  and  is  therefore 
regarded  with  extreme  delight  by  those  afflicted  with  this  most  charm- 
ing malady. 

"The  earlier  editions  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1473,  in  octavo,  containing  forty-eight  leaves, 
twenty-six  lines  to  the  page. 

"  The  second  edition  was  printed  at  Spires,  in  1483,  in  imperial 
quarto.  It  contained  thirty-nine  leaves,  thirty-one  lines  to  the  page, 
and  is  much  rarer  than  the  first.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  among 
the  rarest  of  the  '  Fifteeners.' 

"  None  of  the  former  editors  of  the  '  Philobiblion  '  appear  to  have 
seen  it,  and  the  very  many  changes  in  the  readings  have  not,  therefore, 
been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  possess  the  editions  of  1473,  1483  ; 
lyeipsic,  1674;  Helmstad,  1703;  I,ondon,  1831  ;  Paris,  1856,  and  the  very 
beautiful  American  edition  by  Plon.  Samuel  Hand,  and  printed  by 
Munsell.  I  think  these  later  dates  are  correct,  but  I  am  writing  from 
memory,  away  from  my  books.  "Yours, 

"  Hamilton  Cole." 

*  A  copy  of  this  work,  extended  to  nine  volumes,  folio,  with  nine 
autograph  letters,  signed,  besides  letters  and  documents  signed,  with  a 
great  many  portraits  and  views,  was  sold  at  the  Morrell  sale  in  1869.  It 
was  bound  in  half-green  morocco,  gilt  edges.     It  fetched  $1,200. 

Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is 
stated  that  nine  were  born  in  Massachusetts ;  eight  in  Virginia  ;  five  in 
Maryland  ;  four  in  Connecticut ;  four  in  New  Jersey  ;  four  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  ;  four  in  South  Carolina  ;  three  in  New  York  ;  three  in  Delaware  ; 
two  in  Rhode  Island  ;  one  in  Maine  ;  three  in  Ireland  ;  two  in  England  ; 
two  in  Scotland  ;  and  one  in  Wales.  Twenty-one  were  attorneys  ;  ten 
merchants ;  four  physicians ;  three  farmers ;  one  clergyman  ;  one 
printer;  sixteen  were  men  of  fortune.  F,ight  were  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  ;  four  of  Yale  ;  three  of  New  Jersey  ;  two  of  Philadelphia  ; 
two  of  William  and  Mary  ;  three  of  Cambridge,  Kngland  ;  two  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  one  of  St.  Omer's.  At  the  time  of  their  deaths,  five  were 
over  ninety  years  of  age  ;  seven  between  eighty  and  ninety  ;  eleven 
between  seventy  and  eighty  ;  twelve  between  si.xly  and  seventy  ;  eleven 
between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  seven  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  one  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  ;  and  the  age  of  two  is  uncertain. 


greatest  rarity,  with  hundreds  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings, fourteen  water-colors  of  American  scenery, 
by  eminent  English  artists  who  accompanied  the 
British  troops  to  America.  These  last  were  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  by 
Dr.  Emmet,  at  $50  each,  and  are  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  work.  There  are,  besides,  many 
hundreds  of  head  and  tail  pieces  on  India  paper 
scattered  through  the  book;  the  original  warrant 
of  King  George,  with  his  signature,  ordering  out 
the  first  troops  to  suppress  insurrection  in 
America ;  an  original  manuscript  of  the  private 
rules  adopted  for  conducting  business  in  Congress 
during  the  contest  for  independence,  in  fourteen 
small  quarto  pages — a  very  interesting  relic;  also 
many  other  original  state  papers,  all  having  the 
greatest  historic  value  and  significance.  It  con- 
tains the  finest  collection  of  autograph  letters  of 
the  signers  in  existence,*  comprising  all,  except 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  showing  the  value  set  upon  the 
autographs  of  some  of  the  signers  by  posterity,  to  recapitulate  the  prices 
paid  for  letters  in  their  handwritings  and  signed  by  them,  at  Thomas  & 
Sons'  salesrooms.  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  November  i,  1878, 
and  present  values  : 

A  letter  of  John  Adams,  September  30,  1778 $10  00  I50  00 

"         "     Josiah  Bartlett,  August  22,  1794 9  00  15  00 

"         "     Carter  Braxton,  December  18,  1783 700  1500 

"          "     Abraham  Clark,  June  17,  1776 1000  15000 

"         "     Samuel  Chase,  September  9,  1777 1900  2500 

"         "     William  Floyd,  July  8,  1778 1600  3000 

"          "     Benjamin  Franklin,  January  9,  1762 12  00  45  00 

"         "     Button  Gwinnett  (signature  only  to  draft  of 

letter 110  00  700  00 

"         "     Lyman  Hall,  September  12,  1785 6000  25000 

"         "     Joseph  Hewes,  December  14,  1772 3750  5000 

"          "     Wm.  Hooper,  July  16,  1782 3250  20000 

"         "     John  Hancock,  July  II,  1778 900  5000 

"         "     Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  (signature  only,  cut  from 

book) 95  00  300  00 

There  is  a  perfectly  unique  letter  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  in  this  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Emmet,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  any  estimate  which 
we  dare  venture  to  state  here. 

A  letter  of  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  January  14,  1769 $21  00  $15  00 

"         "     Lewis  Morris,  May  23,  1794 1000  7500 

"         "     Thos.  Nelson,  April  7,  1782. 1000  2500 

"         "     R.  T.  Paine,  January  9,  1787 1000  2500 

"          "     Wm.  Paca,  February  19,  1779 1600  4000 

"         "     John  Penn,  October  4,  1786 2750  4000 

"         "     Edward  Rutledgc 800  4000 

"         "     Roger  Sherman,  February  14,  1792 2100  75  00 

"         "     Jos.  Smith 1800  4000 

"         "     Thomas  stone,  April  27,  1783 1800  100  00 

•'          "     John  Witherspoon,  April  II,  1772 1100  2000 

<•          "     Wm.  Whipple,  October  3,  1764 1400  2500 

"          "     William  Williams,  March  17,  1772 1500  2500 

"          "     Oliver  Wolcott,  February  29,  1776 12  00  10000 

"          "     Geo.  Walton,  April  22,  1773 1600  2000 

"         "     Geo.  Wythe,  December  22,  1773 1600  4000 

The  figures  on   the  right  are  those  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Benjamin  —  present 

values,  iSgi- 

SoMi!  1-Cxi'ENSiVE  FoRKiCN  BOOKS.  —  A  gcntlcniau  named  Crowles 
expended  over  $10,000  in  illustrating  a  copy  of  Pennant's  "London," 
which  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the  British  Museum.  William 
Bowyer,  renowned  as  the  publisher  of  the  most  co.stly  edition  of  Hume  s 
"  l<;ngland,"  spent  the  leisure  hours  of  thirty  years  in  illustrating 
Macklin's  folio  Bible,  which,  after  his  death,  was  put  up  at  lottery  by 
his  daughter  among  4,000  sulwcriber*,  at  a  guinea  each.  It  contained 
7,000  prints,  representing  specimens  of  the  work  of  (iao  different  engrav- 
ers and  was  bound  up  in  forty-five  stout  volunics.  A  copy  of  Claren- 
don's "  Rebellion  "  was  copiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  S\itherland 
of  Loudon,  at  an  expense  of  150,000!      In   this  work  there  was  one 
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Button  Gwinnett,  of  Georgia,  and  John  Hart,  oi  He  has  also  had  Benson  J.  Lossing's  "Field 
New  Jersey— of  these,  a  signature  only.  Six  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  inlaid  by  Trent,  and  this 
months  may  be  spent  with  profit  upon  this  won-  will  be  extended  to  eighteen  folio  volumes.  It  will 
dcrful  book.  It  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  contain  an  autograph  of  nearly  every  important 
The  additions  to  the  work  since  the  above  estimate  person  mentioned,  with  portrait,  and  thousands  of 
are  certainly  not  less  than  as  much  more,  indepen-  other  illustrations,  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  etc. 
dent  of  the  advance  of  value,  which  certainly  has  As  a  book  for  reference,  its  equal  is  not  like- 
been  threefold.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  new  ly  ever  to  be  formed  again,  nor  could  it  be  possible 
material*  ^°  &^^  together  again  so  much  valuable  material 
The  "Proceedings  of  the  Albany  Congress, '  in  original  documents.  Many  of  the  portraits  were 
I7U  privately  reprinted  especially  for  this  work  specially  taken  for  this  work,  and  no  other  copies 
on  drawing-paper,  in  one  volume,  folio.  The  exist,  while  in  several  mstances  the  ongmals  have 
"Stamp  Act  of  Congress,"  1765,  was  republishcci  been  lost  or  destroyed,  all  of  which    adds    very 

1  r  1;        ,;fV,  ,.,-^r~^<^rii'Tio-c     "Prorppd-  niuch  to  the  value  of  those  here  preserved, 

in  one  volume,  foho,  with  proceecungs.      rroceea  f 

ings  of  the  Congress  of  1774,"  reprinted    for   the  The  historical  value  of  the  material  brought 

volume,  in  one  volume,  folio.     The  "Articles    of  together  by  Dr.  Emmet  is  very  great  indeed,  and 

Confederation,"  in  one  folio  volume.    "Presidents  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  future  student  of  Ameri- 

of  Congress,  1774  to  1789,"  with  the  "Presidents  can  history  that  men  of  means  and  culture  take 

and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  1789  to  pleasure  in  these  collections. 

1864,"  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  each,  specially  There  are  three  distinct  items  in  Dr.  Emmet's 

written  for  the  work  and    printed    on    drawing-  method  with  all  his  illustrated  books — an    extra 

paper,  in  two  volumes,  folio.     "Siege  and  Surren-  title-page  to  every  volume,  with  his  own  imprint ; 

der  of  Charleston,"  1780,  illustrated  by  the  origi-  a  symbolic  frontispiece  for  each  volume;  and  the 

nal  documents  from  General  Lincoln's  papers,  in  insertion  of  head  and  tail  pieces  on  India  paper  at 

one  folio  volume.     "Siege  of    Savannah,"    I779»  every  convenient  place  through  the  entire  book. 

illustrated  by  the  original  documents  from  Geii-  Auxiliary  to  the  above  named,  and  nowise   its 

eral  Lincoln's  papers,  in  two  folio  volumes.  inferior,  except  in  size,  is  his  illustrated  Rufus  W. 

Two  unbound  folio  volumes  complete  with  col-  Griswold's  "Washington    and    His    Generals"*— 

lection  of  autographs,  letters,  and  portraits  of  the  originally  in  two  volumes,    octavo,    extended    to 

members  and  other  original    documents ;    of    the  eight,  folio,  by  original  autograph  letters,  appoint- 

"Continental  Congress"  of   1774,   1789,  five  foUo  ments,  commissions,  reports,  accounts,  and  about 

volumes ;  the  "Annapolis  Convention,"  one    vol-  twenty-four  hundred  additional  illustrations,  extra 

lime,    folio;    the    "Convention    for    Forming  the  title-pages,  frontispieces,  head  and  tail  pieces,  etc. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  one  folio  vol-  There  are  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  the  text 

ume ;  "Washington's  Military   Family,"   one  vol-  of  these  books  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the 

ume    folio.  original  manuscript  instrument  upon  which  it  was 

Dr  Emmet  has  formed  four  sets  of  the  "Auto-  based,  and  also  further  confirmed  by  the  addition 
graphs  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  and  insertion  of  the  page  of  the  newspaper  an- 
pendence  "  The  best  set  is  to  be  bound  in  a  spe-  nouncing  the  event.  We  have  never  seen  so  much 
cial  volume,  to  which  he  has  written  and  has  had  biographical  and  historical  information  as  has 
printed  an  introduction.  This  introduction  is  on  been  here  brought  chronologically  together  in  any 
drawing-paper,  with  initial  letters,  head  and  tail      other  two  works. 

pieces,  etc.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  Winthrop  Sargent's  "Life  and  Career  of  Major 
original  documents  of  almost  priceless  value ;  the  Andre,"  large  paper,  from  one  volume  to  seven, 
binding  will  be  unique  in  a  special  design  of  brass  with  about  two  thousand  illustrations,  prints  and 
and  enamel  work  which  has  been  furnished.  water-colors,  and  original  drawings,  chronologl- 
cally   arranged,   is  an   inimitable   book.    A   large 

ensravingaloue  — the  portrait  of  James  I.  and  his  Queen  — which  cost  .   -.  ^      ^  ,      «tt-    .  r   xt 

80  guineas.    This  noble  work,  with  a  copy  of  Burnefs  "  Reformation,"        papcr   COpy  of   Mary   L.   BoOth  S      HlStOry   of   NcW 

contained  19,000  engravings.    Both  of  these  works,  bound  uuiformlj-  in        York"    is    a    laborioUS    and    CXpCnsivC    WOrk Origi- 

67  volumes,  now  ornament  the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  Librarj'.    There  n       •       ^  1  •     1  .  1  r    ,• 

was  once  a  copy  of  Voltaire's  works,  in  90  volumes,  illustrated  with        nally    Ul    tWO    VOlumCS,    nOW    eight    VOlumCS,     follO. 

12,000  emgravings.    This  is  said  to  have  been  the  labor  of  twenty  years. 

The  celebrated  bibliomaniac,  George  Henry  Freeling,  illustrated  a  copy  *  Among  the    illustrations  of  this  work  may  be  mentioned  portraits 

ofthe"  Bibliographical  Decameron,"  extending  it  from  three  to  eleven  of  Major-Geuerals  Nathaniel  Greene,  Horatio  Gates,  Baron  de  K.lb. 
volumes  which  Dibdin  said  was  the  most  stupendous  triumph  ot  book  Israel  Putnam,  Krancis  Marion,  Hugh  Mercer,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Henry 
ardor  with  which  he  was  acquainted.-^t)0/J7W»v«,  Sabine's  BibliopoHst,  Knox,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Joseph  Warren,  Baron  Steuben, 
Vol  lU  page  172.  Anthony  Wayne,  John  Stark,  Philip  Schuyler, 
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Dr.  Francis'  "Old  New  York"  is  illustrated  up  10 
five  volumes,  octavo,  and  has  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  author,  in  one  extra  volume,  with 
about  six  hundred  and  twenty  choice  prints,  por- 
traits, and  twenty-four  water-colors.  We  remark 
also  "Maryland  Historical  Series,"  in  thirty-four 
volumes;  Irving's  "Washington,"  extended  to  ten 
volumes,  octavo,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  por- 
traits of  Washington;  and  "Biographical  Sketch 
of  G.  C.  Verplanck,"  by  Daly,  with  many  illustra- 
tions. 

Philip  Freneau's  "Poems"  is  extended  to  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  two  hundred  prints,  besides 
head  and  tail  pieces.  These  poems  were  written 
during  the  Revolution,  and  were  noted  for  their 
satire.  "Death  of  James  Wolfe,"  by  Sabine,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  prints,  octavo,  bound  by  Brad- 
street  ;  also  "The  Shippen  Papers,"  three  volumes, 
profusely  illustrated.  "Loyalist's  Poetry  of  the 
Revolution,"  by  Sargent,  one  volume,  is  extended 
to  two  by  a  beautiful  selection  of  illustrations, 
mostly  proof.  There  is  also  Henry  A.  Brown,  on 
the  "One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia."  We  can  conceive  of  no  more 
beautiful  American  series  than  the  sixty-two  folios 
above  described. 

Dr.  Emmet's  career  as  an  illustrator  began 
with  Boydell's  "Shakespeare."  The  nine  folio 
volumes  were  extended  to  twenty  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  over  three  thousand  Shakespearian 
characters  and  views,  with  eighty  portrait-  of 
Shakespeare.  This  is  a  stupendous  work.  There 
will  never  be  an  end  of  the  Shakespearian.  It  is 
halt-bound  in  crimson  morocco  by  Bradstreet. 

But  the  most  significant  work  of  Dr.  Emmet's 
life,  in  books,  is  three  illustrated  volumes,  dedi- 
cated one  to  each  of  his  sons.  They  are  illustrated 
by  painted  portraits  in  miniature,  nearly  uniform, 
and  vignettes;  also  with  autograph  letters  and 
many  water-color  views,  and  a  table  of  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Emmet  family.  They  are  entitled,  re- 
spectively, "The  Life  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
and  His  Son,  John  P.  Emmet:  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  for  His  Son,  John  Duncan 
Emmet;"  "Life  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet:  Illus- 
trated by  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  for  His  Son, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet ;"  and  "Life  of  Robert  Em- 
met :  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Addis  Ernmet  for  His 
Son,  Robert  Emmet."  They  are  profusely  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  the  usual  extra  title  and 
symbolic  devices.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more 
appropriate  memorial  from  a  father  to  his    sons 


than  these  three  matchless  volumes.  May  they 
long  remain  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  his  patriotic 
family ! 

The  preceding  sketch,  while  it  does  enumerate 
the  most  important,  does  not  include  all  the  illu.5- 
trated  books  of  Dr.  Emmet.  How  he  managed  to 
accomplish  so  much — so  vast  an  amount  of  work 
— amid  the  complexities  of  an  extensive  medical 
practice  is  a  mystery  to  all  his  overworked  friends. 
He  has  in  the  meantime  produced  several  works 
of  the  highest  merit  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Independently  of  the  foregoing.  Dr.  Emmet's 
library  contains  a  great  number  of  the  early  and 
rare  editions  of  American  historical  works.  He 
also  has  an  extensive  professional  library. 

The  fastidiousness  of  Samuel  P.  Avery,  of  New 
York,  as  an  illustrator,  is  too  well  known  by  the 
craft  to  require  any  indorsement  at  our  hands ;  he, 
however,  disclaims  the  offensive  title  of  Granger- 
ite,  and  we  thoroughly  concur  that  the  illustrator 
of  books  by  original  sketches,  and  water-color 
drawings  of  Meissonier,  Detaille,  Breton,  Corot, 
De  Neuville,  and  others,  ranks  above  an  obsequi- 
ous Grangerite.  But  Mr.  Avery  has  illustrated 
and  possesses  many  illustrated  books  coming  with- 
in our  subject  range. 

He  has  added  to  the  large-paper  copy  of  Al- 
fred Sensier's  "Life  of  Jean  Francois  Millet," 
Paris,  1881,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
etchings,  lithographs,  photogravures  (after  Mil- 
let's pictures),  portraits,  and  autograph  letters  of 
artists,  making  it  a  work  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit.  The  etchings  are  by  many  artists,  as  Brac- 
quenil,  Flameng,  Cootry,  Le  Rat,  Lessore,  He- 
douin,  and  some  of  Millet's  own ;  he  has  also  illus- 
trated Sensier's  "Life  of  Rousseau,"  Paris ;  "Sou- 
venirs sur  M.  Rousseau,"  par  Sensier,  Paris,  1872; 
seventy  etchings  added,  eight  after  Rousseau's  pic- 
tures by  himself,  Chauvel,  Greux,  Martial,  Gau- 
cherel,  Lefort,  Waltorer;  autograph  letters,  por- 
traits, etc.  Paul  Gavarni,  "L'Homme  et  L'ocu- 
vre,"  par  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Paris. 
1873,  about  twenty  illustrations  added  (mainly 
lithographs  by  Gavarni),  extra  portraits,  auto- 
graphs also  by  Goncourt.  These  are  oeuvres  sans 
tachc. 

"M.  Manet,"  par  Edmond  Bazire,  illustrations 
d'apres  les  originaux  et  gravures  de  Guerard, 
Paris,  1884,  with  extra  etchings  by  Manet,  Des- 
boutin,  Fracois  Bracquenil,  also  portraits  and 
autograph  letters. 

"Golden  Apples  of  Hesperus,"  W.  J.  Linton, 
with  original  pencil  and  water-color  drawings  by 
the  author-editor,  views  of  his  house  at  Appledore, 
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his  studio,  painting-room,  etc.  "At  the  Sign  of 
the  Lyre,"  by  Austin  Dobson,  London,  1885,  with 
nineteen  marginal  sketches  (aquarelles)  in  water- 
color,  by  A.  Brennan.  Mr.  Avery  has  all  of  Lin- 
ton's books  illustrated ;  some  are  yet  unbound, 
others  are  bound  by  Alfred  Matthews,  Stikcman, 
and  KaufTman.  Here  is  also  a  copy  of  the  John 
Murray  edition  of  Washington  Irving's  "Knicker- 
bocker," London,  1821-22;  boupQ  in  red  morocco, 
double  hand-tooled,  by  Charles  Murton.  It  con- 
tains an  autograph  of  Irving  as  follows: 

"To  Mrs.  Thomas  Moore, 

From  her  sincere  friend, 

Washington  Irving. 
Londofi,  July  //,  1824.'" 

Mr.  Avery  has  made  of  his  copy  of  Washington 
Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York" 
a  book  so  beautiful  that  it  hai  taken  among  biblio- 
philes the  name  of  its  proprietor,  and  is  known  as 
Mr.  Avery's  "Knickerbocker."  It  is  the  GroHer 
Club  edition,  extra  illustrated,  with  original  draw- 
ings in  the  text  and  paintings  on  the  edges  of  the 
volumes  by  George  H.  Boughton,  and  bound  by 
Zaehnsdorf.  There  are  inserted  original  poems 
in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Browning,  Andrew 
Lang,  William  Black,  and  Austin  Dobson. 

By  Mr.  Dobson,  in  first  volume : 

Shade  of  Herrick,  Muse  of  Locker, 

Help  me  sing  of  Knickerbocker  ! 

Boughton,  had  you  bid  me  chant 

Hymns  to  Peter  Stuyvesant ! 

Had  you  bid  me  sing  of  Wouter, 

He,  the  onion-head,  the  doubter ! 

But  to  rime  of  this  one, —  Mocker! 

Who  shall  rime  to  Knickerbocker  ? 

Naj^  but  where  my  hand  must  fail, 

There  the  more  shall  j'ours  avail ; 

You  shall  take  your  brush  and  paint 

All  that  ring  of  figures  quaint  — 

All  those  Rip  Van  Winkle  jokers, 

All  those  solid-looking  smokers. 

Pulling  at  their  pipes  of  amber, 

In  the  dark-beamed  Council  Chamber. 

Only  art  like  yours  can  touch 

Shapes  so  dignified     *     *     *     and  Dutch ; 

Only  art  like  yours  can  show 

Hotv  the  pine-logs  gleam  and  glow, 

Till  the  firelight  laughs  and  passes 

'Twixt  the  tankards  and  the  glasses, 

Touching  with  responsive  graces 

All  those  grave  Batavian  faces  — 

Making  bland  and  beatific 

All  that  session  soporific. 

Then  I  come  and  write  beneath, 

Boughton,  he  deserves  the  wreath  ; 

He  can  give  us  form  and  hue  — 

This  the  i\Iuse  can  never  do  ! 


By  Robert  Browning,  also  in  first  volume : 

But  truth  —  truth  —  that's  the  gold,  and  all  the  good 

I  find  in  fancy  is  —  it  serves  to  set 
Gold  —  inmost,  glint- free  —  gold  which  comes  up  rude 

And  rayless  from  the  mine.     All  fume  and  fret 
Of  artistry  beyond  this  point  pursued 

Brings  out  another  sort  of  burnish  —  yet 
Always  the  ingot  has  its  very  own 

Value  —  a  sparkle  struck  from  truth  alone. 

By  William  Black,  in  second  volume: 

Dear  Friend  : 

Of  all  good  things  you're  most  deserving. 

But  this  appeal  is  quite  un-Irving ; 

The  only  Knickerbockers  I  know 

Are  those  made  up  and  sold  by  Kino  : 

And  where  the  link  'twixt  New  York  History 

And  grouse  and  salmon,  that's  the  mystery. 

I  give  it  up  :  I  have  no  text ; 

I  can  not  preach  ;  call  on  the  next. 

By  Andrew  Lang,  also  in  second  volume: 

Alma  Quels, 
How  I  wish  upon  the  whole 

I'd  been  fated 
To  have  lived  where  not  a  soul 

Agitated  ! 
That  my  birth  had  but  occurred 

In  a  nation 
Where  they  did  not  know  the  word 

Demonstration  ! 

Among  the  foreign  binders  represented  in  Mr. 
Avery's  library  are  Meunier,  Paris ;  Joly,  Paris ; 
Magnin,  Lyons ;  Canape-Belz,  Paris ;  Basquet, 
Brussels ;  Cuzin,  Paris ;  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  Paris ; 
Cobden-Sanderson,  London ;  Cope,  Paris ;  Amand, 
Paris;  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  London;  Niedree,  Paris; 
Pagnant,  Paris ;  Carnage,  London ;  and  many 
others. 


TO  CARLYLE. 

Thou  strangest  one  of  lettered  men, 
Whose  scathing  tongue  and  piercing  pen 
No  mercy  had  for  vain  pretense, 
Thou  mov'st  us  less  with  love  than  awe  ; 
Yet  no  one  could  before  thee  draw 
Without  enlargement  of  his  sense  ; 
Without  sensations  such  as  ne'er 
Before  had  stirred  his  spirit's  air; 
Without  conviction,  too,  that  here 
Was  one  who  dared  to  be  sincere  — 
A  stern,  unflinching  soul,  whose  blow 
Spared  neither  self,  nor  friend,  nor  foe. 
A  Prophet,  thou,  who  strov'st  to  teach 
The  deepest  truths  mankind  can  reach  ; 
Who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  try 
To  compromise  with  any  lie, 
Whate'er   might  threaten  or  beseech  ; 
And  whose  unwonted,  thunderous  speech 
Will  furnish  man  with  generous  store 
Till  Earth  and  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
•From  "  Moods  and  Other  Verses,"  by  Edward  R.  Taylor. 
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THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

In  the  year  1854,  soon  after  I  had  established 
myself  in  the  book  publishing  business  in  Nassau 
Street,  a  pleasant  looking  young  man  called  on  me 
one  day,  with  a  small  MS.  of  his  verses,  which  he 
desired  me  to  publish. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  as  the  youthful  aspirant 
to  authorship  was  then  barely  eighteen  years  of 
age;  however,  being  pleased  with  his  sprightly 
address  and  the  neat  chirography  of  his  MS.,  I 
glanced  over  the  pages  and  frankly  told  him  that 
it  was  commercially  hazardous  for  publishers  to 
risk  their  money  in  publishing  volumes  of  poetry, 
especially  of  a  beginner  and  one  so  young  as  he. 
I  said  to  him,  however,  that  I  would  submit  the  MS. 
to  my  reader,  who  was  at  that  time  the  late  George 
Ripley,  then  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribmie. 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  who  now  ranks  among  our  best 
American  poets. 

Young  Aldrich  called  a  few  days  later  (trem- 
bling, as  he  afterwards  told  me )  to  learn  the 
reader's  opinion  of  his  first  poetical  effort.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  informing  him  that  it  was  decidedly 
favorable,  and  I  would  print  and  publish  a  small 
edition,  which  I  did,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Bells,"  by  T.  B.  A. 

The  volume  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  and 
although  there  was  not  much  money  in  it  to  either 
author  or  publisher,  there  was  no  loss. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  just  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Bells."  A  gentleman  friend  of 
the  author,  in  order  to  get  up  a  boom  in  the  interest 
of  the  book,  called  at  different  bookstores  and 
found  they  had  no  copies  of  the  book  for  sale.  On 
his  way  down  town  the  next  day,  he  called  again 
on  the  same  booksellers,  who  promised  to  lay  in 
supplies,  as  a  favorable  notice  of  the  book  had 
appeared  in  the    Tribune  and  the  Evenifig  Mirror. 

On  the  following  day  he  surprised  the  clerk  in 
one  of  the  stores  by  telling  him  he  wanted  twelve 
or  fifteen  copies.  The  offer  was  made  to  send  for 
them  the  next  day,  but  the  zealous  friend  said  that 
would  not  do,  as  he  wished  to  write  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  each  book  and  send  them  all  by  express  that 
afternoon. 

While  they  were  talking  the  proprietor  of  the 
store,  who  had  heard  the  conversation,  came  for- 
ward, and  said  there  were  ten  or  twelve  copies 
under  the  counter.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
but  to  buy  the  books.  The  young  poet  in  relating 
this  incident  to  me,  afterwards  said  that  his  friend 
never  before  had  so  much  of  one  thing  that  he 
wanted  so  little  of. 


Young  Aldrich 's  next  poem  had  an  interesting 
history.  It  was  called  the  Ballad  of  Baby  Bell. 
The  author  at  that  time  was  only  nineteen  years 
old.  He  sent  it  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  to  several  other  leading  periodicals,  and  finally 
to  t\iQ  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  great  commercial 
paper  which  is  found  in  the  counting-room  of  all 
the  leading  wholesale  merchants  and  men  ■  of 
finance. 

The  young  poet  soon  after  received  a  note  from 
the  editor,  Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  enclosing  five 
dollars,  and  saying,  that,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  buy 
poetry  for  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  that  com- 
modity not  being  adapted  to  its  commercial  col- 
umns, but  he  further  wrote,  "I  like  the  poem  so 
much,  I  will  print  it."  Aldrich  could  easily  sell 
such  a  poem  now  for  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
story  of  the  exquisite  Ballad  of  Baby  Bell  is  founded 
on  fact,  the  beautiful  child  being  a  near  relative  of 
the  author. 

Young  Aldrich  was  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  his 
native  place,  preparing  for  college,  when  the  death 
of  his  father  necessitated  other  arrangements.  He 
was  then  placed  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Charles  L. 
Frost,  of  the  firm  of  Frost  &  Forrest,  commission 
merchants,  in  their  counting-room  in  New  York. 
But  the  drudgery  of  mercantile  life  did  not  suit  his 
poetical  fanc}',  his  taste  not  being  adapted  to  "the 
sugar  trade  and  cotton  line. ' ' 

The  "Ballad  of  Baby  Bell  and  Other  Poems" 
was  published  in  1856  by  G.  W,  Carleton.  The 
volume  became  very  popular  and  is  now  included 
in  a  beautifully  illustrated  collection  of  the  author's 
complete  poetical  writings  just  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

On  its  first  appearance,  the  poem  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens  (whose 
Sparrowgrass  Papers  I  had  recently  published),  he 
made  an  appointment  with  the  j'oung  poet  to  come 
to  his  place  of  business  in  Warren  Street,  and  meet 
Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  who  had  read  the  poem,  and 
had  written  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  expressing  a  desire  to 
know  the  author.  Aldrich  said  that  Halleck  was 
most  delightfully  kind  and  complimentary. 

Mr.  Aldrich 's  next  venture  was  a  novelette 
entitled  "Daisy's  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  It." 
This  was  published  by  my  then  firm  in  1856,  and 
as  Mr.  Aldrich  was  becoming  favorably  known  as 
an  author,  I  thought  there  was  little  risk  in  print- 
ing two  thousand  copies.  It  was  a  taking  title, 
sufficiently  happy  I  thought,  to  sell  that  number  of 
copies  ;  and  had  previously  been  printed  as  a  serial 
in  The  Home  Journal.  The  book  was  a  failure,  but 
it  is  fair  to  admit  the  author  had  little  confidence  in 
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its  success.  He  managed  to  sell  about  one-half  the 
edition,  the  remainder  we  sold  to  a  neighboring 
publisher  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  purchaser  bound  the  copies  up  with  another 
work  of  the  same  size  entitled  ' '  The  Stain  of  Birth, ' ' 
and  lettered  the  volume,  "The  Stain  of  Birth  and 
Daisy's  Necklace."  Mr.  Aldrich  picked  up  the 
volume  one  day  on  a  bookstand  and  his  disgust  at 
finding  himself  in  such  company  was  unbounded. 
I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  Dollar 
Gift  Bookstore  dodges,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  constantly  buying  remainders  and  when  the 
volumes  were  too  thin  to  bring  a  dollar,  would 
bind  two  or  three  volumes  together ;  this  was  the 
last  of  "Daisy's  Necklace"   and  what  came  of  it. 

Soon  after  this  young  Aldrich  decided  to  retire 
from  mercantile  life  and  embark  in  literature  as  a 
business.  He  was  first  engaged  to  write  literary 
notices  in  the  New  York  Evenhig  Mirror^  at  that 
time  a  fashionable  afternoon  paper,  conducted  by 
Hiram  Fuller,  the  author  of  the  volume  "Belle 
Britain."  He  died  not  long  ago  in  London,  where 
he  was  conducting  The  Metropolitafi,  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

After  this  Mr.  Aldrich  engaged  with  my  firm  as 
a  reader  of  MSS.  and  other  literary  work.  About 
this  time  he  sent  some  poems  to  The  Home  Journal, 
which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  the  editor,  introduced  to 
its  readers  in  a  very  flattering  manner.  A  habit 
Mr.  Willis  always  indulged  in,  when  young  writers 
sent  in  contributions  in  prose  or  poetry,  that  he 
really  liked. 

Mr.  Willis  afterwards  suggested  to  his  partner. 
Gen.  Geo.  P.  Morris,  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  him  to  see  young  Aldrich  and  secure  him  if 
possible  as  assistant  editor  of  The  Home  Journal. 
Mr.  Morris  acted  upon  this  hint,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Aldrich  accepted  that  position.  Mr.  Willis  lived 
at  Idle- Wild  and  came  to  the  city  about  twice  a 
month. 

The  second  year  Aldrich  was  virtually  editor-in- 
chief.  General  Morris  having  gone  South  on  a  pro- 
longed trip.  Aldrich  was  engaged  on  The  Joicrnal 
about  six  months  before  he  saw  Mr.  Willis. 

One  day  as  he  sat  in  the  editorial  sanctum, 
stretched  out  on  three  chairs,  each  foot  on  a  chair, 
placidly  smoking  a  cigar  and  lazily  looking  over 
the  exchanges,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  gentleman, 
who  said,  "Is  this  Mr.  Aldrich?  My  name  is 
Willis." 

The  young  autocrat  of  an  editor  was  very  much 
embarrassed  for  the  moment,  but  the  famous  poet, 
who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  took  the  situation  in 


at  once,  and  soon  put  him  entirely  at  ease.  In  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  young  editor  felt  as  if  he  had 
known  the  editor-in-chief  all  his  life. 

The  desk  at  which  Mr.  Aldrich  wrote  while  with 
The  Home  Journal  was  at  one  time  used  by  James 
Aldrich,  another  poet,  but  no  relation.  It  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and 
by  James  Parton,  who  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Willis'  sister,  Fanny  Fern.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
and  a  tradition  in  The  Hotne  Journal  ofl&ce,  that  the 
same  desk  should  have  been  occupied  by  these 
three  distinguished  authors,  Poe,  Parton,  and 
Aldrich.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Hojne  Journal, 
a  writer  who  was  an  attach^  of  the  paper  at  the 
time  of  Aldrich's  sub-editorship,  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

' '  Aldrich  was  proud  and  of  an  independent  spirit. 
He  hated  cant  and  humbug  ;  was  genial,  affable, 
considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
frank,  outspoken ;  and  to  a  fault  was  he  generous 
in  his  dealings  with  every bod3^  It  is  not  siu-pris- 
ing  that  a  man  with  such  traits,  backed  with  a  love 
of  truth,  and  with  his  refined  poetic  temperament, 
made  many  friends  and  kept  them.  All  of  those 
who  worked  at  neighboring  desks  with  Bailey 
Aldrich  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  are  rejoiced 
at  his  advancement  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  in 
worldly  matters." 

Mr.  Aldrich  remained  on  The  Home  Journal  about 
three  years,  when  he,  with  some  young  literary 
associates,  became  proprietors  of  a  new  paper  called 
the  Saturday  Press,  Henry  Clapp,  who  was  a  man 
well  known  at  the  time  in  journalistic  circles,  was 
editor-in-chief.  Among  the  associates  were  Charles 
F.  Brown  ( ' '  Artemus  Ward  " ) ,  Fitz-James  O  'Brien, 
George  Arnold,  Edward  Wilkins  and  William 
Winter,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  the  latter, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

There  were  about  twenty  young  literary  people 
connected  with  the  Saturday  Press.  There  was  no 
cash-book  or  other  account  books  kept,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  expense  of  a  bookkeeper.  Whatever  money 
was  received  went  into  the  hands  of  whichever 
proprietor  happened  to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Aldrich  once  told  me  that  Mr.  Clapp  could  not 
sleep  in  the  morning,  while  he,  being  young  and  in 
excellent  health,  slept  until  about  nine  o'clock. 
Through  this  habit  he  got  little  or  nothing  of  the 
money  which  came  in  for  advertisements,  as  Mr. 
Clapp,  being  the  first  on  hand,  confiscated  the 
receipts. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Aldrich  became  connected 
with  the  Atla?itic  Monthly,  as  a  contributor,  and 
was  shortly  considered  as  a  permanent  member  of 
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the  staff.  At  that  time  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
were  the  publishers  of  this  great  magazine,  and 
James  Russell  lyOwell  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Aldrich 
has  in  his  possession  a  very  complimentary  letter 
from  the  latter,  accepting  his  first  contribution. 

On  Mr.  Lowell's  retirement  Mr.  James  T.  Fields, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  on  the  failure  of  its  founders,  in 
1857,  became  also  editor-in-chief. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  the  now  popular  novelist, 
was  made  assistant  editor  in  1866,  and  subsequently 
succeeded  Mr.  Fields  as  principal  editor.  Mr. 
Howells  retired  in  1880,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  this  great  exponent  of  the  best  literature  of 
the  day,  then  the  property  of  its  present  publishers, 
Houghton,  MifBlin  &  Co.,  was  under  the  exclu- 
sive editorial  control  of  Mr.  Aldrich. 

One  of  Mr.  Aldrich 's  clever  successes  was  the 
Persian  poem,  which  G.  W.  Carleton  published, 
entitled  "The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth."  I  once  asked  Mr.  Aldrich  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Carleton 's  trade-mark,  which  then  first  appeared 
on  the  title-page  of  that  book.  He  told  me  it  was 
found  looking  through  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Lane's  "Arabian  Nights,"  where  they  were  search- 
ing for  emblem  and  devices  with  which  to  decorate 
the  book,  and  among  the  rest  was  a  little  Arabic 
word  which  was  placed  on  the  title-page  for  orna- 
ment. Neither  author  nor  publisher  knew  its 
meaning  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  Arabic 
for  "books." 

Mr.  Aldrich's  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  has  been 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  writings.  It  has  already 
passed  through  twenty-three  large  editions.  The 
book  gives  a  very  faithful  account  of  the  author's 
school  days.  There  is  very  little  invention  in  the 
story.  It  is  indeed  a  history  of  his  own  career, 
some  of  the  lesser  details  and  the  names  only  being 
fictitious.  Most  of  the  localities  described  were 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  the  people  who  figure 
in  it  were  his  neighbors  and  well-known  towns- 
people. 

All  Mr.  Aldrich's  books,  whether  prose  or  poetry, 
have  a  steady  and  increasing  sale. 

In  one  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  letters  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs.  Such  a  tribute,  from  such 
a  source,  is  praise  indeed :  "I  have  been  reading 
some  of  Aldrich's  poems  this  evening,  and  find 
them  rich,  sweet,  and  imaginative  in  such  a  degree 
that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  fresher  sympathies,  in 
order  to  taste  all  the  delight  that  every  reader 
ought  to  draw  from  them.  I  was  conscious,  here 
and  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly  dared  to 
breathe  upon." 


The  recent  elegant  edition  of  "Aldrich's  Poeti- 
cal Works,"  which  is  so  exquisitely  illustrated 
by  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club,  is  open  before  me  as  I 
write.  It  is  the  perfection  of  typography  and  bind- 
ing, never  yet  surpassed  by  the  Riverside  Press, 
from  whence  it  comes.  I  read  inscribed  on  the 
title-page,  "To  J.  C.  Derby,  my  early  friend  and 
first  publisher.     T.  B.  Aldrich." 

Surely  no  more  acceptable  memento  could  have 
been  given  me  than  this  token  of  remembrance 
from  the  Poet-Editor,  whom  I  first  met  thirty  years 
ago. 

—  From  J.  C.  Derby's  "Fifty  Years  Among 
Authors,  Books,  and  Publishers." 


AN  ALDRICH  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
the  list  opens  with  a  description  of  "The  Bells," 
A  Collection  of  Chimes,  published  in  1855.  This 
volume  contained  Chatterton  and  My  Highland 
Mary  ;  then  followed  ' '  Daisy 's  Necklace  and  What 
Came  of  It"  (1857),  "The  Course  of  True  Love 
Never  Did  Run  Smooth"  (1858),  "The  Ballad  of 
Baby  Bell"  (1859),  " Pampinea  and  Other  Poems  " 
(1861),  "Out  of  His  Head":  A  Romance  ( 1862), 
etc.  In  all  there  are  over  forty  items.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  bibliography  deals  with  those 
works  of  Mr.  Aldrich  which  have  found  their  way 
into  foreign  languages.  "Prudence  Palfrey  "  was 
translated  into  Dutch  in  1875,  and  into  French  in 
the  same  year.  Many  of  his  other  works  have  been 
translated  into  French,  notably  "The  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,"  which  was  translated  by  T.  Bentzou  in 
1883,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "Un  Ecolier 
Am^ricain."  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even 
Swedish  publishers  have  also  reproduced  some  of 
his  stories  and  poems. 

We  have  known  Book-love  to  be  independent  of 
the  author,  and  lurk  in  a  few  charmed  words  traced 
upon  the  title-page  by  a  once  familiar  hand  — 
words  of  affectionate  remembrance,  rendered  it 
may  be,  by  change  and  bereavement,  inexpressibly 
deal  !  Flowers  in  books  are  a  sweet  sign,  and  there 
is  a  moral  in  their  very  withering.  Pencil-marks 
in  books  frequently  recall  scenes,  and  sentiments, 
and  epochs  in  young  lives  that  never  come  again. 
The  faint  line  portrays  passages  that  struck  us 
years  ago  with  their  mournful  beauty,  and  have 
since  passed  into  a  prophecy.  Thoughts  and 
dreams  that  seem  like  a  mockery  now  are  thus 
shadowed  out.  — Auon. 
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THREE  PARODIES. 

LA    P'TITE    BAB'linETTE. 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  M.  P.) 
"Lap'tite  Bab'linette,  m'sieu' ?  You  say  how 
com'  she  here  —  my  leetla  sunshine?  Voila !  I 
tell  you.  Allons,  there  is  a  girl  at  P'ort  Retraite 
so  beautiful,  mon  Dicu!  Holy!  she  was  fine 
always  to  see — la  pauvre  Angele  !  But,  Mother 
of  Heaven,  she  have  a  lover — a  vaurien!  Eh 
bien,  m'sieu',  a  man  is  a  man  —  comme  ca  !  What 
you  t'ink?  —  one  day  she  have  a  leetla  chile. 
Enfin !  there  is  troub'  —  there  is  the  grand  ex- 
plode. Dis  done,  m'sieu',  the  grand 'pere  of  she  — 
he  have  the  heart  of  flint — sacr^ !  he  drive  her 
from  the  door — God  of  Love  ! — to  the  snow — so 
cold!  Ah,  la paiivre !  she  die  —  the  game  for  her 
is  done!  Quel  mort — what  death!  Yes!  And 
the  chile?  —  thunder  !  how  she  cry  !  Alors,  comes 
a  moose  to  his  caehe  —  bagosh !  He  take  the 
chile — so  gentil !  he  hold  her  safe  —  mais,  like 
that — patte  en  V air.  He  trot-trot — Jesu  !  he 
make  a  grand  journey  that  night  —  Mother  of 
Heaven  !  he  do  a  Hell-to-split  gait !  Bien,  m'sieu', 
straight  to  Tonpiac  he  come  —  chut!  what  makes 
three  hundre'  mile  to  a  moose?  —  straight  to 
m'sieu'  le  cure. 

' '  Hein  —  you   not   believe  ?     Holy   smoke  !    but 
3'ou  make  me  angry  !     I  go  !  " 

And  the  Scarlet  Hills  echoed  from  afar  his  song  : 
Oh  !  the  moose  in  a  trap  and  the  moose  who  goes 
free :  — 

Tire-1-on  !    tire-la  !  la  !  la  ! 
When  the  trap  it  is  loosed  —  Oh  !   the  moon  and  a 
tree  ! 

Voila     Tire-1-on  !  tire-la  ! 

CUPID 'S    WAKING. 

(After  George  Meredith.) 
This  is  the  tantalizing  thing  to  the  pursuers  of 
Beauty  ;  when  she  is  found  she  becomes  a  habit, 
an  assumption  ;  only  at  rare  moments  does  the 
elusive  goddess  appear  to  strike.  He  is  then  no 
pursuer,  he  is  the  slave,  yet  happier  than  when 
still  a  hunter.  The  tactic  assumption  waits  a 
query  to  proclaim  "She  is  beautiful,"  unless  the 
little  God  of  Love  should  oust  the  disdainful, 
strengthen  the  passionate — and  there  is  love 
indeed.  But  such  love,  ye  pretty,  simpering 
maids  is  never  yours.  Beauty  alone  has  that  tactic 
acknowledgment.  Mere  prettiness  chatters  like  a 
bell  with  a  thousand  tongues  clicking  out  the  fair 
one's  prettiness,  and  leaves  no  place  for  the  great 
Awakening  from  the  sleep  of  disdain  to  the  herald- 
ing of  Love.  Beauty  alone,  with  the  key  of 
ecstasy,  can  free  the  half-fledged  cupid  on  its  way. 


Chr>'salis-like  and  ready  for  the  butterfly,  Cupid 
lay  rosy  in  Bertram's  heart,  but  only  waiting  for 
the  time  to  burst  his  case,  and  emerge  masterful 
and  eager  to  test  the  battlements  of  Evelyn's 
soul.  He  had  but  to  knock  at  the  postern  to  be 
be  admitted,  unconditioned ;  she  would  have  made 
no  terms,  and  would  have  asked  none.  The 
chrysalis  took  wings  the  day  he  saw  her  stretched 
asleep,  palely  smiling,  the  fortress  doors  ajar, 
and  one  porcelain,  delicate  hand,  waiting  loosely 
to  be  kissed.  *  *  *  The  key  to  the  castle  is 
won  by  stealth  ;  to  take  more  were  treachery  ere 
yet  the  defender  is  awake. 

LUCILLA. 
(After  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.) 

Lucilla  lay  on  a  sofa,  her  head  wrapped  in  a  white 
Shetland  shawl.  She  pressed  her  delicate  fingers 
against  her  thin  temples,  where  the  ripples  of  brown 
hair  still  waved  in  heavy  masses.  Her  Dante  fell 
on  the  ground.     She  made  no  attempt  to  pick  it  up. 

"A  few  more  minutes,"  she  whispered,  "and 
James  must  be  back.  Oh !  this  suspense,  what 
killing  work  it  is  !  How  long  he  has  worked  with 
no  recognition  from  the  unheeding  world  outside  — 
and  as  Professor,  with  a  settled  income,  lifted 
above  sordid  worries " 

The  squeak  of  boots  upon  the  staircase  made  the 
poor,  overwrought  woman  leap  from  her  couch. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  man  who  entered  timidly, 
unwinding  a  knitted  scarf  from  his  neck. 

"James,"  she  cried,  sobbing,  "have  you  got  the 
appointment?  " 

The  man  made  no  answer  to  his  wife's  appeal. 
He  selected  a  chair  out  of  the  range  of  her  eyes, 
and  let  his  head  drop  on  his  hands. 

"I  have  withdrawn  my  application,"  he  said. 

"Impossible!"  she  gasped.  "Oh,  my  dearest, 
for  the  love  yoa  bear  me,  do  not  kill  me  outright," 

The  husband  started  from  his  seat,  strode  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  little  room,  the  planks 
creaking  under  his  tread. 

"Lucilla,  in  heaven's  name  don't  make  it  harder 
for  me  than  it  is,"  he  groaned.  "  Night  and  day  I 
have  fought  the  matter  out  with  my  conscience.  For 
our  love's  sake,  yes,  but  for  honor's  sake,  how  can 
I  take  my  stand  in  open  competition  against  the 
fortunate  of  the  earth?  Even  to  you  I  have  not 
confessed  the  secret  of  my  tainted  origin.  *  *  * 
Lucilla,  my  father  was  a  pork  butcher.     *     *     *" 

The  poor  wife's  head  drooped.  But  she  cast  her 
shawl  aside,  rose  and  staggered  to  her  feet.  He 
bent  forward.  She  seized  his  head  in  her  hands 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  bald  spot:  "My  noble 
James  !  "  she  murmured.  —  Academy. 
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(From  "Books  Condemned  to   Be  Burnt,"  by  J. 
Anson  Farrer.) 

The  eighteenth  century,  which  saw  the  abolition, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  abolition,  of  so  many  bad  cus- 
toms of  the  most  respectable  lineage  and  antiquity, 
saw  also  the  hangman  employed  for  the  last  time  for 
the  punishment  of  books.  The  custom  of  book 
burning,  never  formally  abolished,  died  out  at  last 
from  a  gradual  decline  of  public  belief  in  its  efficacy ; 
just  as  tortures  died  out,  and  judicial  ordeals  died 
out,  and,  as  we  may  hope,  even  war  will  die  out, 
before  the  silent,  disintegrating  forces  of  increasing 
intelligence.  As  our  history  goes  on,  one  becomes 
more  struck  by  the  many  books  which  escape  burn- 
ing than  by  the  few  which  incur  it.  The  tale  of 
some  of  those  which  were  publicly  burnt  during  the 
eighteenth  century  has  already  been  told ;  so  that 
it  only  remains  to  bring  together,  under  their  vari- 
ous heads,  the  different  literary  productions  which 
complete  the  record  of  British  works  thus  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  hangman. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  I/Ong  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Commons  constituted  itself  the  chief 
book-burning  authority;  but  the  House  of  IvOrds 
also,  of  its  own  motion,  occasionally  ordered  the 
burning  of  offensive  literary  productions.  Thus, 
on  March  29,  1642,  they  sentenced  John  Bond,  for 
forging  a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
Charles  I.  at  York  from  the  Queen  in  Holland,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  Hall  door  and 
in  Cheapside,  with  a  paper  on  his  head  inscribed 
with  "A  contriver  of  false  and  scandalous  libels," 
the  said  letter  to  be  called  in  and  burnt  near  him  as 
he  stood  there. 

On  December  i8,  1667,  they  sentenced  William 
Carr,  for  dispersing  scandalous  papers  against  IvOrd 
Gerrard  of  Brandon,  to  a  fine  of  ^1,000  to  the 
King,  and  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet,  and  ordered 
the  said  papers  to  be  burnt. 

On  March  17,  1697,  a  sentence  of  burning  was 
voted  by  them  against  a  libel  called  Mr.  Bertie's 
Case,  with  some  Remarks  on   the  Judgment    Give?i 
Therein. 

Sometimes  they  thought  in  this  way  to  safeguard 
not  merely  truth  in  general,  or  the  honor  of  their 
House,  but  also  the  interests  of  religion ;  as  when, 
on  December  8,  1693,  they  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hangman  the  very  next  day  a  pamphlet  that 
had  been  sent  to  several  of  them,  entitled  A  Brief 
but  Clear  Confutation  of  the  Trinity,  a  copy  of 
which  possibly  still  lies  hid  in  some  private  libra- 
ries, but  about  which,  not  having  seen  it,  I  can 
offer  no  judgment.     At  that  time  lyords  and  Com- 


mons alike  disquieted  themselves  much  over  reli- 
gious heresy,  for  in  1698  the  Commons  petitioned 
William  III.  to  suppress  pernicious  books  and 
pamphlets  directed  against  the  Trinity  and  other 
articles  of  the  Faith,  and  gave  ready  assent  to  a 
Bill  from  the  Lords  "for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pressing of  atheism,  blasphemy,  and  profaneness." 
But  it  would  seem  that  these  efforts  had  but  a 
qualified  success,  for  on  February  12,  1720,  the 
Lords  condemned  a  work  which,  "in  a  daring, 
impious  manner,  ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  all  revealed  religion,"  and  was  called  A 
Sober  Reply  to  Mr.  Higgs'  Merry  Arguments  from 
the  Light  of  Nattire  for  the  Tritheistic  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  with  a  Postscript  Relating  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Waterland.  This  work,  which  was  the  last  to 
be  burnt  as  an  offense  against  religion,  was  the 
work  of  one  Joseph  Hall,  who  was  a  gentleman  and 
a  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  King,  and  in  this  way 
won  his  small  title  to  fame. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
House  of  Lords  had  come  to  assume  a  more  active 
jurisdiction  over  the  Press.  Thus  in  1702,  within 
a  few  days  we  find  them  severely  censuring  the 
notorious  Dr.  Drake's  History  of  the  last  Parlia- 
mefit,  begun  ijoo ;  somebody's  To7n  Double 
returned  out  of  the  Coicntry ;  or,  The  True  Picture 
of  a  Modern  Whig;  Dr.  Blinke's  violent  sermon, 
preached  on  January  30,  1701,  before  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  ;  and  a  pamphlet  inviting 
over  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  In  the  same  month 
they  condemed  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  a  book 
entitled  Animadversions  upoji  the  two  last  30th  of 
Jamcary  Sermons:  one  preached  to  the  Ho7iorable 
House  of  Commons,  the  other  to  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  In  a  letter.  They  resolved  that  it 
was  "a  malicious,  villainous  libel,  containing  very 
many  reflections  on  King  Charles  I.,  of  ever- 
blessed  memory,  and  tending  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Monarchy." 

But  the  more  general  practise  was  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  seek  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
House  in  the  consignment  of  printed  matter  to  the 
flames  ;  a  concurrence  which  in  those  days  was  of 
far  more  easy  attainment  over  book-burning  or 
anything  else  than  it  is  in  our  own  time,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be  in  the  future.  It  would  also  seem  that 
during  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  generally  the 
House  of  Lords  that  took  the  initiative  in  the 
time-honored  practise  of  condemning  disagreeable 
opinions  to  the  care  of  the  hangman. 

The  unanimity  alluded  to  between  our  two 
Houses  was  di<5played  in  several  instances.  Thus 
on  November,  16,  1722,  the  Commons  agreed  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Peers  to  have  burnt  at  the 
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Exchange  the  Declaration  of  the  Pretender,  begin- 
ning :  "Declaration  of  James  III.,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  all  his  loving 
Subjects  of  the  three  Nations,  and  to  all  Foreign 
Princes  and  States,  to  serve  as  a  F'oundation  for  a 
Lasting  Peace  in  Europe,"  and  signed  "James 
Rex."  In  this  interesting  document  George  I. 
was  invited  to  quietly  deliver  up  his  possession  of 
the  British  throne  in  return  for  James'  bestowal  on 
him  of  the  title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions, 
and  the  ultimate  succession  to  the  same  title  in 
England.  The  indignation  of  the  Peers  raised 
their  effusive  loyalty  to  fever  point,  and  they 
promptly  voted  this  singular  document  ' '  a  false, 
insolent,  and  traitorous  libel,  the  highest  indignity 
to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  George,  our 
lawful  and  undoubted  sovereign,  full  of  arrogance 
and  presumption,  in  supposing  the  Pretender  in  a 
condition  to  offer  terms  to  his  Majesty  ;  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  honor  of  the  British  nation,  in  imagining 
that  a  free,  Protestant  people,  happy  under  the 
government  of  the  best  of  princes,  can  be  so 
infatuated  as,  without  the  utmost  contempt  and 
indignation,  to  hear  of  any  terms  from  a  Popish 
bigoted  Pretender."  But  was  it  loyalty  or 
sycophancy  that  could  thus  transmute  even  George 
I.  into  "the  best  of  princes  "  ? 

A  less  serious  cause  of  alarm  to  their  loyalty 
occurred  in  1750,  when  certain  Constitutional 
Queries  were  "earnestly  recommended  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  true  Briton."  This 
was  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of 
Culloden  fame,  who  was  in  it  compared  to  the 
crooked-backed  Richard  III. ;  and  it  was  generally 
attributed  to  Lord  Egmont,  M.  P.,  as  spokesman 
of  the  opposition  to  the  government  of  George  II., 
then  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  the 
year  following.  It  caused  a  great  sensation  in  both 
Houses,  though  several  members  in  the  Commons 
defended  it.  Nevertheless,  at  a  conference  both 
Houses  voted  it  "a  false,  malicious,  scandalous, 
infamous,  and  seditious  libel,  containing  the  most 
false,  audacious,  and  abominable  calumnies  and 
indignities  against  his  Majesty,  and  the  most 
presumptuous  and  wicked  insinuations  that  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  the  excellent 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  were  in  danger  under 
his  Majesty's  legal,  mild,  and  gracious  govern- 
ment"  *  *  *  and  that  "in  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  such  abominable  and  seditious  prac- 
tises," it  should  be  burnt  in  New  Palace  Yard  by 
the  hangman  on  January  25th.  Even  a  reward  of 
;^i,ooo  failed  to  discover  the  author,  printer,  or 
publisher  of  this  paper,  the  condemnation  of  which 


rather  whets  the  curiosity  than  satisfies  the  reason. 
I  would  shrink  from  saying  that  a  paper  so  widely 
disseminated  no  longer  exists ;  but  even  if  it  does 
not,  its  non-existence  affords  no  proof  that  in  its 
time  it  lacked  justification. 

But  what  justification  was  there  for  George 
King,  the  bookseller,  who  a  few  years  later  did  a 
verj'^  curious  thing,  actually  forging  and  publishing 
a  Royal  speech  —  ''His  Majesty's  most  Gracious 
Speech  to  both  Hoiises  of  Parlia7nent  on  Thtirsday, 
December  2,  ij§6  ' '  ?  Surely  never  since  the  giants 
of  old  assaulted  heaven,  was  there  such  an  invasion 
of  sanctity,  or  so  profane  a  scaling  of  the  heights 
of  intellect!  What  could  the  Lords  do,  being  a 
patriotic  body,  but  vote  such  an  attempt,  without 
even  waiting  for  a  conference  with  the  Commons, 
"  an  audacious  forgery  and  high  contempt  of  his 
Majesty,  his  crown,  and  dignity-, "  and  condemn  the 
said  forgery  to  be  burnt  on  the  8th  at  Westminster, 
and  three  days  later  at  the  Exchange  ?  How  could 
they  sentence  King  to  less  than  six  months  of 
Newgate  and  a  fine  of  ^50,  though  in  their  gentle- 
ness, or  fickleness,  they  ultimately  released  him 
from  some  of  the  former  and  all  the  latter  penalty  ? 
Happy  those  who  possess  this  political  curiosity, 
and  can  compare  it  with  the  speech  which  the  King 
really  did  make  on  the  same  day,  and  which, 
perhaps,  did  not  show  any  marked  superiority  over 
the  forged  imitation. 

The  next  book  fire  to  which  histor}-  brings  us 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  important  and 
singular  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. I  allude  to  the  famous  Ahrth  Briton, 
No.  45,  for  which,  as  constituting  a  seditious  libel, 
Wilkes,  then  member  for  Aylesbury,  was,  in  spite 
of  his  privilege  as  a  member,  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  (1763).  We  know  from  the  experi- 
ences of  recent  times  how  ready  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  throw  Parliamentarj-  or  popular  privileges 
to  the  winds  whenever  thej-  stand  in  the  way  of 
political  resentment,  and  so  it  was  in  our  fathers' 
times.  For,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  speech  from 
Pitt  against  a  surrender  of  privilege  which  placed 
Parliament  entirelj^  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  the 
Commons  voted,  by  258  to  133,  that  such  privilege 
afforded  no  protection  against  the  publication  of 
seditious  libels.  The  House  of  I^ords,  of  course, 
concurred,  but  not  withoiit  a  protest  from  the  dis- 
sentient minority,  headed  by  Lord  Temple,  which 
has  the  true  ring  of  political  wisdom  ;  and,  like  so 
many  similar  protests,  is  so  instinct  with  zeal  for 
public  liberty  as  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  the 
fundamental  injustice  of  the  existence  of  an  heredi- 
tary chamber.     They'^held  ^it  ' '  highly  unbecoming 
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the  dignity,  gravity,  and  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  as  well  as  of  their  justice,  thus  judicially  to 
explain  away  and  diminish  the  privileges  of  their 
persons,"  etc. 

A  few  days  later  (December  ist)  a  second  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  condemned  No.  45 
to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  common 
hangman.  And  so  it  was  on  the  3d,  but  not  with- 
out a  riot,  which  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  those 
"good  old"  or  turbulent  days;  for  the  mob,  en- 
couraged by  well-dressed  people  from  the  shops  and 
balconies,  who  cried  out,  "Well  done,  boys! 
bravely  done,  boys  !  "  set  up  such  a  hissing,  that 
the  sheriflf's  horses  were  frightened,  and  brave 
Alderman  Hurley  with  difficulty  reached  the  place 
where  the  paper  was  to  be  burnt.  The  mob  seized 
what  they  could  of  the  paper  from  the  burning 
torch  of  the  executioner,  and  finally  thrashed  the 
officials  from  the  field.  Practically,  too,  they  had 
thrashed  the  custom  out  of  existence,  for  there  were 
very  few  such  biirnings  afterwards. 

Wilkes  was  then  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  same  House,  becoming  suddenly 
as  tender  of  its  privileges  as  it  had  previously  been 
indifferent  to  them,  passed  a  resolution,  to  which 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  was 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  pay  no  more 
regard  than  "to  the  oaths  of  so  many  drunken  por- 
ters in  Covent  Garden,"  to  the  effect  that  a  general 
warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious  and  treason- 
able libel  was  not  warranted  by  law.  Such  was  the 
vaunted  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  that,  having  first 
decided  that  there  could  be  no  breach  of  privilege 
to  protect  a  seditious  libel,  they  then  asserted  the 
illegality  of  the  very  proceedings  they  had  already 
justified !  Truly  they  are  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong  who  deem  that  the  chief  glory  of  our  Con- 
stitution lies  in  its  singular  elasticity. 

All  the  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  especially 
No.  45,  have  high  interest  as  political  and  literary 
curiosities.  Comparing  even  now  the  King's 
speech  on  April  19,  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  with  the  passage  in  No.  45  which  con- 
tained the  sting  of  the  whole,  one  feels  that  Wal- 
pole  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  Wilkes 
had  given  "a  flat  lie  to  the  King  himself."  Per- 
haps so ;  but  are  royal  speeches  as  a  rule  conspicu- 
ous for  their  truth?  The  King  had  said:  "My 
expectations  have  been  fully  answered  by  the 
happy  effects  which  the  several  allies  of  my  crown 
have  derived  from  this  salutary  measure.  The 
powers  at  war  with  my  good  brother  the  King  of 
Prussia  have  been  induced  to  agree  to  such  terms  of 
accommodation  as  that  great  prince  has  approved ; 


and  the  success  which  has  attended  my  negotiation 
has  necessarily  and  immediately  diffused  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  through  every  part  of  Europe." 
Wilkes'  comment  was  as  follows  :  "The  infamous 
fallacy  of  this  whole  sentence  is  apparent  to  all 
mankind ;  for  it  is  known  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
did  not  barely  approve,  but  absolutely  dictated  as 
conqueror,  every  article  of  the  terms  of  peace.  No 
advantage  of  anj^  kind  has  accrued  to  that  magnani- 
mous prince  from  our  negotiation ;  but  he  was 
basely  deserted  by  the  Scottish  Prime  Minister  of 
England"  (Lord  Bute).  And,  after  all,  that  truth 
was  on  the  side  of  Wilkes  rather  than  of  the  King 
is  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  House  of  Lords,  soon  after  its  unconstitu- 
tional attack  upon  popular  liberties  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  showed  itself  as  suddenly  enamored  of 
them  a  few  months  later,  when  Timothy  Breck- 
nock, a  hack  writer,  published  his  Droit  le  Roy, 
or  a  Digest  of  the  Rights  and  Prerogatives  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain  (February,  1764). 
Timothy,  like  Cowell  in  James  I.'s  time,  favored 
extreme  monarchical  pretensions,  so  much  to  the 
offense  of  the  defenders  of  the  people's  rights,  that 
they  voted  it  "a  false,  malicious,  and  traitorous 
libel,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  which  we  owe  the  present  happj^  establish- 
ment, and  an  audacious  insult  upon  His  Majesty, 
whose  paternal  care  has  been  so  early  and  so  effectu- 
ally shown  to  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  his 
people ;  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws 
and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms  and  to  introduce 
an  illegal  and  arbitrary  power."  The  Commons 
concurred  with  the  Lords  in  condemning  a  copy  to 
the  flames  at  Westminster  Palace  Yard  and  the 
Exchange  on  February  25th  and  27th  respectively ; 
and  the  book  is  consequently  so  rare  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  no  longer  exists.  Sad  to  say,  the 
Royalist  author  came  to  as  bad  an  end  as  his  book, 
for  in  his  own  person  as  well  he  came  to  require  the 
attentions  of  the  hangman  for  a  murder  he  com- 
mitted in  Ireland. 

The  next  work  which  the  Lower  House  concurred 
with  the  Upper  in  consigning  to  the  hangman  was 
The  Present  Crisis  with  Regard  to  America  Con- 
sidered (February  24,  1775)  ;  but  of  this  book  the 
fate  it  met  with  seems  now  the  only  ascertainable 
fact  about  it.  It  appears  to  enjoy  the  real  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  last  book  condemned  by 
Parliament  in  England  to  the  flames  ;  although  that 
honor  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for  the  Commercial 
Restraints  of  Ireland,  by  Provost  Hely  Hutchinson 
(1779 )  ;  a  claim  which  will  remain  to  be  considered 
after  a  brief  survey  of  the  works  which  in  Scotland 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  saw  fit  to  punish  by  fire. 
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The  first  order  of  this  sort  was  dated  November  lu  1706  two  works  were  condemned  to  the  Mer- 

16,  1700,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang-  cat  Cross :     (i)  Ari  Account  of  the  Buryiing  of  the 

man  at  Mercat  Cross  His  Majesty's  High  Commis-  Articles  of  Union  at  Dumfries;  (2)   Queries  to  the 

sion  and  Estates  of  Parliament.  Presbyteriafi  Noblemen,  Baro?is,  Burgesses,  Minis- 

In  the  same  way  was  treated  A  Defense  of  the  ters,  and  Commissioners  in  Scotland  who  are  for  the 

Scots   abdicating   Darien,   including  an   Answer  to  Scheme  of  an  Incorporating    Union  with  England, 

the   Defense  of  the   Scots   Settlement  there,  and  A  Hutchinson's  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland, 

Vindication  of  the  same  pamphlet,  both  by  Walter  published  in    1779,  and  reviewing  the  progress  of 

Herries,    who    was    ordered    to    be   apprehended.  English  misgovernment,  proved  the  correctness  of 

More   interesting    to   read   would   doubtless   be    a  Molyneux' prognostications  nearly  a  century  before, 

lampoon,  said  to  reflect  on  everything    sacred    to  "Can    the   history  of  any  fruitful  country  on  the 

Scotland,  and  burnt  accordingly,  which  was  called  globe,"  he  asked  (and  the  question  may  be  asked 

Caledonia;  or,  the  Pedlar  turned  Merchant.  still ),  "enjoying  peace  for  fourscore  years,  and  not 

Dr.  James  Drake,  whose  Memorial  of  the  Church  visited  by  plague  or  pestilence,  produce  so  many 

of  England  was  burnt  in   England  in   1705,  pub-  recorded  instances  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 

lished  a  work  two  years  earlier  which  stirred  the  and  of  the  reiterated  want  and  misery  of  the  lower 

Scotch  Parliament  to  the  same  fiery  point  of  indig-  orders  of  the  people  ?    There  is  no  such  example  in 

nation.     This  was  his  already  mentioned  Historia  ancient  or  modern  history." 

Anglo-Scotica  :     an   impartial   History  of   all  that  That  a  book  of  such  sentiments  should  have  been 

happened    between    the    Ki7igs    and    Kingdoms     of  burnt,    as   easier  so  to  deal  with  than  to  answer, 

England  and  Scotland  from   the  begi?i?iing  of  the  would  accord  well  enough  with  antecedent  proba- 

Reign    of   William   the   Conqueror  to  the  Reigti  of  bility ;    but,   inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  record 

Queen    Elizabeth    (1703).     This  stout   volume   of  in   the    Commons'  Jour ?ials,  the   probability  must 

423  pages  Drake  printed  without  any  date  or  name,  remain   that   Captain   Valentine    Blake,   M.  P.   for 

pretending  that  the  manuscript  had  come  to  him  in  Galway,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the   Times  of  February 

such   a   way   that   it   was   impossible   to  trace  its  14,  1846,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  assert  the 

authorship.     He  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Edward  Sey-  fact,  erroneously  identified  the  fate  of  Hutchinson 's 

mour,  one  of  Queen  Anne's  commissioners  for  the  anonymous  work  with  the  then  received  version  of 

then     meditated    and    unpopular    union    between  the  fate  of  the  work  of  Molyneux.     The  rarity  of 

the  two  kingdoms.     It  gave  the  gravest  offense,  the  first  edition  of  the  Commercial  Restraints  may 

and    was   burnt   at    the    Mercat    Cross    on    June  well  enough  accord  with  other  methods  of  suppres- 

30th    for    containing    ' '  many    reflections    on   the  sion  than  burning. 

sovereignty     and     independence     of    this     crown  ZXz^  Pr^^^^^Z  Owz-y,  therefore,  of  1775,  must  retain 

and   nation."     But,    apart   from   the   history  that  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  last  book  to  be 

attaches  to  it,  I  doubt  if  any  one  could  regard  it  condemned  to  the  public  fire ;  and  with  it  a  prac- 

with  interest.  tise  which  can  appeal  for   its   descent  to  classical 

No  less  offense  was  given  to  Scotland   by   the  Greece  and  Rome  passed  at  last  out  of  fashion  and 

English   Whig    writer    William    Attwood,    whose  favor,    without    any    actual    legislative    abolition. 

Superiority   and  Direct   Domi?iion  of  the  Imperial  When,  in  1795,  the  great  stir  was  made  by  Reeve's 

Crown  of  England  over  the  Crown   and  Ki?igdotn  Thoughts  on  English   Governme?it,  Sheridan's  pro- 

of   Scotland,   the   true   Foundation    of   a    Coynplete  posal  to  have  it  burnt  met  with  little  approval,  and 

Union  reasserted  {i^o^),  was  burnt  as  "scurrilous  it  escaped  with  only  a  censure.     Reeve,  president 

and   full   of    falsehoods,"  whilst  a  liberal   reward  of  an  association  against  Republicans  and  Levelers, 

was  voted  to  Hodges  and  Anderson,  who  by  their  like  Cowell  and  Brecknock  before  him,  gave  offense 

pens  had  advocated  the  independence  of  the  Scotch  by   the  extreme  claims    he  made  for  the   English 

crown.       Ten    years    later    Attwood    contributed  monarch.     The   relation  between    our  two  august 

another    work   to   the   flames,    called    The    Scotch  chambers  and  the  monarchy  he  compared  to  that 

Patriot    Unmasked   (1715).     Attwood  was  a   bar-  between  goodly  branches  and  the  tree  itself:  they 

rister  by  profession,   a  controversialist  in  practise,  were  only  branches,  deriving  their  origin  and  nutri- 

writing   against   the   theories   of   Filmer   and   the  ment  from  their  common  parent ,  but  though  they 

Tories.     He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  old  charters,  might  be  lopped  off",  the  tree  would  remain  a  tree 

and   wrote   an   able   but    inconclusive    answer    to  still.     The  Houses  could  give  advice  and  consent, 

Molyneux'    Case  for  Ireland.     He  last  appears  as  but  the  government  and  its  administration  in  all 

Chief   Justice   in    New   York,    where    he   became  its  parts  rested  wholly  and  solely  with  the  King 

involved  in  debt  and  died.  and  his  nominees.     That  a  book  of  such  sentiments 
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should  have  escaped  burning  is  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  panic  of  Republicanism  then  raging  in 
England ;  but  it  also  shows  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  sensible  indiflference  to  the  power  of  the  pen. 

And  when  wa  think  of  the  freedom,  almost 
unchecked,  of  the  literature  of  the  century  now 
closing,  of  the  impunity  with  which  speculation 
attacks  the  very  roots  of  all  our  political  and  theo- 
logical traditions,  and  compare  this  state  of  liberty 
with  the  servitude  of  literature  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding centuries,  when  it  rested  with  archbishop  or 
Commons  or  Eords  not  only  to  commit  writings  to 
the  flames  but  to  inflict  cruelties  and  indignities  on 
the  writers,  we  can  not  but  recognize  how  propor- 
tionate to  the  advance  we  have  made  in  toleration 
have  been  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  it. 
Possibly  this  toleration  arose  from  the  gradual 
discovery  that  the  practical  consequences  of  wri- 
tings seldom  keep  pace  with  the  aim  of  the  writer 
or  the  fears  of  authority ;  that,  for  instance,  neither 
is  property  endangered  by  literary  demonstrations 
of  its  immorality,  nor  are  churches  emptied  by 
criticism.  At  all  events,  taking  the  risk  of  conse- 
quences, we  have  entered  on  an  era  of  almost 
complete  literary  impunity  ;  the  bonfire  is  as  extinct 
as  the  pillory ;  the  only  fiery  ordeal  is  that  of 
criticism,  and  dread  of  the  reviewer  has  taken  the 
place  of  all  fear  of  the  hangman. 

Whether  the  change  is  all  gain,  or  the  milder 
method  more  effectual  than  the  old  one,  I  would 
hesitate  to  afiirm.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  assert  any  lack  of  burnworthy  books.  The 
older  custom  had  perhaps  a  certain  picturesqueness 
which  was  lost  with  it.  It  was  a  bit  of  old 
English  life,  reaching  far  back  into  history  —  a 
custom  that  would  have  been  not  unworthy  of  the 
brush  of  Hogarth.  For  all  that  we  can  not  regret 
it.  The  practise  became  so  common,  and  lent 
itself  so  readily  to  abuse  by  its  indiscriminate 
application  in  the  interests  of  religious  bigotry  or 
political  partisanship,  that  the  lesson  of  history  is 
one  of  warning  against  it.  Such  a  practise  is  only 
defensible  or  impressive  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  its  use.  Applied  not  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  generation,  in  the  case  of  some  work 
that  flagrantly  shocked  or  injured  the  national 
conscience,  the  book  fire  might  have  retained,  or 
might  still  recover,  its  place  in  the  economy  of 
well-organized  States  ;  and  the  stigma  it  failed  of 
by  reason  of  its  frequency  might  still  attach  to  it 
by  reason  of  its  rarity. 

If  then,  it  were  possible  (as  it  surely  would  be) 
so  to  regulate  and  restrict  its  use  that  it  should 
serve  only  as  the  last  expression  of  the  indignation 
of  an   offended   community   instead   of  the  ready 


weapon  of  a  party  or  a  clique,  one  can  conceive  its 
revival  being  not  without  utility.  To  take  an 
illustration.  With  the  ordinary  daily  libels  of  the 
public  press  the  community  as  such  has  no  concern  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  grudge  them  their  traditional 
impunity.  But  supposing  a  newspaper,  availing 
itself  of  an  earlier  reputation  and  a  wide  circula- 
tion, to  publish  as  truths,  highly  damaging  to 
individuals,  what  it  knows  or  might  know  to  be 
forgeries,  the  limit  has  clearly  been  overstepped  of 
the  bearable  liberty  of  the  press  ;  the  cause  of  the 
injured  individual  becomes  the  cause  of  the  injured 
community,  insulted  by  the  unscrupulous  advan- 
tage that  has  been  taken  of  its  trustfulness  and  of 
its  inability  to  judge  soundly  where  all  the  data  for 
a  sound  judgment  are  studiously  withheld.  Such 
an  action  is  as  much  and  as  flagrant  a  crime  or 
offense  against  the  community  as  an  act  of  robbery 
or  murder,  which  though  primarily  an  injury  to 
the  individual,  is  primarily  avenged  as  an  injury 
to  the  State.  As  such  it  calls  for  punishment,  nor 
could  any  punishment  be  more  appropriate  than 
one  which  caused  the  offending  newspaper  to  atone 
by  dishonor  for  the  dishonor  it  sought  to  inflict. 
Condemnation  by  Parliament  to  the  flames  would 
exactly  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  case  so  rare  and 
exceptional,  and  would  succeed  in  inflicting  that 
disgrace  of  which  such  a  punishment  often  formerly 
failed  by  very  reason  of  its  too  frequent  application. 

APPENDIX. 

After  the  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  to  kill  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  University  of  Oxford  ordered  the  pub- 
lic burning  of  books  which  ran  counter  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  As  the  decree 
is  a  literary  and  political  curiosity  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  easily  accessible,  I  here  transcribe  it 
from  Lord  Somers'  Tracts.  The  authors  whose 
books  were  condemned  are  sometimes  referred  to 
quite  generally,  so  that  some  are  difiicult  to  iden- 
tify, but  the  following  appear  to  be  the  principal 
ones  that  incurred  the  fiery  indignation  of  the 
University:  i.  Rutherford's  Lex  Rex;  2.  G. 
Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos ;  3.  Bellar- 
mine's  De  Potestate  Papoe,  and  his  De  Conciliis  ct 
Ecclesia  Militante ;  4.  Milton's  Eikonoklastes,  and 
his  Defensio  Populi  Ayiglicani ;  5.  Goodwin's 
Obstructours  of  Justice ;  6.  Baxter's  Holy  Common- 
wealth ;  7.  Dolman's  Succession;  8.  Hobbes'  De 
Cive  and  Leviathan. 

The  Judgment  and  Decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
passed  in  their  Convocation,  July  21,  i68j,  against 
certain  pernicious  books  and  damnable  doctrines, 
destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes,  their 
State  and  Government ,  and  of  all  Human  Society. 
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"Although  the  barbarous  assassination  lately 
enterprised  against  the  person  of  his  sacred  majesty 
and  his  royal  brother  engages  all  our  thoughts  to 
reflect  with  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  on 
that  execrable  villainy,  hateful  to  God  and  man, 
and  pay  our  due  acknowledgments  to  the  Divine 
Providence,  which,  by  extraordinary  methods, 
brought  it  to  pass,  that  the  breath  of  our  nostrils, 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  is  not  taken  in  the  pit 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  under  his 
shadow  we  continue  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  his  government;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
find  it  to  be  a  necessary  duty  at  this  time  to  search 
into  and  lay  open  those  impious  doctrines,  which 
having  been  of  late  studiously  disseminated,  gave 
rise  and  growth  to  those  nefarious  attempts,  and 
pass  upon  them  our  solemn  public  censure  and 
decree  of  condemnation. 

"Therefore,  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  and  undi- 
vided Trinity,  the  preservation  of  Catholic  truth  in 
the  Church,  and  that  the  king's  majesty  may  be 
secured  both  from  the  attempts  of  open  bloody 
enemies  and  machinations  of  treacherous  heretics 
and  schismatics,  we,  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors, 
proctors,  and  masters  regent,  met  in  convocation, 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  the  one  and  twentieth 
day  of  July,  in  the  5'ear  1683,  concerning  certain 
propositions  contained  in  divers  books  and  writings, 
published  in  the  English  and  also  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  decrees  of 
councils,  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  faith  and  pro- 
fession of  the  primitive  Church,  and  also  destruction 
of  the  kingly  government,  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's 
person,  the  public  peace,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
bonds  of  human  society,  by  our  unanimous  assent 
and  consent,  have  decreed  and  determined  in  man- 
ner and  form  following : 

"The  I  St  Proposition. — All  civil  authoritj^  is 
derived  originally  from  the  people. 

"2.  There  is  a  mutual  compact,  tacit  or  ex- 
press, between  a  prince  and  his  subjects,  that  if  he 
perform  not  his  duty,  they  are  discharged  from  theirs. 

"3.  That  if  law^ful  governors  become  tyrants, 
or  govern  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  they  ought  to  do,  they  forfeit  the  right  they 
had  unto  their  government.  — Lex  Rex  ;  Buchanan^ 
de  Jure  Reg7ii ;  Viyidicicje  contra  tyraiuws;  Bellar- 
mi?ie,  de  Conciliis,  de  Pontijice ;  Milto7i ;  Goodwin; 
Baxter ;  H.  C. 

"  4.  TJie  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  three 
estates,  viz..  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The 
king  has  but  a  co-ordinate  power,  and  may  be 
overruled  by  the  other  two. — Lex  Rex;  Hujiter, 
of  a  united  and  mixed  monarchy.  Baxter,  H.  C. 
Polit.    Cat ec his. 


"5.  Birthright  and  proximity  of  blood  give  no 
title  to  rule  or  government,  and  it  is  lawful  to 
preclude  the  next  heir  from  his  right  and  succession 
to  the  crown. — Lex  Rex;  HunVs  Postscript;  Dol- 
man''s  History  of  Succession ;  Juliayi  the  Apostate ; 
Mene  Tekel. 

"6.  It  is  lawful  for  subjects,  without  the  con- 
sent, and  against  the  command,  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  to  enter  into  leagues,  covenants  and 
associations,  for  defense  of  themselves  and  their 
religion. — Soletnn  League  and  Cove7ia7it ;  Late 
Associatio7i. 

"7.  Self-preservation  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
nature,  and  supersedes  the  obligation  of  all  others, 
whensoever  they  stand  in  competition  with  it.  — 
Hobbes  de  Cive  ;   Leviathan. 

"8.  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  concerning 
patient  suffering  of  injuries  is  not  inconsistent  with 
violent  resisting  of  the  higher  powders  in  case  of 
persecution  for  religion.  — Lex  Rex ;  Julia7i  Apos- 
tate ;   Apolog.  Relat. 

"9.  There  lies  no  obligations  upon  Christians 
to  passive  obedience,  when  the  prince  commands 
anything  against  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  and  the 
primitive  Christians  chose  rather  to  die  than  resist, 
because  Christianity  w^as  not  settled  by  the  laws  of 
the  Empire. — Julia7i  Apostate. 

"  ID.  Possession  and  strength  give  a  right  to 
govern,  and  success  in  a  cause  or  enterprise,  pro- 
claims it  to  be  lawful  and  just ;  to  pursue  it  is  to 
comply  w^th  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  to  follow 
the  conduct  of  His  providence.  —  Hobbes ;  Owe7i  's 
Ser 7/1071  before  the  Regicides,  Ja7i.  ji,  1648;  Baxter; 
Je7ikin's  Petitio7i,  Oct.  1651. 

"11.  In  the  state  of  nature  there  is  no  diflfer- 
ence  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;  the 
state  of  nature  is  the  state  of  war,  in  which  every 
man  hath  a  right  to  all  things. . 

"12.  The  foundation  of  civil  authority  is  this 
natural  right,  which  is  not  given,  but  left  to  the 
supreme  magistrate  upon  men's  entering  into  socie- 
ties ;  and  not  onlj^  a  foreign  invader,  but  a  domes- 
tic rebel,  puts  himself  again  into  a  state  of  nature  to 
be  proceeded  against,  not  as  a  subject,  but  an 
enemy,  and  consequently  acquires  by  his  rebellion 
the  same  right  over  the  life  of  his  prince,  as  the 
prince  for  the  most  heinous  crimes  has  over  the  life 
of  his  own  subjects. 

"13.  Everj^  man,  after  his  entering  into  a  societ}^ 
retains  a  right  of  defending  himself  against  force, 
and  can  not  transfer  that  right  to  the  common- 
wealth when  he  consents  to  that  union  whereby 
a  commonwealth  is  made ;  and  in  case  a  great  many 
men  together  have  already  resisted  the  common- 
wealth,   for   which   every   one  of  them   expecteth 
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death,  they  have  liberty  then  to  join  together  to 
assist  and  defend  one  another.  This  bearing  of 
arms  subsequent  to  the  first  breach  of  their  duty, 
though  it  be  to  maintain  what  they  have  done,  is 
no  new  unjust  act,  and  if  it  be  only  to  defend  their 
persons,  is  not  unjust  at  all. 

"14.  An  oath  superadds  no  obligation  to  fact, 
and  a  fact  obliges  no  further  than  it  is  credited ; 
and  consequently  if  a  prince  gives  any  indication 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  promises  of  fealty  and 
allegiance  made  by  any  of  his  subjects,  they  are 
thereby  freed  from  their  subjection ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  pacts  and  oaths,  may  lawfully  rebel 
against,  and  destroy  their  sovereign. — Hobbes  de 
Cive ;  Leviathaji. 

"15.  If  a  people,  that  by  oath  and  duty  are 
obliged  to  a  sovereign,  shall  sinfully  dispossess  him, 
and,  contrary  to  their  covenants,  choose  and  cov- 
enant with  another,  they  may  be  obliged  by  their 
later  covenants,  notwithstanding  their  former. — 
Baxter ;  H.   C. 

"16.  All  oaths  are  unlawful  and  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God.  —  Quakers. 

"17.  An  oath  obligeth  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
imposer,  but  the  taker's.  —  Sheriff's  Case. 

"18.     Dominion  is  founded  in  grace. 

"  19.  The  powers  of  this  world  are  usurpations 
upon  the  prerogative  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  God's  people  to  destroy  them,  in  order  to 
the  setting  Christ  upon  His  throne. — Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men. 

' '  20.  The  presbyterian  government  is  the  scepter 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  which  kings,  as  well  as 
others,  are  bound  to  submit ;  and  the  king's  suprem- 
acy in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  asserted  by  the  Church 
of  England,  is  injurious  to  Christ,  the  sole  King  and 
Head  of  His  Church. — Altare  Damascenuni;  Apolog. 
Relat.  Hist.  Indulg.;  Cartwright ;   Tr avers. 

"21.  It  is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose 
anything  in  the  worship  of  God  that  is  not  ante- 
cedently necessary. 

"22.  The  duty  of  not  offending  a  weak  brother 
is  inconsistent  with  all  human  authority  of  mak- 
ing laws  concerning  indifferent  things. — Protest. 
Reconciler . 

"23.  Wicked  kings  and  tyrants  ought  to  be 
put  to  death  ;  and  if  the  judges  and  inferior 
magistrates  will  not  do  their  office,  the  power  of 
the  sword  devolves  to  the  people  ;  if  the  major 
part  of  the  people  refuse  to  exercise  this  power, 
then  the  ministers  may  excommunicate  such  a 
king  ;  after  which  it  is  lawful  for  any  of  the  sub- 
jects to  kill  him,  as  the  people  did  Athaliah,  and 
Jehu  Jezebel.  —  Buchana?! ;  Knox;  Goodman: 
Gibby  ;  Jesuits. 


"24.  After  the  sealing  of  the  Scripture-canon 
the  people  of  God  in  all  ages  are  to  expect  new 
revelations  for  a  rule  of  their  actions  («)  ;  and  it 
is  lawful  for  a  private  man,  having  an  inward 
motion  from  God,  to  kill  a  tyrant  {b^.  —  (a) 
Quakers  and  other  Enthusiasts.     {b^Good7nan. 

"25.  The  example  of  Phineas  is  to  us  instead 
of  a  command  ;  for  what  God  hath  commanded  or 
approved  in  one  age  must  needs  oblige  in  all.  — 
Goodman ;  Knox;   Napthali. 

"  26.  King  Charles  the  First  was  lawfully  put 
to  death,  and  his  murderers  were  the  blessed 
instruments  of  God's  glory  in  their  generation.  — 
Milton;  Goodwin;  Owen. 

"27.  King  Charles  the  First  made  war  upon 
his  Parliament ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  king  may 
not  only  be  resisted,  but  he  ceaseth  to  be  king.  — 
Baxter. 

"We  decree,  judge,  and  declare  all  and  every  of 
these  propositions  to  be  false,  seditious,  and  im- 
pious ;  and  most  of  them  to  be  also  heretical  and 
blasphemous,  infamous  to  Christian  religion,  and 
destructive  of  all  government  in  Church  and  State. 

' '  We  further  decree.  That  the  books  which 
contain  the  aforesaid  propositions  and  impious 
doctrines  are  fitted  to  deprave  good  manners,  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  unwary  men,  stir  up  seditions 
and  tumults,  overthrow  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
lead  to  rebellion,  murder  of  princes,  and  atheism 
itself ;  and  therefore  we  interdict  all  members  of 
the  university  from  the  reading  of  the  said  books, 
under  the  penalties  in  the  statutes  expressed.  We 
also  order  the  before-recited  books  to  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  our  marshal,  in  the  court  of 
our  schools. 

' '  lyikewise  we  order,  that,  in  perpetual  mcmorj'^ 
hereof,  these  our  decrees  shall  be  entered  into  the 
registry  of  our  convocation ;  and  that  copies  of 
them  being  communicated  to  the  several  colleges 
and  halls  within  this  university,  they  be  there 
publicly  affixed  in  the  libraries,  refectories,  or  other 
fit  places,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all. 

"  Lastly,  we  command  and  strictly  enjoin  all  and 
singular,  the  readers,  tutors,  catechists,  and  others 
to  whom  the  care  and  trust  of  institution  of  youth 
is  committed,  that  they  diligently  instruct  and 
ground  their  scholars  in  that  most  necessary  doc- 
trine, which,  in  a  manner,  is  the  badge  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  submitting 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  I^prd's  sake, 
whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto 
governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well  ;  teaching  that  this  submission 
and  obedience  is  to  be  clear,  absolute,  and  without 
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exception  of  any  state  or  order  of  men.  Also  that 
they,  according  to  the  Apostle's  precept,  exhort, 
that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  for  the 
king,  and  all  that  are  in  authority  ;  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Savior  ;  and  in  especial  manner 
that  they  press  and  oblige  them  humbly  to  oflFer 
their  most  ardent  and  daily  prayers  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  for  the  preservation  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Charles  from  the  attempts  of  open 
violence  and  secret  machinations  of  perfidious 
traitors  ;  that  the  defender  of  the  faith,  being  safe 
under  the  defense  of  the  Most  High,  may  continue 
his  reign  on  earth  till  he  exchange  it  for  that  of  a 
late  and  happy  immortality." 

The  End. 
(Began  in  The  Book-Lover  No.  i.) 


MY  FAVORITE   NOVELIST  AND   HIS  BEST 

BOOK. 

Favoritism  is  generally  injustice;  it  is  difficult  to 
build  up  an  object  of  regard  without  taking  some- 
thing from  other  objects  worthy  of  regard  with 
which  to  increase  its  altitude.  But  favoritism  must 
always  exist ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should.  It  is  the 
effort  of  the  human  mind  to  join  in  the  work  of  the 
great  forces  of  evolution  by  promoting  the  survival 
of  what  it  considers  the  fittest. 

Nor  would  I  say  that  injustice  is  always  undesir- 
able. Even  a  man  happily  married  can  not  be  of  a 
fair  mind.  There  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
that  his  wife  is  not  really  the  best  woman  in  the 
world,  but  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  great  truth — 
which  he  must  see  if  he  opened  them  wide  enough — 
and  deliberately  commits  injustice  toward  all  other 
women.  But  this  is  proper,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  other  women  cherish  any  resentment. 

Next  to  unjust  favoritism  in  regard  to  matri- 
monial consorts,  comes  the  disposition  to  exalt  cer- 
tain authors,  keeping  down,  at  the  same  time  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  said  exaltation,  certain 
other  authors.  This  is  not  a  propensity  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  as  natural  as  any  other  form  of  fav- 
oritism, and  its  advantages  are  great,  not  only  to 
those  who  are  preferred,  but  to  those  who  prefer. 
Of  course  there  must  be  moderation.  When  a  man 
dies  of  delirium  tremens  it  is  nearly  always  in  con- 
sequence of  addiction  to  a  favorite  drink.  An  im- 
partial use  of  varied  intoxicants  seldom  brings 
about  this  result.     A  man  with  one  favorite  author 


is  in  a  dangerous  condition.  At  any  time  he  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  mental  congestion,  the 
result  of  a  want  of  variety  in  literary  diet. 

But  as  we  are  all  liable  to  favoritism,  and  are  glad 
of  it,  just  as  we  are  glad  of  many  evils  which  beset 
us — such  as  the  necessity  of  wearing  clothes  —  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  my  favorites  in  fic- 
tion ;  but  my  preference  is  not  confined  to  one 
author,  for  that  would  necessitate  too  much  injus- 
tice. When  my  mind  calls  for  its  favorites  among 
the  writers  of  fiction,  two  authors  immediately  pre- 
sent themselves.  It  is  true  that  they  are  pushed 
and  hustled  by  others  who  press  toward  the  front 
rank,  but  these  two  calmly  hold  their  places. 

The  first  of  my  favorite  authors  of  fiction  is  Dan- 
iel Defoe,  and  he  comes  to  the  front  as  naturally  as 
if  he  saw  a  sail  upon  the  horizon  and  was  anxious 
to  discover  to  what  sort  of  craft  it  belonged.  I  was 
once  in  a  sail-boat  with  an  old  sea  captain  who  was 
talking  to  me  about  books.  He  read  a  great  deal 
in  winter  time,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  biog- 
raphies. He  mentioned  several  of  these  with  appro- 
bation, and  then  his  brow  clouded. 

"There  is  one  book  in  the  world,"  said  he, 
"which  I  hate.     I  wish  I  never  had  read  it." 

When  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  objectionable 
work  he  informed  me  that  it  was  "Robinson 
Crusoe. ' ' 

"The  man  was  a  fool,"  said  he,  "and  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  a  sailor  being  such  an  out  and  out 
fool." 

In  the  mariner's  opinion  poor  Robinson  was 
guilty  of  many  follies,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
his  willingness  to  remain  for  twenty-eight  years 
upon  a  desert  island ;  but  the  captain  did  not  say 
to  me  that  no  seaman  w^ould  do  such  a  thing  as 
that ;  he  declared  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  fool 
because  he  did  do  it.  If  he  had  read  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  castaway  in  any  story  or  novel,  his 
reflections  upon  the  author  of  said  fiction  would 
have  been  very  severe  ;  but  in  this  case  he  criticized 
Robinson  himself.  He  was  the  only  real  personage 
in  the  case.  The  author  of  the  book  was  not  con- 
sidered at  all. 

This  little  incident  recalls  the  great  art  of  the 
most  artless  of  writers.  He  had  told  a  story  so 
well  that  he  had  lifted  its  hero  entirely  out  of  the 
region  of  fiction,  and  made  him  a  living,  responsi- 
ble man,  who  should  be  judged  as  other  subjects  of 
biographies  are  judged. 

But  although  Robinson  Crusoe  now  stands  in 
the  eyes  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  as  one  who  was 
a  veritable  man,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  the  statue  of  Galatea.  Each  of  these  was 
the  work  of  a  man,  fashioned  after  a  pattern  which 
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pleased  him,  and  each  was  afterwards  endowed  with 
vitality  and  intelligence.  But  the  statue  was 
directly  imbued  with  life.  Crusoe  owed  his  human 
existence  to  his  surroundings.  He  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  story.  Had  he  been  the  hero  of  any 
other  story  he  would  have  been  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  a  mere  character  in  fiction. 

Defoe's  prominence  in  my  mind  is  based  upon 
his  ability  to  transmute  a  fictional  narrative  into  a 
record  of  facts;  things  which  might  have  been 
became,  in  his  hands,  things  which  actually  were. 
But  it  is  to  the  story  itself  that  his  supremacy  as  a 
fictional  writer  is  confined  ;  it  does  not  extend  to  his 
personages.  It  is  in  the  relation  of  a  story,  not  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  that  this  great  author 
excels. 

Robinson  Crusoe  himself  is  not  a  very  interest- 
ing personage.  We  believe  in  him,  but  we  do  not 
care  very  much  for  him.  We  may  not  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  old  sea  captain  and  think  him  a 
fool,  but  we  must  admit  that  he  very  often  failed  to 
make  good  use  of  his  exceptional  opportunities. 
He  was  extremely  commonplace  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary situation.  As  to  the  man  Friday,  he 
could  have  been  done  as  well  by  Mungo  Park. 
Had  the  worthy  ex-cannibal  been  less  melodramatic, 
though  quite  as  faithful,  he  might  have  possessed 
a  stronger  personal  interest.  The  merchants,  the 
pirates,  the  natives,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards 
of  the  story  could  all  have  held  their  place  in  litera- 
ture, and  perhaps  a  better  place,  without  the  aid  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  but  without  Defoe  there  could  never 
have  been  the  immortal  story. 

To  reduce  romance  to  realism  without  depriving 
the  former  of  any  of  its  charms  was  the  example  set 
by  Defoe  to  the  writers  of  English  fiction.  His 
characters,  his  situations,  his  incidents,  his  material, 
and  his  machinery  have  all  been  surpassed,  but  his 
story  telling  never. 

It  was  not  merely  the  careful  collection  and 
arrangement  of  details  which  gave  to  the  work  of 
Defoe  its  unique  effect.  Herodotus  and  TroUope 
were  masters  of  detail,  and  neither  of  them  lost  an 
opportunity  of  training  his  imagination  to  act  as  the 
exponent  of  facts,  but  in  both,  under  the  real 
clothes  and  accouterments  of  noted  personages  we 
see  the  figures  of  wax  and  wire.  There  have  been 
artists,  other  than  Meissonier,  who  could  paint  well 
the  texture  of  cloth  and  the  texture  of  skin,  buckles, 
swords,  and  feathers ;  but  if  the  figures  on  the  can- 
vases of  these  other  artists  should  suddenly  be 
imbued  with  life,  would  they  possess  practical  skin 
and  garments,  and  would  their  swords  come  out  of 
their  scabbards,  and  would  their  feathers  wave  in 
the  wind  ?     If  all  the  machinery  of  ' '  Robinson  Cru- 


soe, ' '  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to  the  end  of  it 
could  be  set  in  motion  by  some  magic  wand,  it 
would  move  as  smoothly,  as  steadily,  and  as  accur- 
ately as  the  mechanism  of  a  Jacquard  loom.  Not  a 
cog  would  fail  to  catch,  not  a  pivot  be  wanting,  not 
a  thread  be  dropped,  not  a  color  misplaced. 

I  do  not  intend  to  analyze  or  endeavor  to  explain 
the  method  by  which  Defoe  gave  life  to  his  fictitious 
work.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  dissect  this  method 
and  to  examine  all  its  structural  parts,  but  if  we 
were  to  do  so  we  should  find  that  all  these  parts 
had  been  used  over  and  over  again  by  writers  of 
many  ages  and  climes,  some  of  these  authors,  in 
fact,  having  used  all  of  them  and  in  almost  the 
same  combination  ;  but  the  soul  of  Defoe's  method, 
which  gives  it  its  actual  life,  is  his  own  actual  belief 
in  the  reality  of  his  work. 

While  writing  his  "Surprising  Narrative," 
Defoe  must  have  known,  if  he  thought  of  the 
matter  at  all,  that  other  men  had  written  narratives 
more  surprising,  the  characters  of  which  were 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  literary  immortality 
than  those  which  he  put  into  his  own  story.  He 
must  have  known,  too,  that  his  story  would  have 
been  much  improved  if  he  had  left  out  of  it  a  good 
deal  that  he  put  into  it,  but  this  knowledge  had  no 
effect  whatever  upon  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
not  writing  the  adventures  of  a  Scotchman  named 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  been  left  on  a  desert 
island,  but  that  he  was  telling,  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner,  what  had  happened  to  the  son  of 
a  certain  foreigner  of  Bremen  who  acquired  a  good 
estate  as  a  merchant  at  Hull  and  afterwards  settled 
at  York.  The  adventures  which  befell  this  man 
were  known  only  to  Defoe,  and  he  told  them  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  just  as  they  had  occurred  ;  and 
when  a  thing  happened  to  Crusoe  which  had  no 
effect  upon  the  story  one  way  or  the  other,  it  was 
related  because  it  had  happened.  If  days  passed 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  which  could 
give  an  excuse  for  record,  that  fact  was  stated, 
and  the  dates  of  uneventful  days  set  down,  and 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  had  been 
such  days. 

When  Crusoe  found  in  the  hull  of  the  wrecked 
vessel  a  roll  of  sheet  lead  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift, 
and  which  he  left  where  it  was  because  he  could 
not  lift  it;  when  he  took  a  dose  of  tobacco  tea 
because  he  was  sick  and  almost  frightened  to  death; 
and  at  that  immortal  moment  when  he  saw  the  foot- 
print on  the  sand,  he  was  always  the  real  man  who 
was  doing  things  and  having  things  happen  to  him, 
and  Defoe  was  another  man  who  was  making  a 
record  of  those  things  just  as  they  were  done  and 
just  as  they  had  happened. 
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Cervantes  did  not  believe  in  Don  Quixote,  and 
still  less  did  he  believe  in  Sancho  Panza ;  but  he 
believed  in  the  purpose  of  his  story,  and  the  char- 
acters and  events  were  obliged  to  accord  themselves 
to  that  purpose.  Defoe  had  no  purpose  in  writing 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  except  to  relate  events  which, 
when  he  was  describing  them,  he  believed  had 
truly  happened.  But  when  Defoe  wrote  what  he 
could  not  believe,  because  he  knew  but  little  about 
his  subject,  and  therefore  could  not  compel  his 
imagination  to  put  his  material  before  his  eyes  as 
if  it  had  all  been  real,  living,  and  true,  then  he 
failed.  The  second  part  of  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
was  not  successful.  Defoe  did  not  believe  in 
this  work,  and  he  should  not  have  expected  other 
people  to  be  interested  in  it.  In  this  estimation  of 
the  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  I  do  not  con- 
sider his  other  works.  Some  of  them  are  well 
worthy  of  him,  but  none  of  them  shows  that  rare 
power  which  breathes  actual  life  into  inanimate 
fiction. 

I  may  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say  about  Defoe  in 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  telling  of  his  story 
and  not  the  story  itself  which  charms  me  and  holds 
me  to  my  allegiance.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  not 
the  best  work  of  English  fiction,  but  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  told  story. 

The  other  author  who  shares  with  Defoe  my 
chief  regard  as  a  writer  of  fiction  is  Charles 
Dickens.  This  may  sound  very  much  as  if  one 
should  say  his  favorite  flower  is  the  rose  ;  but  there 
are  now  people  who  are  tired  of  roses  and  are 
weary  of  Dickens,  and  so  the  remark  is  not  quite 
so  trite  as  it  would  have  been  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

There  is  great  dissimilarity  between  Dickens 
and  Defoe ;  they  impress  the  human  mind  b}^ 
entirely  diflfereut  methods.  Defoe  relies  for  his 
power  upon  the  telling  of  his  story,  but  if  Dickens 
imagined  that  the  telling  of  his  stories  gave  him 
his  power  over  his  readers,  he  made  a  great  mis- 
take. He  is  an  author  who  has  written  good 
stories  and  poor  ones,  in  some  of  which  he  possibly 
had  but  very  little  interest ;  but  in  all  these  stories, 
even  the  worst  of  them,  there  are  characters  which 
will  live  as  long  as  English  literature  shall  endure. 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  immediately  objected 
that  this  author  never  drew  a  character  without 
exaggerating  it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  never  a  woman  so  perfect  in  form  and 
feature  as  the  Venus  de  Medici,  nor  ever  a  woman 
so  big  as  the  Venus  of  ]\Iilo,  and  yet  each  of  these 
is  the  work  of  a  true  artist ;  each  is  the  exponent 
of  true  art  ;  each  is  exaggerated  beyond  nature  in 
order   to   produce   a  perlectly  natural  eflfect.     Mr. 


Turveydrop  was  exaggerated  for  the  same  reason, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same.  There  is  now  a 
recognized  class  of  civilized  beings  of  whom  this 
well  appointed  gentleman  is  the  type.  None  of 
them  attains  to  his  actual  size  or  perfection,  but 
upon  the  pedestal  of  exaggeration,  upon  which  he 
has  been  placed,  he  appears  as  natural  as  they. 

Dickens'  use  of  his  material,  which  in  quantity 
and  variety  has  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any 
other  author,  was  extravagant;  often  needlessly 
so,  and  much  of  the  art  by  which  he  used  it  was 
bad  art ;  but  although  bad  art  is  often  good  nature, 
it  is  not  always  so  in  the  case  of  Dickens'  plots 
and  events,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  his  characters. 
Some  of  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  nature  of 
any  kind.  They  are  truly  fictitious,  and  nobody  — 
reader  or  author — ever  believed  in  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  select  from  the  army  of  char- 
acters which  Dickens  has  given  us,  those  which 
were  the  truly  beloved  children  of  his  brain. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  adopt  a  hero  or  a  heroine, 
generally  the  latter,  and  to  make  himself  believe 
that  she  was  really  his  own  offspring.  Such  a  char- 
acter occurs  in  one  of  Dickens'  poorest  novels,  ' '  Our 
Mutual  Friend."  This  is  Bella,  and  in  regard  to 
her,  Dickens  writes  in  the  notes  to  the  manuscript 
of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  in  which  he  frequently 
calls  upon  himself  to  do  his  duty  by  his  characters, 
these  words  :  "  Make  Bella  as  attractive  as  I  can." 
Now  he  would  never  have  written,  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  :  "Make  him  as  jolly,  as  funny,  and 
as  good-hearted  as  I  can."  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Pickwick,  in  the  mind  of  Dickens, 
was  a  real  man ;  Bella  Wilfer  was  not  a  real 
person,  and,  do  his  best,  he  could  not  make  her 
the  lovel}-  woman  he  wanted  her  to  be. 

But  Bella  is  only  an  example  of  the  exceptions 
to  my  statement  that  I  take  more  general  delight 
in  the  characters  of  Dickens  than  in  those  of  anj- 
other  author.  His  personages  are  men  and  women 
to  be  loved,  hated,  laughed  at,  laughed  with, 
turned  from  our  doors,  taken  to  our  hearts,  remem- 
bered always,  because  wherever  we  see  real  human 
beings  we  recall  some  one  or  other  of  the  people  in 
the  little  world  created  by  Charles  Dickens. 

The  reading  of  the  novels  of  Dickens  suggests 
to  my  mind  a  walk  through  the  Midway  Plaisance 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  That  was  a  little 
world  filled  with  people,  scenes,  and  things  of  all 
sorts  and  varieties  and  degrees  of  usefulness, 
beauty,  rarity,  and  oddity.  The  people  were  all 
alive,  real  action  was  going  on  on  every  side,  the 
roar  of  the  lions  in  the  animal  house  was  as  true 
to  life  as  were  the  monotonous  chants  of  the 
Javanese.     Each   separate    building   possessed   its 
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personages,  its  atmosphere,  its  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  its  purpose,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a 
novel  distinct  in  itself,  and  yet  owing  its  existence 
to  the  same  originating  brain. 

With  all  this  actual  din  and  bustle  of  actual  life, 
this  coming  together  of  personages  of  so  many 
different  physiques,  so  many  different  natures,  so 
many  different  intentions,  customs,  and  qualities, 
each  group  or  combination  of  groups  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  carefully  arranged  accessories,  there 
came  to  the  rambler  through  this  wondrous  avenue  of 
cosmopolitan  spectacles  a  certain  feeling  of  incon- 
gruity—  which  it  was  well  to  dispense  with  if  he 
wished  to  enjoy  thoroughly  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

If  this  rambler,  for  instance,  had  chanced  to 
enter  the  inclosure  which  contained  a  Street  in 
Cairo,  he  almost  might  have  imagined  himself  in 
a  veritable  Egyptian  town.  The  houses,  it  is  true, 
were  mere  shells  and  imitations  of  Eastern  build- 
ings, and  all  the  backgrounds  and  surroundings, 
the  minarets,  the  domes,  the  kiosks,  the  open  air 
shops,  were  as  artificial  and  made  up  as  if  they 
had  been  constructed  for  the  stage  of  a  theater. 
Most  of  them  were  interesting,  some  were  very 
good,  and  a  few  were  a  little  absurd,  but  they  all 
combined  to  give  an  Egyptian  air  to  the  scene  and 
to  act  their  parts  as  directors  of  the  imagination. 

But  among  all  this  artificial  architecture,  and  in 
and  about  these  fictitious  surroundings,  there  were 
the  living  beings  of  real  Cairo.  The  dark-faced 
man  who  wore  the  red  fez  once  sold  rings  and 
bracelets  in  a  shop  near  the  Ezbekeeyah,  and  the 
much  browner  fellow  talking  to  him  has  a  family  in 
a  mud  hovel  near  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Those  camels  swiftly  moving  on  their  cushioned 
feet  among  the  crowds  in  the  narrow  street  once 
ambled  over  the  hot  desert  sands,  and  took  from 
the  river  Nile  water  for  their  long  journeys.  The 
women  who  writhed  and  shuffled  through  the 
dances  in  the  little  theater,  not  long  ago  were 
charming  by  the  poetry  of  their  motion  (poetry  of 
very  blank  verse)  the  gay  young  blades  of  real 
Cairo ;  and  from  shouting  camel  boy  to  the  serenest 
of  successful  merchants,  we  saw  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  the  real  living  beings  of  Egyptian  life. 

A  very  similar  impression  is  apt  to  be  made  upon 
a  ramble  through  the  pages  of  Dickens'  novels. 
Here  he  sometimes  sees  a  story  as  artificial  as  the 
most  flimsy  of  make  believe  shop  fronts  —  take,  for 
instance,  the  Boffin-Harmon  conspiracy  in  "Our 
Mutual  Friend" — and  in  almost  every  novel  he 
may  find  machinery,  scenery,  and  properties,  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  which  would  not  interest 
him  were  it  not  for  the  personages  to  whom  they 
serve  as  backgrounds  and  opportunities. 


I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  many  of  the 
astonishing  constructions  which  we  beheld  in  the 
lively  Midway  were  not  most  excellent  of  their 
kind  and  worthy  of  admiration  in  themselves,  nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  stories  of  Dickens  are  not 
often  worthy  of  his  best  characters  and  move  as 
grandly  and  powerfully  as  the  great  Ferris  wheel ; 
but  I  believe  that  Dickens'  characters,  in  general, 
are  so  superior  to  his  stories,  in  general,  that  it  is 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  that  his  works  will  owe 
that  fame  which  is  certain  to  be  enduring. 

Many  of  Dickens'  favorite  personages,  those  who 
presented  themselves  to  him  because  they  knew 
that  he  would  like  them  and  that  they  would  like 
him,  are  so  much  better  than  the  stories  in  which 
he  put  them,  that  for  the  continuance  of  their  exis- 
tence they  do  not  need  the  stories  at  all.  Even 
now,  although  it  is  such  a  comparatively  short 
time  since  everybody  was  reading  Dickens,  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who  are 
familiar  with  his  characters,  who  remember  their 
charms,  their  delightful  eccentricities,  and  the  won- 
derful force  and  vividness  of  them,  who  do  not  at 
all  remember,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  care,  in 
what  novel  they  figure  and  with  what  scenes  and 
events  they  are  associated.  Many  a  passenger  on  a 
ferry-boat  beholds  Mrs.  Gamp  sitting  opposite  him 
with  her  basket,  her  bottle  nose,  and  her  general 
air  of  bleary  pudge.  He  remembers  her  instantly, 
he  recalls  her  modest  statement  that  a  shilling's 
worth  of  gin  and  water,  warm,  is  her  allowance; 
he  recalls  the  mythical  Mrs.  Harridge,  and  he 
chuckles  inwardly  at  the  delight  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Sarah  Gamp  ;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  him  in 
what  novel  she  appeared,  and  who  it  was  she 
nursed,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
tell  you.  Sairey  does  not  need  a  novel  to  make  her 
remembered. 

The  very  smell  of  a  piece  of  lemonpeel  will  recall 
to  many  persons  the  famous  convivialities  of  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness.  With  these  two 
jolly  companions  some  persons  are  far  better  ac- 
quainted than  they  are  with  man}^  of  their  own 
relatives  ;  but  for  the  life  of  them  they  could  not  tell 
you  in  what  novel  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  young 
friend  lived  and  moved.  There  are  hundreds  of 
persons  who  never  refer  to  hypocrisy  without  allud- 
ing to  Pecksniff,  or  speak  of  the  super-faitli fulness 
of  a  clinging  wife  without  declaring  that  "she 
would  never  desert  Mr.  Micawber, "  but  who  would 
not  know  whether  these  two  characters  made  their 
appearance  before  the  public  in  ' '  Great  Expecta- 
tions" or  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 

In  our  walks  in  life,  and  in  our  thoughts  in  life, 
we  meet  with  Dickens'  characters  as  we  meet  with 
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old  friends.  Of  course,  we  are  likely  to  remember 
where  old  friends  live,  what  business  they  do,  and 
what  sort  of  families  they  have,  but  this  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  our  recognition  of  them,  or  to  our 
hearty  satisfaction  in  being  with  them  again.  They 
have  their  own  individuality,  they  may  depend  for 
their  force  and  impressiveness  upon  a  few  compan- 
ion characters,  but  they  do  not  need  a  story. 
More  than  that,  they  are  so  thoroughly  real,  they 
live  and  breathe  so  actually,  that  they  give  to  the 
buildings,  streets,  and  scenes  in  which  the  great 
author  has  placed  them  an  interest  of  association 
as  realistic  and  powerful  as  though  they  had  been 
actual  heroes  of  historj-.  The  traveler  in  London 
who  stands  by  the  iron  gate  of  "  Tom-all- A  lone' s  " 
seldom  fails  to  clasp  its  upright  bars  simply  because 
this  was  the  gate  before  which  Lady  Dedlock 
kneeled  and  died,  and  these  were  the  bars  she 
clutched. 

I  must  now  recur  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  to  the  effect  that  it  is  impossible,  espe- 
cially in  the  world  of  literature,  to  indulge  in  favor- 
itism without  injustice.  As  I  conclude,  there  come 
to  me  from  many  quarters  appeals  from  characters 
in  novels,  who  know  that  their  authors  have  inter- 
ested me,  instructed  me,  and  charmed  me  as  much 
as  those  about  whom  I  have  been  writing.  From 
the  bright  paradise  of  fictional  creations  comes 
down  the  clear  voice  of  Colonel  Newcome,  and 
from  an  entirely  opposite  direction  rise  the  shrill 
tones  of  Becky  Sharp,  calling  on  me  not  to  forget 
Thackeray.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose  exclaims  in 
amazement  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  dis- 
ciple of  Defoe  who  created  him,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  multitudinous  expostulations  from  the  great 
domain  of  English  fiction,  there  come  to  me  voices 
from  other  lands  calling  out  the  names  of  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Daudet.  But  in  front  of  all  who 
have  created  fiction  stand,  firm  and  unmoved, 
Defoe  and  Dickens,  who,  as  I  look  upon  it,  have 
established  the  great  principle  that  the  author  who 
believes  in  his  story  will  tell  the  best  stor}^  and  the 
author  who  believes  in  his  characters  and  loves 
them  will  make  them  real  beings,  who  shall  live 
with  his  readers  and  be  held  by  them  always  as 
companions  and  friends. 

—  Frank  R.  Stockton,  in  Munsey's  Magazine. 


DON'T  ASK  ! 

My  money  I  will  freely  lend ; 

My  books  I  must  refuse, 
For  each  I  count  as  a  dear  friend, 

And  I  've  no  friends  to  lose. 

—  Jos.  Allgood. 
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"It  is  a  bookseller's  maxim,"  said  one  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  New  York  the  other  day,  "that 
there  is  no  book,  however  insignificant  and  out  of 
date,  which  he  can  not  sell  sooner  or  later,  and 
which  somebody  will  not  come  into  his  shop  and 
ask  for.  No  book  ever  is  really  entirely  dead.  I 
have  had  a  book  on  my  shelves  time  and  again  as 
long  as  twenty  years,  and,  having  finally  sold  it, 
have  had  it  called  for  again  within  a  week.  There 
are  certain  subjects  that  seem  to  be  periodically 
revived,  and  the  revival  makes  a  call  for  works  on 
those  subjects.  Take  the  question,  for  instance,  of 
the  '  lost  Dauphin,'  Louis  XVII.  of  France.  There 
was  a  book  about  him,  '  The  Lost  Prince, '  by  Han- 
son, published  in  1854.  I  never  come  across  a  copy 
of  it  anj'where  without  buying  it,  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  called  for.  Sometimes  I  have 
two  or  three  copies  on  hand  ;  at  other  times  I  have 
two  or  three  orders  for  it  not  filled.  Scarcely  a  month 
goes  by  without  bringing  a  call  for  it.  Some  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  subject  may  be  made  in  a  news- 
paper, and  the  result  is  a  demand  for  the  book  — 
generally  from  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  country, 
where  newspapers  are  read  carefully. 

' '  There  was  a  queer  old  book  published  here  many 
years  ago  by  one  Fauvel-Gouraud,  called  "  Phreno- 
mnemotechny  "  ;  it  was  the  first  of  the  treatises  on 
cultivating  the  memory  by  artificial  methods.  All 
at  once,  not  long  ago,  I  had  calls  for  it  from  strangely 
remote  places  in  the  South  and  West,  all  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  I  thought  they  must  have  had  some 
common  origin  ;  and  finally  a  chance  reference  in  one 
of  my  letters  of  inquiry  showed  me  that  it  was  cer- 
tain. A  certain  leading  journal  in  the  South  had  had 
a  purely  incidental  passing  allusion  to  the  book  in  one 
of  its  editorials.  The  widely  scattered  places  from 
which  inquiries  came,  I  thought,  furnished  a  pretty 
strong  testimony  to  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

"As  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  scarce  book, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  book  is  ever  really 
out  of  the  market  for  good  until  it  finds  a  resting 
place  in  some  endowed  public  library.  A  book  that 
is  sold  to  a  collector  will  disappear  perhaps  for  ten 
years,  perhaps  for  a  longer  time,  but  it  always 
reappears  sooner  or  later,  when  it  may  bring  twice 
as  much  or  half  as  much  as  its  last  purchaser  paid, 
depending  on  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  since  in  the  book  market,  in  the  tastes  and 
desires  of  collectors,  and  in  the  general  financial 
situation.  But  when  it  is  finally  purchased  for  the 
account  of  a  great  public  library,  then,  of  course,  it 
is  withdrawn  from  any  further  consideration  as  a 
possible  factor  in  the  trade. ' '  —  New  York  Tribu?ie. 
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COLLECTORS  OF  BROADSIDES. 

The  collector  of  broadsides  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  deserving  of  his  kind.  The  illuminated 
manuscript  appeals  to  us  by  its  beautj',  and  the 
rare  printed  volume  by  its  interest  and  value ;  but 
the  proclamation,  the  news-sheet,  the  ballad,  and 
the  penny  garland,  most  frequently  roughly  printed 
on  common  paper,  offer  but  little  inducement  for 
their  preservation.  Nevertheless,  several  collectors, 
foreseeing  the  future  usefulness  of  these  ephemeral 
productions,  have  purchased  them  day  by  day  as 
they  have  appeared,  and  formed  collections  of  them 
which  have  proved  of  great  service  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  historian.  In  some  instances,  too,  they 
have  noted  on  each  broadside  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  the  sum  which  they  paid  for  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  collectors  was  Robert 
Burton,  the  author  of  "The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," who  seems  to  have  purchased  indiscrimin- 
ately almost  everything  that  was  published.  The 
nature  of  his  collection  is  well  described  in  his 
address  to  the  reader  of  his  great  work:  "I  hear 
new  news  every  day,  and  those  ordinary  rumors  of 
war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders, 
massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies, 
apparitions  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in 
France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  etc., 
daily  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like, 
which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles 
fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  ship- 
wrecks, piracies,  and  sea-fights  ;  peace,  leagues, 
stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.  A  vast  confusion  of 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits, 
pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances, 
are  daily  brought  to  our  ears.  New  books 
every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole 
catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  para- 
doxes, opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies 
in  philosophy,  religion,  etc.  Now  come  tidings  of 
weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  entertainments, 
jubilees,  embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays  :  then  again,  as  in  a 
new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  rob- 
beries, enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals, 
burials,  deaths  of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expe- 
ditions, now  comical,  then  tragical  matters." 
Burton  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  to 
the  library  of  his  own  college,  Christ  Church, 
whatever  books  they  required  which  were  in  his 
own  collection.  A  great  part  of  his  bequest  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  consisted  of  the  very  works 
which  the  founder  of  the  library  disapproved  of, 
viz.,  "almanacs,  plays,  and  an  infinite  number 
that  are  daily  printed,"     These,   in  consequence, 


were  not  to  be  found  on  its  shelves,  and  Burton's 
ephemeral  publications  were  therefore  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library,  and  now  form  some  of  the 
rarest  and  most  curious  of  its  treasures.*  John 
Selden,  the  distinguished  legal  antiquary,  historian, 
and  Oriental  scholar,  was  a  collector  of  broadside 
ballads,  which  after  his  death  were  acquired  by 
Pepys. 

The  wonderful  collection  of  Civil  War  Tracts 
formed  by  George  Thomason,  who  strove  with 
"unparalleled  labor,  charge,  and  pains  "to acquire 
every  printed  piece  issued  between  the  middle  of 
1640  and  the  middle  of  1661,  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  broadsides,  the  first  of  which  was 
printed  in  February,  1640,  and  the  last  in  May, 
1661,  and  they  comprise  nearly  every  single-sheet 
issued  in  England  during  that  period.  They  are 
bound  in  twenty-five  volumes.  Thomason's  col- 
lection, which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  bought 
in  1 761  by  King  George  III.  for  the  sum  of  ^300, 
and  presented  by  him  in  the  following  year  to  the 
British  Museum,  comprises  upwards  of  22,800  sepa- 
rate pieces,  73  of  them  being  in  manuscript,  bound  in 
about  1,983  volumes,  f  All  the  tracts  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  from  July,  1642,  to  the 
end  of  the  collection,  Thomason  has  placed  the  date 
of  issue  on  every  piece  when  it  is  not  printed  on  it, 
and  has  also  endeavored  to  supply  the  place  of 
printing  when  not  given. 

Anthony  a  Wood  was  a  collector  of  ballads,  and 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  five  volumes  of  them 
W'hich  once  belonged  to  him.  Among  them  is 
' '  A  lamentable  Ballad  of  a  Combate  lately  per- 
formed near  London,  betwixt  Sir  James  Stuart 
and  Sir  George  Wharton,  Knights  who  were  both 
slaine  at  that  time.  The  tune  is  Downe  Plumpton 
Parke."  This  duel  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1609,  when  Sir  James  Stuart  and  Sir 
George  Wharton,  who  were  intimate  friends,  but 
had  quarreled  on  some  little  punctilio  of  honor, 
fell  by  each  other's  hand.  Charles  Sackville, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
celebrated  song  beginning  "To  all  ye  ladies  now 
on  land, "  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of  old 
ballads,  "which,"  says  Hearne,  the  antiquary, 
' '  he  used  oftentimes  to  read  with  very  great 
delight,  much  admiring  the  simplicity  and  naked- 
ness of  the  style  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
admirable  sense  and  understanding.  I  heard  the 
late  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Aldrich,  say,  the 
last  time  I  was  with  him,  that  he  would  give  a 
good  sum  of  money  for  a  collection  of  such  ballads, 
whenever  he  could  meet  with  one."     Dryden  and 


•  Macray,  "  Annals  of  the  Hodlcian  I.ibrar)-,"  p.  66. 
t  Madan,  "  Bibliographica,"  vol.  iii,  p.  304. 
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COU.KCTORS  OF   BROADSIDES. 


Congreve  also  collected  ballads  and  penny  story- 
books. Among  the  most  interesting  collections  in 
the  library  of  Samuel  Pepys,  preserved  in  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  is  one  consisting  of 
eighteen  hundred  English  ballads,  bound  in  five 
folio  volumes.  This,  Pepys  tells  us,  was  begun  by 
John  Selden,  and  continued  by  himself,  for  in  the 
first  volume  he  has  written  "My  collection  of 
ballads,  begun  by  Mr.  Selden,  improv'd  by  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  elder  thereto  in  time  ;  and 
the  whole  continued  to  the  year  1700."  The 
collection  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 
I.  Devotion  and  Morality;  2.  History,  true  and 
fabulous;  3.  Tragedy,  viz.  murders,  executions, 
judgments  of  God;  4.  State  and  Times  ;  5.  Love, 
pleasant;  6.  Eove,  unfortunate;  7.  Marriage, 
cuckoldry  ;  8.  Sea  :  love,  gallantry,  and  actions  ; 
9.  Drinking  and  good  fellowship  ;  10.  Humorous 
frolics  and  mirth.  Pepys  also  gathered  a  number  of 
small  penny  publications,  printed  for  the  most  part 
in  black  letter,  which  are  bound  in  four  volumes, 
and  lettered  :  Vol.  I.  Penny  Merriments  ;  Vol.  II. 
Penny  Witticisms  ;  Vol.  III.  Penny  Compliments  ; 
Vol.  IV.    Penny  Godlinesses. 

John  Bagford,  who  formed  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  title-pages  and  other  papers,  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  acquired  a  large 
number  of  ballads  and  other  broadsides.  Hearne, 
who  himself  collected  ballads  and  garlands,  informs 
us  that  ' '  when  Bagford  went  abroad  he  was  never 
idle,  but  if  he  could  not  meet  with  Things  of  a 
better  Character,  he  would  divert  himself  Avith 
looking  over  Ballads,  and  he  was  always  mightily 
pleased  if  he  met  with  any  that  were  old.  An- 
thony a  Wood  made  good  Collections,  with  respect 
to  Ballads,  but  he  was  far  outdone  by  Mr. 
Bagford."  "  Our  modern  Ballads,"  Hearne  adds, 
"are,  for  the  most  part  Romantick,  but  the  old 
ones  contain  Matters  of  Fact,  and  were  generally 
written  by  good  Scholars.  In  these  old  ones  were 
couched  the  Transactions  of  our  great  Heroes  ; 
they  were  a  sort  of  Chronicles.  So  that  the  wise 
Founder  of  New  College  permitted  them  to  be  sung 
by  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  that  College  upon 
extraordinary  days.  In  those  Times,  the  Poets 
thought  they  had  done  their  Duty  when  they 
had  observed  the  Truth,  and  put  the  Accounts 
they  undertook  to  write  into  Rhythm,  without 
extravagantly  indulging  their  Fancies.  Nobody 
knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Bagford ;  for  which 
reason  he  always  seemed  almost  ravished  when  he 
happened  to  light  upon  any  old  Rhythms,  though 
they  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  properly  ranged 
under  the  Title  of  Ballads."  In  addition  to  the 
ballads,  which  are  bound  in  three  volumes,  Bagford 


collected  a  large  number  of  other  broadsides,  con- 
sisting of  proclamations,  early  almanacs,  curious 
advertisements  of  tobacco,  tea,  quack  medicines,  etc. 
The  ballads  have  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Woodfall  Ebsworth  for  the  Ballad  Society. 

Narcissus  Luttrell.  who  was  born  in  1657, 
formed  an  extensive  library  at  Shaftesbury  House, 
Eittle  Chelsea,  where  he  resided  for  many  years  in 
seclusion,  which  Hearne  informs  us  was  "a  very 
extraordinary  collection."  A  special  feature  of  it 
was  the  large  and  interesting  collection  of  broad- 
sides and  other  fugitive  pieces  issued  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  and 
Anne,  which  Luttrell  purchased  day  by  day  as 
they  appeared.  The  broadsides  consisted  of  ballads, 
elegies,  political  squibs,  accounts  of  murders, 
storms,  various  sieges  in  Ireland  in  1695-96,  etc. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  this  collection,  which  in  his 
time  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  collectors, 
Mr.  Heber  and  Mr.  Bindley,  very  useful  when 
editing  the  "Works  of  Dryden,"  published  in 
eighteen  volumes  at  London  in  1808.  In  the 
preface  he  remarks  that  ' '  the  industrious  collector 
seems  to  have  bought  every  poetical  tract,  of  what- 
ever merit,  which  was  hawked  through  the  streets 
in  his  time,  marking  carefully  the  price  and  date  of 
purchase.  His  collection  contains  the  earliest  editions 
of  many  of  our  most  excellent  poems,  bound  up, 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  with  the  lowest  trash 
of  Grub  Street."  On  Luttrell's  death,  in  1732, 
the  collection  became  the  propertj^  of  Francis  Lut- 
trell (presumed  to  be  his  son),  who  died  in  1740. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wynne,  and  from  him  descended  to  the 
Rev. Luttrell  Wynne,  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
by  whose  direction  the  library,  which  had  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  its  later  possessors,  was 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby  in 
1786.  Various  portions  of  the.  Luttrell  collections 
were  bought  by  Messrs.  Heber  and  Bindley.  The 
greater  part  of  those  purchased  bj''  Mr.  Bindley 
were  eventually  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  at 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  sale  in  1849,  while 
those  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Heber  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  at  Britwell 
Court,  Bucks.  Dibdin  informs  us  that  "a  great 
number  of  poetical  tracts  was  disposed  of,  previous 
to  the  sale,  to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  gave  not 
more  than  forty  guineas  for  them."  The  Luttrell 
broadsides  in  the  British  Museum  are  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six  in  number,  and  are  bound  in  three 
large  folio  volumes.  The  first  volume  consists  of 
' '  Eulogies  and  Elegies ' ' ;  the  second  of ' '  Humorous , 
Political,  Historical,  and  Miscellaneous  Ballads"; 
and  the  third  of  "  Proclamations,  etc, "     Luttrell  is 
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known  as  the  compiler  of  a  chronicle  01  con- 
temporary events,  which  was  frequently  quoted  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  "  History  of  England"  ;  and 
of  a  personal  diary  in  English,  but  whimsically 
written  in  Greek  characters,  consisting  principally 
of  entries  recording  the  manner  in  which  he  spent 
his  time.  This  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  the  great  book-collector, 
who  was  born  in  1690,  and  died  in  1755,  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  nearly  complete  series  of  the 
original  broadside  proclamations  issued  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  also  a  volume  of  single- 
sheet  ballads,  both  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

The  famous  collection  of  old  broadside  ballads  in 
the  British  Museum,  known   as  the  "  Roxburghe 
Ballads,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  ever  formed,  was   chiefly  collected   by 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.     It  passed  succes- 
sively into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  West  and 
Major   Thomas   Pearson,   and   at   the   sale   of  the 
library  of  the  last-named  collector  in   1788  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  for  ^^36  4s.  6d. 
Pearson,  with  the  help  of  Isaac  Reed,  had   made 
valuable  additions  to  the  collection,  and  it  was  further 
enlarged  b}^  the  Duke  when  he  became  its  possessor. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Duke's  library  in    18 12  it  was 
purchased   by  Mr.   Joseph  Harding  for  ^477   15s. 
From  Mr.  Harding's  hands  it  passed  into  those  of 
Messrs.  Longman  of  Paternoster  Row,  from  w^hom 
it  was  bought  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Bright,  and   at  the 
dispersion  of  his  books  in   1845  it  was  secured  by 
the   British    Museum  for  the  sum  of  ^535.     The 
collection  consists  of  two  thousand  and  forty-eight 
broadsides,  and   is  bound  in  three  volumes,  with 
the  arms  of    the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  stamped  on 
the   covers.     The  ballads   have    a   great  range   of 
subjects,    and    several    of    them    are    quoted    by 
Shakespeare.     In  addition  to  those  printed  in  Eng- 
land, there   are  some   earlj"-  Scotch  ones  from  the 
press  of  Robert  Lekpreuik  of  Edinburgh.     They 
have  been  excellently  edited  for  the  Ballad  Society 
by  Mr.  William  Chappell,   F.  S.  A.,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  F.  S.  A.    The  enormous 
library  of  Mr.  Richard    Heber  contained   a   large 
number   of   poetical    broadsides ;    and   one   of  the 
principal   treasures    of  Mr.    George    Daniel's    fine 
collection   of  books,  which   was  sold    in    1864  for 
^{^15,865   i2S.,  was  a  series  of  Elizabethan  black- 
letter  ballads,  which  he  is  said  to  have  purchased 
for  .^50  from  Mr.  William  Stevenson  Fitch,  Post- 
master at  Ipswich,  who  is  believed  to  have  acquired 
them  from  the  housekeeper  at  Helmingham  Hall, 
Suflfolk,  the   residence  of  the   Tollemache  family. 


Of  these  ballads,  seventy-nine  w^ere  sold  to  Mr. 
Heber  by  Mr.  Daniel  for  ^^70,  and  the  remaining 
seventy  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  his  library  for 
;^75o  by  Mr.  Huth,  who  had  them  printed  for 
presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  possesses  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  broadsides, 
consisting  of  early  indulgences,  proclamations, 
ballads,  and  historical  pieces,  ranging  from  the 
year  i486  to  the  present  century.  The  proclama- 
tions form  one  of  the  most  valuable  sets  in  existence. 
Some  of  them  are  believed  to  have  been  collected 
by  Humphrey  Dyson,  the  collector,  who  was  co- 
editor  wnth  Anthony  Munday  of  Stow's  "Survey 
of  London,"  published  in  1633.  Other  proclama- 
tions w^hich  belonged  to  him  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Among  the  ballads  are  several  remarkable  ones 
relating  to  a  controversy  respecting  the  character 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  most  of  which 
are  probably  unique.  There  are  also  others  form- 
ing a  contention  in  verse  between  Thomas  Church- 
■  yard,  the  poet,  and  a  writer  who  signed  himself 
Thomas  Camell.  Other  ballads  of  great  interest 
are  an  epitaph  on  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI., 
two  ballads  on  the  accession  of  Mary  I.,  one  on  her 
marriage,  and  one  epitaph  on  her  death,  a  duet 
between  England  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  "Doleful 
Ditty ' '  on  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley,  and  a 
funeral  elegy  on  the  death  of  James  I.  An  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  collection  was  compiled  b}'' 
Mr.  Robert  Lemon,  F.  S.  A.,  in  1866. 

Large  collections  of  rare  broadsides  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  present 
day,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Huth  and  the  late  Mr. 
Christie-MillerofBritwell  Court,  the  latter  of  whom 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  Heber  broadsides  ; 
but  those  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lord  Crawford 
at  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  are  specially  distinguished 
for  their  size  and  importance.  Splendid  collections 
of  broadside  ballads,  broadside  proclamations  illus- 
trative of  English,  French,  Dutch,  German,  and 
Italian  history,  and  a  long  series  of  Papal  bulls  are 
to  be  found  in  this  noble  librar3\  Some  idea  of 
their  extent  may  be  formed  from  a  statement  made 
by  Lord  Crawford  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bibliograph- 
ical Society  on  January  17,  1898,  when  he 
mentioned  that  in  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  j-ears 
he  had  managed  to  collect  something  like  nineteen 
thousand  broadsides,  including  three  thousand 
English,  French,  German,  and  Venetian  proclama- 
tions, eleven  thousand  Papal  bulls,  and  three 
thousand  English  ballads. 

—  W.  Y.  Fletcher. 
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•'THE    FIRST    BOOK     PRINTED    IN    ENG- 
LAND." 

The  paragraph  on  "The  F^'irst  Book  Printed  in 
England, ' '  which  appeared  in  the  Goldeti  Penny  on 
February  i6th  (writes  a  correspondent),  is  a  little 
misleading.  Nobody  nowadays  believes  that  Cax- 
ton  set  up  his  printing  press  in  England  in  1474. 
This  was  the  year  he  began  his  translation  of 
"The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse "  —  while  at 
Bruges  in  the  service  of  the  English  princess  who 
became  Duchess  ot  Burgundj-^ — and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  printed  for  him,  if  not  by 
him,  at  Colard  Mansions  Press,  in  Bruges.  This, 
as  stated  in  the  Golden  Penny ^  was  the  second  book 
printed  in  the  English  language,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1482  thatCaxton  brought  out  an  edition 
of  it  from  his  press  at  Westminster.  The  first 
English  book  printed  was  Caxton's  translation  of 
the  "  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes, "  which  was 
finished  for  the  press  at  Cologne,  but  probably 
printed  at  Bruges.  Blades  tells  us  how  it  was  that 
Caxton  came  to  England  to  establish  his  famous 
press  at  Westminster  in  1477.  "On  June  21, 
1476,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Morat, 
between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Swiss, 
which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  Burgundian  power. 
In  the  following  January  the  Duke,  while  engaged 
in  a  murderous  battle  at  Nanci,  was  overpowered 
and  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  stubbornly  fighting 
to  the  last.  Caxton's  employer  was  no  longer  the 
ruling  power  at  the  Court  of  Bruges.  The  j-oung 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  succeeded  as  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign,  and  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy resigned  her  position  at  Court,  retiring  into 
comparative  privacy  on  a  handsome  jointure. 
Caxton's  services  as  secretary  would  now  be  no 
longer  required  by  the  Duchess  in  her  altered 
position,"  and  so  he  came  to  London  to  introduce 
his  newly  acquired  art  to  his  native  country. 

According  to  Blades,  Caxton  maj-  have  printed 
in  1477  a  couple  of  quarto  books,  and  the  English 
Jasson  before  he  produced,  on  November  i8th  of 
that  year,  the  ' '  Dictes  and  Sayeugis  of  the  Philos- 
ophers," but  the  "Dictes"  is  the  first  English 
book  to  give  the  name  of  the  printer,  the  date,  and 
the  place  of  publication.  To-day  a  good  copy  of 
the  "Dictes"  is  worth  about  ^1,500.  Caxton 
himself  added  a  prologue  to  the  translation  — 
which  was  by  Earl  Rivers  —  and  a  gently  satirical 
chapter,  "touchyng  Wymmen,"  because,  he 
explained.  Lord  Rivers  had  omitted  the  sharp 
sayings  "of  that  Greke  Socrates,  whiche  wrote 
of  the  women  of  Grece  and  nothyng  of  them  of 
this  Royame,   whom  I  suppose  he  neuer  knewe. 


For  if  he  had  I  dar  plainly  saye  that  he  wold  haue 
reseriied  them  inespeciall  in  his  sayd  dictes." 
Another  typographical  problem  is  the  date  of  the 
first  book  printed  at  Oxford  —  the  treatise  of 
Tyrannius  Rufinus  on  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome  —  which  bears  the  date 
December  17,  MCCCCLXVIII,  making  the  book 
appear  to  have  been  printed  nine  years  before 
the  first  Caxton  volume  at  Westminster.  This, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  printer's 
error,  an  "  X  "  being  accidentally  omitted  ;  and  in 
any  case  the  first  Oxford  volume  could  not  have 
been  printed  before  1478. 


RECORD  PRICE  FOR  A  SINGLE  BOOX. 

A  London  cable  says : — Though  high  prices  for 
books  have  become  so  common  that  ver>'  little 
notice  is  taken  of  them,  no  little  commotion  has 
been  created  this  week  by  the  report  that  a  book 
has  been  secretly  sold  for  the  amazing  sum  of 
/io,ooo. 

That  is  truly  a  record. 

The  book  is  a  magnificent  "  Evangelina  Quat- 
tuor,"  which  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindau 
and  was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  who  disposed  of  this  treasure, 
will  say  no  more  about  it  than  that  the  sale  was  a 
private  one,  though  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that 
the  book,  or — as  it  should  more  properly  be  called 
— the  curio  or  work  of  art,  has  become  the  property 
of  a  wealthy  American.  One  thing  about  it  which 
is  admitted  at  anj'  rate  is  that,  if  it  has  not  yet  gone 
out  of  the  country,  it  is  to  leave  England. 

The  book  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  elaborate  binding,  with  a  setting  of  over  300 
precious  stones,  than  as  a  specimen  of  the  printer's 
art  or  even  an  illumination.  Indeed,  as  a  spec- 
imen of  the  goldsmith's  skill  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  centuries,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
existence. 

Not  a  little  chagrin  is  expressed  in  art  and  liter- 
ary' circles  that  though  the  wonderful  volume  has 
been  in  the  market  for  some  years,  a  fact  which  has 
been  quite  well  known  to  the  British  Museum  au- 
thorities, it  has  been  allowed,  at  last,  to  be  carried 
ofi"  by  a  stranger,  wnthout  even  the  most  feeble 
efifort  to  retain  it  in  England. 


Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good 
books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  himself 
and  family  to  some  social  library.  Almost  any 
luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

—  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing. 
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BALZAC'S  RELATIONS  WITH  MADAME 

HANSKA. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  a  stronger  expression  of 
Balzac's  temperament  and  character  than  in  his 
letters  to  Mme.  Eveline  Hanska.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  author  of  the  "Comedie  Humaine"  pours 
out  his  feelings,  his  disappointments,  his  struggles, 
and  his  love.  Unfortunately,  a  part  of  this  cor- 
respondence was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Moscow; 
enough,  however,  still  remains  to  enable  us  to  see 
something  of  the  inner  life  and  the  personality  of 
this  remarkable  man.  These  letters,  besides  pos- 
sessing great  documentary  value,  are  the  most  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  expression  of  love  which  con- 
tented itself  for  so  many  years  with  merely  writing 
letters,  as  the  lovers  saw  each  other  only  at  long 
intervals ;  and  the  correspondence  is  really  an  in- 
tellectual relaxation  of  Balzac's  great  genius.  It 
was  in  1832  that  Mme.  Hanska,  in  her  admiration 
for  his  "Medecin  de  Campagne"  first  addressed  a 
letter  to  Balzac  signed  "L'Etrangere."  He  was 
to  reply  under  a  pseudonym  in  a  Parisian  news- 
paper. He  did  so,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  correspondence  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  woman  who 
could  thus  influence,  and  strongly  influence,  Balzac 
mainly  by  means  of  correspondence  with  him.  For 
he  felt  attracted  to  her  immediately  and  there  is  a 
warm  affectionate  tone  in  his  letters  from  the  very 
first.  Balzac  made  Mme.  Hanska's  acquaintance 
at  Neuchatel  in  1833,  where  she  was  staying  with 
her  husband.  From  the  author's  letters  to  his  sis- 
ter, Mme.  Surville,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  impression  which  the  fair  Russian,  who 
was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  made  on  him. 
From  this  meeting  with  her  at  Neuchatel,  Balzac's 
passion  dates,  and  after  having  sworn  eternal  fidel- 
ity to  the  object  of  his  love,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
from  here  to  pour  out  his  passionate  love  in  his 
letters  to  her.  Of  the  two  things  he  so  ardently 
desired,  love  and  financial  independence,  he,  at 
last,  had  obtained  one.  In  obtaining  the  latter  he 
was,  however,  far  from  being  as  fortunate. 

There  is  something  deeply  tragical  in  seeing 
this  man  so  heroically  struggling  with  his  debts. 
He  was  unable  ever  to  escape  them ;  and  in  finan- 
cial affairs  he  was  really  like  a  child.  At  the  same 
time  he  worked  probably  more  than  any  other 
writer  ever  has  worked.  "Work,  always  work," 
he  writes  to  Mme.  Hanska  in  1835, "burning  nights 
succeed  burning  nights,  days  of  meditation,  days 
of  meditation,  execution  conception,  and  concep- 
tion execution."   He  often  worked  eighteen  hours 


a  day,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  his  books  fifteen  times;  the 
despair  of  his  publishers,  as  few  could  afiford  the 
enormous  expenses  of  this  continual  revision,  and 
it  cut  down  considerably  the  revenues  he  derived 
from  his  works.  Yet  Balzac  was  comparatively 
well  remunerated  for  his  writings,  when  their  suc- 
cess was  once  assured,  but  he  spent  his  money  in 
schemes  which  he  could  not  carry  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  He  made  a  very  expensive  journey 
into  Sardinia  to  investigate  the  abandoned  Roman 
silver  m.ines,  which  he  believed  could  be  worked 
advantageously  by  modern  methods.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  Hanska  from  Sardinia  of  the  truth  of  his 
conjectures,  but  when  he  applied  for  a  permit  from 
the  Sardinian  Court  to  work  the  mines,  he  found 
that  he  had  already  been  anticipated  by  a  Genoese 
and  French  company  from  Marseilles,  who  subse- 
quently made  millions  from  the  venture.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Balzac  never  despaired.  He  had 
his  days  of  melancholy,  of  disappointment,  his 
continual  struggle  with  his  creditors  to  meet  his 
obligations,  yet  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  genius. 
"My  philosophy  will  be  the  daughter  of  lassitude 
and  not  of  despair,"  he  writes  from  Milan  to  his 
"Stranger." 

It  is  this  sublime  confidence  in  himself,  which 
is  such  a  beautiful  trait  of  Balzac's  character.  In 
spite  of  hostile  criticism,  in  spite  of  the  insufferable 
financial  difficulties  he  endured,  he  retained  faith  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  merits ;  it  is  as  though  he 
knew  his  claim  to  immortality.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  belittle  Balzac's  love  for  Mme.  Hanska, 
because  he  did  not  make  more  determined  efforts 
to  be  united  with  her  long  before  1850,  the  year 
of  his  marriage  to  her.  But  it  was  poverty  only 
which  prevented  his  doing  so,  for  his  passion  for 
her  was  undiminishing.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
Milan  he  envies  Listz  his  romantic  attachment 
with  Mme.  D'AgouIt  and  says :  "As  for  me,  I 
am  poor,  I  work  Hke  a  galley-slave,  and  I  cannot 
say  to  my  Arabella:  'Come  to  Vienna  and  three 
concerts  will  give  us  ten  thousand  francs,  come  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  ivory  keys  of  my  piano 
will  give  us  a  palace ;'  for  I  have  debts,  and  debt  is 
a  mistress  who  loves  me  a  little  too  tenderly." 
Balzac  in  these  letters  to  Mme.  Hanska  often  ex- 
presses his  tenderness  and  passionate  devotion  tc< 
her.  He  addresses  her  with  the  most  endearing 
terms  of  the  lover,  and  always  knows  how  to  allay 
her  jealousy  calmly  and  tenderly.  One  of  these 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Hanska.  the  hus- 
band, and  a  discovery  of  their  relations  seemed 
eminent.     But  Balzac,  with  lover-like    ingenuity, 
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explains  the  tone  of  the  letter  by  the  fact  that  his 
wife  desired  to  read  a  love  letter  written  by  Bal- 
zac, and  that  he  fulfilled  her  wish.    "As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,"  he  writes  to  M.  Hanska,  "you  will 
understand  that  I  would  not  justify  myself  if    I 
could."    The  suspicion  of  M.  Hanska  vanished,  but 
the  lovers  were  compelled  to  be  very  careful  after 
this,  and  we  find  only  poetic  covert  illusions  to 
their  love  in  Balzac's  letters  from  this  time  on. 
Balzac  saw  Mme.  Hanska  again  in  Geneva  in  1833 
and  in  Vienna  in  May,  1835.    These  were  days  of 
absolute  happiness  and  unalloyed  pleasure  for  him, 
which  he  mentions  again  and  again,  whose  remem- 
brance never  faded  from  his  memory.    He  was  ab- 
solutely intoxicated  with  her  beauty  and  her  beau- 
tiful little  hands,  "vos  petites  mains    rondes    et 
blanches,"  as  he  writes,  her  classic  forehead  and 
her  sensuous   mouth   delighted  him  anew.     Her 
letters  were  to  him  a  continual  joy  and  pleasure, 
they  relaxed  his  mind  from  the  thought    of    his 
literary  labors  and  his  debts  and  stimulated  him  to 
those  prodigies  of  diligence  which  were  ultimately 
to  cause  his  death.    Balzac  esteemed  Mme.  Hans- 
ka's  criticism  highly  and  often,  though  not  always, 
followed  her  advice  in  the  writing  and  publication 
of  his  books.    Indeed,  the  lucidity  and  intelligence 
of  her  criticism,  as  indirectly  reflected  in  Balzac's 
letters  to  her,  is  astonishing.     But  she  evidently 
understood  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
Balzac's  genius  and  temperament  perfectly,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  usually  such  a  har- 
mony and  complete  accord  of  souls  between  them. 
Nevertheless  their  love  was  evidently  not  entirely 
free  from  jealousies  and  suspicions,  and,  although 
Balzac  never  doubts  her,  the    Countess,    perhaps 
made  jealous  by  one  of  his    intellectual    platonic 
friendships,  like  that  with  Louise  in  1836-37,  can- 
not forbear  mentioning    her    jealousies    to    him. 
"Your  sadness  reacts  on  me,"  Balzac  writes  in  re- 
ply, "then  also  it  betrays  some  wounding  senti- 
ments, it  contains  phrases  which  pierce  my  heart." 
There  are  long  silences  occasionally  between  the 
lovers,  but  all  these  doubts  and  clouds  vanish  when 
Balzac,  in  1843,  spends  two  months  with  the  Coun- 
tess in  St.  Petersburg.    It  is  very  evident  that  his 
love  for  her  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  ardor,  and 
his  letters  to  her  after  his  departure    are    most 
touching  and  show  how  unselfish  and  noble  his 
love  was  after  all.    "I  feel  that  I  can  only  live  near 
you,"  he  writes,  "and  that  your  absence  is  death; 
I  left  you  with  the  same  ecstacy  I  experienced  the 
first  day  I  saw  you ;"  and  again,  "I  love  you  as  one 
loves  God,  as  one  loves  happiness." 


It  is  doubtful  if,  without  this  sustaining  love, 
Balzac  would  have  retained  the  noble  courage,  the 
supreme  self-confidence,  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
struggles  with  adversity.  He  himself  calls  the 
Countess  Hanska  his  lighthouse,  his  luminous  star, 
whose  advice  and  delicate  sympathy  sustain  him  in 
the  most  bitter  hours  of  his  career.  Balzac's  later 
letters  to  her  are  largely  written  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  she  was  his  confidante,  to  her  he  described 
the  minutest  details  of  his  life,  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  love  for  her  made  his  difficulties  appear  small 
to  him  by  comparison. 

Balzac  was  great,  and  his  greatness  demon- 
strated itself  not  alone  in  his  creative  genius,  but 
in  his  character.    There  are  still  some  critics,  par- 
ticularly French  critics,  who  see  in  Balzac  nothing 
but  a  voluminous  writer  of  novels.    They  are  to  be 
pitied,  for  Balzac  in  nothing  showed  himself  more 
truely  great  than  in  his  willingness  to  assist  others 
and  in  his  encouraging  criticism  of  young  writers, 
although  he  applied  the  most  unsparing,  rigorous 
criticism  to  his  own  works.     He  perhaps  remem- 
bered the  seven  unhappy  years  he  spent  at    the 
Vendome  Jesuit  College,  and  his    garret-life    in 
Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career,  on  an 
allowance  of  five  hundred  francs  a  year,  which  iie 
so  graphically  describes  in  "Peau  de  Chagrin."  He 
did  much  for  Jules  Sandeau,  only  to  reap  ingrati- 
tude from  him.    It  is  a  striking  fact  that  this  great 
portrayer  of  human  nature  was  no  judge  of  men  in 
real  life.   Repeatedly  was  he  made  the  dupe  of  un- 
scrupulous persons,  who  secured  from    him     he 
money  or  assistance  which  he  was  always  ready 
to  give ;  for  he  was  boundlessly  compassionate  and 
impulsive.     He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  like  a 
player  at  whist,  who,  although  he  knew  who  held 
every  card,  after  five  had  been  played,  nevertheless 
allowed  chance  to  work  out  its  own  results.    And 
for  these  reasons  he  was,  in  financial  afifairs,  an 
undoubted    failure.      He    squandered     enormous 
sums  on  his  travels,  on  jewelry  and  on  bric-a-brac, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  fondness,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  could  least  afford  it.     It  is  said  that  his 
dinners  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Paris,  and 
his  jeweled  cane  is  famous.    Almost  the  whole  life 
of  this  great  genius  was  a  pathetic  struggle  against 
fate,  which  his  great  love  alone  could  make  hi.n 
forget.     Balzac's  notes  were  in  bad  hands,  he  has 
described  the  Gobsec,  and  every  effort  which  was 
made  to  rescue  him  from  his  financial  embarrass- 
ments proved  futile. 

Mme.  Hanska's  mind,  like  Balzac's,  had  strong 
mystical  tendencies,  and  the  latter  addresses  to 
her  many  warnings  on  the    reading    of    mystical 
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literature.    "Believe  me,"  he  says,  "this  literature  of  her  face  anything  but  intelligent,  but  her  eyes 

is  fatal  to  souls  constituted  Hke  yours ;  it  is  a  poi-  shone  like  stars,  and  in  them  was  concentrated  all 

son,  an  enervating  narcotic;  these  books  exercise  the  intelligence  of  her  countenance.     But    Balzac 

an  evil  influence,  and  in  your  situation  and  isola-  and  she  found  many  points  of  mutual  interest  in 

tion  in  the  midst  of  deserts  they  are  pernicious."  the  matters  which  concerned  him.    He  has  left  us 

Balzac  himself  had  passed  the  mystical  period   of  a  description  of  her  whole  surroundings,  of  her 

his  career,  a  tendency  probably  inherited  from  his  furniture,  her  rooms  and  her  habits,    Balzac  recog- 

mother,  who  was  a  Swedenborgian,  which  at  one  nized  her  genius  and  pardoned  her  faults,  "all  the 

time  threatened  to  dwarf  his  genius,  and  the  re-  mistakes  which  she  has  committed,"  he  says,  "are 

suits  of  which  are  embodied  in  several  books,  one  only  so  many  titles  to  fame  in  the  eyes  of  great 

of  which,  "Seraphita,"  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Hans-  and  beautiful  souls." 

ka.      Balzac  did  not  conceal    his    relations    with  We  find  in  these  letters  of  Balzac  even  a  refer- 
Mme.  de  B.  from  his  "Stranger."    This  Mme.  de  ence  to  the  evening  on  which  he  and  Tehophile 
B.  encouraged  Balzac  when  he  was  as  yet  unrecog-  Gautier  took  hasheesh  together,  which  Gautier  has 
nized,  and  when  she  died  he  thought  of  her  for  a  himself  related.    Balzac  was  not  much  affected  by 
long  time  with  the  most  tender  feelings,  and  turned  the  drug,  his  brain  was  too  powerful,  as  he  says, 
with  still  greater  intensity  to  his  Countess,  who  But  later,  in  a  fit    of    despair,    he  writes    Mme. 
now  truly  became  to  him  his  indispensable  only  Hanska  that  "if  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
friend.    He  published  for  her  in  his  "Petits  Bour-  his  hopes,  or  if,  because  of  hostile  persecution, 
geois,"  under  his  own  name,  a  story  entitled  "Mod-  she  should  turn  her  back  to  him,  his  resolution  is 
este  Mignon,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  most  enthu-  taken,  for  this  he  has  reserved  hasheesh."     "One 
siastic  terms  of  eulogy.    It  is  apparent  that  Mme.  becomes  an  imbecile  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  so 
Hanska  herself  had  no  mean  literary  ability,  for  remains,  without  knowing  either  the  griefs  or  the 
we    find    Balzac    frequently     praising    the     style,  happiness  of  life,  if  one  does  not  die  from  the  ef- 
thought  and  erudition  of  her  letters.    Balzac's  ref-  fects,"  he  writes  with  tragical   indifference.      Yet 
erences  to  contemporary  writers  in  his  letters  are  Balzac  performed  his  Herculean    literary    labors 
frequent.     He  recognized  the  stupendous  histoH-  with  nothing  more  to  sustain  him  than  cofTee,  the 
cal  blunders  and  deficiencies  of  the  elder  Dumas  use  of  which,  indeed,  he  abused.     This,  together 
and  rather  sarcastically  advises  him  to  read  a  his-  with  his  literary  excesses,  "debauches  de  cervelle," 
tory  of  France;  Sue  he  calls  "un  esprit  borne  ct  as  his  physicians  called  them,  brought  about  his 
bourgeois,"  as  he  observed  his  prejudices  only  too  premature  end.     The  great  charm  of  these  love 
well.     Scribe  and  Hugo  were  at  this  time  at  the  letters  of  Balzac's  consists  chiefly  in  their  natural- 
height  of  their  theatrical  successes,  and  he  tersely  ness,  their  devotion  to  an  ideal    and    their    hu- 
criticises  their  literary  shortcomings  and  exhibits  manity.     Taine,  the  creator  of  the  theory  of  the 
a  rather  childish  delight  at  having  refuted  a  politi-  "Milieu,"  became  later  one  of  Balzac's  most  en- 
cal  argument  of  the  latter  at  the  dinner  to  which  thusiastic  critics  and  admirers.     That  is  Balzac's 
both  had  been  invited.   But  Hugo  was  the  first  to  great  charm,  he  sees  things  in  their  "Milieu,"  ho 
give  public  recognition  to  Balzac's  great  genius,  harmonizes  men  and  events,  character  and  action, 
not,  it  is  true,  until  the  latter's  death.    Balzac  was  and  this  makes  his  novels  truly  powerful.     This 
a  friend  of  the  poet  Lamartine,  of  Theophile  Gau-  faculty  is  prominent  in  his  letters  and  makes  them 
tier  and  later  of  George  Sand.    He  greatly  admired  so  attractive.     Every  one  of  them    breathes    the 
the  poetry  of  Musset  and  of  Chenier.    He  had  an  whole  personality  of  the  man ;    we  see  how  trc- 
unbounded  admiration  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nov-  mendous  his  struggles  were,  how  he  lived,  worked 
els,  and  perhaps  overestimated  them  in  the  light  and  thought.    We  see  his  weaknesses,  his  diflScul- 
of  modern  criticism.    "Kenilworth"  he  considered  ties  and  his  greatness.   Nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
a  literary  masterpiece  and  he  read  it    again    and  the  painful  impression  prevails,  we  see  what  a  stu- 
again.    Many  of  these  letters  to  Mme.  Hanska  arc  pendous  work  the  "Comedic  Huniaine"  really  Is, 
highly  entertaining  and  furnish  a  faithful  picture  and  the  actual  physical  sufferings  attendant  upon 
of  the  life  of  the  times.    They  abound  in  charming  its  conception.    In  these  love  letters  of  his  Balzac 
descriptions  of  men  and  events.     He  describes    a  occasionally  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  political  events 
visit  to  George  Sand  most  graphically;  she  later  in  the  light  of  their  personal  influence  on  him.    He 
became  one  of  his  good  friends.    He  found  her  in  mentions  the  uprisings    of    peasants    in    Poland, 
a  huge  lonely  room,  wearing  red    breeches    and  Plungaria  and  Galicia  in  1846,  and  is  alarmed  for 
smoking  a  cigar.     Balzac  thought  the  expression  the  safety  of  the  relations  and  the  estate  of  the 
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Countess.  In  another  place  he  deplores  the  re- 
newed attempt  of  assassination  which  had  just 
been  made  on  Louis-Phillippe,  and  later  on  praises 
the  latter's  administrative  abilities.  We  see  in 
these  letters  also  how  the  dead  Emperor  Napoleon 
enters  Paris  for  the  last  time  amid  the  tears  of  thx 
populace. 

Balzac  then  suffered  a  new  disappointment,  the 
failure  of  the  "Chronique  de  Paris,"  which  he  had 
founded,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Victor  Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Planche  and  Capefigue  were  among 
its  collaborators.  But  Balzac's  great,  patient  love 
was  at  last  rewarded.  He  received  a  letter  from 
Mme.  Hanska,  announcing  her  husband's  death, 
to  which  he  replied  calmly  and  delicately  like  a 
noble  fellow-man  and  not  like  a  lover. 

Balzac  intended  to  write  a  "Book  of  Love." 
"I  have  never  seen  a  book,"  he  writes,  "in  which 
happy  love,  love  satisfied,  has  been  depicted. 
Rousseau  has  too  much  rhetoric,  Richardson  too 
much  reflection,  the  poets  are  too  flowery,  and 
novel-writers  are  too  often  the  slaves  of  facts ; 
Petrach  thinks  more  of  his  images,  of  his  'con- 
cetti,' and  of  poetry  than  he  does  of  the  woman. 
God  created  love  with  humanity,  no  doubt  he  alone 
understands  it,  for  none  of  his  creatures  has  de- 
scribed to  my  liking  the  elegies,  phantisies  and 
poems  of  this  divine  passion  of  which  every  one 
speaks,  and  of  which  so  little  is  known."  This 
"Book  of  Love"  Balzac  never  wrote,  but  while  the 
conception  was  in  his  mind  he  was,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  experiencing  it.  It  was  to  be  a  book 
"religious  and  worldly  at  the  same  time,  a  book 
full  of  consolation,  of  tears  and  of  joy,"  and  a  book 
of  tears  and  joys  it  has  become  for  him.  It  was 
to  be  a  work  different  from  all  other  works,  a  work 
to  conclude  his  youth  by  his  whole  youth,  and  the 
experience  of  it  was  worthy  of  Balzac.  For  it 
seems  to  us  overwhelmingly  tragical,  the  very 
irony  of  fate,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
debts  were  paid,  his  difificulties  at  an  end,  and  he 
had  married  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  with 
an  intensity  of  devotion  for  seventeen  years,  Bal- 
zac should  die.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1850,  Bal- 
zac married  his  "Stranger,"  and  on  the  i8th  of 
August  of  the  same  year  Balzac  died.  Death  over- 
whelmed him  just  when  he  could  have  enjoyed  his 
life  and  the  fruits  of  his  talent.  "Four  men  in  this 
half-century,"  he  writes  in  1844,  "will  have  had  an 
immense  influence — Napoleon,  Cuvier,  O'Connell ; 
I  wish  to  be  the  fourth."  It  is  striking  that  Bal- 
zac's death  should  have  been  the  last  notable  event 
of  that  great  half-century  of  which  he  was  so  noble 
and  worthy  a  representative. 

(Edgar  Carlos  Riebe  in  New  Literary  Review,') 


LAMB'S  APOLOGY  FOR  DRINKING  TOO 

MUCH. 

A  "hitherto  unpublished  letter"  from  Charles 
Lamb  to  his  physician  appeared  recently  in  The 
Lawyer  of  London: 

"I  should  apologize  to  you  and  Mrs.  A.  for  be- 
ing absolutely  carried  home  upon  a  man's  shoul- 
ders through  Silver  street,  up  Parson's  Lane,  by 
the  Chapels  (which  might  have  taught  me  better), 
and  then  to  be  deposited  like  a  dead  log  at  Gaffar 
Westwood's,  who,  it  seems,  does  not  'insure' 
against  intoxication. 

"Not  that  the  mode  of  conveyance  is  objection- 
able.   On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  easy  than  a  one- 
horse  chaise.     Ariel  in  the  'Tempest'  says: 
"  'On  a  bat's  back  do  I  fly 
"  'After  sunset  merrily.' 
"Now,  I  take  it  that  Ariel  must  sometimes  have 
staid  out  late  of  nights. 

"But  then,  you  will  say,  what  a  shocking  sight 
to  see  a  middle-aged  gentleman-and-a-half  riding 
upon  a  gentleman's  back  up  Parson's  Lane  at  mid- 
night. Exactly  the  time  for  that  sort  of  convey- 
ance, when  nobody  can  see  him — nobody  but  heav- 
en and  his  own  conscience. 

"I  thought  he  would  have  let  me  down  just  as 
we  got  to  Lieut.  Barker's  coal  shed  (or  emporium), 
but  by  a  cunning  jerk  I  eased  myself  and  righted 
my  posture.  I  protest  I  thought  myself  in  a  palan- 
quin, and  never  felt  myself  so  grandly  carried.  It 
was  a  slave  under  me. 

"My  sister  has  begged  me  to  write  an  apology 
to  Mrs.  A.  and  you  for  disgracing  your  party. 
Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  rather  honored 
your  party,  for  every  one  that  was  not  drunk  (and 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies,  I  am  sure,  were  not)  must 
have  been  set  ofT  greatlv  in  the  contrast  to  me.  I 
was  the  scapegoat.    The  soberer  they  seemed. 

"But  still  you  will  say  (or  the  men  and  maids 
at  your  house  will  say)  that  it  is  not  a  seemly  sight 
for  an  old  gentleman  to  go  home  pick-a-back. 
Well,  maybe  it  is  not.  But  I  never  studied  grace. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  superficial  accomplishment 
I  regard  more  the  internal  acquisitions. 

"The  great  object  after  supper  is  to  get  home, 
and  whether  that  is  obtained  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture or  perpendicular  (as  foolish  men  and  apes  af- 
fect for  dignity)  I  think  is  little  to  the  purpose. 

"The  end  is  always  greater  than  the  means." 


But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

—  Lord  Byron. 
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Years  ago  the  favorite  question  for  newspaper 
discussion,  when  politics  were  at  a  standstill  and 
no  mysterious  murder  filled  the  air,  was,  "What 
becomes  of  all  the  pins?" 

Another  problem  that  once  occupied  my  mind 
was.  Where  do  all  the  watches  go  ?  How  they  go 
is  another  affair,  that  only  interests  watchmakers. 
Few  men  want  two  watches,  though  on  seagoing 
vessels  three  are  kept  besides  the  chronic  chro- 
nometer, viz.,  the  larboard  watch,  the  starboard 
watch,  and  the  dog  watch.  So  with  pistols;  the 
cowboy  is  never  pictured  with  more  than  two.  Yet 
machinery  day  after  day  turns  out  watches  and 
pistols  in  countless  numbers.  And  the  popular  ap- 
petite seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  Of 
course  one's  occasionally  robbed  of  his  watch,  bur 
then  another  man  has  it.  The  demand  is  not  reallv 
increased.  And  when  the  only  decent  man  of  the 
bar-room,  who  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
make  himself  inconspicuous  in  a  corner,  is  killed 
by  an  interchange  of  shots  between  ruffians,  the 
babe  that  in  the  great  plan  is  born  to  supply  his 
place  does  not  have  to  be  supplied  with  watch  or 
pistol — and  if  the  contrary  were  the  case,  there'd 
be  the  dead  man's  ready  to  hand.  No,  I  cannot 
understand  the  increasing  demand  for  these  things 
that  outruns  the  supply.  It  is  true  that  soldiers 
generally  throw  away  their  pistols  when  they  run 
away,  but  as  the  other  party  that  is  close  on  their 
heels  picks  them  up,  one  hand  washes  the  other, 
as  it  were. 

But  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  all  thi 
pins  and  watches  and  pistols  that  are  made  is  easy 
of  answer  compared  with  that  which  now  agitates 
my  mind :  What  becomes  of  all  the  books  that  are 
printed?  Multitudinous  presses  are  running  day 
and  night.  Of  course  not  all  they  print  is  read; 
you  see  many  books  advertised,  and  there's  an  end 
of  them.  But  where  do  they  go.  Trunks  are  no 
longer  lined  with  literature.  Nothing  can  be  cheap- 
er, but  linen's  better.  Libraries  must  be  stocked 
with  what  looks  like  literature,  but  shelves  have  an 
end.  Where  do  all  the  newly  printed  books  go? 
Who  buys  them  ?    Who  finds  time  to  read  them  ? 

And  besides  books,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines !  But  a  few  years  ago  there  were  few  maga- 
zines, comparatively  few  newspapers  and  no  Sun- 
day editions  of  dailies.  Think  of  the  multiplication 
of  magazines  alone.  And  every  Sunday  the  daily 
newspaper,  in  all  well-regulated  cities,  turns  out 
an  edition  bulkier  than  the  magazine  that  is  issued 
only  once  a  month. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  quality  of  liter- 
ature keeps  pace  with  the  quantity.  There's  a  bet- 
ter average,  perhaps,  but  where  are  your  great 
poets,  novelists,  dramatists ?  None  stands  a  shoul- 
der, not  to  say  head  and  shoulders,  above  all  com- 
petitors. The  magazines  are  filled  with  "good 
verse."  You  can  scarcely  say  of  any  that  you  see 
printed — except  when  an  editor  injudiciously 
prints  his  own — that  'tis  bad.  So  with  stories,  so 
with  books,  so  with  plays.  Many  are  good,  but 
are  any  great  ?    And  is  there  any  living  historian  ? 

As  before  said,  the  average  has  undoubtedly 
been  "brought  up."  You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a 
magazine  or  a  newspaper  without  finding  a  bit  of 
verse  or  something  that  two  or  three  score  years 
ago  would  have  set  some  inquiry  afloat  as  to  the 
author.  There  is  cleverness  and  to  burn  on  all 
sides.  I  happened  to  be  calling  on  the  chief  reader 
for  one  of  the  magazines  when  a  fair-sized  trunk- 
ful  of  manuscript  was  brought  for  her  considera- 
tion. And  the  same  trunk,  full,  came  to  her  everv^ 
alternate  day  of  the  week.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission, I  looked  the  pile  over.  It  was  a  marvel- 
ous exhibition.  Here  were  "articles,"  poems, 
essays,  stories,  novels,  from  all  the  country  over. 
And  most  of  it  good  manuscript — at  least  in  execu- 
tion. The  bulk  of  it  was  typewritten,  well  spelled, 
well  punctuated.  A  great  deal  was  dated  from 
young  women's  colleges.  And  the  accompanying- 
letters  !  Some  were  amusing,  some  were  pathetic, 
all  were  interesting.  There  was  the  young  lady 
who  curtsied  tremblingly  and  besought  tender  con- 
sideration for  this,  her  maiden  effort — because  it 
was  her  maiden  effort.  In  time,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  she  hoped  to  do  better.  Then  there  was  th^ 
young  woman  who  skipped  in  confidently,  with  a 
wriggle  of  her  dress  not  unlike  the  hitch  the  sailor 
gives  his  trousers  when  he  presents  himself  on  the 
quarterdeck,  evidently  feeling  assured  of  a  hos- 
pitable reception.  You  saw  that  if  some  of  them 
had  brought  their  manuscript  in  person  a  mild 
flirtation  with  the  editor  would  have  been  in  order. 
They  would  not  have  objected  to  his  taking  a  hand 
more  or  less  lily  white  and  pressing  it  tenderly  and 
saying,  "My  child,"  as  he  kindly  criticised  and 
offered  useful  suggestions — if  only  he  would  "offer 
suggestions." 

The  men  were  a  shade  better,  but  not  much. 
Of  course,  in  both  instances,  I  speak  of  the  new 
aspirants  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  au- 
thorship. The  old  mustaches  and  grizzled  bangs 
don't  say  much.  But,  rather  singularly,  or  seem- 
ingly singular  at  first  thought,  the  better  the  manu- 
script the  worse,  generally,  the  matter.  The  reader 
told  me,  indeed,  that  her  best  finds  were  among  the 
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most  unpromising  looking  manuscripts.  The 
writer  of  either  sex  who  spelled  and  punctuated 
with  accuracy  generally  only  told  of  what  he  or 
she  had  gotten  a  glimmering  of  from  books,  and 
thought  he  or  she  knew  down  to  the  ground  floor, 
and  in  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  worth  of  their 
work,  had  it  typewritten,  at  no  one  knows  what 
expense,  and  perhaps  tied  together  with  blue  rib- 
bon. But  in  written  matter,  manuscript  in  a  scrag- 
gly,  irregular  hand,  with  no  punctuation  beyond  an 
occasional  comma,  and  seldom  a  break  into  para- 
graphs, there  the  man  or  woman  was  apt  to  tell 
of  something  he  or  she  had  seen  or  lived  through 
and  upon  whom  the  spell  to  speak  was  potent. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "you  see  the  reason  why  I  re- 
fuse to  have  the  aid  of  the  'sifters'  who  have  been 
offered  me,  with  a  view  to  the  lightening  of  my 
work  and  saving  of  my  time.  They  would  be  mor- 
ally sure  to  sift  out  the  very  matter  that  we  most 
want,  because  it  was  not  attractive  in  looks.  If  the 
ideas  are  there,  we  can  find  editors  to  put  manu- 
script into  proper  shape,  but  to  find  writers  who 
can  even  block  out  the  thing  that  we  want  is  more 
difficult.  In  washing  for  diamonds,  if  looks  alone 
were  taken  into  consideration,  the  pretty  colored 
and  worn-smooth  pebble  would  be  taken  and  the 
real  jewel  in  a  rough  jacket  rejected." 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  that  trunkful 
of  manuscript  there  were  articles  I  would  have 
been  loath  to  reject,  articles  well  worthy  of  publi- 
cation, that  could  not  be  taken,  because  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  The  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  to  select  what  in  the  reader's  judgment 
seemed  the  best,  and  then  from  these  dozen  or  two 
select  the  one  or  two  that  might  possibly  within 
one,  two,  or  three  years  be  used. 

To  very  few  of  the  articles  was  any  price  af- 
fixed. The  regular  proposition  seemed  to  be,  "If 
you  find  this  worth  printing,  please  send  me  what 
you  think  it's  worth." 

Now,  this  opens  a  nice  outlook  for  the  regular 
guild  who  find  that  for  their  work  they  must  ob- 
tain a  certain  price  for  a  certain  number  of  words 
in  order  to  live.  It  is  much  as  though  persons  not 
in  the  regular  wood-sawing  and  splitting  business 
should  dump  a  load  of  wood,  sawed  and  split,  at 
the  door  of  him  who  dealt  in  kindling  wood,  and 
say,  "Here  is  something  you  may  have  occasion 
for;  if  you  find  it  available,  give  what  you  please 
for  it."  Yet  from  the  regular  authors  you  never 
hear  the  cry  of  "scabs." 

Authors  have  not  yet  gotten  up  any  trusts;  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to,  since 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  an  author  is.  There 


are  many  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  lying  around. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  open  his  mouth  and 
speak,  and  lo !  in  a  minute  we  have  a  Milton.  And 
Milton  was  an  author — at  least  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  one  as  a  poet  can  be.  This  once  mute 
Milton  has  been  a  poet — that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 
an  author — all  along,  only  others  did  not  know  it ; 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  suspect  it.  And  there 
are  lawyers,  doctors,  carpenters,  clergymen,  mer- 
chants, farmers,  apothecaries,  brokers,  makers  of 
dictionaries  and  almanacs,  all  sorts  of  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  in  fact,  who,  if  to-night  they  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  write  a  book,  would  to- 
morrow awake  to  find  themselves  famous.  They 
have  to  take  out  no  license,  as  men  have  to,  to 
shoot;  they  have  to  undergo  no  "laying  on  of 
hands,"  be  called  to  no  pulpit,  set  up  no  plant.  A 
pen,  an  inkstand  more  or  less  supplied  with  ink,  a 
quire  or  two  of  paper,  and  there  your  author  is,  set 
up  in  business  and  ready  for  a  start.  If  he  fail, 
since  the  venture  is  not  large,  very  Httle  has  been 
lost.  And  there  is  a  chance  of  success.  I  fre- 
quently receive  letters  from  laymen — that  is  to  say, 
from  men  who  can't  lie — that  are  more  interesting 
than  those  that  come  to  me  from  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  authorship,  but  who  never  write  any- 
thing; the  former  tell  me  stories  or  give  the  out- 
line of  a  bit  of  poetry  or  tragedy  in  their  lives 
which  I  mutilate  more  or  less  and  sell  to  the  hisfh- 
est  bidder,  I  getting  the  cash  and  the  others  not 
even  credit. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  the  women — bless 
their  hearts — the  women  who  wrote  were  the  ex- 
ception; now  they  are  the  rule.  And  it  is  no  long- 
er the  habit  to  wonder  at  a  bit  of  good  work  by  a 
woman,  or  to  plead  that  extenuating  circumstance, 
for  what  comes  from  her  hand.  Just  as  she  has  re- 
placed men  behind  counters,  she  has  with  her  pen 
poked  them  out  from  the  intrenched  positions  they 
held  in  the  literary  shop.  You  will  find  that  now 
woman  about  divides  the  pages  of  the  magazines 
with  man,  and  that  among  "the  best  selling  books" 
of  the  day  the  name  of  the  author  is  by  no  means 
always  masculine.  Where  once  the  hysterical  novel 
seemed  her  chosen  field,  she  has  now  by  a  clever 
flank  movement  invaded  the  historical  one.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  her  history  is  quite  as 
nearly  right  as  that  of  the  so-called  sterner  sex, 
who  claim  the  making  of  history.  When  it  comes 
to  the  marshaling  of  armies  and  the  handling  of 
firearms  and  regiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Barbara  will  be  found  quite  as  well  up  as  Bob, 
even  if  he  be  not  a  son  of  battle.  Basket  ball  is  not 
exactly  football,  nor  is  the  wand    or    broomsticK 
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drill  in  all  details  the  counterpart  of  a  drill  with  CHARLOTTE  YONGE. 
real  muskets.     But  against  this  let  me  say  that  I  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  "The  Heir  of  Redclyflfe" 
have  yet  to  find  the  woman  who  in  writing  can  dis-  made  its  appearance  in  two  small  red  volumes,with 
play  more  ignorance  of  the  real  business  of  a  bat-  no  adventitious  aids  to  popularity,  few  advertise- 
tlefield  than  did  Stephen  Crane  in  the  book  that  ments  and  no  pufifs.    It  took  the  reading  world  by 
first  made  his  reputation.  And  Mme.  Ouida's  mak-  storm,  and  practically  started,  at  least  made  widely 
ing  a  modern  revolver  flash  in  the  pan  is  more  than  known,  a  new  kind  of  tale  and  a  new  type  of  char- 
offset  by  Charles  Reade's  having  a  desperate  vil-  acter.    Few  people  of  this  day  believe  what  a  long 
lain,  who  is  ambuscading  the  hero  of  the  novel,  procession  of  "good  heroes"  have  walked  after  Sir 
provide  himself  with  a  revolver:     "One  barrel  of  Guy  Morvihe  to  the  islands  of    the    Blest;    how  ' 
which  (in  the  remorselessness  of  his  purpose)  he  young  enthusiasts  like  William  Morris  and  Dante 
loaded  with  buckshot."     And  Mr,  Reade    prints  Gabriel  Rossetti  took  him  for  a  guide  in  hfe ;  how 
"buckshot"  in  capitals.     Even  as  1  write,  I  find  a  scholarly  gentlemen  wept  over  his  early  death,  and 
book    lying   open    before    me — "D'Arcy     of     the  sorrowful  women,  left  widowed  like  the  heroine. 
Guards,"  by  one  Louis  Evan  Shipman — and,  curi-  wrote  grateful  letters  of  thanks  for  the  help  and 
ously  enough,  at  this  paragraph:    "No,"  she  cried,  comfort  given  them  by  "Amy's"  story, 
"and  Major  D'Arcy,"  she  added,  firmly,    pulling  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  made 
back  the  trigger  of  the  pistol,  "you  will  prevent  my  religion  seem  the  very  romance  of  life  to  young 
passing  at  your  peril."  Were  the  pistol  not  cocked,  people ;  and  that,  in  quite  a  new  way,  it  made  the 
it  seems  to  be  from  my  Hmited  acquaintance  with  interest  of  a  novel  turn,  not  on  plot,  not  merely  on 
firearms,  that  the  lady  might  have  pulled  on  the  the  depiction  of  character,  but  on  the  struggles  of 
trigger  to  all  eternity  and  still  the  Major  might  young  souls  to  attain  goodness.    It  was,  although 
have  passed  with  no  danger  of  being  made  to  pass  the  author  would  not  so  have  expressed  herself,  in- 
in  his  checks.  tended  truly  for  "The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul." 
If  "Speed  the  Plow"  be  a  good  motto,  though,  It  spoke  the  language,  not  only  of  its  own  day,  but 
who  shall  object  to  a  similar  speeding  of  the  press?  of  a  certain  phase  of  thought  of  its  own  day;  and. 
And  to  steam  for  both?    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  while  this  limitation  made  it  strike  more  home  at 
however,  that  if  the  preacher  complained  that    of  the  time,  it  has  perhaps  tended  to  let  it  slip  out  of 
making  many  books  there  was  no  end — in  a  period  fashion  in  a  day  the  thoughts  of  which  are  so  dif- 
when  job  presses  were  probably  the  rule,  he  might  ferent.     But  it  has  done  its  work, 
have  something  further  and  more  emphatic  to  say  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  was  by  no  means  the 
in  this  day  of  rolling  cylinders  and  awe-inspiring  first  work  of  its  author.    She  had  already  written 
Hoes.    The  worst  thing  about  so  many  books,  per-  many  tales  for  girls,  of  which  "Abbey  Church"  and 
haps,  is  that  they  cannot  be  had  without  a  corre-  "Scenes  and  Characters"  were  the  first  two.  These 
vsponding  multiplicity  of  authors,  of  whom  it  seems  stories  showed  in  germ  the  chief  characteristics  of 
to  me  that  for  some  years  now  we  have  had  quite  her  maturer  work.    She  always  took  for  granted — 
enough.    As  to  the  increase  of  publishers  involved,  her  writing  was  rarely  controversial,  but  she    al- 
the  less  said  the  better — especially  by  one  who  has  ways    assumed    the    acceptance  of — the  opinions 
a  book  nearly  ready  to  offer.     But  if  any    think  then  known  as  "High  Church" ;    her    characters 
them  a  class  to  be  encouraged,  I  will  undertake  to  mostly  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  society  and 
bring  forward  two  men  to  differ  for  every  one  who  lived  under  somewhat    similar    conditions ;    they 
agrees. — John  Paul  in  New  York    Times.  might  all  have  belonged  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  refined 

and  well-bred  families.     But  within  these    limits 

*  each  individual  is  as  distinct,  as  clearly  marked,  as 

p^^g ,  separate,  as  real  individuals  are  in  the  actual  world ; 

also,  granting  the  conditions,  which  are  not  uni- 

I  feel  that  I  am  quite  as  smart  ,,..,.           ,                                    ....                    , 

As  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  versally  familiar,  they  are  extraordinarily  natural 

I'm  also  every  bit  as  bright  '-^"^1  true  to  life.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 

As  Walter  Scott,  the  Scottish  knight ;  she  never  used  the  same  person  twice  over  under 

And  in  my  own  peculiar  way  another  name.    Moreover,  she  never,  as  the  saying 

I'm  just  as  good  as  Thackeray.  ^^^g^  u^^^^j.  j.^^}  people  into  her  books,"  and  none 

But,  woe  is  me  that  it  should  be,  of  her  contemporaries  and  companions  have  ever 

They  got  here  years  ahead  of  me,  .       ,    .             ,                xi  ..•    r  •       *    •     .1      n     l 

^  ^             ^  recognized  themselves,  or  their  friends  in  the  flesh, 

B;'thim  alreat;  LTbeen  "told'  among  those  friends  in  print  who  are  almost  equal  - 

_j.  K.  Bangs.  ^X  real  to  them. 
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The  books  for  girls  culminated  in  "Tlie  Daisy 
Chain,"  a  most  influential  book.  Numbers  of 
women  now  well-known  in  the  philanthropic  world 
owe  their  inspiration  to  Ethel  May,  and  numbers 
of  eager,  high-minded,  awkward  girl  heroines  owe 
their  very  existence  to  her.  "The  Pillars  of  the 
House"  was  the  other  chief  work  of  the  same  limit ; 
it  was  interesting,  but  hardly  so  great  a  success  as 
"The  Daisy  Chain."  The  latter  tales  in  which  the 
old  characters  are  reproduced  are  hardly  meant  for 
the  general  public.  They  were,  to  old  readers,  like 
visits  to  old  friends,  and  she  received  many  letters 
begging  for  their  continuance.  "The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe"  had  more  romance  and  poetry  about  it  than 
her  other  novels.  It  was  the  work  of  an  inexperi- 
enced girl,  the  plot  is  not  well  constructed,  the 
occasions  for  Guy's  conscientious  struggles  not  al- 
ways adequate  or  well  conceived;  but,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  dynamite  in  it,  and  it  changed  the 
face  of  a  whole  school  of  fiction.  "Heartsease," 
"Dynevor  Terrace"  and  "Hopes  and  Fears"  were 
the  chief  of  the  novels.  All  have  great  merit  and 
contain  character  painting  which  may  challenge 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  or  even  Miss  Austen.  It  appeals, 
however,  to  a  more  limited  public,  and  can  hardly 
be  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  brought  up  in 
the  same  school.  Many  know  from  old  letters  and 
family  traditions,  if  not  from  their  old  recollection, 
that  the  "Oxford  Movement"  produced  some  few 
young  men  as  spiritually  romantic  and  as  conscien- 
tious as  Guy  Morville,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  it  also  produced  specimens  like  his  cousin 
Philip. 

The  historical  tales  beginning  with  "The  Little 
Duke,  or  Richard  the  Fearless,"  have  held  their 
own  better  in  this  generation.  They  paint  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  certainly  in  rather  a  rose-colored  light, 
but  vividly,  delightfully,  and  with  great  truth  of 
local  color.  Such  characters  as  Hal  the  Jester  in 
"The  Armorer's  Prentices,"  Peregrine  in  "The 
Reputed  Changeling,"  and  many  others  are  cre- 
ations of  great  power  and  originality;  and  the  pre- 
sentments given  in  "The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest"  of  the  Emperor  Maximihan,  in  "Unknown 
to  History"  of  the  shrewish  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  of  other  historical  personages,  are  of  the  best 
kind,  full  of  humor  and  vigor. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  tales  beginning  in 
1849  with  Langley  School  and  ending  last  year 
with  "Forget-Me-Not,"  a  serial  contributed  to 
Friendly  Leaves,  which,  though  little  known  out- 
side the  philanthropic  world,  are  of  much  greater 
literary  merit  than,  I  think,  has  ever  been  recog- 


nized, and  which  contain  numerous  life-like  pic- 
tures of  the  more  favorable  side  of  village  life  in 
the  Victorian  era.  No  one  could  draw  better  the 
good  upper  servant,  the  promising  boy  or  girl,  the 
worthy  old-world  peasant,  the  refined  and  respect- 
able village  mother  of  the  better  sort  than  she 
could.  She  entered  into  their  life  and  wrote  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  the  realism  is  as  real  as 
that  of  any  tale  of  mean  streets.  Her  many  his- 
torical and  educational  works  can  only  be  referred 
to  here.  She  edited  the  Magazine  for  the  Young, 
a  little  two-penny  periodical  for  children,  remark- 
able among  children's  magazines  for  its  cultivateil 
yet  simple  tone,  and  for  its  entire  absence  of  folly. 
The  Monthly  Packet  in  which  many  of  her  tales 
came  out,  though  never  exactly  widely  popular, 
was  loved,  read,  and  re-read  by  its  own  public  as 
few  magazines  are  or  have  been,  and  she  finally 
edited  Mothers  in  Council,  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
Mothers'  Union. 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  her  writings.  Her  lite 
was  all  and  more  than  all  her  books  indicated. 
What  she  described,  that  she  herself  was ;  what  she 
recommended,  that  she  herself  did ;  her  books  re- 
flected her  life,  and  her  life  was  better  than  any  of 
them.  She  had  an  immense  correspondence,  a 
great  number  of  duties  and  interests,  and  until 
quite  recently  an  extraordinary  power  of  hard 
work.  Her  parish  and  her  school  children  were 
more  to  her  than  her  books,  and  she  taught  in  the 
Sunday  school  a  fortnight  before  she  died.  She 
began  to  teach  in  the  same  Sunday  school  before 
she  was  ten  years  old.  She  taught  brilliantly,  and 
to  hear  her  give  a  lesson  was  delightful.  Her  liter- 
ary work  so  expressed  her  personal  self  that  these 
few  personal  words  at  the  end  seem  inevitable.  I 
have  said  that  she  made  religion  seem  romantic  to 
young  people.  She  did  so,  but  she  also  bound  up 
romance  and  religion  with  the  absolute  obligation 
of  doing  right,  and  for  this  great  lesson  all  those 
who  have  come  under  her  influence  may  well  rise 

up  and  call  her  blessed. — Christabel  Coleridge. 

* 

It  would  scarcely  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's  works  have  had  a  larger 
circulation  than  those  of  any  other  modern  English 
writer,  for  the  exact  figures  are  not  available ;  but 
the  number  of  her  books,  and  their  consistent  suc- 
cess through  more  than  half  a  century,  make  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  she  held  the  lead  in  this  re- 
spect. "East  Lynne,"  with  its  circulation  of 
500,000  copies,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had 
the  largest  sale  among  English  novels,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  "The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe"  has  ex- 
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ceeded  this  number.  No  fewer  than  thirty-one 
editions  of  it  have  appeared  since  Messrs.  Macmii- 
lan  took  the  book  over  from  Mr.  Parker,  its  origi- 
nal pubUsher,  in  1864,  and  it  had  had  a  steady  sale 
for  a  good  many  years  previously.  Even  these 
records  may  have  to  yield  to  that  of  another  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  books — Winston  Churchill's 
"Richard  Carvel,"  which  has  now  reached  its  400tli 
thousand ;  but  this  includes  the  American  as  well 
as  the  English  sales,  and  the  American  sales  arc 
by  far  the  more  important.  "Daisy  Chain"  ani 
"Dynevor  Terrace"  have  also  had  enormous  sales. 
It  is  true,  we  b'elieve,  that  Miss  Yonge  gave  £2000 
out  of  the  profits  of  "The  Daisy  Chain"  for  the 
building  of  a  missionary  college  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  just  as  she  fitted  out  Bishop  Selwyn's  mis- 
sionary steamer  Southern  Cross  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  "The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe."  Of  Selwyn's 
successor,  Patteson,  she  wrote  a  life  in  two  vol- 
umes. Of  her  children's  books,  "Lances  of  Lyn- 
wood"  and  "The  Little  Duke"  are  the  most  popu- 
lar. Her  last  novel,  "Modern  Broods,"  published 
only  a  few  months  ago,  was  wonderfully  success- 
ful, considering  the  writer's  age,  and  was  rapidly 
sent  to  a  second  edition.  All  her  best-known  nov- 
els still  have  a  steady  sale  in  the  uniform  edition 
(3s.  6d.),  and  their  prize  editions  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. Miss  Yonge's  volume  of  "Scripture  Read- 
ings for  Schools  and  Families"  and  her  "Cameos 
From  English  Plistory" — published  in  The  Monthly 
Packet  and  collected  in  nine  volumes  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century — have  also  been  very  popular. 
Aliss  Yonge's  tales  are  so  long  that  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  have  so  far  only  tried  her  in  one  s"ix-penny 
edition  ("Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest,"  which  went 
out  of  print  immediately),  but  we  understand  that 
a  six-penny  edition  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyfife"  is 
forthcoming. 


The  Monthly  Packet,  which  Miss  Yonge  edited 
for  thirty  years,  used  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
business  carried  on  by  Walter  Smith  (Mozley's 
successor),  and  afterwards — until  within  the  last 
few  years — was  published  by  Messrs.  Innes,  who 
succeeded  Walter  Smith.  It  is  now  issued  by 
Messrs.  Parker  &  Co.  at  30  Bedford  street.  Strand, 
and  is  edited  by  Miss  Christabel  Coleridge,  who 
collaborated  with  Miss  Yonge  in  "Strolling  Play- 
ers." Miss  Yonge's  life  of  Prince  Consort  ("The 
Statesmen  Series,"  1889)  and  her  life  of  Hannah 
More  ("The  Eminent  Women  Series,"  1888)  were 
both  issued  by  Messrs  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Hurst  and    Blackett    are    the    publishers    of    her 


"Catherine  of  Aragon  and  the  Sources  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation"  (1881),  and"  Messrs.  Deacon  ot 
her  "Book  of  Dates,  With  an  Outline  of  Universal 
History"  (1888). 


FOUND  IN  FRAGMENTS. 

Mr.  Voynich's  discovery  of  rare  typographical 
fragments  in  the  linings  of  old  bindings  recalls  the 
account  of  a  more  remarkable  find  made  by  Blades 
in  the  library  of  the  St.  Albans  Grammar  School. 
Blades  was  examining  some  volumes  in  connection 
with  his  ' '  Life  of  Caxton,"  and  pulled  out  one  book 
which  was  lying  flat  upon  the  top  of  others.  ' '  It 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  covered  thickly 
with  a  damp,  sticky  dust,  and  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  back  rotted  away  with  dust.  The 
white  decay  fell  in  lumps  on  the  floor  as  the 
unappreciated  volume  was  opened.  It  proved  to 
be  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  English  translation  of 
'Boecius  de  consolatione  Philosophiae, '  printed  by 
Caxton,  in  the  original  binding  as  issued  from 
Caxton's  workshop,  and  uncut !  *  *  *  On  dis- 
secting the  covers  they  were  found  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  waste  sheets  from  Caxton's  press,  two  or 
three  being  printed  on  one  side  only.  The  two 
covers  yielded  no  less  than  fifty-six  half  sheets  of 
printed  paper,  proving  the  existence  of  three  works 
from  Caxton 's  press  quite  unknown  before. ' ' 

The  late  Henry  Bradshaw  tried  very  hard  for 
many  years  to  draw  the  attention  of  librarians  and 
others  to  the  importance  of  the  evidence  to  be 
gleaned  from  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  to  be 
found  in  old  bindings.  Valuable  manuscripts  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  way ;  the  binding  of 
Edward  VI. 's  copy  of  Stephen's  Greek  Testament, 
for  instance,  contains  large  fragments  of  an  early 
manuscript  of  Horace  and  Persius.  Any  one  may 
indulge  in  the  pursuit  of  these  hidden  treasures. 
Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  in  his  "Early  Printed  Books," 
describes  how,  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  he  bought 
off  a  stall  in  Booksellers'  Row  an  imperfect  printed 
folio  of  about  1510  in  an  original  stamped  binding, 
lined  at  each  end  with  printed  leaves.  ' '  From  one 
end  came  the  title-page  and  another  leaf  of  an 
unknown  English  'Donatus'  printed  by  Guillam 
Faques  ;  from  the  other  end  two  leaves,  one  having 
the  mark  and  colophon  of  a  hitherto  unknown  book 
printed  by  Richard  Faques,  and  which  is  at  present 
the  earliest  book  known  to  have  been  printed  from 
his  press.  The  finding  of  these  fragments  is  of 
interest  as  showing  a  connection  between  the  two 
printers  called  Faques." 
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SOME     BOOK-HUNTING      GROUNDS     OF  from  the  pavements  of  the  East  End  or  the  Surrey 

LONDON.  ^'^^  ^^  more  pleasant  places  in  the  West.     High 

or  low,  rich  or  poor,  their  shops  or  stalls  are  alike 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  if  the  postofftcc  objects  of  extreme  interest  to  thousands  who  have 
directory  is  tc  be  believed,  about  450  booksellers  learned  enough  to  know  that  the  best  books  are 
in  London ;  but  in  this  computation  are  included  generally  the  cheapest.  Whatever  the  size  of  the 
publishers,  stationers,  and  even  bookbinders — in  premises  they  own,  they  contribute  in  their  several 
fact,  almost  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  degrees  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  bookmen, 
books — so  that  the  figures  are  by  no  means  to  be  whose  delight  it  is  to  forage  for  themselves,  and 
relied  upon.  The  number  of  booksellers  who  make  to  seek  that  they  may  find.  The  lordly  collector 
a  specialty  of  second-hand  volumes  is  very  much  who  pays  by  check  may  or  may  not  be  a  book- 
less than  450,  if  we  include  only  those  who  follow  hunter.  If  not,  he  misses  much  of  the  pleasure 
a  single  business,  namely,  that  of  buying  and  sell-  that  accompanies  the  tracking  down,  step  by  step, 
ing  books,  and  very  much  greater  if  we  add  to  the  of  some  coveted  volume  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
list  the  army  of  general  dealers  who  sell  books  oc-  or  less  easily  obtainable  almost  at  any  time  in  ex- 
casionally,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  occupa-  change  for  plenty  of  money,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
tion.  casually. 

The  real  book-hunter  does  not  follow  the  di-  It  is  this  tracking  down,  hunting,  which  is  the 

rectory,  but  his  nose,  which  frequently  leads  him  true  book-lover's  chief  delight,  and,  needless  to 

into  strange  places  where  there  are  no  recognized  say,  his  primary  object  is  not  to  secure  books  of 

booksellers,  yet  booksellers  in  plenty — a  seeming  great  price  for  a  nominal  sum.  If  it  were,  he  would 

paradox,  which  is  readily  explained  by  the    fact  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  have  few  successes  to  re- 

that  there  are  multitudes  of  what    may,  without  port,  for  the  search  for  rarities    is  so    thorough 

oflense,  be  called  "book-jobbers,"  whose  names  are  and  systematic  that  hardly  anything  of  substantial 

either  not  in  the  Directory  at  all,  or  appear  there  pecuniary  value  can  run  the  gauntlet  all  the  way 

under  some  other  designation.  to  the  shop-board  or  the  barrow.    The  harvest  has 

A  man  may  buy  up  a  roomful  of  furniture,  tak-  all  been  gathered  long  ago,  and  nothing  is  now  left 
ing  the  books  of  necessity ;  or  a  houseful,  and  with  but  gleanings  in  fields  already  raked.  The  book- 
the  mass  of  goods  and  chattels  perhaps  hundreds  lover  eliminates  as  far  as  possible  the  question  of 
of  volumes  which  are  not  thought  good  enough  to  value  from  his  walks  abroad,  and  leaves  his  gold 
be  disposed  of  separately,  and  are,  therefore,  at  home  to  be  expended  as  opportunity  arises  ia 
cleared  out  at  a  nominal  figure,  and  retailed  any-  the  auction-room,  where  open  competition  holds 
where  and  everywhere  as  circumstance  and  op-  the  market  in  a  virtual  equipoise,  or  in  the  shops 
portunity  suggest.  Are  these  dealers,  brokers,  and  of  recognized  dealers,  who  hold  his  commissions 
what  not,  booksellers?  Heaven  save  the  mark,  and  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  important 
no !  not  in  a  specific  sense ;  but  they  sell  books,  works.  He  is  aware,  however,  that  intrinsically 
notwithstanding,  and  their  shops  are,  in  very  truth,  good  books  are  to  be  met  with  continually  in  all 
recognized  hunting  grounds  of  the  metropolis,  sorts  of  places,  and  it  is  these  that  he  hopes  to  ob- 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  them,  and  they  are  tain,  and  from  these  that  his  library  is  most  often 
to  be  met  with,  as  a  rule,  close  together,  where  recruited.  Between  one  edition  of  some  interest- 
rents  are  low  and  the  footsteps  of  the  income-tax  ing  or  instructive  book  and  another  there  may  be 
fiend  are  unknown.  an  immense  disparity  in  cost,  but  very  little  tex- 

This  is  one  description  of  bookseller,  but  there  tual  difference,  or  even  none  at  all.    In  some  cases 

are  several  others :  the  man  with  the  barrow,  for  the  cheaper  volume  may  be  the  more  accurate  of 

instance,  who  works  at  his  trade  all  the  week,  and  the  two,  and  may  also  contain  additional  matter, 

comes  out  on  Saturday  afternoons    and    Sundav  which  renders  it  more    important    and    desirable 

mornings  in  certain  localities  to  do  what  bartering  from  every  point  of  view,  except  a  sentimental  one. 

he  can  with  casual  passers-by.  It  is  the  search  for  volumes  of  this  kind,  sound 

To  compare  these  classes  with  the  recognized  and  honest,  yet  not  aristocratic,  that  has  kept  the 

booksellers,  some  of  whom  have  an  immense  turn-  book  stalls  open  for  300  years  and  more,  for,  to  be 

over,  would,  of  course,  be  absurd ;  but  they  have  precise,  we  know  that  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  and 

their  uses,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  Fleet  street  were,  in  addition  to  other  less  known 

mightily  successful    dealers    have    begun  in  this  localities,  much  frequented  by  bookmen    as    far 

humble  manner,  and  literally  forced  their  way  up  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     In  these  dis- 
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trlcts  Cardinal  Wolsey's  agents  kept  a  sharp  look-  dead  to  bookish  fame  these  hundred  years.    There 

out  for  copies  of  "A  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beg-  are  now    no    booksellers'  shops  in    the    Poultry, 

gars,"  which  Simon  Fyshe,  "a  zealous  man  for  the  though  Moorfields  just  saves  itself,  for  it  rejoices 

reformation  of  abuses  in  the  church,"  had  boldly  in  the  presence  of  a  music  publisher  and  a    sta- 

published  and  was  scattering  abroad  in  the  year  tioner.    Speaking  generally,  the  second-hand  book 

1524,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  a  stealthy  run  trade  has  been  driven  bodily  out  of  the  central  ami 

for  six  years,  for  it  was  not  until  1530  that  it  was  eastern  parts  of  London,  and  has  settled  itself  in 

openly  prohibited  by  proclamation.    Neither  Fleet  the  streets  west  of  Temple  Bar  and  Holborn  Via- 

street  nor  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  is,  however,    a  duct,  always  avoiding  the  Strand,  which,  for  some 

hunting  ground  for  bookmen  now.    The  former  is  reason  or  other,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  in- 

wholly  given  up  to  newspapers  and  machinery,  and  hospitable  quarter.      There    are  certainly    book- 

the  latter  to  drapers  and  warehousemen,  and  there  sellers'    shops    in    this    important     thoroughfare, 

is  no  room  anywhere  for  small  dealers  in  second-  three,  I  believe,  is  the  precise  number,  but  they 

hand  books.  are  hardly  sufficient  to  invest  it  with  the  dignity 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  London  has  been  turned  and  title  of  a  "locality." 
topsy-turvy  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.     New  In  contrast  to  this,  Holborn  and  the  streets  ad- 
localities  they  abhor,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lon-  joining  have  always  been  a  good  hunting  ground, 
don  is  new,  in  the  sense  that  very  many  old  dis-  and  are  so  to-day.     "The  Vision  of  Piers  Plovv- 
tricts  and  streets  have  been  rebuilt,    or    entirely  man"  was  printed  and  sold  in  Ely  Rents  so  long 
swept  away  by  the  march  of  improvement  and  the  ago  as  1550,  and  Snow  Hill  and  Gray's  Inn  Gate 
increasing  desire  for  wide  thoroughfares  and  open  were  both  world-wide  localities,  though  the  glory 
spaces.    What  place  more  famous  once  than  Little  of  all  these  places  has  since  departed.    Up  to  with- 
Britain,  which  during  the  last    twenty    or  thirty  in  five  years  ago  there  was  a  shop  on  the  right- 
years    has    swallowed    up    Duck    Lane — another  hand  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  just  out  of  Holborn, 
book-hunting  locality — bodily?     It  was  here  that  given  up  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  newspapers.     It  is 
Thomas  Britton,  a  coal  dealer,  prowled    around  shut  up  now,  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  will 
during  his  spare  moments,  pouncing    upon    any-  never  be  opened  again,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  a 
thing  and  everything  that  took  his  fancy ;  rejoicing  shop,  or  more  probably  the  curtailment  of  much 
especially  in  works  of  magic,  witchcraft  and    as-  larger  premises,  with  a  notable  history.    Here,  in 
trology,  either  printed    or    in    manuscript.      The  1750  or    thereabouts,    carried    on    business    one 
catalogue  of  his  library  is  extant,  and  it  is  clear  Thomas  Osborne,  who,  although  ignorant  to  a  de- 
that  he  was  a  very  far-sighted  and  keen-scented  gree,  brutal  in  his  manners  and  surly  beyond  de- 
man,  and  one,  too,  who  was  blessed  with  a  taste  scription,  managed  to  build  up  the  largest  business 
and  discrimination  most  rare  among  dealers    in  of  its  kind  in  London,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
small  coal.    In  Little  Britain  "Paradise  Lost" went  Customers  ignored  Tom     Osborne's  curses    and 
begging.    The  stalls  must  have  been  littered  with  bought  his  books  when  they  could,  for  sometimes. 
the  very  first,  or  1667,  issue,  for  in  that  year  the  when  particularly  morose,  he  would  shut  himself 
Earl  of  Dorset  had  a  copy  of  it  thrust  under  his  up,  like  a  hermit,  "with  his  lumber,"  as  a  historian 
nose  and  pressed  upon  him  by  a  bookseller   who  of  the  day  termed  the  thirty  whole  libraries  which 
complained  most  bitterly  that  he  could  not  get  rid  he  had  amassed,  and  refuse  to  treat  at  all.    Never- 
of  his  stock.     About  the  year  1760  the  whole  of  theless,  Osborne  prospered  exceedingly,  and  in  the 
the  trade  had  vanished  from  Little  Britain,  though  latter  years  of  his  life  was  the  owner  of  a  country 
at  the  present  time  the  once-famous  thoroughfare  house  and  "dog  and    duck  shootings,"    all    pur- 
boasts  one  bookseller  and  also  one  news  agent,  the  chased  and  kept  up  from  the  profits  derived  from 
sole  representatives  of  past  times.      As  for    the  this  shop  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.    The  prices  he  asked 
rest  of  the  denizens,  they  follow  the  more  prosaic  were  the  most  he  thought  he  had    the    remotest 
occupations  of    builders,    bootmakers,    butchers,  chance  of  getting,  and  were  often  outrageous  and 
hairdressers,  restaurant-keepers  and  publicans,  th(i  extortionate,  though  at  other  times  very  much  bc- 
last-named  being  especially  in  evidence.     In  this  low  what  he  might  have  obtained  had  be  known 
locality,  as  in  many  others,  the  thirst  for  knowl-  his  business  properly.    He  seems  to  have  taken  a 
edge  has  been  quenched  and  the  thirst  for  beer  be-  bird's-eye  view  of  his  stock,  and  to  have  appraised 
come  almighty.  the  value  of  individual  books,  not  by  reference  ro 

So,  too,  Moorfields  was  once  classic  ground,  their  rarity,  but  by  means  of  a  fractional  calcula- 

as  also  the  Poultry,  but  both  places    have  been  tion  based  upon  the  total  cost — a  rough-and-ready 
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method  of  trading  which  attracted  book-buyers 
from  every  part  of  London  and  reconciled  them  to 
his  insolence.  Though  Osborne  was  not  the  first 
dealer  to  issue  a  catalogue — one  T.  Green  of 
Spring  Gardens  being  credited  with  having  revived 
in  1729  this  time-worn  method  of  selling  books — 
he  carried  on  a  more  extensive  business  in  this 
way  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him,  and,  in 
addition,  had  the  supreme  honor  of  being  knocked 
down  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  huge  folio  which  the 
latter  wanted  to  buy,  and  he  (Orborne)  refused  to 
sell  at  any  price.  Either  of  these  claims  to  dis- 
tinction would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  man. 
It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  the  book 
which  Dr.  Johnson  wielded  with  such  effect  was 
the  "Biblia  Graeca  Septuaginta,"  printed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1594.  The  identical  volume  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thorpe,  a  Cambridge  bookseller,  in 
1812,  but  what  has  become  of  it  since  I  do  not 
know. 

Though  Osborne's  shop,  or  what  remains  ot  it, 
is  now  closed,  the  neighborhood  is  still  aw  largely 
interested  in  the  sale  of  books  as  ever,  or  perhaps 
even  more  so,  for  there  has  been  an  immigration 
from  other  quarters  of  London  which  improve- 
ments have  converted  into  uncongenial  ground. 

The  new  Law  Courts  and  their  approaches 
stand  upon  the  sites  of  Butchers'  Row,  Shire  Lane, 
where  Elias  Ashmole  lived,  and  countless  courts 
and  alleys  beside.  Clare  Market  has  vanished 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  Clements 
Inn,  with  its  narrow  passages  and  dingy  chambers, 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  Even  Drury  Lane,  sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  an  army  of  general  deal  rs, 
who,  up  to  within  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
bought  books  by  weight,  is  now  past  praying  for 
to  all  appearances,  for  hardly  a  book  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  met  with  from  one  end  of  this  grimy 
thoroughfare  to  the  other.  Let  us  walk  into  Bo- 
zier's  Court,  which  is  further  to  the  west,  and  we 
miss  the  shop  which  Lord  Lytton  has  immortalized 
in  "My  Novel ;"  in  fact,  the  court  itself  is  plastered 
all  over  with  advertisement  posters,  and  awaits  the 
wreckers,  for  it  is  doomed.  King  William  street. 
Strand,  was  a  booksellers'  resort  for  a  century  and 
more,  but  the  fraternity  are  leaving  one  by  one, 
and  only  a  few  are  to  be  met  there  now.  West- 
minster Hall,  for  centuries  a  virtual  library,  is  shut 
up,  and  echoes  spring  from  its  stones  when  any 
casual  stranger,  armed  with  an  order,  is  allowed 
to  ramble  through  Rufus'  deserted  pile.  In  fact, 
wherever  we  stray,  north,  south,  east  or  west,  we 
are  forced  to    the    conclusion  that    London    has 


changed  so  utterly  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  differ- 
ent place. 

And  the  booksellers  appear  to  have  changed, 
too,  for  there  are  no  "characters"  among  them,  or, 
at  any  rate,  very  few.  Every  now  and  then  you 
will  meet  with  some  strange  mortal,  who  looks  as 
though  he  had  been  transported  bodily  from  thi* 
last  century  and  tumbled  unceremoniously  into  a 
brand  new  shop,  with  colored  glass  above  the  por- 
tal and  fresh  paint  about  the  front;  but  you  have 
hardly  time  to  ruminate  on  the  mutability  of  things 
under  the  sun  and  he  is  gone,  to  make  way,  per- 
haps, for  a  dealer  in  something  superlatively  new. 
An  antiquary  of  the  stamp  of  Francis  Grose,  the 
"chiel"'  who  went  about  taking  notes,  would  stand 
aghast,  then  hasten  to  depart,  could  he  but  see 
the  London  of  to-day. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  book- 
hunting  as  a  pastime  is  extinct  in  modern  Babylon. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  yet  plenty  of  nooks  and 
corners,  and  pestilential-looking  alleys,  that  Death 
and  the  jerry-builder  have  apparently  forgotten, 
and  these  places,  we  may  be  certain,  harbor  many 
folios.  As  a  fact,  I  know  they  do ;  for  in  my  time 
and  to  some  extent  even  yet,  I  have  been  and  am  a 
wanderer  about  such  places,  and  have,  on  occasion, 
picked  up  many  interesting  mementos  there. 
What  I  merely  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  older 
and  recognized  localities,  which  our  fathers  would 
naturally  have  visited  a  couple  of  decades  or  more 
ago  in  their  search  for  old  books,  are  not  those 
which  would,  as  a  rule,  afford  much  scope  for  en- 
terprise now.  We  must  go  further  afield,  and  not 
expect  to  find  a  mass  of  stalls  huddled  together  in 
a  single  street,  as  though  one  locality  had  tapped 
and  drained  the  life-blood  of  the  rest.  Circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  booksellers  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
ceased  to  be  gregarious,  except  in  Holywell  street, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  "Booksellers' 
Row,"  once  the  abode  of  literary  hacks  and  baiHff- 
haunted  debtors,  which  even  yet  has  an  old-world 
look  with  its  overhanging  houses  and  narrow  road- 
way. Here  there  certainly  is  a  long  double  pro- 
cession of  bookshops,  many  open  to  the  street, 
every  one  of  them  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  great  piles  of  lore. 

And  Holywell  street,  be  it  said,  is  such  historic 
and  classic  ground  that  it  is  threatened  every  day 
by  the  improver,  who  longs  to  lay  its  north  side 
open  to  the  Strand,  and  will,  we  may  be  sure,  effec; 
his  purpose  in  the  end.  It  was  here  that  Lord 
Macaulay  used  to  take  his  walks  abroad  in  search 
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of  books.     As  a  rule  he  began  and  ended  there;  This    chapter    is    devoted    to    the    "Hunting 

for  a  whole  day's  pilgrimage  would  not  suffice  to  Grounds"  of  London,  and  I  deny  that  a  collector 

unearth  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the    im-  who  gives  a  standing  order  either  verbally  or  by 

mense  store  of  volumes  that  the  labor  of  years  had  letter  to  a  bookseller  for  some  work  he  particu- 

accumulated,   and    which    was   continually  being  larly  wants  is  a  book-hunter  at  all,  at  least  so  far 

decimated  and  renewed.     In  his  day  there  were  as  that  particular  transaction  is  concerned.      To 

more  books  to  be  seen  and  handled  there  than  my  mind  Nimrod  must  handle  his  own  bow  and 

now,  for  some  of  the  shops  have  since  been  de-  not  entrust  it  to  a  deputy,  even  though  he  might  by 

voted  to  other  trades.     In  Holywell  street  John  the  rules  of  the  chase  be  absolutely  entitled  to  the 

Payne  Collier  was  as  well  known  as  his  own  "His-  quarry  which  the  skill  of  the  latter  had  brought 

tory  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,"  which  nearly  down.    Let  him  go  where  he  will,  east  or  west,  the 

sixty  years  ago  littered  the  stalls,  doubtless  to  his  point  of  the  compass  makes  no  matter,  he  is  a 

great  disgust,  seeing  that  to  be  in  evidence  there  hunter  only  when  he  prosecutes  his  own  inquiries 

to  any  extent  was  then,  as  now,  proof  positive  that  and  carries  out  in  person  all  his  arrangements, 

the   "remainder-man"  had  been  at  work,  to  the  So  we  will  avoid  the  great  firms  of  booksellers, 

bane  of  the  author  and  publisher  alike.     Mr.  W.  although  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  almost 

Roberts,  in  his  charming  "Book-Hunter  in  Lon-  any  scarce  work  could  be  procured  sooner  or  later 

don,"  narrates  that  Collier  once  picked  up  in  Holy-  from  them,  and  go  ofif  on  a  chase  in  which  we  sha!l 

well  street  for  the  merest  trifle  a  copy  of    John  never,  in  all  human   probability,    meet    with    any 

Hughes'  "Calypso  and  Telemachus,"  an  opera  in  great  prize,  and  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 

three  acts,  first  published  in  1712,  which  contained  little,  that  little,  however,  being  much  from  many 

thirty-eight  unpublished    couplets    in    the    hand-  points  of  view. 

writing  of  Pope.  HaUiwell-Phillipps  was  also  an  At  the  present  day  books  of  all  sorts  are  to  be 
inveterate  rambler  up  and  down  this  thorough-  met  with  in  great  profusion  in  Farringdon  street, 
fare,  and  several  of  his  Shakespearean  quartos  Every  Saturday  morning  throughout  the  year  light 
came  from  there  in  days  when  these  small,  but  al-  hand-carts  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  thirty  or 
most  priceless,  volumes  were  not  so  widely  and  forty,  stand  in  a  long  line  against  the  curb,  and 
persistently  sought  for  as  they  are  now.  In  fact,  each  is  packed  with  works  of  all  kinds.  I  am 
we  have  it  in  his  own  words  that  when  he  first  be-  bound  to  admit  that  obsolete  school-books  and  for- 
gan  to  collect  anything  and  everything  that  related  gotten  sermons  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
in  whatever  degree  to  the  great  dramatist,  these  these  waifs  and  strays,  but  there  is  always  a  wide 
early  quartos  were  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  choice  of  useful  books  to  be  got  for  purely  nomi- 
prices  which,  comparatively  speaking,  sound  sim-  nal  sums,  and  occasionally  one  that  is  rare  and 
ply  ludicrous  in  our  ears.  Should  any  one  rescue  valuable.  Personally  I  never  met  with  a  really 
a  copy  now  from  some  forgotten  lumber-room,  the  scarce  book  in  Farringdon  street,  but  three  years 
fact  is  heralded  by  the  press  and  accounted  most  ago — and  I  mention  this  at  the  risk  of  being 
extraordinary,  as  indeed  it  is ;  for  every  one,  the  charged  with  traveling  from  the  subject — I  bought 
world  over,  is  on  the  lookout  for  rarities  such  as  there  the  undoubtedly  original  study  by  Sir  Joshua 
these.  Though  Holywell  street  yet  stands  and  Reynolds  for  the  portrait  of  the  Right  Honorable 
does  a  thriving  trade  among  the  bookish,  let  noc  George  Seymour  Conway,  afterwards  Lord  George 
any  one  think  that  much  is  to  be  got  for  nothing  Seymour  Conway.  The  portrait  was  painted  in 
there.  On  the  contrary,  the  dealers  who  inhabit  it  1770  and  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Edward  Fisher 
are  better  versed  than  most  people  in  the  import-  the  year  following.  The  study  is  in  oils,  on  thick 
ance  of  each  and  every  book  they  part  with  or  paper  of  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  is  so 
throw  into  the  boxes  which  receive  the  outcasts  remarkable  as  a  work  of  art  that  it  is  a  wonder  it 
of  literature.  There  are,  however,  good  and  valu-  could  have  escaped  recognition  for  an  hour,  in- 
able  books  by  the  thousand  to  be  met  with  by  any  stead,  as  was  the  fact,  for  a  whole  morning, 
one  who  does  not  object  to  pay  a  fair  and  reason-  Should  Farringdon  street  prove  unpropitious, 
able  price  for  them.  To  this  extent,  and  in  this  Sunday  morning  in  any  week  will  see  Lambeth 
particular,  is  Booksellers'  Row  the  queen  of  Lon-  Marshes  and  the  New  Cut,  both  on  the  Surrey 
don  streets.  From  these  remarks  I  except,  of  side,  crowded  with  barrows,  and  the  same  remark 
course,  the  extremely  important  shops  of  the  West  applies  to  the  streets  about  the  Elephant  and  Cas- 
End  dealers  into  which  correspondence  flows  from  tie  on  Saturday  evenings  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
every  part  of  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  the  peripatetic  bookseller    is 
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only  to  be  met  with  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  peeping  out  of  the  black  darkness  of  a  room  be- 

the  week,  but  that  he  does  manage  to  turn  over  yond.    Petrarch  would  have  avoided  this  shop  lest 

a  considerable  part  of  his  stock  in  the  short  time  history  should  repeat  itself,  and  a  folio  break,  not 

available  is  not  to  be  doubted.    He  may  not  change  his  leg  merely  this  time,  but  his  neck. 

— many  of  these  men  have  haunted  the  same  spot  On  the  other  side  of  the  Passage  is  another 

for    years,    and     have    their    recognized    stands  temple  of  gloom  and  mystery,  for  it  must  be  ob- 

— but  his  stock  is,  in  one  sense,  ever  new.    A  few  served  that  the  neighborhood  of  Red  Lion  square 

months  ago  I  saw  in  the    Whitechapel    Road    a  is  generally  in  semi-darkness  all  the  year  round, 

hand-cart    full    of    small    vellum-bound    volumes,  except  in  the  winter,  and  then  it  is  frequently  im.- 

which  proved    to  be  Greek    and    Latin    classics,  possible  to  see  at  all  when  once  the  streets  are  left, 

printed  in  Paris  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.     The  The  proprietors  of  this  shop  issue    a    periodical 

covers  were  remarkably  fresh  and  clean,  and  some-  catalogue,  which  can  be  taken  from  a  box  at  the 

body  or  other,  or  rather  a  succession  of  owners,  door,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no 

must  have  taken  the  greatest  care  of  these  little  catalogue  issued  in  London  by  any  one  which  is 

books,  which  had  thus  ignobly  fallen  into  the  gut-  better    worth    glancing   over  than   this,    notwith- 

ter  at  last.    Next  week  at  the  same  hour  they  had  standing  an  occasional  misprint  or  two.  The  books 

all  gone,  having  been  disposed  of    to    the    more  are,  generally  speaking,  of  such  an  unusual  and 

learned  inhabitants  of  Bethnal  Green  at  2d.  apiece,  out-of-the-way  kind  that  one  cannot  help  wonder- 

If,  however,  wandering  about  the  East  End  of  ing  where  they  all  come  from.    For  instance,  "Ben 

London  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  picker-up  of  un-  Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  8vo.,   1732,"  must 

considered  trifles,  there  is  still  the  more  primitive  be  a  remarkable  volume,  and    the    "Wuremberg 

kind  of  shops  to  be  visited.     Great  Turnstile  still  Chronicle,    folio,    numerous    wood     cuts,     1493," 

boasts  a  bookseller  or  two,  and  it  was  here,  it  will  equally  curios.     Then  there  is  "Peasson    on    the 

be  remembered,  that  John  Bagford,  many  years      Creed,"  "Jewels, , Works,  folio,  161 1,"  "Locke, 

ago,  divided  his  attention  between  making  boots  Humane  Understanding,  folio,  1706,"  "Staunton: 

and  shoes  and  ripping  out  the  title  pages  of  the  Shakispear,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Throughout, 

books  that  fell  in  to  his  sacrilegious  hands.      He  the    prices    are  moderate,    extremely    moderate; 

failed  as  a  cobbler,  but  succeeded  in  amassing  the  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  distinct  recog- 

most  disreputable  collection  of  titles  that  has  ever  nition,  and  some  of  the  books,  too,  are  anything 

been  got  together.      The    arch-Vandal    failed    in  but  easy  to  procure,  as  witness  "Chaucer's  Works, 

everything  but  his  vandalism,  and  surely  any  sue-  folio,  1602,"  which  is  priced  at  on    pound  and  ten 

cess  is  better  than  none  at  all.     It  is  said  of  him  shillings;  "Grafton's  Chronicle,  folio,  1569,"  one 

that  he  searched  all  his  Hfe  for  one  01  Caxton's  im-  pound  and  five  shiUings ;  Swan's  "Speculum  Mun- 

possible  title  pages  and  died  of  disappointment,  a  di,"  4to.,  1670,  three  shillings,  and  many  others, 

story  which  is  probably  a  gross  libel  on  his  accom-  Dark  though  this  shop  may  be  to  gaze  upon,  I  re- 

plishments,  for  Bagford  was  not  by  any  means  an  gard  it  as  a  typical  bookman's  paradise, 

uneducated  man.  Paternoster  Row,  further  east  still,  is  now,   of 

Then,  Little  Turnstile  hard  by  is  worth  a  casual  course,  the  headquarters  of  the  publishers,  though 

visit,  and  there*  are  many  shops  in  the  streets  ex-  several  second-hand  booksellers  still  Hnger  there, 

tending  east  and  west  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  where  Before  the  Great  Fire  reduced  the  whole  district 

books  are  to  be  bought  in  almost  any  number,  to  ashes  they  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  when 

The  newly  built  Charing  Cross  Road  appears  to  be  the  row  was  rebuilt  they  flocked  there  once  more, 

under  a  cloud ;  in  fact,  at  this  point  we  must  turn  to  be  gradually  elbowed  out  by  giant  houses  which 

back  again  and  make  direct  for  Holborn,    Bury  sell  books  wholesale.     There  is  one  shop  in  this 

street  and  the  neighborhood  of  Red  Lion  square  thoroughfare  so  completely  wedged  up  with  books 

and  Queen  square.  that  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  enter  in 

In  Red  Lion  Passage  there  are  several  of  the  at  the  door.    Nobody  who  is  not  in  the  daily  habit 

quaintest  shops  imaginable,  one  of  them  kept  by  of  passing  by  could  avoid  stopping  to  glance  at  the 

a  dealer  who  appears  to  have  a  mania  for  the  very  rows  of  volumes  which  the  proprietor  has  reared 

largest  folios,  though  I  notice  that  of  late  he  has  up  against  a  wall  round  the  corner  that  leads  into 

somewhat  fallen  away  from  his  traditional  custom  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  for  he  has  decorated  them 

in  this  respect.     The  books  stand  on  their  sides  with  innumerable  strips  of  paper  writ  large  with 

on  the  floor  in  columns  of  about  six  feet  high  ;  they  pieces  of  advice  on  things  in  general,  quotations 

are  piled  on  and  under  the  counter,  and  are  seen  from  classical  writers,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran, 
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which,  though  they  have  for  the  most  part  nothing  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  Isaiah  Thomas  as- 
whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  books  of  any  kind,  serts,  in  January,  1639,  printing  was  first  per- 
attract  by  reason  of  their  quaintness  and  the  formed  in  that  part  of  North  America  which  ex- 
strangeness  of  their  being.  tends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  ocean. 

And  so  we  might  go  wandering  forever  about  The  beginning  of  the  work  of  this  first  printing 

New  London,  passing  on  every  side  the  shadows  ofifice  in  our  country  was  a  sorrowful  one.     Rev. 

of  the  old,  but  seeing  little  of  the  substance.  Book-  Jesse  Glover,  through  whose  exertions  the  pres.s 

men  of  the  true  stamp  are  antiquaries,  to  whom  had  been  secured  and  who  contributed  largely  to 

novelty  is  abhorrent.     The  pleasantest  places  are  the  purchase,  died  upon  his  voyage  to  the    new 

to  them  those  which  time  has  consecrated  with  a  world,  and  his  sons  had  afterward  to    sue    their 

gentle  touch,  and  which  reflect  all  their  imagin-  stepfather  for  the  possession  of  the  press.     This 

ings,  even  as  they  echo  their  footsteps.    These  are  primitive  establishment  was  subject  to    the    au- 

departing  under  the  mandate  of  an  inexorable  law,  thority  of  Cambridge   College,  the  president    of 

and  we  go  with  them.  which  was  censor  of  the  press  and  responsible  for 

— John  H.  Slater.  all  publications  until  special  licensees  were    ap- 

(i^rom  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting.")  pointed  by  law  in  1652,  the  press  never  being  en- 

^  franchised  in  Massachusetts  until  as  late  as  1755. 

One  Green  became  the  second  printer  in    the 

FIRST     BOOKS    PRINTED    IN     AMERICA.  United  States.    Three  hundred  acres  of  land  were 

The  first  printing  press  on  the  American  conti-  granted  him  in  1658,  but  Mr.  Green,  it  would  ap- 

nent  was  set  np  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  six-  pear,  could  not  find  a  suitable  location    for    his 

teenth  centurj-.    So  much  is  known  regarding  the  grant  until  1667,  when  it  is  recorded  that  300  acres 

commencement    of    the   art   preservative   in   the  of  land  were  laid  out  to  Ensign  Samuel  Green  of 

Western  world,  but  when  details  are  looked  for  dif-  Cambridge,  printer,  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north 

ferent    accounts    and    conflicting   statements     are  of  Merrimac  river. 

found.  One  author  claims  that  the  first  Spanish  In  1659  an  Indian  boy  taught  at  the  charity 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who  school  of  Cambridge  to  read  and  write  English 
went  to  that  country  in  1535  and  who  was  distin-  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Green  and  took  upon 
guished  for  his  devotion  to  literature,  established  himself  subsequently  the  name  of  James  the  Print- 
a  printing  house  some  years  before  1551,  and  that  er,  or  James  Printer.  He  printed  Eliot's  Indian 
the  printer  employed  by  him,  whose  name  was  Bible,  the  first  copy  of  the  sacred  Testament  made 
Joannes  Paulus  Brissensius  of  Lombardus,  a  na-  in  this  country.  He  rendered  such  efficient  service 
tive  of  Brescia,  Italy,  was  the  first  man  to  handle  on  this  work  that  Eliot  said  he  "had  but  one  man, 
type  in  America.  For  a  time  one  of  his  books,  a  namely,  the  Indian  printer,  that  was  able  to  com- 
folio  volume  executed  in  1549,  was  cited  as  the  pose  the  sheets  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
first  book  printed  on  this  continent.  Another  and  standing."  A  copy  of  the  Indian  Bible  is  to  be 
perhaps  more  correct  version  is  that  printing  was  seen  in  the  National  Museum, 
first  established  in  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  mis-  The  negro  appears  first  in  an  American  print- 
sionaries,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  ing  office  under  the  direction  of  one  Thomas  Fleet, 
under  their  auspices  a  book,  one  mutilated  copy  of  who  fled  to  this  country  for  refuge  from  the  rage 
which  is  still  in  existence  in  a  private  library  in  of  an  insensate  London  mob.  In  Boston  he  estab- 
Madrid,  was  printed  in  1540  by  Julian  Cromberger,  lished  a  printing  house  with  the  sign  of  the  Heart 
who  died  about  1544  and  who  was  in  all  probability  and  Crown,  and  here  his  sons  succeeded  him  in  ths 
the  first  printer  in  America.  business,  although  with  the   advent   of   anti-royal 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  printing  press  was  feeling  the  sign  was  changed  to  the    Heart    and 

actively  employed  in  Mexico  in  less  than  a  centurv  Bible.    Fleet  owned  several  negroes,  one  of  whom 

after  the  new  art  became  generally  known  in  Eu-  he  taught  not  only  to  work  the  press,  but  to  set 

rope  and  for  nearly  a  century  before    a   printing  type  as  well.     He  found  special  profit  in  printing 

press  was  introduced  into  the  present  limits  of  the  small  books  for  children  and  popular  ballads,  and 

United  States.    The  second  American  city  in  which  such  publications  were  rendered  more  attractive  by 

a  printing  office  was  established  was  Lima,  Peru,  the  wood  engravings  cut  for  them  by  the  negro 

where  a  work  designed  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  artist.     Caesar  and  Pompey,  sons  of  this  negro, 

study  of  the  language  of  the  natives  appeared  in  also  became  printers  and  remained  in  the  office  of 

1586,  their  master's  sons. 
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A  LIVE  BOOKWORM. 

The  feelings  of  a  genuine,  live  bookworm  may 
be  better  left  to  the  imagination  when  it  is  known 
that  he  is  a  captive  in  a  watch  glass  in  the  same 
room  with  case  after  case  of  the  rarest  printed  and 
manuscript  books.  Near  him  on  the  wall  hangs  a 
papyrus  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  not  far  off 
lies  a  copy  of  the  Koran  on  vellum,  illuminated  in 
the  most  exquisite  way,  together  with  an  old  Ar- 
menian Bible  in  manuscript  and  a  "Story  of  the 
Saints,"  written  by  Copts  several  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  language  called  Ethiopic.  There  are 
missals  from  before  the  age  of  movable  types  and 
a  leaf  from  the  Mazarin  Bible  at  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern printing,  blackletter  imprints  by  Fust  and 
Schoefifer,  and  the  first  of  those  beautiful  books 
printed  at  Venice  in  the  new  Latin  type,  so  much 
more  legible  and  classical  than  the  Gothic  black 
letter  which  Gutenberg  used.  There  are  editions 
from  1470  to  1550,  many  of  which  are  certainly 
toothsome,  because  other  bookworms  have  already 
browsed  on  them,  bookworms  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, mayhap,  or  of  the  eighteenth.  He  can  see 
certain  odd  little  volumes  published  at  Valence  and 
Lyons  which  are  the  first  editions  of  the  Gargan- 
tua  and  Pantagruel  by  Rabelais.  And  further  off 
there  are  books  whose  leaves  are  modern  Dutch 
hand-laid  paper  from  "real  rag  stock,"  surely  suit- 
ed to  the  appetite  of  a  most  fastidious  worm,  as 
well  as  still  more  modern  machine-made  paper, 
whose  ingredients  no  man  knoweth. 

And  there  sits  Master  Bookworm,  a  captive, 
with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  bit  of  paper  which,  for 
all  he  knows,  may  be  impregnated  with  arsenic,  or 
improved  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  treated  with  corro- 
sive sublimate,  poor  beastie ! 

This  captive  bookworm  is  in  the  Books  and 
Bookmaking  Exhibition  at  the  National  Arts  Club, 
having  been  pursued  to  his  lair  and  laid  in  chains 
by  the  greatest  living  authority  on  his  kind,  the 
Rev.  Father  O'Conor,  S.  J.,  author  of  "Faces 
About  Bookworms"  and  the  translation  of  the 
"Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

He  is  a  creature  like  a  fat,  short  apple  maggot, 
but  far  from  as  lively  as  the  worm  of  the  apple- 
boring  moth.  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  barley- 
corn, or  the  larvae  that  ants  will  bring  up  from 
their  underground  labyrinths  after  heavy  rains,  or 
when  their  nests  have  been  broken  in  upon  or  raid- 
ed by  other  slave-hunting  ants.  The  adult  book- 
worm, however,  is  a  fellow  of  quite  another  garb 
and  figure.  He  is  a  small,  brown  beetle  like  the 
notorious  "bufifalo  bug,"  dire  enemy  of  carpets  and 


pretty  much  everything  edible.  Now,  if  he  is  ex- 
ceeding rare  in  his  helpless  state  as  a  grub,  so 
much  so  that  most  people  have  never  laid  eyes  on 
him,  much  rarer  is  he  in  his  perfect  state  as  a 
beetle.  In  this,  the  imago  state,  he  looks  as  if  ne 
had  started  with  the  intention  of  being  a  small 
brown  seed  and  had  then  changed  his  mind,  de- 
veloping legs  and  even  wings,  just  as  the  enchanted 
teapot  of  Japanese  nursery  tales  develops  the  head, 
legs  and  tail  of  a  badger  and  starts  to  walk  ofif.  In 
the  same  case  with  the  living  grub,  and  a  specimen 
found  flattened  out  by  some  chance  movement  of 
a  book,  is  the  little  brown  beetle  which  deals  such 
destruction  to  ancient  and  to  modern  tomes. 

As  the  historian  of  a  beetle  whose  ravages  were 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  are  destroying  the  lat- 
est books  published  to-day.  Father  O'Conor  is  so 
impressed  by  the  evil  deeds  of  the  bookworm  that 
he  has  not  stopped  to  look  for  anything  good  in  his 
character.  Father  O'Conor  has  been  librarian  at 
the  Georgetown  University  in  Washington  and  at 
St.  Xavier's  College  in  New  York;  that  explains 
why  a  person  of  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  and,  by 
his  books  shown,  quaint  in  conceits  and  merry  of 
mind  withal,  should  have  forgot  "audere  alteram 
partem,"  and  so  put  up  a  defense  for  the  book- 
worm. 

"I  had  ever  been  fond  of  books,  but  never  of 
bugs,"  he  remarks  in  "Facts  About  Bookworms," 
New  York,  Francis  P.  Harper,  "but  here  was  a 
bug  that  was  fond  of  books,  and  for  the  sake  of 
books  I  could  be  a  friend  to  the  bug  by  making 
his  pedigree  known  to  the  world  of  letters.  But, 
although  there  was  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  little 
creature,  was  he  not  an  enemy?  Had  not  many  a 
precious  volume  been  made  well  nigh  worthless  in 
supplying  him  with  his  needed  repast,  and  might 
not  better  knowledge  of  him  and  his  trade  prevent 
the  further  depredations  of  his  posterity?  Books 
are  precious  things,  for  in  them  lies  stored  the 
wisdom  of  the  centuries." 

In  that  passage  we  see  the  scholar  in  conflict 
with  the  librarian,  the  translator  of  cuneiform  with 
the  man  in  whose  charge  are  books  intrusted  bv 
others  to  his  care.  The  heart  of  Father  O'Conor 
goes  out  to  the  httle  beast  that  tunnels  through 
dusty  tomes;  but  his  head  tells  him  that  such  de- 
struction of  property  must  not  be  allowed ! 

Perhaps  Father  O'Conor  has  never  looked  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Unless  the  book- 
worm is  allowed  to  get  in  his  deadly  work,  whither 
is  the  next  generation  to  fly  to  escape  the  rising 
flood  of  Colonial  Romances  and  Psychological 
Novels,  not  to  speak  of  the  daily  circulations    of 
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Esteemed  Contemporaries?  Only  a  portion  of  the 
output  of  the  steam  presses  of  to-day  can  find  a 
place  in  those  Castles  of  Spain  where  the  writers 
and  publishers  of  huge  editions  are  apt  to  reside. 
Would  Father  C Conor  have  us  invent  protective 
measures  against  the  humble  benefactor  of  our 
race  who  rests  neither  day  nor  night,  takes  only 
one  holiday  in  all  its  term  of  existence,  never  plays 
nor  goes  on  strike,  nor  clamors  for  short  labor 
hours,  nor  hurrahs  forW.  J.  Bryan  and  soft  money, 
though  it  loves  paper  well  enough,  eschews  drink 
of  every  sort,  especially  water,  and  reduces  the 
mass  of  printed  works  by  bores  and  dunces  as  fast 
as  it  can  and  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  ? 

Of  course  the  bookworm  or  bookworms,  for 
there  are  several  kinds  which  channel  the  leaves  of 
books  and  pierce  leather  with  their  sharp  teredo- 
like jaws — does  great  harm  now  and  then,  almost 
irreparable  harm,  by  reducing  folios  of  great  price 
to  strips,  and,  with  an  almost  intentional  impish- 
ness,  driving  its  mines  through  the  date  on  the 
title  page  or  in  the  colophon  of  a  book,  so  that  the 
purchaser  is  uncertain  of  the  edition  he  has  taken 
in  hand.  But  what  is  the  occasional  loss  of  a  rare 
edition,  or  its  disfigurement,  compared  with  the 
gain  the  world  has  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  useless 
tomes,  which  occupy  space,  and  require  attention, 
and  yet  reward  no  man,  except  a  hunter  of  Sito- 
drepa  Panicea  or  Attagenus  Pellio  or  Ptinus  Fur, 
for  the  exertion  of  opening  their  covers? 

Instead,  therefore,  of  lamenting  that  the  wood 
pulp  of  modern  commerce  called  paper,  notwith- 
standing the  chemicals  it  is  supposed  to  contain, 
has  no  very  clearly  deterrent  qualities  and  seems 
to  ofTer  no  bar  to  the  activities  of  these  industrious 
yet  evasive  creatures,  ought  we  not  rather  rejoice? 
Corrosive  sublimate  in  the  glue  of  bookbinders  has 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  discouragement. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  such  discourage- 
ments unlawful  except  in  the  case  of  authors  whose 
works  had  stood  a  century  of  ups  and  downs  in 
popular  favor?  In  other  words,  only  those  books 
whose  contents  are  worthy  of  enduring  brass 
should  be  allowed  complete  immunity  from  the 
means  which  a  gentle  and  merciful  Providence 
takes  in  order  to  efifect  the  disappearance  of  un- 
necessary tomes. 

Opinions  have  been  expressed  that  it  was  fool- 
hardy to  have  allowed  the  presence  of  this  wild 
beast  in  so  distinguished  a  gathering  of  antique 
and  unique  tomes,  lest  by  accident  Master  Book- 
worm should  get  loose  and  invade  the  rare  edit- 
ions. A  detective  in  plain  clothes  is  always  pres- 
ent, however,  so  that  this  danger  is  at  a  minimum. 


What  is  now  needed  is  a  Society  of  Bookworm 
Breeders,  who  would  grow  bookworms  in  quantity 
and  wherever  their  services  are  needed  supply 
bookworms  at  a  price  for  those  who  own  the 
wrong  sort  of  books.  It  would  be  a  private  and 
therefore  decent  way  for  the  publishers  to  get  rid 
of  unsalable  stock  and  for  authors  to  cause  to  dis- 
appear the  remnants  of  editions  they  regret  having 
published. — N.  Y.  Times. 


THE  JOYS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Coleridge  declared  that  poetry  had  been  to  him 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  and  w^hen  offered 
a  half  share  in  two  London  newspapers,  which 
would  probably  have  yielded  him  an  income  of 
^2,000  a  year,  he  replied:  "I  will  not  give  up 
the  country  and  the  lazy  reading  of  old  folios 
for  two  thousand  times  ^2,000!"  "Patience!" 
Southey  used  to  exclaim  when  occasionally  weary 
of  his  enforced  and  ill  paid  drudgery  at  literary 
ephemera.  "It  is,  after  all,  better  than  pleading 
in  a  stinking  court  of  law,  or  being  called  up  at 
midnight  to  a  patient ;  it  is  better  than  being  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor ;  better  than  calculating  profit  and 
loss  at  a  counter  —  better,  in  short,  than  anything 
but  independence. "  The  late  M.  du  Camp  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  more  beautiful  occupation  than 
that  of  an  independent  and  unselfish  author.  "I 
owe  to  it  the  best  joys  of  my  life  and  the  peace  of 
my  age."  Hawthorne  loved  his  calling,  though 
for  twenty  years  he  was  the  obscurest  man-of-letters 
in  America,  and  had  no  incentive  to  effort  in  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  fame  or  money  —  nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  pleasure  itself  of  literary  composition. 


A  FIND  IN  OLD  PENCILS. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  in  Concord,  Mass. , 

recently.     In  the  attic  of  the  Thoreau  homestead 

was  found  a  quantity  of  lead  pencils  all  bearing  the 

stamp  "Thoreau  &  Son."     The  naturalist  and  his 

father  once  made  lead  pencils  for  a  living,  and  for 

years  a  great  store  of  their  completed  product  was 

hidden  away  just    under    the    ridge   pole   of   the 

homestead.     Those  pencils  to-day  are  in  demand 

for   other   purposes   than  writing.     In   the    Deane 

Thoreau  collection  there  is  a  letter  written  from 

North  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  when  the  naturalist  was 

upon  those  journeyings  of  which  the  world  now 

knows. 

* 

Wisdom  is  to  the  mind  what  health  is  to  the  body. 
—  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
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THE  DARKEST  HOUR  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
STEPHEN   CRANE. 

The  months  following  the  sinking  of  the  money 
inherited  from  his  father's  estate  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful publication  of  "Maggie :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets," 
marked  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  Stephen 
Crane. 

When  one  firm  after  another  had  refused  to 
publish  the  book,  Crane  finally  invested  his  own 
money  in  the  enterprise  and  lost  it  all.  He  then 
went  to  live  in  a  boarding-house  on  East  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  near  Avenue  A,  and  from  there 
moved  with  the  proprietor  to  West  Fifteenth 
street.  The  Fifteenth-street  undertaking  was  not 
a  success,  and  when  the  house  was  given  up  Crane 
went  to  Lakeview,  N.  J.,  for  a  time.  When  he  re- 
turned from  Lakeview  he  was  wearing  rubber 
boots  because  he  had  no  shoes,  and  he  slept  and 
lived  at  the  studios  of  various  artist  friends  until 
he  was  asked  to  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
a  studio  at  145  East  Twenty-third  street. 

With  Crane  the  studio  had  four  occupants.  He 
could  contribute  nothing  to  its  maintenance,  but 
he  added  very  little  to  the  expense,  and  the  others 
were  glad  to  have  him.  For  seven  or  eight 
months,  from  one  autumn  until  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  four  men  lived  together.  It  was  during 
that  time  that  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  was 
written.  At  the  time  he  came  to  live  in  the  studio, 
Crane  was  reading  over  the  descriptive  articles  on 
the  Civil  War  published  in  the  Century.  War  and 
fighting  were  always  deeply  interesting  to  him. 
The  football  articles  in  the  newspapers  were  an 
especial  pleasure.  "Ah !"  he  would  say  after  read- 
ing one  of  them,  "that's  great,  that's  bully,  that's 
like  war!"  And  whenever  there  was  a  warship 
coming  into  the  harbor,  if  he  could  get  the  ferry 
fare,  he  would  go  down  to  Fort  Wadsworth  and 
stand  on  the  hill  there  to  watch  the  vessel  come  in. 
He  has  stood  for  hours  in  a  drenching  rain  to  see 
a  war  vessel  enter  the  harbor. 

The  articles  in  the  Century  then  were  full  of 
interest  and  fascination  for  Crane,  and  when  he 
moved  to  the  studio  on  Twenty-third  street  he  bor- 
rowed the  magazines  and  took  them  with  him  to 
read  and  study.  All  of  his  knowledge  of  the  war 
and  of  the  country  depicted  in  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage"  was  gathered  from  those  articles  and 
from  the  study  of  maps  of  that  region. 

He  always  worked  at  night,  generally  begin- 
ning after  12  o'clock  and  working  until  4  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  going  to  bed  and 
sleeping  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    Crane   and 


two  of  the  others  slept  in  a  large,  old-fashioned 
double  bed,  taking  turns  at  sleeping  in  the  middle ; 
the  fourth  man  occupied  a  cot.  They  pooled  their 
resources,  and  the  first  man  up  was  usually  the 
best  dressed  for  the  day,  unless  one  of  them  had 
a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  present  a  good 
appearance.  For  men  struggling  as  they  were 
against  poverty  and  privation  to  force  themselves 
into  recognition,  there  was  little  incentive  to  go 
out  except  in  the  search  for  work.  On  such  occa- 
sions, when  one  of  the  four  men  had  an  idea  for 
getting  money,  the  most  presentable  combination 
of  clothes  that  could  be  made  was  gotten  together 
for  him;  and  many  a  time  one  of  them  has  gone 
out  wearing  his  friend's  clothes  bravely  over  a 
stomach  that  had  missed  more  than  one  meal. 

Crane  spent  his  afternoons  and  evenings  study- 
ing the  war  and  discussing  his  stories.  Every  in- 
cident and  phase  of  character  in  "The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage"  was  discussed  and  argued  fully  and 
completely  before  being  incorporated  into  the 
story.  In  this  he  worked  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  his  short  stories  were  written. 

At  the  time  of  beginning  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage"  he  was  writing  sketches  of  East  Side 
children,  some  of  which  have  been  published  since ; 
he  could  not  sell  them  when  they  were  written. 
These  sketches  were  quite  brief,  and  most  of  them 
were  written  in  one  night  without  previous  discus- 
sion. After  writing  a  story  he  would  put  it  away 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  work  on  something 
else  until  his  mind  was  thoroughly  clear  for  a 
fresh  consideration  of  it.  When  the  story  was 
taken  out  for  revision  it  would  be  turned  over  to 
his  friends  for  criticism,  and  Crane  would  argue 
with  them  about  the  objections  they  would  make. 
He  often  accepted  suggestions  for  changes,  but  it 
always  seemed  as  though  these  changes  were 
those  he  had  already  decided  upon  himself  before 
they  were  mentioned  by  others.  This  was  also 
characteristic  of  the  discussions  of  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage."  He  convinced  himself ; 
others  might  help  him,  but  he  arrived  at  his  own 
conclusions. 

In  his  work  he  always  tried  for  individuality. 
His  daring  phrases  and  short,  intense  descriptions 
pleased  him  greatly.  They  were  studied  out  with 
much  care,  and  after  they  had  been  trimmed  and 
turned  and  changed  to  the  final  form,  he  would  re- 
peat them  aloud  and  dwell  on  them  lovingly.  Im- 
pressionism was  his  faith.  Impressionism,  he  said, 
was  truth,  and  no  man  could  be  great  who  was  not 
an  impressionist,  for  greatness  consisted  in  know- 
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ing  truth.  He  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
great  himself,  but  he  hoped  to  get  near  the  truth. 
Although  he  did  not  expect  to  be  a  great  man,  he 
often  declared  that  he  would  be  famous,  and  some- 
times for  hours  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  not 
working  he  would  sit  writing  his  name — Stephen 
Crane — Stephen  Crane — Stephen  Crane — on  the 
books,  magazines  and  loose  sheets  of  paper  about 
the  studio.    There  were  plenty  of  them. 

His  manuscripts  were  always  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean,  written  in  ink  on  legal  cap  paper  with- 
out erasures  and  without  interlineations.  In  re- 
vising his  work  he  would  rewrite  a  whole  sheet 
when  a  correction  was  necessary  rather  than  make 
an  erasure,  if  only  to  change  one  word. 

The  poems  published  under  the  title  "Black 
Riders"  were  also  written  during  this  period. 
Crane  himself  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  these 
poems,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, who,  besides  William  Dean  Howells,  was  his 
greatest  favorite  among  American  authors.  The 
friendship  and  encouragement  of  these  two  men 
gave  him  strength  and  courage  in  his  struggle,  and 
he  often  spoke  of  them  with  pride  and  gratitude. 
A  critical  article  by  Hamlin  Garland,  comparing 
Crane  and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Arena  during  that  winter,  was  of  im- 
mense value  to  him.  The  conclusion  of  the  article 
was  that  Crane  was  far  superior  to  Davis,  and  this 
opinion  Crane  often  quoted  when,  under  the  bur- 
den of  fresh  disappointments,  the  future  seemed 
to  offer  no  hope.  The  hard  and  meager  life — two 
poor  meals  a  day,  a  bun  or  two  for  breakfast  and 
a  dinner  of  potato  salad  and  sausages  warmed  over 
the  little  stove  that  heated  the  room,  frequently 
eaten  cold  because  there  was  no  coal  for  the  stove 
— could  be  borne  if  he  were  progressing  towards 
his  end. 

Just  after  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  was 
completed,  and  two  or  three  months  before  a  pub- 
lisher was  found.  Crane  received  the  only  com- 
mission that  he  obtained  during  all  of  this  period. 
The  Wilson  Syndicate  gave  him  a  commission  to 
write  a  story  about  the  New  York  lodging-houses. 
Crane  and  one  of  his  friends  in  the  studio  spent  a 
night  and  two  days  as  tramps  on  the  Bowery  and 
East  Side  about  the  lodging-houses.  This  was  the 
kind  of  work  that  pleased  him  best,  for  he  said  it 
was  in  such  places  human  nature  was  to  be  seen 
and  studied.  Here  it  was  open  and  plain,  with 
nothing  hidden.  It  was  unvarnished  human  na- 
ture, he  said. 

—  R.  G.  Vosburgh  in  The  Criterion, 


DANTE'S  VISION. 

It  may  perhaps  deserve  a  brief  record  that  the 
original  title  given  by  Dante  himself  to  his  immor- 
tal poem,  viz.,  "Commedia  "  —  to  which  an  admir- 
ing posterity  added  "  Divina" — had  been  changed, 
during  a  brief  interval,  for  that  of  "  Visione,  Poema 
di  Dante."  Bearing  this  more  adequate  title,  it 
was  printed  in  1613  at  Vicenza.  One  later  edition 
only,  which  appeared  in  1629  at  Padua,  still  adopted 
the  same  title,  "La  Visione,  Poema  di  Dante." 
But  when  the  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  same  year, 
1629,  at  Venice,  it  again  received  its  earlier  title, 
which  it  had  already  assumed  in  one  of  the  first 
editions  of  1473,  "La  Divina  Commedia,"  and 
continued  to  keep  it  afterwards.  The  seventeenth 
century,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been 
very  barren  in  reproducing  the  text  of  the  "Divine 
Poem,"  only  four  difierent  editions  having  been 
printed  during  that  period,  viz. ,  besides  the  above 
three,  one  published  at  Venice  in  1664.  (See 
Colomb  de  Batines,  "  Bibliografia  Dantesca, " 
2  vols.,  4to.,  Prato,  1845-46.) 

[In  the  first  Aldine  edition,  1502,  the  title  is 
"La  Terza  Rima  di  Dante."] 


A  CURIOUS  INCIDENT. 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
the  old  books  in  the  Harvard  library  had  been 
mutilated  by  the  loss  of  the  front  cover,  containing 
the  book-plate.  Many  of  these  book-plates  having 
been  engraved  in  the  last  century,  and  not  now 
being  in  use,  possessed  great  value  in  the  eyes  of 
collectors,  inquiry  among  whom  soon  directed  sus- 
picion to  a  Dr.  Cameron,  a  Canadian  physician 
residing  in  Boston,  through  whose  hands,  as  it 
appeared,  nearly  one  hundred  of  these  plates  had 
passed.  The  skilful  doctor  was  duly  arrested,  tried 
and  convicted  ;  whereupon  he  undeitook  to  make 
what  restitution  he  could  to  the  library  and  to  the 
collectors  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  stolen  plates. 

In  all,  over  two  hundred  plates  were  thus 
abstracted  from  the  library,  and  of  these  nearly  one 
third  were  returned  by  the  persons  who  had  bought 
them  on  learning  the  facts.*  Altogether  it  was  a 
singular  instance  of  kleptomania,  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  attend  the 
administration  of  a  large  public  library. 


The  reason  why  borrowed  books  are  seldom 
returned,  is  that  it  is  easier  to  retain  the  books 
themselves  than  what  is  inside  of  them. 

—  Gilles  Menage. 
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Willis  and  Other  Writers  Whom  That  Mountain 
Calls   to   Mind. 

Our  American  nicknames  used  to  annoy  and 
digust  Richard  Grant  White,  and  particularly  did 
he  dislike  to  hear  the  great  monarch  of  the  Hud- 
son river  called  "Butter  Hill."  The  peak  in  ques- 
tion was  called  "Buttel  Hill"  in  a  very  ancient  map, 
and  as  "Buttel"  is  a  German  for  baiUff  or  jailor, 
one  who  commands  or  guards,  one  sees  the  origin 
of  the  probable  misnomer.  Its  outlying  position 
as  a  guard  to  the  Highland  Pass  may  well  cause  it 
to  be  christened  the  BaiHflf,  while  its  bold  projec- 
tion in  the  river,  its  cloud-supporting  pinnacle,  its 
rough  and  bold  unmitigated  altitude  of  authority, 
its  brave  defiance  of  oncoming  tempests,  make  it, 
indeed,  the  guard  of  the  beautiful  river. 

But  Willis,  the  great  nomenclator,  was  ready 
fifty  years  ago  with  the  poetical  improvement 
"Storm  King,"  and  there  has  never  been  a  rechris- 
tening.  As  its  literary  people  always  herd  like 
deer,  there  was  an  early  "herding"  under  the 
cloudy  brim  of  the  old  BaiHf¥  of  poets,  authors, 
historians,  and  painters,  who,  beginning  with  West 
Point,  spread  themselves  in  a  neighborly  way  from 
West  Point  to  Newburg,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  the  warlike  poet  of  Cold  Spring, 
General  George  P.  Morris,  sang  their  roundelays 
for  them.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  had  earlier  con- 
secrated the  old  Cro'  Nest,  with  the  most  lovely 
and  original  culprit  Fay,  and  the  sprites,  gnomes, 
and  kobolds  entered  thus  into  Hterary  society  and 
were  made  at  home  and  given  a  local  habitation. 
But  although  I  have  been  a  faithful  pilgrim  to 
W£st  Point  and  Cold  Spring  for  many  years,  I 
have  not  until  this  glorious  October  realized  how 
beautiful  was  the  soft  and  exquisite  vision  C'f 
"Storm  King's"  back.  The  Bailiff  has  reserve  of 
beauty  on  his  other  aspect.  Tired  of  being  the 
Bailiff,  he  became  the  King  Arthur  of  the  country. 
Now  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  nestle  in  his  snug 
woodland  and  enjoy  his  beneficent  protection. 

Foreground  and  background  are  equally  at- 
tractive. Sparkling  brook  at  your  feet,  towering 
mountains  all  around  you,  the  calm  river  binding 
your  vision  like  a  ribbon,  huge  chasms  and  mas- 
sive rocks — the  natural  beauty  can  nowhere  be 
surpassed.  And  lately  I  have  been  to  Idlewild, 
made  a  belated  visit  to  the  haunts  of  poets  and 
litterateurs,  people  of  taste  and  of  hospitality,  and 
others  about  this  place. 

Willis. was  the  man  to  whom  was  given  the 
mission  to  make  country  life  attractive  in  America, 


that  country  life  which  has  now  become,  fortu- 
nately, a  fad  and  a  fashion.  I  have  never  seen  so 
great  a  change  creep  over  a  whole  people  as  over 
the  well-to-do  of  America  since  his  day.  Then  and 
before  people  stayed  in  cities  if  they  could  do  so, 
certainly  in  winter  and  very  often  in  summer,  re- 
luctantly leaving  town  for  a  few  hot  weeks  in  July 
and  August.  Then  there  was  no  Tuxedo,  no  Len- 
ox as  a  watering  place,  no  country  club,  and  no 
retreating  to  deserted  farms  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  country.  But  there  was  always  "board  at  Corn- 
wall," convenient  to  the  town.  West  Point  was  a 
gay  watering  place  as  well  as  a  military  school. 
But  at  Cornwall  the  weary  citizen  and  the  young 
mother  with  children  found  a  place  to  live  where 
the  boys  could  learn  to  pilot  the  canoe  and  the 
girls  could  picnic  in  old  Cro'  Nest.  That  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  lawn  tennis  and  golf.  The  bicycle 
had  not  been  born. 

Now  all  that  has  passed  away,  and  the  cob- 
webs now  spin  over  the  once  gay  purlieus  of 
"Highland  Terrace,"  to  which  Willis  drew  atten- 
tion. The  Glen  Ridge  House,  the  Linden  Park 
House,  the  Mountain  House,  most  splendidly  situ- 
ated, are  now  deserted.  Where  are  the  groups 
which  once  danced  to  the  piano  in  their  parlors? 
Gone  to  the  Adirondacks !  All  that  sort  of  "accom- 
modation" found  in  farmhouses  seemed  to  fade 
away  long  ago,  and  the  grand  Palatine,  at  New- 
burg, of  all  hostelries  the  best,  allows  the  city  trav- 
eler to  see  the  glories  of  October  in  a  spot  where 
they  could  always  see  fhem  in  their  most  unrivaled 
aspects. 

Willis  came  to  Cornwall,  poor  man,  with  con- 
sumption eating  at  his  lungs,  and  he  breathed  freer 
and  deeper.  How  much  of  his  prose  is  tinctured 
by  that  ever-present  suffering!  No  one  but  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  has  been  so  thoroughly  the 
poet  of  that  sad  disease. 

It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Gray,  who  sent  \Mllis 
to  Cornwall,  did  not  found  a  consumption  sani- 
tarium at  that  delicious  place,  as  Dr.  Loomis  has 
done  at  Liberty,  in  the  mountains,  further  inland 
from  the  Catskills,  in  Sullivan  county.  There  the 
unfortunates  stop  consuming,  and  the  once  dreary 
mountain  sides  of  Sullivan  county  rejoice  in  other 
and  healthier  "summer  boarders"  as  well.  Now 
no  city  family  can  live  without  at  least  three 
months  of  the  country,  and  probably  more.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  still  living,  a  venerable  figure  with 
long  gray  hair,  was  even  then  a  Cornwall  celebrity  ; 
so  was  E.  P.  Roe,  most  popular  of  boy  story-tell- 
ers; so  was  Headley,  the  historian,  while  the  sculp- 
tor Brown  had  his  studio  at  Newburg,  which  city, 
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Willis  observed,  is  a  "much-used  addition  to  our 
extent  of  property,  though  not  counted  in  among 
the  taxes."  Professor  Weir  was  a  permanent  at- 
traction at  West  Point,  Paulding  and  Gouverneur 
Kemble  were  at  Cold  Springs,  John  Bigelow  joined 
the  company  soon  at  Highland  Falls,  and  is  there 
yet,  as  delightful  as  ever,  and  so  the  literary  com- 
pany "herded." 

Attracted  by  all  these  good  things,  how  many 
sensible  "boarders"  concluded  to  remain  and  live 
on  the  hither  side  of  Cro'  Nest,  and  all  through 
this  most  superbly  picturesque  country  on  the 
Hudson  river,  and  some  of  the  most  sensible  are 
fortunate  residents,  but  the  gay  crowd  of  fashion 
has  deserted  it.  Beautiful  country  houses  can  be 
bought  for  a  song,  they  tell  me,  at  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson. 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  clever  book  on  this 
country,  written  fifty  years  ago,  deplores  the  im- 
possibility of  there  ever  being  a  thoroughly  settled 
and  elegant  life  in  America,  owing  to  our  lack  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  also  to  our  restless- 
ness, which  last  is,  indeed,  a  most  terrible  draw- 
back. While  hundreds  are  now  convinced  that  the 
only  enjoyable  mode  of  life  is  that  which  has  its 
home  in  the  country,  here  few  men  stay  even  ten 
years  in  the  most  desirable  spot.  And  in  a  West- 
ern city,  what  do  we  see?  Look  at  Chicago,  filled 
with  palaces,  and  who  lives  in  them?  Certainly 
not  the  men  who  built  them.  This  is  American 
restlessness.  There  is  near  Newburg  a  most 
charming  locale,  a  "beau  rivage,"  looking  down 
the  river  toward  West  Point,  which  has,  I  should 
say,  a  situation  quite  peerless.  Nothing  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  nothing  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
more  enchanting.  How  any  one  who  owns  a  home 
there  can  wish  to  go  anywhere  else  is  a  mystery  to 
me,  and  yet  I  have  heard  that  the  opulent  owners 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  Europe ! 

Willis  gave  the  poor  literary  man  a  hint  as  to 
how  to  live  comfortably  and  well,  with  a  thousand 
most  beneficent  hits,  also,  to  the  rich  Athelstanes, 
who  had  the  money,  but  not  the  brains,  to  make 
country  life  picturesque  and  attractive.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  people  find  country  life  dull. 
We  have  not  the  good  roads,  the  neighborly  gen- 
try, the  variety,  and  the  association  which  make 
life  in  England  a  delight.  We  have  no  hereditary 
fox  hunt  and  pheasant  killing,  no  (as  yet)  definite 
house  party  arrangement,  alas !  and  no  English 
housekeeper,  no  well-arranged  servant  kitchen 
cabinet  for  the  masses. 

But  Willis  spoke  the  voice  of  the  coming  thou- 
sands when  he  taught  them  that  they    could    all 


create  what  was  best,  as  in  Eton  Hall,  and  Chats- 
mouth;  in  Abbotsford,  and  Lord  Houghton's 
Yorkshire  home,  in  Wordsworth's  cottage,  and  in 
Tennyson's  growlery,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight — the 
country  was  the  thing,  with  its  wild  roses  in  the 
spring  and  its  strawberries  in  June,  its  full  mag- 
nificence of  bloom  in  July,  its  fruits  and  tranquil 
repose  in  September,  its  Oriental  panoply  in  au- 
tumn, and  its  superb  mountain  and  waterfall,  its 
drive  at  evening,  and  its  long  walk,  its  safe  fra- 
grance in  the  air  for  the  children,  with  the  gases 
distilled  by  Ceres  and  Flora,  instead  of  that  issued 
by  the  New  York  Dyeing  Company!  Yes,  dying 
in  more  senses  than  one !  New  York,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  centers  in  the  world,  throws 
off  at  morning  and  at  night  some  of  the  most  hor- 
ribly pestilential  vapors  describable,  which  we  give 
to  our  darling  babies,  as  they  arrive  from  heaven, 
to  drink  as  our  loving  cup ! 

When  one  approaches  the  subject  of  babies,  the 
idea  of  the  country  becomes  almost  too  powerful 
to  speak  of  calmly;  and  boys — what  can  one  do 
with  boys  in  the  city?  To  deprive  them  of  their 
dear  dogs,  their  trolling  for  eels,  and  the  shooting 
of  woodchucks,  the  gaming  laws  which  allow  fish- 
ing for  frogs  with  bits  of  old  red  flannel  shirt,  the 
grand  sense  of  conquest  which  follows  the  day's 
hunting,  the  freedom  of  the  bare  foot,  and  the 
delicious  drapery  of  the  ragged  pantaloon — also  to 
stifle  boyhood's  chivalry  and  its  budding  love  of 
the  beauty  of  nature !  What  parents  with  a  lot  of 
boys  should  ever  condemn  them  to  the  town  ?  The 
dreary,  the  angular,  the  dirty  town!  The  limited 
town ! 

Willis  appreciated  a  boy.  To  one  who  asked 
if  he  could  come  inside  the  "pig-tight  gate"  and 
see  Idlewild,  he  said :  "Why,  my  sweet,  sweet  fel- 
low! It  would  be  time  for  a  new  deluge  if  any 
bright  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  world  could  be 
shut  from  you!  No,  no,  there  is  no  such  right  of 
property  possible.  Come  in,  come  in,  we  only 
fence  out  pigs  if  we  can !  But  to  fence  out  a  good 
boy  from  any  corner  of  the  universe  would  be  an 
embezzlement  of  God's  gift  to  man !  A  capitalist 
might  as  well  curtain  oflf  a  star!  Outdoors  is  s 
freehold  to  feet  and  eyes,"  and  so  the  boy  went  in 
to  see  the  glen. 

One  can  imagine  how  the  delicate  poetical 
brain  throbbed  when  on  entering  a  waste  called 
Newbold  Hollow,  Mr.  Willis'  guide  said,  "It's 
nothing  but  an  'Idle-wild,'  "  and  in  June,  1852,  he 
entered  on  the  business  of  building  a  cottage, 
where  he  was  to  create  a  country  house  literature. 
His  beautiful  names    of    "Futmy    Child    Brook,  ' 
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"Drip  Rock,"  "Home  Street,"  (for  a  ravine  seen 
from  his  window)  and  a  thousand  others  have 
become  the  property  of  the  Nation,  and  have  given 
many  a  humble  as  well  as  many  an  opulent  country 
proprietor  an  idea  by  which  to  make  the  simplest 
spot  amusing  and  originally  descriptive. 

Willis  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  Cal- 
vert Vaux  and  Downing,  the  very  men  to  interpret 
his  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  still  gentler  ends  of 
beauty.    In  one  of  his  best  letters  he  says : 

"I  have  thought  it  curious  that  among  the 
many  who  strolled  with  me  through  our  acclivities 
and  wood  paths,  coming  upon  all  kinds  of  views 
and  landscape  surprises,  and  seeing  many  varieties 
of  surface,  and  every  possible  tangle  of  wood,  rock, 
and  water,  no  one  has  ever  yet  suggested  an  em- 
bellishment or  pointed  out  natural  beauty  that 
might  be  modified  or  taken  advantage  of.  Omni- 
creative  as  the  American  mind  would  seem  to  be. 
the  creation  of  beauty  seems  not  to  be  among  our 
habitual  and  alert  instincts  as  a  people." 

That  is  a  pregnant  phrase  and  tells  a  great 
truth.  Undoubtedly  this  idea,  constantly  harped 
upon,  had  a  great  effect  on  the  American  house- 
holder, who  began  to  see  the  improvements  which 
might  be  made,  charming  paths  which  might  be 
cut,  precipices  and  waterfalls  which  might  be  ter- 
minate vistas,  terraces  that  might  be  turned  into 
glades  and  lawns,  chasms  which  might  be  romanti- 
cally bridged,  and  rapids  which  should  be.  seen 
from  eminences.  How  many  a  newly  housed  coun- 
tryman, inspired  by  these,  has  made  his  little  do- 
main fairylike  after  reading  these  judicious  words! 
Mr.  Vaux  says  in  his  "Villas  and  Cottages"  "that 
all  the  lines  of  the  place  were  set  out  under  the 
special  direction  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  seemed  to  take 
more  interest  in  accommodating  the  house  to  the 
fancies  of  the  genius  of  the  place  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  arrangement.  Each  window  gave  a 
separate  picture,  set  in  a  frame  of  unfading  foli- 
age." On  this  tree-clad,  craggy  ravine  of  sixty 
acres,  from  this  glen  which  all  arose  from  the  de- 
spised Newbold  Hollow,  this  "Idlewild,"  this  origi- 
nal man,  who  has  caught  Nature's  secret,  erected 
his  cottage  which  now  is  among  the  most  beautiful, 
luxurious,  and  famous  places  in  this  very  rich 
neighborhood. 

This  letter  of  Willis'  is  so  like  the  later  one  of 
Stevenson's  that  it  is  worth  reading,  if  only  to  em- 
phasize a  valuable  road  to  sleep:  "I  have  taken 
pencil  and  paper  to  bed  with  a  cough  which  keeps 
me  sitting  upright  half  the  night,  and  which  I  turn 
to  account  by  writing  as  a  cough-power  to  turn  a 
working  wheel  on  any  subject  that  perplexes  me, 
and  had  spent  hours  in  the  combination  of  lines 


and  curves  to  express  what  I  wanted  the  entrance 
of  my  cottage  to  say.  An  autobiography  which 
could  latch  and  swing  upon  a  hinge !  That  was 
the  amount  of  it,  and  I  now  find  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  the  rehearsal  of  a  gravestone  that  would  require 
more  study  than  I  had  thought  for.  But  I  went 
to  sleep  at  last  over  one  that  seemed  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. It  looked  well  by  the  cool  light  of  the 
morning,  and  making  a  clear  drawing  of  it,  I 
showed  it  to  a  laboring  man,  by  whose  opinion  I 
generally  take  the  measurement  of  my  own. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  he,  'but  it  isn't  pig-tight.'  I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was  to  keep  out  pigs  as 
well  as  to  let  in  friends. 

"I  gave  it  to  the  architect  who  built  my  house 
for  a  plan  of  the  gate.  He  drew  it  as  he  drew 
everything — well,  but  it  doesn't  look  at  all  as  if  it 
led  to  me." 

It  seems  absurd  after  years  and  years  of  devo- 
tion to  West  Point,  and  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
about  Cold  Spring  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  lo- 
cality so  familiar  and  so  lovely,  that  I  should  be 
astonished  at  what  I  have  discovered  on  the  other 
side  of  Cro'  Nest !  But  I  have  never  been  at  Corn- 
wall very  much,  and,  after  long  years  spent  in  for- 
eign travel,  I  always  do  find  the  American  autumn 
overwhelmingly  beautiful.  Therefore,  I  am  quite 
wild — "Idle-wild" — over  the  Mountain  Terrace. 
The  mountains  are  so  high,  so  precipitous,  and  the 
forests  so  dense.  The  places  seem  to  be  hiding 
away  in  the  woods,  and  some  boldly  look  out  on 
the  river.  So  all  this  livable  side  of  Cro'  Nest  has 
been  a  splendid  revelation,  like  Wales.  It  does 
look  like  Wales,  and  as  some  very  nice,  but  untrav- 
eled,  lady  once  said  of  our  scenery :  "I  tell  you,  if 
this  was  in  Europe  we  should  make  a  fuss  over  it.'' 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Washington's  Headquar- 
ters at  Newburg,  the  room  with  "seven  doors  and 
one  window." 

In  this  architectural  monstrosity  Washington 
lived,  ate,  and  slept.  The  hillside  city,  Newburg, 
has  taken  good  care  of  it,  and  her  famous  citizen. 
Judge  Monell,  wrote  its  story.  Here  also  is  the 
former  residence  of  the  Hon.  Joel  T.  Headly,  the 
historian,  one  of  the  many  literary  men  who  "herd- 
ed" here. 

We  can  go  and  see  Knox's  Headquarters  if  we 
wish  to,  and  hear  how  the  Irishman  dropped 
Lafayette  into  the  mud  when  the  gallant  French- 
man, beautifully  dressed,  was  on  the  way  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Knox's  dancing  parties.  It  is  very  strange 
that  there  has  never  been  a  good  driving  road  from 
Newburg  to  West  Point,  and  one  must  go  by  train 
to  reach  that  nearest  and  most  desirable  locale ! 
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Just  imagine  how  Napoleon  would  have  blasted 
but  old  Cro'  Nest's  backbone.  But  he  would  have 
had  a  road  here  like  that  which  one  enjoys  at  Aik 
les  Bains  over  the  high  spine  of  a  peaked  moun- 
tain, the  Mont  de  Chat,  which  is  part  of  the  pass 
over  which  Hannibal  brought  his  elephants,  a  part 
of  the  little  St.  Bernard.  Several  years  ago  Na- 
poleon did  not  let  the  rocks  slumber  when  he 
wished  to  travel.  How  he  would  have  driven  a 
coach  and  four  to  West  Point,  and  what  scenery 
he  would  have  enjoyed !  From  Knox's  Headquar- 
ters we  can  take  a  trip  to  the  Moodna.  Here  we 
can  follow  up  the  romantic  story  of  that  Revolu- 
tionary Autolycus,  Claudius  Smith,  a  noted  cow- 
boy of  the  Revolution,  who  cut  throats  like 
a  Lowerre  and  stole  everything  from  every- 
body. This  prototype  of  a  Dumas  hero  expiated 
his  crimes  on  the  gallows  at  Goshen.  Indeed,  the 
gallows  threw  its  long,  ugly  shadow  over  many  a 
glen  in  this  romantic  and  heroic  region.  One 
wishes  it  was  not  so  near  the  Tappan  Zee,  where 
another  romantic  and  interesting  figure  far  more 
worthy  than  Claudius  Smith  met  the  same  dis- 
graceful death.  It  is  said  that  heroism  and  treach- 
ery are  at  times  so  indistinguishable.  Spy  and 
freebooter  are  one  when  the  wrong  side  catches 
them.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  who  have  an  immense  field  about 
here,  have  bought  the  old  Verplanck  house  on 
Plum  island  and  will  consecrate  it  to  the  relics  of 
which  this  country  is  full. 

I  drove  to  the  group  of  houses  with  which  the 
inhabited  side  of  old  Cro'  Nest  is  ornamented  to 
see  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  the  clever  author  of  "A 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  and  other  novels,  al- 
though that  seems  to  me  so  much  her  best  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  that.  She  looked 
Jike  a  Dutch  woman,  and  is  most  cheery  and  gra- 
cious. She  has  an  accent,  I  should  say,  German  or 
Welsh,  but  she  tells  me  she  is  English.  Walking 
about  her  grounds  with  her  young  daughter,  she 
looks  very  prosperous  and  happy,  though  she  does 
not  speak  well  of  publishers.  Certainly  her  home 
is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  one.  This  "Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon"  is  so  deeply  dyed  in  Dutch  tints 
that  I  could  but  ask  her  how  she  knew  so  much 
about  the  Dutch.  I  do  not  think  she  told  me.  She 
ran  off  into  the  house  and  got  her  last  book,  which 
she  gave  me.  So  I  felt  like  the  old  Scotch  lady 
who  asked  Walter  Scott  "how  he  ever  came  to 
think  of  writing  'Ivanhoe.'  "  No  one  should  ques- 
tion genius. 

I  do  not  know  why  recently — as  I  have  looked 
down  at  this  exquisitely  tranquil  river  at  this  pic- 


turesque point,  where  Plum  Point  comes  down  and 
interrupts  what  would  be  a  bay  with  Cro'  Nest 
turning  his  back  on  the  stream,  and  Break  Neck 
lifting  his  awful  front,  with  the  Fishkill  Mountains 
opposite — why  I  seem  to  fill  the  scene  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  at  the  Philippines  and  wonder  how 
that  fine  sight  of  the  extermination  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  would  have  looked  in  this  land-locked  se- 
renity. The  Httle  man  could  still  have  called  out, 
"You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley,"  not 
knowing  that  he  was  talking  history,  or  that  his 
unruffled  serenity  would  take  such  a  hold  on  his 
country-people's  hearts. 

The  bugbear  of  the  Spanish  fleet !  How  easily 
a  Httle  Yankee  gunnery  dispelled  that  overfeared 
animal !  We  feared  the  "lion's  shadow  ere  him- 
self." 

Richard  Grant  White  used  to  admire  the  word 
"Ramapo,"  which  means  "Many  Lakes,"  very 
much,  for  Storm  King  holds  many  lakes  as  among 
his  fiefs,  and  all  are  beautiful.  Ramapo,  once  the 
name  of  an  entire  district,  is  now  only  applied  to  a 
creek  whose  waters  are  on  a  level  with  the  Sterl- 
ing and  Ringwood  valleys,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  fact  to  supply  the  Ringwood  Furnace 
with  necessary  power.  So  since  the  Revolution 
every  raindrop  has  contributed  to  the  great  for- 
tunes which  followed  the  iron  men  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  Cooper  and  his  son  and  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt  have  known  how  to  keep  them  going, 
and  the  estate  of  the  latter  is  a  part  of  (geographi- 
cally) this  world  of  beauty,  the  down-dropping,  one 
may  say,  of  Cro'  Nest's  outer  edge. 

This  beautiful  system  of  lakes  in  this  fascinat- 
ing region  will  one  day,  perhaps,  be  utilized,  as  the 
Lake  Country  of  England  has  been  utilized,  as  the 
home  of  poets.  Why  should  not  the  Cornwall  re- 
gion be  the  entrance  to  a  Westmoreland,  that  drive 
which  we  all  remember  so  well  about  Derwent 
Water,  Grassmere  Lake,  Keswick,  and  their  sister 
lakes ;  why  cannot  we  embellish  and  convert  our 
"Ramapo"  into  many  lakes?  Even  during  the 
Revolution  these  lakes  were  made  to  serve  a  utili- 
tarian purpose.  There  was  a  factory  at  the  outlet 
of  Tuxedo  Pond  as  early  as  1812  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  nails  and  saws. 

We  use  them  now  for  mere  esthetic  purposes. 
One  who  sees  one  of  them  for  the  first  time  will 
never  forget  the  sylvan  dream !  Undine  never  had 
such  a  home. 

Deep  the  sunless  glens  arc  scooped  between 
And  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen, 

to  emerge  in  their  collected    force    in  a  lake    so 
tranquil  and  so  lovely  that  we  picture  the  homes  of 
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the  Oread  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  nymphs. 
The  expanse,  the  height,  the  very  air,  have  an  un- 
earthly charm  about  them. 

Why  should  not  our  literary  guild  of  the  pres- 
ent day  make  this  the  home  of  all  the  geniuses! 
Let  us,  as  Laurence  Hutton  seems  about  to  do, 
get  some  one  favorite  to  build  a  house,  as  he  is 
doing,  or  has  done,  at  Princeton,  and  then  summon 
the  rest  to  follow.  If  he  makes  his  country  home 
as  attractive  as  he  did  his  quaint  town  house,  there 
will  soon  be  an  American  Weimar,  a  Cambridge, 
a  Westmoreland,  at  Princeton.  But  here,  in  this 
mountain  terrace  of  Cornwall,  what  advantages ! 
A  great  four-in-hand  road  might  be  easily  laid  out, 
which  should  reach  to  West  Point  and  to  Tuxedo. 
Newburg  is  already  at  their  feet.  Cornwall  is  only 
lifty-five  miles  from  New  York,  and  is  as  healthy 
as  a  cherry.  Orange  County  gives  everything  m.an 
wants  to  eat,  from  a  pot  of  butter  to  a  peach.  The 
memory  of  Willis,  with  his  romantic  glen,  is  pre- 
served in  all  its  freshness.  The  opulent  home  of 
one  of  the  Harpers  is  at  hand — to  show  them  what 
a  paying  trade  literature  is.  What  can  be  more 
hopeful  ? 

And  the  houses  are  many  of  them  built  ready 
to  our  hands,  if  we  choose  to  make  that  the  Ameri- 
can Weimar.  "If  they  can  be  bought  for  a  song," 
I  should  like  to  sing  the  song  that  will  buy  one. 

Poor  Willis  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "I  have 
come  back  from  Given-up-door  to  the  pulmonary 
patients,  who  abound  on  our  harsh  seaboard.  This 
Highland  terrace,  Cornwall,  is  a  better  Malvern 
than  the  Antilles.  The  poor,  at  least,  should  know 
this."  Doubtless,  although  Cornwall  did  not  save 
his  life,  it  prolonged  it.  He  was  a  patient  suflferer 
until  the  year  1869,  when  in  his  sixtieth  year  he 
gave  up  the  struggle,  having  left  his  countrymen 
a  most  beautiful  record  of  what  could  be  done  with 
an  unequaled  scenery  in  our  wonderful,  if  variable, 
climate,  which  is,  indeed,  able  somewhere  to  give  a 
balm  for  every  ill,  and  if  it  afflicts  them  in  one  spot, 
it  can  cure  them  in  another. 

And  now  that  we  are  calling  upon  our  boys  to 
go  to  the  Philippines,  since  the  banner  is  on  the 
outer  wall,  what  lesson  should  w^e  teach  them,  what 
lesson  can  we  teach  them,  like  that  which  this 
Revolutionary  spot  teaches  ? 

How  these  Highland  boys,  in  going  up  to  Al- 
bany to  oppose  him,  swept  away  the  brass  artillery 
of  Burgoyne !  Washington,  with  keen  military 
eye,  saw  the  importance  of  possessing  the  Corn- 
wall Highlands,  with  Howe  on  the  south  and  Bur- 
goyne on  the  north.  We  can  see  his  tall  figure  in 
his  open  boat  making  a  tour  of  inspection  through 


the  defiles  of  the  Hudson.  And  the  Old  BaiHflf  let 
him  through  cunningly.  "You  are  gifted  with 
prescience,  my  fine  fellow,"  whispered  old  Storm 
King  to  his  military  guest.  General  George  Clin- 
ton, the  first  Governor  of  New  York,  ably  second- 
ed the  militia  of  the  State.  He  sustained  the  ef- 
forts of  General  Putnam,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hudson  had  then  (1777)  recently  de- 
volved. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  day  of  our  Rough 
Rider  Governor,  New  York  has  been  a  loyal  State, 
as  firm  as  her  own  Storm  King,  and  firm  she  will 
always  be.  Her  records  are  well  worth  reading 
here  in  her  romantic  fastnesses. — M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood in  New  York  Times. 

BOOKS  OF  POWER. 

The  Providence  Library  has  set  aside  a  room 
for  the  "Literature  of  Power" — meaning  books 
generally  admitted  to  be  "for  all  time."  The  ob- 
ject being,  of  course,  to  increase  the  number  of 
good  books  read  and  decrease  the  demand  for  the 
purely  ephemeral.  There  are  1013  books  in  the 
"Power"  room,  and  the  authors  included  are  as 
follows : 

Addison,  Aeschylus,  Aesop,  a  Kempis,  Anton- 
inus (Marcus  Aurelius),  "Arabian  Nights,"  Ari- 
osto,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Arnold  (Matthew), 
Bacon,  Bible  (The),  Boswell,  Browning  (Mrs.  E. 
B.),  Browning  (Robert),  Bunyan,  Burke,  Burns, 
Byron,  Caesar,  Calderon,  Camoens,  Carlyle,  Cer- 
vantes, Chanson  de  Roland,  Chaucer,  Cicero,  Cole- 
ridge, Corneille,  Dante,  De  Foe,  Demosthenes,  De 
Quincey,  Dickens,  Dryden,  Dumas, EHot  (George), 
Emerson,  Epictetus,  Erasmus,  Euripides,  Feder- 
alist (The),  Fielding,  Franklin,  Froissart,  Gibbon, 
Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Hawthorne,  Heine, 
Herodotus,  Homer,  Horace,  Hugo,  Johnson,  Jon- 
son,  Junius,  Keats,  La  Fontaine,  Lamb,  Landor, 
Le  Sage,  Lessing,  Lowell,  Macaulay,  Machiavelli, 
Mahabharata  (The),  Malory,  Milton,  Moliere, 
INIontaigne,  More,  Nibelungenlied  (The),  Omar 
Khayyam,  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Polo 
(Marco),  Pope,  Racine,  Ramayana  (The),  Sappho, 
Schiller,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Sidney,  So- 
phocles, Spectator,  Spenser,  Swift,  Tacitus,  Tasso, 
Tennyson,    Thackeray,    Theocritus,    Thusydides, 

S^irgil,  Walton.  Wordsworth,  Xenophon. 

* 

LA  BRUGERE. 
A  princely  courtier  in  this  palace  where 

King  Truth,  Queen  Beauty,  both  are  bought  and  sold. 
Hearts  loyal  please  him  ;  knaves  had  best  prepare 
To  be  most  neatly  finished  with  a  rapier  bold. 

—  Chas.  P.  Nettleton, 


THH  RED  i?AM. 
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THE  RED  FAN. 

The  principal  of  the  NoveHsts'  College  sat  upon 
a  grand-looking  chair  before  an  important-looking 
table  in  a  large  room  in  an  old-fashioned  London 
square.  Around  the  room  were  arranged  six  or 
eight  small  tables,  upon  each  of  which  was  laid  a 
sloping  desk,  a  blotting-pad,  a  ream  of  paper,  an 
inkstand,  and  a  bundle  of  pens.  But  no  one  sat 
upon  the  chairs  that  fronted  the  desks.  The  prin- 
cipal was  quite  alone. 

"Now  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  all  this?"  he 
was  asking  himself.  "Here  is  the  NoveHsts'  Col- 
lege, and  here  is  the  principal  of  the  said  college. 
But  where  are  the  students  who  should  be  crowd- 
ing around  me,  pouring  their  fees  into  my  pockets 
and  clamoring  for  my  instructions?  They  don't 
come,  and  I  ask  myself  again.  What  is  to  be  the  up- 
shot of  all  this  ?  I  have  exhausted  my  resources  on 
a  venture — peradventure,  on  an  adventure — and 
this  is  what  remains.  I  can  occupy  this  room  for 
three  months,  dating  from  to-day,  and  I  can  spend 


Here  he  drew  some  coins  from  his  pocket  and 
spread  them  upon  the  table.  There  were  not  many, 
and  he  told  them  at  a  glance.  "Three  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings  and  sevenpence-half-penny  and  the 
occupancy  of  this  room  for  three  months  lie  be- 
tween me  and  the  workhouse,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully. 

Certainly  it  was  a  very  small  sum,  and  certainly 
the  principal's  prospects  looked  black. 

"Why  did  my  mother  object  to  my  going  into 
the  navy,  and  my  grandfather  cry  when  I  mooted 
the  army?"  he  went  on.  "Why  did  my  grandfather 
declare  that  it  was  infra  dig.  to  be  a  doctor?  And 
why  did  my  father  say  I  had  not  brains  enough  for 
the  bar?  And  why  had  I  conscientious  scruples 
against  being  a  clergyman  ?  And  why  did  my  pro- 
genitors vow  and  protest  that  I  needn't  be  any- 
thing, because  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the 
family  and  it  would  all  come  to  me?  And,  then, 
why  did  they  put  every  farthing  they  possessed  in 
the  Mid-African  Gold  Mining  Company,  which 
came  to  utter  smash,  and  left  me  with  a  capital  of 
£400,  when  I  had  looked  for  £40,000?  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world !"  cried  the 
principal,  smiting  his  breast.  "But  I  will  not  give 
up  hope.  I  will  place  my  half-penny  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  as  long  as  I  have  not  to  draw 
upon  it  will  hope  on.  When  that  halfpenny  has 
disappeared,  I  will  then  consider  the  expediency  of 
laying  me  down  to  die." 


The  principal  leaned  back  in  his  chair  some- 
what heated.  His  was  a  sanguine  nature,  but  he 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  failure  was 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  that  starvation  was 
lurking  hard  by.  For,  he  thought  him  ruefully,  he 
was,  first  of  all,  utterly  incompetent  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood,  and,  secondly,  he  had  engaged  in 
a  rash  and  expensive  enterprise,  which,  he  per- 
ceived too  late,  was  unlikely  to  be  the  least  pro- 
ductive. 

The  poor  principal  sighed  heavily.  Of  course, 
he  thought,  he  could  sell  the  furniture  of  the  col- 
lege, and  he  could  sell  his  good  clothes ;  but,  after 
all,  such  sales  would  only  for  a  time  defer  the  mo- 
ment when  he  must  draw  upon  the  half-penny.  I 
hope  nobody  will  think  scorn  of  him  when  I  con- 
fess that  his  next  sigh  sounded  like  a  sob,  and  that 
for  some  reason  he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes. 

At  this  moment  he  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  tapping  timidly  at  the  door.  Hastily  com- 
posing himself,  he  called  out,  in  a  severe  tone, 
"Come  in!" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  the 
door  opened. 

The  sight  of  the  fairylike  little  creature  who  en- 
tered took  away  the  principal's  breath  and  made 
him  start  to  his  feet.  He  thought  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  pretty  as  the  dainty  maiden 
who  stood  before  him,  clad  in  white,  with  a  lovely 
color  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks,  panting  a 
little,  obviously  nervous.  She  was  encumbered  by 
a  large  parcel  and  a  little  parasol.  The  principal 
came  forward  and  relieved  her  of  both,  placing 
them  on  the  nearest  table  and  getting  a  chair  for 
her. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything," 
said  the  girl.  "At  least,  you  can  tell  me  when  I 
can  see  the  principal.  I  didn't  come  earlier,  be- 
cause I  thought  he  would  be  so  busy  and  I  should 
be  overlooked  in  the  crush, and  now  I'm  afraid  I've 
come  too  late,  and  he  has  gone  off  somewhere 
with  his  class." 

So  this  was  a  student — the  first  student !  Over- 
look her!  thought  the  principal.  As  soon  overlook 
tlie  spring! 

"I  am  the  principal,"  he  said,  stammering  a  lit- 
tle in  his  pleasure  and  excitement. 
"You!"  cried  she. 
"Yes,  I,"  he  asserted. 

"Aunt  Jane  thought  you  would  be  sixty  and 
have  spectacles,"  said  she. 
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"I  am  twenty-six,  but  that  isn't  so  very  young, 
and  I  have  seen  lots  of  the  world  and  had  a  great 
many  experiences,"  the  principal  hastened  to  ex- 
plain. 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  the  girl,  with  charming 
frankness  and  a  most  engaging  smile.  "Indeed,  I 
can  talk  to  you  better  as  you  are.  I  should  be 
dreadfully  frightened  if  you  were  sixty.  I  don'r 
think  Aunt  Jane  will  mind — she's  coming  to  fetch 
me  presently — because,  though  you  are  not  old, 
you  don't  look  wild." 

The  principal  laughed.  "Why  should  I  look 
wild?"  he  inquired. 

"Well,  Aunt  Jane  says  all  young  men  are  wild, ' 
returned  the  girl.  "She  says  they  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  their  money,  and  waste  all  their  time,  and 
smoke  all  day.  But  I  don't  smell  any  smoke,"  said 
she,  interrupting  herself. 

"I  shouldn't  think  of  smoking  here.  I  am  the 
principal,"  said  that  gentleman,  with  dignity. 

"Of  course.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  the  least 
bit  wild.  You  wouldn't  have  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal if  you  had  been.  I'm  sure  Aunt  Jane  will  say 
it's  all  right.  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  and  I  begged  Aunt  Jane  to  let  me  join  your 
class.  I've  just  come  out,  you  know;  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  quite  a  butterfly.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing steady  and  useful,  and  I've  no  taste  for  phil- 
anthropy, so  I  thought  I'd  write  a  novel.  I  read 
once  that  one  of  the  great  brain  doctors  said  that 
people  who  wrote  novels  saved  a  lot  of  people  who 
read  them  from  going  mad,  and  I  thought  1  should 
like  to  do  that.  So  I  want  to  learn  how  to  write  a 
novel,  and,  please,  I  should  like  to  enter  my  name 
as  a  student,  and  pay  my  fee,  because  I  saw  in  the 
advertisement  it  said,  'Fees  payable  in  advance.' 
Please,  Mr.  Principal,  what  is  the  fee?"  concluded 
the  fairy,  with  another  fascinating  smile. 

Metaphorically,  the  principal  went  down  on  his 
knees  before  her.  "The  fee  is  three  guineas  a 
term,"  he  said  deferentially,  not  at  all  as  if  he  were 
a  great  master  and  she  an  ignorant  little  scholar. 

"Only  three  guineas !"  exclaimed    she.      "Can 
you  teach  me  to  write  a  novel  for  three  guineas  ?" 
"I  will  try  my  best,"  said  he  humbly. 

Then  she  produced  the  sum  required  out  of  a 
very  handsome  little  purse,  which,  he  saw,  was 
well  stocked  with  gold  and  silver.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  rich  little  fairy.  From  the  crown  of  her 
plumed  hat  to  the  tip  of  her  fashionable  shoe, 
everything  about  her  bespoke  wealth.  The  princi- 
pal remarked  this,  as  he  prepared  to  enter  her 
name  in  a  calf-bound  volume  on  his  table. 


"I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  for  youf 
name,"  he  said  diffidently. 

"Of  course,"  she  said.  "Daisy  Campbell.  My 
real  name  is  Margaret,  but  I  am  always  called 
Daisy ;  and  I  thought,  when  I  publish  my  novel,  of 
saying  it's  by  Daisy  Bell.  Of  course,  if  you  ap- 
prove," she  added.    "I  thought  it  sounded  pretty." 

The  principal  thought  it  sounded  very  pretty, 
and  he  said  so.  He  looked  at  the  girl  and  consid- 
ered that  she  was  very  like  a  daisy  in  her  white 
frock  and  Leghorn  hat,  the  feathers  on  which  lat- 
ter had  a  little  pink  tinge  in  them.  There  was 
something  very  innocent  and  sweet  in  her  eager, 
confiding  manner,  and  the  principal,  who  felt  that 
he  could  have  died  for  her  then  and  there,  began 
to  wonder  whether  he  could  show  the  way  of  novel 
writing  to  any  one  so  pure  and  young.  However, 
it  was  too  late  for  scruples  now,  and  a  beginning 
must  be  made,  so  he  seated  Daisy  at  one  of  the 
tables  and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"Have  you  written  anything?"  he  asked  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  rejoined  airly.  "I've  written 
ever  so  many  beginnings — half  a  dozen  chapters, 
I  mean,  of  heaps  of  novels.  But  somehow  I  never 
could  go  on.  I've  brought  them  all  with  me  in 
that  parcel,  and  I  thought  you'd  look  at  them  at 
your  leisure  and  advise  me  about  them.  But  I 
want  to  write  quite  a  new  novel  under  your  aus- 
pices— something  quite  fresh,  quite  original,  quite 
unlike  other  people's  novels — something  that  peo- 
ple will  cry  over  and  laugh  over — something  that 
will  make  every  one  go  about  asking,  'Who  is 
Daisy  Bell?' — something  that  the  Queen  will  read 
and  the  Prime  Minister  snatch  up  when  he  has  a 
moment  to  spare — something  that  will  delight  the 
world  and  ennoble  it,  and  even  sanctify  it,  and  yet 
electrify  it — something  unique,  Mr.  Principal," 
said  Daisy  impressively. 

"We  mustn't  expect  too  much  from  a  first  ven- 
ture," he  said  seriously. 

"I  didn't  say  I  expected,  I  said  I  wanted.  I 
hope  I  may  hope,"  said  Daisy.  Her  voice  shook  a 
little,  and  her  lips  trembled.  The  principal  made 
haste  to  reassure  her. 

"One  might  always  hope,"  he  said. 

"Then  please  don't  daunt  me,"  entreated  Daisy. 
"I  can't  bear  to  be  daunted.  You  don't  know  what 
I  feel  when  people  daunt  me." 

"I  wouldn't  daunt  you  for  the  world !"  cried  the 
principal.  "But  we  must  get  to  business.  Miss 
Campbell,  have  you  any  ideas  about  this  novel?" 
he  asked  gently. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  have  a  plot  in  my  head.  Such  a 
good  plot,"  said  Daisy,    as  she    unbuttoned    and 
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drew  ofif  her  delicate  gloves.  "The  hero's  name  is 
Auriol — isn't  that  a  delightful  name — Auriol  du 
Pre,  and  he  is  descended  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  he  is  very  handsome  and  very  wicked; 
at  least,  rather  wicked,"  she  said,  correcting  her- 
self. "Not  too  wicked  to  repent,  you  know.  Then 
the  heroine's  name  is  Pity.  In  a  sort  of  way,  I've 
invented  that  name  myself;  but  I  know  a  girl  called 
Mercy,  so  I  don't  see  why  another  girl  shouldn't 
be  called  Pity — Pity  Hawthorne.  A  sweet  name, 
isn't  it?  And  after  a  great  deal  of  thought — real 
deliberation,  you  know — I've  decided  to  call  the 
book  'The  Red  Fan.'  " 

"Why?"  inquired  the  principal. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  It  sounds  well,  you  see, 
and  there  can  be  Japanese  fans  on  the  cover,  which 
will  make  the  book  look  attractive.  And  Auriol 
will  give  Pity  a  fan  and  say  solemnly,  'As  long  as 
this  fan  is  red,  so  long  shall  I  love  you.'  And  one 
day  she  will  leave  it  out  in  the  garden,  and  rain 
will  come  on,  and  the  fan  will  be  picked  up  covered 
with  pink  spots,  and  Pity  will  be  in  the  greatest 
state.  It  is  quite  a  love  story,"  said  Daisy,  blush- 
ing. 

"I  see,"  said  the  principal.  "But  there  is  more 
plot  than  that." 

"Yes.  Pity  is  a  clergyman's  daughter.  Clergy- 
men's daughters  have  a  fascination  for  me.  It's 
nice  to  picture  the  rectory  covered  with  roses  and 
jassamine,  and  an  old  clergyman  with  silvery  hair 
coming  out,  and  his  daughter  by  his  side,  so  gentle 
and  modest  in  her  pink  print  frock  and  shady  hat, 
and  a  basket  on  her  arm,  with  eggs  and  puddings 
in  it  for  the  sick  and  aged  in  the  parish.  The  rec- 
tor always  calls  her  'my  child' — I  fancy  the  clergy 
always  do  that — and  they  go  past  the  old  gray 
church,  half-covered  with  ivy,  and  they  pause  by 
the  grave  of  the  rector's  wife,  and  he  sheds  a  pious 
tear  and  Pity  lays  a  rosebud  on  it,  and  the  rector 
says,  'My  child,  your  mother  was  a  saint  on  earth, 
and  now  she  is  an  angel  in  heaven.' " 

"But  that  constitutes  only  one  short  scene. 
Miss  Campbell.    I  want  to  hear  about  the  plot." 

"Oh,  the  plot !  Well,  Pity  being  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  it  is  such  a  sweet  idea  to  think  of  her 
head  bowed  in  prayer,  and  the  old  rector  in  the 
pulpit  with  his  silvery  hair  preaching  so  fervently, 
and  all  the  parish,  whom  he  has  christened  and 
married  and  buried,  listening  as  if  he  were  the 
father  of  all  of  them.  And  then  the  organ  begins, 
and  Pity's  exquisite  voice  is  heard  above  all  the 
others,  and  strong  men  weep  to  hear  it,  and  the 
proud  rector  passes  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and 


says  in  his  heart,  'The  Lord  grant  I  make  not  an 
idol  of  my  child.'  " 

"Again  you  describe  to  me  a  scene.  I  want  the 
plot." 

"The  plot.  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that.  One 
Sunday — I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  whether  it 
shall  be  Easter,  so  that  he  may  have  primroses  in 
his  coat,  or  a  hot  Sunday  in  August — Auriol  will 
come  into  the  porch.  He  comes  to  scoflf,  you 
know,  and  he  stands  there  with  a  sneer  on  his  face, 
making  audible  remarks;  but  presently  he  is  so 
affected  by  the  rector's  preaching  and  Pity's  sing- 
ing that  he  slips  into  the  lowest  pew  and  kneels 
there,  weeping  quietly,  with  all  his  bad  life  passing 
in  review  before  him.  And  he  is  so  immersed  in 
thought  that  he  doesn't  see  the  people  trooping 
out,  or  know  that  he  is  all  alone  in  the  empty 
church,  till  a  sweet  voice  says,  close  to  him,  'Sir,  I 
fear  you  are  in  some  trouble.  Can  I  do  anything 
to  help  you?'  Then  he  looks  up  and  sees  Pity, 
and  in  an  instant  he  knows  that  she  is  the  one  in 
all  the  world  for  him." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  he  stammers  out,  'Are  you  an  angel  or 
a  woman?'  and  she  says,  in  her  dulcet  tones,  'I  am 
Pity  Hawthorne.  Come  to  my  father,  and  he  will 
console  you.'  Then  she  takes  him  to  the  rectory, 
and  the  old  rector  asks  him  to  be  his  guest,  and 
reads  to  him  and  talks  to  him,  and  he  repents  and 
gets  quite  good,  and  reads  the  lessons  on  Sunday, 
and  after  a  time  he  proposes  to  Pity  and  she  ac- 
cepts him." 

"And  then  they  are  married  and  live  happily 
ever  afterward?" 

"No,  Mr.  Principal.  You  forget  the  episode  of 
the  red  fan.  When  they  have  been  quite  intensely 
happy  for  three  days — or  perhaps  a  week — Auriol 
finds  that  he  has  to  go  away  for  six  months.  I 
haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind  why,  but  I  dare- 
say you  will  teach  me  how  to  manage  that.  And 
then  he  gives  her  the  fan,  and  she  is  quite  happy 
and  trustful  till,  as  I  said,  the  fan  gets  spotted  with 
rain,  and  then  she  declares  that  Auriol  loves  an- 
other girl,  and " 

"And  what?"  asked  the  principal,  as  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"Mr.  Principal,  there  I  want  your  assistance 
and  your  instruction,"  returned  she,  raising  her 
pretty  eyes  confidingly  to  his.  "I  don't  know 
whether  she  ought  to  run  away  and  hide  herself  in 
London  and  earn  her  living  by  singing  at  concerts, 
or  whether  she  ought  to  accept  the  young  doctor 
who  has  been  paying  her  attentions  during  Au- 
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riol's  absence,  or  whether  slie  ought  to  go  into  a 
consumption  and  be  at  the  point  of  death.  There 
are  so  many  alternatives,"  said  Daisy  plaintively. 

The  principal  looked  at  her  and  said  nothing. 
The  girl's  ideas  were  so  absolutely  commonplace 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  severe — even  satirical — with 
her;  but  how  could  he  tell  so  painful  a  truth  to  so 
lovely  a  creature  ? 

"You  don't  speak,"  said  Daisy,  wistfully.  "You 
don't  think  it's  a  bad  plot,  do  you  ?  Not  shocking 
and  likely  to  do  people  harm,  I  mean?" 

"No,  no ;  certainly  not,"  said  the  principal,  em- 
phatically. 

"And  I  hope — oh,  I  do  hope — you  don't  think 
it  a  silly  plot,"  said  she. 

"Silly  is  not  a  word  that  a  gentleman  can  ever 
apply  to  anything  a  lady  has  done,"  replied  he, 
gallantly. 

"And  yet  I'm  sure  you  disapprove.  I  thought 
you'd  have  jumped  up  and  said  'George  Eliot  is 
gone,  but  Daisy  Bell  has  come !'  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  instead  you  sit  and  shake  your 
head.  I  know  you  think  there  is  something 
against  'The  Red  Fan.'  Do  speak!  I'd  rather 
know  the  truth." 

"But  you  begged  me  not  to  daunt  you.  Miss 
Campbell,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't." 

"And  are  you  going  to  daunt  me,  Mr.  Princi- 
pal?" 

"Well,  it's  difficult  to  say.  You  are  very  atn- 
bitious.  But  if  I  didn't  mind,  you  know,  in  my  po- 
sition as  principal  of  the  Novelists'  College,  I 
should  be  forced  to  say " 

"Yes?  Goon." 

"I'm  afraid  the  Queen  wouldn't  read  'The  Red 
Fan,'  and  I  am  convinced  the  Prime  Minister 
wouldn't." 

Daisy  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  put  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  was  crying 
softly. 

The  principal  told  himself  that  he  had  behaved 
like  a  coarse  brute,  and  he  wanted  to  go  down  on 
his  knees  and  beg  the  student's  pardon. 

"Don't,  don't!"  he  said  wildly.  "Oh,  Miss 
Campbell,  what  have  I  done?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  minded,"  sobbed  she,  "if 
you'd  said — I  was  too — virile,  or  too — passionate, 
but  you've — as  good  as  said — I'm  vapid." 

The  principal  was  beside  himself.  He  had  put 
his  foot  on  a  flower,  he  had  crushed  a  fairy.  And 
to  remove  his  foot  was  incompatible  with  truth. 
That  was  the  hardest  part  of  it  all. 


"I  can't  bear  to  vex  you — indeed  I  can't!"  lie 
began.  "Oh,  Miss  Campbell,  do  believe  that  it 
cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  give  you  pain.  Don't,  don't 
cry  so !  I  beg  you  to  listen  while  I  propose  some- 
thing. Nobody  wants  you  to  succeed  more  than 
I  do.  Nobody  more  wants  you  to  write  a  book 
that  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  would  de- 
light in.  But  you  came  to  me  for  instruction. 
Now,  didn't  you?"  said  the  principal,  persuasively. 

"You  mean — you  imply  that  I'm  conceited," 
said  the  poor  little  fairy. 

"Indeed,  I  never  said  so.  But,  of  course,  you 
haven't  had  so  much  experience  as  I  have.  I've 
read  no  end  of  novels.  I'm  sure  I  can  help  you. 
If  we  were  to  talk  it  over  quietly,  we  might  ar- 
range a  plot  that  you'd  like  and  the  public  would 
appreciate " 

"And  the  Queen  read?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  One  can  but  do  one's 
best.    And  if  we  hit  upon  a  good  plot " 

'"But  haven't  I  hit  upon  a  good  plot?  Oh,  I 
can't  give  up  my  plot !  I've  thought  about  it  for 
hours  and  hours.  I  can't  give  up  my  Auriol  and 
my  Pity !  I  didn't  dream  you  were  going  to  dis- 
miss my  plot  altogether.  I  thought  you  were  only 
going  to  alter  it  a  little,  and  put  in  a  few  stormy 
scenes.  Oh,  I  can't  give  up  the  whole  plot  I"  cried 
Daisy,  the  tears  beginning  to  flow  afresh. 

The  fairy  was  hopeless.  There  is  nothing  so 
obstinate  as  an  author. 

"Miss  Campbell,  you  really  mustn't  be  so  diffi- 
cile,'' said  the  principal,  seriously.  "I  know  much 
more  about  these  things  than  you  do.  I  am  in  a 
sort  of  way  your  master,  you  know.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  a  professor,  and  you're  only 
a  student,"  said  he,  impressively. 

"But  don't  you  believe  in  original  genius?''  she 
asked. 

"Yes — in  some  people." 

"But  not  in  me?" 

The  principal  made  no  reply.  He  bit  his  lip,  he 
averted  his  eyes,  he  drummed  on  the  table  with 
his  fingers ;  but  he  could  not  tell  a  lie,  and  he  could 
not  endure  to  go  on  daunting  the  fairy. 

"You  don't  believe  in  me !"  exclaimed  Daisy. 
"I  see  it  all.  I  comprehend.  You  called  me  diffi- 
cile. That's  only  a  polite  way  of  saying  I'm  per- 
verse and  pig-headed.  It's  only  a  roundabout  way 
of  calling  me  a  goose!"  She  began  to  cry  more 
bitterly  than  before.  "To  think  of  it,"  she  went 
on,  wringing  her  little  hands.  "All  the  lunatics  I 
hoped  to  save !  All  the  pleasure  I  hoped  to  give ! 
All  the  fame  I  hoped  to  reap !  All  dashed  to  the 
ground  !    All  gone !" 
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And  the  door  opened  and  a  tall,  middle-aged 
lady  walked  into  the  room. 

"What  is  this?"  she  demanded. 

She  was  utterly  astonished.  Daisy  in  tears  and 
a  handsome  young  man  apparently  comforting 
her. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jane!"  gasped  Daisy. 

The  principal  got  up  and  bowed. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  asked  Aunt  Jane. 

"The  principal  s — says  I'm  a  g — goose,"  Daisy 
managed  to  articulate  through  her  sobs. 

"What !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane. 

The  principal  held  his  peace  proudly.  All  he 
did  was  to  look  reproachfully  at  the  student.  But 
the  student  wept  on,  with  her  face  hidden. 

"I  believed  this  was  a  college,  sir,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  much  outraged.  "May  I  inquire  where  are 
your  classes?" 

"Madam,  my  method  is  that  of-  individual  at- 
tention. I  take  each  student  separately,"  replied 
the  principal,  with  spirit. 

"And  pray,  sir,  may  I  inquire  what  you  have 
said  or  done  to  reduce  my  niece  to  this  deplorable 
condition?"  said  Aunt  Jane. 

"I  have  done  nothing,  madam,"  replied  the 
principal,  with  dignity,  "that  is  not  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  truth  and  integrity." 

"Don't  be  unjust  to  him,  Aunt  Jane,"  said 
Daisy,  uncovering  her  tear-dimmed  eyes.  "The 
truth  is  very,  very  hard  to  bear,  but  he's  only  told 
me  the  truth." 

"Told  you  that  you  were  a  goose !"  said  Aunt 
Jane. 

"No,  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  or  even  thought 
of  it,"  the  unfortunate  principal  felt  constrained  to 
say. 

"No,  you  only  said  I  was  difficile.  But  I  felt 
what  you  meant,"  said  Daisy.  "Aunt  Jane,  my 
little  efforts  to  be  useful  arc  of  no  avail.  I  may  as 
well  be  quite  a  butterfly.  The  principal  says  I 
shall  never  write  a  good  novel." 

"Indeed,  I  have  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort,"  cried  the  tortured  principal. 

"But  you  think  of  it — you  know  you  think  of 
it.  Be  honest,  and  tell  the  whole  truth,"  said 
Daisy.  She  was  not  crying  now,  though  her  face 
still  wore  a  woebegone  aspect.  But  she  raised  her 
fmger  and  shook  it  archly  at  the  principal,  and 
tried  to  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,  tell  the  exact  truth,"  commmanded 
the  aunt. 

Thus  adjured,  the  principal  spokf^. 

"It  distresses  me  exceedingly  to  say  anything 
that  may  sound  disagreeable  to  Miss  Campbell," 


he  began.  "But  I  feel  compelled  to  tell  Miss  Camp- 
bell's aunt  that,  in  my  opinion,  imaginative  compo- 
sition is  not  this  student's  forte.  I  regret  extreme- 
ly to  sever  my  connection  with  Miss  Campbell,  but 
after  this  morning's  experience  I  doubt — never 
mind  what  I  doubt,"  cried  he  suddenly.  "Miss 
Campbell,  pray  forgive  my  roughness,  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  you;  but " 

"But,  you  are  much  too  young,  sir,"  interposed 
Aunt  Jane.  "In  any  case,  I  could  not  permit  my 
niece  to  continue  taking  lessons  of  you.  Your 
method  of  individual  attention  may  be  excellent ; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  your  age  and  Miss 
Campbell's  age,  it  is  not  the  thing.  You  appear  to 
be  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  I  imagine  that  your  col- 
lege is  a  piece  of  nonsense,  your  passer  le  temps. 
I  should  advise  you  to  close  it.  Had  I  been  Miss 
Campbell's  uncle,  you  might  have  involved  your- 
self in  serious  trouble.  Good  morning,  sir.  Daisy, 
my  dear,  say  good  morning  to  this — gentleman, 
and  come !" 

"One  moment,  madam !  You  must  allow  me 
to  remit  Miss  Campbell's  fee,  which  I  have  not 
earned,"  said  the  principal. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  She  had  no 
notion  that  this  well-dressed  man  was  in  difficul- 
ties. She  looked  upon  him  as  a  fantastic  humorist 
and  was  inclined  to  view  him  indulgently;  but  sl\e 
did  not  see  why  she  should  give  him  three  guineas 
for  making  Daisy  cry,  and  she  pocketed  them 
without  a  demur. 

"Let  me  counsel  you  again  to  give  up  your 
freak,"  slie  said.  "Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  in 
society.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
you  are  living  more  sensibly.  You  must  be  well 
ofif  to  establish  a  piece  of  folly  like  this.  Rich  men 
shouldn't  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  their  money. 
But  you  are  all  so  wild,  you  young  men,  and  so 
desperately,  immoderately  'foolish!'  " 

The  principal  only  bowed  as  he  held  the  door 
open.  But  he  looked  earnestly  at  the  fairy,  and 
the  fairy  looked  shyly  at  him,  and  then  held  out 
her  pretty  hand. 

"Goodby,  Mr.  Principal,"  she  said  sweetly.  "I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  were  very 
kind,  and  I  see  that  I  really  am  a  silly,  conceited 
girl.     Please  forget  aljout  'The  Red  Fan.'  " 

When  they  had  gone,  the  principal  put  his  arms 
upon  the  table  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  arms.  I 
do  not  know  if  he  cried,  but  I  think  it  very  prob- 
able. Men  do  cry  sometimes,  and  the  jirincipal 
was  young  and  bitterly  disappointed.  He  had  lost 
the  only  sUulent  who  was  likely  to  come  to  him. 
Moreover,  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  he  had  notli- 
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ing  to  offer  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Three  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  and  sevenpence-halfpenny  is  a 
mighty  sum,  truly,  to  go  wooing  upon ! 

For  several  days  the  poor  fellow  went  heavily. 
He  lived  somehow,  and  reduced  his  capital  by  a 
good  many  shillings.  But  no  one  approached  the 
Novelists'  College,  and  the  principal  dwelt  alone, 
gloomy  and  depressed. 

There  is  no  lane,  however,  without  a  turning. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  as  the  principal  was  return- 
ing from  a  cheap  restaurant,  where  he  had  had  a 
scanty  meal,  he  ran  up  against  an  old  friend. 

"Hullo,  Tony !"  cried  the  latter.  "Where  have 
you  been  ?  What  have  you  been  doing,  you  lucky 
dog?" 

"Fattening  for  the  workhouse,"  replied  the 
principal  grimly,  "if  you  call  that  lucky,  Frank!" 
Frank  burst  out  laughing.  "None  of  your 
jokes !"  he  said.  "Why,  you're  in  every  one's 
mouth!  Only  one  man  bold  enough  to  venture, 
only  man  to  reap  rich  harvest,  etc.  Anthony  Vil- 
lars,  Esq.,  holder  of  the  first  prize.  Don't  forget 
old  friends,  old  boy!  I'm  fond  of  the  opera,  you 
know.  Give  me  a  seat  in  your  box,  once  in  a  way." 
Anthony  was  mystified,  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 
he  asked.  "Don't  joke  with  a  wretch  who's  got 
the  rope  round  his  neck." 

"My  dear  fellow,  haven't  you  heard  from  your 
solicitor  or  your  stockbroker,  or  some  one?" 

"No.  I've  changed  my  rooms  and  I  haven't 
called  for  my  letters." 

"But  haven't  you  seen  the  papers,  man?" 
"No.     I've  been  down  on  my  luck.     I  haven't 
cared  for  anything.     I  tell  you,  I've  been  going 
straight  for  the  workhouse." 
Frank  laughed  again. 

"Then,  my  dear  boy,  let  me  congratulate  you," 
he  said.  "Charmed,  I'm  sure,  to  be  the  first !  Seri- 
ously, Tony,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mid-African 
Gold  Mining  Company?" 

"Yes,  to  my  sorrow,"  answered  Anthony,  de- 
jectedly.   "I've  lost  £40,000  in  it." 

"Well,  you  have  been  sound  asleep !"  exclaimed 
Frank.  "Listen  here,  you  old  duffer!  It's  all  in 
the  papers,  and  as  true  as  my  hat.  You've  about 
quadrupled  your  £40,000,  my  son!  You've  got 
over  £150,000  in  that  blessed  company,  sir !  You're 
the  sole  shareholder,  and  every  one's  calling  you 
the  young  millionaire.  Hullo,  Tony,  don't  stare 
at  me  as  if  I  were  an  antediluvian  beast !  Why,  the 
fellow's  lost  his  wits !"  cried  Frank.  "Here,  let  me 
pat  you  on  the  back  a  bit !  Do  come  round,  man !" 
Thus  called  upon,  and  after  a  good  many  pats 
on  the  back,  Anthony  came  round. 


"By  George,  I  thought  you  were  going  off  it," 
said  Frank,  anxiously. 

Anthony  smiled  and  pulled  a  fev/  coins  out  of 
his  pocket.  "Two  pounds  one,  and  a  halfpenny  on 
my  table.  That  was  all  I  had  in  the  world,"  he 
said. 

"Quite  explanation  enough,"  said  Frank,  kind- 
ly. "But  let's  go  and  get  some  lunch  and  a  paper, 
and  then  you  can  be  off  to  your  man  of  business. 
Wish  I  were  he !  There'll  be  pickings  to  be  got  off 
you !  Don't  forget  the  opera  box,  old  chap !  And 
I  say,  Tony,  next  time  you  are  at  your  last  copper, 
spend  it  on  a  paper!" 

The  principal  of  the  Novehsts'  College  merged 
to  Mr.  Anthony  Villars  without  delay,  and  he 
adapted  himself  to  his  good  fortune  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  two  or  three  days  he  was  installed  in 
pleasant  chambers  in  Piccadilly,  he  was  riding  a 
beautiful  chestnut  cob  in  the  park,  and  he  was  tak- 
ing stalls  at  the  opera  for  himself  and  his  friend 
Frank.  But  this  fortunate  young  man  was  not 
quite  happy.  His  heart  hungered  for  Daisy,  and, 
though  he  scanned  the  face  of  every  woman  he 
met,  he  did  not  see  his  Daisy.  Nor  could  he  dis- 
cover where  she  lived.  It  was  no  good  looking  in 
the  directory  for  an  Aunt  Jane ! 

One  day,  however,  he  went  to  a  dance  (for  his 
old  friends  had  quickly  rallied  round  him,  and  he 
had  many  invitations),  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
asked  if  she  should  introduce  him  to  a  partner. 

"Air.  Anthony  Villars — Miss    Campbell,"    she 
said,  directing  his  attention  to  a  little  creature  who 
had  been  hidden  in  the  crowd.    It  was  Daisy. 
"Mr.  Principal!"  she  ejaculated. 
"Miss  Campbell !"  he  faltered. 
Then  he  gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  away  to 
a  quiet  seat  a  deux. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  said 
he  bluntly. 

"I  wonder  you  should  look  for  such  a  silly  little 
thing,"  said  she.  "I'm  ashamed  to  think  of  all  the 
ridiculous  things  I  said  to  you." 

"I  liked  all  you  said,"  declared  the  ex-principal, 
"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  ex-student,  color- 
ing very  prettily. 

"I  have  given  up  the  college,"  said  he. 
"And  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  writing  a 
novel,"  said  she.  "  'The  Red  Fan'  was  twaddle. 
Yes,  it  was.  Don't  contradict.  It  wouldn't  have 
kept  people  from  becoming  lunatics.  It  would 
have  sent  them  into  the  idiot  asylum  instead." 
"No,  no!" 

"Yes,  yes !  It  wouldn't  have  electrified  a  cross- 
ing sweeper !    The  Queen  would  have  ordered  it 
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out  of  her  presence,  and  the  Prime  Minister  would 
never  even  have  heard  of  it." 

"It's  impossible  to  say  that." 

"Perhaps.  But,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  com- 
manded me  to  be  hanged !"  said  she. 

Anthony  did  not  tell  her  that  such  a  command 
was  not  within  the  Prime  Minister's  province.  He 
only  looked  at  her  very  tenderly  and  said,  "Did  I 
hurt  your  feelings  very  much?" 

"Well,  you  did,"  she  avowed  frankly.  "But  I 
got  over  it.  I  saw  reason.  I  told  you  so,  then  and 
there,  didn't  I?" 

"But  I  made  you  cry!" 

"Pooh !"  said  Daisy,  with  the  most  charming 
air  possible. 

"You  left  your  parcel  of  MSS.  behind,"  said 
Anthony. 

"I  hope  you've  burnt  them  all,"  said  Daisy, 
blushing. 

"No.  On  the  contrary,  I'm  going  to  ask  for 
your  address,  so  that  I  may  return  them." 

"Nay ;  pray  don't  return  them !" 

"But  I  insist  upon  it.  Unless,  Miss  Campbell, 
you  forbid  me  to  call." 

"Oh,  I  don't  forbid  you  to  call,"  said  the  fairy. 
"I  only  forbid  you  to  bring  back  the  MSS." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  here  is  our  principal !"  said 
Aunt  Jane,  appearing  suddenly.  "I  thought  we 
should  meet  you  somewhere,  sir.  I  saw  you  were 
having  a  game.  Well,  how  did  you  fare  ?  Did  the 
students  flock  to  you,  eh?  Are  you  paying  your 
individual  attention  to  a  few  hundred  more? 
Does  your  system  answer?" 

Anthony  calls  this  satirical  lady  Aunt  Jane 
now,  and  he  and  his  little  fairy  wife  see  her  daily. 
But  she  always  refuses  to  believe  that  he  had  only 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  sevenpence-half- 
penny  when  he  was  the  principal  of  the  Novelists' 
College. 

"My  dear,  he  must  have  known  the  Mid-Afri- 
can was  going  to  pay,"  she  says.  "But  young  men 
are  always  so  wild!" 

—  Waverley  Magazine, 
* 

Books,  like  proverbs,  receive  their  chief  value 
from  the  stamp  and  esteem  of  ages  through  which 
they  have  passed. 

—  Sir  William  Temple. 

ROSSEAU. 

He  dared  to  lay  himself  full  length  upon 
The  grim  dissecting-table,  and  with  keen 

Unwavering  scalpel  bare  the  flesh  to  bone. 
Do  human  nature's  charms  redeem  the  scene  ? 

—  Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 


"STOCK"  CRITICISM. 

The  Academy  prints  a  selection  of  phrases 
belonging  to  "the  jargon  of  criticism."  Here 
are  some  of  them  : 

Eminently  readable. 

Will  be  devoured  with  zest. 

The  pathetic  tenderness  of  which  Mr.  has 

the  secret. 

Leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Deft  writing. 

Deft  handling. 

The  interest  never  flags. 

We  defy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy 
countenance. 

The  approval  of  lovers  of  letters. 

Full  of  telling  pages. 

Tangled  skein  of  incident. 

Ingeniously  woven  plot. 

A  real  creation. 

The  most  exacting  reader. 

Few  will  be  able  to  lay  it  aside. 

Told  with  extraordinary  force  and  fire. 

Criticism  is  disarmed. 

It  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  criticise 
Mr. . 

A  book  to  read. 

Distinctly  a  book  to  read. 

A  book  on  no  account  to  be  missed. 

Enthralling. 

Pervaded  by  a  powerful  realism. 

Genuinely  clever. 

We  can  truthfully  say. 

A  strong  story. 

A  really  strong  story. 

Admirably  sustained. 

Enough  of  startling  incident  to  suffice  for  half  a 
dozen  novels. 


LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

A  one-eyed  diver  in  the  heart's  deep  sea, 
Who'set  in  gold  the  worthless  stones  he  found. 

The  setting  gives  them  worth  —  or  can  it  be 

Self-love  reads  on  because  our  friends  they  wound  .' 

—  Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 


Consider  that  there  be  daily  duties  to  be  well 
performed  which  do  not  exclude  innocent  recrea- 
tions and  the  privileged  opportunities  of  silent  con- 
versation with  the  greatest  minds  and  spirits,  in 
their  most  chosen  words,  in  their  books,  that  lie 
ready  and  offer  themselves  to  us  if  we  would. 

— A  Seventeenth  Century  Divine. 
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I 

Max  Norclau  wrote  a  book — wrote  it  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  a  dash  of  vitriol  in  the  ink, 
and  with  a  pen  that  scratched. 

And  the  first  critic  who  seemed  to  place  a  just 
estimate  on  the  work  was  Mr.  Zangwill  (who  has 
no  Christian  name).  Mr.  Zangwill  made  an  at- 
tempt to  swear  out  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo 
against  his  Jewish  brother,  on  the  ground  that  the 
first  symptom  of  insanity  is  often  the  delusion  that 
others  are  insane ;  and  this  being  so,  Dr.  Nordau 
was  not  a  safe  subject  to  be  at  large.  But  the  As- 
size of  Public  Opinion  denied  the  petition  and  the 
dear  people  bought  the  book  at  from  three  to  five 
dollars  per  copy.  Printed  in  several  languages,  its 
sales  have  mounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  the  author's  net  profit  is  full  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  No  wonder  is  it  that,  with  pockets 
full  to  bursting.  Dr.  Nordau  goes  out  behind  the 
house  and  laughs  uproariously  whenever  he  thinks 
of  how  he  has  worked  the  world ! 

If  Dr.  Talmage  is  the  Barnum  of  theology, 
surely  we  may  call  Dr.  Nordau  the  Barnum  of 
science.  His  agility  in  manipulating  facts  is  equal  to 
Hermann's  now-you-see-it  and  now-you-don't  with 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  Yet  Hermann's  exhibition 
is  worth  the  admittance  fee  and  Nordau's  book 
(seemingly  written  in  collaboration  with  Jules 
Verne  and  Mark  Twain)  would  be  cheap  for  a  dol- 
lar. But  what  I  object'  to  is  Professor  Hermann's 
disciples  posing  as  sure-enough  materializing  me- 
diums and  Professor  Lombroso's  followers  calHng 
themselves  Scientists,  when  each  goes  forth  witii- 
out  scrip  or  purse  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
supply  themselves  with  both. 

Yet  it  was  Barnum  himself  who  said  that  the 
public  delights  in  being  humbugged,  and  strange  it 
is  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  thimble- 
rigged  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

Nordau's  success  hinged  on  his  audacious  as- 
sumption that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  the  law 
of  antithesis.  Yet  Plato  explained  that  the  oppo- 
site of  things  look  alike,  and  sometimes  are  alike, 
and  that  was  quite  awhile  ago. 

The  multitude  answered :  "Thou  hast  a  devil ;" 
many  of  them  said :  "He  hath  a  devil  and  is  mad ;" 
Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice:  "Paul,  thou  art  be- 
side thyself."  And  Nordau  shouts  in  a  voice  more 
heady  than  that  of  Pilate,  more  throaty  than  that 
of  Festus — "Mad — Whitman  was — mad  beyond 
the  cavil  of  a  doubt !" 

In  1862,  Lincoln,  looking  out  of  a  window  (be- 
fore lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed)  on  one  of 


the  streets  of  Washington,  saw  a  workingman  in 
shirt  sleeves  go  by.  Turning  to  a  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "There  goes  a  wa«/"  The  exclamation 
sounds  singularly  like  that  of  Napoleon  on  meet- 
ing Goethe.  But  the  Corsican's  remark  was  in- 
tended for  the  poet's  ear,  while  Lincoln  did  not 
know  who  his  man  was,  although  he  came  to  kno'v 
him  afterward. 

Lincoln  in  his  early  days  was  a  workingman — 
an  athlete,  and  he  never  quite  got  the  idea  out  of 
his  head  (and  I  am  glad)  that  he  was  still  a  hewer 
of  wood.  He  once  told  George  William  Curtis 
that  he  more  than  half  expected  yet  to  go  back  to 
the  farm  and  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  work  that 
his  hands  found  to  do ;  he  dreamed  of  it  nights, 
and  whenever  he  saw  a  splendid  toiler,  he  felt  like 
hailing  the  man  as  brother  and  striking  hands  with 
him.  When  Lincoln  saw  Whitman  strolling  ma- 
jestically past,  he  took  him  for  a  stevedore  or  pos- 
sibly the  foreman  of  a  construction  gang. 

Whitman  was  fifty-one  years  old  then.  His 
long  flowing  beard  was  snow  white  and  the  shock 
that  covered  his  Jovelike  head  was  iron  grey.  His 
form  was  that  of  an  Apollo  who  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  He  weighed  even  two  hundred 
pounds  and  was  just  six  feet  high.  His  plain  check 
cotton  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat  to  the  breast ; 
and  he  had  an  independence,  a  self-sufficiency,  and 
withal  a  cleanliness,  a  sweetness,  a  gentleness,  that 
told  that,  although  he  had  a  giant's  strength,  he 
did  not  use  it  like  a  giant.  Whitman  used  no  to- 
bacco, neither  did  he  apply  hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  to  his  blood  and  with  unblushing  forehead 
woo  the  means  of  debility  and  disease.  Up  to  his 
fifty-third  year  he  had  never  known  a  sick  day,  al- 
though at  thirty  his  hair  had  begun  to  whiten.  He 
had  the  look  of  age  in  his  youth,  and  the  look  of 
youth  in  his  age,  that  often  marks  the  exceptional 
man. 

But  at  fifty-three  his  splendid  health  was 
crowded  to  the  breaking  strain.  How  ?  Througli 
caring  for  wounded,  sick,  and  dying  men — hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  through  the  long  silent 
watches  of  the  night.  From  1864  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1892,  physically,  he  was  a  man  in  ruins. 
But  he  did  not  wither  at  the  top.  Through  it  all  he 
held  the  healthy  optimism  of  boyhood,  carrying 
with  him  the  perfume  of  the  morning  and  the  lav- 
ish heart  of  youth. 

Dr.  Bucke,  who  was  superintendent  of  a  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Whitman  all  the  time,  has  said: 
"His  build,  his  stature,  his  exceptional  health  of 
mind  and  bodv,  the  size  and  form  of  his  features. 
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his  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body,  the  grace  of  his 
movements  and  gestures,  the  grandeur,  and  espe- 
cially the  magnetism  of  his  presence ;  the  charm  of 
his  voice,  his  genial,  kindly  humor ;  the  simpHcity 
of  his  habits  and  tastes,  his  freedom  from  conven- 
tion, the  largeness  and  beauty  of  his  manner;  his 
calmness  and  majesty;  his  charity  and  forbearance 
— his  entire  unresentfulness  under  whatever  provo- 
cation; his  liberality,  his  universal  sympathy  with 
humanity  in  all  ages  and  lands,  his  broad  toler- 
ance, his  catholic  friendliness,  and  his  unexampled 
faculty  of  attracting  affection,  all  prove  his  perfect- 
ly proportioned  manliness." 

But  Whitman  dififered  from  the  disciple  of 
Lombroso  in  two  notable  particulars :  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  world,  and  he  did  not  wax  rich. 
"One  thing  thou  lackest,  O  Walt  Whitman!"  we 
might  have  said  to  the  poet,  "You  are  not  a  finan- 
cier." He  died  poor.  But  this  is  not  proof  of  de- 
generacy save  on  'change.  When  the  children  of 
Count  Tolstoy  endeavored  to  have  him  adjudged 
insane,  the  Court  denied  the  appUcation  and  voiced 
the  wisest  decision  that  ever  came  out  of  Russia : 
A  man  who  gives  away  his  money  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  foolish  than  he  who  saves  it. 

And  with  Mr.  Horace  L.  Traubel  I  say :  Whit- 
man was  the  sanest  man  I  ever  saw. 

II. 

Some  men  make  themselves  homes,  and  others 
there  be  who  rent  rooms.  Walt  Whitman  was  es- 
sentially a  citizen  of  the  world — the  world  was  his 
home  and  mankind  were  his  friends.  There  was  a 
quality  in  the  man  peculiarly  universal — a  strong, 
virile  poise  that  asked  for  nothing,  but  took  what 
it  needed. 

He  loved  men  as  brothers,  yet  his  brothers 
after  the  flesh  understood  him  not ;  he  loved  chil- 
dren— they  turned  to  him  instinctively — but  he  had 
no  children  of  his  own;  he  loved  women,  and  yci 
this  strongly  sexed  and  manly  man  never  loved  a 
woman.  And  I  might  here  say,  as  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  said  of  Turner,  "He  was  lamentably  un- 
fortunate in  this — throughout  his  whole  life  he 
never  came  under  the  ennobling  and  refining  influ- 
ence of  a  good  woman." 

It  requires  two  to  make  a  home.  The  first 
home  was  made  when  a  woman,  cradling  in  her 
loving  arms  a  baby,  crooned  a  lullaby.  All  the 
tender  sentimentality  we  throw  around  a  place  is 
the  result  of  th'^  sacred  thought  that  we  live  there 
with  some  one  else.  It  is  our  home.  The  home  is 
a  tryst — the  place  where  we  retire  and  shut  the 
world  out.     Lovers  make  a  home  just    as    bird? 


make  a  nest,  and  unless  a  man  knows  the  spell  of 
the  divine  passion  I  hardly  see  how  he  can  have  a 
home  at  all.    He  only  rents  a  room. 

Camden  is  separated  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Delaware  river.  Camden  Ues  low 
and  flat — a  great  sandy,  monotonous  waste  of 
straggling  buildings.  Here  and  there  are  straight 
rows  of  cheap  houses,  evidently  erected  by  staid, 
broad-brimmed  speculators  from  across  the  river, 
with  eyes  on  the  main  chance.  But  they  reckoned 
ill,  for  the  town  did  not  boom.  Some  of  these 
houses  have  marble  steps  and  white  barn-door 
shutters,  that  might  withstand  a  siege.  When  a 
funeral  takes  place  in  one  of  these  houses  the  shut- 
ters are  tied  with  strips  of  mournful  black  alpaca 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  Engineers,  dockmen,  ex- 
press drivers,  and  mechanics  largely  make  up  citi- 
zens of  Camden.  Of  course,  Camden  has  its  smug 
corner,  where  prosperous  merchants  most  do  con- 
gregate— where  they  play  croquet  in  the  front 
yards,  and  have  window  boxes,  and  a  piano  and 
veranda  chairs,  and  terra  cotta  statuary,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  houses  of  Camden  are  rented, 
and  rented  cheap. 

Many  of  the  domiciles  are  frame  and  have  the 
happy  tumble-down  look  of  the  back  streets  in 
Charleston  or  Richmond — those  streets  whero 
white  trash  merges  off  into  prosperous  colored 
aristocracy.  Old  hats  do  duty  in  keeping  out  the 
fresh  air  where  providence  has  interfered  and 
broken  out  a  pane ;  blinds  hang  by  a  single  hinge ; 
bricks  on  the  chimney  tops  threaten  the  passers- 
by;  stringers  and  posts  mark  the  place  where 
proud  picket  fences  once  stood — the  pickets  hav- 
ing gone  for  kindling  long  ago.  In  the  warm  sum- 
mer evenings  men  in  shirt  sleeves  sit  on  the  front 
steps  and  stolidly  smoke,  while  children  pile  up 
sand  in  the  streets  and  play  in  the  gutters. 

Parallel  with  Mickle  street,  a  block  away,  are 
railway  tracks.  There  noisy  switch  engines,  that 
never  keep  Sabbath,  pufif  back  and  forth,  day  and 
night,  sending  showers  of  soot  and  smoke  when 
the  wind  is  right  (and  it  usually  is)  straight  over 
No.  328,  where,  according  to  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds  and  William  Michael  Rossetti,  lived  the 
mightiest  seer  of  the  century — the  man  whom 
they  rank  with  Socrates,  Epictetus,  St.  Paul, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante. 

It  was  in  August  of  1883  that  I  first  walked  up 
that  little  street — a  hot,  sultry,  summer  evening. 
There  had  been  a  shower  that  turned  the  dust  of 
the  unpaved  roadway  to  mud.  The  air  was  lose 
and  muggy.  The  houses,  built  right  up  to  the 
sidewalks,  over  which  in  little  gutters  the  steam- 
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ing  sewage  ran,  seemed  to  have  discharged  their 
occupants  into  the  street  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the 
day.  Barefooted  children  by  the  score  paddled  in 
the  mud.  All  the  steps  were  filled  with  loungers; 
some  of  the  men  had  discarded  not  only  coats,  but 
shirts  as  well,  and  now  sat  in  flaming  red  under- 
wear, holding  babies. 

They  say  that  "woman's  work  is  never  done," 
but  to  the  women  of  Mickle  street  this  does  not 
apply,  but  stay !  perhaps  their  work  is  never  done. 
Anyway,  I  remember  that  women  sat  on  the  curbs 
in  cahco  dresses  or  leaned  out  of  the  windows,  and 
all  seemed  supremely  free  from  care. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Whitman  lives?" 
I  asked  a  portly  dame,  who  was  resting  her  elbows 
on  a  window-sill. 

"Who?" 

"Mr.  Whitman !" 

"You  mean  Walt  Whitman?" 

"Yes." 

"Show  the  gentleman,  Molly,  he'll  give  you  a 
nickel,  I'm  sure !" 

I  had  not  seen  Molly.  She  spoke  behind  me, 
but  as  her  mother  spoke  she  seized  tight  hold  of 
one  of  my  fingers,  claiming  me  as  her  lawful  prey, 
and  all  the  other  children  looked  on  with  envious 
eyes  as  little  Molly  threw  at  them  glances  of  scorn 
and  marched  me  oiT.  Molly  was  five,  going  on  six, 
she  told  me.  She  had  bright  red  hair,  a  grimy  face 
and  little  chapped  feet  that  made  not  a  sound  as 
we  walked.  She  got  her  nickel  and  carried  it  in 
her  mouth,  and  this  made  conversation  difficult. 
After  going  one  block  she  suddenly  stopped, 
squared  me  around,  and,  pointing,  said :  "Them  is 
he !"  and  disappeared. 

In  a  wheeled  rattan  chair,  in  the  hallway,  a  little 
back  from  the  door  of  a  plain  weather-beaten 
house,  sat  the  coatless  philosopher,  his  face  and 
head  wreathed  in  a  tumult  of  snow-white  hair. 

I  had  a  little  speech,  all  prepared  weeks  before 
and  committed  to  memory,  that  I  intended  to  re- 
peat, telling  him  how  I  had  read  his  poems  and  ad- 
mired them.  And  further  I  had  stored  away  in  my 
mind  a  few  blades  from  "Leaves  of  Grass"  that  I 
proposed  to  bring  out  at  the  right  time  as  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  character.  But  when  that  Httle 
girl  jerked  me  right-about-face  and  heartlessly  de- 
serted me,  I  stared  dumbly  at  the  man  whom  I  had 
come  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  I  began  angling  for 
my  little  speech,  but  could  not  fetch  it. 

"Hello!"  called  the  pTiilosopher,  out  of  the 
white  aureole;   "Hello!   come  here,  boy!" 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  as  I  took  it  there  was 
a  grasp  with  meaning  in  it. 


"Don't  go  yet,  Joe,"  he  said  to  a  man  seated  on 
the  step  smoking  a  cob  pipe. 

"The  old  woman's  calling  me,"  said  the  swarthy 
Joe.  Joe  evidently  held  truth  lightly.  "So  long, 
Walt !" 

"Good-bye,  Joe.    Sit  down,  lad,  sit  down!" 

I  sat  in  the  doorway  at  his  feet. 

"Now  isn't  it  queer — that  fellow  is  a  regular 
philosopher  and  works  out  some  great  problems, 
but  he's  ashamed  to  express  'em.  He  could  no 
more  give  you  his  best  than  he  could  fly.  Ashamed 
I  s'pose,  ashamed  of  the  best  that  is  in  him.  We 
are.  all  a  little  that  way — all  but  me — I  try  to  write 
my  best,  regardless  of  whether  the  thing  sounds 
ridiculous  or  not — regardless  of  what  others  think 
or  say  or  have  said.  Ashamed  of  our  holiest, 
truest,  and  best!    Is  it  not  too  bad? 

"You  are  twenty-five  now?  Well,  boy,  you  may 
grow  until  you  are  thirty,  and  then  you  will  be  as 
wise  as  you  ever  will  be.  Haven't  you  noticed  that 
men  of  sixty  have  no  clearer  vision  than  men  of 
forty?  One  reason  is  that  we  have  been  taught 
that  we  know  all  about  life  and  death  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  grave.  But  the  main  reason  is  that 
we  are  ashamed  to  shove  out  and  be  ourselves. 
Jesus  expressed  his  own  individuality,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  man  we  know  of,  and  so  he  wields 
a  wider  influence  than  any  other.  And  this  though 
we  only  have  a  record  of  just  twenty-seven  days  of 
his  life. 

"Now  that  fellow  that  just  left  is  an  engineer, 
and  he  dreams  some  beautiful  dreams,  but  he 
never  expresses  them  to  any  one,  only  hints  them 
to  me,  and  this  only  at  twilight.  He  is  like  a 
weasel,  or  mink,  or  a  whip-poor-will,  he  comes  out 
only  at  night. 

"  'If  the  weather  \vas  like  this  all  the  time  peo- 
ple would  never  learn  to  read  and  write,'  said  Joe 
to  me  just  as  you  arrived.  And  isn't  that  so?  Here 
we  can  count  a  hundred  people  up  and  down  this 
street,  and  not  one  is  reading,  not  one  but  that  is 
just  lolling  about,  except  the  children,  and  they  are 
only  happy  when  playing  in  the  dirt.  Why,  if  this 
tropical  weather  should  continue  we  would  all  slip 
back  into  South  Sea  Islanders !  You  can  only 
raise  good  men  in  a  little  strip  around  the  North 
Temperate  Zone — when  you  get  out  of  the  track 
of  the  glacier  a  tender-hearted,  sympathetic  man  of 
brains  is  an  accident." 

Then  the  old  man  suddenly  ceased  and  I 
imagined  that  he  was  following  the  thought  out  in 
his  own  mind.  We  sat  silent  for  a  space.  The  twi- 
light fell,  and  a  lamp-lighter  lit  the  street  lamp  on 
the  corner.    He  stopped  an  instant  to  cheerily  sa- 
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lute  the  poet  as  he  past.  The  man  sitting  on  the 
doorstep,  across  the  street,  smoking,  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  his  boot  heel  and  went  in- 
doors. Women  called  their  children,  who  did  not 
respond,  but  still  played  on.  Then  the  creepers 
were  carried  in,  to  be  fed  their  bread  and  milk  and 
put  to  bed;  and  shortly  shrill  feminine  voices  or- 
dered the  older  children  indoors,  and  some  obeyed. 

The  night  crept  slowly  on. 

I  heard  old  Walt  chuckle  behind  me,  talking  in- 
coherently to  himself,  and  then  he  said : 

"You  are  wondering  why  I  live  in  such  a  place 
as  this?" 

"Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  thinking  of." 

"You  think  I  belong  in  the  country,  in  some 
quiet  shady  place.  But  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  shut 
my  eyes  and  go  there.  No  man  loves  the  woods 
more  than  I — I  was  born  within  sound  of  the  sea — 
down  on  Long  Island,  and  I  know  all  the  songs 
that  the  sea-shell  sings.  But  this  babble  and  babel 
of  voices  pleases  me  better,  especially  since  my 
legs  went  on  a  strike,  for  although  I  can't  walk, 
you  see  I  still  mix  with  the  throng,  so  I  suflfer  no 
loss.  In  the  woods  a  man  must  be  all  hands  and 
feet.  I  like  the  folks,  the  plain,  ignorant,  unpre- 
tentious folks ;  and  the  youngsters  that  come  and 
slide  on  my  cellar  door  do  not  disturb  me  a  bit 
I'm  different  from  Carlyle — you  know  he  had  a 
noise-proof  room  where  he  locked  himself  in. 
Now  when  a  huckster  goes  by,  crying  his  wares,  I 
open  the  blinds,  and  often  wrangle  with  the  fellow 
over  the  price  of  things.  But  the  rogues  have  got 
into  a  way  lately  of  leaving  truck  for  me  and  re- 
fusing pay.  To-day  an  Irishman  passed  in  three 
quarts  of  berries  and  walked  off,  pretending  to  be 
mad  because  I  offered  to  pay.  When  he  was  gone, 
I  beckoned  to  the  babies  over  the  way — they  came 
over  and  we  had  a  feast. 

"Yes,  I  Hke  the  folks  around  here;  I  Hke  the 
women,  and  I  like  the  men,  and  I  Hke  the  babies, 
and  I  like  the  youngsters  that  play  in  the  alley  and 
make  mud  pies  on  my  steps.  I  expect  to  stay  here 
until  I  die." 

"You  speak  of  death  as  a  matter  of  course — 
you  are  not  afraid  to  die  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  boy,  death  is  as  natural  as  life, 
and  a  deal  kinder.  But  it  is  all  good — I  accept  it 
all  and  give  thanks — you  have  not  forgotten  my 
chant  to  death  ?" 

"Not  I!" 

I  repeated  a  few  lines  from  "Drum  Taps." 

He  followed  me,  rapping  gently  with  his  cane 
on  the  floor,  and  with  little  interpectory  remarks 
of  "That's  so !"  "Very  true !"  "Good,  good !"  And 


when  I  faltered  and  lost  the  lines  he  picked  them 
up  where  "The  voice  of  my  spirit  tallied  the  song 
of  the  bird."  In  a  strong,  clear  voice,  but  a  voice 
full  of  sublime  feeling,  he  repeated : 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death, 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving. 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 

And  for  love,  sweet  love  —  but  praise  !  praise  !  praise 

For  the  sure  en  winding  arms  of  cool,  enfolding  Death. 

Dark  Mother,  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet. 

Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome  ? 

Then  I  chant  for  thee,  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 

I   bring  thee   a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come, 

come  unfalteringly. 
Approach,  strong  deliveress. 
When  it  is  so,  when  thou  has  taken  them 
I  joyously  sing  the  dead. 
Lost  in  the  loving,  floating  ocean  of  thee, 
Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  O  Death. 
From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 
Dances  for  thee  I  propose,  saluting  thee,  adornments  and 

feastings  for  thee. 
And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high  spread 

sky  are  fitting, 
And  life   and   the  fields,   and   the   huge    and    thoughtful 

night. 
The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 
The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave  whose 

voice  I  know. 
And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  O  vast  and  well  veil'd  Death, 
And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 
Over  the  tree-tops  I  float  thee  a  song, 
Over  the  rising  and  sinking  waves,  over  the  myriad  fields 

and  the  prairies  wide, 
Over  the  dense-packed  cities  all,  and  the  teeming  wharves, 

and  waves, 
I  float  this  carol  with  joy,  with  joy  to  thee  O  Death. 

The  last  playing  youngster  had  silently  disap- 
peared from  the  streets.  The  doorsteps  were  de- 
serted— save  where  across  the  way  a  young  man 
and  maiden  sat  in  the  gloaming  conversing  in  low 
monotone. 

The  clouds  had  drifted  away. 

A  great  yellow  star  shone  out  above  the  chim- 
ney tops  in  the  east. 

I  arose  to  go. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  oftener — I  see  you  so  sel- 
dom, lad,"  said  the  old  man,  half  plaintively. 

I  did  not  explain  that  we  had  never  met  before 
— that  I  had  come  from  New  York  purposely  to 
see  him.  He  thought  he  knew  me.  And  so  he  did 
— as  much  as  I  could  impart.  The  rest  was  irrele- 
vant. As  to  my  occupation  or  name,  what  booted 
it  ? — he  had  no  curiosity  concerning  me.  I  grasped 
his  outstretched  hand  in  both  of  my  own. 

He  said  not  a  word ;  neither  did  I. 
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I  turned  and  made  my  way  to  the  ferry— past 
the  whispering  lovers  on  the  doorsteps,  and  over 
the  railway  tracks  where  the  noisy  engines  puffed. 
As  I  walked  on  board  the  boat  the  wind  blew  up 
cool  and  fresh  from  the  west.  The  star  in  the  east 
grew  brighter,  and  other  stars  came  out,  reflecting 
themselves  Uke  gems  in  the  dark  blue  of  the  Dela- 
ware. 

There  was  a  soft  sublimity  in  the  sound  of  the 
bells  that  came  echoing  over  the  waters.  My  heart 
was  verv  full,  for  I  had  felt  the  thrill  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  and  loving  soul. 

It  was  the  first  time  and  the  last  that  I  ever 
saw  Walt  Whitman. 

III. 

Most  writers  bear  no  message — they  carry  no 
torch.  Sometimes  they  excite  wonder,  or  they 
amuse  and  divert — divert  us  from  our  work.  To 
be  diverted  to  a  certain  degree  may  be  well,  but 
there  is  a  point  where  earth  ends  and  cloudland  be- 
gins, and  even  great  poets  occasionally  befog  the 
things  which  they  would  reveal. 

Homer  was  seemingly  blind  to  much  simple 
truth ;  Virgil  carries  you  away  from  earth ;  Horace 
was  undone  without  his  Macaenas ;  Dante  makes 
you  an  exile;  Shakespeare  was  singularly  silent 
concerning  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  common 
lives  of  common  people ;  Byron's  Corsair  life  does 
not  help  you  in  your  toil,  and  in  his  fight  with  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  we  crave  neu- 
trality ;  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  Pope's  "Dun- 
ciad"  is  not  pleasant ;  and  Lowell's  "Fable  for 
Critics"  is  only  another  "Dunciad."  But  above  all 
poets  who  have  ever  lived,  the  author  of  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  was  the  poet  of  humanity. 

Milton  knew  all  about  Heaven,  and  Dante  con- 
ducts us  through  Hell,  but  it  was  left  for  Whitman 
to  show  us  Earth.  His  voice  never  goes  so  high 
that  it  breaks  an  impotent  falsetto,  neither  does  it 
growl  and  snarl  at  things  it  does  not  understand, 
and,  not  understanding,  does  not  like.  He  was  so 
great  that  he  had  no  envy,  and  his  insight  was  so 
sure  that  he  had  no  prejudice.  He  never  boasted 
that  he  was  higher,  nor  claimed  to  be  less  than  any 
of  the  other  sons  of  men.  He  met  all  on  terms  of 
absolute  equality,  mixing  with  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
the  fallen,  the  oppressed,  the  cultured,  the  rich — 
simply  as  brother  with  brother.  And  when  he  said 
to  the  outcast,  "Not  till  the  sun  excludes  you  will 
I  exclude  you,"  he  voiced  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a 
god. 

He  was  brother  to  the  elements,  the  mountains, 
the  seas,  the  clouds,  the  sky.    He  loved  them  all 


and  partook  of  them  all  in  his  large,  free,  unselfish, 
untrammelled  nature.  His  heart  knew  no  limits, 
and  feeling  his  feet  mortis'd  in  granite  and  his  foot- 
steps tenon'd  in  infinity,  he  knew  the  amplitude  of 
time. 

Only  the  great  are  generous;  only  the  strong 
are  forgiving.  Like  Lot's  wife,  most  poets  look 
back  over  their  shoulders ;  and  those  who  are  not 
looking  backward  insist  that  we  shall  look  into  the 
future,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  scrib- 
bling rabble  accept  the  precept,  "Man  never  is,  but 
always  to  be  blest." 

We  grieve  for  childhood's  happy  days,  and  long 
for  sweet  rest  in  Heaven,  and  sigh  for  mansions  in 
the  skies.  And  the  people  about  us  seem  so  in- 
different, and  our  friends  so  lukewarm ;  and  really 
no  one  understands  us,  and  our  environment 
queers  our  budding  spirituality  and  the  frost  of 
jealousy  nips  our  aspirations:  "Oh  Paradise,  oh 
Paradise,  the  world  is  growing  old ;  who  would  not 
be  at  rest  and  free  where  love  is  never  cold."  So 
sing  the  fearsome  dyspeptics  of  the  stylus.  Oh 
enemic  he,  you  bloodless  she,  nipping  at  crackers, 
sipping  at  tea,  why  not  consider  that  although  the 
evolutionists  tell  us  where  we  came  from,  and  the 
theologians  inform  us  where  we  are  going  to,  yet 
the  only  thing  we  are  really  sure  of  is  that  we  are 
here  1 

The  present  is  the  perpetuality  moving  spot 
where  history  ends  and  prophecy  begins.  It  is  our 
only  possession — the  past  we  reach  through  laps- 
ing memory,  halting  recollection,  hearsay,  and  be- 
lief; we  pierce  the  future  by  wistful  faith  or 
anxious  hope,  but  the  present  is  beneath  our  feet. 

Whitman  sings  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the 
present.  He  rebukes  our  groans  and  sighs — bids 
us  look  about  on  every  side  at  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, and  at  the  miracles  within  our  grasp.  He 
lifts  us  up,  restores  us  to  our  own,  introduces  us 
to  man  and  Nature  and  thus  infuses  into  us  cour- 
age, manly  pride,  self-reliance,  and  the  strong  faith 
that  comes  when  we  feel  our  kinship  with  God. 

He  was  so  mixed  with  the  universe  that  his 
voice  took  on  the  sway  of  elemental  integrity  and 
candor.  Absolutely  honest,  this  man  was  unafraid 
and  unashamed,  for  Nature  has  neither  apprehen- 
sion, shame  nor  vain-glory.  In  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
Whitman  speaks  as  all  men  have  ever  spoken  who 
believe  in  God  and  in  themselves — oracular,  with- 
out apology-,  without  abasement — fearlessly.  He 
tells  of  the  powers  and  mysteries  that  pervade  and 
guide  all  life,  all  death,  all  purpose.  His  work  is 
masculine,  as  the  sun  is  masculine ;  for  the  Pro- 
phetic voice  is  as  surely  masculine  as  the  lullaby 
and  lyric  cry  is  feminine. 
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Whitman  brings  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  the  doctor.     He  never  leaves  me  during  the  reading 

buds  of  the  heart  so  that  they  open  and  bring  forth  now,  but  sits  at  the  side  of  the  platform  and  keeps 

form,  color,  perfume.     He  becomes  for  them  ali-  his  eye  on  me  all  the  time." 

ment  and  dew;  so  these  buds  become  blossoms.  One  of  the  many  "ridiculous  things" which  were 

fruits,  tall  branches,  and  stately  trees  that  cast  re-  performed  by  Mr.  Dolby  and  Mr.    Osgood    (the 

freshing  shadows.  well-known  Boston  publisher)  to  keep  Dickens  m 

There  are  men  who  are  to  other  men  as    the  spirits  was  a  walking  match  between  those  two 

shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land — such  is  gentlemen,  into  which  the  novelist  entered  with  so 

Walt  Whitman. — Elbert  Hubbard  in  "Little  Jour-  much  enthusiasm  that  he  drew  up  the  articles   of 

neys."  agreement,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  competi- 
tors, in  true  sporting  style,  as  "the  Man  of  Ross ' 
and  "the  Boston  Bantam."  A  description  of  the 
event,  duly  chronicled  by  Dickens,  was  printed  on 

DICKENS   AND    DOLBY.  ^  broad  sheet  with  gold  borders,  each  impression 

of  which  was  signed  and  stamped,  the  stamp  being 

(See  also  The  Book-Lover,  No.  6,  page  190.)  cancelled  with  a  monogram  from  a  die    specially 

A  real  link  with  Dickens  is  broken  by  the  death  prepared  and  immediately  afterwards  destroyed, 
of  George  Dolby,  Dickens'  private  secretary.  He  One  of  these  broad  sheets  (believed  to  have  been 
was  a  brother  of  the  famous  singer,  Mme.  Sainton  Mr.  Dolby's  own  copy  and  probably  unique)  was 
Dolby.  In  the  great  days  of  the  famous  reading  recently  disposed  of  at  Sotheby's  (the  Wright  col- 
tours,  both  in  England  and  America,  Dolby's  name  lection)  for  £20.  Mr.  Dolby's  volume  of  reminis- 
was  almost  as  widely  known  as  his  master's.  For  cences,  entitled  "Charles  Dickens  As  I  Knew  Him' 
he  succeeded  Arthur  Smith  (brother  of  the  more  (1885),  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  inform- 
famous  Albert)  in  the  onerous  post  of  manager,  ing  books  relating  to  the  novelist  ever  published. 
Upon  him  fell  the  arrangement  of  every  detail —  In  1887  Mr.  Dolby  brought  an  action  against  the 
the  engagement  of  the  hall,  the  advertising,  the  proprietor  of  a  well-known  publication  for  libel, 
providing  of  much-needed  refreshment  between  which  appeared  in  an  article  describing  him,  er- 
the  acts  in  the  dressing-room,  the  selling  of  tickets,  roneously  and  disparagingly,  as  "Dickens'  Deputy 
and  finally  the  counting  of  the  gains.  Then  came  Diner-Out."  The  plaintiff  won  the  day  and  ob- 
the  long  railway  journeys,  on  which  it  was  Dolby  tained  damages  amounting  to  iioo.  His  end  was 
who  exerted  himself  to  amuse  his  wearied  em-  pathetic,  he  died  "penniless  at  the  Fulham  Infirm- 
ployer  and  provided  him  with  the  best  procurable  ary,"  and  the  inquest  held  upon  him  produced  a 
food  and  drink.  verdict  of  "bronchitis,  accelerated  by  self-neglect." 

The  two  lived  for  many  years  on  terms  of  the  ^ 

greatest  intimacv,  and  during  the  American  tour 

Dolby  watched  over  Dickens'  failing  health  with         ^°°^^  instruct  us  calmly,  and  without  interming- 

the  most  anxious  solicitude,  in  spite  of  the  strain  ^"'^   ^'^^   ^^^^^   instruction    any   of  those  painful 

and  worry  caused  by  the  wild    rush    for    tickets.  i^P^^ssions  of  superiority,  which  we  must  neces- 

Writing  from  Boston,  Dickens  said :     "Dolby  is  '^"^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^  ^^^"^^  instructor.     They  wait  the 

neariy  worked  off  his  legs ;  nothing  can  exceed  his  P^^^  ^^  .^^^^  "'.^" ''  ^^P^^^*>^ '  '^^^  ^°'  ^'^  ^^'^"^  °^ 

„     „  1  11  ,,    .      .      r         T^T       Ar     ,  perception,    without  reproach  ;    eo  backward  and 

energy  and  good  humor.     Again,  from  New  York,  ^        ^ ,      .  ,    ,  .  ,  .        .  ,  

,  ,        ,n-»  iu  r  i.     I-     xi  .  forward  with  nim  at  his  wish;  and  furnish  inex- 

he  wrote :      Dolby  continues  to  be  the  most  un-  ,         ., ,  .  .  ,^,,  .      . 

,                •      A         •       /      •   1     t.               1            .  haustible  repetitions.     \\  hen  a  man  sits  in  a  well- 
popular  man  in  America  (mainlv  because  he  can  t  ^       .  ,     ,  ,./^  ,  j  ,       ,         ,,         ,      • 

^  r         ^,  J  ,     .   ,      '  ,       ,    ,  .  furnished  library,  surrounded  by  the  collected  wis- 

get  four  thousand  people  into  a  room  that  holds  ,  .  .x  1       r.ii^j        ^ 

^,  ,.         J  •  -1    ,  •         •       ,  .,        ,,  dom  of  thousands  of  the  best  endowed  minds,  of 

two  thousand),  and  is  reviled  in  print  daily.    Yes-  .  ■,.-,. 

,  .  ,  .  various    ages     and    countries,    what   an    amazine 

terday  morning  a  newspaper  proclaims    of    him,  .     ,.    c         ,.  ^  a       u  jt^ 

<f,       ,     .    .      .  ,         ,  ,  ..  extent  of  mental   range  does  he  command.     Every 

Surely  it  is  time  that  the  puddmg-headed  Dolby  a  ^  1  a        . 

.      ,  .  ,  .         ,  ,     ^  •  age,   and  every  language,  has   some  advantages  ; 

retired  into  the  native  gloom  from  which  he  has  n       •  i-       ^     -^    iri      au  1, 

.^  vv.1v.11  11c  iids  some   excellencies   pecuhar   to  itself!     Above  all, 

emerged       He  takes  it  very  coolly  and  does  his  ^^^^^  -^  .j^i,  ^^1„^  -^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^,  ,^^^^^  ^„^^^^1^  ^^^  ^^ 

best.      After  this  Dickens  always  used  to  call  him  converse  with  the  dead.     When  a  person's  body  is 

"P.  H." Dolby,  in  allusion  to  those  "graceful  speci-  mouldering,  cold  and  insensible,  in  the  grave,  we 

mens  of  literature  describing  him  as  the  'pudding-  ^^1  ^  sacred  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  living 

headed.'  "    Later  on  he  wrote  from  Boston :  "Dol-  memorials  of  his  mind. 
by  is  as  tender  as  a  woman  and  as  watchful  as  a  _Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges. 
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The  William  Harris  Arnold  sale  was  notable  in 
many  ways.  The  collection  consisted  of  rather 
more  than  700  volumes,  by,  about,  or  in  some  way 
connected  with  eight  of  the  best  known  of  the 
early  group  of  prominent  American  authors — Bry- 
ant, Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Thoreau  and  Whittier.  The  prices  fetched 
at  this  sale  aggregated  a  little  over  $7000,  or  an 
average  of  between  $13  and  $14  per  volume — an 
unusually  large  average  price  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  of  these  books  bear  recent  dates. 

The  Arnold  books  were  in  remarkably  fine  con- 
dition, Mr.  Arnold  having  made  it  his  custom  to 
exchange  or  sell  book  after  book  as  better  copies 
were  to  be  had,  so  that  the  prices  realized  at  his 
sale  may  be  said  to  be  another  and  strong  proof 
of  the  great  influence  condition  exerts  upon  values 
and  the  fame  attaching  to  an  important  collection. 
Not  only  does  such  condition  add  materially  to  a 
modern  collector's  satisfaction  in  his  books,  but 
greatly  increases  their  value  as  an  investment, 
should  he  or  his  heirs  decide  to  sell  the  books.  In 
Andrew  Lang's  "Letters  on  Literature,"  pubHshed 
in  1889,  will  be  found  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
"Young  American  Book  Hunter,"  full  of  valuable 
advice  as  to  collecting,  from  a  veteran  book  col- 
lector, and  one  of  the  few  men  uniting  to  marked 
literary  ability  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  true  bibliophile.  The  letter  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pregnant  paragraph : 

"The  best  plan  for  a  man  who  has  to  see  that 
his  collection  is  worth  what  it  cost  him  is  probably 
to  confine  one's  self  to  a  single  line,  say,  in  your 
case,  first  editions  of  new  English,  French  and 
American  books  that  are  likely  to  rise  in  value.  I 
would  try,  were  I  you,  to  collect  first  editions  of 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne." 

How  valuable  Lang's  advice  really  was  Mr. 
Arnold  has  proved  to  his  own  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  world.  Narrowing  the  present  collection 
to  the  work  of  these  eight  American  authors,  and 
commencing  at  a  time  about  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when  it  was  constantly  being  said  not  only  to 
be  too  late  to  make  a  fine  collection  of  such  books, 
but  impossible  to  bring  together  representative 
specimens  of  first  editions  of  these  authors  at  any 
but  the  most  exorbitant  prices,  Mr.  Arnold  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  superb  collection  of  such 
books,  far  surpassing  in  every  way  all  previous  col- 
lections.    Not  onlv  are  his    lists    far    fuller — the 


Footc  collection  of  American  authors,  sold  in  No- 
vember, 1894,  containing  the  books  of  seven,  in- 
stead of  eight,  such  writers,  no  Bryants  being 
therein  contained,  and  Poe's  issues  taking  the 
place  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Thoreaus,  containing  only 
278  numbers. 

The  Arnold  books  are  also  in  much  finer  con- 
dition ;  unlike  the  Foote  sale,  for  example,  where 
so  many  of  the  volumes  had  been  rebound,  these 
books  will  be  found,  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, to  be  in  the  original  boards,  cloth,  or  paper 
of  their  first  issue,  and  entirely  uncut — a  feature 
adding  very  materially  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  volumes  for  most  m.odern  collectors.  For  most 
of  us  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  that  no  binding,  how- 
ever well  designed  or  executed,  can  be  as  interest- 
ing as  the  cover  in  which  the  work  orginally  ap- 
peared. Not  only  are  these  original  covers  far 
more  characteristic,  but  what  is  even  more  note- 
worthy, it  being  so  much  more  difficult  to  find  first 
editions  in  fine  condition  than  simply  to  procure 
copies  of  these  books  in  the  proper  edition,  that 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  col- 
lector whose  first  act  upon  obtaining  good  copies 
of  desirable  editions  is  to  order  the  covers  taken 
ofif  and  the  books  put  in  binding.  That  such  act, 
no  matter  how  costly  the  binding,  in  reality  do- 
tracts  from  the  book's  value  has  been  proven  more 
than  once  and  notably  in  the  case  of  Poe's  "Tam- 
erlane," a  few  years  ago,  when  the  addition  of  a 
beautifully  designed  and  executed  binding,  instead 
of  adding  its  approximate  cost  to  the  value  of  the 
copy,  really  brought  about  the  sale  of  the  identical 
copy  a  short  time  afterward  for  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  it  had  cost  its  owner  in  the  origi- 
nal binding. 

Another  lesson  of  an  important  sale  is  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  prices  obtained  for  the  same  copy,  or 
for  one  in  precisely  the  same  condition  at  different 
times,  there  being  no  set  standard  of  value.  The 
average  tendency,  however,  is  decidedly  upward. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Arnold's  copy  of  Whittier's 
"Moll  Pitcher" — Boston,  1832,  in  binding — cost 
him  $160  at  the  McKee  sale  in  November  last,  a 
copy  having  been  sold  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  $190,  the  McKee-Arnold  copy  fetching  last 
week  the  record  price — $200 — which  represents  a 
gain  of  25  per  cent  in  about  two  months'  time, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  remarkable  in- 
crease. Mr.  Foote's  "Moll  Pitcher  "  sold  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  in  full  crushed  levant,  by  Mat- 
thews, and  containing  two  autograph  letters  from 
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Whittier  referring  to  the  work,  bringing  only 
$7750;  the  Bierstadt  copy,  in  half  morocco,  sold 
in  1897,  bringing  $100. 

The  greatest  lesson  of  the  Arnold  sale,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  in  so  short 
a  time  to  bring  together  so  fine  a  collection  of 
these  representative  American  authors.  What  has 
been  done,  it  is  usually  possible  to  do  again — not 
only  to  repeat  Mr.  Arnold's  success,  but,  with  his 
catalogue  and  the  recorded  sales  prices  as  a 
guide  and  inspiration  to  such  collecting,  to  do 
it  much  more  easily,  and  perhaps  even  more  suc- 
cessfully, adding  to  his  already  full  lists  other  rare 
issues  as  yet  unknown. 

The  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  and  hard 
work  which  go  into  the  making  of  a  fine  collection 
or  a  well-arranged  catalogue  is  almost  incredible. 
In  no  way  can  the  collector  better  increase  his  own 
stock  of  information  than  by  a  close  study  of  such 
records,  carefully  collating  his  own  treasures  and 
noting  small  differences  by  the  aid  of  each  new 
bibliographical  tool,  be  it  only  a  partial  report  of 
sales  to  be  found  in  newspapers  which  comes  into 
his  possession.  As  has  been  so  often  said, 
nothing  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  col- 
lector, be  he  beginner  or  veteran,  as  full  and 
accurate  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  added,  noth- 
ing so  dangerous  and  misleading  as  half  knowl- 
edge, so  that  he  may  recognize  at  a  glance  in  small 
shops  or  the  catalogues  of  unimportant  sales,  or 
those  issued  by  small  dealers,  the  prizes,  not  al- 
ways accurately  listed,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  cataloguer  or  shopkeeper  not  neces- 
sarily from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  careless- 
ness or  undue  haste. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  given  accurate 
knowledge,  patience,  and,  above  all,  concentration, 
there  is  no  reason  why  collectors  should  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  Mr.  Arnold's  striking  success. 
And  while  it  must  be  granted  that  limited  incomes 
may  make  it  impossible  for  young  collectors  to 
hope  to  add  "Fanshawes"  and  "Moll  Pitchers"  to 
their  collection  at  their  present  valuation,  yet 
there  were  very  few  such  rare  volumes  in  this  cata 
logue,  and  a  fine  collection  of  the  more  ordinary 
issues  of  these  authors  can  certainly  be  made,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  augmented  by  the  hope 
that  some  day  these  coveted  treasures,  the  "big 
prizes,"  may  be  "picked  up"  for  the  traditional 
"song." — New  York    Times. 

* 

Books  should  be  our  constant  companions,  for 
they  stimulate  thought  and  hold  a  man  to  his 
purpose.  — George  Searle  Phillips. 
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My  Dear  Sir:  Without  the  pleasure  of  your 
personal  acquaintance,  I  yet  venture  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  your  li- 
brary. And  in  using  the  word  library,  I  exclude 
everything  that  mav  compendiously  be  termed 
current  literature.  For  my  ideal  collector  should 
not  build  his  library  on  the  shifting  sands  of  con- 
temporary judgment;  he  should  not  follow  the 
commercial  vicissitudes  of  first  editions  of  living 
authors,  but  rather  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  rock 
of  literature  that  has  been  braced  by  the  criticism 
of  generations.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  That 
a  man  should  deliberately  place  himself  apart  from 
current  thought — not  only  from  what  is  best,  but 
even  from  what  is  merely  trivial  and  of  passing  in- 
terest— were  absurd.  The  light  froth  that  bubbles 
from  the  printing  presses  of  two  continents  plays 
very  pleasantly  round  the  solid  mainland  of  a  fine 
collection. 

Further,  I  would  draw  a  distinction  between  all 
the  books  in  your  possession  and  such  of  them  as 
form  part  of  your  library.  To  say  of  these  last 
that  they  should  never  be  lent  were  to  spoil  fair 
paper  with  the  printing  of  a  truism.  And  the 
former  you  may  regard — I  speak  now  of  new 
books — as  probationers.  They  are  bought — per- 
haps you  are  of  a  frugal  habit — they  may  be  bor- 
rowed, read,  cast  aside.  A  book  may  make  a  stir, 
may  achieve  notoriety,  "appreciations"  of  it  may 
whiten  the  land.  Let  me  even  suppose  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  minds  of  others,  it  has  in  itself 
the  quality  of  retaining  your  interest,  of  compell- 
ing you  to  return  to  it.  You  measure  it  by  the 
standard  of  comparison  you  have  in  your  mind. 
How  does  the  weakling  look  alongside  the  literary 
giants  of  your  acquaintance?  Not  so  short  after 
all,  it  may  be.  To  your  mind,  you  resume,  and  that 
is  to  you  the  final  test,  worthy  a  place  beside  them. 
Here,  then,  is  a  recruit  for  the  band  of  veterans 
that  is  gradually  filling  your  shelves;  and  so  your 
library  grows. 

Yet,  for  a  man  who  has  not  a  limitless  purse, 
the  entry  to  the  circle  is  of  necessity  small.  The 
book  that  charms  at  one  time  of  life  is  a  dull  com- 
panion at  another;  whence  it  follows  that  the  nar- 
rower your  means — you  understand  that  I  use  the 
pronoun  impersonally — the  more  rigid  your  stand- 
ard. Yet,  when  once  the  book  is  admitted  to  your 
library,  let  it  be  represented  by  as  worthy  a  speci- 
men of  production  as  your  means  may  compass. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  flaw  in  my  chain  of  reasoning. 
I  have  presupposed  the  existence    of    a  standard 
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comparison.  Well,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  as-  them  as  tools  in  his  profession  or  trade.  And  it 
sume  that  you,  bearing  still  the  title  that  heads  this  follows,  too,  that  my  advice  to  restrict  carefully 
letter,  are  somewhat  mistrustful  of  your  own  pal-  the  entry  of  new  books  does  not  apply  to  technical 
ate,  and  allow  bygone  generations  to  taste  for  you.  works ;  of  these  the  specialist  in  any  line  of  activity 
You  have,  that  is,  already  furnished  forth  your  is  a  competent  judge.  Yet,  even  with  science,  it 
bookcases  with  editions  of  the  great  writers,  of  is  interesting  for  the  specialist  to  read  what  passed 
men  whose  position  is  beyond  assault,  whom  the  with  his  forbears  for  gospel.  To  the  physicia.i, 
boldest  iconoclast  reverences.  And,  too,  before  what  more  interesting  than  the  medical  books  of 
you  arrived  at  man's  estate  your  mind  has  been  a  by-gone  age?  To  gaze,  from  his  lofty  pinnacle, 
carefully  cultivated  by  your  pastors  and  masters,  on  the  shoulders  of  dead  generations,  at  the  group- 
Thus  you  may  have,  at  any  rate,  the  faculty  of  tak-  ings  of  Ambroise  Pare  and  Thomas  Sydenham  ? 
ing  observations  in  the  difficult  sea  of  letters,  and  To  the  engineer,  to  read  of  the  rude  conception  of 
that  you  will  go  far  astray  I  cannot  believe.  a  century  ago  ?    To  the  chemist,  to  study  the  vain 

Tolerance  is  a  virtue  that  sits  gracefully  on   a  search   for   the   elixir  vitcz  and  the  philosopher's 

collector  beyond  all  men.    "Scott,  Dickens,  Thack-  stone?    To  the  priest,  to  wonder  over  the  various 

eray,"  you  may  say ;  "these  are  well  enough ;  every  methods  in  which  man  has  striven  to  create    the 

one  bows  the  knee  to  them.    But  to  me  there  is  no  Almighty  in  his  own  image  ? 

one  like  George  Eliot,"  Or  it  may  be  Hawthorne  Let  me  assume  that  my  platitudinous  sugges- 
or  the  older  romancers — Fielding,  Smollett,  Rich-  tions  have  found  favor  with  you,  and  that  our  ideas 
ardson.  Or,  again,  the  minds  of  the  great  conti-  are  the  same — a  solid  substratum  of  books  that  the 
nental  masters  may  be  nearest  akin  to  your  own.  world  has  agreed  to  call  great,  and,  logically 
The  point  is  immaterial.  The  true  collector  recog-  springing  from  it,  branches  of  literature  that  har- 
nizes  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  mind  to  monize  with  your,  the  owner's  mind.  Here  comes 
draw  the  very  uttermost  from  these  mighty  intel-  the  delicate  point:  What  outside  seeming  should 
lects.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  temperament.  It  your  collection  assume?  Costly  should  your  books 
may  be  that  I  who  write  am  happiest  when  I  read  be ;  as  costly,  that  is,  as  your  purse  can  buy.  Ex- 
Thackeray.  Yet  my  mood  changes,  and  I  dare  cept  in  the  case  of  great  collectors  of  historic  re- 
swear that  Dickens  is  the  master  of  them  all.  Or,  pute — and  they  are  so  busy  buying  books  they 
my  wife  being  gone  to  bed,  I  take  up  "Tom  Jones"  have  no  time  to  read  them — the  substratum  \vill 
to  companion  me  over  my  last  pipe,  and  Fielding's  not  cover  much  space ;  a  few  hundred  volumes,  it 
vigor  and  freshness  affect  me  as  if  I  had  been  fac-  may  be.  The  world  has  read  these  books  for 
ing  an  east  wind  over  a  Yorkshire  moor.  My  generations ;  in  some  instances,  for  centuries.  The 
friend  calls  in  on  me,  and  I  find  him  enthusiastic  choice  of  editions  is,  therefore,  inimitable.  Let  us 
over  Cervantes  and  Rabelais.  To  me,  it  may  be,  speak  worthily  of  worthy  things;  have  you  a 
these  are  dull,  overrated  scribes ;  yet  I  have  the  Shakespeare  ?  I  dare  not  suppose  that  you  are  a 
grace  to  pretend  that  Philistia  is  an  unknov/n  land  financial  king  or  commercial  baron  of  sorts ;  and 
to  me,  and  mentally  I  resolve  to  blow  the  dust  so,  alas,  a  first  folio  is  beyond  you.  But,  if  I  may 
from  my  examples  of  these  masters  and  try  to  dis-  advise,  not  a  very  old,  with  a  carelessly  printed 
cover  the  secret  of  my  friend's  madness.  text ;  but,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  an  elderly  edition. 

Yet,  as  I  said  before,  my  own  mind  is,  to  me.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Pickering's?  Another 
the  final  test,  and  I  would  be  chary  of  following  might  serve  your  turn  as  well ;  I  say  Pickering,  as 
the  guidance  of  even  my  dearest  friend.  A  man's  an  example  of  beautiful  typography  and  an  edition 
bent  shows  itself  nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  his  free  from  the  careless  printing  of  our  ancestors, 
books.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  to  and  innocent  of  the  bothersome  erudition  of  mod- 
give  shelf  room  to  nothing  I  cannot  read  and  en~  ern  Teutonic  commentators.  As  the  years  go  by 
joy  To  put  the  point  somewhat  differently,  while  fortune  may  smile  upon  you;  on  a  good  collector 
all  libraries  have  certain  features  in  common,  each  she  certainly  ought.  Then  take  your  courage  in 
should  have  the  reflection  of  its  owner's  individ-  both  hands  and  buy  a  first  folio.  To  stray  from 
uality.  Is  the  bend  of  your  mind  towards  science  my  province  and  speak  of  commerce,  it  is  an  ex- 
in  any  of  its  innumerable  branches — toward  his-  cellent  investment.  In  the  language  of  the  city, 
tory,  poetry,  fiction?  Whatever  it  be,  the  main  you  cannot  go  wrong  on  it.  It  is  safe  for  a  rise, 
stream  of  your  Hbrary  is  clearly  marked  out.  Per-  The  facts  of  one  of  the  sales  through  which  the 
haps  I  should  not  have  included  science;  a  man  very  fine  example  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
rarely  buys  scientific  books  unless  it  be  to  use  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  has  passed,  are  possibly 
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worthy    of     repetition.       The    famous     collector,  worth  with  the  steel  plates — the  list    is    endless. 
George  Daniel,  was  a  man  of  relatively  moderate  These  are  but  a  few  favorite  books  of  my  own — 
means.    To  him  came  one  day  an  invitation  to  din-  you  see,  an  esoteric  pose  has  no  charms  for  me — 
ner  from  Mr.  Pickering,  the  bookseller.    Halfway  that  come  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  write.  Were 
through  the  meal,  was  placed  upon  the  table  a  large  this  a  bibliographical  treatise,   I  could  take  each 
covered  dish.     Removing  the  cover,  Daniel  found  author  separately  and  panegyrize  a  particular  edi- 
under  it  three  first  folio  Shakespeares.    He  had  his  tion.  That  is  not  my  present  purpose.    I  but  quote 
choice,  and  took  the  best,  paying  therefor    £150.  concrete  instances  to  give  point  to  my  argument. 
When  he  reached  home,  Mrs.  Daniel  was  waiting  but  the  older  editions  remain  the  best.     It  may 
for  him  in  the  hall.     "What's  that    brown    paper  well  be  that,  even  now,  a  publisher  is  issuing   an 
parcel  under  your  arm?    Another  book,  of  course,  edition  of  Lamb  that  is  superior  in  every  respect 
We  shall  all  starve."      "Yes,    my    dear,    another  to  that  of  Moxon.    But,  I  maintain,  the  possessor 
book."    "I  suppose  you  gave  £50  for  that  wretched  of  the  older  book  has  an  edition    with    qualities 
thing?"    "Well,  yes,  my  love,  I  fancy  I  did."    The  which    a    newer    issue    cannot  hope    to    achieve, 
rest  of  the  scene  is  too  painfully    reminiscent    of  There  is  its  rarity.    I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  it 
Mrs.  Caudle  to  bear  transcription.    Yet  mark   the  is  absolutely  unique,    but    that  it    is   sufficiently 
sequel.    At  the  sale  of  the  Daniel  library — still  a  scarce  to  have  acquired  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
bibliophile's  landmark — it  was  sold  to  the  Baron-  You  show  it  to  your  friend  and  rival  collector ;  this 
ess  Burdett  Coutts  for  £716,  and  its  value  now  is  is  a  pure,  unsullied  joy  which  the  collection    of 
estimated  at  £2000.     And — forgive  me  if  I  stray  books  brings  in  its  train.    Try  as  he  may,  he  can- 
again  into  the  city — we  have  not  yet  reached   the  not  reproduce  it  exactly.    Another  example  of  the 
top  of  the  market.    Millionaires  flourish  and  mul-  edition  he  may  get ;  but  his  is,  and  must  be,  diflFer- 
tiply,  but  the  supply  of  first  folio  Shakespeares   is  ent  in  some  respects.     Its  very  faults  may  endear 
strictly  limited.      With  an    overgrowing    demand  your  own  to  you.    A  collector  of  books  is  very  like 
and  a  short  supply,  the    conclusion    is    obvious,  a  woman  with  a  nursery,  except  that  the  larger  it 
Neither  you  nor  I  are  lucky  enough  to  have  lived  grows  the  fonder  he  becomes  of  each  member, 
when  George  Daniel  lived,  and  booksellers  who  Buy,  then,  as  opportunity  ofifers,  fine  library 
dish  up  first  folios  for  the  dinner-table  are  an  ex-  editions  of  the  great  classic  writers.    From  a  pure- 
tinct  race.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  courage  ly  commercial  point  of  view  you  will  do  well,  for 
displayed  in  the  purchase  I  have  just  described  is  the  demand  for  such  books  has  long  since  over 
only  comparable  to  that  of  the  first  navigator.  taken  the  supply.     Curiosities,  luxuries,  examples 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  somewhere  that  of  the  work  of  famous  binders,  these  may  come 
he  could  only  read  Addison  in  the  quarto  Basker-  later.    The  foundations  of  the  collection  must  be 
ville  edition.    Here  at  least  is  a  book  that  is  within  firmly  laid.    In  entering  a  strange  house,  there  is, 
the  reach  of  the  poor  man.     A  fine  example,  in  to  my  mind,  nothing  pleasanter  than  the  sight  of 
rich,  full,  sound  russia  or  morocco — how  difficult  a  number  of  handsome,  interesting  books.     You 
to  find,  even  now ! — with  dignified  marbled  end-  may  know  nothing  of  your  host  but  his  name,  yet 
papers.     Such  a  book  lends  dignity  to  any  collec-  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual 
tion ;  and  another  delightful  book — Lamb  in    the  community  greet  you  from  the  walls.    If  the  own- 
pretty  i2mo.  edition  of  Moxon.     Easy  to  hold —  er  be  a  wise  man,  they  will  greet  you  from  every 
I  take  it,  you  read  Elia  in  an  armchair — and  of  a  wall ;  for,  again  to  quote  Holmes,  "there  is  no  fur- 
type  that  rests  the  eyes.    A  set  of  this,  in  contem-  niture  like  books."     Even  if  he  do  not  read  his 
porary  full  binding,  creates  an  atmosphere  proper  books — if,  that  is,  he  merely  regard  them  as  the 
to  the  author.    Not  an  old  book — Lamb's  serenity  appendages  of  his  state — it  is  impossible  for  him 
and  humanity  are  beyond  decay ;  but,  it  may  be,  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  russia  leather  and  mo- 
just  middle-aged,  corresponding  with  his  gentle-  rocco  bindings  and  remain  uninfluenced    by    the 
ness  and  temperate  outlook — and,  above  all,  free  treasures  they  contain.    As  you  glance  round  the 
from  illustrations    and    irrelevant    apologies    for  shelves,  you  can  form  some  notion  of  the  person- 
Lamb's  social  lapses.     And    Boswell's    Johnson  ;  ality  of  your  host.    A  set  of  Dickens  catches  your 
could  mortal  man  desire  a  better  edition  than  that  eye;  at  the  foot  of  each  volume  is  the  date,  1874. 
of  Murray,  issued  first  in  1835,  with  steel  frontis-  Clearly  not  an  extravagant  man  who    will    have 
pieces  and    vignettes?      The    17-volume    Byron:  nothing  but  the  very  first  issue;  but  a  reasonable 
Moxon's  Shelley;  the  i2mo.  Moxon  and  Picker-  man,  who  has  paid  a  good  price  for  a  set  of  the 
ing  Coleridge;  the  Cunningham  Burns  and  Words-  first  complete  library  edition,    with    clear  impres- 
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sions  of  the  work  of  tlic  original  illustrators.  A 
little  further  along  is  a  knot  of  books  which  you 
feel  at  once  are  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Interest  overcomes  you ;  a  closer  examination 
proves  that  they  are  veritable  first  issues,  with  the 
plates  in  all  their  pristine  freshness.  His  Field- 
ing, his  Smollett,  his  Rabelais — all  editions  in  con- 
temporary bindings,  with  quaint  cuts.  As  you 
reach  his  sanctum,  you  find  his  treasures  near  his 
hand.  Perchance  a  Mosher  Omar  Khayyam  for 
his  ordinary  reading;  if  he  be  lucky,  there  may 
even  be  a  first  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  masterpiece, 
carefully  bestowed  where  inaccessibility  may  de- 
feat temptation,  and  resting  quietly  after  its  Odys- 
sey, which  began  in  Mr.  Quaritch's  six-penny  box. 
And  so  your  conversation  is  cheered  and  bright- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  the  great  interests 
you  have  in  common. 

In  the  path  you  have  chosen,  you  must  meet 
with  difficulty  and  disappointment.  If  I  can  do 
anything  to  help  you  to  grapple  with  the  one  and 
remedy  the  other,  you  have  only  to  command  me. 
Meanwhile,  with  all  good  wishes  for  your  success, 

—  C.  F.  Cazenove. 


HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore,  in  his  autobiographic 
reminiscences,  has  an  interesting  item  re  a  woman 
who  later  became  widely  known  in  literature  and 
still  later  gained  fame  through  a  brilliant  son.  Mr. 
Moore  says : 

"One  summer  there  came  to  Bethany,  some 
time  in  June,  a  young  lady  to  stay  there  until  after 
'commencement.'  It  was  arranged  that  we  were  to 
have  a  fishing  party  of  young  ladies  and  students, 
and  I  had  made  a  most  pleasant  engagement  for 
the  occasion.  On  the  day  of  the  fishing  party  some 
of  the  young  ladies,  including  the  one  with  whom 
I  had  made  the  engagement  of  the  day,  said  to  me 
that  the  young  lady  whom  I  have  mentioned  was 
very  diffident,  and  they  told  me  that  none  of  the 
other  young  men  would  agree  to  be  her  escort  for 
the  day,  and  that  I  must  break  my  engagement 
and  go  with  her  and  make  her  have  a  nice  time. 
While  I  felt  bitterly  disappointed,  I  recognized 
that  selecting  me  as  her  escort  was  a  compliment 
to  me.  I  was  introduced  to  her  and  soon  saw  that 
she  appeared  to  be  a  country  girl,  sensible  enough 
in  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  society  ways  and  society  talk. 
We  walked  along  with  the  other  company,  all   of 


whom  were  having  funny  and  delightful  times.  1 
tried  all  the  arts  of  conversation  that  I  knew  any- 
thing about,  and  every  scheme  I  had  ever  heard  of, 
to  amuse  the  young  lady,  but  she  seemed  as  unap- 
preciative  as  a  Sphynx.  I  found  a  most  beautiful 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and,  putting  some 
dried  herrings  on  our  hooks,  I  pitched  them  into 
the  water,  and,  after  awhile,  fished  mine  out  and 
ate  it  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  bring  a  smile  of  in- 
terest to  her  face.  After  an  hour  or  more  I  finally 
despaired  of  entertaining  her  and  made  some  very 
natural  commonplace  remark,  and  she  made  some 
remark  about  what  I  had  said  that  v/as  sensible 
enough,  but  was  not  at  all  in  society  style.  I  was 
careful  not  to  show  my  feeling  of  exultation  that  I 
had  at  least  elicited  an  idea  from  her,  and  after 
awhile  I  said  some  other  commonplace,  and  she 
seemed  again  to  be  interested  in  what  I  had  sug- 
gested and  replied  to  that,  and  I  indorsed  some 
part  of  what  she  said  and  objected  to  the  other.  I 
found  that  she  was  willing  to  talk  about  anything 
that  required  thinking.  By  degrees  we  got  into  a 
conversation  that  grew  more  interesting  to  me  the 
longer  she  talked,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  sentence 
of  anything  amusing  or  anything  else  other  than 
the  commonplace  dictates  of  sound  reason.  I  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  her  peculiar  style, 
and  when,  hours  afterward,  time  came  for  us  to  go 
home,  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  do  anything  that 
would  stop  her  most  interesting  talk,  that  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  marvelous  maturity  of  thought 
for  one  so  young. 

"We  walked  along  home  to  where  she  was  visit- 
ing, saying  very  little  as  we  went,  and  to  others 
appearing,  doubtless,  to  have  had  a  dull  time ;  but 
I  had  enjoyed  it,  and,  in  her  peculiar  way,  she 
seemed  to  have  done  the  same.  That  was  Rebecca 
Harding,  who  married  Mr.  Davis,  became  promi- 
nent as  a  magazine  writer  and  novelist  and  is  the 
mother  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  of  Harper's 
Magazine  and  otherwise  prominent  in  American 
literature." 


A  PLEASING  THOUGHT. 

They  speak  most  truly  who  do  say 

We  have  no  writing-folk  to-day 

Like  those  whose  names,  in  days  gone  by, 

Upon  the  scroll  of  fame  stood  high. 

And  when  I  think  of  Smollett's  tales, 

Of  waspish  Pope's  ill-natured  rails, 

Of  Fielding  dull,  of  Sterne  too  free, 

Of  Swift's  uncurbed  indecency, 

Of  Dr.  Johnson's  bludgeon-wit, 

I  must  confess  I'm  glad  of  it ! 

— J.  K.  Bangs. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.* 

Some  six  years  before  he  died,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  gave  his  family  a  sealed  paper  to  be 
opened  after  his  death.  It  contained  a  request  that 
his  letters  should  be  edited  and  his  Hfe  written  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  The  wish  of  the  dead  author  has 
been  partially  carried  out,  and  his  letters  have 
been  selected  and  edited  by  his  friend.  Steven- 
son's further  desire  that  Colvin  should  write  his 
biography  has  been  thwarted  by  his  friend's  lack  of 
leisure,  and  the  biography  is  now  being  prepared 
by  Stevenson's  cousin,  Graham  Balfour.  An  inde- 
pendent biography  is  now  announced  in  England 
by  another  hand,  but  it  is  without  the  advantages 
of  Stevenson's  literary  remains  and  without  the 
sanction  of  his  family. 

In  selecting  his  editor  Stevenson  chose  wisely. 
Mr.  Colvin  has  accomplished  his  difHcult  task  with 
due  reticence,  and  yet  without  undue  suppression. 
He  has  divided  the  letters  into  groups  or  periods 
of  years,  preceding  each  one  by  a  brief  introduc- 
tion designed  to  make  nicknames,  allusions,  and 
catch-words  intelligible. 

The  years  which  Stevenson  spent  in  California, 
his  Pacific  voyages  and  his  life  in  Samoa  are  of 
pecuHar  interest  here.  Apropos  of  the  Monterey 
letters,  here  is  an  instance  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion, evolved  by  Stevenson's  strange  story,  "The 
Pavilion  on  the  Links."  Although  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  on  the  Scottish  coast,  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  while  reading  the  story,  was  haunted 
persistently  by  recollections  of  the  coast  at  Mon- 
terey. He  has  read  the  story  several  times  and  in- 
variably Cypress  Point,  Carmel  Bay,  and  Point 
Pinos  rise  up  before  him.  Now  from  these  letters 
he  learns  that  the  story  was  written  there.  Steven- 
son wove  into  his  story  some  of  the  color  of  the 
sand  dunes  and  the  wind-swept  waste  of  Mon- 
terey. 

Aside  from  the  details  concerning  Stevenson's 
life  and  travels  there  is  in  these  letters  much  mat- 
ter about  his  Hterary  work.  In  fact,  the  letters  are 
a  running  commentary  upon  his  stories,  his  essays, 
and  his  romances.  To  the  lovers  of  Stevenson,  if 
his  stories  are  interesting,  how  much  more  inter- 
esting they  become  when  one  may  read  in  these 
letters  how  they  were  made. 

For  it  was  Stevenson  who  in  our  days  revived 
the  ancient  art  of  story-telling.  A  number  of  years 
ago  the  Argofiaiit  reprinted  an  occasional    story 


•  The  tetters  of  Robert  touis  Stevenson  to  His  Family  and  Friends. 
Selected  atid  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  Sidney  Colviu. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  price,  $5.00. 


from  the  English  magazines,  coming  from  a  new 
writer.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  was 
"Thrawn  Janet" — an  uncanny  Scotch  story  of  a 
woman  possessed  of  a  devil.  It  was  unsigned. 
Others  followed — also  unsigned,  A  number  of 
these  we  reprinted — not  knowing  who  the  writer 
was,  but  convinced  that  they  were  from  the  same 
hand.  Among  these  earlier  stories  were  "Will  of 
the  Mill,"  "The  Treasure  of  Franchard,"  "The  Sire 
de  Maletroit's  Door,"  and  the  "Pavilion  on  the 
Links."  It  was  gratifying  to  find,  when  these  and 
other  stories  appeared  in  book  form  over  the  name 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  that  we  had  been  cor- 
rect in  our  judgment — to-wit,  that  they  were  all 
from  the  same  pen. 

Upon  our  shelves  there  stand  a  score  of  vol- 
umes, which  include  the  stories,  the  essays,  and  the 
poems  of  Stevenson,  When  his  collected  works 
appeared,  the  essays,  too,  turned  out  to  be  old 
friends.  They  appeared  anonymously  in  the  pages 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  magazines.  Who  could 
forget  such  charming  sketches  as  "Crabbed  Age 
and  Youth,"  "On  Falling  in  Love,"  "Talks  and 
Talkers,"  "A  Gossip  on  Romance,"  "A  Pennv 
Plain  and  Two  Pence  Colored,"  "Samuel  Pepys," 
and  "Francois  Villon,  Student,  Poet,  and  House- 
breaker?" Of  his  poems  we  can  only  say,  as  an 
English  reviewer  said  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
that  we  prefer  his  poetic  prose  to  his  prosaic  poe- 
try. 

But  it  is  by  the  charm  of  his  stories  that  he  has 
most  moved  the  world.  It  took  time.  Stevenson 
cannot  be  said  to  have  won  the  public  ear  until  he 
published  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  his  best  work.  But  it  was  the  work 
that  won  the  most  attention.  It  was  a  little  irri- 
tating to  one  who  knew  and  loved  his  Stevenson — 
who  had  made  the  "Inland  Voyage"  with  him,  who 
had  fied  with  him  and  errant  Prince  Otto,  who  had 
sailed  with  him  in  the  stanch  schooner  Hispaniola 
to  Treasure  Island,  who  had  wandered  through 
miles  of  gas-lit  London  streets  with  him  and 
Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia — it  was  irritating,  we 
say,  to  such  a  one  to  be  asked :  "Oh,  have  you 
read  'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde?'  It's  by  a  new 
writer,  Stevenson,  and  it's  not  half  bad."  But  such 
was  the  experience  of  many  of  his  early  admirers, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  vogue  won  by  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  that  Stevenson  ceased  to  be 
a  struggling  author.  Yet  some  of  his  most  charm- 
ing work  was  done  before  that  book  appeared. 

One  of  the  striking  phases  of  Stevenson's  art 
is  his  power  of  materializing  his  pictures,  so  to 
speak.    A  recent  writer  has  said  that  whenever  he 
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thinks  of  "Treasure  Island,"  he  can  always  see  the 
scene  where  on'^-legged  Long  John  Silver  kills 
Sailor  Tom  on  Treasure  island.  They  are  talking, 
and  Silver  tries  to  win  Tom  over  to  the  mutineers : 

"'Silver,'  said  Tom,  and  his  voice  shook,  like  a 
taut  rope,  '  as  sure  as  God  sees  me,  I'd  sooner  lose 
my  hand.     If  I  turn  agin  my  dooty ' 

"And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  noise.  Far  away,  out  in  the  marsh,  there 
arose  a  sound  like  the  cry  of  anger,  then  one  horrid, 
long-drawn  scream.  The  rocks  reechoed  it  a  score 
of  times;  the  whole  troop  of  marsh-birds  rose, 
darkening  heaven  with  a  simultaneous  whirr  ;  and 
long  after  that  death-5^ell  was  still  ringing  in  my 
brain,  silence  had  reestablished  its  empire,  and 
only  the  rustle  of  the  redescending  birds  and  the 
boom  of  the  distant  surges  disturbed  the  languor  of 
the  afternoon. 

"Tom  had  leaped  at  the  sound,  like  a  horse  at 
the  spur ;  but  Silver  had  not  winked  an  eye.  He 
stood  where  he  was,  resting  lightly  on  his  crutch, 
watching  his  companion  like  a  snake  about  to 
spring. 

"'John  Silver,'  said  the  other,  'in  heaven's 
name  tell  me  what  was  that  ?  ' 

"'That?'  returned  Silver,  smiling  away,  but 
warier  than  ever,  his  eye  a  mere  pin-point  in  his 
big  face,  but  gleaming  like  a  crumb  of  glass. 
'  That?     Oh,  I  reckon  that'll  be  Alan. ' 

"'Alan!'  cried  Tom.  'Then  rest  his  soul. for  a 
true  seaman.  And  as  for  you,  John  Silver,  long 
you've  been  a  mate  of  mine,  but  you're  a  mate  of 
mine  no  more.  If  I  die  like  a  dog,  I'll  die  in  my 
dooty.  You've  killed  Alan,  have  you?  Kill  me, 
too,  if  you  can.     But  I  defies  you. ' 

"And  with  that  he  turned  his  back  and  set  off 
walking  for  the  beach.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
go  far.  With  a  cr)-,  John  seized  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  whipped  the  crutch  out  of  his  arm-pit,  and 
sent  that  uncouth  missile  hurling  through  the  air. 
It  struck  poor  Tom,  point  foremost,  in  the  middle 
of  his  back.  His  hands  flew  up,  he  gave  a  sort  of 
gasp,  and  fell.  Silver,  agile  as  a  monke}^  even 
without  leg  or  crutch,  was  on  the  top  of  him  the 
next  moment,  and  had  twice  buried  his  knife  up  to 
the  hilt  in  that  defenseless  body.  From  my  place 
of  ambush,  I  could  hear  him  pant  aloud  as  he 
struck  the  blow^s. 

' '  For  the  next  little  while  the  whole  world  swam 
away  from  before  me  in  a  whirling  mist :  Silver  and 
the  birds,  and  the  tall  Spy-glass  hill-top,  going 
round  and  round  and  topsj^-turvej'  before  my  e3'es, 
and  all  manner  of  bells  ringing,  and  distant  voices 
shouting  in  my  ear. 


' '  When  I  came  again  to  myself.  Silver  had  pulled 
himself  together,  his  crutch  under  his  arm,  his  hat 
upon  his  head.  Just  before  him  Tom  lay  motion- 
less upon  the  sward  ;  but  the  murderer  minded  him 
not  a  whit,  cleansing  his  blood-stained  knife  the 
while  upon  a  wisp  of  grass.  Everything  else  was 
unchanged,  the  sun  still  shining  mercilessly  as  the 
steaming  marsh  and  the  tall  pinnacle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  I  could  scarce  persuade  myself  that  a 
human  life  had  been  cruelly  cut  short  a  moment 
since  before  my  eyes." 

Another  vivid  scene  is  that  aboard  the  brig 
Covenant,  where  Alan  Breck  defends  the  round- 
house door  with  his  dirk  and  claymore  against 
Captain  Hoseason  and  his  entire  crew  armed  with 
cutlasses.  So,  too,  is  the  scene  on  the  heather, 
where  Alan  and  David  have  a  bitter  quarrel,  al- 
though the  red-coats  are  after  them,  a  price  upon 
their  heads  as  the  supposed  murderers  of  "The 
Red  Fox,"  Colin  Roy  Campbell,  kinsman  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Argyle. 

If  the  scenes  are  vivid,  so  are  the  personages 
lifelike  in  Stevenson's  stories.  They  stand  out 
from  the  page  in  high  relief.  No  book  of  his 
should  ever  be  illustrated.  No  artist  can  ever  pic- 
ture to  the  eye  Stevenson's  creations  as  the  reader 
pictures  them  upon  the  camera  of  the  brain.  And 
what  marked  types  of  human  beings  live,  and 
speak,  and  move  throughout  his  pages !  Dreamy 
Prince  Otto,  who  reigned  over  the  by-gone  state 
of  Grunewald ;  red-nosed  Doctor  Gotthold,  very 
fond  of  books  and  inordinately  fond  of  Rhein  wine, 
cousin  and  friend  of  Otto  of  Grunewald ;  the  Prin- 
cess Seraphina,  loved  of  Otto;  the  Countess  von 
Rosen,  who  has  the  ichor  of  conspiracy  in  her 
blood ;  David  Balfour,  "of  Shaws,"  canny  Scot, 
prudent,  cautious,  yet  honorable  and  brave  withal ; 
Alan  Breck  Stewart,  who  never  failed  to  sneer  at 
David's  title  "of  Shaws"  when  they  were  alone,  but 
who,  when  introducing  him,  "rang  it  out  like  a 
herald ;"  Squire  Trelawney,  Dr.  Livesey,  and  Cap- 
tain Smollett,  stout-hearted  Cornishmen  all ;  Billy 
Bones,  Black  Dog,  Israel  Hands,  and  Pew,  the 
blind  pirate ;  Long  John  Silver,  with  his  "black 
heart  and  smiling,  blonde  face ;"  Ben  Gunn,  who 
has  been  marooned  for  years  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  and  who  spends  his  nights  dreaming  of 
civilization  and  cheese — principally  of  cheese ;  Dr. 
Desprez  and  Mme.  Desprez,  in  "The  Treasure  of 
Franchard" — that  genial  doctor,  who  drank  daily 
at  dinner  half  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy  plus  one 
glass,  while  madame  drank  the  other  half  of  the 
bottle,  minus  one  glass — that  dear  doctor,  who 
grew  pettish  if  she  took  the  extra  glass;  Will  o' 
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the  Mill,  who  spent  his  life  watching  the  river  go 
toward  the  sea,  "where  the  great  cities  are" — Will, 
who  thought  he  loved  pretty  Marjory,  but  never 
thought  to  tell  her  so;  and  last,  but  not  least. 
Theophilus  Goodall,  of  the  Bohemian  Cigar  Divan 
in  Rupert  street,  Soho,  once  the  debonair  Prince 
Florizel,  Lord  of  Seaboard  Bohemia. 

But  the  list  would  be  long  were  we  to  continue. 
There  are  few  women  in  it.  Catriona,  the  Prin- 
cess Seraphina,  Miss  Grant,  Uma — they  are  shad- 
ows compared  to  the  men.  Stevenson  believed 
that  this  is  a  man's  world.  By  preference  he  wrote 
of  rovers.  The  commonplace  people  who  sit  down 
and  live  commonplace  Hves,  and  do  the  same 
things  every  day,  did  not  please  him.  He  speaks 
of  them  somewhere  as  "anemic  and  tailorish  per- 
sons." Dislike  begets  dislike.  As  he  did  not  hke 
them,  they  did  not  like  him.  "Anemic  and  tailor- 
ish persons"  do  not  like  the  works  of  Stevenson. 

But  he  was  a  strong  and  virile  writer,  and  he 
founded  a  school.  For  there  was  a  gangrene  eat- 
ing into  modern  fiction — a  thing  called  realism — 
something  typified  by  Flaubert,  Zola  and  the 
Brothers  Goncourt  in  France,  George  Moore  and 
his  school  in  GreatBritain,  andHowells  and  James 
in  America.  These  prophets  sang  a  dirge  over  the 
death  of  romance.  The  Anglo-American  branch 
of  the  brotherhood  wrote  volumes  in  which  noth- 
ing in  particular  occurred.  The  followers  of  the 
Zola  clique  of  this  cult,  headed  by  Mr.  George 
Moore  in  Great  Britain,  carried  their  "realism"  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  times  it  afifected  the  stomach 
instead  of  the  heart.  Zola,  as  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries crisply  expressed  it,  became  the  apostle 
of  "ce  qui  pue."  It  was  at  this  period  of  danger  to 
letters  that  Stevenson's  romances  came  before  a 
weary  and  a  waiting  world.  The  old  love  of  the 
story  in  the  human  heart — that  love  which  can 
never  be  extinguished  by  unnumbered  Howellses, 
by  innumerable  Jameses — sprang  at  once  to  Hfe. 
The  success  of  Stevenson  inspired  others.  To-day 
the  most  successful  English-speaking  writers  are 
the  band  of  younger  men  who  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Stevenson.  It  is  remarkable,  in  read- 
ing these  letters,  to  see  how  valiantly  Stevenson 
struggled  against  disease.  From  them  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  he  did 
not  suffer.  That  his  work  should  be  so  copious, 
so  healthy,  and  so  virile,  when  he  himself  was  al- 
ways a  semi-invalid,  often  an  invalid,  and  not  sel- 
dom at  death's  door,  is  indeed  matter  for  marvel. 

This  fine  writer,  whom  posterity  will  call  great, 
died  in  the  South  Seas  through  which  he  had  sailed 
for  so  many  thousand  miles.    He  tells  in  one  of  his 


own  stories  of  Death  coming  in  the  night  for  one 
who  did  not  expect  him.  "One  of  the  servants 
awoke,  and  heard  the  noise  of  horses  pawing  be- 
fore he  dropped  asleep  again;  all  down  the  valley 
that  night  there  was  a  rushing  as  of  a  smooth  and 
steady  wind  descending  toward  the  plain;  and 
when  the  world  rose  next  morning  sure  enough 
Will  had  at  last  gone  upon  his  travels.'"  So  death 
came  to  him.  For,  much  as  he  had  suffered  from 
disease  these  letters  show  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  summons  when  it  came. 

Always  in  his  letters,  as  in  one  of  his  books,  he 
speaks  with  affection  of  the  sea.  "I  have  never," 
he  says,  "seen  the  sea  quiet  around  the  island.  The 
sun  might  blaze  overhead,  the  air  be  without  a 
breath,  the  surface  smooth  and  blue,  but  still  great 
rollers  would  be  running  along  all  the  coast,  thun- 
dering and  thundering  by  day  and  night." 

So  will  the  breakers  beat  and  the  surges  roll 
around  the  island  where  he  made  his  home  and 
where  will  rest  his  bones.  From  the  top  of  Mount 
Pela,  where  lies  his  grave,  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  beach,  he  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  its  surge  and  thunder  will  lull 
him  to  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep.  —  Argonaut. 


A  WONDERFUL  BOOK. 

The  Chinese  almanac  is  the  most  largely  circu- 
lated publication  in  the  world,  the  copies  printed 
and  sold  yearly  reaching  several  millions.  It  is 
printed  at  Pekin  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  emperor, 
no  other  almanac  being  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
that  country.  Although  containing  reliable  astro- 
nomical information,  its  chief  mission  is  to  give 
full  and  accurate  information  for  selecting  lucky 
places  for  performing  all  the  acts,  great  and  small, 
of  every-day  life.  And  as  every  act  of  life  in 
China,  however  trivial,  depends  for  its  success  on 
the  time  in  which  and  the  direction  (point  of  com- 
pass) toward  which  it  is  done  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  one  should  have  correct 
information  at  all  times  available  to  enable  him  so 
to  order  his  life  as  to  avoid  bad  luck  and 
calamity  and  secure  good  luck  and  prosperity. 
So  great  is  the  native  faith  in  its  infallibility 
that  not  long  since  the  Chinese  minister  to 
Germany  refused  to  siil  on  a  day  which  had  been 
appointed  because  it  was  declared  in  the  almanac 
to  be  unlucky. — Cincitmati  Enquirer. 

* 

Good  books,  like  good  friends,  are  few  and 
chosen  ;  the  more  select  the  more  enjoyable. 

—  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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A  newspaper  in  New  York  betrayed  the  other 
day  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  possibly,  after 
all,  the  island  of  Manhattan  is  not  the  literary  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States.  That  suggestion  may 
cause  some  agitation  among  New  Yorkers,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  much  care  where  it  is.  Certain- 
ly there  will  be  no  panic  outside  the  island,  because 
no  one  in  the  "provinces"  ever  suspected  Nev\' 
York  possessed  the  distinction.  Some  Bostonians 
a  few  years  ago,  while  admitting  that  a  reaction 
probably  would  succeed  the  current  period  of  de- 
centralization, remarked  the  possibility  of  any  one 
foretelling  where  the  next  literary  center  would 
be,  and  to  emphasize  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
he  added  that  for  all  we  knew  it  might  be  Indian- 
apolis. That  seemed  at  the  time  a  grotesque  feat 
of  the  imagination,  but  is  the  contingency  as  wild- 
ly and  humorously  improbable  to-day,  when  we 
see  Indiana  authors  commanding  a  larger  audi- 
ence for  the  products  of  their  pen  than  the  book 
writers  of  any  other  State,  from  imperial  New 
York  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Union? 

Lew  Wallace  is  an  Indianian  by  birth  and  life- 
long residence,  and  his  "Ben  Hur"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  every  language  of  Europe  and  into 
Arabic  and  Japanese  beside,  while  its  American 
sale  has  passed  a  total  of  1,200,000  copies,  rivaling 
in  this  respect  the  record  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  wide  popularity  of  "When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower"  is  generally  known.  It  was  written  by 
Charles  Major,  a  country  lawyer  of  Indiana,  on 
idle  Sunday  afternoons.  Booth  Tarkington,  an- 
other Indianian,  has  in  a  short  time  put  forth  two 
books,  "A  Gentleman  From  Indiana"  and  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,"  both  of  which  have  had  an  un- 
usual popular  success.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is 
still  another  Indianian,  and  what  other  verse  writ- 
ten in  America  in  the  past  dozen  years  has  had  as 
many  readers  as  his?  George  Ade's  books,  as  we 
all  know,  have  given  the  press  a  good  deal  to  do, 
and  he,  too,  is  an  Indianian  by  birth  and  education. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  mere  quantitative  meas- 
ures, but  none  other  safely  could  be  applied  to 
such  recent  work  in  the  field  of  literature.  Time 
alone  is  the  arbiter  of  quality  in  all  book-making. 

Even  the  Indianians  themselves,  in  their  pitch 
of  honest  pride,  are  not  yet  venturing  to  boast 
that  this  remarkable  vogue  of  their  local  writers 
has  drawn  around  Indianapolis  the  sacred  circle  of 
literary  primacy,  or  that  their  capitol  dome  is  the 
axis  of  the  universe.  That  they  are,  however,  be- 
coming somewhat  conscious  of  their  position,  any 


wayfaring  man  may  see  by  turning  the  pages  of  the 
modest  and  interesting  book  by  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, entitled  "The  Hoosiers,"  which  virtually  is  an 
Indiana  anthology.  It  is  an  imposing  array  which 
Mr.  Nicholson  assembles  around  the  standard  of 
Hoosier  literature.  He  goes  far  back  in  his  quest 
for  the  earliest  writers  and  writings, and  it  is  some- 
what disappointing  to  miss  in  his  review  the  tragic 
muse  of  the  Congressman  of  long  ago,  who  blew 
his  brains  out  immediately  after  penning  these 
lines: 

Here  lies  a  man  who  loved  his  friends 
His  God,  his  country  and  Vincennes. 

Few  indeed,  however,  slip  through  the  fine 
sieve  of  this  reviewer's  memory. 

Joaquin  Miller  and  John  Hay,  both  native  In- 
dianians; Edward  and  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  the  Century,  and 
Roswell  Smith,  the  founder  of  that  magazine ; 
John  James  Piatt,  poet  and  early  colleague  of 
Howells ;  Mary  Hartwell,  Catherwood,  John 
Clark  Ridpath  and  General  Henry  B.  Carrington 
are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Nicholson  among  the 
products  of  his  State,  either  through  birth  or  resi- 
dence. Nor  does  he  overlook  the  suggestive  fact 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  passed  nine  years  of  his 
formulative  period  in  Indiana.  Maurice  Thomp- 
son receives  from  him  a  deservedly  warm  appre- 
ciation as  another  fellow-Indianian,  and  he  gives 
an  entire  chapter  to  Crawfordsville,  "the  Hoosier 
Athens,"  which,  besides  being  that  of  Wallace  and 
lately  of  Thompson,  is  the  home  of  Caroline  V. 
Brown,  author  of    "  Knights  in  Fustian.  " 

It  seems  strange  that  even  the  politicians  in 
Indiana  should  be  attentive  to  literature,  or  rather 
that  the  exigent  politics  of  that  chronically  doubt- 
ful State  should  permit  such  a  diversion.  Never- 
theless, Hugh  McCulloch,  an  Indiana  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinets  of  three  Presidents, 
has  left  us  a  most  readable  record  of  his  observa- 
tions in  "Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century ;" 
George  W.  Julian,  a  war-time  leader  in  Congress, 
wrote  the  "Life  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Per- 
sonal Recollections ;"  William  Dudley  Foulke  has 
given  us  a  biography  of  Oliver  P.  Morton;  Rich- 
ard W.  Thompson  turned  book  writer  in  his  old 
age ;  Benjamin  Harrison  has  presented  an  attrac- 
tive story  of  "This  Country  of  Ours,"  and  within 
a  few  months  John  W.  Foster,  an  Indiana  diplo- 
mat, Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  abroad,  has 
presented  a  worthy  volume  on  "A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy." 

General  Harrison's  contributions  to  literature, 
moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the  covers  of  his  one 
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book.    The  most  finished  orator  in  American  poli-  learned  to  cipher  and    compose,    evolving    there, 

tical  life  to-day  is  not  dependent  upon  book  writ-  among  other  things,  this  prophecy    of    his    own 

ing  for  a  literary  reputation,  although  Mr.  Nichol-  career : 

son  apparently  did  not  think  of  this.    He  did  not.  "  Good  boys  who  to  their  book  apply 

however,  neglect  the  undoubted  oratorical  powers  Will  be  great  men  by  and  by." 

of  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  who  was  the  father  of  a  A  community  from  which  such  a    man    could 

local  school  of  eloquence  which  was  so  irresistible  emerge  onto  the  broad  stage  of  the  world  is    re- 

before  juries  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  felt  ^^^"^^^  ^'"^"^  reproach  without  this    further    evi- 

under  the  necessity  of  repealing  a  statute  giving  to  |^^"^^  °^  itsjntellectual  fertility  which  it  is  afford 

the  defense  the  privilege  of  making  the  closing  ad-  ^           y- 

dress  in  criminal  trials.  * 

The  source  of  the  creative  talent  which  is  so  THE  POPULAR  NOVEL  ERA. 
clearly  distinguishing  Indiana  at  this  time  is  not  j^^  j^j^  ^^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^p^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^,j^_ 
easy  to  find.  The  familiar  term  Hoosier  has  not  Howells  has  voiced  the  sentiments  of  a  great  many 
been  applied  to  the  State  in  a  spirit  of  neighborly  ijterary  and  thinking  people  when  he  declares  that 
admiration.  Any  joke  has  been  lawful  and  wel-  the  era  of  the  half-million-copies  novel  is  but  a 
come  currency  if  passed  at  her  expense.  Socially  transition  one  connecting  a  period  when  reading 
she  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  superior  pre-  was  done  by  the  few  with  a  future  time  when  read- 
tensions  of  the  Kentuckians,  while  her  material  ing  with  discernment  will  be  done  by  the  many, 
prosperity  never  has  been  as  abounding  as  in  Illi-  The  popular  book,  all  thinking  people  reaHze,  is 
nois  on  the  one  side,  Ohio  on  the  other  and  Michi-  not  necessarily  a  good  book,  and  the  advertise- 
gan  above  her.  Even  more  surprising,  Mr.  Nichol-  ment  of  the  publisher  that  a  novel  has  sold  into  the 
son  tells  us  that  a  line  drawn  across  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  does  not  stamp  it  as  one  of 
through  Crawfordsville  would  mark  the  northern  literary  merit.  Yet  the  reign  of  the  popular  and 
limit  of  most  of  the  artistic  activity  in  Indiana.  In  ephemeral  book  does  not  mean  a  degeneration  of 
other  words,  it  manifests  itself  not  in  the  compar-  literary  taste.  As  Mr.  Howells  says,  we  must  not 
atively  progressive  and  prosperous  upper  end  of  think  the  lovers  of  a  half-million-copy  novel  are 
the  State,  but  in  what  is  materially  the  more  back--  ^^/^^^"^  lovers  of  Hawthorne,  or  George  Eliot,  or 

J  ,    ,.  ^,           xi               i           u     c     u:^u  .^^,^  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.    The  most  part  of  them  never 

ward  half,  the  southern  part,  much  of  which  some  ,         ,     ,    ,                      ttt             ;•, 

,     ,                    J   J                ., J                 r       t  -4.  heard  of  those  men.     we  may  liken  our  immeas- 

people  have  regarded  as  a  wilderness    of    white-  ,  ,       ,         ,         ., , 

,       ,          .                         J               ,  .  urable  mental  level  to  the  wild,  uncultivated  prai- 

cappers,  lynchers,  fever,  ague  and  poor  whites.  .                        1  •  1        1                 1      •     .        1    \    v 

^^      '   ■'                            ox  j.jg  country,  which,  when  men  begin  to    plant    it 

Lower  Indiana,  Uke  Egypt  in  lower  Illinois,  with  trees,  they  first  plant  with  the  coarse,  rank 
was  settled  almost  wholly  by  immigrants  from  the  cottonwood.  After  a  generation  or  two  of  cotton- 
old  slave  States.  A  New  Englander  there  is  about  wood,  they  can  grow  oaks  and  elms  and  maples  on 
as  rare  as  a  white  blackbird.  The  native  wood-  the  prairie,  but  not  at  first.  You  may  be  sure  that 
land,  as  well  as  the  latitude,  was  uncongenial,  un-  the  plains  m  which  the  literary  cottonwoods  now 
inviting  to  the  northern  homeseeker,  but  perfectly  Ao^nsh  have  never  grown  oaks  or  elms  or  maples. 


suited  to  the  Southern  pioneer,  who  frolicked    in 
the  rude  contest  with  the  wild  forest.     Into  thar 


Up  to  the  time  the  readers  of  the  recent  successes 
began  to  read  them  they  had  read  dime  novels  and 

story  papers,  or  they  went  to  the  theaters.     And 

country  Abraham  Lincoln  came  as  a  little  lad,  and      .1  •       .  •      ^i        r  1        r  1  r       ^i 

•^  this  stage  is,  therefore,  a  hopeful  one,  for  these 

there  grew  to  manhood.     In  a  large  measure  he  ^^^^^  ^^^j^j^  ^^^^^  illiteracy  a  wide  area  of    hu- 

may  be  claimed  as  another  product  of  Indiana,  al-  j^^^^^j^y  ^^^  .^ju  convert  them  finally  into  fields  of 

though  Kentucky  was  his  birthplace  and    Illinois  genuine  literature.     And  so  the    popular    novel, 

the  scene  of  his  political  strife.    It  was  before  a  fire  while  it  has  its  dangers,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hopeful 

of  Indiana  logs  that  he  stretched  his  gaunt  figure  sign,  and  it  gives  fair  promise  for  the  future.— 

and    devoured   the    Bible,   "Pilgrim's    Progress,"  Taw?i  and  Country. 

"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Aesop's  Fables,"  "A  Historv  * 

oftheUnitedStates,"  a  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  ^o   book   that   will   not    improve    by    repeated 

the  statutes  of  his  adopted  State,  and  it  was  on  the  readings  deserves  to  be  read  at  all. 

hewn  logs  of  the  walls  of  an  Indiana  cabin  that  he  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Henry  James  was  once  praising  the  work  of  a 
fellow-author.  "You  are  very  kind  to  him,"  said 
some  one  present,  "for  he  says  very  unpleasant 
things  about  your  work."  "Ah,"  said  Mr.  James, 
"but,  then,  both  of  us  may  be  wrong!" 

* 

At  a  dinner  party  a  young  man  was  once  talk- 
ing rather  foolishly  about  Darwin  and  his  books, 
speaking  very  contemptuously  of  them,  and  he 
said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce) : 
"My  lord,  have  you  read  Darwin's  last  book  on 
the  'Descent  of  Man'?"  "Yes,  I  have,"  said  the 
bishop;  whereupon  the  young  man  continued: 
"What  nonsense  it  is,  talking  of  our  being  de- 
scended from  apes !  Besides,  I  can't  see  the  use  of 
such  stuff.  I  can't  see  what  difference  it  would 
make  to  me  if  my  grandfather  was  an  ape."  "No," 
the  bishop  replied,  "I  don't  see  that  it  would ;  but 
it  must  have  made  an  amazing  difference  to  your 
grandmother  I"  The  young  man  had  no  more  to 
say.  * 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  dreamily  strolling 
along  toward  his  home  in  Cambridge,  one  unusual- 
ly beautiful  night.  Slowly,  with  serene,  queenly 
majesty,  a  full  moon  was  ascending  her  "azure 
throne,"  pouring  her  lavish  Hght  over  all  things 
and  softening  into  semblances  of  beauty  even  the 
ugly  outlines  of  the  conventional  domestic  archi- 
tecture round  about.  Duly  illuminated  by  the 
loveliness  of  the  spectacle,  the  poet,  as  he  passed 
by  the  house  of  the  estimable  brother-man  who 
supplied  meat  to  him  regularly  for  a  slight  con- 
sideration of  profit,  noticed  that  valuable  citizen 
leaning  on  his  fence  and  gazing  up  in  a  kind  of 
rapt  way.  It  pleased  Lowell  to  think  that  the 
butcher's  immortal  soul  was  bathing  itself  in  the 
flood  of  semi-spiritual  moonlight,  and,  pausing,  he 
remarked:  "What  a  beautiful  night  it  is,  neigh- 
bor I"  "Yes,  Mr.  Lowell,  I  was  just  a-thinkin'  what 
a  bully  night  for  a  slaughterin'  this  would  be !" 
"Of  course,  of  course,'  gasped  the  poet,  beating  .i 
hasty  retreat. 

Augustus  Hare  tells  an  amusing  story  of  one 
of  his  visits  to  Rome.  He  had  convoyed  his  little 
flock,  which  included  at  least  one  live  prince, 
through  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  and  had  gath- 
ered them  near  the  forum,  when  he  observed  .1 
stranger  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  party 
"looking  more  and  more  angry  every  minute."  At 
length  this  interloper  could  stand  Mr.  Hare  no 
longer.    He  burst  forth   in   denunciations.      "All 


that  this  person  has  been  telling  you,"  he  informed 
the  party  in  a  loud  voice,  "about  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  he  has  had  the  effrontery  to  relate  to  you 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  You  will  be  astonished, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  hear  that  it  is  taken  word 
for  word — word  for  word,  without  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgment— from  Mr.  Hare's  'Walks  in 
Rome.'  "  "All  I  said,'  says  Mr.  Hare,  was:  "Oh, 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  anybody  in  the  world  who  would  de- 
fend my  interests  so  kindly.  I  am  Augustus  Hare." 
It  was  a  magnificent  moment. 

When  Tennyson  was  nearing  sixty    years    of 

age,  and  his  fame  might  fairly  be  assumed  to   be 

worldwide,  Edward  Moxon,  the  publisher,  decided 

to  approach  Gustave  Dore  and  commission  him  to 

illustrate  the  "Idylls  of  the  King."    After  Dore  had 

considered  the  proposal,  he  asked:     "Who,  then, 

is  this  M.  Tennyson?" 

* 

A  little  New  Zealand  girl  recently  wrote  to  ask 
Mark  Twain  if  his  real  name  was  Clemens.  She 
knew  better,  she  said,  because  Clemens  was  the 
man  who  sold  patent  medicine.  She  hoped  not,  for 
she  liked  the  name  of  Mark.  Why,  Mark  Antony 
was  in  the  Bible!  Her  letter  delighted  its  recipi- 
ent. "As  Mark  Antony  has  got  into  the  Bible," 
Mr.  Clemens  characteristicaly  remarked,  in  telling 

about  it,  "I  am  not  without  hopes  myself." 

* 

In  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,  written  to  her  maid  Jessie,  which  has  just  been 
printed  in  London,  there  is  an  amusing  reference 
to  Carlyle  and  his  cat.    Says  Mrs.  Carlyle : 

"That  cat !  I  wish  she  w^ere  dead !  But  I  can't 
shorten  her  days,  because,  you  see,  my  poor,  dear, 
wee  dog  liked  her.  Well,  there  she  is!  And  as 
long  as  she  attends  Mr.  C.  at  his  meals  (she  doesn't 
care  a  sheaf  of  tobacco  for  him  at  any  other  time), 
so  long  will  Mr.  C.  continue  to  give  her  bits  of 
meat  and  driblets  of  milk,  to  the  ruination  of  car- 
pets and  hearthrugs !  I  have  over  and  over  again 
pointed  out  to  him  the  stains  she  had  inade,  but 
he  won't  believe  them  her  doings.  And  the  dining- 
room  carpet  was  so  old  and  ugly  that  it  wasn't 
worth  rows  with  one's  husband  about.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  nice  new  cloth  must  be  protected  against 
the  cat  abuse.  So  what  I  wish  is,  that  you  would 
shut  up  the  creature  when  Mr.  C.  has  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  tea,  and  if  he  remarks  on  .her  absence, 
say  it  was  my  express  desire.  He  has  no  idea  what 
a  selfish,  immoral,  improper  beast  she  is,  nor  what 
mischief  she  does  to  the  carpets." 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  "PUNCH,  BROTH- 
ERS, PUNCH!" 

In  the  year  1876  there  appeared  in  a  Boston 
magazine  that  famous  fragment  by  Mark  Twain, 
"Punch,  Brothers,  Punch !"  the  rhythmic  touch  of 
which  has  since  moved  round  the  world  Hke  a  wave 
of  old  ocean. 

The  fragmentary  bit  of  verse  had  a  curious 
origin,  and  the  true  story  of  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
record  in  literary  history.  Early  in  the  month  of 
April,  1875,  th^  horse-car  Hue  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  having  adopted 
the  punch  system,  posted  in  the  panels  of  their 
cars  a  card  of  information  and  instruction  to  con- 
ductors and  passengers,  both  of  whom  were  indi- 
rectly requested  to  watch  each  other.  It  read  as 
follows: 

"The  Conductor,  when  he  receives  a  fare,  must 
immediately  Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  pas- 
senger : 

"  A  Blue  Trip  Slip  for  an  8  Cents  Fare, 
A  Buff  Trip  Slip  for  a  6  Cents  Fare, 
A  Pink  Trip  Slip  for  a  3  Cents  Fare, 
For  coupon  and  transfer  tickets,  punch 
the  tickets." 

The  poesy  of  the  thing  was  discovered  almost 
as  "immediately"  as  the  conductor  "immediately" 
punched,  and  all  sorts  of  jingles  were  accommo- 
dated to  the  measure.  In  September  the  first 
poem  appeared  in  print,  and  various  versions  ap- 
peared in  New  York  and  Boston  newspapers. 

In  January,  1876,  Mark  Twain's  "Literary 
Nightmare"  appeared  with  the  following  version : 

Conductor,  when  you  receive  a  fare. 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare  ! 
A  blue  trip  slip  for  an  eight-cent  fare, 
A  buflf  trip  slip  for  a  six-cent  fare, 
A  pink  trip  slip  for  a  three-cent  fare ; 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare  ! 
CHORUS. 

Punch,  brothers  !     Punch  with  care  ! 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare  ! 

Mr.  Clemens  accompanied  his  jingle  with  the 
following  explanation : 

"I  came  across  these  jingling  rhymes  in  a 
newspaper  a  little  while  ago  and  read  them  a 
couple  of  times.  They  took  instant  and  entire 
possession  of  me.  All  through  breakfast  they 
went  waltzing  through  my  brain,  and  when,  at 
last,  I  rolled  up  my  napkin  I  could  not  tell  whether 
I  had  eaten  anything  or  not.  I  had  carefully  laid 
out  my  day's  work  the  day  before — a  thrilling 
tragedy  in  the  novel  which  I  am  writing.  I  went 
to  my  den  to  begin  my  deed  of  blood.    I  took  up 


my  pen,  but  all  I  could  get  it  to  say  was,  'Punch  in 
the  presence  of  the  passenjare.'  I  fought  hard  for 
an  hour,  but  it  was  useless.  My  head  kept  hum- 
ming, 'A  blue  trip  slip  for  an  eight-cent  fare,  a 
hufi.  trip  slip  for  a  six-cent  fare,'  and  so  on,  and  so 
on,  without  peace  or  respite.  The  day's  work  was 
ruined — I  could  see  that  plainly  enough.  I  gave, 
up  and  drifted  downtown,  and  presently  discovered 
that  my  feet  were  keeping  time  to  that  relentless 
jingle.  When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I  altered 
my  step.  But  it  did  no  good ;  those  rhymes  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  new  step  and  went 
on  harassing  me  just  as  before.  I  returned  home, 
and  suffered  all  the  afternoon ;  suffered  all  through 
an  unconscious  and  unrefreshing  dinner;  suffered 
and  cried  and  jingled  all  through  the  evening; 
went  to  bed  and  rolled,  tossed  and  jingled  right 
along  the  same  as  ever,  but  there  was  nothing 
visible  upon  the  whirling  page  except  'Punch! 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare  !'  By  sun- 
rise I  was  out  of  my  mind,  and  everybody  mar- 
veled and  was  distressed  at  the  idiotic  burden  of 
my  ravings." 

The  "Literary  Nightmare"  awakened  horse-car 
poets  throughout  the  world.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  had 
a  brief  copy  of  French  verses,  written  with  all  his 
well-known  warmth  and  melody. 

LE  CHANT  DU  CONDUCTEUR. 

Ayant  ete  paye,  le  conducteur 

Percera  en  pleine  vue  du  voyageur, 
Quand  il  recoit  trois  sous  un  coupon  vert, 
Un  coupon  jaune  pour  six  sous  c'est  I'aflFaire, 
Et  pour  huit  sous  c'est  un  coupon  couleur  — 

De  rose,  en  pleine  vue  du  voyageur. 

CHOEUR. 

Done,  percez  soigneusement,  mes  freres, 
Tout  en  pleine  vue  des  voyageurs,  etc. 

The  Western,  an  enterprising  St.  Louis  maga- 
zine, had  a  terrible  attack,  and,  addressing  "Marco 
Twain,"  it  came  out  in  a  Latin  anthem,  with  the 
following  chorus : 

Pungite,  fratres,  pungite, 
Pungite  cum  amore 
Pungite  pro  vectore 
Diligentissime  pungite. 

Away  out  in  the  wilds  of  Nevada  a  man,  who 
had  just  been  reading  the  "Literary  Nightmare," 
stepped  into  an  Austin  saloon  muttering,  "Punch, 
brothers !  punch  with  care !  punch  in  the  presence 
of  the  passenjare !"  when  a  retired  prize-fighter, 
who  was  snoozing  in  a  corner,  got  up,  and,  accost- 
ing the  nightmare  fellow,  demanded,  "Whose  ears 
are  you  going  to  punch,  you  bloody  duffer  ?"   The 
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other  fellow  tried  to  explain,  but  the  fighter  in-  said  a  single  thing  that  I  wished  unsaid."     Could 

sisted  that  he  (the  other  fellow)  had  said,  "Punch,  any  praise  be  better?     What  other  wit  ever  had 

brothers'  punch  with  care!  punch  that  big  feller  such  a  noble  thing  said  to  him? 

square  in  the  earl"  After  remarking  that  the    most    famous    wits 

Later  a  New  England    editor    said:      "Mark  were  priests-whose  names,  curiously  enough,  all 

Twain  will  sail  for  Eu'ope  on  busines  in  the  spring,  begin   like  Sydney  Smitl^s,  with  S-and  analyzing 

the  character  of  Swift,  Scarron  and    Sterne,    Mr. 
but 


If  he  plays  any  jokes  on  the  captain  there, 
And  don't  come  down  with  the  reg'ler  fare, 
The  captain'll  probably  rip  and  tear. 
And  punch  him  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare. 

—  Rodney  Blake,  in  Literary  Life. 


SYDNEY    SMITH    AS   A   WIT. 
Sydney  Smith  was  not  only  a  wit  of  the  first 


Whipple  remarks :  "To  these  may  be  added  Syd- 
ney Smith,  though  we  think  his  nature  altogether 
of  a  finer  quahty  than  that  of  any  of  the  others,  for 
he  was  placed  in  circumstances  better  adapted  to 
its  development,  and  gave  vent  to  his  talent  with- 
out outraging  decency  and  morals." 

Had  Sydney  Smith,  like  these  wits,  fired  off 
every  witty  thing  that  came  into  his  head,  and  let 
fly  at  all  game,  he  might  have  greatly  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  wit,  but  he  would  have  lost  heavily 
in  his  character  as  a  gentleman.    What  a  different 


rank,  but  (what  is  not  always  the  case  among  wits)      ^^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  p^^pj^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^_ 


a  gentleman  of  the  noblest  and  most  considerate 
character.  "Diseur  de  bons  mots,  mauvais  carac- 
tere,"  says  Pascal.  But  Smith  was  by  no  means  a 
diseur  de  bon  mots  of  this  kind.  Vicious  and  bit- 
ter things  he  never  uttered,  probably  never 
thought;  or,  if  he  did,  never  gave  utteranc  to 
them.  He  was  not  only  a  sayer  of  good  things, 
but  a  doer  of  them.  Although  a  wit,  he  never  did 
or  said  anything  unbefitting  his  clerical  profession. 


tain  toward  him!  Who  to-day  has  any  affection 
for  Swift,  Scarron,  or  Sterne?  Which  of  them  had 
anything  amiable  or  lovable  about  them?  Their 
lives,  like  their  works,  are  full  of  impurity  and 
wretchedness ;  while  the  life  of  Sydney  Smith,  like 
his  writings,  is  absolutely  pure  and  beneficent. 

On  one  occasion,  while  preaching  a  charity  ser- 
mon, he  frequently  repeated  the  assertion  that  of 
all  nations,  Englishmen  were  most  distinguished 


and,  although  a  lover  of  good  company,  he  never  for  generosity  and  for  the  love  of  their  species.  On 
neglected  his  family  or  his  friends.  Probably  no  finding  that  the  collection  was  not  equal  to  his  ex- 
man  of  his  time  ever  loved  wife  and  children,  coun-  pectations,  he  said  that  he  had  evidently  made  a 
try  and  kind,  better  than  he ;  no  man  had  more  of  mistake,  for  his  expression  should  have  been,  that 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  or  less  of  the  venom  they  were  "distinguished  for  the    love    of    their 


of  uncharitableness ;  no  man  was  more  tolerant  of 
the  faults  and  the  foibles  of  others,  or  more  gener- 
ously appreciative  of  their  good  qualities.  When- 
ever or  by  whomsoever  he  is  mentioned,  it  is  al- 
ways in  some  kindly,  pleasant  connection,  for  he 
was  ever  cheering  people  up  by  some  kindly  word, 
or  making  them  laugh  by  some  droll,    humorous 


specie  T'  Could  anything  have  been  more  harm- 
less and  yet  witty?  When  the  people  of  Exeter 
expressed  surprise  at  the  diminutive  statue  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  Smith  exclaimed:  "Oh,  he 
used  to  be  much  bigger,  but  the  labors  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  have  dwarfed  him !" 

Tom  Moore  tells  us,  in  his  diary,  that  he  met 


remark;  ever  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,     Sydney  Smith  and  Luttrell  at  a  dinner  party  one 
or  aiding  by  tongue  and  pen  some  unpopular  but     day  at  Lord  John  Russell's,  where  they  had  much 


just  cause. 

Unlike  most  wits,  he  had  no  pleasure  in  show- 
ing off  his  talents  at  the  expense  of  other  people, 
nor  would  he  have  lowered  his  character  as  a  gen- 
tleman for  the  best  witticism  ever  uttered.  "No 
stain  of  impurity  ever  sullied  his  blade,"  said  one 
of  his  friends,  while  another — Lord  Dudley — when 
departing  for  some  distant  place,  said  to  him:  "I 
know  you  have  been  laughing  at  me,  Sydney,  for 
the  last  seven  years ;  but  in  all  that  time  you  never 


•  From  "Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor." 
lished  by  the  Edgar  S.  "Werner  Company. 


By  Robert  Waters.    Pub- 


fun  and  merry-making,  and  afterward  walked  home 
together.  "When  we  had  got  to  Cheapside,"  says 
Moore,  "having  laughed  all  the  way,  we  were  ail 
three  seized  with  such  convulsions  of  laughter  at 
something  (I  forget  what)  which  Sydney  Smith 
had  said,  that  we  were  obliged  to  separate  and 
each  reel  his  own  way  with  the  fit.  I  thought  if 
any  one  who  knew  us  had  been  looking  how  much 
it  would  have  amused  him!" 

What  a  blessing  to  a  melancholic,  splenetic  na- 
tion like  the  English  such  a  man  was !  How  much 
good  feeling  and  merriment  he  must    have  pro- 
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duced  in  his  time !  Surely,  no  man  will  deny  that 
he  who  creates  good  feeling  and  good  humor 
among  his  fellow-beings  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  very  serious  and  ever  logi- 
cal Scotch  friends — Homer,  Jeflfrey,  Murray  and 
Macintosh.  How  much  light,  life  and  cheerfulness 
he  threw  into  their  over-earnest  lives!  These 
were  the  men  with  whom  he  founded  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review;"  these  were  they  whom  he  taught 
to  "cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal,"  and  to 
be  wise  and  witty  without  being  vicious. 

He  could  raise  an  inoffensive  laugh,  even  at 
the  men  of  his  own  cloth,  or  even  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. When  Blanco  White  complained  to  him  of 
long  nights  of  sleeplessness.  Smith  said:  "I  can 
furnish  you  with  an  infallible  soporific:  I  have 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which,  if  you 
take  them  to  bed  with  you,  will  put  you  fast  asleep 
before  you  have  read  three  pages."  "You  know," 
said  he  on  another  occasion,  "there  are  three 
sexes — men,  women  and  clergymen !"  When  told 
that  it  was  desirable  to  have  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard (a  street  in  London)  paved  with  wooden 
blocks,  he  said  that  could  be  easily  done  if  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  put  their  heads  together. 

Even  his  sharp  saying  of  Lord  Brougham: 
"There  goes  Brougham's  carriage ;  it  has  a.  B  on 
the  outside,  but  a  wasp  in  the  inside,"  had  nothing 
bitter  in  it.  He  said  of  Horner  that  he  had  the 
Ten  Commandments  written  in  his  face,  and 
looked  so  virtuous  that  he  might  commit  any 
crime  with  impunity !  At  one  of  Rogers'  break- 
fast parties,  where  Ma'.aulay,  as  usual,  did  most  of 
the  talking.  Smith  sa'^d:  "I  wish  I  could  write 
poetry  like  you,  Rogers.  I  would  write  an  'In- 
ferno,' and  I  would  put  Macaulay  among  a  lot  of 
disputants — and  gag  him !"  His  saying  of  Macau- 
lay  that  after  his  return  from  India  he  had  "bril- 
liant flashes  of  silence,"  was  not  less  harmless  than 
his  saying  of  Sheri'fan  that  the  charm  of  his  ora- 
tory lay  ' '  in  the  multifariousness  of  his  style  ! ' ' 

I  think  it  was  '<  t  one  of  Rogers'  breakfast  par- 
ties that,  happenirg  to  look  out  of  the  window,  he 
saw  Macaulay  coming;  whereupon  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, with  great  animation,  "Now,  gentlemen, 
if  you  have  anything  to  %z.y,say  it  at  once;  for 
here  comes  Ma(aulay,  who  will  not  give  you  a 
chance  when  he  ^ets  a-going!" 

When  his  frrend  Jeffrey  was  having  a  cast  of 
his  face  taken,  Smith,  seeing  the  face  of  his  friend 
completely  co\  ered  with  plaster,  leaped  up,  ex- 
claiming heroically :  "There's  immortality  for  you  I 
But  God  keep  me  from  such  h  mode  of  obtaining 
it!" 


TOM  MOORE. 

The  legends  were  dim  and  forgotten, 

Neglected  the  heart  and  unstrung, 
And  the  sad,  sweet  lore  of  the  nation 

Grew  strange  on  her  children's  tongue, 
When  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  people 

Sprang  a  bard,  like  the  flash  of  a  blade. 
And  the  world  stood  passive  and  wondered 

At  the  weird,  sweet  music  he  made. 

As  the  west  wind  that  breathes  of  the  summer. 

Wins  the  chilled  buds  to  fragrance  and  bloom, 
So  the  strains  of  the  god-gifted  comer 

Won  the  genius  of  song  from  its  tomb  ; 
From  the  old  abbeys,  ruined  and  hoary, 

From  the  castles  that  frowned  o'er  the  sea, 
He  wove  a  romance  and  glory 

As  he  chanted  the  hymns  of  the  free. 

What  pathos  he  wrung  from  that  shattered. 

That  time-worn  harp,  when  again 
He  swept  its  strings,  breathing  of  sorrow. 

Of  love  and  oppression  and  pain  — 
Of  pain  of  passion  the  deepest  — 

Like  wine,  in  the  ripeness  of  years 
The  richer,  because  of  the  glimpses 

Of  smiles  through  its  burden  of  tears. 

It  began  as  the  promise  of  dawning 

Empurples  the  clouds  of  the  night ; 
It  grew  till,  like  landscapes  at  noontide. 

The  land  was  aglow  with  its  light. 
To-day  it  is  mellow  and  tender. 

Half  mirthful,  half  sad,  and  all  pure, 
As  it  teaches  the  children  of  Ireland 

To  be  faithful,  and  strong  to  endure. 

In  the  far  battle-fields  of  the  stranger, 

By  the  camp-fires  of  France  and  Spain, 
On  the  eve  of  the  morrow  of  danger. 

The  bivouac  rang  with  its  strain,  — 
Now  low,  like  the  summer  tides  throbbing 

On  the  beaches  of  Ireland,  and  then. 
Like  the  winter  gales,  raging  and  sobbing 

In  the  hearts  of  those  strife-worn  men. 

O  bard  of  our  own  land,  thy  laurels 

Are  brighter  than  ever  to-day, 
As  we  tread  the  dark  pathway  of  sorrow, 

And  struggle  towards  Liberty's  ray. 
For  the  songs  you  have  taught  us  have  cheered  us ; 

And  when  we  have  conquered,  be  sure 
The  first  toast,  the  first  pledge  of  our  freedom. 

Shall  be  to  thy  memory,  Tom  Moore  ! 
— From  "  Songs  from  Bohemia,"  by  Daniel  O'Connell. 


The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which 
make  you  think  the  most.  The  hardest  way  of 
learning  is  by  easy  reading.  But  a  great  book 
that  comes  from  a  great  thinker, — it  is  a  ship  of 
thought,  deep  freighted  with  truth,  with  beauty 
too.  — Theodore  Parker. 
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THE  LEGACY  OF  A  LITTERATEUR. 

From  my  student  days,  when  I  toiled  away  at 
labored  translations  of  fables  and  anecdotes  in 
other  tongues  than  that  wherein  I  was  born,  there 
came  to  me  two  indistinct  memories.  One  con- 
cerned an  octogenarian  who  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  boy  to  plant  the  seedling  of  a  fruit  tree  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  goodliness  thereof  in  his  ma- 


on  the  occasion  of  startling  events  in  the  world's 
history.  Imagine  for  a  moment  how  you  would 
enjoy  turning  to  a  newspaper  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  or  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumn- 
ter !  Happy  the  man,  therefore,  who  was  thought- 
ful in  1898  and  laid  up  for  himself  and  his  children 
after  him  copies  of  leading  dailies  containing  re- 
ports of  the  great  victories  of  that  brief,  but  heroic 


turer  years ;  the  other  was  the  story  of  an  old  man      struggle.     Why,  it  is  already  a  rare  treat  to  turn 


who  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  planting  a  date 
seed  himself,  not  that  he  expected  to  eat  the  fruit 
thereof,  but  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  oi 
knowing  that  the  coming  generation  would  bless 
his  name  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  unselfishness. 
Now,  one  or  the  other  of  these  old-time  anecdotes 
has  an  application  to  every  man  or  woman  in  the 
world  of  letters,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
are  really  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  book- 
lovers.  Hearken  therefore,  ye  men  and  women 
who  love  books,  to  this  appeal,  to  these  sugges- 
tions, from  one  who  is  trying  to  practice  them  him- 
self. If  you  follow  them  out  faithfully  you  will  not 
only  be  laying  by  in  store  a  rare  treat  for  your 
declining  years;  you  will  also  be  leaving  behind 
you  in  permanent  form  a  legacy  of  transitory  ma- 
terial which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
generation  following.     They  may  not  thank  your 


over  the  pages  of  such  a  file  and  read  the  details  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  of  Dewey's  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  of  Hobson's  exploit,  and  the  capture 
of  Santiago ! 

It  is  wise,  moreover,  to  keep  such  newspapers 
as  contain  accounts  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  In  your  dotage 
you  may  issue  a  very  creditable  and  readable  arti- 
cle on  "Presidents  I  Have  Known !"  Do  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  other 
great  nations.  If  possible,  get  papers  printed  in 
the  country  where  the  coronation  occurs. 

Lay  up  at  this  time  fin-de-siecle  papers,  sum- 
marizing the  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
prophesying  what  will  occur  during  the  twentieth. 
Of  course  you  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
twentieth,  but  you  will  live  far  enough  into  it  to 
enjoy  these  current  reviews ;  then,  remember  that 


memory  for  it,  but  you  will  at  least  have  the  satis-     your  children  are  likely  to  be  in  evidence  at  the 


faction  of  knowing  that  you  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  posterity;  that  in  itself  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient reward. 

I.  Give  attention  to  the  preservation  of  cur- 
rent newspapers.  There  are  periodicals  passing 
through  your  hands  every  day  and  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed which  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  by  the 
time  some  of  you  are  grey-headed.    Do  not  under- 


dawning  of  the  twenty-first.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea 
also  to  preserve  summaries  of  each  year  as  it 
closes. 

Now,  if  you  follow  out  these  sugestions,  I  be- 
seech you  not  to  stow  your  treasures  away  in  the 
slip-shod  fashion  common  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men.  If  so,  then  the  first  time  your  shoes 
go  to  the  shoemakers,  they  will  be  wrapped  up  in 
stand  me  to  be  so  witless  as  to  suppose  that  you  your  graphic  report  of  the  victory  at  Manila! 
are  going  to  keep  all  the  closets  and  vacant  apart-  Keep  them  between  large  sheets  of  cardboard  and 
ments  filled  with  old  newspapers  year  after  year,     just  as  soon  as  possible  have  them  bound.    If  you 

the 


There  must  be  method,  else  it  will  be  madness.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  suggest  such 
method. 

There  are  times  when  complete  files  are  desir- 
able, even  for  the  ordinary  litterateur.  The  year 
of  grace  1898  was  such  a  period  and  I  have  care- 
fully and  permanently  preserved  a  complete  file  of 
Harper'' s  Weekly  for  that  time.    This  provides  me 


don't,  they  will  certainly  go  the  way  of    all 
earth,  and  your  labor  will  have  been  in  vain. 

2.  Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  for  the  curiosi- 
ties of  journalism.  There  are  more  of  these  flit- 
ting about  than  you  would  imagine  and  they  are 
all  very  ephemeral.  Let  me  illustrate  by  naming 
a  few  that  I  have  gathered  in  very  recently :  Shel- 
don's edition  of  the   Topeka    Capital  showing  how 


with  one  of  the  best  and  certainly  the  most  vivid      Christ  would  run  a  newspaper ;  Harmsworth's  edi- 


of  the  histories  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
During  important  periods,  therefore,  procure  and 
preserve  such  files. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  capital  idea  also    to 
preserve  isolated  copies  of  representative  dailies 


tion  of  the  New  York  World  giving  his  conception 
of  an  ideal  twentieth  century  newspaper;  Mrs. 
Nation's  Smasher's  Mail  also  an  amateur  sheet 
printed  with  rubber  type  throughout;  a  religious 
journal  with  an  average  of  five  ridiculous  errors  of 
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spelling  and  punctuation  to  every  sentence ;  fac- 
similes of  early  American  periodicals  and  Confed- 
erate newspapers  printed  on  wall  paper. 

Chinese  and  other  Oriental  newspapers  can  be 
picked  up  readily  and  add  to  the  quaintness  of  the 
collection. 

It  will  pay  you  to  preserve  in  entirety  such 
newspapers  as  relate  particularly  to  books  and 
literary  people.  These  will  have  a  good  market 
value  aside  from  their  personal  interest.  You  can- 
not tell  now  just  who  will  be  in  the  public  eye 
twenty-five  years  hence  and  whose  names  will  ap- 
pear most  conspicuously  at  the  book  stalls.  A  few 
days  ago,  in  the  Cohcmbian  Star  of  1829,  I  read  a 
brief  editorial  calling  attention  to  a  poem  in  an- 
other column.  The  editor  remarked  that  they 
were  "from  the  pen  of  a  young  gentleman  of  Hav- 
erhill, Mass.,  who,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  yet 
become  a  distinguished  favorite  with  an  admiring 
public."  Curious  to  see  who  the  young  gentleman 
might  have  been,  I  turned  to  the  poem  and  found 
it  signed  "J.  G.  Whittier !" 

While  loitering  around  the  book-stores,  spend 
a  few  cents  on  the  first  number  of  these  little  i8mo. 
monthlies  that  keep  springing  up  and  dying  out. 
They  will  repay  you  royally.  I  recall  a  gentleman 
who  was  accustomed,  during  the  first  year  of  its 
issue,  to  throw  away  the  sample  copies  of  The 
Philistine  as  they  came  in.  He  could  get  his  own 
price  for  them  now. 

3.  A  few  scattering  suggestions.  Of  course, 
you  know  about  them  already,  but  then  you  forget 
to  put  them  into  practice. 

Exercise  great  watchfulness  in  the  matter    of 
pamphlets.      It  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  some 
of  these    will    be  valuable    beyond    computation. 
Think  how  about  forty-five    people    are    kicking 
themselves  because  they  did  not  think  to  save  that 
little    dog-eared    "Tribune     Primer"    of   Eugene 
Field's  only  a  few  years  ago !    Keep  all  the  notable 
addresses,  funeral  sermons  of  public  men  and  simi- 
lar pamphlets  that  come  your   way.      Examine    a 
dealer's  catalogue  of  "Americana"  and  see  what 
those  of  fifty  years  ago  are  worth  now.     Do  not 
keep  these  lying  loose  on  your  shelves  or    even 
stored  away  in  boxes.    If  you  are  so  careless  you 
deserve  to  have  some  one  tear  ofif  the  frontispiece 
for  shaving  paper.    When  you  get  enough  of  them 
to  make  a  little  book,  hurry  down  to  the  bindery 
and  have  a  respectable  half-russia  dress    put    on 
them.     Expensive?    Yes,  a  little;  better  wear  old 
leather  coverings  on  your  feet    a    little    longer, 
though,  and  put  the  new  leather  on  your  pamph- 
lets.   Another  important  item :  don't  let  the  binder 


tear  off  the  covers  of  these  when  he  binds  them ; 
keep  the  advertisements  and  all.  He  thinks  he 
knows  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  he  doesn't.  I 
have  tried  him. 

Incidentally,  in  preserving  old  papers,  keep  the 
postage  stamps  and  postal  cards  of  that  period. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  these  change,  and  even 
you  will  be  surprised  and  interested  at  the  varieties 
in  a  few  years.  Whenever  a  country  is  changing 
its  government  or  disappearing  from  the  map,  then 
be  wise  in  your  generation.  Get  hold  of  all  the 
postage  stamps,  coins  and  papers  relating  to  the 
old  regime  that  are  available,  and  hold  on  tight. 
Some  one  will  be  after  them  by  and  by  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  them.  Remember  the  Maine — and 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  all  in  transi- 
tion now. 

Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  burn  up 
your  letters.  Why  didn't  somebody  tell  this  to  me 
a  few  years  back? 

There  are  some  books  of  especial  interest  aside 
from  their  contents  which  are  available.  Books 
bound  in  an  especial  manner,  or  printed  on  pecu- 
liar paper,  like  "Karma,"*  are  desirable  invest- 
ments for  ordinary  folk.  Do  not  be  above  a  Chi- 
nese book  if  it  stares  you  in  the  face ;  this  will  add 
something  in  the  way  of  variety  to  your  collection. 
Every  litterateur  has  a  hobby — most  of  them 
have  more  than  one.  Make  this  a  blessing  by  col- 
lecting books  and  documents  along  that  line.  This 
leads  to  completeness  in  the  matter  of  collecting. 
If  you  can't  do  better,  follow  me  at  present  and 
collect  love  letters.  I  don't  mean  the  manuscript 
kind ;  the  fewer  of  them  the  better  for  your  peace 
of  mind.  You  may  start  in  with  "Love  Letters  of 
a  Worldly  Woman"  and  run  through  the  long  list 
until  you  come  to  "Love  Letters  of  a  Liar."  Most 
of  them  belong  under  that  heading,  but  never 
mind ;  it  will  not  do  to  go  back  on  the  profession, 
I  have  ten  volumes  now  and  the  end  is  by  no 
means  yet. 

Now  a  word  to  clippings.  (I  blush  to  add  an- 
other item  to  the  mass  of  rubbish  on  this  theme.) 
Every  man  has  his  own  way  of  preserving  these, 
and  every  woman  has  two  or  three  ways.  Your 
way  is  proba1)ly  best — for  you.  My  way  is  too 
tedious,  and  most  of  you  will  not  care  enough  for 
system  and  neatness  to  adopt  it.  If  just  one  in- 
dividual does,  however,  both  he  and  I  will  be  amply 
repaid.  I  use  linen  typewriter  paper  and  mount 
my  clippings  with  paste.  If  I  don't  think  enough 
of  a  clipping  to  mount  it,  I  let  it  pass.  I  never  put 
two  articles  on  dififerent    subjects    on  the    same 
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sheet.  These  sheets  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways.  There  is  but  one  best  way ;  I  am  sure  about 
this.  That  best  way  is  to  use  the  Dewey  decimal 
classification  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  libraries  of 
the  country.  Classify  each  sheet  just  as  a  librarian 
does  a  new  book.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this 
system,  don't  let  on,  but  hasten  to  find  out  before 
somebody  finds  out  that  you  haven't  found  out.  I 
have  tried  everything  and  every  plan  suggested — 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  and  there  was 
no  profit  under  the  sun.  I  have  used  the  Dewey 
system  a  long  time  and  have  lived  happily  ever 
since  I  began  it.  Melville  Dewey  will  be  found  to 
have  outranked  Admiral  George  of  Manila  Bay 
when  the  list  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem  is  read  out !  My 
scrap-book  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  joy 
forever. 

There  is  one  thing  of  paramount  importance  in 
regard  to  your  clippings,  no  matter  whether  you 
mount  them  or  keep  them  in  an  old  stocking — 
do  not  fail  to  put  the  date  of  the  paper  in  one  corner. 
You  will  be  sorry  if  you  don't. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  some  benevolent  friend  had 
said  these  things  to  me  fifteen  years  ago !  What 
a  collection  I  should  have  had  to-day!  Hearken 
unto  my  voice,  therefore,  oh  son  of  man !  be  dili- 
gent to  attend  unto  these  things.  And  if  thou  shalt 
not  hearken,  then  this  article  shall  rise  up  against 
thee  in  the  last  day  and  shall  condemn  thee  utter- 
ly !    Selah !  —  Edgar  Allen  Forbes. 


PERSIAN  PROVERBS. 

"It  is  better  to  lie  down  than  stand." 
They  who  but  seek  but  to  pile  up  their  gold  — 
The  fools  in  the  market-place,  —  those  grown  old 
In  traffic  and  barter  (dirt-sellers  all), 
Let  them  stand. 

But  I  would  lie  outstretched  in  the  sun 
While  the  pale  smoke  wreaths  of  my  ftarghile 
Seem  to  bear  away  burdens  as  faint  as  they, 
Come,  love,  let  us  lie  and  dream  in  the  warmth 
Of  the  sun. 

"It  is  better  to  sleep  than  lie  down." 
The  pipe-stem  falls  from  the  drowsy  hand. 
The  music  fails,  and  the  dark-eyed  band 
Of  dancing-girls  here  in  the  shade  of  the  palms 
Lie  them  down. 

"It  is  better  to  be  dead  than  sleeping." 
To  be  part  of  the  nothingness  gone  before,  — 
A  breath  of  soft  wind  through  an  open  door. 
Fool  !  to  strive  when  you  might  be  dead 
And  sleeping. 

—  Ella  Cutler  Melliss. 


AN    ILLUSTRIOUS   PLAGIARIST. 

I  have  heard  of  men  bold  and  reckless  enough 
to  declare  that  Shakespeare  was  no  poet — that 
Scott  was  no  novelist — that  Macaulay  was  no  his- 
torian. I  have  no  desire  to  emulate  such  eccen- 
tricity; nor  can  I,  like  Pope,  in  lines  that  have  been 
pronounced  as  immortal  as  the  English  language, 
hold  up  a  distinguished  poet  to  unmerited  ridicule. 
In  that  incomparable  satire,  Pope,  after  describing 
the  author  of  the  "Spectator"  as  surrounded  by  a 
coterie  of  literary  admirers,  and  complacently  lis- 
tening "to  his  own  applause,"  asks  the  unanswer- 
able question: 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

It  is  recorded  that  Addison  treated  Pope  "with 
great  civility"  after  the  pubHcation  of  the  polished 
satire.  Quite  likely.  No  man  would  care  to  have 
another  arrow  from  such  a  quiver  fired  at  him. 

If  there  was  cause  for  weeping  on  account  of 
Addison's  amiable  weakness  for  the  applause  of 
his  friends,  there  is  still  greater  cause  for  tears 
when  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  his  age  is  guilty 
of  deliberate  plagiarism.  This  is  a  grave  charge 
to  make  against  the  most  famous  English  poet 
that  has  fascinated  the  world  since  the  wild  and 
erratic  spirit  of  Byron  passed  gloriously  away.  Yet 
this  is  the  charge  which  I  make  against  Alfred 
Tennyson — a  charge  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
by  indisputable  evidence. 

In  the  zenith  of  his  splendid  fame,  Tennyson 
condescended  to  tell  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
love  of  Enoch  Arden.  The  subject  was  novel  and 
interesting,  and,  as  the  characters  were  taken  from 
common  life,  it  appealed  to  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers who  did  not  care  for  the  poet's  more  courtly 
verses.  "Enoch  Arden"  had  an  immediate  and  an 
immense  popularity.  Wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage was  spoken  the  poem  was  read,  and  wher- 
ever it  was  read  it  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  human  heart.  It  was  a  love  story  which  every 
one  could  understand — prince  and  peasant,  learned 
and  unlearned,  rich  and  poor — for  it  had  "that 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

"Enoch  Arden"  was  published  in  1864.  Six 
years  before,  a  gifted,  but  obscure,  poetess,  Ade- 
laide Anne  Procter,  had  published  a  volume  of 
"Legends  and  Lyrics,"  in  which  the  most  striking 
poem  was  "Homeward  Bound."  It  was  from  this 
pathetic  poem  that  Tennyson  plagiarized  the  story 
of  "Enoch  Arden."  The  plot,  the  treatment,  the 
whole  scope  of  the  two  poems  are  identical.  Both 
of   their   heroes   were    sailors,   both    were     ship- 
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wrecked,  both  left  wives  behind,  both  returned 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  both  found  their 
wives  remarried,  both  of  the  second  husbands  were 
friends  of  the  exiles,  both  saw  their  wives  seated 
by  the  hearth  with  their  second  husbands,  and 
both  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes  on  a 
chill  autumn  evening. 

The  return  of  Enoch  Arden  to  his  former  home 
is  thus  told  by  Tennyson:  How  his  harassing 
thoughts  drove  him. 

At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below. 
*  *  »  »  * 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ; 
»  «  *  *  * 

And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe, 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him. 
***** 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love  — 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

Miss  Procter's  poem  is  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  the  return  of  the  exile  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  was  evening  in  late  autumn. 
And  the  gusty  wind  blew  chill  ; 

Autumn  leaves  were  falling  round  me. 
And  the  red  sun  lit  the  hill. 
***** 

She  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

In  her  arms  she  held  a  child. 
Whispering  baby-words  caressing. 

And  then,  looking  up,  she  smiled  ; 
Smiled  on  him  who  stood  beside  her  — 

Oh  !  the  bitter  truth  was  told, 
In  her  look  of  trusting  fondness  — 

I  had  seen  the  look  of  old ! 

But  she  rose  and  turned  towards  me 

(Cold  and  dumb  I  waited  there) 
With  a  shriek  of  fear  and  terror, 

And  a  white  face  of  despair. 
He  had  been  an  ancient  comrade, — 

Not  a  single  word  we  said, 
While  we  gazed  upon  each  other. 

He  the  living :  I  the  dead  ! 


I  drew  nearer,  nearer  to  her, 

And  I  took  her  trembling  hand. 
Looking  on  her  white  face,  looking 

That  her  heart  might  understand 
All  the  love  and  all  the  pity 

That  my  lips  refused  to  say, — 
I  thank  God  no  thought  save  sorrow 

Rose  in  our  crushed  hearts  that  day. 

Bitter  tears  that  desolate  moment, 

Bitter,  bitter  tears  we  wept. 
We  three  broken  hearts  together, 

While  the  baby  smiled  and  slept. 
Tears  alone  —  no  words  were  spoken. 

Till  he  —  till  her  husband  said 
That  my  boy,  (I  had  forgotten 

The  poor  child,)  that  he  was  dead. 

Then  at  last  I  rose,  and  turning, 

Wrung  his  hand,  but  made  no  sign  ; 
And  I  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead 

Once  more,  »s  if  she  were  mine. 
Nothing  of  farewell  I  uttered. 

Save  in  broken  words  to  pray 
That  God  would  ever  guard  and  bless  her, — 

Then  in  silence  passed  away. 

Tennyson,  with  finer  art,  makes  Enoch  Arden 
only  see  his  wife  through  the  cottage  window,  sit- 
ting by  the  hearth;  he  does  not  enter  and  make 
himself  known,  but,  with  extraordinary  unselfish- 
ness, he  retires,  leaving  her  in  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  her  domestic  happiness. 

Miss  Procter,  with  true  feminine  apppreciation 
of  a  sentimental  scene,  and  with  her  delicate  poetic 
instinct,  makes  her  hero  enter  the  cottage,  meet 
his  wife  and  her  second  husband,  and  the  three 
mingle  their  tears  togethef. 

The  language  of  the  two  poems  is  not  very 
similar.  But,  as  above  mentioned,  their  plots  are 
identical ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose their  similarity  is  a  mere  coincidence. 

"Enoch  Arden"  was  written  in  two  weeks. 
Why  was  this  unusual  rapidity  of  composition  in 
the  slow,  painstaking  poet?  Simply  because  the 
plot,  the  characters,  the  whole  poem  was  ready 
made  by  another.  "Enoch  Arden"  was  written  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  but  it  was  not  published  until 
the  spring  of  1864.  Miss  Procter  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 2nd  of  that  year.  Why  was  "Enoch  Arden" 
not  published  for  nearly  two  years  after  it  was 
written?  Miss  Procter  was  a  hopeless  invalid  for 
fifteen  months  before  her  death.  It  is  extremely 
significant  that  Tennyson  should  wait  nearly  two 
years  after  finishing  his  poem  before  publishing  it. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  that  the  poet  was  waiting  for  the  death 
of  the  dying  poetess  before  he  gave  to  the  world 
a  poem  founded  upon  one  which  she  had  published 
six  years  before. 
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Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Bryan  VV.  Procter,  who  is  better  known  by  his 
nom  de  plume  of  Barry  Cornwall  than  by  his  pa- 
tronymic. Miss  Procter  evinced  a  remarkable 
taste  and  talent  for  poetry  at  a  very  early  age.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Miss  Mary  Berwick  she  began  to 
write  for  Household  Words  and  Charles  Dickens 
relates  that  the  first  poem  which  she  sent  to  that 
periodical  was  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
poetical  contributions  that  came  to  the  office  that 
she  was  asked  to  send  other  poems.  She  did  so, 
and  became  a  frequent  contributor.  Many  letters 
were  exchanged  between  Dickens  and  Miss  Ber- 
wick, but  the  lady  herself  was  never  seen.  Many 
guesses  were  made  in  the  office  of  Household 
Words  as  to  the  character,  person,  the  occupation, 
the  social  position,  etc.,  of  their  unknown  but  gift- 
ed contributor.  At  last  it  was  settled  that  she  was 
a  governess — that  she  went  to  Italy  in  that  capa- 
city, and  returned ;  and  that  she  had  long  been  in 
the  same  family.  Dickens  declared  that  his  mother 
was  not  a  more  real  character  to  him  than  Miss 
Berwick,  the  "governess,"  became. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  after  she  began  her 
contributions  that  Dickens  learned  the  name  of  his 
unknown  contributor.  When  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  1854  of  Household  Words  was  in  press, 
Dickens  went  one  day  to  dine  with  his  old  friend, 
Barry  Cornwall,  and  took  with  him  the  proof  of 
that  number,  containing  the  "Seven  Poor  Travel- 
ers."  As  he  laid  it  down  on  the  drawing-room 
table  he  remarked  that  it  had  a  very  pretty  poem 
written  by  a  certain  Miss  Mary  Berwick.  The 
next  day  Dickens  was  informed  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  poem  to  the  mother  of  the  writer  in  its 
writer's  presence;  that  there  was  no  such  person 
as  Mary  Berwick,  and  that  the  name  had  been  as- 
sumed by  Barry  Cornwall's  eldest  daughter,  Ade- 
laide Anne  Procter. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  the  rare  modesty, 
gentle  dignity  and  honest  independence  of  the 
lady's  character.  She  knew  that  Dickens  was  one 
of  her  father's  most  valued  friends — that  she  had 
often  met  him  at  her  father's  house ;  and  she  said . 
"If  I  send  him,  in  my  own  name,  verses  that  he 
does  not  honestly  like,  either  it  will  be  very  pain- 
ful to  him  to  return  them,  or  he  will  print  them  for 
papa's  sake,  and  not  for  their  own.  So  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  chance  fairly  with 
the  unknown  volunteers." 

Had  Dickens  been  a  close  reader  of  contem- 
porary literature,  he  must  have  discovered  what  I 
have  discovered,  that  Alfred  Tennyson  plagiarized 
from  his  young  protege  his  most    popular  poem. 


But  I  doubt  whether  Dickens  would  have  pub- 
lished such  a  discovery  to  the  world,  for  he  was 
very  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  Tennyson  was  one 
of  his  friends ;  thus,  he  must  have  been  estopped 
by  a  divided  duty,  his  friendship  for  Barry  Corn- 
wall and  his  daughter,  and  his  friendship  for  Al- 
fred Tennyson. 

In  1847  Edgar  A.  Poe  pronounced  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson "the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived."  This 
splendid  praise  was  bestowed  before  Tennyson  had 
written  "In  Memoriam,"  "The  Idyls  of  the  King," 
"Maud,"  and  other  poems  that  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  English  literature.  Had  Poe,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Tennyson,  lived  un- 
til "Enoch  Arden"  was  published,  he  would  have 
reversed  his  earlier  opinion,  given  seventeen  years 
before.  With  his  keen  literary  instinct,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  "the  noblest  poet  that  ever 
lived"  had  descended  to  a  literary  dishonesty  un- 
worthy of  one  enriched  with  such  a  wealth  of  po- 
etical gifts.  Poe  would  have  denounced  Tennyson 
as  he  denounced  other  poets  who  were  guilty  of 
literary  larcenies  which  were  trifling  compared 
with  the  grand  larceny  committed  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson upon  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

—  Eugene  E.  Didier,  in  Literary  Era. 
* 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  GROLIERITE. 

The  love  of  maids,  the  love  of  maids, 
'Tis  sunshine  when  they  smile  ; 

But  if  they  frown,  how  black  the  shades 
Which  shroud  my  heart  the  while. 

The  maids  I  love,  the  maids  I  love, 
How  pride  doth  hedge  them  in  ! 

They  hold  their  favor  far  above 
My  humble  wit  to  win. 

The  maids  I  love,  the  maids  I  love, 

Who'er  would  win  such  prize 
Had  need  be  harmless  as  the  dove, 

And,  as  the  serpent,  wise. 

So  not  for  me  is  love  of  maids. 

Be  they  or  kind  or  cold  ; 
The  love  of  maids,  'tis  not  for  me, 

Though  I  be  young  or  old. 

The  love  of  books,  the  love  of  books, 

It  passeth  love  of  maids ; 
It  doth  not  fade  with  fading  looks 

Like  love  of  them  —  the  jades  ! 

The  books  I  love,  the  books  I  love, 

A  gracious  proflfer  make  ; 
They  hold  a  hoard  of  joys,  whereof 

They  bid  me  freely  take. 

The  books  I  love,  the  books  I  love, 
They  spread  their  welcome  wide ; 

Not  I  alone  may  take  thereof. 
But  all  the  world  beside. 

—  W.  D.  Ellwanger. 
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For  sheer  charm  the  prose  of  Mr.  Henry  Har- 
land  is  to-day,  to  my  mind,  quite  unique  in  Eng- 
lish letters.  There  is  no  other  writer  whose 
stories  so  insinuate  themselves  into  the  memory, 
exactly  with  the  air  of  a  graceful  melody.  One 
realizes,  to  be  sure,  the  many  little  fripperies  of 
un-English  extraction  that  go  to  the  beautifying 
of  this  prose,  yet  one  cannot  find  these  attributes 
anything  of  a  detraction;  they  are  parts  of  the 
charming  whole,  to  be  analyzed,  perhaps,  but 
scarce  to  be  resented. 

Upon  the  heels  of  a  masterpiece,  in  any  art  so- 
ever, appreciation,  of  however  long  standing,  must 
come  with  renewed  vigor.  That  there  has  never 
been  lacking  an  audience  for  the  man  who  wrote 
"As  It  Was  Written"  is  easily  believed;  yet  that 
such  an  audience  has  been  doubled  or  trebled  by 
the  pubHcation  of  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  is 
equally  sure.  This  novel  marks  a  definite  high- 
water  mark  for  Mr.  Harland.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  his  fellows  in  letters  it  is  an  achievement 
large  enough  to  atone  for  a  vast  deal  of  the  rub- 
bish with  which  unscrupulous  money  grubs  debase 
the  currency  of  English  literature ;  it  is  a  book  that 
makes  one  see  that  the  art  of  writing  still  has  its 
fine  flowers.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  read- 
ing public,  it  is  a  successful  book,  a  story  so  utter- 
ly charming  as  to  be  a  quite  necessary  dish  on  any 
mental  bill  of  fare  to-day.  "The  Cardinal's  Snuft- 
box"  puts  Mr.  Harland  dangerously  near  the  rank 
where  "popular"  authors  stand  atremble  before 
the  vagaries  of  the  public  taste.  Not  that  he  is  a 
man,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  work,  whom  any 
other  taste  save  his  own  will  ever  sway.  Yet  in 
this  book,  marking  the  essential  expression  of  all 
the  qualities  he  has  ever  displayed,  he  has  written 
so  dehcate,  so  sweet,  so  captivating  a  love  story, 
that  the  young  person,  with  no  discrimination  save 
that  of  her  most  supercial  senses,  is  as  utterly  en- 
thralled by  it  as  is  the  hardened  analyst,  the  callous 
adept  in  the  tricks,  the  turns  and  the  devices  of 
English  prose. 

In  analysis— that  is  one  charm  of  "The  Cardi- 
nal's Snuffbox ;"  the  tangible  qualities  of  the  book 
are  merely  lightness,  grace  and  wit.  As  to  plot— 
poufT !  the  whole  thing  is  but  an  episode.  A  young 
Englishman  takes  a  villa  in  Italy;  he  meets  the 
owner,  a  beautiful  compatriot  who  lives  in  the 
neighboring  castle,  and  whom,  unknowing,  he  had 
seen  before  at  the  theater  in  Paris,  in  the  park  in 
London,  and  whom,  so  seeing,  in  mere  glimpse?. 


he  had  fallen  in  love  with.  From  that  to  the  end 
of  the  delightful  romance  it  is  all  merely  plot  and 
counterplot  of  pretty  little  comedies,  of  subtle  dia- 
logue, of  deliciously  humorous  predicaments.  The 
hero  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  has  painted 
rosily  the  woman  of  his  dreams ;  the  heroine,  not 
knowing  herself  the  model  for  that  portrait, 
plagues  him  with  her  curiosity  concerning  his  ro- 
mance. He  is  in  a  thousand  doubts  whether  he 
may  dare  offer  this  fair,  high  personage,  this  duch- 
ess, his  love ;  it  is  she  herself,  in  the  end,  aided  by 
the  pleasant  accident  of  the  Cardinal's  snuffbox, 
who  helps  him  to  his  happiness.  As  sheer  story 
it  is  as  easy  to  say  that  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox" 
is  ineffably  slight,  as  it  is  hard  to  point  out  all  the 
cardinal  graces  that  make  it,  spite  of  that  slight- 
ness,  or,  perhaps,  for  very  cause  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  adorable  books. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  fiction  of  Mr.  Har- 
land cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  traits  that 
distinguish  him.  He  has  felicity  of  expression, 
charm  of  phrase,  the  air  of  the  most  winning  in- 
timacy, and,  more  than  all  else,  a  feeling  for  form. 
All  these  elements  are  at  their  completest  in  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuffbox."  It  is  the  essence,  the  per- 
fume of  his  talent.  In  it  the  mere  mannerisms  that 
have  sometimes,  in  earlier  work,  savored  of  trick- 
ery, are  subdued ;  the  picture,  the  symphony  is 
complete,  perfect.  He  has  determined  to  make 
music  of  the  EngHsh  language ;  he  begins  with  a 
certain  opening  cadence,  he  swings  off  to  his  cen- 
tral rhythms,  and  before  the  close  he  gives  you,  in 
the  actual  phrases,  the  opening  cadence  again.  He 
uses  the  method  of  music  in  his  melodious  setting 
down  of  words.  We  have,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  a  graceful  description  of  a  scene,  the  which, 
with  its  after-accompaniment  of  dialogue,  is  re- 
peated almost  word  for  word  at  the  very  end  of 
the  book.  To  the  reader  with  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  arts,  the  reader  who  seeks  in  prose  some- 
thing of  the  virtues  of  music,  something  of  color, 
this  touch  cannot  fail  to  appeal.  It  is  like  the 
melody  that  sings  itself  through  the  overture  of 
the  opera ;  it  paves  the  way,  and  when  you  hear  it 
again  you  know  the  end  comes.  Here  is  Mr.  Har- 
land's  use  of  this  manner,  as  applied  to  literary 
form : 

Page  9 : 

"A  familiar  verse  had  come  into  Peter's  mind, 
and  kept  running  there  obstinately. 

"  '  Really,'  he  said  to  himself,  'feature  for  feature, 
down  to  the  very  cataract   leaping  in   glory,  the 
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scene  might  have  been  got  up,  aprcs  co7ip,  to  illus- 
trate it. '  And  he  began  to  repeat  the  beautiful 
hackneyed  words,  under  his  breath.     *     *     * 

"But  about  midway  of  the  third  line  he  was 
interrupted." 

Page  305 : 

"A  familiar  verse  came  into  Peter's  mind. 

"  'Really,'  he  said  to  himself,  'down  to  the  very 
cataract  leaping  in  glory,  I  believe  they  must  have 
pre-arranged  the  scene,  feature  for  feature,  to  illus- 
trate it.'  And  he  began  to  repeat  the  vivid,  musi- 
cal lines,  under  his  breath.     *     *     * 

' '  But  about  midway  of  them  he  was  interrupted. ' ' 
The  interruption  in  each  case  is  in  the  very 
same  words,  coming  from  the  same  person,  the 
woman  who,  in  the  first  case,  speaks  to  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  Hfe,  and  who,  in  the  last,  uses  this 
delicious  adroitness  to  remind  him  of  their  first 
meeting.  The  conversation  then  that  practically 
closes  the  book  is  a  graceful  echoing  of  all  that 
marked  the  first  encounter  of  these  two  lovers ;  the 
same  chords  are  struck,  the  same  melody  sings 
through.  "Suddenly  his  heart  gave  a  jump.  Then 
it  stood  still  for  a  second.  Then  it  flew  off  racing 
perilously.  Oh,  for  the  best  reasons  in  the  world. 
There  was  something  in  her  eyes,  there  was  a 
glow,  a  softness,  that  seemed — that  seemed  *  * 
But  thereby  hangs  my  tale."  So,  with  the  intro- 
ductory melody  ringing  in  our  ears,  the  song 
ceases.  One  lays  the  book  aside  with  the  wish  to 
begin  it  all  again,  to  let  its  Httle  cadences  and  trills 
strike  us  once  more  with  their  fine  freshness. 

In  considering  Mr.  Harland's  style  it  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  aver  that  it  is  in  its  essence  an 
un-English  style.  Both  in  subject  and  in  manner 
this  writer  shows  nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon  save  the 
talent  for  making  music  of  our  colloquial  idioms. 
He  chooses  the  foreign  scene ;  he  places  there  per- 
sonages who  are  in  some  sort  vagabonds  or  exiles ; 
he  treats  his  matter  with  an  air  that  has  of  Saxon 
only  its  harmonies,  and  has  a  thousand  Httle  Latin 
ways  upon  the  surface.  To  the  reader  unfamiliar 
with  Mr.  Harland's  writings  there  must  be  even 
in  the  scant  quotations  I  have  made  an  inkling  of 
what  I  mean  by  Latin  ways.  The  little  "ohs"  and 
"ahs,"  the  stopping  in  mid-air  of  a  phrase,  asking 
you,  the  reader,  to  supply  the  easily  imagined  word 
— all  these  things  are  foreign  graces  that  Mr.  Har- 
land  adds  to  his  use  of  our  language.  He  writes 
English,  I  may  say,  with  a  Latin  gesture.  When 
he  writes  of  a  lady's  eyes  that  "there  was  some- 
thing in  them,  there  was  a  glow,  a  softness *' 

and  then  stops,  does  he  not  deliberately  ask  us  to 


note  his  gesture,  his  making  visible  what  he  can- 
not make  audible,  the  quite  inexpressible  nature 
of  that  glow,  that  softness? 

This  is  the  spectacular  manner  of  speaking  of 
the  Latin,  who  talks  with  his  shoulders,  his  hands, 
his  eyes,  as  well  as  with  mere  words.  Yet  it  is 
nigh  impossible  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Harland  on 
the  score  of  his  gestures,  his  little  ohs  and  ahs,  his 
invitations  for  us  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  lift 
our  eyebrows,  are  all  merely  part  of  his  charm, 
a  charm  which  has  nothing  of  feminine  at  base,  nor 
yet  sacrifices  anything  of  force,  just  as  in  the  music 
of  Chopin  the  grace,  the  veiled  dreaminess,  by  no 
means  cancels  its  virility.  I  use  the  name  Chopin 
advisedly;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harland  understands 
that  great  Pole,  just  as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  under- 
stand most  things  that  are  un-English.  On  page 
10  of  his  "Comedies  and  Errors"  one  finds  the  pas- 
sage : 

"Do  you  care  for  Bach?  No,  you  are  too  young 
to  care  for  Bach.  But  you  will  come  to  him.  At 
your  age  one  loves  Chopin.  Chopin  interprets  the 
strenuous  moments  of  life,  the  moments  that  seem 
all-important  when  they  are  present,  but  matter 
so  little  in  the  long  run.  Bach  interprets  life  as  a 
whole,  seen  from  a  distance,  seen  in  perspective, 
in  its  masses  and  proportions,  in  its  serene  symme- 
try, when  nothing  is  strenuous,  when  everything 
seems  right  and  in  its  place,  when  even  sorrow 
seems  right. 

"A  woman  who  plays  Chopin  ought  to  have 
three  hands — two  to  play  with,  and  one  for  the 
man  who's  listening  to  hold." 

And  on  page  278: 

"He  never  hears  Chopin  without  thinking  of 
those  lines  of  Browning's  : 

"  I  discern 
Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn." 

When  I  observed,  just  now,  that  Mr.  Harland 
understands  un-English  things,  I  did  not  mean 
that  he  slighted  things  English.  It  is,  I  take  it,  his 
personal  preference,  this  of  life  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Paris,  Biarritz,  in  Rouen,  Vienna, 
Naples,  in  the  cafes  of  Rome  and  Italy  at  large,  or 
the  cafes  of  the  boulevards,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the 
brasseries  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  It  does  not  imply 
an  ignorance  of  the  soberer  English  life ;  it  implies 
merely  a  sensuous  appreciation  of  the  more  col- 
orful life  of  the  Latin  races.  Mr.  Harland  finds, 
as  Walter  Pater  and  Maurice  Hewlett  found,  in 
Italy  and  the  other  Latin  countries  his  sense  of  art 
best  fulfilled.  He  argues,  I  make  no  doubt,  that 
for  the  homekeeping  life  of  England  or  America 
there  are  pens  enough ;  for  him  there  is  the  life  of 
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the  Englishmen,  the  Americans,  who  live  and  love  atmosphere  which,  as  we  grow  more  republican, 

and  are  beloved  abroad.    His  England  exists,  for  we  so  love  to  breathe,  if  only  from    the    printed 

the  most  part,  only  in  reminiscence ;  he  lets  you  page. 

see  it  vaguely  from  some  brilliant  Latin  or  Bohe-  Taking  the  four  books — "As  It  Was  Written,'' 
mian  coast,  so  that,  in  his  own  words,  "London  "Grey  Roses,"  "Comedies  and  Errors"  and  "The 
and  this  sad-colored  February  morning  become  Cardinal's  Snuffbox" — in  the  sum  of  twenty-three 
shadowy  remote."  His  America  is  scarcely  hinted  stories,  there  are  but  two  that  as  much  as  have 
at ;  the  most  we  get  is  an  occasional  farcical  intro-  their  scene  in  England.  Even  these  are  peopled  by 
duction  of  wooly  creatures  from,  say,  Battle  Creek,  persons  longing  for  the  South.  Besides  the  novel 
Michigan,  who,  if  they  be  young,  have  in  their  that  introduced  Mr.  Harland  as  Sidney  Luska,  no 
train  what  Mr.  Harland  wittily  calls  "broken-  less  than  six  of  the  shorter  stories  are  sheerly  of 
spirited  American  parents."  It  is  little  to  the  point  life  in  the  Quarter ;  three  are  posed  at  the  courts 
to  quarrel  on  this  score ;  Mr.  Harland  is  doubtless  of  imaginary  kingdoms  and  the  rest  lead  us  along 
aware  that  there  are  plenty  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Riviera,  a  multitude  of  delight- 
do  written  justice  to  his  native  country;  he  has  ful  gardens,  cafes  and  casinos.  Once  out  of  the 
become  too  much  a  citizen  of  a  world,  a  landscape  storm  and  stress  of  the  student  Ufe  in  Paris,  we 
that  appeals  more  keenly  to  his  nature,  to  do  are  in  a  world  of  aristocratic  garb,  where  emotion 
other  than  attempt  reproducing  the  joy  that  life  of  matters  more  than  money. 

the  Latin  fills  him  with.  He  is,  more  than  any  Internal  evidence  may  easily  be  made  to  prove 
man  living,  and  even  more  than  any  man  who  has  that  Mr.  Harland's  bias  for  the  Southern  side  of 
gone  before,  the  court  novelist  of  the  English  exile  European  life  is  properly  come  by.  There  are  fre- 
of  leisure.  Sometimes  he  reverses  the  situation;  quent  references  to  a  childhood  spent  near  St. 
he  gives  us  a  foreign-bred  exile  living  in  England.  Graal,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees.  And 
But  for  the  most  part  he  shows  us  the  pretty  and  after  that?  Well,  one  may  believe  that  there  are 
witty  life  of  the  casinos,  the  hotels,  the  cafes,  the  few  corners  of  the  South  of  Europe  that  Mr.  Har- 
boulevards,  the  ballrooms  of  Southern  Europe ;  he  land  has  not  found  the  charm  of.  Surely  if  he  con- 
showers  on  us  what  England  has  so  scantily — sun-  fine  himself  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  rather 
shine  and  flowers,  and  sensuousness.  than  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  if  he  imbue  his  sub- 
A  moment  ago,  calling  Mr.  Harland  to  some  ject  with  so  much  of  delicate  fantasy,  of  exquisite 
extent  a  court  novelist,  I  came  near  to  writing  "of  freshness  and  vivacity,  no  American  can  object, 
the  English  exile"  and  stopping  there.  But  that  Individual  as  Mr.  Harland's  grace,  with  its  for- 
brought  me  to  thought  of  that  huge  army  of  exile?  eign  airs  and  gestures  quite  certainly  is,  there  have 
in  the  cause  of  empire,  an  army  that  simply  does  been  moments  when  influences  other  than  those 
not  exist  for  Mr.  Harland.  It  is  useless  to  deny  of  "a  Roman  garden,  from  which  a  hundred  sweet 
the  fact;  of  the  strenuous  life  of  empire-making  airs  came  up,  in  the  gentle  Roman  weather," 
this  author  gives  us  nothing  at  all.  He  concerns  seemed  likely  to  touch  his  art.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
himself  with  the  leisured  life  of  the  emotions,  of  stories,  "A  Responsibility,"  there  appears  a  tan- 
manners,  of  witty  predicaments  and  subtle  encoun-  gible  similarity  to  the  methods  of  Mr.  Henry 
ters  in  dialogue.  He  paints  for  us  the  life  in  what  James,  and  one  has  only  to  compare  the  opening 
old  Paris  called  "the  Quarter,"  he  skirts  the  coasts  with,  say,  Mr.  James'  story  "Glasses,"  to  see  the 
of  Bohemia,  and  he  invents  for  us  the  most  imagi-  likeness. 

nary  kingdoms.     Between  those  poles — the  bras-  "It  has  been  an  episode,"  wrote  Mr.  Harland, 

serie  of  the  Boule'  Mich'  and  the  court  of  Vescova  "like  a  German  sentence,  with  its  predicate  at  the 

— ranges  the  art  of  Mr.  Harland.     It  is  an  art  of  end.    Trifling  incidents  occurred  at  haphazard,  as 

the  most  aristocratic  air ;  whether  he  is  moistening  it  seemed,  and  I  never  guessed  they  were  by  way 

our  eyes  with  his  picture  of  a  grisette's    life    and  of  making  sense.     Then,  this  morning,  somewhat 

love,  or  bringing  the  smile  to  our  lips    with    the  of  the  suddenest,  came  the  verb  and  the  full  stop." 

cunningly    devised    masquerades    of    kings    and  "Yes,  indeed,"  wrote  Mr.  James,  "I  say  to  my- 

queens,  he  is  always  discreet,  tactful,  high-bred, ex-  self,  pen  in  hand,  I  can  keep  hold  of  the  thread  and 

quisite.    Long  before  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  his  let  it  lead  me  back  to  the  first  impression.     The 

pupils  took  to  the  use  of  imaginary  kingdoms    as  little  story  is  all  there ;  I  can  touch  it  from  point  to 

scenery,  Mr.  Harland  had  given  us,  in  his  volume  point,  for  the  thread,  as  I  call  it,  is  a  row  of  colored 

"Grey  Roses,"  and  in  his  conduct  of  the  "Yellow  beads  on  a  string.    None  of  the  beads  are  missing 

Book,"  stories  that  for  sheer  wit,  as  well  as  human  — at  least  I  think  they're  not ;  that's  exactly  what 

insight,  remain  the  finest  articles  upon  that  royal  I  shall  amuse  myself  with  finding  out." 
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While  I  find  an  ajjproach  to  the  manner  of  Mr. 
James  in  this  period  of  Mr.  Harland's  art,  I  do  not 
say  that  each  author  had  not,  even  at  that  time,  the 
characteristics  that  have  given  each  his  distinc- 
tion. The  quotations  themselves  serve  my  end. 
Mr.  Harland  has  always  given  us  a  rounded,  per- 
fected story;  his  little  melodies,  however  faint, 
have  had  their  beginning,  their  middle  and  their 
end ;  he  has  come,  in  his  own  words,  "to  the  full 
stop."  Mr.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever 
been  at  more  pains  to  amuse  himself  "with  finding 
out"  than  to  amuse  his  reader.  It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  the  infinite  pains  showns  by  the  art 
of  Mr.  James  should  have  influenced  the  younger 
writer.  Yet,  to-day,  with  the  finest  achievement 
of  Mr.  Harland  so  recently  in  mind,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  his  style,  his  manner,  is  now  absolutely  in- 
dividual, and  that  no  other  manner,  at  once  so  flu- 
ent, so  graceful,  so  full  of  gestures,  could  serve 
him  so  well.  It  is  the  man,  and  it  is  his  story  .  The 
life  he  loves  to  tell  of,  the  life  of  the  Quarter,  of 
Roman  countesses,  of  encounters  of  wit  at  kings' 
courts,  needs  just  his  manner  of  telling.  This 
manner  is  at  its  most  emphatic  in  "The  Cardinal's 
Snuffbox."  Take  away  the  style,  the  manner,  and 
we  could  not  bear  the  little  comedy  to  take  'tp 
more  than  the  few  pages  its  plot  might  need.  But, 
as  it  is,  every  turn  of  witty  dialogue,  every  musi- 
cianly  trick  in  prose,  every  gesture,  and  every  air, 
constitutes  a  fascination.  Quite  aside  frotn  the 
message  the  book  must  have  for  the  mere  seeker 
after  entertainment,  its  special  appeal  to  the  artist, 
whether  in  deed  or  in  appreciation,  is  strong.  The 
dialogue  is  always  in  such  fine  fencing  taste,  the 
allusions  are  so  delicate,  the  suggestions  so  ample, 
the  spur  to  our  own  imagination  too  quick !  Take 
the  episode  of  the  little  pig,  whom  the  hero  intro- 
duces to  the  heroine  as  Francois  Villon,  somewhat 
to  her  astonishment, 

"'Why  not?'  said  Peter.  'He  made  such  a 
tremendous  outcry  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  for  one  thing.  You  should  have  heard  him. 
He  has  a  voice !  Then,  for  another,  he  takes  such 
a  passionate  interest  in  his  meat  and  drink.  And 
then,  if  you  come  to  that,  I  really  hadn't  the  heart 
to  call  him  Pauvre  I,elian,' 

"The  Duchessa  raised  amused  e5'ebrows. 

' ' '  You  felt  that  Pauvre  L,elian  was  the  only  alter- 
native ? ' 

"'I  had  in  mind  a  remark  of  Pauvre  Lelian's 
friend  and  confrere,  the  cryptic  Stephane,'  Peter 
answered.  '  You  will  remember  it.  "L,'amed'un 
poete  dans  le  corps  d'un" — I  —  I  forget  the  last 
word,*  he  faltered. 


'"vShall   we   say    "little   pig"?'   suggested   the 
Duchessa." 

Now  that,  to  be  sure,  asks  us  to  consider  the 
Duchessa  cognizant  of  a  Verlainesque  lore  that 
most  of  the  women  we  meet  would  be  little  likely 
to  have ;  yet  could  there  have  been  a  more  grace- 
ful, a  less  priggish,  way  of  phrasing  the  thing? 
And,  after  all,  the  Duchessa  was  no  more  sophisti- 
cated than  is  the  mode,  for  Verlaine's  death,  I  re- 
call, brought  forth,  among  much  else,  "A  Feminine 
Appreciation,"  by  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven.  So 
Mr.  Harland  escapes  even  the  slur  of  the  improb- 
able. For  the  rest  the  passage  has  its  inimitable 
trick,  stamping  it  as  the  work  of  no  other  but  Mr. 
Harland.  That  "he  has  a  voice !"  is  vocative  of 
what  I  have  ere  this  called  the  gesture  in  Mr.  Har- 
land's prose,  the  foreign,  Latin  note.  He  makes 
the  exclamation  point,  you  see,  serve  a  purpose 
that  no  homekeeping  Anglo-Saxon  would  put  it 
to.  As  you  read  those  four  words,  with  their  ex- 
clamation point,  there  is  something  for  you,  the 
reader,  to  do;  the  writer  begs  you  to  supply,  to 
fancy,  the  lifted  eyebrow,  the  click  of  the  tongue, 
the  everything  in  gesture  or  onomatopoeia  that 
denotes  superlativeness. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Chopin,  of  Pleyel  pianos,  of 
memories  of  Ufe  in  the  Quarter,  and  if  you  admire 
red-haired  women,  I  think  you  are  very  likely  to 
become  very  fond  of  Mr.  Harland's  fiction.  For 
there  is  a  deal  of  those  matters  in  his  writing. 
Upon  most  of  these  heads  I  have  already  touched. 
The  whole  story  of  "Merely  Players"  is  that  of  a 
love  affair  "with  a  red-haired  woman,"  and  the 
heroine  of  "The  Invisible  Prince"  has  "red  hair? 
Yellow  hair?  Red  hair  with  yellow  lights  burning 
in  it?  Yellow  hair  with  red  fires  shimmering: 
through  it  ?"  Mr.  Harland  is  not  quite  sure  which. 
Even  the  Duchessa's  hair  in  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff- 
box" has  a  touch  of  the  "brownish  gold."  Red- 
haired  women  and  the  subleties  of  dialogues  at 
masquerades  are,  I  venture  to  believe,  Mr.  Har- 
land's favorite  topics.  Certainly  there  is  no  writer 
who  can  handle  with  more  finesse  a  conversation 
between  people  who  do  not  know  each  other,  or 
who  only  suspect  each  other's  identity.  He  is  a 
master  at  that,  as  "Merely  Players"  and  "The  In- 
visible Prince"  should  prove.  It  is  in  "Merely 
Players,"  by  the  way,  that  there  occurs  a  page  or 
so  that  seems  to  have  served  as  a  hint  for  some 
of  the  newer  pages  in  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox." 
The  Queen  in  the  earlier  stories  is  discovered  feed- 
ing the  carp ;  in  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  the 
Duchessa  is  feeding  the  goldfinches.  Sparrows 
dash  in,  brigand-like.     Whereon  Peter  observes: 
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'"Sparrows  —  finches.  It's  the  way  of  the 
world — the  established  division  of  the  world.  *  *  * 
The  snatchers  and  the  snatched-from.  Everything 
that  breathes  is  either  a  sparrow  or  a  finch.  'Tis 
the  universal  war — the  struggle  for  existence — 
the  survival  of  the  most  unscrupulous.  'Tis  a 
miniature  presentment  of  what's  going  on  every- 
where in  earth  and  sky.'  " 

In  the  earlier  episode  the  carp  had  been  making 
an  exhibition  of  themselves  and  their  gluttony,  and 
the  hero  observes : 

' ' '  See  how  the  big  ones  elbow  the  little  ones 
aside ;  see  how  fierce  they  all  are  in  the  scramble 
for  your  bounty.  You  wake  their  most  evil  pas- 
sions. But  the  spectacle  is  instructive.  It's  a 
miniature  presentment  of  civilization.  *  *  *'" 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Harland  does  not,  with  the 
years,  change  his  theories  of  life.  Nor  does  he 
stray  from  the  paths  his  readers  know  him  to  be 
familiar  with.  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  is  an 
elaboration  of  all  the  virtues  that  his  theory  of  the 
short  story  has  hitherto  shown.  He  has  polished, 
polished,  polished,  until  here  is  a  gem  that  it  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  find  flaws  in.  To 
readers  whom  the  South  of  Europe — its  air,  iis 
tone  and  its  languages — has  at  some  time  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  beauty,  Mr.  Harland  must 
ever  appeal.  Had  he  not  begun  his  career  with  a 
novel,  one  might  be  tempted  to  hold  that  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  was  extended  to  novel  form 
because  of  the  public's  apparent  slighting  of  the 
conte;  yet  is  were  hard  to  lay  finger  on  a  single 
page  of  the  book  that  could  profitably  have  been 
omitted.  Each  sentence  charms,  and  everywhere 
there  is  evidence  of  an  artist  whom  the  sense  of 
beauty  informs  to  the  exclusion  of  any  sordid  ends 
whatsoever.  To  the  larger  public  to  which  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  is  sure  to  have  introduced 
Mr.  Harland,  his  earlier  books  should  appeal  al- 
most equally. 

Walter  Pater,  whom  also  the  Latin  note  moved 
to  his  finest  flights,  wrote  once  that  the  interval  we 
call  life  was  spent  by  some  in  listlessness,  some  in 
high  passions,  "the  wisest  in  art  and  song.  *  * 
Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion,  the  desire  of 
beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  has  most ;  for 
art  comes  to  you  professing  frankly  to  give  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  quality  to  your  moments  as 
they  pass,  and  simply  for  those  moments'  sake." 
Mr.  Henry  Harland,  whether  he  pass  beyond 
the  high-water  mark  of  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox" 
or  no,  is  certainly  one  of  the  few  Americans  who, 
in  Pater's  definition,  are  of  "the  wisest." 

—  Percival  Pollard. 


HOW    THE     "RECESSIONAL"    WAS 
ACCEPTED. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  Kipling's  great  poem, 
"Recessional,"  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Times,  there  have  been  many  stories  circulated 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  regarding  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  its  publication. 
One  story  said  that  the  author  received  as  high  as  a 
sovereign  a  line.  We  now  have  it  on  "  the  very 
best  authority ' '  that  after  the  poem  appeared  Mr. 
Kipling  was  asked  to  name  his  own  price,  but  ab- 
solutely declined  all  payment.  It  was  originally 
despatched  by  the  author  to  a  friend  of  his  on  the 
staff  of  the  Times,  with  the  following  note  : 

Dear :  Inclosed  please  find  my  sentiments  on  things 

—  which  I  hope  are  yours.  We've  been  blowing  up  the 
Trumpets  of  the  New  Moon  a  little  too  much  for  White  Men , 
and  it's  about  time  we  sobered  down. 

If  you  would  like  it,  it's  at  your  service  —  on  the  old 
conditions,  that  I  can  use  it  if  I  want  it  later  in  book  form. 
The  sooner  it's  in  print  the  better.  I  don't  want  any  proof. 
Couldn't  you  run  it  to-night,  so  as  to  end  the  week  piously  ? 

If  it's  not  your  line,  please  drop  me  a  wire.     Ever  yours 

sincerely,  R.  K. 

« 

WROTE   HIS    BOOKS    ON   THE   BACKS   OF 
OLD  ENVELOPES. 

Richard  Savage,  author  of  "The  Wanderer,"  is 
said  to  have  done  this.  He  was  constantly  in  diflfi- 
culty,  and  was  wont  to  wander  about  the  streets  of 
London  like  a  vagabond.  When  in  this  position, 
without  a  home  or  even  a  meal,  it  was  his  habit  to 
pick  up  the  scraps  of  paper  littering  the  pavements, 
or  to  enter  shops  and  beg  for  any  similar  fragments 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  note.  It  was  on  material 
thus  obtained  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  ' '  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  which  brought  him  ;^200,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  of  his  other  successes  benefited  him, 
and  he  died  in  wretchedness  at  Bristol  in  1743. 
Pope  was  also  fond  of  using  scraps  of  paper,  old 
envelopes,  etc.,  on  which  to  write  his  poems. 
"  Paper-sparing  Pope  ' '  he  was  called  by  his  contem- 
poraries. Miss  Braddon  is  stated  to  have  penned 
some  of  her  most  thrilling  passages  in  some  of  her 
novels  on  the  backs  of  torn  envelopes  or  any  other 
bits  or  scraps  of  paper  that  happened  to  be  at  hand. 
Many  English  authors  had  peculiar  ways  of  their 
own  when  engaged  in  writing  their  books.  For 
instance,  Dean  Farrar  writes  while  standing  at  a 
high  desk  ;  Robert  L-  Stevenson  wrote  or  com- 
posed while  swinging  in  a  hammock,  and  Carlyle 
with  his  feet  immersed  in  hot  water;  George  Eliot 
did  much  of  her  writing  while  sitting  tailor-fashion 
on  a  sofa  with  a  writing-pad  on  her  knees  ;  Shelley 
often  composed  out  of  doors,  sometimes  on  the 
roof-tops. 
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With  the  single  exception  of  the  North  American 
Review,  which  had  its  birth  very  early  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  since  the 
first  really  distinctive  movement  in  magazine  pub- 
lication was  projected  in  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  one  or  more  literary  ventures  of  a 
similar  character,  somewhat  antedating  the  period 
in  question,  such  as  the  United  States  Literary 
Gazette,  for  which  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  as 
young  writers,  wrote  ;  but  this  is  all. 

In  1833  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  began  its 
existence  under  the  management  of  the  poet, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  From  the  very  outset  the 
Knickerbocker  proved  a  most  able  and  brilliant 
periodical,  and  in  subsequent  years  became  the 
prototype  for  several  other  magazines  whose 
careers,  if  not  long,  certainly  were  fraught  with 
really  splendid  results.  On  account  of  failing 
health,  Mr.  Hoffman  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
editorship  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  less  than  a  year, 
being  succeeded  in  his  position  by  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  earlier  writ- 
ers. Under  its  new  management  the  magazine 
flourished  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  on  the  part 
of  its  friends.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  Hoffman's 
hands  the  Knickerbocker  had  found  its  most  capable 
conductor ;  but  with  Mr.  Clark  at  the  helm,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  one  person  of  all  others  to 
direct  its  fortunes  had  been  selected. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  Mr. 
Clark  held  the  editorial  pen,  each  month  furnishing 
the  ever-to-be-remembered  "Editor's  Table,"  as 
also  the  ' '  Gossip ' '  menu  with  readers  and  cor- 
respondents, and  passing  with  consummate  judg- 
ment upon  the  various  contributions  which  were  to 
make  up  the  literary  feast.  The  list  of  contributors 
to  the  Knickerbocker  included  the  leading  writers  of 
the  period  in  America,  with  some  who,  to-day,  are 
among  the  brightest  stars  in  the  literary  firmament. 
In  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  appeared  Richard 
B.  Kimball's  unforgotten  "St.  Leger, "  a  story  so 
fresh  in  treatment  and  so  able  and  attractive  in 
every  way,  that,  soon  after  its  original  appearance, 
when  published  in  volume  form,  in  the  space  of  a 
little  more  than  three  years  it  passed  through  eight 
American  and  two  English  editions. 

To  the  Knickerbocker  Magazi?ie  Willis  Gaj^ord 
Clark,  the  twin  brother  of  Lewis,  contributed  a 
series  of  light,  graceful  papers  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Ollapodiana, "  which  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance were  particularly  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow's  "Skeleton  in 
Armor ' '  made  its  appearance  in  the  Kfiickerbocker 


Magazine,  as  did  others  of  the  poet's  earlier  poems. 
Lowell  wrote  for  it  occasionally.  Among  its  con- 
tributors were  Frederick  Cozzens,  of  the  ' '  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers  "  fame,  and  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  the 
latter  contributing  to  it  certain  of  his  best  essays. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  magazine's  existence, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  William  Dean  Howells, 
young  aspirants  for  literary  honors,  furnished  its 
pages  with  some  of  their  choice  productions  in  both 
prose  and  verse. 

Shortly  after  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  entered 
upon  its  career,  the  American  Mojithly  Magazine 
began  its  existence,  proving  for  a  time  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  former.  The  leading  spirit  of  this 
periodical  was  one  Henry  William  Herbert,  other- 
wise known  to  literary  fame  as  "Frank  Forester." 
Herbert  was  a  native  of  England,  and  belonged  to 
a  family  of  high  standing  and  reputation,  his  father 
being  a  clergyman  and  the  dean  of  Manchester. 
Herbert  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, receiving  his  degree  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty.  Four  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  first  engaging  as  an  instructor  of  the  classics 
in  a  private  school  in  New  York  City.  He  followed 
teaching,  however,  for  only  a  brief  period,  his 
natural  tastes  being  in  the  direction  of  authorship. 
He  resigned  his  instructorship  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  papers  of  the  metropolis.  After  a 
short  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  then  entering  upon  its  career. 
His  special  talent  soon  developed  in  writing  histor- 
ical novels  and  in  discussing  field  sports,  of  which, 
in  respect  to  pastime,  he  was  particularly  fond.  In 
temperament  and  disposition  Herbert  was  eccentric ; 
he  was  saturated  with  monarchical  ideas,  while  in 
his  personal  relations  he  was  quite  as  liable  to  make 
enemies  as  friends. 

In  dress  he  affected,  on  all  occasions,  the  typical 
English  sportsman,  and  seemed  never  so  happy  as 
in  his  top-boots  and  spurs,  gun  in  hand,  and  his 
horse  and  dogs  in  waiting.  As  a  writer  he  was  sin- 
gularly picturesque  and  strong,  and  his  tales,  such 
as  "  Marmaduke  Wyvill,"  "Sherwood  Forest,"  or 
"Wager  of  Battle,"  and  "The  Miller  of  Mar- 
tigny,"  the  literary  sensations  of  the  time,  are,  even 
to-day,  recalled  with  keen  delight  by  all  readers  of 
the  romantic  in  literature.  Herbert  was  a  thorough 
Bohemian  in  his  habits,  distaining  ever>'thing  which 
savored  of  the  conventional  in  society.  Some  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  purchased  a  few  acres  of 
land  in  a  retired  spot  in  New  Jersey,  not  far  from 
the  present  city  of  Paterson,  erected  a  dwelUng 
thereon  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  tastes,  and 
giving  the  place  the  name  of  "  The  Cedars,"  here 
took  up  his  home  with  a  servant  companion,  and 
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occupied  his  time  with  literary  work  and  sports. 
The  earnings  from  his  pen  were  really  handsome, 
and,  had  he  been  given  to  anything  like  frugality,  he 
might  easily  have  possessed  a  splendid  property  ;  but 
he  was  both  extravagant  and  wasteful.  At  last  his 
life  went  out,  and  in  a  manner  fully  in  keeping  with 
his  erratic  existence.  One  day  in  1858  Herbert 
gave  a  grand  dinner  to  his  personal  friends  at  the 
Brandreth  House  in  New  York,  and  while  his  guests 
were  enjoying  the  feast  which  he  had  provided,  he 
suddenly  left  the  table  and  sought  an  adjoining 
room.  Only  a  moment  later  his  companions  were 
startled  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  revolver,  and  rush- 
ing in  quest  of  their  friend,  they  were  horrified  to 
find  him  lying  dead  upon  the  floor.  Herbert  had 
committed  suicide. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  five  years  the  Ameri- 
ca7i  Monthly  Magazhie  suspended  publication,  Park 
Benjamin  being  its  editor  at  the  time. 

Some  three  years  prior  to  this  date  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  began  its  existence  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  its  publisher  being  E.  A.  White. 
The  office  of  the  magazine  was  soon  changed  to 
Baltimore,  where  its  publication  was  attended  with 
a  signal  degree  of  prosperity.  Here  Mr.  White 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  writer  then  coming  into 
prominence  as  a  novelist,  John  P.  Kennedy,  subse- 
quently known  to  literary  fame  as  ' '  Horseshoe 
Robinson."  Desirous  of  aiding  the  publisher  in 
his  efforts  to  make  his  enterprise  successful,  Mr. 
Kennedy  called  Mr,  White's  attention  one  day  to 
the  rising  genius  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Addressing 
the  publisher  by  letter  a  few  days  later  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Kennedy  said  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Poe  can  be  made  very  use. 
ful  to  you.  And  —  poor  fellow  —  he  is  very  poor  !  *  *  * 
He  is  at  work  upon  a  tragedy  ;  but  I  have  turned  him  to 
drudging  upon  whatever  may  turn  to  money,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  find  your  account  in  each  other." 

By  appointment  Mr.  White  met  Poe,  and  invited 
him  to  assist  him  in  conducting  his  magazine. 
This  engagement  resulted,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  in  Poe's  taking  entire  editorial  charge  of 
the  periodical.  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
Poe  resigned  his  position  as  editor,  contenting  him- 
self with  being  merely  a  contributor  to  the  Messen- 
ger. "  Hans  Pfaal  "  made  its  appearance,  and  was 
widely  read  and  commented  on  by  the  literary  pub- 
lic. On  the  whole,  perhaps  this  was  the  best  of 
Poe's  contributions  to  the  magazine.  In  1835  Poe 
left  for  Richmond,  and  from  this  date  his  connection 
with  the  Messenger  proved  only  nominal. 

In  1837  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  founded 
in  Philadelphia,  by  the  actor-comedian,  William  E. 
Burton.     Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  once  became  its  lead- 


ing contributor,  and,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year 
of  existence,  its  editor.  His  work,  both  as  editor 
and  contributor,  was  valuable  in  the  extreme ;  but 
in  the  space  of  six  months  the  besetting  weakness 
of  his  character  had  possessed  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  his  efficiency  had  ceased  to  be  manifest, 
and,  finally,  his  connection  with  the  magazine  ended 
altogether.  Once  more  Mr.  Burton  assumed  edi- 
torial charge,  conducting  the  periodical  with  ability, 
but  its  popularity  declined  and  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1 841  Graham's  Magazine  began  its  career, 
its  star  of  destiny  bright  in  the  extreme.  The 
prominent  writers  of  the  day  became  its  contribu- 
tors. Its  publisher,  from  whom  it  was  named,  was 
not  lacking  in  excellent  judgment  and  ability,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  magazine  attained 
a  circulation  of  over  thirty  thousand,  an  unprece- 
dented popularity  for  those  years. 

Poe,  who  had,  happily,  gained  the  master)''  over 
himself,  was  called  to  the  editorship  after  a  few 
months,  and  performed  his  labors  with  consummate 
ability.  Indeed,  his  work  both  as  editor  and  con- 
tributor, was  more  than  equal  to  anything  he  had 
previously  done.  For  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
all  went  well  with  this  son  of  genius ;  then  the  one 
curse  of  his  existence  took  possession  of  him  again, 
and  he  abandoned  his  position  of  honor  and  in- 
fluence, being  succeeded  by  one  who,  in  after  years, 
was  his  vindictive  biographer,  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Gris- 
wold. 

The  next  to  bid  for  popular  favor  was  Putnam's 
Monthly^  founded  in  January,  1853,  by  George  P. 
Putnam,  the  eminent  publisher.  Its  first  editor 
was  Charles  F.  Briggs,  with  whom  were  associated 
Parke  Godwin  and  George  William  Curtis.  The 
magazine  was  most  fortunate  in  its  publisher,  as 
well  as  in  its  editorial  staff.  In  effecting  arrange- 
ments looking  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  Mr. 
Putnam,  a  business  gentleman  with  rare  literary 
instincts,  had  entered  into  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day, 
and  had  secured  their  services  as  contributors  to  the 
forthcoming  periodical,  so  that  with  the  corps  of 
able  editors  engaged,  the  outlook  for  the  enterprise 
seemed  indeed  auspicious.  After  the  first  number 
of  the  magazine  had  made  its  appearance,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  new  monthly  would  ere  long 
occupy  the  field  practically  alone,  since  the  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine  was  fast  declining  in  favor. 

Henry  Wads  worth  L,ongfellow,  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in 
the  land  were  contributors  to  the  new  monthly,  and 
the  repast  set  before  the  reading  public  from  month 
to  month  was  as  delightful  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
the    pages   of  Putnam's  Magazine   originally   ap- 
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peared  Longfellow's  now  famous  poem,  the  "War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,"  as  also  Lowell's  ever-to- 
be-remembered  "  Fountain  of  Youth, "  Curtis  con- 
tributed to  the  magazine  many  of  the  sketches  and 
other  papers  by  which  he  will  be  best  remembered, 
while  a  galaxy  of  new  writers  enriched  its  pages  with 
contributions  in  prose  and  in  verse,  such  as  have 
become  a  part  of  the  literary  treasures  of  America. 

In  Putnain's  Magazine  appeared  Herman  Mel- 
ville's story,  "The  Bell  Tower,"  certain  sketches 
and  poems  of  the  brilliant  young  author,  Fitz-James 
O'Brien,  and  William  O'Connor's  weird  "Ghost  " 
tale,  as  also  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson's  query  and 
reply,  "Have  We  a  Bourbon  Among  Us?"  an 
article  whose  purpose  it  was  to  show  that  a  certain 
' '  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  of  Green  Bay,  Wiscon- 
sin," was  none  other  in  fact  than  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVII.  of  France, 

For  some  seemingly  unaccountable  reason  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Putnam,  the  magazine  in  the  high-tide 
of  prosperity  was  permitted  to  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  early  in  1857  the  new  publishers  failed 
in  business,  and  with  their  failure  went  the  life  of 
Putnam's  Monthly.  Ten  years  later  its  publication 
was  renewed,  once  more  the  property  of  the 
original  projector  and  publisher.  But  this  time  its 
staj^  was  brief,  for  in  1870  the  magazine  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Charles  Scribner  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  its  existence  became  a  part  of  the  new 
child  of  destiny,  Scribner' s  Magazine,  its  editor 
and  part  owner  being  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

—  George  Newell  Lovejoy,  in  Chautatiquan. 


"PUNCH'S"   ADVICE   TO  A   YOUNG    PUB- 
LISHER. 

Here  is  Punch's  advice  to  a  young  publisher : 
"Since,  my  dear  Jones,  you  are  good  enough  to 
ask  for  my  advice,  need  I  say  that  your  success  in 
business  will  depend  chiefly  upon  judicious  adver- 
tisement? You  are  bringing  out,  I  understand, 
a  thrilling  story  of  domestic  life  entitled  '  Maria's 
Marriage,'  Already,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  j^ou  have 
caused  a  paragraph  to  appear  in  the  literary  jour- 
nals contradicting  '  the  widespread  report  that  Mr. 
Kipling  and  the  German  Emperor  kave  collaborated 
in  the  production  of  this  novel,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  awaited  with  such  extraordinary  interest. ' 
And  you  have  induced  a  number  of  papers  to  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Penwiper  dines 
daily  off  curry  and  clotted  cream.  So  far,  so  good. 
Your  next  step  will  be  to  send  out  review-copies, 
together  with  ready-made  laudatory  criticisms ;  in 
order,  as  you  will  explain,  to  save  the  hard- worked 
reviewers  trouble.      But,  you  will  say,  supposing 


this  ingenious  device  to  fail?  Supposing  'Maria's 
Marriage'  to  be  universally  'slated'?  Well,  even 
then  you  need  not  despair.  With  a  little  practise, 
you  will  learn  the  art  of  manufacturing  an  attrac- 
tive advertisement  column  from  the  most  unprom- 
ising material.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  example 
of  the  method  : 

"I. — The  Raw  Material. 

"'Mr,  Penwiper's  last  production,  "Maria's 
Marriage,"  scarcely  calls  for  serious  notice.  It 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  even  the  most  tolerant 
reader  will  contrive  to  study  with  attention  a  work 
of  which  every  page  contains  glaring  errors  of  taste. 
Humor,  smartness,  and  interest  are  all  conspicu- 
ously wanting. '  —  The  Thunderer. 

"'This  book  is  undeniably  third-rate  —  dull, 
badly  written,  incoherent ;  in  fine,  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. '  —  The  Wigwam. 

"  '  "Maria's  Marriage"  is  another  book  that  we 
have  received  in  the  course  of  the  month.' — The 
Parachute. 

"II.— The  Result, 

"  '  Maria's   Marriage  ' !      '  Maria's    Marriage  ' ! 

' '  Gigantic  Success — The  Talk  of  London. 

' '  The  twenty-ninth  edition  will  be  issued  this 
week  if  sale  of  the  twenty-eight  previous  ones 
makes  this  necessary.  Each  edition  is  strictly 
limited ! 

"  '  Maria's  Marriage  '  ! 

"The  voice  of  the  press  is  simply  uyianimous. 
Read  the  following  extracts  —  taken  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  the  reviews  of  leading  papers  : 

"'Mr.  Penwiper's  latest  production  ^  *  * 
calls  for  serious  notice  *  *  *  the  reader  will 
*  *  *  study  with  attention  a  work  of  which 
every  page  contains  taste,  humor,  smartness,  and 
interest.' — The  Thunderer. 

' ' '  Undeniably     *     *     *     fine  !  '  —  The  Wigwam. 

'"The  book  *  *  *  of  the  month.'— 77;^ 
Parachute,  Etc.,  Etc. 

"'Maria's  Marriage'!  A  veritable  triumph! 
Order  it  from  your  bookseller  to-day  ! 

"That,  my  dear  Jones,  is  how  the  trick  is  done. 
I  hope  to  give  you  some  further  hints  on  a  future 
occasion.  A,  C.  D." 

Let  us  thank  God  for  books.  When  I  consider 
what  some  books  have  done  for  the  world,  and 
what  they  are  doing,  how  they  keep  up  our  hope, 
awaken  new  courage  and  faith,  soothe  pain,  give 
an  ideal  life  to  those  whose  homes  are  hard  and 
cold,  bind  together  distant  ages  and  foreign  lands, 
create  new  worlds  of  beauty,  bring  down  truths 
from  heaven  —  I  give  eternal  blessings  for  this  gift. 

—  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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New  Home  of  "The  Book-Lover." 

The  home  of  The  Book-Lover  has  been  removed  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  City,  the  present 
being  the  first  issued  from  the  New  York  side  of  the  continent.  The  last  San  Francisco  issue  was  number 
eight.  The  delay  in  publishing  could  not  be  avoided  and  the  publisher  feels  he  has  made  haste  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  such  a  case. 

The  second  Book-Lover  had  not  been  published  before  it  was  realized  San  Francisco  was  not  at  all 
the  ideal  home  for  a  magazine  of  its  size  and  character.  Not  that  it  lacked  for  appreciative  readers  on 
the  West  Coast;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  believe  the  possible  audience  for  such  a  publication  is  greater 
there,  population  considered,  than  along  the  Atlantic,  but,  rather  that  the  facilities  for  publishing  and 
distributing  were  in  every  way  inadequate.  It  came  to  pass  that  a  move  must  be  made  or  the  magazine 
abandoned,  and  ofcour.se  the  move  was  the  only  alternative  as  there  is  no  spot  on  the  habitable  or  unin- 
habitable globe  whereon  the  writer  would  not  dwell  rather  than  give  up  the  publishing  of  The  Book- 
Lover.  Subscribers  will  of  course  receive  the  full  number  of  copies  subscribed  for.  Hereafter  there  will 
be  an  issue  of  The  Book-Lover  for  each  two  months  all  through  the  year,  the  next  number  (9)  being 
ready  everywhere  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  first  day  of  the  coming  new  year. 

Once  more  will  we  repeat:  The  Book-Lover  is  edited  by  its  readers. 

Their  wish  is  the  editor's  will.  All  are  invited  to  express  themselves  freely  concerning  what  they 
find  to  like  and  dislike  in  the  magazine — particularly  what  they  dislike. 


'The  Book-Lover/^  Edition  de  Luxe. 

There  is  issued  an  edition  de  luxe  of  The  Book- 
LovER,  limited  to  100  numbered  copies.  The  paper 
employed  is  the  finest  ever  used  for  a  periodical, 
being  a  handsome  deckle-edge  Old  Stratford  Linen. 
The  editio7i  de  luxe  is  sold  by  subscription  only. 
Price  $5.00  for  the  yearly  set  of  six  bi-monthly  parts 
as  published.  On  request  a  specimen  part  will  be 
sent  on  approval;  The  Second  Year  of  The  Book- 
Lover  will  be  completed  with  the  next  issue,  includ- 
ing the  numbers  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and 
ten. 

Profiting  by  unhappy  experience,  we  may  guar- 
antee an  absolute  uniformity  of  size  and  paper — 
something  that  was  impossible  with  the  numbers 
for  the  first  year.  Once  began,  it  became  a  case  of 
go  ahead  as  we  did,  or  give  it  up  altogether.  When 
The  Book-Lovkr's  memoirs  come  to  be  published, 
those  first  de  luxe  sets  are  not  unlikely  to  acquire 
a  value  that  were  impossible  had  we  been  able  to 
continue  on  the  road  we  set  out  to  travel — the  woes 
of  those  days  will  add  to  the  gaiety  of  book-lovers 
when  the  tale  is  told. 

Editoji  de  luxe  volume  one,  being  the  numbers  of 
the  first  year,  unbound,  as  published;  price  $7.50 
net.  Limited  to  92  numbered  sets  of  which  most 
have  already  been  sold. 


Is  The  Book-Lover  on  file  in  the  libraries  you 
visit?  If  not,  why  not  recommend  to  them  that  it 
be  subscribed  for? 


600  Places  to  Sell  MSS. 

A  book,  "6ooPlaces  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  was 
announced  for  publication  concurrent  with  the 
pre.sent  Book-Lover.  The  removal  of  our  pub- 
lishing offices  across  the  continent  has  delayed  its 
publication  somewhat  but  it  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution no  later  than  January  first. 

A  copy  of  "600  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts" 
will  be  given  to  each  yearly  subscriber  asking  for 
it  and  only  to  those  who  ask  before  publication.  To 
all  others  the  price  will  be  $1.00  a  copy. 

It  will  comprise: 

The  name  and  address  of  every  periodical  in 
America  known  to  pay  for  contributions. 

A  special  and  full  list  of  publications  that  buy 
serial  stories. 

A  list  of  all  publishers  of  books. 

This  valuable  book  has  been  compiled,  gathered, 
written,  and  published  for  the  use  and  guidance  of 
established  writers  as  well  as  the  tyro  in  literature. 
For  the  latter  there  are  special  chapters  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  articles  and  books  for  the  press, 
and  on  the  placing  of  illustrated  and  general  matter 
in  periodicals  not  commonly  looked  to  for  revenue. 
The  whole  being  up  to  date  and  authentic  and  not 
obtainable  elsewhere  at  any  price. 


Damaged  in  Transit. 

Some  complaints  reach  us  from  subscribers  that 
copies  of  The  Book-Lover  received  through  the 
post  have  been  damaged  in  transit.  In  case  of  torn 
or  dan^aged  copies,  we  will  gladly  send  fresh  num- 
bers to  any  subscriber  on  receipt  of  request. 
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Rare  Numbers  of  "The  Book-Lover." 

The  first  and  second  numbers  of  The  Book-Lover  have  long  been  out  of  print  and  obtainable,  if 
at  all,  only  at  ten  or  more  times  the  published  price.  The  publisher's  supply  of  numbers  3  to  8,  inclu- 
sive, has  been  greatly  reduced  recently,  comparatively  few  sets  being  now  available.  While  these  remain 
the  following  special  offer  will  remain  in  force. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  The  Book-Lover  one  year  commencing  with  the  present  or  the  number  to 
come,  and  include  free  of  further  charge,  numbers  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  magazine,  thus  giving  12  con- 
secutive numbers  for  $2.00 — less  than  17  cents  each.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  issue  of  The 
Book-Lover  ever  becomes  a  "back  number."  The  earliest  issues  are  as  delightful  and  treasurable  always 
as  "the  latest." 

As  a  gift  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  book-loving  friend.  If  required  the  numbers 
(3  to  8)  may  be  sent  to  one  address  and  the  numbers  to  come  to  another. 

[The  numbers  from  3  to  8  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  regular  price  except  in  this  combination. 
The  offer  is  made  to  extend  the   circulation  of  The  Book-Lover  among  book-lovers  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  publication.] 
Please  address 

The  Book-Lover  Press, 

53  West  24  Street,  New  York  City. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  through  your  bookseller  or  newsdealer,  but  we  particularly  ask  that  you 
avoid  the  "subscription  agents"  so  largely  advertised.  They  are  parasitical  leeches  and  we  cannot  assume 
responsibility  for  orders  sent  through  such  medium. 


Early  Numbers  of  "The  Book-Lover/^ 

Of  number  one  we  have  now  several  copies. 
These  are  offered  at  $2.00  each,  net. 

Of  number  two  we  have  no  copies.  In  exchange 
for  a  copy  of  number  two,  in  good  condition,  we 
offer  12  consecutive  issues  of  The  Book- Lover — 
numbers  3  to  8  inclusive — and  a  year's  subscription 
dating  from  the  present  number,  9.  Any  copies  of 
number  two  received  in  response  to  this  offer,  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  $3.00  each.  Provisional  orders 
will  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Number  three  and  all  later  issues  of  The  Book- 
LovER  we  are  now  able  to  supply  at  the  regular 
price,  25c.  each. 

Volume  One,  Bound. 
We  have  three  sets  of  volume  one,  complete, 
which  we  offer  at  $7.50  each,  net,  carriage  extra. 
Two  are  in  half-roan — a  blue  and  a  green;  and  one 
in  red  buckram.  These  are  the  last  bound  copies  of 
volume  one  we  shall  be  able  to  offer,  at  any  price. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  book  trade 
have  prospects  been  so  bright  for  a  phenomenal 
holiday  trade.  Several  factors  contribute  to  this 
end,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
growing  interest  in  books  and  a  higher  standard  of 
education,  and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  very 
attractive  offerings  in  excellent  literary  work,  beau- 
tiful bindings  and  fine  art  work  in  illustrations.  All 
these  elements  combine  to  make  books  most  accept- 
able gifts  and  they  are  growing  more  and  more  in 
favor  not  only  by  those  who  are  really  cultured  and 
refined  in  their  tastes,  but  with  others  who  aspire 
to  gain  respect  by  assuming  to  be. 


Enlarging  "The  Book-Lover." 

In  the  next  and  later  issues  of  The  Book- Lover 
there  will  be  included  extra  pages,  added  to  make 
room  for  unconventional  literary  notes,  news  and 
notices  of  current  literature.  These  supplemental 
leaves  will  be  bound  in  and  a  part  of  the  regular 
magazine,  but  will  be  paged  and  indexed  separately, 
that  subscribers  may  preserve  them  apart  or  bind 
with  the  regular  and  more  permanent  part  of  the 
publication. 
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CLIPPINGS  ON  A  SPECIAL  SUBJECT  OF 
IMMEDIATE  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


$1.50 


AND  MORE  CLIPPINGS  MUCH  CHEAPER. 
We  do  for  you  in  one  week  what  would  take  you 
a  year  to  do  for  yourself.     Booklet  free. 

20th  CENTURY  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 
NEW  YORK  LIFE    BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
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Itniilllil  and    Haiti. 

WALTBR   R.  BKNJAMIN, 

irif)  Broailwiiv.  New  ^  ork. 

SEND   FOR  PRICK   LI8TS. 
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Plays  by  Balzac' 

M.  E.  de  Valcourt-Vermout  has  rendered  a  genu- 
ine service  to  the  admirers  of  Balzac  who  are  unable 
to  enjoy  him  in  any  language  but  English  by  plac- 
ing before  them  in  readable  translations  the  plays 
written  by  the  great  Frenchman.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  perchance  seen  Charles  Mathews  in  a 
play  called  "A  Game  of  Speculation,"  which  was 
an  English  adaptation  of  "Mercadet,"'  but  few  of 
them  have  probably  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  novelist  was  a  playwright,  and 
to  seek  to  know  why  his  plays  have  been  forgotten 
while  his  novels  are  being  universally  read  in  many 
editions  and  languages. 

There  are  several  reasons  which,  at  this  late  day, 
may  reasonably  be  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the 
plays.  Balzac  viewed  the  theatre  from  the  audi, 
torium.  He  knew  nothing  of  stagecraft  and  dis- 
dainfully refused  to  learn.     Lacking  this  quality  he 

put  upon  the  stage  persons  who  talked  as  people 
talk  in  real  life,  and  hence  no  illusion  was  produced. 
Again,  the  success  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani" 
bad  caused  pure  romanticism  to  oust  classicism, 
and,  while  Balzac's  situations  conformed  more  or 
less  to  the  proper  vogue,  his  characters,  speaking 
their  simple,  well-directed  sentences,  did  not.  And 
realism  on  the  stage  was  as  yet  undreamed  of. 
Thus  his  roles  and  situations  were  strangely  incon- 
gruous, and  while  declining  to  allow  managers  to 
change  the  former,  his  own  dramatic  instinct  was 
not  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  change  the  latter. 

It  may  properly  be  asked,  therefore,  was  it  worth 
while  to  present  these  plays  in  English  translation? 
The  answer  is  an  unhesitating  yes.  They  are  more 
than  literary  curiosities,  for  while  unsuited  in  their 
present  form  for  the  stage  they  make  very  good 
reading,  and  should  certainly  find  a  place  among 
the  translations  of  the  author's  novels. 

The  publishers  have  co-operated  with  the  trans- 
lator to  give  these  two  volumes  of  the  plays  a  proper 
setting  as  pieces  of  book- making.  There  are  repro- 
ductions of  the  curious  and  interesting  illustrations 
which  accompanied  the  first  publication  of  the  texts, 
together  with  half-tones  of  the  most  famous  statues 
and  monume  ts  to  the  author.  And  while  Balzac's 
own  preferennes  are  omitted  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  be  suoperfluous,  an  excellent  introduction  has 
been  furnished  by  the  translator,  which  has  incor- 
porated their  essentials  with  observations  of  the 
editor  which  clearly  explain  the  motives  of  the  play, 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written  and 
produced,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  the  average  English 
reader  cares  to  know  about  this  ill-repaid  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Balzac. 


'an  the  Realms  of  Gold." 

Mr,  Lorenzo  Sosso  announces  that  he  now  has  in 
the  press  for  early  publication  by  Messrs.  Elder  & 
Shepard,  "In  the  Realms  of  Gold,"  a  book  of  verse, 
comprising  his  literary  work  since  the  publication 
of  "Poems  of  Humanity,"  1891,  now  out  of  print. 

The  tour  de  force  of  this  volume  will  be  "The 
Visions  of  King  Solomon,"  a  poem  of  some  length, 
wherein  paraphrasing  in  several  stanzas  certain  pa.s- 
sages  from  Ecclesiastes  he  has  attempted  to  refute 
its  pessimistic  philosophy  by  contrasting  the  tran- 
scendent and  divine  gospel  of  Christ.  In  its  entity 
the  poem  is  a  paean  of  God's  love  as  manifested 
through  humanity. 

There  also  will  be  several  poems  of  more  moderate 
length,  namely:  "Anacreon  in  Old  Age,"  "A  Pure 
Woman,"  "Psyche,"  and  "The  Dying  Poet," 
shorter  poems  of  lyrical  quality,  and  several  son- 
nets. [150  pages,  75^x5^;  carefully  printed  with 
title-page  in  two  colors  and  bound  in  cartridge 
boards,  decorated;  stained  top  and  deckle-edge; 
$1.00,  net.] 

The  Book-Lover  has  printed  several  of  Mr. 
Sosso's  poems,  there  being  also  one  in  the  present 
number. 


These  "One  of  Steen  Best  Selling  Books"  are  lists 
being  done  to  a  crisp,  and  presently  it  will  be  a  task 
to  find  a  recent  book  of  any  kind  which  is  not  a 
leader  in  Squeehawkus  or  some  other  equally  im- 
portant scenter.  They  have  it  in  England.  Canada 
has  a  sad  attack  and  in  this  country  the  New  York 
Times,  The  Critic,  The  Bookman  and  The  World's 
Work  are  a  few  which  make  a  feature  of  the  once  novel 
idea  and  their  lists  are  copied  until  the  human  head 
fairly  swims  as  it  beholds  the  swinging  circle  of  best 
selling  novels  of  the  week  or  month,  best  selling 
book  other  than  a  novel,  most  asked  for  fiction  at 
the  libraries,  best  selling  novel  up  town  and  best 
selling  novel  down  town,  and  so  many  more  one 
wonders  if  any  book  is  published  nowadays  is  not 
found  in  the  best  cellars? 


'  Bai,zac's  Dramatic  Works.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.1.:  "Vautrin,"  "Quinola's  Resources,  "  "Pamela 
Giraud";  Vol.  II.:  "The  Stepmother,*'  "Mercadet." 
Pp.  each  about  250.  lamo.  Rendered  into  English 
by  E.  de  Valcourt-Vermont.  Laird  &  Lee.  $2.50  per 
set. 


The  amount  of  rubrication  pouring  from  the  press 
is  becoming  monotonous.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
even  the  scare  headlines  of  the  penny  dailies  are 
referred  to  as  rubricated  when  they  are  red  and  not 
read.  "And  each  page  bears  a  rubricated  title  in 
the  margin,"  is  what  they  say  of  a  little  booklet 
which  has  its  title  printed  in  r«i  on  each  page. 
The  word  is  evidently  to  be  as  badly  overworked  as 
is  deckle-edge  when  only  common  old  saw-edge 
paper  is  referred  to. 
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A  PARTIAL 
LIST  OF 


BRENTANO'S  FALL  PDBLICATIONS 


7^(l&     CQ&S     /C^t^/SVk/^-^PP/w     By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY.     A  Powerful  romance  of  the  present  day  in 
vyv     ^^vO     VC^yClTlCvVvOr     a  small  German  Court.     The  action  is  spirited  and  the  story  is  a  decided 
addition  to  the  list  of  Romantic  Fiction.     i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

^^^^'  GC^*AVki»  ^^  ^'  ^'  SLADE.  The  story  of  a  woman's  great  love  and  sacrifice.  The  greatest  love 
V^*»»»l^  sE/vCItIv  story  of  modern  fiction.  Literature  says:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  to 
surpass  the  picture  of  Annie  in  recent  fiction.*'     i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

2t^fi(^  Atll»f1tf>At»  ^y  ^-  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.  With  illustrations  by  S.  L.  Wood.  A  book  to  divert 
V^'yv  ^S'lirPlvOr  and  entertain.  A  story  which  graphically  describes  the  hero's  struggle  for  recognition 
as  Journalist  and  Novelist.     A  picture  of  London  life  to-day.     i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


(gitter  fruit 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron 

The  most  powerfully  intense  book  yet 
written  by  this  popular  English  writer. 
12  mo.,  Cloth,  $1.25 


(RoBd  @.moro6a 

BY 

GEO.  KGERTON,  author  of  "Keynotes" 
These  love  letters  of  a  woman  are 
delicious,  Interesting  and  sensible. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 


By  BURFORD  DEL  ANNOY.     This  is  a  detective  story  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  An  intense  and  dramatic  romance.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


^tuim  of  iirenc^  €rimtnafe  of  t^i  m  tmim^  L^t  "g  "X;" Lll^^;- 

by  the  talented  son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  author  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Judge  Jefferys.  "   8vo.,   Cloth,    $2.50. 
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"A  Weekly  Feast  to  Nourish  Hungry  Minds." — A^.  V.  Evangelist. 


FOUNDED   BY    E.   LIT7ELL    IN     1844 


cc 


THE  LIVING  AGE' 


THE  LIVING  AGE,  one  ot  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  of  American  literary  magazines,  was  founded 
by  E.  LiTTELL,  in  1844,  aiid  has  been  published  weekly  without  interruption  for  fifty-seven  years. 
It  presents  the  cream  of  foreign  periodical  literature,  and  reprints  without  abridgment  the  most  noteworthy 
essays,    travel    sketches,   fiction,    social  and  political  papers,  aad  discussions  of  literary,     artistic  and  scientif- 
ic subjects  from  the  leading  quarterlies,  monthly  magazines  and  reviews,  and  literary  and  scientific  weekly  jour- 
nals. 

To  these   long-established   and   distinctive   features,    it   has  added  an  editorial  department,  devoted  to 
"Books  and  Authors,"  in  which  are  published,  weekly,  paragraphs  of  literary  news  and  comment,  and  careful 
honest  and  discriminating  notices  of  the  more  important  new  publications. 

T^  hf^    I     iX/iKlQ"     A  P"^  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  periodical  world  as  a  weekly  eclectic  maga- 
iIlC7    L^IVIII^     /^^C  zine.     Intelligent   Americans  who  want  presented  to  them  from  week  to 
week  the  most  important  and  timely  articles  from  foreign  periodicals  find  what  they  want  in  The  Living  Age 
and  can  find  it  nowhere  else. 

T  h  P     I     i  V  i  n  P*    A  CP  ^^  ^  weekly  sixty-four  page  magazine,   which  prints  in  the  course  of  a  year 
A    \V\D    I^IVIII^    rA^O  twice  as  much  matter  as  most  of  the  monthl}'  magazines,  and  is  able,  by 
reason  of  its  wide  field  of  .selection,  to  publish  articles  by  a  larger  number  of  writers  of  the  first  rank  than 
any  other  magazine. 

I  ^        ^,     Subscription  Price,  Six  Dollars  a  Year 

W        §W     Single    Number,    FIFTEEN    CENTS— 


SPE^CIAI,    ANNOUNCBMENT    TO     -     . 
NEW    SUBSCRIBBRS     FOR    1902     -     . 

'CmaA  I     ^°    *''   New     Subscribers     to    Xtae   Llvlnjc 

^  VI  CC  '     -^K*  fo''  ^^^  year  1902  there  will  be  sent  Kree, 

"  ■  ^^  ♦     until  the  edition  is  exhausted,  the  (Seventeen 

MTeekly    Is<«ue8   for  the  four  months,   September,   October, 

November  and  December,  lUOl. 

/;r«^Send  at  Once  and  Secure  Ad-       had       road 
vantage  of  this  Splendid  Offer       r.  U.  dOX  OZUd. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


The  Living  Age  Company 


p.  O.  Box   5206 


131^   Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


THE   BOOK-LOVER. 


Books  "Wanted. 

Out  of  Print  books  wanted,    under   the  above 
head,   five  cents  each  title,    one  insertion.     Name 
and  address  gratis. 
The  Book-Lover  Press,  53  W.  24th  St.,  N.Y. 

Library  Notes.     Russell. 

Mr.  Bailey- Martin,  Pubs,  cloth. 

Book  of  Noodles. 

Enemies  of  Books. 

Studies  in  Jocular  Literature. 


When  Critics  Disagree. 

The  Book-Lover  does  not  quite  understand  how 
one  can  be  content  with  a  single  literary  review,  be- 
cause to  read  but  one  is  to  become  so  one-sided  as  to 
preclude  possibility  of  possessing  that  cosmopolitan 
judgment  which  comes  with  wide  reading.  Now 
there  is  "Kim,"  for  example.  If  you  pin  your  faith 
to  The  Bookman  you  will  conclude  your  estimate  of 
the  book  in  these  words  (we  make  no  change  in 
quoting. ) 

"  'Kim,'  a  jumble  of  native  phrases,  of  ex- 
traneous conversations,  of  Eastern  mysticism, 
redeemed  and  brought  into  a  certain  concrete 
form  by  that  craft  which  Mr.  Kipling  could  not 
fail  to  acquire  in  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
and  of  his  genius.  It  is  all  so  cold,  so  dead,  so 
lifeless.  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  have  gone  rak- 
ing through  the  cinders  of  his  youth  in  search 
of  the  bits  of  half-burned  coals  with  which  to 
make  a  little  flame  and  warmth.  The  old  spon. 
taneous  fire  seems  so  irrevocably  gone. ' ' 
But,  when  you  abide  by  77ie  Book- Buyer' s  decision 
you  come  to  believe 

"That  all  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Kipling  will  re- 
joice that  in  'Kim'  he  has  given  us  another  tale 
of  'his  own  people,'  ...  so  fine  a  book  cannot 
be  overweighted  with  repeated  praise.  Structu- 
rally it  is  not  at  all  a  novel,  but  a  panorama  of 
India.  The  magic  mirror  is  held  up  once  more 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  pictures  are  just  as  vivid 
and  fascinating  as  in  the  first  vohime — what 
would  one  not  give  to  be  able  to  read  it,  now,  for 
the  first  time! — of  'Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,' 
The  boy  Kim  comes  close  to  Mowgli  in  charm; 
indeed,  there  is  something  of  the  same  charm  of 
dual  personality,  for  though  Kim's  friends  are 
all  human  beings,  yet  Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  the 
same  metempsychosis  in  this  engaging  brat  who 

is  pulled  out  of  his  low-caste  rags  and  put  into  a 
white  boy's  clothing,   but  who  'verts,    period- 
ically, to  a  stained  skin  and  the  native  dress. 
Kim,   first  of  all  in  the  book,   is  delightful, 


and  he  stands  against  a  background  of  arabesque 
of  white  and  brown,  avarice,  poverty,  reckless 
daring,  devotion  to  duty,  joys  of  irresponsibil- 
ity, religious  exaltation,  mysticism,  Babu  in- 
genuity, soldiers,  priests,  strange  gods  and 
dumb  cattle;  and  the  reader's  eyes  close  to 
daily  surroundings,  and  he  goes  once  more, 
upon  Mr.  Kipling's  magic  carpet,  to  the  un- 
knowable heart  of  india,  and  the  way  is  as  won- 
derful as  the  art  which  makes  us  'hear  the  East 
a-callin'.'  " 
Possibly,  however,  "Kim"  may  find  readers  who 

know  not  the  guides  of  either  upper  or  lower  Fifth 

Avenue. 

Untravelled  "  Travels.'' 

In  the  Winter  Number  of  The  Book-Lover, 
page  122,  under  the  title  "The  Travels  of  'Ivan- 
hoe,'  "  you  print  replies  from  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Harper  Bros.,  Scribner's  Sons,  Houghton,  MiflSin 
and  Co.  and  The  Century  Co, 

Please  tell  me  if  the  article  is  not  a  joke.     Also — 
Do  not  tell  me  that  the  replies  are  bona  fide  or  I 
shall  forever  cease  from  reading  The  Book-Lover. 
Respectfully  but  anxiously, 

F.  D.  Brooks. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

[Unfortunately  "The  Travels  of  'Ivanhoe'  "  is  a 
fiction.  It  is  altogether  too  delicious  to  be  true, 
though  it  is  full  of  truth,  for  all  of  that.] 


1ST  OF  BOOKS 

D'SIGN^D  (S=  PUBLISHED  IN 
NEW  €y>  BEAUTIFUL  EDITIONS 
FOR  BOOK  LOVeRS  &^  COLLECTORS 

2^  RALPFl-FL^TCHEK-  SEYMOUR 

ODE  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY 
(John  Milton).  Hand  lettered  book  printed  from  etched 
plates.  2  colors.  Edition  limited  to  1000  copies  on  h.  m. 
paper  at  $2.00.    30  Japan  vellum  copies  at  $15.00. 

PAULO  &  FRANCESCA,  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt  from 
Dante's  lines,  in  the  triple  rhyme  of  the  original.  Printed 
from  type,  title  pps.,  initials,  etc.,  from  wood  cuts.  2  colors. 
250  copies  on  h.  m.  paper  at  $1.50.  15  copies  on  Japan 
vellum  at  $10.00. 

THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  AGNES  (Keats).  Preface  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  Hand  lettered  hook  printed  from  etched  plates, 
2  colors.  Edition  lim.  to  f'OO  h.  m.  p.-.pcr  copies  at  $2.50 
20  Jap.  vel.  at  $  1 0.00.     Only  paper  copies  can  be  supplied. 

SOUVENIR  BOOK  of  the  plsy  FRANCESCA  da  RIMI- 
NI, printed  for  Otis  Skinner,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  tragedy  by  Lyman  B.  Glover.  Many 
reproductions  of  portraits  of  A\r.  Skinner's  company  and 
paintings  by  Rosetti,  etc.  Title  pp.  and  decorations  espe- 
cially designed  for  this  book.  Sewed  book,  heavy  toned  paper, 
50  cents  per  copy. 

ANNUAL  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT 
sent  upon  request. 

FINE  ARTS  BLDG    CHICAGO 


THE  BOOK-LOVER. 
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J.  S.  Ogilvie 


PUBLISHING  COnPANY'S 

I      LATEST  BOOKS     I 

X  f 

•^  Ti^^iTW  -i^  -trt-  ^t»  .ifr  -tt^  Tif^a"/BFwy^>  •?»  ■M^  •v;?  -ty 

IVTa-Vfrrt^  rirkftxr^c  Name  and  fame  will  create  a  great  demand 
iViaXime  VjOrSy  S  for  this  latest  work,  entitled  "Foma  Gor- 
deyev,"  which  we  have  just  issued.  It  contains  320  pages,  bound  in 
cloth,  and  contains  the  latest  portrait  of  the  author  and  other  full-page 
illustrations.     Price,  Si. 00. 

Roc(<ff£>rf<r»n  ^-^  COUNT  LSO  TOI.STOI.  This  is  the  most 
rVCbUrrCUllUIl     famous  of  this  authors  works, 


page   illustrations 
cent<4 


„ .^,  containing  six  full- 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  9 1.00.     Paper  cover,  50 


Knip-ht<5    of   tf>f>   Crn'i's^   By  henry  k.  sienkiewicz. 

l-Vlllglli:*  Ul  llie  V-rObS  This  wonderful  book,  fully  illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth.  $1.00.     Paper  cover,  50  cents. 

ton  fJpw  T-Toi1<;<>  Pl;3n<s  ^^'*  '*  *  new  book  issued  under 
y\J\J  l-HCW  r:iUUl>e  I^ianS  theiitle  Georjse  Palllser's 
Modern  BuildlnifM,  and  contains  one  hundred  new  plans 
(1901),  all  up  to  date,  and  giving  full  details  of  building  all  kind 
of  houses  costing  from  $500  to  |[2,ooo.  Every  one  thinking  of  building 
should  order  this  book.     Paper  cover,   i.oo.    Cloth  bound,  $3.00. 

^J\rtAorr\  Pi»tmfctt«v  ^'''^  •'^  ^^^  latest  and  best  book  issued 
±iM.yj\*t,in  L  aumaii.  y  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  written 
by  Ina  Oxenford.  i2mo,  165  pages,  65  illustrations  and  16-page  index. 
Price,  cloth  bound.  Si. 00.     Paper  cover,  50  cents. 

The  above  books  are  for  sale  at  all  dealers  or  they  will  be 
sent  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Address 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 

59  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  they  travel  long  distances  de- 
mand a  high  degree  of  comfort.  The 
Harvey  dining  car  service  on  The 
California  Limited,  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  snr- 
passes  that  of  many  metropolitan 
clubs. 


Santa  Fe 


Address   G.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 
377  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Kirgate  Press. 

The  Kirgate  Press  of  Lewis  Buddy,  3rd,  at  Canton, 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  announces  a  handsome 
holiday  volume  in  a  reprint  of  Nathanial  Hawthorne's 
'Main  Street,"  with  a  preface  by  his  son,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, the  noted  writer.  The  book  is  printed  on  a 
hand-made  paper,  in  a  primitive  type,  especially  cast 
which  is  contemporary  with  the  type  in  which  the  first 
edition  was  printed.  There  is  a  decorative  head  band 
by  Mr.  Buddy  and  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure  of  the 
Main  Street  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  book  is  bound  in 
boards  with  light-brown  sides  stamped  in  Gold  and 
Japan  vellum  back  and  corners.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  950  copies,  including  75  copies  on  Japan  vellum. 
The  regular  edition,  $2.00;  vellum    edition,  $3.50. 

Another  dainty  reprint  from  this  press  is  Cardinal 
Newman's  "Definition  of  a  Gentleman."  The  book  is 
printed  in  a  large  type  on  French  hand-made  paper. 
There  is  an  edition  in  cardinal -red  folded  wrappers  for 
50  cents,  and  an  edition  in  cardinal  boards  stamped  in 
gold  for  $1.00  A  few  copies  printed  on  Japan  vellum 
can  be  had  for  S3. 00  each.  The  entire  edition  is  limited 
to  950  copies. 

This  press  also  has  in  hand  a  de  luxe  edition  of  Pres- 
ident ^IcKinley's  last  speech,  delivered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  the  day  before  his  assassination, 
with  a  prefatory  note  by  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfar- 
land.  President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  book  is  printed  on  a  hand-made  paper,  in  a 
large  open  type,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  McKinley  in 
photogravure  and  bound  in  gray-black  boards,  with  a 
paper  label.  The  edition  is  limited  to  480  copies.  The 
price  will  be  $1.50. 


Published  by  the  ABBEY  PRESS 


The  man  Wi  me  BaKe 


By  MARION  BEVERIDGE  LEE. 

A  powerful  story  of  singtilar  interest  and  rare 
dramatic  charm. 

Cloth,  12mo,  Daintily  Produced,  $1.25. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller,  or  will  be 
sent  post-paid  for  the  price  by  the  ABBEY  PRESS. 
Publishers,  of  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  with  agencies  in  London,  Montreal 
and  elsewhere,  who  always  issue  interesting  works. 


Published  by  the  ABBEY  PRESS 


H  THE  BOOK-LOVER. 

^    DEALER  IN     j« 


T.  A.  TAYLOR 


«? 


tare  i  M  of  Print  Copies 


BOOKMAN  ; 

GRAND   RAPIDS,   WISCONSIN 


Pleased  with  the  reception  given  my  introductory  page  by  Book-Lover  Readers,  I  follow  it  with  a  number 
of  interesting  items  all  at  very  reasonable  prices,  which  will  prove  itself  on  comparison  with  other  choice 
American  lists. 

From  the  Ten  Copies  only  that  William  Morris  deemed  enough  for  all  time  to  follow  him,  I  oflFer  one  of 
those  copies  of  HAND  AND  SOUL  printed  on  the  purest  White  Vellum  in  Black  and  Red,  a  spotless  copy  as 
when  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press.     i6mo.,    bound  in  vellum $115.00 

GRAY'S  ELEGY  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  13  full  page  designs  by  R.  W.  A.  RouSE,  designed 
expressly  for  this  edition  of  which  there  were  but  a  100  copies  and  this  copy  is  Numbered  36,  handsomely  bound 
in  full  light-brown  calf,  with  embossed  and  cut  designs  of  trees  and  flowers  on  covers  by  Miss  Bartholomew, 
Guildof  Women  Binders,  vellum  linings,  gilt  edges,  London,  1899 $31  00. 

VANITY  FAIR  by  Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  the  original  First  Edition  with  rustic  letter  and  suppressed  plate 

on  page  336,  beautifully  bound  in  full  polished  calf  by  Bedford,    1848,  in  fine  state  both  inside  and  out  .    .  $46.00. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POEMS,  a  collection  in  10  octavo  volumes  uniformly  bound  in  original  calf, 

all  in  good  condition  except  Sir  Tristrem  and  Marmion  ;  these  are  cracked  along  back  of  the  binding.      Ballads 

and  Lyrical  Poems  are  the  First  Collected  Edition,  the  balance  are  various  editions. 

MINSTRELSY  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER,  3  vols.,  1810,  no  plates. 

SIR  TRISTREM,  i  vol.,  1811,  no  plates. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,   1  vol.,  1814,  plates  by  Richard  Cook. 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL,  2nd  ed.,  i  vol.,  1810,  plates  by  Westall. 

ROKEBY,    ;  vol.,  1813,  plates  by  Stothard. 

MARMION,  I  vol.,  18 10,  plates  by  Westall. 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,  2nd  edition,  i  vol.,  1815,  no  plates. 

making  a  very  nice  selection $16  50. 

Among  some  of  the  first  editions  of  George  Eliot  in  original  binding  are  quoted: 

FELIX  HOLT,  3  vols.,  1866 $8.25. 

SPANISH  GYPSY,    i  vol.,   1868 $4.80. 

MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,  3  vols.,  i860 $4-8o. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  by  Washington  Irving,  4  volumes.  First 

Edition,  in  a  very  neat  rebinding  of  half-green  calf,  Murray,  London,  1828 $12.50 

A  splendid  large  type  copy  of  this  valuable  work. 

GOLDSMITH'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  7  volumes,  8vo.,  in  original  red  roan  binding,  a  strictly  first 

edition,  1791,  in  fine  state $31.00. 

POETICAL  AND   DRAMATIC   WORKS   in   two   volumes.     First  edition    in  original  calf,  good,  clean 

copy,  1780 I18.50. 

THE  SHIPWRECK  by  William  Falconer,  a  new  edition  corrected  from  the  First  and  Second  editions  witk 
life  of  the  Author,  London,  1804.      This  is  a  Large  Paper  copy  with  numerous  steel  plates  to  illustrate  the  Poem, 

in  original  dark  green  morocco $7.25. 

Mr.  Falconer  is  the  one  whom  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  1768,  proposed  to  start  in  the  Book  business  saying, 
"  Many  Blockheads  in  the  Trade  are  making  fortunes,  and  do  we  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  it  must  be  imputed 
to  ourselves." 

Any  student  ol  Ancient  History  will  be  interested  at  once  in  the  following  item,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  recognized  authorities  on  its  subject.  It  is  rich  in  illustration,  many  in  colors,  and  one  volume  is  entirely 
devoted  to  plates  showing  every  phase  of  Egyptian  life. 

Sir  John  Wilkinson's  "MANNER  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,"  including 
their  Private  Life,  Government,  Laws,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Religion  and  Early  History,  Both  Series,  with  numer- 
ous coloredandotherengravings  in  6  octavo  volumes,  original  cloth,  gilt,  BestEdition,  Murray  1837-41  .    .    .  $28.00 

DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE,  illustrated  by  Rowlandson,  a  beautiful  copy  in 
polished  tree  calf,  gilt  leaves.  This  unique  poem  which  was  written  to  fit  the  humorous  plates  is  very  entertain- 
ing and  holds  its  place  among  the  books  of  quality;  Svo.,  London,  1816 $18.00. 

Samuel  Rogers,  ITALY,  a  Poem,  Cadell,  1830.      POEMS,  Cadell,  1834,  and 

Thomas  Campbell's  POETICAL  WORKS,  Moxon,  1837,  together  a  complete  set  of  the  beautiful  editions, 
printed  on  plate  paper  and  illustrated  with  extensive  series  of  most  exquisite  vignette  steel  engravings  after 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  T.  Stothard.  Each  volume  is  First  Edition,  brilliant,  original  impressions,  3  volumes,  octavo, 
fine  clean  set,  most  handsomely  and  uniformly  bound  in  full-polished  calf  extra,  gilt  leaves,  by  Riviere.  This 
beautiful  set  without  the  Campbell  is  variously  quoted  at  anywhere  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  and  in  this  state  is  cheap  at  the  highest  price.    This  trio  is  cheap  at  price  quoted  of $85.00 

I  solicit  inquiries  for  choice  copies.     Additions  being  made  constantly,  I  have  on  hand  many  choice 
copies  either  received  too  early  or  late  to  catalogue, 

T.  A.  TAYLOR^  Bookman,  Dealer  in  Rare  and  Out  of  Print  G)pies,    Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
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A  Yearns  Sales. 

Features  and  Records  Here  and  Abroad. 

Robert  F.  Roden. 


For  the  peason  of  1900-01,  auctions  began  in  this 
country  with  unimportant  sales  in  September,  and 
in  England  with  a  sale  of  fair  interest  on  Oct.  29. 
It  has  now  ended  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  It 
may  justly  be  called  the  most  important  season  of 
the  kind  the  world  has  ever  known,  when  one  re- 
views it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  extraordinary 
prices  realized,  and  again  from  that  of  the  character 
of  the  books  sold.  Choice  rarities  belonging  to  the 
departments  in  which  the  wisest  collectors  are  now 
interested — Americana,  early  English  prose  and 
poetry,  and  modern  English  and  American  litera- 
ture— excited  unequaled  competition  and  brought 
high,  and  in  most  instances,  record-breaking  prices, 
while  the  early  Continental  and  English  imprints, 
romances  of  chivalry,  French  literature,  and  illus- 
trated and  sporting  books,  sold  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  America  we  had  the  three  McKee  sales,  in 
November,  1900,  and  January  and  April,  1901,  held 
by  John  Anderson,  Jr.;  the  two  sales  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
at  Bangs's,  in  January  and  May,  1901,  and  the 
French  sale,  at  Libbie's,  in  Boston,  in  April,  1901. 
In  England  occurred  the  Ashburton,  Davis,  Eraser, 
and  Stanley  sales,  all  at  Sotheby's,  Nov.  14-17, 
Nov.  26-27,  1900;  April  22-30,  and  June  17-25, 
igoi,  respectively,  and  the  Sir  Henry  Hope  Ed- 
wardes  sale,  at  Christie's,  May  20-23,  1901.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  several  im- 
portant miscellaneous  sales  held  here  at  Anderson's, 
Bangs's,  Henkel's,  and  Libbie's,  and  the  many 
auctions  possessing  the  highest  interest,  but  a?so 
miscellaneous  in  character,  held  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  at  Sotheby's,  Pattick's,  Christie's, 
Hodgson's,  and  Dornell's,  which  included  such 
treasures  as  the  ^1,720  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  highest  priced  Shakespeare  quarto  play,  and 
Milton's  Bible. 

To  illustrate  the  high  importance  of  the  books 
sold  during  the  season,  I  have  selected  from  various 
catalogues  forty-five  items,  which  fetched  $500  and 


over,  extra-illustrated  books,  presentation  copies, 
and  books  possessing  personal  interest,  etc.,  being 
excluded: 

Book  and  Sale  Price. 

I — First  Folio  Shakespeare,  i2_^x8X  inches, 
margins  of  four  leaves  repaired,  morocco, 
by  Bedford.. (July  16,  1901)  ^1,720 

2 — "Royal  Book, ''  one  of  five  perfect  copies  of 
one     of    the     rarest    Caxton    imprints, 

(Aug.  1,1901)  ^1,550 

3 — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  1678,  5  15- 
16x3^  inches,  with  early  and  unique 
impression  of  portrait,  one  of  two  perfect 
copies  known  and  the  largest;  the  Nash 
copy,  now  in  this  country.  (May  6,  1901)  ^1,475 

4 — Shakespeare's  "Titus  Andronicus,  "  1611, 
unbound,  several  uncut  leaves,  now  in 
this   country (Feb.  26,  1901)      ^620 

5 — Poe's  "Tamerlane,"  1827,  morocco,  by 
Lortie  fils,  covers  bound  in,  sold  pre- 
viously for  $1,850  and  $1,450;  secured  by 
Frederic  R.  Halsey,  who  now  has  two  of 
the  three  known  copies,  the  other,  in  the 
British  Museum,  lacks  covers.  .(McKee)   $2,050 

6 — Littleton,  "Tenures,"  (London,  Letton,  and 
Machlinia,  about  1482,  first  book  printed 
there),  cost  Davis  ^48 (Davis)      /400 

7 — Denton's  "New  York,"  1670,  unbound, 
perfect;  now  in  this  country,  where  we 
have  the  Barlow-Ives  copy,  the  Columbia 
College   copy,    and   an     uncut    copy,    a 

showing  England  cannot  equal 

(Ashburton)      ^,"400 

8 — St.  Jerome's  "Treatise  of  Tyrannius  Rufi- 
nas  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  Oxford, 
(printed  by  Rood,  1478),  first  book 
printed  there;  one  of  eight  perfect  copies 
known (Edwardes)      X360 

9 — "Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moralized,"  Lon- 
don, n.  d.,  (printed  by  Rastell) 

(Edwardes)      ^325 

10 — "La  Mer  des    Histoires,"    Paris,    Pierre   le 
Rouge.   1488,  from  the  Jesuits'  College, 
Paris,  and  Heber's  library  (Part  I.,   /16 
los) (Edwardes)      ^305 
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ji — "Chronica  del  Rey  don  Rodrigo,"  vSeville, 
1499,  unique;  sold  unbound  for  £28  at 
vSnnderland  sale  to  Ellis;  rebound  by 
Bedford  and  sold  to  Edwardes;  earliest 
edition  known  to  Brunet,  Salva.  and 
Gallardo  was  of  15 1 1 (Edwardes)      ^260 

12 — Poe's  "AI  Aaraaf, "  1829,  boards,  uncut, 
(the  McKee   copy,   also   boards,    uncut, 

brought  $1,100  earlier  in  season) 

(French)  $1,300 

13 — York  and  Sarum  Psalter,  Paris,  Byrckman 

1522- (Feb.  25,  1901)      ^250 

14 — De  Bry's  "Voyages,"  fine  set.  .(Edwardes)      ^,"245 

15 — Winslow's  "Good  News  from  New  Eng- 
land," 1624,  calf,  (Deane's  copy,  $800).- 

(Ashburton)      /240 

16 — Bartholomacu's      "Wynken     de    Worde,  " 
about  1495,  title   and  next  leaf    inlaid, 
first    book     printed     on      English-made 

paper  (Ashburnham's  copy,  ^195) 

(Davis)      ^212 

17 — Sidney's  "Artrophel  and  Stella,  "  isgi.the 
onl}'  other  copy  is  Malone's  in  Bodleian 
Library.. (May  6,  1901)      ^200 

18 — Poe's  "Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  1843, 

one  of  two  known  copies (French)    $1,000 

19 — "The   Germ,"  finely  bound    by    Cobden- 

Sanderson .(French)      $975 

20 — Sarum  Breviarj',  Pynson's  Press,  on  vel- 
lum, 1507 (Davis)      /:i75 

21 — Tristan,  Paris,  Denis  Janot,  1533,  beautiful- 
ly bound  by  Chambolle-Duru  and  Marius- 
Michel;  the  Seilliere  copy,  which  brought 
^64  fifteen  years  ago .(Edwardes)      /170 

22 — Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure,"  156667, 
first  edition  of  each  part,  last  two  leaves 
of  Vol.  I.  in  fac  simile (May  6,  1901)      ^^170 

23 — Chapman's  version  of  "Batrachomy- 
omachia,"  manuscript  corrections  by 
translator. (Edwardes)      ^170 

24 — Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  first  issue  of 
first   edition,    original    binding,  (former 

record,  ^120,  Lawrence  sale,  1892) 

(Arnold)      $830 

25 — "Relation  of  Maryland,  "    1635,    unbound, 

with  rare  folding  map (Ashburton)      ^160 

26 — Carmelanus,  "Carmen,"  on  vellum,  Pj'n- 
son's  Press,  about  1514;  Jollej^'s  copy, 
which  brought  £41  los.  in  i85i;Gren- 
ville's  in  British  Museum  is  the  only 
other  known (Davis)      /160 

27— wSmith's  "Advertisements  for  Unexpe- 
rienced Planters,"  1631,  unbound,  with 
rare  map;  came  to  this  country,  (the 
Deane  copy  sold  for  $630) . . .  (Ashburton)      £  1 60 

28 — Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  1590-96,  first 

issue (May  16,  1901)      ^147 

29 — Colonna's    "Hypnerotomachia, "    Venice, 
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Aldus,  1499,  bound  by  Derome,  (the  fine 
Edwardes  copy,  bound  by  Bedford,  sold 

for /122  in  May) (vStanley)      /i43 

30 — Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  Cotes  for  Allot, 
I2j^x8;^  inches;  perfect,  bound  by  Lewis 

(Edwardes)      ^140 
31 — Browning's      "Pauline,"      first      edition, 
boards,  uncut,  slight  defect  in  one  leaf; 
bought   at    Sotheby's    Dec.  5,    1900,  for 

i^i  20 (Arnold)       $700 

32 — Harlot's  "Virginia,"  in  French,  Frank- 
fort, 1590;  fine  copy,  bound  by  Lewis, 
from    Hamilton    Palace    sale,    where   it 

fetched  ^97 (Edwardes)      /134 

33— Goldsmith 's    "Vicar   of  Wakefield,  "    first 

edition,  original  calf (French)       $620 

34 — Breydenbach's  "Sanctarara  Peregination- 
am  in  Montam  Syon,"  Renwick's  Press, 

1480 (Edwardes)      ^120 

35 — Sidney's  "Defense    of   Poesie,"    Ponsonby 

title  page,  1595 (May  6,  1901)      ^120 

36 — "Les  Neuf  Preux,"  Lisbon,  Gallarde,  1530, 
lovely  copy,  original  vellum;  bought  for 

^83  at  Seilliere  sale (Edwardes)      ^115 

Scott's  "Waverley,"  first   edition,  boards, 

uncut,  but  lacking  half  titles. .  .(Waller)      ^^115 
Milton's  "Poems,"  1645,   rebound,  (not  as 
good    as    Daly's,   in  original  calf,  which 

brought  $490). (French)      $555 

"39— Cicero's    "Epistolae  ad    Familiares,"  Ven- 
ice, J.  de   Spira,    1469,  on    vellum,  two 

leaves  in  manuscript (Stanley)      /106 

40 — Lederer's  "Discoveries,"  1672,  with  map, 

unbound,  (Ives's,  uncut,  $275) 

(Ashburton)      ^102 
4T — Shelley's  "Adonais,  "  first  edition,  original 

wrappers. (Arnold)      $510 

42 — "Le  Manuel    des    Dames,"  Paris,  Verard, 

about  15 10,  Yemeniz  cop3' (Davis)      ^100 

43— "Dives  et  Paiper,  "    Pynson's  Press.  1493, 

fine  copy (Edwardes)      ^100 

44 — Shakespeare's  "Pericles,  "  1619,    unbound; 

came  to  this  country (Feb.  26,  1901)      ^100 

45 — Fourth  Folio  Shakespeare,  14  >^  by  9  inches 

(Edwardes)  ^"100 
With  the  exception  of  Browning's  "Pauline," 
which  brought  $700 — it  would  have  brought  $800 
or  more  had  it  not  been  for  a  slight  defect— each 
book  mentioned  alone  fetched  a  record  price,  and 
"Pauline"  came  close  to  the  record,  the  ^145 
given  in  1896  for  the  mythical  "Alfred  Crampon's" 
rebound  copy,  with  a  note  by  the  author.  Though 
this  list  has  its  interest,  a  few  tabulated  statements 
of  important  items  that  brought  less  than  $500 
would  be  significant  and  suggestive.  Accordingly, 
I  select  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  lower  priced, 
early  printed  books,  continental  and  English. 
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Book  and  Printer.  Sale.     Price. 

"Myroure;    or,    Glasse   of  Christ's     Passion," 

1534;  Redman (Edwardes)        ^80 

Dante's    "Divine    Comedia, "   with    Landino's 

Commentary,  Venice,  1484;  Scots 

(Edwardes)        ^75 

"Enchiridon  Ecclesia  Sarum, "  Paris,   1528,  on 

vellum,  rare  and  perhaps  unique;  Kerver 

(Feb.  25,  1901)       £(>■] 

Thwrocz,  "Chronica  Hungaria,  "  1488- .(Davis)        ^65 

"Roberti  Wakefeldi.  .  Syntagma  de  Hebreorum 
Codica  Incorruptione, "  first  English  book  in 
which  Oriental  characters  are  printed,  about 
1530,  one  of  six  known  copies;  (W.  de  Worde) 

(March  28,  1901)        £62 

"XII.  Bukes  of  Eneados,"  translated  by 
Douglas,  1553;  (Copeland) (Edwardes)        ^53 

Cologne  Chronicle,  Cologne,    1499,  Eugene  of 

Savoy's  copy;  Burger (Edwardes)        ^50 

"New  Kunstlich  Boich,"  1527,  the  first  lace 
book;  Quentell (Dec.   19,1900)        ^,"50 

'  'Letters  of  Henry  VIII.  to  a  Letter  of  Luther,  " 
(1528,)  no  copy  in  British  Museum ;'Pyn son . . 

(May  6,  1 90 1)        /50 

Erasmus,  "Sermon  of  the  Mercj-  of  God,  "  Lon- 
don, n.  d.,  Maskell's  copy;  Berthelet 

(Stanley)        ^39 

Early  voyages  and  Americana  afforded  the  great- 
est bibliographical  surprises  of  the  season,  the  Ash- 
burton  library  bringing  into  the  market  rarities  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  which  record  prices 
were  paid.  A  number  of  the  lower-priced  books 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 
Purchas's  "Pilgrimes,"  1625-26,  original  vel- 
lum, fine  copy - (Edwardes)       ^100 

Higginson's    "New    England's     Plantation." 

1630,  calf  (Ives's  copy,  $195) (Ashburton)       ^98 

Vincent's  "True  Relation  of  Battell  Between 
English  and  Pequot  Savages,  "  1637;  (Deane's 

remargined,  $240) (Ashburton)        ^84 

Bradford's    "Laws,"  New    York,    ^1710,    one 

leaf  missing -.(April  16,  1901)      $400 

Gray's  "Virginia's  Cure,"  1662,  unbound  (Bar- 
low's $80) (Ashburton)        ^76 

Thomas's  "Pensilvania  and  West  Nevv  Jersey,  " 
1698,  with  map;  (former  record,  $300,  given 
by  E.  G.  Asay  in  1873  for  Dr.  Gilbert's  copy). 

(Ashburton)       ^62 
Vespucius,     "De    Ora    Antarctica  per   Regem 
Portugallae  Pridem  Quenta,"   1505,  with  ac- 
count of  third  voyage (Edwardes)        ^54 

Wood's  "New  England's  Prospect,"  1635,  with 

map,  calf (Ashburton)        ^46 

Smith's    "True    Travels,"     1630,    fi.ie     copy; 

(Ives's,  $205) (Edwardes)        £^2 

Hamor's    "Virginia,"    1615,     Barlow's,    $300; 

(Ives's.  $275) (March  28,  1901)       ^30 

Stobo's  "Memoirs,"  1800 (March  25,  1901)       ,^28 


Capl.  James  Smith's  "Captivity  with  Indians, 
1755-59,' '  Lexington,  1799;  very  rare;  (Field's, 

$40) (April  16,  1901)        $70 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  second  copy  of 
Denton's  "New  York,"  lacking  the  date,  sold  for 
^75,  Feb.  25,  190 r,  at  Sotheby's,  and  a  second 
copy  of  Winslow's  "Good  News,"  title  page  slight- 
ly defective,  some  leaves  stained,  fetched  ^90  at 
the  same  sale,  while  Fraser's  excellent  copy  of 
Purchas  brought  ^58,  and  another  copy  of  Leder- 
er's  rare  book  realized  ^55  at  Puttick's,  March  28, 
1 901. 

The  items  of  chiefest  importance  in  early  English 
prose  and  poetry  are  given  in  the  first  list.  The 
following  are  added,  the  list  being  headed  by  a  re- 
markable copy  of  the  third  folio: 

Book  and  Sale  Price. 

Third  folio  Shakespeare,  1664  issue,  13^x8^ 
inches,  lacking  two  leaves  (the  record  price 
is  ^435),  given  in  1894,   for  a  perfect  copy, 

which  alvSO  had  the  1663  title  page 

(April  22,  1901)         ^38 

Shakespeare's  "Henrie  the  Fourth,"  second 
edition,  1599,  lacking  title  page;  furnished  by 
a  collector,  who  has  a  copy  lacking  last  leaf. 

(McKee)       $490 

Dekker's  "Satiro  Mastix,"  1602,  modern  mo- 
rocco (record  price) (Davis)       ^95 

Gardyne's  "Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie  Flow- 
ers," Edinburgh,  1609,  unique;  Pitcairn  copy 

(Edwardes)       ^88 

"History  of  Frier  Rush,  "  1649,  unique  copy  of 
hitherto  unknown  edition (May  6,  1901)        ^^76 

Milton's    "Of  Education"    (1644)     said   to   be 

unique. (May  6,  1901)  ^74  10 

Chapman's    "Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,' 
1599.  record  price,  (this  copy  brought  £\  is. 
at  Heber  sale  and  ^8  15s.  at  the  Perkins  sale 
in  1889) (McKee)      $370 

"Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  1587,  edition  by  Hig- 
gins  (the  Turner  copy) .(Edwardes)        /70 

"Raigne  of  Edward  the  Third,"  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  1599,  second  edition  (the  Rox- 
burghe  copy) (May  6,  1901)        ^68 

Daniel's  "Civile  Warres,"  1602,  original  vel- 
lum, rare  in  this  cond ition (Edwardes)        £b2 

Lyly's  "Man  the  Moone,"  i597.  very  rare; 
record  price  (Almon  W.  Griswold's  copy, 
which  fetched  $25  in  1878) (McKee)       $300 

Woodes's  "Conflict  of  Conscience,"  1581,  the 
last  play  of  its  kind  written  in  England; 
(Gaistord 's  copy) (McKee)      $290 

"Sir  John  Oldcastle,"    1600,  the  edition    with 

Shakespeare's  name (McKee)       $290 

Herrick's    "Hesperides, "     1648,     original    calf 

(French's,  rebound  and  only  a  fair  copy) 

(Feb.  2^,   iqoi)        $50 
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Rabelais  (in   English)  the  five  books,  1653-94, 
(said  to  be  the  only  complete  copy  ever  sold) 

(May  16,  1901)  ^55  IDS 

Cervantes's  "Don  Quichotte, "  1620,  translated 
by  Shelton  (Sykes  &  Ashburnham  copy,  /zS 

at  latter's  sale) (Hdwardes)        ^52 

l'"lorio's  Montaigne,  1603,  modern  morocco.. 

(May  6,  1901)        ^51 

Prestor's  "Cambists, "  the  Allde  edition  (Gen. 
Hawkins's  cop}-,  which  fetched  $40  in   1867 

(McKee)       $250 

Allot 's  "England's  Parnassus,"  1600,  original 
sheep (^lay  6,  1901)         /."50 

Burton's    "Anatomy    of  Melancholy,"     1621, 

original  calf  (French's,  rebound,  $185) 

(Edwardes)       ^,'50 

"Birth  of  Merlin,"  1662,   "written   by   Shake- 
speare and    Rowley,"    but  probably'   by 
Rowley  (the  Jol ley  copy) (McKee)       $250 

Porter's  "Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington," 
1599,  the  J.  Hunt  and  W.  Ferbrand  edition.. 

(McKee)       $240 

"A    Warning    for   Fair     Women,"    1599    (the 

Daniel  copy) (McKee)       $240 

Whitney's  "Emblemes,"  1586,  original  vellum 

(Edwardes)       ^47 

Beaumont   and  Fletcher's    "Phylaster,"    1620, 

unbound (Feb.  25,  1901)  ^^46  los 

Heywood's  "Spider  and  the  Flie, "  1556,  mod- 
ern morocco (Edwardes)        X45 

Peele's  "Battell  of  Alcazar,"  1594,  the  only 
edition;  (Gaisford's  copy  was  resold  for  $90 
at  the  Ives  sale  in  1891,  and  for  $106  at 
Adee's  sale  in  1895)-.. McKee)       $200 

Jonson's  "Art  of  Poetry,"  1640.  original  vel- 
lum  (May  6,  1901)        ^"36 

Hooke's  "Amanda,  1653,  original  sheep 

(May  16,  1901)        ^37 

Shakespeare  and  Fletcher's  "Two  Noble  Kins- 
men," 1634  (Halliwell-Phillipp's  copy — 
McKee's  sold  for  $155) (May  6,  1901)  ;^33  ids 

Milton's  "Paradise  Regained,"   1671,    original 

calf (May  6,  1901)        /30 

Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  first  edition, 
original  binding,  which  brought  $620  at  the  trench 
sale,  was  the  most  noteworthy  eighteenth  century 
English  book  sold  during  the  season.  Three  other 
copies  were  sold:  Fraser's  first  copy,  bound  by 
Bedford,  ;^8o;  his  second  copy,  modern  binding, 
^65,  andacopy,  bound  by  Riviere  (May  i''>,  1901), 
^85.     A  few  other  items  are  as  follows: 

Blake's  "Europe,  "  "Song  of  Los,  "and  "Daugh- 
ters of  Albion,"  in  one  volume 

(Nov.   19,    1900)        /225 

Lamb's  "Poems  on  Death  of  Priscilla  Farmer," 

1796,  paper,  uncut (Feb.  25,  1901)        /50 

Blake's  "Book  of  Thel,"  1789.. (Nov.  19,  1901)       ^46 
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vSheridan's  "School  for  Scandal,"  (1781,)  first 
edition,    half  calf,  (Bienstadt's    sold    for 

$210)  ._ (McKee)       $230 

Mi.ss  Burney's  "Evelina,"  1778,  boards,  uncut. 

(May  6,  1901)        /45 
Gold.smith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"    1773, 
calf,  by  Bedford,  (McKee's  .sold  for  $150). 

(French)      $215 
Gold.smith's  "Deserted  Village,"  1770,  the  only 
copy  known  of  the  second  octavo  edition, 
(see    Luther    S.    Livingston's    "Biblio- 
graphical Puzzle") (Arnold)       $190 

Collins's  "Odes,"  1747,  morocco,  by  Bedford.. 

(Eraser) /;30  10 

Landor's  "Gebir, "  1798,  wrappers,  uncut 

(Feb.  25,  1901)       ^23 

Most  prominent  among  the  season's  English 
books  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  "Pauline," 
Robert  Browning's  first  book,  which  is  given  in  the 
first  li.st.     Among  other  important  items  are  these: 

Book  and  Sale.  Price. 

Keats's  "Poems,"  1817,  boards,  uncut,  paper 
label,  presentation  copy  from  Keats  to  Char- 
lotte and  Marianne  Reynolds,  (Arnold's  copy, 
rebound,  but  presented  to  John  Byng  Gattie, 

brought  $500) (July  T,  1900)      ^125 

Shelley's  "Queen  Mab, "  boards,  uncut,  first 

issue (French)       $460 

Mrs.    Browning's    "Sonnets,"    1847,    rebound; 

first  copy  soldtat  auction (Arnold)       $440 

Tennyson 's  "Promise  of  May, ' '  paper,  first  copy 

sold  at  auction... (Arnold)      $430 

Mrs.  Browning's  "Battle   of  Marathon,"  calf, 

(Foote's  sold  for  $330) (Arnold)      $425 

Tennyson's  "Falcon, "  paper   (a  copy  sold  in 

1899  for  ^52) (Arnold)       $410 

Keats's  "Lamia,"  boards,  uncut (French)      $375 

Byron's  "Waltz,"  rebound (July  i.  1901)       /71 

Scott's  "Guy  Mannering,"  boards,  uncut 

(Jan.  28,  1901)       ^70 

Shelley's  "Alastor, "  boards,  uncut,  (similar 
copy  at  Sotheby's,  a  few  months  ago,  ^66). . 

(French)       $350 

Ruskin's    "Poems,"   purple   cloth,    edges    not 

gilded,  (French's,  green  cloth,  $325)... 

(Feb.  13,  1901)       $330 

Stevenson's  "Obiect  of  Pity, "  (sold  with  the 
answer,)  another  copy,  July  i,  1901.  ^24  5s. 

This  is  the  rarest  of  the  Stevensons 

(Feb.  25,   1901)       ^59 

FitzGerald's  "Rubaiyat, "  paper  covers,  leaves 

unopened,  (French's,  rebound,  $255) 

(Feb.  13,  1901)      $260 
Shell^-'s  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  boards,  un- 
cut  (July  I,  1901)^43  10 

Shelley's  "Cenci,"  boards,  uncut 

(July  I,  1901)       /34 

FitzGerald's  "Salaman  and  Absal" 

(May  6,  1901)       ^31 
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In  American  prose  and  poetry,  Poe's  magical 
name  overshadowed  all  authors.  George  D.  Morse, 
who  conducted  the  three  McKee  sales,  and  the  dis- 
persal of  F.  W.  French's  librar)',  sold  "Tamerlane" 
for  $2,050,  having  sold  it  once  for  $1,850  and  again 
for  $1,450,  and  through  his  hands  passed  the  finest 
two  copies  of  "Al  Aaraaf"  that  are  known — 
McKee's  and  French's — and  one  of  two  copies  known 
of  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  Whittier's 
"Moll  Pitcher"  advanced  in  price,  $270  being  paid 
for  a  fine  but  rebound  copy,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
a  perfect  copy,  with  both  covers,  would  sell  to-day 
for  $500.  Such  a  copy  exists,  but  it  is  in  private 
hands.  An  unknown  Whittier  item,  "Pericles," 
1827,  came  upon  the  market  at  Libbie's,  March  5, 
1 90 1,  but  sold  absurdly  low.  The  best  of  the 
American  books  are  given  below.  All  the  prices 
are  records: 

Book  and  Sale.  Price. 

Anne   Bradstreet's  "Tenth  Muse,"  (the  Stain- 
ford,  Heber,  and  Brinley  copy) (McKee)       $460 

Hawthorne's  "Fansbawe,"  boards,   uncut,  (the 

Pope  copy) (Arnold)         410 

Ivowell's  "Commemoration  Ode,"  boards,  un- 
cut, (Arnold's,  $220) (French)        410 

Poe's    "Poems,"     1831,    boards,     uncut,    (the 

Brinley  copy,  which  fetched  $150) (McKee)        360 

Longfellow's  "Outre  Mer,' '  1833,  original  parts, 

(unique) (Arnold)         3 10 

Wolcott's  "Poetical  Meditations,"  1725,  (Brin- 
ley's  second  copy) (McKee)         300 

Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  New  York, "  board.s, 

uncut (McKee)         290 

Andre's  "Cow  Chace,"  1780,  cut  edges-(McKee)  270 
Whittier's  "Moll  Pitcher,"  half  roan,  with 
front  blue  cover,  only  slightly  cut,  (McKee's 
cut  copy  brought  $160,  and  was  resold  for  $250 
at  Arnold's  sale,  and  another  was  sold  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  $190) (Brown)         270 

Field's  "Denver  Primer, "  paper  covers,  (first 
copy  sold  at  auction) (French)         250 

Payne's  "Lisping  of  the  Muse,"  1815,  (his 
"Juvenile  Poems,"  1813,  fetched  $98  at  same 
sale) (McKee)         1 2 1 

Maria  Lowell's  "Poems,"  1855,  (McKee's,  $87; 

Arnold's,  $90) (April  9,  1901)  95 

Poe's  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,  " 

cloth (McKee)  88 

Taylor's  "Ximena,"  1844,  author's  copy 

(McKee)  68 

Stoddard's  "  Footprints,"  one  of  six  copies...  66 

(McKee)  66 

To  mention  the  best  manuscripts  of  the  season 
would  be  simply  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
sale  of  the  magnificent  Barrois- Ashburnham  collec- 
tion.    A  Wycliffe   Bible   manu.script,  fine,  but  not 


equaling  Ashburnham's,  sold  for /"i, 200,  May  16, 
iQOi.  A  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  of 
"Ivanhoe"  (Vols.  II.  and  III.)  brought  /340, 
May  6 — in  1831  it  sold  for  ;^  12  at  Evans's.  At  the 
Fraser  sale  the  manuscript  of  Tom  Moore's  "Lalla 
Rookh"  realized  ;{^330,  while  Keats's  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale"  fetched  ^109  at  the  Towneley  Green 
sale,  May  13.  The  season's  Hst  of  fine  illustrated 
books — Cruikshankiana,  etc. — and  books  lavishly 
adorned  with  extra  illustrations,  is  a  long  one,  the 
Fraser,  Edwardes,  Ashburton,  and  French  sales 
containing  many  beautiful  volumes.  French  litera- 
ture and  French  illustrated  books  brought  very 
high  prices.  The  sale  of  the  second  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve, 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  Franqais, 
realized  399,947  francs  for  770  lots  in  March.  The 
best  book  was  Moliere's  "Oeuvres,"  1682,  one  of 
the  copies  printed  before  the  suppressions,  and  one 
of  four  now  in  existence.  The  sum  of  13,700 
francs  was  paid  for  it.  At  the  Berlin  sale  in  1853 
it  sold  for  1 ,  200  francs. 

The  Grolier  Club  publications  went  back  to  the 
prices  of  1897  at  the  French  sale,  though  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vellum  copies  had  much  to  do  with  the 
sums  paid,  the  "Decree"  bringing  $200  and  the 
"Rubaiyat"  $215.  The  best  New  York  prices  were 
$160  and  $185  respectively.     The  Fearing-French 

vellum  Grolier  books  fetched  high  prices,  the 
"Decree"  $1,600,  "Rubaiyat"  $1,100,  "Philobib- 
lon"  $825,  and  so  on.  The  Kelmscott  Press  books 
sold  better  at  the  French  and  Arnold  sales  than 
they  did  in  England.  The  Edwardes  copy  of  the 
"Chaucer"  brought  ^80,  which  is  high  for  England. 
French's  copy  fetched  $510  and  Arnold's  $500. 
Another  copy  sold  for  $480  at  Bangs's  on  April  9. 
Mr.  Arnold's  copy  of  the  trial  page  for  the  pro- 
jected edition  of  Shakespeare  realized  $625.  It 
originally  sold  for  ^11  at  the  sale  of  the  collection 
of  H.  Halliday  Sparling,  Secretary  of  the  Press, 
May  21,  1900.  S.  C.  Cockerell  has  the  only  other 
copy.  Mr.  W.  L.  Andrews's  books  fetched  prices 
that  must  have  astonished  their  author,  the  "New 
Amsterdam,"  on  Japanese  vellum,  selling  for  $170 
at  the  French  sale,  and  others  showing  a  very  con- 
siderable appreciation. 

Many  were  the  books  remarkable  for  their  associa- 
tions— the  Gray  items  at  the  Fraser  sale,  Milton's 
Bible,  sold  for  ;^225,  Feb.  25,  and  now  in  this 
country,  and  Burns's  copy  of  Shakespeare' s  works, 
at  the  third  McKee  sale,  among  others.  The  most 
interesting  of  all,  however,  was  the  copy  of  Sidney's 
"Arcadia,"  1613,  in  the  Edwardes  collection,  for  it 
once  belonged  to  Mary  Pembroke,  to  whom  the 
"Arcadia"  was  addressed,  and  on  whom  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  his  deathless  epitaph.  The  sum  of /,'255  was 
given  for  this  most  precious  volume,  thus  associated 
with  "Sidney's  .sister,  Pembroke's  mother." 

— N.  Y.   Tinus. 
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THK  JAPANESE  GUTEXBERG. 


The  Japanese  Gutenberg. 

Printing  in  Japan  has  for  centuries  been  done 
from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  from  moveable  types  cut  in  wood.  The 
latter  was  much  more  economical  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  for  the  reason  that,  like  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  characters  represent  words  (idealogues), 
not  single  letters.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
or  the  nineteenth  century  that  modern  typography 
— moveable  cast-metal  types — were  introduced  into 
the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum,  but  it  has  already 
made  rapid  progress  towards  universal  adoption.  In 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Japan  there  are  now  regular 
jobbing,  book,  and  newspaper  printing  offices,  and 
the  Government  printing  office  compares  well  with 
most  establishments  of  its  kind,  being  fitted  with 
the  newest  and  most  up-to-dace  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances— British,  American  and  German,  but  cast- 
ing its  own  type.  There  are  several  typefoundries 
in  Japan  doing  an  extensive  business.  All  modern 
processes  of  engraving  and  printing  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced,  and  the  work  done  by  native 
workmen  in  all  branches  of  the  reproductive  arts 
compares  well  with  that  done  in  the  Western  world, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  possessing,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  freshness  and  quaint  artistic  taste  char- 
acteristic of  Japanese  ideas. 

Before  dealing  with  the  introduction  of  modern 
printing  into  Japan,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  the  Japanese  Gutenberg,  to  whom  this 
revolution  is  due,  a  few  notes  on  the  ancient 
methods  of  making  books  in  Japan  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

In  making  a  book  in  the  old  style,  the  Japanese 
author  uses  a  brush,  and  not  a  pen.  His  work- 
room is  a  little  apartment,  its  Japanese  measure- 
ment being  "six  mats,"  and  a  "mat"  is  about  six 
feet  by  four.  The  room  is  full  of  soft,  dull  Hght 
from  a  square,  white  paper  lantern.  There  is  a  sil- 
very tone  in  the  panelled  paper  walls,  and  in  a 
warm  gray,  shadowed  recess  a  golden  figure  of 
Buddha  smiles  gently  upon  the  lotus  which  it  holds 
in  one  hand.  Another  recess  contains  the  curious 
vessels  of  iron  and  clay  and  bamboo  for  the  indis- 
pensable tea  ceremony. 

The  author  sits  on  the  floor  in  a  flowing  garment 
of  brown  silk,  lined  with  [blue,  his  legs  disposed 
comfortably  under  him.  In  front  of  him  stands  a 
lacquered  table,  about  a  foot  high,  and  upon  it  his 
writing  materials,  which  are  as  simple  as  his  sur- 
roundings. His  paper  is  delicately  tinted  yellow, 
with  perpendicular  blue  lines,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart.     His  inkstand  is  a  carved  ebony  slab, 


with  one  end  hollowed  out  for  water  to  rub  his  cube 
of  Indian  ink  in,  and  it  holds  the  four  or  five  daintily 
decorated  bamboo  brushes  which  are  his  pens.  As 
we  have  said,  he  does  not  write  his  book,  he  paints 
it.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  book,  at  the  left  of 
every  page,  and  at  the  top  of  every  line,  straight 
down  between  the  blue  parallels  his  small  brown 
hand  goes  with  quick,  delicate,  dark  touches.  Al- 
though this  "copy"  might  seem  to  a  stranger  to  be 
daintiness  itself,  yet  he  always  has  it  duplicated 
"by  an  artist"  before  sending  it  to  the  publisher, 
the  success  of  the  book  depending  largely  upon  its 
artistic  appearance.  The  "artist"  to  whom  the 
"copy"  is  now  intrusted  ^ proceeds  to  repaint  the 
long  series  of  wood  pictures  with  astonishing  pro- 
fessional dexterity,  and  the  curious  letter  char, 
acters  are  thrown  upo^i  the  paper  with  bewildering 
rapidity. 

The  next  step  in  the'  making  of  the  book  is  to 
send  the  artistic  reproduction  of  the  author's  "copy" 
to  the  wood  engraver,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
the  relief  blocks,  a  task  performed  with  extraordi- 
nary faithfulness  to  the  originals. 

The  printing  is  extremely  simple.  The  ink  is 
distributed  with  a  brush,  the  paper  laid  upon  the 
block,  a  rubber,  fashioned  trom  a  palm  leaf,  is 
passed  lightly,  but  firmly,  over  it,  and  the  thing  is 
done. 

The  process  of  drawing,  engraving,  and  printing 
the  quaintly  artistic  Japanese  pictures  is  on  the 
same  lines,  a  separate  wood  block  being  used  for 
everj''  color,  and  the  "register"  secured  by  "points" 
inserted  in  the  blocks  at  two  opposite  corners. 

The  binding  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  Japan- 
ese public,  unlike  the  book-lovers  of  other  countries, 
care  little  for  that  feature.  A  plain  paper  cover 
suffices,  with  the  title  in  the  left  upper  corner  of 
the  verso. 

The  arrangements  with  the  publisher  are  simply 
delicious.  Said  a  Japanese  author  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  a  European  friend:  "I  pay  the  publisher 
myself.  I  do  not  mind  losing  by  my  own  work, 
but  I  will  not  permit  another  person  to  make  money 
by  it."  Think  of  it!  Here's  dignity  of  authorship 
for  you!  What  a  task  a  Western  barbarian  would 
have  to  explain  to  such  childlike  simplicity  as  this 
that  the  true  dignity  of  authorship  demands  com- 
petition among  publishers — immediate  returns,  and 
freedom  from  the  risk  of  fickle  public  taste. 

From  a  memoir  recently  published  by  a  friend 
and  co-worker,  Mr.  S.  Magati,  we  learn  that  Motogi 
Nagahisa,  the  first  Japanese  typefounder  and  printer, 
was  born  in  Shindaikumachi,  on  June  9,  1824. 
The  sou  of  Kitajima  Miyati,   he  was,  when  eleven 
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years  old,  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Motogi  Shozaemon. 
At  a  very  early  asie  he  showed  the  bent  of  h's  mind 
in  a  close  study  of  Western  mechanical  science.  At 
that  time  there  was  war  between  England  and 
China,  terminating  on  the  latter  agreeing  to  open 
some  of  its  ports  to  foreign  trade.  The  British  then 
wished  to  extend  their  trade  to  Japan,  where  public 
opinion  was  strongly  against  the  idea.  Nagahisa 
was  persuaded  that  unless  the  Japanese  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  manners,  arts  and 
sciences,  of  Western  nations,  they  could  not  carry 
out  any  definite  policy  against  Europeans.  But  the 
government  and  the  people  decided  that  Japan 
should  remain  closed  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  seeing  that  he  could  not  convince  them  of  their 
delusion,  he  applied  himself  to  his  favorite  studies — 
the  invention  of  printing  types  and  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  navigation  in  Japan — with  renewed 
eagerness. 

Whilst  studying  his  foreign  books,  he  was  struck 
by  their  typographic  clearness  and  neatness,  and 
the  excellence  of  their  engravings.  He  could  not 
understand  how  printing  could  be  brought  to  such 
perfection.  After  continued  study  of  the  subject, 
both  by  perusing  books  and  ^discussing  the  matter 
with  foreigners  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  he 
succeeded  in  making,  after  many  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, a  kind  of  moveable  type,  known  as  nagashi- 
komi,  and  with  them  printed  a  book  containing  a 
narrative  of  his  early  experiences.  This  was  in 
1851-52.  He  sent  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Holland, 
where  it  met  with  a  good  reception.  This  was  the 
first  book  ever  printed  with  metal  types  in  Japan. 

In  the  same  year  Nagahisa,  in  consequence  of  a 
report  that  he  intended  to  publish  an  English- 
Japanese  Dictionary,  was- arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  three  years  that  he 
was  pardoned.  He  at  once  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  mechanics,  and,  above  all,  to  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  types  he  had  invented.  But,  with  all 
his  efforts,  the  surface  of  the  characters  were  not  on 
a  level  with  the  foundation  of  lead  and  brass,  and 
the  curves  and  strokes  gave  indistinct  impressions. 
Amongst  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  the  lead  and 
antimony  he  used  were  of  bad  quality,  and  he  had 
not  the  proper  tools  for  steel  engraving.  Instead 
of  printers'  ink,  he  only  had  Japanese  ink  i^irmiku, 
a  red,  pasty  compound,  and  sumi,  "Indian  ink"). 
All  his  labor,  therefore,  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
perfection. 

In  i860  he  was  engaged  in  the  iron  foundry  at 
Aku-no-ura,  Nagasaki,  and  bought  two  steamers, 
the  Victoria  and  Chailcs,  from  a  foreign  merchant, 
himself  acting  as  the  captain  of  both. 


In  1869  Nagahisa  brought  his  mechanical  knowl 
edge  to  practical  use  by  superintending  the  work  of 
building  the  bridge  at  Hamano  Machi  (Nagasaki) — 
the  first  iron  bridge  built  in  Japan. 

The  intercourse  between  Japan  and  foreign  lands 
had  by  this  time  become  active.  Nagahisa  was 
dissatisfied  w^ith  Japanese  education,  and  thought 
that,  unless  radical  changes  were  soon  made,  the 
young  scholars  of  Japan  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the 
practical  life  of  the  future.  So  he  built  a  school  in 
which  not  only  the  native,  but  also  foreign  languages 
were  taught. 

But,  whilst  engaged  in  these  duties,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  types  he  had  invented.  Hearing  thaj 
an  American  missionary  had  built  a  printing  estab- 
lishment at  Shanghai,  and  that  good  types  were 
cast  there,  he  sent  a  man  to  learn  the  art,  but  with- 
out success,  for  it  was  kept  a  secret.  Learning  that 
Mr.  Shigeno  Konojo  had  bought  types  in  Shanghai, 
he  requested  him  to  sell  him  all  he  had.  Taking 
the  foreign  types  as  models,  he  tried  to  reproduce 
them,  but  again  was  unsuccessful.  Just  at  this  time 
Nagahisa  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gunberg,  an  Amer- 
ican, and  a  member  of  the  Rikwa-Sho-in,  and 
Motogi  requested  him  to  stop  in  Nagasaki,  and  to 
give  him  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  arts  of 
typefounding  and  printing.  The  consequence  was 
that  moulds  and  casting  machines  were  introduced 
from  the  United  States,  a  printing  house  was  built, 
and  the  casting  of  types  commenced.  Those  who 
were  engaged  in  this,  the  first  of  all  Japanese  type- 
foundries  (the  Kwappa^i  Denshu-sho),  afterwards 
separated,  one-half  starting  the  Nagasaki  Shinmachi 
Typefoundry,  the  Tokyo-Tsukiji  Typefoundry,  and 
the  Osaka  Kita-Kyutaro-Machi  Typefoundry,  The 
other  half  went  to  the  Kobu-Sho  (Public  Works, 
.since  abolished),  and  started  the  Kwankoryo  Print- 
ing Establishment,  then  the  Dai  jo- K  wan  Printing 
Bureau,  the  modern  Imperial  Printing  Bureau. 

By  this  time  the  great  work  of  Japanese  reform 
was  accomplished,  and  the  feudal  lords  had  to  re- 
linquish their  estates  and  give  freedom  to  their 
vassals,  a  hundred  thou.sand  of  whom  were  thus  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  forced  to 
work  for  their  own  living.  Nagahisa  persuaded 
many  of  them  to  work  as  printers.  His  house  be- 
came a  printing  ofiice,  and  his  late  comrades-in- 
arms learned  how  to  set  up  type.  But  the  health 
of  the  newly-fledged  printers,  accustomed  to  a  luxu- 
rious and  idle  life,  began  to  suffer  from  their  con- 
tinued labors,  and  in  1872,  Nagahisa  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  Shinmachi  Typefoundry  to  Mr. 
Hiram  Tomiji,  who  instituted  many  radical  changes, 
and  brought  about  a  great  and  general  improvement. 
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In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Iseki  Moriyuki,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  established  the 
Mainichi  Sfmnburi  {Daily  News)  at  Yokohama,  and 
as  tliere  was  no  one  there  who  understood  the  art  of 
printing,  he  wrote  for  assistance  to  Nagahisa,  who 
sent  Mr.  Hiram  Tomiji  to  his  aid,  and  a  printing 
house  was  built  there. 

In  1872  the  latter  established,  with  the  consent  of 
Nagahisa,  a  printing  house  and  typefoundry  at 
Shiaya,  Tokyo.  This  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  Tsukiji,  and  named  the  "Tokyo  Tsukiji  Type- 
foundry." 

In  several  years  Nagahisa  established  a  number 
of  printing  houses  and  typefoundries,  but  the  de- 
mand for  type  was  small,  and  the  publications  few. 
The  outlay  for  printing  ink  and  paper,  lead  and 
antimony  for  casting  type,  the  salaries  of  the  over- 
seers and  workmen,  etc. ,  was  greater  than  the  in- 
come. Nagahisa  lost^  thus  more  than  half  his 
fortune. 

Steadily,  the  demand  for  type  grew  more  active, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  trade  to  look  correspond- 
ingly bright,  on  hearing  which  Nagahisa  exclaimed: 
"It  is  as  I  said!  The  new  era  has  begun!"  In  the 
summer  of  1874  he  left  Nagasaki  and  came  to  Tokyo 
by  way  of  Osaka,  in  order  to  inspect  the  different 
printing  establishments  which  he  had  founded,  re- 
turning to  Nagasaki  in  September,  greatly  cheered 
by  what  he  had  seen. 

At  that  time  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
often  confined  to  his  bed.  On  a  journey  to  Osaka 
and  Kyoto  he  became  much  worse.  The  heat  of 
that  year  was  unusually  severe,  and  this  hastened 
the  course  of  the  malady,  and  three  months  later  he 
expired,  on  September  3,  1875,  being  then  only 
fifty -two  years  of  age. 

At  his  funeral,  which  was  grand  and  impressive, 
all  his  friends  and  employees  assembled  at  Nagasaki, 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto  ritual,  they 
bowed  before  the  ianz7iku  representing  his  de- 
parted spirit.  The  verse  written  on  this  tanzuku 
(an  oblong  strip  of  white  paper  distributed  to  all 
present)  read  as  follows: — 

FURUSATO  NO  TSUYU. 

Mugura  horu 
Waga  furusato  mo 

Shiratsuyo  no 
Tama  bakari  koso 
Mukashi  nari-kere. 
"Where  the  wild  hops  grow, 
There  is  my  home,  the  home  that  I  love! 

But  all  is  changed  now; 
Only  the  dews  that  lie  on  the  grasses, 
That  tremble  and  glow  with  each  footfall  that  passes, 
Only  the  dews  unchanged  remain, — 
The  guerdon  of  tears  for  a  life  of  pain. " 


His  wife  had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  him 
with  one  son,  Kotaro  by  name,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  went  to  Europe  to  study  Western 
typography,  ship-building,  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  foreign  languages. 

All  that  Motogi  Nagahisa  undertook,  whether  in 
promoting  national  education  in  printing,  type- 
founding,  engineering,  or  navigation,  was  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  his  conduct  was  always 
regulated  by  public  spirit — never  by  selfish  motives. 

His  biographer  says  of  him,  "Where  shall  we 
find  another  Motogi?  So  pure  in  heart,  so  just  in 
principles.  Alas!  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  how 
great  would  have  been  the  benefit  reaped  by  this 
our  Imperial  Japan!" 

— Philip  Johnson,  in  Caxton  Magazine. 


Done  by  Dunne. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  "presentation  volume"  was 
ever  given  by  author  to  friend  which  contained  a 
sentiment  more  characteristic  than  that  which  Peter 
Finky  Dunne  inscribed  in  the  copy  of  "Dooley  in 
Peace  and  War,"  which  he  presented  to  Sam  T. 
Clover,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  In  the  days  when  the  Dooley  sketches 
were  only  a  modest  feature  of  the  Saturday  issue  of 
that  paper  and  Mr.  Dunne  had  not  become  one  of 
the  most  sought  after  of  American  humorists,  the 
"velvet"  which  he  received  for  the  philosophical 
contentions  of  Doole}'  and  Hennessy  seemed  bigger, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  his  checks  received  later  and 
written  for  far  larger  amounts.  At  least  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  week  seldom  passed  when  the  versatile 
author  could  not  give  a  score  of  special  reasons  why 
his  check  for  the  Dooley  column  should  not  be  held 
until  the  day  of  publication,  or  even  until  his  "copy" 
had  been  turned  in  at  the  editorial  desk.  These 
arguments  for  advance  payments  came  in  the  form 

of  neat  little  notes,  couched  in  terms  of  the  most 
seductive  diplomacy. 

When  the  humorist  of  Archie  Road  was  expe- 
riencing his  first  touch  of  literary  fame  he  sent  a 

copy  of  his  initial  book  to  his  friend,  who  had 
received  so  many  pleading  epistles.  Its  inscription 
reads: 

Dearest  Samuei.: — The  article  for  Saturday  will 
be  such  a  prose  poem,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  ask- 
ing for  payment  in  advance.  Couldst  do  it?  dear 
child — poet,  traveler,  guide,  philosopher  and  friend! 

Dooley  D. 
To  Sam  T.  Clover,  Collector  0/ Dooley  Autographs. 

The  delicate  allusions  and  the  general  atmosphere 
of  this  greeting  recalled  scores  of  similar  epistles 
long  since  buried  in  the  editorial  waste  basket.  But 
they  never  failed,  it  is  said,  to  accomplish  their 
purpose. 
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Some  Personal  Preferences. 

vSome  years  ago  the  Revue  Ilhistree  contained  an 
interesting  and  diverting  series  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions addressed  by  the  editor  to  Daudet,  Zola, 
Houssaye  and  Silvestre.  These  questions,  thirty- 
three  in  number,  were  designed  to  bring  to  light 
the  personal  preferences  of  these  authors  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Some  of  them  were  answered 
seriously  and  others  lightly,  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  both  wit  and  ingenuity  in  the  answers 
being  in  many  instances,  of  course,  irresistible. 

In  the  case  of  Zola  the  answers  were  very  char- 
acteristic. His  reply,  for  example,  to  the  four  in- 
quiries regarding  his  favorite  prose  authors,  poets, 
painters  and  composers,  was  the  same  in  each,  Ceux 
qui  voient  et  qui  rendejit  daitement.  His  favorite 
heroes  and  heroines  in  fiction  were  declared  to  be 
Ceux  qui  lie  sont  pas  Ics  heros,  while  his  heroes  and 
heroines  in  real  life  were  Ceux  qui gagneiiileur pain. 
His  preference  was  to  die  suddenly,  while  Daudet 
and  Houssaye  expressed  a  choice  to  meet  death 
deboui,  or,  in  Arizona  parlance,  with  their  boots  on. 
Among  the  gifts  of  nature,  Daudet  wanted  youth 
most;  Zola,  eloquence;  and  Silvestre.  fine  looks. 
Daudet  gravely  declared  the  principal  trait  of  his 
character  to  be  nobility.  The  quality  which  he  ad- 
mired most  in  a  woman  was  sweetness;  Zola,  ten- 
derness; Silvestre,  beauty. 

The  idea  of  such  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  being  reproduced  in  auto- 
graph fac-simile,  was  not  original  with  the  French 
journal.  Fifteen  years  or  more  ago  it  was  made 
use  of  in  this  country,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Mental 
Photograph  Album.''  We  give  in  the  following 
pages,  says  The  Book  Buyer,  a  series  of  mental 
photographs  of  several  American  authors,  to  each 
of  whom  was  addressed  a  series  of  questions  less 
personal  in  character  than  the  French  series,  which 
even  called  for  the  favorite  food  and  beverage  of 
each  of  the  recipients. 

The  requests  were  received  in  one  or  two  instances 
with  more  seriousness  than  was  intended,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  their  spirit  was  understood,  and 
the  answers  are  both  humorous  and  interesting. 
The  replies  are  given  herewith: 

Brander  Matthews. 
My  favorite  authors  of  prose  — Lowell,  Hawthorne 
My  favorite  poets — Horace,  Moliere,  Dobson 
My  favorite  painters — Rembrandt 
My  favorite  composers — Wagner 
My  favorite  book — Henry  Esmond 
My  favorite  play — As  You  Like  It 

My  favorite   heroes    in    fiction — Leatherstocking,   Col. 
Newcome 


My  favorite  heroines  in    fiction — Daisy    Miller,    Becky 

Sharp 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — Lieutenant  Cushing 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — Molly  of  Monmouth 
What  I  enjoy  most — A  long  talk  with  an  old  friend 
What  I  detest  most — A  short  talk  with  a  bore 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 

been  present — Moli^re's  first  appearance 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Loyalty 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — The  sense 

of  humor 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — New  York,  of  course 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Making  converts 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — Writing  plays 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — Youth 
My  motto — Que  pensez-vous  de  cette  comedief 
Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

My  favorite  authors    ol  prose — Hawthore,  Thackeray, 
Landor 

My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare,  Burns 

My  favorite  painters — The  Four  Seasons 

My  favorite  composers — The  people 

My  favorite  book — Vicar  of  Wakefield 

My  favorite  play — Lear 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — D'Artagnan,  Jean  Valjean 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — They  are  all  faded  from 

my  mind  except  Mrs.  Fouchett 
My   favorite   heroes    in    real    life — Lincoln.   Stonewall 

Jackson,  Father  Damien 
My  favorite   heroines    in  real  life — Women   who   love 

their  homes 
What  I  enjoy  most — Awhile  at  Kalamazoo  whist 
What  I  detest  most — Application  for  autographs 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 

been  present — I  give  it  up 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Modesty 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Charity 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — At  home 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness— A  cold  night,  a  hot  fire, 

and  taters  in  the  ashes 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — That  which  I  can  neyer 

engage  in 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — The 

gift  of  gab 
My  motto — Wait  for  the  wagon 

Agnes  Repplier. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Scott,  Lamb 

My  favorite  poets  — Shakespeare,  Keats 

My  favorite  painters—  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

My  fayorite  composers— Gounod,  Verdi 

My  favorite  book — Marius  the  Epicurean 

My  favorite  play — As  You  Like  It 

M}'  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Mr.  Ktiightley 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — Emma  Woodhouse 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life— Graham  of  Claverhouse 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — Mary  Stuart 

What  I  enjoj-  most — Sleep 
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What  I  detest  most — Pain 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  hav  " 

been  present — Battle  of  Agincourt 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Sense 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Sense 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — London 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — I  know  of  none 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — Health 

T.  R.  Sullivan. 
My   favorite    authors    of   pro.se — Sterne,    Sir   Thomas 

Browne 
My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare,  Heine 
My  favorite  painters — Valasquez,  Rembrandt 
My  favorite  composers — Dinner  and  sleep 
My  favorite  book — The  Imperial  Dictionary 
My  favorite  play — Othello 
My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Mephistopheles    D'Ar- 

tagnan 
My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — ^Juliet,  Beatrix  Esmond 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life  )  The     uncomplaining 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life  )  poor 
What  I  enjoy  most — Travel 
What  I  detest  most — An  electric  street-car 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 
been  present — The  interview  between  Eve  and  the 
serpent 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Self-denial 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Gentleness 
Where  I  should  like  to  live  — At  home 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Massachusetts 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — Endorsing  cheques 
What  gift   of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — Ac- 
quisitiveness 
My  motto — Learn  to  learn 

Bugene  Field. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Cervantes,  Hawthorne, 
Andersen 

My  favorite  poets — Whittier,  Beranger,  Horace,  Suck- 
ling 

My  favorite  painters 

My  favorite  composers — Wagner,    Schubert,    Mendel- 
ssohn 

My  favorite  book — Don  Quixote 

My  favorite  play — Camille,  As  You  Like  It 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Launcelot,  Robin  Hood, 
The  Cid 

My  favorite  heroines   in  fiction — Hester  Prynne,  Jane 
Eyre 

My    favorite   heroes    in   real    life — Lincoln,     Beecher, 
Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Hugo 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — M}'  wife 

What  I  enjoy  most — Reading  in  bed 

What  I  detest  most — Society,  formality 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 
been  present — With  Luther  at  Worms 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Patience 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Woman- 
liness 


Where  I  should  like  to  live — .\ni  contented  in  Chicago 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — The  State  of  Illinois 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — That  which  1  am  now  en- 
gaged in 
What  gift  of  nature  I  .should  like  to  have  most — I  have 

been  told  that  I  possess  all 
My  motto 

Robert  Grant. 
My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Thackeray,  Bal/.ac 
My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare,  Goethe 
My  favorite  painters — Sarah   Bernhardt  and  Lottie  Col- 
lins 
My  favorite  composers — A  good  dinner  and  a  wood  fire 
My  favorite  book — Vanity  Fair 
My  favorite  play — Hamlet 
My  favorite  heroes  in   fiction — Santa  Claus  and  Brer 

Rabbit 
My    favorite    heroines    in    fiction — Becky    Sharp  and 

Eugenie  Grandet 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — My  publishers 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — Four  queens 
What  I  enjoy  most — To  see  my  true  love  smile 
What  I  detest  most — Affectation 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 

been  present — ^Jonah's  experience  with  the  whale 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — Truth 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Loving 

sympathj- 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — Wherever  she  is 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Not  to  think  about  it 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — Eating  raw  oysters 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  mo.st — W^ings 

Octave  Thanet. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Montaigne,    Sir  Walter 

Scott 
My  favorite  poets — Chas.   Lamb,  Thackeray,  Guy  de 

Maupassant,  Browning,  Lowell 
My  favorite  painters — Da  Vinci,  Millet,  Daubigny 
INIy  favorite  composers — I  don't  know  enough  about 

music  to  venture  to  have  favorites 
My  favorite  book — Henry  Esmond 
My  favorite  play — Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
My  favorite    heroes  in   fiction — Col.    Newcome,     Edie 

Ochiltree 
My  favorite  heroines  in   fiction — Rebecca  (in  Ivanhoe) 

and  Mrs.  Poyser 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life  —Magazine  editors 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — Good  cooks 
What  I  enjoy  most — Playing  with  children 
What  I  detest  most — Getting  the  bottom  of  my  gown 

muddy 
The  qualitj'  which  I    admire   most  in    men — Courage 

and  sense 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in   women     S5'nipa- 

thy  alleviated  bj'  sense 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — Nowhere  all  the  year  round 
My  ideal   state  of  happiness — To  catch    up  with    my 

prouiises 
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The  occupation  that  I  prefer — Whist 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — Health 

My  motto — Neither  forget  yesterday  nor  to-morrow 

Richard  Harding  Davis. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Richard  Harding  Davis 

My  favorite  poets — Anon  and  Ibid 

My  favorite  painters — I  do  not  care  to  give  the  ladies' 

names 
My  favorite  book — The  one  I  made  on  Cleveland 
My  favorite  play — The  V  trick 
My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Henry  M.  Stanley 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — Mulvaney,  Otheris  and 

Learoyd 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — The  other  women 
What  I  enjoy  most — Being  photographed 
What  I  detest  most — Looking  at  the  results 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 

been  present — When  Naploeon  killed  a  publisher 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — To  sit  op- 
posite a  mirror  at  dinner  and  not  look  at  it 
The  quality  which   I   admire  most  in  women — Clean 

gloves 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — Little,  old  New  York 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Ignorance 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer— Watching  some  one  else 

work 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to  have  most — One, 

or  two  million  dollars 
My  motto — Caveat  Emptor  {librorum) 

Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 

My  favorite]  authors  of  prose — Turgenieff,   Thackeray. 

George  Eliot 
My  favorite  poets — (ioethe,  Browning,  Keats 
My  favorite  painters — Riepin,  Conrbet,  Bastien  Lepage 
My  favorite  composers — Beethoven,  Schubert 
My  favorite  book — Faust 
My  favorite  plaj^ — Hamlet 
My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Colonel  Newcome,  Pen- 

dennis,  Silas  Lapham 
My  favorite  heroines   in  fiction — Dorothea  in   Middle- 
march,  Maggie  Tulliver  in  the  Mill  on  The  Floss 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — Lincoln,  Gladstone 
My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — I  have  none 
What  I  enjoy  most — Horseback  riding 
What  I  detest  most — Being  patronized 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should  like  most  to  have 

been  present — The  diet  at  Worms,  1521 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  men — UprightnCvSS 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in  women — Beauty 
Where  I  should  like  to  live — New  York 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Leisure  to  write 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — That  of  a  Man  of  Letters 

What   gift  of  nature   I    should    like  to  have   most 

Shakespeare's  psychological  insight 
My  motto — Noti  palma  sine  pulence 


The  ''Young  Idea's^'  Views  on  Poetry. 

A  teacher  in  a  public  school  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities,  says  The  Critic,  thought  to  teach  the  Young 
Idea  something  about  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
poetry.  Her  class  consisted  of  boys  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  fair  aver- 
age intelligence.  She  read  them  Browning's  "Meet- 
ing at  Night,"  and  asked  them  to  write  out  their 
opinions  of  the  subject  and  its  treatment.  This  they 
did  with  the  unhesitating  confidence  of  youth. 
Here  is  the  poem: 

I 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low. 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  i'  the  sluahy  sand. 

II 

Then  a  mile  of  sea-scented  beach; 

Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  joys  and  fears. 

Then  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 

Some  of  the  more  candid  criticisms  are  here 
given,  "as  they  were  wrote,"  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  all: 

"I  think  it  presents  a  fine  moonlight  picture,  it 
tell  how  far  he  had  to  travel  and  the  greeting  when 
he  arrives,  at  the  farm  house,  I  think  it  is  a  sailor 
coming  home  from  a  voyage.  The  peace  is  wrote  in 
Irvings  style  being  compact  and  expresses  a  clear 
idea  in  a  very  few  lines." 


"I  do  not  like  it  because  it  is  not  closely  enough 
connected.  The  description  of  the  sea  or  land  is 
not  very  good.     It  is  a  very  hurried  description.'' 


"I  think  it  is  too  dark  because  It  would  take 
longer  that  the  time  it  took  in  the  poetry  and  it 
show  how  scared  a  woman  gets  because  when  she 
heard  him  she  could  hardly  talk  between  fear.'' 


"This  short  piece  of  poetry  in  my  opinion  is  a 
nice  opening  for  a  story  because  Brown  illustrates  it 
so  finely  as  the  moonlight  on  the  lake." 


"I  think  this  little  poetry  is  nice  because  it  tells 
the  nice  route  of  the  lover  and  would  be  much  more 
beautiful  if  it  was  longer  and  contained  many  more 
interesting  facts." 


'Poor.     Because  it  starts  to  quickly  and  because 
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it  tells  nothing  of  where  he  was  or  how  he  came  to 
be  in  the  book  and  he  skipped  from  the  ocean  to 
the  moon  &  then  back  to  the  water." 


"I  think  It  is  a  nice  poem  it  explains  about  a 
man  walking  up  the  sea  shore  in  dark  he  is  just 
going  home  from  work  and  as  he  reaches  the  house 
he  tapps  at  the  window  to  let  his  wife  or  friend 
know  that  it  is  no  stranger  or  no  body  that  will 
hurt  her." 


"I  think  it  is  pretty  good  because  it  is  taken  from 
life  and  that  when  a  man  goes  home  he  always 
kisses  his  wife." 


"I  don't  like  it  because  it  is  not  natural  and  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  piece  of  poetry." 


"It  is  very  pretty  for  the  reason  that  is  shows 
affection  and  because  of  beautiful  description  of  the 
road  which  the  gentleman  takes  at  sunset." 


"The  man  came  down  the  lake  in  a  boat  and  was 
much  excited  and  hurried  to  the  land.  The  tide 
was  coming  in  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  along  the 
beach  and  long  distance  and  hurried  across  the 
fields  and  came  to  the  farm  house  and  rapped  on 
the  window  and  his  lover  lit  a  match  and  appeared 
at  the  window." 


"Its  good.  Because  he  has  a  good  choice  of 
words  and  has  a  good  ending  and  describes  the 
anxiety  of  the  husband." 


"It  is  no  good.     Because  I  think  it  is  foolish." 


"I  think  it  is  good  because  it  tells  the  hard  time 
a  man  has  is  coming  home  sometimes," 


"It  is  fairly  good  but  I  can  see  but  little  sence. 
It  is  well  worded  and  the  words  are  well  connected." 


"Good,  because  as  a  short  passage  it  gives  a  good 
description  from  being  to  end  of  a  Lovers  course  to 
his  most  Beloved.'' 


"I  think  it  is  the  description  of  a  lover  going  to 
see  his  sweetheart.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
if  the  sweetheart  had  had  the  light  burning  previous 
to  his  arrival.  The  description  of  the  waves  as  they 
beat  against  the  boat  is  very  good.'' 


"I  think  it  has  very  good  descriptions,  but  I  don't 
fancy  sentimental  things,  and  that  closes  in  that 


"I  think  it  is  no  good  for  a  description  of  a  lonely 
walk  for  there  is  not  enough  de-scription  of  the  walk 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  the  description  of  the  moonlight 
on  the  snow  in  Snow  Bound.  The  poem  does  not 
give  enough  time  to  the  subject.'' 


"I  think  this  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  poetry. 
For  one  reason  I  think  it  must  have  tickled  the 
young  girl  to  see  her  lover  coming  to  see  her  and 
how  happy  she  must  have  felt  to  be  in  his  company 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  As  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  love  and  no  but  very  little  about  it  I  can 
give  no  further  explanation  in  regard  to  it.' 
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"Pretty  Bum  because  its  to  wishy-washy  and 
because  I  dont  think  it  likely  also  because  I  dont 
like  rhythm." 

In  an  Old  Bookstall. 

Here  for  a  song  you  may  command 

Old  books,  well  thumbed  and  hoary; 
Along  the  grimj*  walls  they  stand. 

Tomes  of  immortal  story. 
And  out  of  reach,  on  loftier  shelves, 

Beyond  our  small  ambitions 
And  slender  purse,  dwell  by  themselves 

The  costlier  "first  editions." 

There  let  them  rest  till  Croesus  comes; 

We  really  do  not  need  them. 
Content  to  banquet  on  the  crumbs. 

We  buy  our  books — and  read  them! 
The  one  that  bears  the  marks  of  use. 

Back-broken,  worn  and  shattered, 
Is  dearer  that  its  leaves  are  loose. 

Its  poor  frame  rent  and  tattered. 

This  grim  old  keeper  of  the  stall 

Tends  these  dead  things  in  leather 
And  sheep  and  cloth  and  parchment — all 

Close  sepulchered  together; 
And  few,  alas!  besides  ourselves 

Who  prowl  about  the  portals. 
Seek  out  along  the  dusty  shelves 

The  names  of  these  immortals. 

Here  where  the  citj'  's  life  goes  by. 

Where  wheel  and  wagon  rumble. 
Wrapped  in  their  cerements  they  lie. 

The  lofty  and  the  humble. 
Dust  unto  dust — but  from  their  sleep 

Come  bright,  immortal  flashes; 
Their  spirits  into  being  leap 

From  out  their  crumbling  ashes. 

They  are  not  dead,  these  silent  tomes; 

They  die  not,  save  in  seeming; 
Far  from  these  bookish  catacombs 

They  fill  the  world  with  dreaming. 
And  each  that  some  small  message  gives. 

Or  make  for  high  endeavor. 
Puts  off"  mortality,  but  lives 

And  works  its  will  forever! 

— Joseph  Dana  Miller. 
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Twenty-Second  Century  Rarities. 

Mr.  F.  Wells,  a  humorous  bibliophile  of  Boston, 
has  projected  himself  into  the  twenty-second  cen- 
tury and  returns  with  these  notes  of  a  book-collector, 
made  in  the  year  2150,  which  he  kindly  sends  to 
The  Critic  for  publication  : 

No.  63.  "My  Political  Career,"  by  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  pseudonym,  Mark  Twain,  a  political  writer 
and  controversialist  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  his 
own  day  widely  known  as  a  humorist.  The  only  other 
copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in  Carnegie  Library,  Number 
24,639,  at  Cropville,  Maine.  Small  Paper  Edition  of 
1903.     Catalogue  price.  $180.00. 

No.  89,  "The  Cardinal's  Great-Grandson,"  by 
Francis  'Marion  Crawford,  who  invented  the  Crawford 
Simplex  Novelmotor  &  Manuscript  Producer  in  1906. 
This  is  opus  893  of  the  author's  works,  and  is  his 
last!  guaranteed  hand-written  book.  Catalogiie  price, 
$1,500.00. 

No.  92.  "Their  Diamond-Wedding  Journey,"  by 
William  Dean  Howells,  called  in  his  own  day  the  "Lit- 
erary Columbus,"  appointed  Imperial  Censor  of  Ameri- 
can Letters  at  the  Capital  in. Washington  in  1908.  This 
is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  eight  works  in  sequel,  of 
which  only  two  are  extant.  This  copy  is  very  valu- 
able, being  an  autograph  presentation  copy  to  Barrett 
Wendell,  a  curious  old  pedant,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Harvard  University  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centurj\  Mentioned  in  Sumichrast's 
"Book  of  British  Pretenders."  Catalogue  price, 
$75.00. 

No.  98.  "I  am  the  Empire,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
poet-laureate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  from  1904  to 
1934,  author  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  treatises  on  military  tactics,  street-car  ad- 
vertisements, and  doggerel.  Is  mentioned  in  his  own 
time  as  having  written  tales  of  adventure,  most  of 
which  were  destroyed  in  the  Irish  invasion  of  1937. 
Two  copies  of  the  "Jungle  Book"  remain  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Roosevelt  Menagerie  Library  in  New  York. 
This  copy  is  of  the  famous  Elephant's  Head  Edition  oi 
1913.     Uncut.     Catalogue  price,  $14.13. 

No.  112.  "Complete  Fables  in  Slang,"  by  George 
Ade,  called  the  "First  of  the  Moderns."  With  an  In- 
troductory essay  b}'^  John  Kendrick  Bangs  on  "The 
Elements  of  Prose  Style.  "  This  book  marks  the  end 
of  the  barbarous  period  of  un-American  English. 
Bound  in  Jersey  cuticle  and  illuminated  with  genuine 
pasteboard  trunk  checks.  Printed  at  the  Four-Flush 
Aurora  Press  at  F;ast  Hubbard,  New  York.  Sign  of 
the  Roycroft  Seer  embo.ssed  on  the  front  cover.  Cata- 
logue price,  $3.86. 

No.  117.  "Songs  of  My  Sweeter  Soul,"  by  Sir 
Alfred  Au.stin,  poet-laureate  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  and  South  Africa  from  1895  to  1904.     Includes 


"The  Song  of  the  Pajamas"  and  "The  Charge  of  the 
Fire  Brigade. "  Only  a  few  copies  of  the  book  were 
printed  owing  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  his  contemporaries  for  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Re- 
publican Epoch.  His  reputation  .seems  to  have  been 
darkened  bj'  the  temporary  ascendency  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  other  minor  poets 
of  the  decadent  Nineteenth  Century.  Printed  on  drum- 
head vellum.     Catalogue  price,  $12,000.00. 

No.  123.  "My  Last  Visit  to  America,  "by  Henry 
James.  Translated  into  English  by  Brander  Matthews 
and  Harry  Thurston  Peck  (author  of  "Peck's  Bad 
English").  Scotch  notes  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  Indiana 
notes  by  Bjoth  Tarkington.  Pink  Paper  Edition. 
Catalogue  price,  $22.50. 

No.  135.  "The  Master  Christian,  "  by  Marie  Corelli. 
This  book  is  frequently  confounded  with  "The  Chris- 
tian,' '  a  religious  tract  of  the  same  time  by  Hall  Caine. 
The.se  two  authors  founded  in  191 1  the  Society  of 
Sentimentalists,  which  was  afterwards  abolished 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  and 
the  Institution  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltj'  to  Eng- 
lish. Purple  Passion  Edition  of  1907.  Catalogue 
price,  $16.50. 

No.  146.  "They're  Off  in  a  Bunch,"  by  C.  H. 
Park  hurst  and  Carrie  Nation.  Illustrated  by  real 
lithographed  racing  prints  by  J.  A.  McN.  Whistler. 
This  book  is  very  rare,  as  the  first  edition  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Anti-Vice  League,  of  which  the  president 
at  that  time  was  Richard  Croker,  called  Saint  Man- 
hattan. The  only  other  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  with  a  sworn  certificate  of  ap- 
proval from  the  reading  committee.  This  is  an  auto- 
graph presentation  copy  from  the  authors  to  Bishop 
Potter.  None  of  the  names  appear  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Sports.     Catalogue  price,  $800.00. 


From  the  Creed  of  the  Craftsman's  Guild. 

I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  great  thoughts  and  in 
the  sacredne.ss  of  all  books  where  they  abide.  I  be- 
lieve in  beauty  as  expressed  in  the  printed  page  and 
in  hand-tooled  leather.  I  believe  in  the  individ- 
uality of  a  book,  in  the  abiding  presence  of  the  artist 
who  fashions  the  body  of  a  worthy  volume.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  touch  of  human  hands  as  more  divine 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  stamp  of  the  mos-t 
dextrous  machinery.  I  believe  in  everything  that 
makes  a  book  the  measure  of  a  man  and  imparts  to 
it  the  dignity  and  grace  which  come  only  from  long 
fellowship  with  the  hand  of  a  loving  artist.  I  be- 
lieve in  limited  editions,  in  the  wealth  of  hand-made 
paper,  iu  the  aristocracy  of  vellum,  in  the  glory  of 
illumination,  and  in  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  book 
brought  forth  without  the  aid  of  types.  All  this 
and  more. 
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A  Soul  Above  Leather. 


When  Henderson  asked  for  a  place  on  the  Open 
Air  Magazine  he  was  just  out  of  college  and  wanted 
to  be  a  literary  man.  With  engaging  frankness  he 
told  this  ambition  to  Mr.  Bland,  the  proprietor,  and 
Mr.  Bland  smiled  indulgently  and  said  that  his  edi- 
torial positions  were  filled.  The  publisher  did  not 
add  that  there  was  only  one  desk  in  the  editorial 
room,  and  that  the  Open  Air  Magazine  was  to  be 
conducted  chiefly  for  advertising  purposes. 

Henderson  had  read  about  the  value  of  determi- 
nation, and  so  he  clung  faithfully  to  Mr.  Bland's 
side,  and  became  a  nuisance  to  the  promoter  of  the 
new  magazine.  In  order  to  be  rid  of  him.  Bland 
turned  him  over  to  Colonel  Terry,  the  head  of  the 
advertising  department. 

Mr.  Bland  had  often  done  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
fore, and  Colonel  Terry  was  mad. 

"The  old  man  has  shoved  another  kid  onto  me," 
growled  the  Colonel  to  Jimmy  Tate,  his  lieutenant, 
"and  I'm  good  and  sick  of  it.  He'll  ruin  what  little 
chance  we've  got  to  make  this  sheet  go.  He  will  be 
no  more  use  in  here  than  a  piano  player." 

The  Colonel  was  about  right.  Henderson  knew 
nothing  of  advertising  and  cared  less.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bland  had  hinted  something  about  the  position 
being  merely  temporary,  and  so,  when  Henderson 
took  his  desk,  just  outside  Colonel  Terry's  gorgeous 
private  office,  he  determined  to  spend  his  time  there 
in  writing  stories  and  not  to  bother  much  about  the 
sordid  business  going  on  around  hira.  He  was 
awarded  the  task  of  checking  space  and  seeing  to 
the  proofs,  but  in  a  few  days  he  succeeded  in  mix- 
ing things  up  in  such  a  marvelous  fashion  that  his 
duties  were  transferred  to  an  aspiring  stenographer. 
The  ignominy  did  not  disturb  him  in  the  least. 

"This  dude  is  too  good  for  his  job,"  said  Colonel 
Terry. 

Mr.  Tate  winked  approvingly. 
"Guess  we'll  have  to  send  him  out  on  the  street," 
the  chief  continued.     "That'll  take  it  out  of  him." 
"Sure,"  assented  Jimmy,  grinning. 
"Boy!"  roared  Colonel  Terry.     "Ask  Mr,  Hen- 
dersoi^  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  step  this  way." 
Mr.   Henderson  was  good  enough,  and    stepped 
accordingly. 

"Mr.  Henderson,"  began  the  Colonel,  with  im- 
pressive condescension,  "now  that  your  time  per- 
mits you  to  take  up  more  responsible  duties  in  this 
department,  I  have  decided  to  intrust  you  with  an 
urgent  mission." 

Jimmy  Tate  gazed  with  evident  admiration  at  hig 
superior.     Such  a  cominand  of  language' 


"We  are  anxious,' '  said  he,  "to  secure  some  large 
advertising  from  the  leather  trade.  I  want  you  to 
go  through  the  district  and   interview   the  leading 

firms." 

Henderson's  wandering  eyes  became  focused  on 
the  Colonel's  diamond  scarf-pin.  "What  shall  I  say 
to  them?"  he  asked. 

The  manager  coughed  to  conceal  his  mirth,  and 
Tate  chuckled  behind  a  blotter. 

"I  leave  that  to  your  good  business  judgment," 
replied  the  Colonel,  solemnly. 

The  young  man  bowed.  It  was  plain  to  him 
that,  if  he  was  willing  to  stoop  to  such  prosaic 
duties,  he  could  be  a  great  advertising  man. 

"How  many  pages  shall  I  get,  sir?"  he  ii\quired. 
"Twenty,"  answered  Terry,  explosively.   "That 
is  all  we  have  room  for.     You  might  tell  them  that 
we  shall  have  twenty  leather  pages  in   our  October 
number." 

"Good-morning,"  said  Henderson,  and  walked 
out. 

Jimmy  Tate  was  slapping  his  leg  in  a  mute  agony 
of  merriment. 

"There  ain't  twenty  lines  in  the  whole  Swamp," 
he  gasped.     "I've  raked  it  four  times." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Colonel  Terry.  "We've  got 
nothing  to  lose  in  sending  that  young  jay  around. 
In  the  meantime  I'll  speak  to  Bland,  and  have  him 
fired.  He's  useless.  'What  shall  I  say?  How 
many  pages  shall  I  get?'  Great  Scott,  what  do  you 
think  of  him,  eh?" 

'Say,  but  this  will  tickle  the  boys,"  exclaimed 
Jimmy,  and  he  went  out  to  spread  the  Colonel's  wit 
among  the  other  solicitors. 

Henderson,  unsuspecting  and  innocent,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  narrow,  evil-smelling  streets  of  the 
leather  district.  He  comforted  himself  by  reflect- 
ing that  he  might  find  some  material  for  a  story, 
and  he  went  into  the  office  of  Wallace  &  White  with 
the  utmost  unconcern  as  to  the  result  of  his  visit 
there. 

Young  Henderson  looked  like  anything  but  a 
canvasser.  To  the  clerk  he  presented  his  personal 
card,  having  no  other,  which  gave  his  address  at 
the  Harvard  Club.  He  was  promptly  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Mr.  White,  who  had  a  son  trying 
for  the  football  team  at  Cambridge,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  it.  Henderson  shook  hands  cor- 
dially and  sat  down. 

"I  am  on  the  Open  Air  Magazine,''  said  he,  vi^ith 
an  apologetic  smile. 

Mr.  White  nodded  politely.  "Indeed,"  he  said. 
"You  write  up  athletics,  I  suppose — rowing,  foot- 
ball, and  so  on?" 
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"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Henderson.  This  was  splen- 
did; the  old  gentleman  regarded  him  as  an  author. 

"And  you've  come  to  me  for  material,"  went  on 
Mr.  White. 

"Yes,"  said  Henderson.  "But  not  exactly  about 
athletics,  this  time.  You  see  we're  going  to  have  a 
lot  about  leather  in  the  October  number,  and — " 

"Oh,  advertising,  eh?  You'ie  an  advertising 
man,  eh?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  explained  Henderson, 
eagerly,  "I'm  only  an  advertising  man  temporarily. 
My  real  place,  you  see,  is  in  the  editorial  rooms." 

"And  they  send  an  editor  out  to  get  advertising?" 
Mr.  White  laughed,  and  young  Henderson  looked 
wearily  at  the  tips  of  his  shoes.  The  merchant 
touched  a  bell  and  sent  for  Mr.  Struthers. 

"Mr.  Struthers,"  he  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Open  Air  Magazine 
— Bland's  new  paper.  They're  going  to  print  a 
long  article  about  the  leather  houses  in  the  October 
issue.     Do  we  want  to  take  any  advertising  space?" 

"Sort  of  a  special  trade  number,  Mr.  Hender- 
son?" asked  Struthers. 

"I  suppose  you'd  call  it  that,"  Henderson  an- 
swered. "We  shall  have  twenty  leather  pages,  at 
least." 

Mr.  Struthers  opened  his  eyes. 

"Twenty  pages?  That's  a  great  write-up.  Let 
me  see — what's  your  rate?" 

Henderson  considered.  Terry  had  said  nothing 
about  the  rate.     He  made  a  hurried  calculation. 

"Oh,  about  thirty  dollars,"  he  faltered.  "Thirty 
dollars  a  page,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Struthers  opened  his  eyes  still  wider. 

"That's  cheap  enough,  isn't  it?"  suggested  Mr. 
White. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Struthers.  "Tate  was  shout- 
ing for  fifty." 

"Oh,  if — "  began  Henderson,  but  Mr.  White  in- 
terrupted him. 

"I  presume  this  is  a  special  thing,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  the  editorial  room,''  he  said.  "What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Struthers?" 

"I  should  say  we  might  take  a  page,  sir,"  replied 
Struthers.  It  was  apparent  that  the  "old  man" 
wanted  to  try  it,  and  policy  dictated  acquiescence. 

Accordingly  Henderson  produced  a  contract 
blank,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

"Does  Bland  ever  send  you  to  Cambridge  this 
fall?"  inquired  Mr.  White,  as  Henderson  rose  to  go. 
"Keep  your  eye  on  my  boy  there.  He  played  end 
two  weeks  against  Dartmouth." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to,"  said  Henderson,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  the  gentleman  meant. 


He  stood  on  the  curbstone  and  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  "Come,"  he  reflected,  "that  wasn't  so  hard. 
Who's  the  next?  ' 

The  next  was  the  Joseph  Becker  Company,  just 
across  the  street.  In  a  .special  line  of  the  trade  they 
were  the  bitterest  rivals  of  Wallace  &  White,  but 
Henderson  did  not  know  about  this. 

And  there  was  another  thing  which  he  did  not 
realize.  By  writing  old  Mr.  White  for  a  page  he 
had  "broken  in" — any  advertising  man  could  have 
told  him  that.  The  firm  of  Wallace  «&  White  was 
termed  "the  hardest  proposition"  in  the  business. 
They  advertised  very  seldom,  and  when  th^y  did  it 
meant  that  there  was  something  especially  valuable 
in  the  medium. 

So  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  Wallace  &  White 
contract  was  sufficient  to  convince  young  Amos 
Becker.  Henderson  repeated  what  Colonel  Terry 
had  told  him  about  the  twenty  pages,  and  Becker 
misunderstood  him,  just  as  Mr.  White  had  done. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Amos  to  himself,  "why  a 
paper  like  the  Open  Air  Magazine  should  print  such 
an  article.  But  Bland  is  up  to  anything,  and  I 
don't  propose  to  be  left  out  in  the  advertising  space, 
if  old  White  is  going  in." 

It  would  be  idle  to  follow  Henderson's  triumphal 
tour  thereafter  through  the  Swamp.  The  other 
dealers  fell  in  like  a  flock  of  sheep  behind  the 
Beckers  and  Wallace  &  White.  When  it  was  lunch 
time  Henderson  returned  to  the  Open  Air  Magazine 
office,  and  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  finish  the  sonnet. 
Mr.  Bland  and  Terry  were  in  the  Colonel's  private 
room,  and  he  was  summoned  to  an  interview. 

"Mr.  Henderson,"  said  the  publisher,  gravely, 
"Colonel  Terry  tells  me  that  you  are  interested  in 
this  sort  ot  work." 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Henderson,  promptly. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid — of  course,  we  shall  be  .sorry 
to — ahem.  Colonel,  is  Mr.  Henderson  engaged  at 
present  in  anything  important?" 

The  Colonel  hesitated,  pretending  to  consider. 

"I  have  not  quite  finished  what  you  gave  n.e  this 
morning.  Colonel  Terry,"  said  Hendenson,  gazing 
meekly  at  the  carpet.  "I  have  three  pages  to  fill 
yet. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Terry. 

Henderson  was  now  ashamed  of  his  negligence, 
but  quite  honest  in  confe.s.sing  it. 

"I  could  get  only  seventeen  pages,"  he  said,  des- 
perately, producing  the  contracts.  "After  lunch,  I 
hope — " 

"Henderson's  voice  died  away.  He  was  much 
frightened.  The  Colonel  took  the  blanks,  and 
stared  at  them  in  astonishment.     Mr.   Bland,  who 
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knew  a  joke  when  he  met  one,  hastily  left  the  rocm. 

"What — what  did  you  say  to  these  people?"  in- 
quired the  Colonel,  clearing  his  throat. 

"Only  what  you  informed  me  regarding  the 
twenty  pages,  sir." 

"Young  man,"  ejaculated  Terry,  "you're  a  won- 
der!" 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Henderson. 

The  next  week  Henderson  was  sent  upstairs  to 
the  editorial  rooms,  "I  want  a  man  with  business 
instinct  there,"  Mr.  Bland  said;  "I  think  you'll  do." 

It  is  not  recorded  what  Mr.  White  and  others 
thought  when  the  October  number  of  the  Ope7i  Air 
Magazi7ie  appeared,  with  an  article  on  the  leather 
trade  conspicuously  absent,  and  seventeen  pages  pf 
leather  advertising  printed  in  the  supplement.  Per- 
haps they  reviewed  Henderson's  language  in  their 
minds,  and  decided  that  it  was  best  to  laugh  and 
say  nothing.  But  years  afterward  Henderson  wrote 
a  story  about  it.     This  is  the  story. 

— Edward  Boltwood,  in  Independent. 


George  Borrow  in  Hungary. 

So  little  is  known  about  Borrow' s  movements  in 
Hungary  (1844)  that  the  smallest  piece  of  informa- 
tion about  his  doings  in  that  region  must  be  most 
welcome  to  his  many  admirers.  I  find  the  following 
passage  relating  to  him  in  a  book  entitled  "Hungary 
in  1851,"  and  written  by  an  American,  the  late 
Charles  L.  Brace: 

"My  companions  as  we  rode  along  related  some 
marvellous  stories  of  a  certain  English  traveller  who 
had  been  here  [near  Grosswardein]  and  of  his  in- 
fluence over  the  gypsies.  One  of  them  said  that  he 
was  walking  out  with  him  one  day,  when  they  met 
a  poor  gypsy  woman.  The  Englishman  addressed 
her  in  Hungarian,  and  she  answered  in  the  usual 
disdainful  way.  He  changed  his  language,  how- 
ever, and  spoke  a  word  or  two  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  woman's  face  lighted  up  in  an  in- 
stant, and  she  replied  in  the  most  passionate,  eager 
way,  and  after  some  conversation  dragged  him  away 
almost  with  her.  After  this  the  English  gentleman 
visited  a  number  of  their  most  private  gatherings, 
and  was  rece'ved  everywhere  as  one  of  them.  He 
did  more  good  among  them,  all  said,  than  all  the 
laws  over  them,  or  the  benevolent  efforts  for  them, 
of  the  last  half  century.  They  described  his  ap- 
pearance — his  tall,  lank,  muscular  form,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  much  in  Spain,  and  I  saw 
that  it  must  be  that  most  ubiquitous  of  travellers — 
Mr.  Borrow." 


Willing  to  Forget. 

In  a  saloon  in  Chicago,  the  late  Eugene  Field 
once  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  was  broke — a 
fact  which  did  not  surprise  them,  as  he  was  gener- 
ally "hard  up. "  There  happened  to  be  a  hanger-on 
in  the  crowd,  one  of  those  whose  considerable  am- 
bition is  to  say  they  have  shaken  hands  and  touched 
glasses  with  a  celebrity.  Calling  the  poet  to  one 
side,  he  said:  "Now  I  hope  you'll  take  no  offense, 
but  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  run  short  of 
money.  If  that  is  true,  I  would  be  glad  to  oblige 
you  with  a  ten."  "How  dare  you,"  snapped  Field, 
affecting  great  indignation;  "I  don't  even  know 
your  name. "  "Beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times," 
responded  the  other;  "I  meant  no  offense,  I  assure 
you.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  be  able  to  use  the 
money.  Please  forget  it."  Field  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then  slowly 
drawled:  "Forget  it!  All  right,  I  will,  on  one  con- 
dition." "On  what  condition?"  "On  condition 
that  you  make  it  fifteen." 


A  Tragic  Fragment. 

In  the  Comhill  there  appears  a  "Fragment  of  a 
Greek  Tragedy,"  by  A.  E.  Houseman.  It  is  de- 
lightful; not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  a  good  parody  of 
the  manner  of  yEschylus  and  Euripides,  though  it 
is  that,  but  as  a  really  exquisite  parody  of  certain 
translations  of  these  authors.  Here  are  the  con- 
cluding lines: — 

Eriphyle  (within): — 

Oh,  I  am  smitten  with  a  hatchet's  jaw, 
And  that  in  deed  and  not  in  word  alone. 

Chorus: — 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  within  the  house. 
Unlike  the  voice  of  one  that  jumps  for  joy. 

Eriphyle: — 

He  splits  my  skull,  not  in  a  friendly  way, 
Once  more;  he  purposes  to  kill  me  dead. 

Chorus: — 

I  would  not  be  reputed  rash,  but  yet 
I  doubt  if  all  be  gay  within  the  house. 

Eriphyle:— 

O!  O!  another  stroke!  that  makes  the  third; 
He  stabs  me  to  the  heart  against  my  wish. 

Chorus. — 

If  that  be  so,  thy  state  of  health  is  poor; 
But  thine  arithmetic  is  quite  correct. 
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Vagaries  of  Book-Hunters. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  quite  usual  to 
meet  with  collections  of  title-pages  formed  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  immortal  Bagford.  These  were  to  be 
seen  quoted  in  booksellers'  catalogues  and  displayed 
in  the  auction  rooms,  and  were  commonly  disposed 
of  for  small  sums  of  money — small,  that  is  to  say, 
in  comparison  with  what  would  have  been  realized 
for  the  books  themselves  had  they  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  the  author  and 
others  had  called  them.  Of  late,  collections  of  title- 
pages  have  not  been  very  much  in  evidence  any- 
where, for  it  is  universally  felt  that  there  is  little 
or  no  romance  surrounding  the  slaughter  even  of 
folios,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller-sized  victims,  and 
for  that  reason  these  scrappy  collections  are  huddled 
out  of  sight  like  family  skeletons.  The  book- 
hunter  of  the  present  day  has  his  foibles,  it  is  true, 
but  he  has  learned  by  experience  and  from  the  ex- 
postulatory  remarks  of  others  that  wild  freaks  are 
completely  out  of  place  in  a  library,  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  books  are  treated  in  a  different 
way  from  what  they  were  only  a  couple  of  decades 
ago,  and  no  one  who  has  the  smallest  respect  either 
for  himself  or  his  vocation  would  now  either  care  or 
dare  to  form  a  collection  of  title-pages.  Should  he 
happen  to  own  one  either  by  purchase  or  under  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control,  he  will  produce  it, 
if  at  all,  with  apologies  and  sighs.  It  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  that  the  wicked  man  hath  turned 
away  from  much  of  his  wickedness. 

The  reason  of  this  tremendous  transformation 
must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  a  rule  which, 
though  formulated  and  preached  at  one  time  by  the 
elite  only,  has  been  insisted  upon  with  such  per- 
tinacity that  it  has  gradually  become  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  world  of  collectors,  no  matter 
to  what  objects  of  interest  they  may  direct  their 
attention.  This  rule  is,  that  taste  and  the  pocket 
alike  demand  that  be  a  book  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent in  its  externals,  it  shall,  nevertheless,  be  left 
untouched  by  its  owner,  who  is  but  its  temporary 
custodian,  and  a  trustee  for  others  who  shall  come 
after  him.  To  rip  out  the  title-page,  no  matter  with 
what  object,  is  an  outrage  on  decency  which,  it  is 
pleasant  to  find,  is  now  appraised  at  its  proper  pitch 
of  enormity.  If  the  stamp-collector  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  specimen  with  "original  gum,"  and 
rate  its  interest  and  value  higher  on  that  account, 
shall  the  book-collector,  who  is  the  oldest,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  aristocratic  of  all  collectors, 
give  place  in  the  matter  of  common-sense  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  product  of  a  frivolous  age?  Shall  he 
cut  initial  letters  from   missals   and  other   manu- 


scripts, and  insult  the  shades  of  Fiist  and  Schoeffer 
by  making  a  senseless  collection  of  colophons? 
These  things  were  in  vogue  at  one  time,  but  are 
now  frowned  down  even  by  the  most  ignorant  of 
mortals,  since,  to  put  the  matter  on  no  higher 
ground,  the  money  value  of  old  books  has  consider- 
ably increased  of  late  years  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
and  he  believes  that  anything  with  curious  type, 
the  f's  made  so-^,  and  villainous  prints  scattered 
about  the  text,  must  ex  necessitate  rei  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  perhaps  more.  What  a  con- 
trast is  this  little  false,  but  preventative,  store  of 
knowledge  to  the  crass  stupidity  of  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  as  exemplified  in  the  persons 
of  the  Bishops,  Canons,  and  Chaplains  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  who  permitted  the  choir-boys  to  collect 
illuminated  initials,  and  with  that  object  to  cut  up 
with  their  pen-knives  scores  of  vellum  manuscripts. 
A  good  many  of  the  Caxtons  from  this  same  Cathe- 
dral were  purchased  by  Dibdin  for  the  Althorpe 
collection,  and  will  be  found  catalogued  in  "A 
Lincolne  Nosegaye."  The  Dean  and  Chapter, 
knowing  little  about  books,  and  caring  less,  had 
disposed  of  them  all  for  a  "consideration,"  and  thus 
without  thought  stripped  themselves  of  their  choices 
possessions  next  to  the  Cathedral  itself. 

Of  a  truth,  books  have  only  recently  come  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  sentimental  value  alto- 
gether distinct  from  considerations  of  utility,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  compass  of  a  comparatively  few 
years  that  collectors  have  sprung  up  from  the  very 
stones  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  protest  against  such 
wanton  acts  of  mutilation  or  destruction  as  the 
records  of  past  days  almost  choke  themselves  in  the 
ecuoing  of.  Only  a  little  while  ago  "Grangerizing" 
was  the  favorite  pastime  of  thousands  of  persons  of 
elegant  leisure,  as  Griswold  called  the  lazy  dullards 
of  his  generation,  and  what  this  involved  would  be 
whispered  in  corners  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
200  years  unblushingly  shouted  in  the  open  day. 

During  all  that  period  the  teachings  of  the  gen- 
uine bibliophiles  had  so  passed  from  deed  and  truth 
into  mere  monotony  of  unbelieved  phrase  that  no 
English  was  literal  enough  to  convert  the  persons 
who  went  about  seeking  material,  at  vast  expense, 
wherewith  to  extra- illustrate  some  inane  book  of 
polemics  or  proverbs. 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  kept  the  "Protestant  Nun- 
nery" at  lyittle  Gidding,  in  Huntingdonshire,  was, 
I  believe,  the  inventor  of  a  system  which  was  not 
fully  developed  until  the  publication  of  Granger's 
"Biographical  History  of  England,"  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
the   condition    of   most   of  the   imperfect   volumes 
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which  are  met  with  at  every  turn.  The  story  of 
Nicholas  P'errar,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  which  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  makes  it  clear  that  King 
Charles  I.  was  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  anybody  in 
this  matter,  for,  had  he  not  affected  to  admire  the 
handiwork  of  this  first  and  chief  of  sinne  s,  the 
baneful  practice  of  mutilating  books  for  the  sake  of 
their  illustrations,  title-pages,  or  frontispieces, 
might  never  have  become  an  aristocratic  amuse- 
ment, sanctified  by  tradition,  and  ennobled  far  beyond 
its  deserts  by  kingly  patronage.  The  Concordance 
which  Ferrar  showed  the  King  escaped  the  wrath 
of  the  fanatic  Hugh  Peters  and  his  crew,  and,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  is  now  safely  lodged  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  warning  to  all  who  may  at  any 
time  seek  to  revive  a  practice  which  would,  in  these 
days  of  emulation  and  competition,  burn  with  a 
white  heat. 

In  Wordsworth's  "Ecclesiastical  Biography"  the 
story  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  is  set  out  at  length.  There 
is  no  need  to  enter  into  minute  details,  as  the  tale 
has  since  become  stereotyped,  and  is  found  repro- 
duced in  a  dozen  different  places  at  least.  Shortly, 
it  app-^ars  that  in  June,  1634,  King  Charles  I.  was 
staying  with  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  at  Apethorpe, 
and  from  thence  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  the 
home  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  hard  by,  to  "intreat"  a 
sight  of  a  Concordance  which  he  had  heard  had 
recently  been  completed.  When  Ferrar  was  on  the 
Continent  some  time  previously,  he  had  bought  up 
a  great  number  of  prints  by  the  best  masters,  illus- 
trative of  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  these  he  afterwards  used  for  orna- 
menting various  compilations  of  the  Scriptures, 
among  them  a  "full  harmony  or  concordance  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
pictures,  which  required  more  than  a  year  for  the 
composition,  and  was  divided  into  150  heads  or 
chapters." 

This  was  the  Concordance  that  King  Charles  was 
so  anxious  to  look  at,  and  which,  indeed,  he  ad- 
mired so  much  that  he  never  rested  until  he  had  ob- 
tained one  like  it  for  his  own  library.  Both  books 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  original  having 
been  acquired  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  one  in 
the  King's  Library  from  George  II.,  who  had  in- 
herited the  royal  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  there 
was  certainly  no  harm  in  this  process  of  extra-illus- 
trating. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
gone  about  tearing  out  plates  from  books,  or  done 
anything  else  which  in  any  respect,  save  one,  could 
be  regarded  as  objectionable  in  the  slightest  degree. 


There  was,  and  is,  however,  one  objection  to  his 
procedure,  namely,  the  very  bad  example  he  set  to 
unscrupulous  people  who,  in  after  years,  rose  up  in 
their  thousands  and  commenced  to  rip  and  tear  with 
diabolical  enterprise.  These  were  the  days  of 
Granger's  "Biographical  History  of  England"  — 
hence  the  verb  to  Grangerize — when  people  went 
about  searching  for  portraits  of  celebrities  mentioned 
in  the  text  to  paste  between  the  leaves  in  their 
proper  places.  If  Granger  incidentally  mentioned 
that  someone  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and 
subsequently  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  out  of 
a  certain  window,  books  would  be  ransacked  and 
mutilated  to  provide  illustrations  of  ( i )  the  Tower 
of  London  from  the  N.,  S.,  E.  or  W.,  as  the  case 
might  be;  (2)  portrait  of  the  prisoner;  (3)  view  of  the 
window  from  which  he  let  himself  down;  and  fin- 
ally, if,  Laus  Deo,  a  letter  in  his  handwriting  or  a 
section  of  the  rope  which  had  made  his  escape  pos- 
sible could  only  be  unearthed,  great  was  the  joy  in 
the  camp  of  the  Philistine. 

This  mania  for  Grangerizing  grew  till  it  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  One  enthusiast  tried  to  il- 
lustrate Rees'  "Cyclopaedia,"  but  died  before  he 
had  accomplished  very  much  in  comparison  with 
what  remained  to  be  done.  Mr.  Crowle's  copy  of 
Pennant's  "History  of  London"  cost  that  gentle- 
man ^7,000  from  first  to  last,  and  there  is  a  book 
of  this  kind  in  the  Bodleian  which  has  engulfed 
nearly  double  that  amount.  It  consists  of  Claren- 
don's "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  swollen  to  sixty- 
seven  large  volumes,  representing  forty  years  of  in- 
tense application.  The  vagaries  of  a  whole  army  of 
book- collectors  are  reflected  from  every  page  of 
works  such  as  these,  for  a  man  must  necessarily 
be  a  book-collector  first,  and  a  Grangerizer  after, 
else  would  material  fail  him.  Happily  for  the  peace 
of  books,  the  mania  for  extra-illustrating  has  prac- 
tically died  out.  The  expense  is  too  great,  life  too 
short,  the  knowledge  and  taste — of  a  kind — too 
laborious  to  acquire,  to  endow  this  pastime  with  a 
permanent  and  stable  interest. 

And  yet  there  is  another  vagary,  eccentricity, 
freak,  or  what  you  will,  which,  for  cool,  deliberate 
folly,  has  never  been  equalled  even  among  Ferrar' s 
admirers.  The  fun  in  this  case  consists  in  willfully 
destroying  a  certain  number  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books  in  order  to  heighten  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  survivors.  Three  or  four  collectors  whose 
tastes  are  similar — that  is  to  say,  who  accumulate 
works  by  the  same  author — will  take  stock  of  their 
belongings.  Thanks  to  the  Grangerizers,  a  portrait 
will  perhaps  be  missing  from  one  volume,  and  a 
plate  from  another;   some   disciple  of   an   ancient 
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Goth  may  have  removed  a  title-page  or  two;  one 
copy  may  be  fairer  to  look  upon  than  another;  a 
leaf  or  two  may  be  injured  which  in  another  copy, 
imperfect  perhaps  in  other  respects,  may  be  above 
suspicion.  Our  collectors  have  duplicates,  for  they 
have  been  striving  all  their  lives  to  prevent  anyone 
else  from  obtaining  any  copy,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, of  the  scarcest  works  of  the  author  or  authors 
they  think  they  honor  by  their  notice.  They 
make  a  "pool"  of  all  the  volumes  which  are  not 
immaculate;  complete  or  perfect  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,  apportion  them,  and  destroy  the  remain- 
der. They  will  burn  a  work  which  is  perfect,  pro- 
vided each  has  a  copy  in  better  condition,  and  this 
is  to  prevent  you  or  me,  or  anyone  else,  from  shar- 
ing in  their  sacrilegious  joy.  When  we  reflect 
that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  only  the  scarcest 
books  that  can  be  so  treated  with  effect,  we  shall 
begin  to  realize  the  sinister  importance  of  the  act. 
Practices  such  as  these  are  the  product  of  the  pres- 
ent age;  they  are  not  common,  far  from  it,  but  they 
are  not  unusual.  And  yet  the  perpetrators  mean 
no  harm,  for,  as  they  would  very  truly  say,  if  their 
practices  were  generally  known  and  complaint  were 
made,  "You  can,  if  you  like,  read  So-and-so  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  for  his  works  have  been 
reprinted  many  times,  and  it  is  not  either  essential 
or  advisable  that  the  very  scarcest  edition  of  all 
should  be  in  your  hands."  There  is  in  this  argu- 
ment a  little  logical  force,  but  no  decency  for  any 
one  to  dissect. 

Bookmen  of  the  present  day,  or  at  least  those 
among  them  who  aspire  to  the  highest  seats  in  the 
collectors'  Pantheon,  are  invariably  bound  by  rule, 
and  it  is  this  hard  and  fast  bondage  that  makes 
them  do  things  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  deprecate.  To  ac- 
cumulate any  considerable  number  of  really  scarce 
books  is  the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  obtain  im- 
maculate copies  necessitates  not  merely  the  posses- 
sion of  plenty  of  money,  but  a  very  great  deal  of 
energy,  discrimination,  and  tact.  The  old  school 
of  general  lovers  is  dying  out.  People  now  very 
seldom  buy  up  whole  libraries,  or  send  out  colossal 
orders  to  gratify  a  mere  love  of  possession.  They 
work  by  the  book  of  arithmetic,  cautiously,  slowly, 
and  with  one  main  object  ever  in  view.  In  this 
they  are  right,  but  in  this  also  they  fail,  a  paradox 
which  is  no  paradox  at  all  when  it  is  remembered 
that  book-hunters  are  of  many  kinds  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  intelligence. 

For  instance,  though  there  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing unique  and  strange  about  the  very  appear- 
ance of  a  library  of  extremely  diminutive  books,  the 


collector  of  works  of  this  kind  is  "cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confin'd,"  within  the  compass  of  about  two  square 
inches  at  the  most,  and  probably  does  not  expect  to 
derive  either  instruction  or  amusement  from  their 
pages  when  he  has  succeeded  in  reading  them  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  His  rule  is  inflexible. 
Shakespeare  in  folio  must  give  place  to  "The  Mite"; 
"The  English  Bijou  Almanac"  for  1837  is,  in  his 
eyes,  one  of  the  choicest  of  all  volumes.  Here 
literature  and  the  rule  are  in  conflict,  and  books 
become  bric-a-brac,  as  they  must  do  when  any  rule 
is  too  rigidly  applied  to  them.  Yet  there  are  many 
collectors  of  small  books  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
prices  rule  inordinately  high  in  consequence. 

Very  probably  "The  Mite"  is  the  smallest  book 
printed  from  movable  type  in  the  world.  Its  size  is 
only  S/s  in.  by  ^  in.,  and  it  would  certainly  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  reduce  this  measure- 
ment. If  anybody  could  do  so,  it  would  be  M. 
Salomon  of  Paris,  who  has  long. been  a  collector  of 
these  microscopical  curiosities,  or  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  have  a  box  full  of  them. 
In  1781  a  little  book  called  the  "Alarm  Almanac" 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  and  though  printed 
with  movable  type  and  not  engraved,  like  nearly 
all  these  little  works  are,  measured  onlj'  19  milli- 
metres by  14.  There  are  very  nearly  255^2  milli- 
metres to  the  inch,  and  this  specimen  consequently 
runs  "The  Mite"  very  close  indeed.  The  "English 
Bijou  Almanac"  for  1837,  however,  completely 
eclipses  both,  but  unfortunately  it  is  engraved  and 
not  printed  from  type.  This  book  measures  ^  in. 
in  height,  j4  in.  wide,  and  yi  in.  in  thickness. 
The  authoress  was  "L.  E.  L.,"  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  an  almost  forgotten  poetess,  whose  sad 
marriage  and  untimely  death  are  known  to  only  a 
few  students  [of  Victorian  literature.  Some  of  her 
poems  were  printed  in  the  "Bijou"  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  so  that  this  tiny  volume  is  of  some 
literary  importance.  Its  title  is  so  minute  that  a 
magnifying  glass  is  necessary  to  read  it.  Its  thirty- 
seven  leaves  are  devoted,  inier  alia,  to  several  pages 
of  music  and  some  portraits,  including  one  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist.  Even  small  books 
have  a  history  and  an  importance  of  their  own,  but 
to  collect  them  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  book 
is  surely  a  pronounced  '  'vagary.' ' 

M.  Salomon  has  more  than  200  specimens,  but 
then  he  does  not  absolutely  confine  his  attention  to 
midgets.  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  more  than  one 
collector  who  was  so  infatuated  as  to  do  so,  and  he 
had  forty-five  volumes  of  the  kind,  all  different,  in 
which  he  took  such  extreme  delight  that  he  was 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  more. 
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Another  collector  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  has  read  this  chapter  through  at  my 
express  request,  and  consequently  cannot  reason- 
ably say  that  I  have  endeavored  to  question  the 
soundness  of  his  discretion  behind  his  back.  He 
accumulates  books  with  a  history.  If  a  book  has 
no  history,  he  wi  1  have  none  of  it.  In  his  library 
are  many  volumes  which  I  must  confess  I  have  a 
great  regard  for,  but  which  I  know  can  never  be 
mine,  for  each  is  unique,  and  the  whole  collection 
is  destined  for  a  public  museum  in  the  end. 

He  has  a  book  bound  in  what  looks  like  dry  and 
hard  parchment,  warped  with  damp,  and  stained 
here  and  there  with  reddish  brown.  It  is  a  copy  of 
Johnson's  "Lives  and  Adventures  of  the  most 
Famous  Highwaymen,  Murderers,  and  Street  Rob- 
bers, etc.,"  printed  in  folio  in  i7.-6,  a  scarce  book 
at  any  time,  but  under  existing  circumstances  past 
praying  for.  The  parchment  is  human  cuticle, 
stripped  from  the  back  of  a  criminal  who  had  swung 
at  Tyburn  for  a  series  of  atrocious  butcheries,  which 
are  chronicled  with  considerable  minuteness  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Newgate  Calendar."  When  the 
corpse  was  cut  down  it  was,  according  to  the  custom 
then  prevailing,  carted  "home,"  and  exhibited  to 
gaping  crowds  at  so  much  a  head,  and  finally  sold 
to  the  surgeons.  From  them  a  prior  owner  of  this 
delightful  volume  obtained  the  skin,  which,  when 
tanned,  formed  an  appropriate  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten binding,  to  all  appearances  sweating  great 
smears  of  blood.  It  is  only  the  damp,  of  course,  or 
perhaps  some  defect  in  the  curing  process,  which  is 
responsible  for  these  blemishes;  but  they  seem  to 
cry  for  vengeance,  still  greater  and  greater  ven- 
geance, against  an  inhuman  wretch  long  since 
departed  more  or  less  in  peace. 

This  is  the  only  gruesome  thing  in  the  library, 
and  I  know  as  a  fact  that  it  excites  more  interest 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  books  put  together,  though 
many,  not  to  say  most,  of  them  are  distinctly 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  One  volume  be- 
longed to  Charles  Lamb,  who  has  made  a  perfect 
wreck  of  it,  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  have  the 
signature  of  "Will  Shakespeare"  scribbled  in  an 
Elizabethan  hand  on  the  title-pages,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  places.  These  were  once  among  the  choicest 
possessions  of  Samuel  Ireland,  of  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  the  father  of  William  Henry  Ireland,  a  liar 
and  a  solicitor's  clerk,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  for  a  time,  and  in  very  truth,  mistaken  for  the 
great  dramatist  himself.  Then  there  are  books  with 
inscriptions,  undoubtedly  genuine,  of  Bradshaw  the 
regicide,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  other  persons 
of  the  highest  political  eminence  in  their  day;  books, 


too,  which  have  belonged  to  Young  the  poet — dis- 
tinguishable at  a  glance  by  the  multitude  of  turned- 
down  leaves — and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

This  library  is,  of  its  kind,  perhaps  as  important 
as  any  that  has  ever  been  formed,  and  yet  it  only 
numbers  some  250  volumes,  so  supremely  difficult 
is  it,  as  a  rule,  to  trace  the  possession  even  of  books 
for  more  than  a  generation  or  two.  Great  men 
have  ever  been  chary  of  their  names,  or  at  least  it 
would  .seem  .so  from  the  number  of  unimportant  sig- 
natures and  inscriptions  we  meet  with  day  by  day. 

A  long  and  very  interesting  chapter  might  be 
written  on  "Inscriptions  in  Books,"  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  really  important  signature  or  com- 
ment adds  so  very  appreciably  to  the  sentimental 
value  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  found,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  conjured 
up  a  pleasant  train  of  reflection,  in  his  inimitable 
style,  based  upon  the  name  of  a  former  owner  of 
his  own  copy  of  the  "Colloquies  of  Erasmus," 
which,  by  the  way,  mj'  friend  is  extremely  anxious 
to  possess  himself  of,  but  will  probably  never  ob- 
tain. In  this  instance  the  personality  of  the  "Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast-Table"  ob.scures  all  else,  and 
gives  the  book  a  distinct  history  of  its  own — a  his- 
tory that  invests  it  with  an  importance  and  value  it 
could  never  claim  of  itself.  To  find  out  all  we  can 
about  the  former  owners  of  books  which  we  our- 
selves take  pleasure  in  is  no  frivolous  task,  and  the 
pity  is  that  our  opportunities  for  doing  so  are  lim- 
ited. The  book-plate  has  very  nearly  put  an  end 
to  owner's  autographs,  and  being  easy  to  remove, 
affords  little  or  no  guarantee  of  ownership.  And 
book-plates  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  for 
more  than  200  years. 

No  doubt  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
books,  whether  as  writer,  producer,  or  collector, 
can  call  to  mind  the  eccentricities  of  his  neighbors 
with  regard  to  them.  I  call  it  extremely  eccentric 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  persist  in  collect- 
ing odd  volumes,  and  to  studiously  ignore  complete 
sets.  Yet  I  knew  an  old  gentleman — now  dead, 
and  his  books  littering  the  stalls  of  Farringdon 
Street  and  elsewhere — who  did  this,  year  after  year, 
and  for  many  years,  with  the  inevitable  result  He 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  the  pleasure  he  derived 
in  reading  was  part  and  parcel  of  his  existence. 

It  was  an  axiom  with  him,  however,  that  any- 
thing which  is  worth  having,  and  any  knowledge 
worth  acquiring,  must  be  laboriously  worked  for; 
and  he  would  instance  numerous  authorities  who 
have  taught  this  truth  b}'  example  as  well  as  by 
precept.  He  would  say,  "If  I  go  out  and  buy  a 
Bible  for  ^500,  because  it  is  old  and  scarce,  do  you 
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think  I  shall  derive  as  much  benefit  and  solace 
from  its  pages  as  if  I  had  invested  a  trifle  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  read  what  I  had  acquired  and 
to  follow  its  teachings?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  is  the  obvious  and  truthful 
reply  to  that;  but  this  would  appeaf  to  be  different 
from  buying  one  volume  of,  say,  Pope's  works 
when  there  ought  to  be  twenty,  and  trusting  to  en- 
terprise not  unmingled  with  luck  to  discover  the 
remaining  nineteen.  To  this,  however,  he  would 
not  agree,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  preach 
one  thing  and  perform  another.  His  theory  was 
that,  if  the  perusal  of  an  odd  volume  leads  the  reader 
to  long  for  the  possession  of  its  fellows,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  search  for  them  until  he  finds  them, 
than  that  he  should  have  them  to  his  hand,  as  it 
were,  ready  made. 

Carlyle  intimated  that  a  man  had  far  better  study 
the  title-page  of  any  book  worth  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing at  than  read  the  whole  text  with  a  vacant  mind, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  right,  though  this,  too,  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  distinct  matter  from  the  general 
principle  that  nothing  can  be  learned  without  a 
maximum  of  inconvenience.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
rather  a  straining  of  the  position  insisted  upon  by 
Nero's  tutor,  that  no  one  should  collect  more  books 
than  he  can  read,  and  that  a  multitude  of  books 
only  distracts  the  mind.  Therefore  was  it  that 
Francis  Bissari  in  the  year  1750  designed  a  plate, 
which  he  pasted  in  the  few  volumes  he  possessed, 
and  which  consequently  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
"Ex-Libris  civis  Francisci  Bissari,"  he  says, 
•'Distrahit  animum  librorum  multitudo,  itaque  cum 
legere  non  possis  quantum  habueris,  sat  est  habere 
quantum  legas.     Seneca.  Ep.  2." 

Still,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  old  gentleman  had 
his  way  and  his  day,  and  when  he  died  his  books 
were  all  despatched  to  the  auction  rooms.  It  took 
three  men  more  than  a  week  to  pack  them  in  boxes. 
There  were  books  under  every  bed  in  the  house, 
and  every  nook  and  cranny  was  full  of  them.  There 
were,  altogether,  many  thousands  of  volumes,  and 
nearly  all  were  odd.  If  a  series  were  found  to  be 
complete,  as  sometimes  happened,  it  was  sure  to  be 
made  up  of  volumes  belonging  to  different  editions, 
and,  naturally  enough,  in  different  bindings.  The 
auctioneers  did  what  they  could,  and  sold  the  vast 
majority  in  "parcels"  for  a  mere  song,  which  in 
truth  was  all  they  were  worth. 

This  peculiar  form  of  book-collecting,  though 
apparently  strange,  is,  and  always  has  been,  very 
usual,  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers  are  poor. 
One  volume  will  cost  less,  proportionately,  than  the 
complete  set  of  which  it  forms  part;  and,  moreover. 


we  are  again  face  to  face  with  the  argument  that  it 
is  better  to  master  the  contents  of  one  volume  than 
to  have  a  mere  superficial  knowledge  of  a  dozen  or 
more.  The  only  thing  is  that,  as  the  world  wags 
at  present,  the  advice  is  erratic,  and  the  system  of 
buying  books  in  sections  one  that  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. If  we  could  be  sure  of  a  hundred  years  of 
life,  then  things  might  be  different.  Sed  Ars  lojiga, 
vita  brevis  est. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  vagaries  of  book- 
hunters  are  often  passing  strange.  Some,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  will  buy  largely,  and  never  even 
open  the  cases  in  which  they  arrive.  Others  will 
hide  them  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  while 
others  again  will  cut  them  to  pieces,  or  in  some 
other  way  destroy  them  utterly.  It  is  the  most 
usual  thing,  for  me,  at  any  rate,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably for  others  who  are  known  to  write  about 
books,  or  to  give  the  reports  of  the  auction-rooms, 
to  receive  a  bundle  of  title-pages  as  samples  of  the 
volumes  to  which  they  belong,  with  a  request  for 
information  as  to  how  they  ought  to  be  bound,  and 
what  they  are  worth.  Some  collectors — real  bo7ia- 
fide  collectors  these — start  life  with  strong  opinions 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  books,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  Grolier,  though  without  his  discretion,  open  their 
doors  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  only  to 
close  them  later  with  a  firm  resolve  that,  come  what 
come  may,  they  will  never  again  allow  any  friend 
whomsoever  even  to  gaze  upon  their  store.  Some, 
too,  are  so  deeply  immersed  in  their  all-absorbing 
hobby  that  they  have  no  clear  conception  of  the 
difference  between  meum  and  tuiun.  Estimable  in 
every  respect  but  one,  and  scrupulously  honest  to  a 
degree  in  all  matters  of  daily  intercourse,  they  yet 
fail  in  this  one  supreme  trial.  And  yet  they  are 
absolved;  for  these  unfortunates  are  not  thieves  but 
eccentrics,  who  would  no  more  think  of  selling  the 
objects  they  have  mistaken  for  their  own,  than  they 
would  of  getting  wealth  by  false  pretences.  Pope 
Innocent  X.,  when  still  Monsignor  Pamphilio,  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  book  he  could  not  sat- 
isfactorily account  for,  and  the  ludicrous  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  Du  Moustier,  who  claimed  that  it 
had  been  abstracted  from  his  library,  was  subse- 
quently proved  to  have  stolen  li  himself.  Then, 
again,  Catherine  de  Medici  sequestered  the  entire 
library  of  Marshal  Strozzi,  and  on  complaint  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  it  by  instalments,  which,  of  course, 
she  never  did.  Hearne  hints  more  than  once  that 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  eccentric,  and  when  Moore, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  father  of  English  Black-Letter 
Collectors,  went  to  dine  with  a  bibliophile,  as  was 
his  wont,  the  latter  would,  if  he  were  wise,  spend 
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the  morning  in  removing  out  of  sight,  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  temptation's  way,  the  choicest  of  his 
possessions.  But  the  king  of  all  these  suspicious 
characters  was  lyibri,  who,  as  Inspector-General  of 
French  Libraries,  under  Louis  Philippe,  presented 
himself,  from  first  to  last,  with  books  of  the  value 
of  more  than  ;^20,ooo,  among  them  a  fine  MS.  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  he  sold  to  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burnham  on  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  pub- 
lished for  twenty  years.  In  1868  the  time  expired, 
and  then  the  matter  was  traced  home,  to  his  mem- 
ory's shame. 

This  conduct  of  Libri  in  selling  what  did  not  be- 
long to  him  puts  him,  indeed,  on  a  level,  in  point 
of  turpitude,  with  the  young  divinity  student  of 
Chicago  commonly  called  "The  Champion  Biblio- 
klept  of  America."  In  vastness  of  conception  the 
latter  was  a  mere  tyro,  for  he  only  stole  a  few  hun- 
dred books  of  small  value  from  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  The  motive  of  both  men  was,  however, 
the  same,  and  it  was  that  which,  according  to  some 
consciences,  made  them  thieves.  After  all,  it  is  this 
motive  that  must  be  primarily  considered  in  all 
ethical  questions  such  as  those  which  underlie,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  vagaries  of  every  book- 
hunter  who  ever  was  born  to  hunger  and  thirst  for 
Caxton's  types,  and  paper  white  as  snow,  bound  in  , 
a  dream  by  the  Gascon's  magic  touch. 

— John  H.  Slater. 
(From  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting.") 


Authors'  '^Visions/' 

Some  of  the  most  popular  novels  in  our  language 
owe  their  origin  entirely  to  dreams,  for  the  won- 
derful workings  of  the  brain  during  sleep  often  fur- 
nish valuable  material  which  the  author  is  not  slow 
to  turn  to  good  account. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  dream  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
would  probably  never  have  been  written,  and  at  the 
time  the  plot  was  first  conceived  Defoe  was  suffer- 
ing from  great  mental  worry  that  resulted  in  his 
slumbers  being  broken  by  incessant  nightmare.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
stranded  on  a  desert  island  alone,  and  began  to 
work  out  in  his  dreams  a  means  of  existence.  So 
pleased  was  the  experience  that  Defoe  confessed  to 
feelings  of  disappointment  when  he  awoke,  and  he 
hastened  to  put  his  visions  into  readable  form. 

"Rienzi"  was  the  dream  offspring  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  brain,  the  whole  plot  appearing  before  him  in 
the  short  space  of  two  hours'  sleep  between  violent 
attacks  of  neuralgia.  Kingsley,  after  a  hard  day's 
fishing,  went  to  sleep  only  to  get  a  shadowy  out- 


line of  "Westward  Ho!"  in  his  dreams,  though 
what  connection  the  story  had  with  his  sport  it  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

Few  people  know  why  Coleridge's  entrancing 
poem,  "Kubla  Khan,"  remains  unfinished,  but  this 
masterpiece  has  a  very  remarkable  history.  The 
poet  had  just  taken  an  anodyne  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  when  the  poem  began  to  shape  itself  in  his 
mind  and  the  lines  to  run  in  rhyming  order. 

When  he  awoke  he  rushed  to  his  writing-table  and 
wrote  out  the  lines  as  we  now  have  them  without 
a  second's  pause,  but  his  memory  failed  him  at  the 
conclusion,  so  the  work  was  never  completed. 

"The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde" 
probably  caused  Stevenson  more  mental  trouble 
than  any  of  his  other  works,  but  a  dream  got  him 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  began  a  story  about  a 
man's  double,  but  it  appeared  so  unsatisfactory  to 
him  that  he  tore  it  up  without  banishing  the  theme 
from  his  mind.  But  one  night  he  dreamt  the  scene 
at  the  window  and  a  few  minor  incidents,  while  the 
second  night  the  remainder  of  the  plot  followed,  and 
the  story  was  soon  committed  to  paper. 

Another  famous  author,  G.   P.    R.   James,   had 
contracted  to  supply  his  publishers   with  the  open 
ing  chapters  of  a  new  book  by  a  certain  date,  but 
he  entirely  forgot  all  about  the  contract  until  the 
night  before   it  expired.     He  relates   that  he   sat 
over  the  fire  far  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
but  a  plot  of  any  kind  absolutely  refused  to  come  to 
him  until,  disheartened,  he  went  to  bed.     Then  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  sleep  the  missing  plot  wove  itself 
mechanically  in  his   mind,  and  ere  the  next  day 
passed  the  first  few  .chapters  of  "Bernard  Marsh" 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

One  of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan's  most  delightful 
volumes  is  "God  and  the  Ant,"  a  phantasy  that 
makes  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  book  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  dream.  Mr.  Kemahan  in  the  preface 
acknowledges  it  to  be  a  vision  which  appeared  to 
him  in  sleep  put  into  words.  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden 
likewise  dreamt  the  majority  of  the  plot  and  the 
detail  of  the  opening  chapters  of  one  of  his  most  re- 
cent works,  which  he  very  fitly  named  "Out  of  the 
Night." 

Only  two  authors  are  known  to  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  cultivate  dreams  for  the  purpose  of  plot  manu- 
facture. Dryden  often  ate  raw  beefsteak  at  night, 
and  the  nightmares  that  followed  originated  some 
of  his  most  notable  poems,  while  Mayne  Reid  con- 
fessed that  his  prolificacy  in  producing  novels  was 
due  in  some  measure  to  his  habit  of  eating  a  hand- 
ful of  horse-chestnuts  ere  he  retired  to  rest  when  in 
need  of  a  plot. 
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ITAI.Y — THE    AGE   OF   PETRARCH. 

The  enlightenment  of  an  age  of  ignorance  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  single  person;  yet  it  has  been 
said  with  some  justice,  that  as  the  mediaeval  dark- 
ness lifted,  one  figure  was  seen  standing  in  advance, 
and  that  Petrarch  was  rightly  hailed  as  "the  har- 
binger of  day. ' '  His  fame  rests  not  so  much  on  his 
poems  as  upon  his  incessant  labors  in  the  task  of 
educating  his  countrymen.  Petrarch  was  devoted 
to  books  from  his  boyhood.  His  youth  was  passed 
near  Avignon,  "on  the  banks  of  the  windy  Rhone." 
After  receiving  the  ordinary  instruction  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  he  passed  four  years  at  Montpellier, 
and  proceeded  to  study  law  at  Bologna.  "I  kept 
my  terms  in  Civil  Law,"  he  said,  "and  made  some 
progress;  but  I  gave  up  the  subject  on  becoming  my 
own  master,  not  because  I  disliked  the  Law,  which 
no  doubt  is  full  of  the  Roman  learning,  but  because 
it  is  so  often  perverted  by  evil-minded  men."  He 
seems  to  have  worked  for  a  time  under  his  friend 
Cino  of  Pistoia,  and  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  jurist  Andrea,  whose  daughter  Novella  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  taken  the  class  "with  a  little  curtain 
in  front  of  her  beautiful  face."  While  studying  at 
Bologna,  Petrarch  made  his  first  collection  of  books 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Law.  His  old 
father  once  paid  him  a  visit  and  began  burning  the 
parchments  on  a  funeral  pile:  the  boy's  supplications 
and  promises  saved  the  poor  .remainder.  He  tried 
hard  to  follow  his  father's  practical  advice,  but 
alway  in  vain;  "Nature  called  him  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  idle  to  struggle  against  her." 

On  Petrarch's  return  to  Avignon  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna:  and  here  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  fixed  when  he  first  saw  Laura 
"in  a  green  dress  embroidered  with  violets."  Her 
face  was  stamped  upon  his  mind,  and  haunted  him 
through  all  efforts  at  repose:  and  perhaps  it  is  to  her 
influence  that  he  owed  his  rank  among  the  lyrical 
poets  and  the  crown  bestowed  at  Rome.  His  whole 
life  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
book.  He  declared  thnt  he  had  the  writing-disease, 
and  was  the  victim  of  a  general  epidemic.  "All  the 
world  is  taking  up  the  writer's  part,  which  ought  to 
be  confined  to  a  few:  the  number  of  the  sick  increases 
and  the  disease  becomes  daily  more  virulent."  A 
victim  of  the  mania  himself,  he  laughs  at  his  own 
misfortune:  yet  it  might  have  been  better,  he 
thought,  to  have  been  a  laborer  or  a  weaver  at  the 
loom.  '  'There  are  several  kinds  of  melancholia :  and 
some  madmen  will  write  books,   just  as  others  toss 


pebbles  in  their  hands."  As  for  literary  fame,  it  is 
but  a  harvest  of  thin  air,  "and  it  is  only  fit  for  sail- 
ors to  watch  a  breeze  and  to  whistle  for  a  wind.' ' 

Petrarch  collected  books  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
In  1329,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
made  a  tour  through  Switzerland  to  the  cities  of 
Flanders.  The  Flemish  schools  had  lost  something 
of  their  ancient  fame  since  the  development  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  Several  fine  collect  ons  of  books 
were  still  preserved  in  the  monasteries.  The  Abbey 
of  Laubes  was  especially  rich  in  biblical  commen- 
taries and  other  works  of  criticism,  which  were  all 
destroj^ed  afterwards  in  a  fire,  except  a  Vulgate  of 
the  eighth  century  that  happened  to  be  required  for 
use  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Petrarch  described  his 
visit  to  Liege  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "When  we 
arrived  I  heard  that  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
books,  so  I  kept  all  my  party  there  until  I  had  one 
oration  of  Cicero  transcribed  by  a  colleague,  and 
another  in  my  own  writing,  which  I  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  Italy;  but  in  that  fair  city  of  the  barbarians 
it  was  very  diflBcult  to  get  any  ink,  and  what  I  did 
procure  was  as  yellow  as  saffron." 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  went  from  Avignon  to 
Paris,  and  was  astonished  at  the  net-work  of  filthy 
lanes  in  the  students'  quarter.  It  was  a  paradise  of 
books,  all  kept  at  fair  prices  by  the  University's 
decree;  but  the  traveller  declared  that,  except  in 
"the  world's  sink"  at  Avignon,  he  had  never  seen 
so  dirty  a  place.  At  Rome  he  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  all  the  books  were  the  prey  of  the  foreigner. 
The  English  and  French  merchants  were  carrying 
away  what  had  been  spared  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals. "Are  you  not  ashamed,"  he  cried  to  his 
Roman  friends,  "are  you  not  ashamed  that  your 
avarice  should  allow  these  strangers  every  day  to 
acquire  some  remnant  of  your  ancient  majesty?" 

He  used  to  pore  over  his  manuscripts  on  the  most 
incongruous  occasions,  like  Pliny  reading  his  criti- 
cal notes  at  the  boar-hunt.  "Whether  I  am  being 
shaved  or  having  my  hair  cut,"  he  wrote,  "and 
whether  I  am  riding  or  dining,  I  either  read  or  get 
some  one  to  read  to  me."  Some  of  his  favorite 
volumes  are  described  in  terms  of  delightful  affec- 
tion. He  tells  us  how  Homer  and  Plato  sat  side 
by  side  on  the  shelf — prince  of  poets  by  the  prince 
of  philosophers.  He  only  knew  the  rudiments  of 
Greek,  and  was  forced  to  read  the  Iliad  in  the  Latin 
version.  "But  I  glory,"  he  said,  "in  the  sight  of 
my  illustrious  guests,  and  have  at  least  the  pleasure 
"of  seeing  the  Greeks  in  their  national  costume." 
Homer,"  he  adds,  "is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  I  am 
delighted  with  his  looks;  and  as  often  as  I  embrace 
the  silent  volume  I  cry,  'Oh  illustrious  bard,  how 
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gladly  would  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  only  I  had  not 
lost  my  hearing,  through  the  death  of  one  friend 
and  the  lamented  absence  of  another!'  " 

In  his  treatise  on  Fortune,  Petrarch  has  left  us  a 
study  on  book-collecting  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  his  natural  genius  and  his  critical  reason. 
He  argues,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  person  against 
the  imaginary  opponent,  A  paraphrase  will  show 
the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  contest. 

Peh-arch.  I  have  indeed  a  great  quantity  of  books. 

Critic.  That  gives  me  an  excellent  instance. 
Some  men  amass  books  for  self-instruction  and 
others  from  vanity.  Some  decorate  their  rooms 
with  the  furniture  that  was  intended  to  be  an  orna- 
ment of  the  soul,  as  if  it  were  like  the  bronzes  and 
statues  of  which  we  were  speaking.  Some  are 
working  for  their  own  vile  ends  behind  their  rows 
of  books,  and  these  are  the  worst  of  all,  because 
they  esteem  literature  merely  as  merchandise,  and 
not  at  its  real  value;  and  this  new  fashionable  in- 
fliction becomes  another  engine  for  the  arts  of 
avarice. 

Pet.  I  have  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  books. 

Crit.  Well!  it  is  a  charming,  embarrassing  kind 
of  luggage,  affording  an  agreeable  diversion  for  the 
mind. 

Pet.     I  have  a  great  abundance  of  books. 

Crit.  Yes,  and  a  great  abundance  of  hard  work 
and  a  great  lack  of  repose.  You  have  to  keep  your 
mind  marching  in  all  directions,  and  to  overload 
your  memory.  Books  have  led  some  to  learning, 
and  others  to  madness,  when  they  swallow  more 
than  they  can  digest.  In  the  mind,  as  in  the  body, 
indigestion  does  more  harm  than  hunger;  food  and 
books  alike  must  be  used  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  what  is  little  enough  for  one  is  too  much 
for  another. 

Pet.     But  I  have  an  immense  quantity  of  books. 

Crit.  Immense  is  that  which  has  no  measure,  and 
without  measure  there  is  nothing  convenient  or 
decent  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Pet.     I  have  an  incalculable  number  of  books. 

Crit.  Have  you  more  than  Ptolemy,  King  of 
Egypt,  accumulated  in  the  library  at  Alexandria, 
which  were  all  burned  at  one  time?  Perhaps  there 
was  an  excuse  for  him  in  his  royal  wealth  and  his 
desire  to  benefit  posterity.  But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  private  citizens  who  have  surpassed  the  lux- 
ury of  kings?  Have  we  not  read  of  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus,  the  master  of  many  languages,  who  be- 
queathed 62,000  volumes  to  the  younger  Gordian? 
Truly  that  was  a  fine  inheritance,  enough  to  sustain 
many  souls  or  to  oppress  one  to  death,  as  all  will 
agree.     If  Serenus  had  done  nothing  else  in  his  life, 


and  had  not  read  a  word  in  all  those  volumes,  would 
he  not  have  had  enough  to  do  in  learning  their  titles 
and  sizes  and  numbers  and  their  authors'  names? 
Here  you  have  a  science  that  turns  a  philosopher 
into  a  librarian.  This  is  not  feeding  the  soul  with 
wisdom:  it  is  the  crushing  it  under  a  weight  of 
riches  or  torturing  it  in  the  waters  of  Tantalus. 

Pet.     I  have  innumerable  books. 

Crit.  Yes,  and  innumerable  errors  of  ignorant 
authors  and  of  the  copyists  who  corrupt  all  that 
they  touch. 

Pet.     I  have  a  good  provision  of  books. 

Crit.  What  does  that  matter,  if  your  intellect 
cannot  take  them  in?  Do  you  remember  the  Roman 
Sabinus  who  plumed  himself  on  the  learning  of  his 
slaves?  Some  people  think  that  they  must  know 
what  is  in  their  own  books,  and  say,  when  a  new 
subject  is  started:  "I  have  a  book  about  that  in  my 
library!"  They  think  that  this  is  quite  sufficient, 
just  as  if  the  book  were  in  their  heads,  and  then 
they  raise  their  eyebrows,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
subject. 

Pet.     I  am  overflowing  with  books. 

Crit.  Why  don't  you  overflow  with  talent  and 
eloquence?  Ah!  but  these  things  are  not  for  sale, 
like  books,  and  if  they  were  I  don't  suppose  there 
would  be  many  buyers,  for  books  do  make  a  cover- 
ing for  the  walls,  but  those  other  wares  are  only 
clothing  for  the  soul,  and  are  invisible  and  therefore 
neglected. 

Pet.     I  have  books  which  help  me  in  my  studies. 

Crit.  Take  care  they  do  not  prove  a  hindrance. 
Many  a  general  has  been  beaten  by  having  too  many 
troops.  If  books  came  in  like  recruits  one  would 
not  turn  them  away,  but  would  stow  them  in  proper 
quarters,  and  use  the  best  of  them,  taking  care  not 
to  bring  up  a  force  too  soon  which  would  be  more 
useful  on  another  occasion. 

Pet.     I  have  a  great  variety  of  books. 

Crit.  A  variety  of  paths  will  often  deceive  the 
traveller. 

Pet.     I  have  collected  a  number  of  fine  books. 

Crit.  To  gain  glory  by  means  of  books  you  must 
not  only  possess  them  but  know  them;  their  lodging 
must  be  in  your  brain  and  not  on  the  book-shelf. 

Pet.     I  keep  a  few  beautiful  books. 

Crit.  Yes,  you  keep  in  irons  a  few  prisoners, 
who,  if  they  could  escape  and  talk,  would  have  you 
indicted  for  wrongful  imprisonment.  But  now  they 
lie  groaning  in  their  cells,  and  of  this  they  ever 
complain,  that  an  idle  and  a  greedy  man  is  over- 
flowing with  the  wealth  that  might  have  sustained 
a  multitude  of  starving  scholars." 

Petrarch  was  in  truth  a  careless  custodian  of  his 
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prisoners.  He  was  too  ready  to  lend  a  book  to  a 
friend,  and  his  generosity  on  one  occasion  caused  a 
serious  loss  to  literature.  The  only  known  copy  of 
a  treatise  by  Cicero  was  awaiting  transcription  in 
his  library;  but  he  allowed  it  to  be  carried  off  by  an 
old  scholar  in  need  of  assistance:  it  was  pledged  in 
some  unknown  quarter,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
again  of  the  precious  deposit. 

He  returned  to  Avignon  in  1337,  and  made  him- 
self a  quiet  home  at  Vaucluse.  His  letters  are  full 
of  allusions  to  his  little  farm,  to  the  poplars  in  the 
horse-shoe  valley,  and  the  river  brimming  out  from 
the  "monarch  of  springs."  In  these  new  lawns  of 
Helicon  he  made  a  new  home  for  his  books,  and 
tried  to  forget  in  their  company  the  tumults  that 
had  driven  him  from  Italy.  In  1340  he  received 
offers  of  a  laureate's  crown  from  Rome,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  and  from  Paris,  "the  birth-place  of 
learning."  "I  start  to-day,"  he  wrote  to  Colonna, 
"to  receive  my  reward  over  the  graves  of  those  who 
were  the  pride  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  very 
theatre  of  their  exploits."  The  Capitol  resounded 
to  such  cheers  that  its  walls  and  "antique  dome" 
seemed  to  share  in  the  public  joy:  the  senator 
placed  a  chaplet  on  his  brow,  and  old  Stephen 
Colonna  added  a  few  words  of  praise  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Roman  people. 

At  Parma,  soon  afterwards,  Petrarch  formed 
another  library  which  he  called  his  "second  Par- 
nassus.' '  At  Padua  he  busied  himself  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  adopted  son,  the  young  John  of  Ravenna, 
who  lived  to  be  a  celebrated  professor,  and  was  nick- 
named "the  Trojan  Horse,"  because  he  turned  out 
so  many  excellent  Grecians.  In  a  cottage  near 
Milan  the  poet  received  a  visit  from  Boccaccio,  who 
was  at  that  time  inclined  to  renounce  the  world. 
He  offered  to  give  his  whole  library  to  Petrarch: 
he  did  afterwards  send  to  his  host  a  "Dante"  of  his 
own  copying,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  approach  of  a  pestilence  led  Petrarch  to 
remove  his  home  to  Venice:  and  here  he  was  again 
visited  by  Boccaccio,  this  time  in  company  with 
Leontio  Pilato,  a  Calabrian  Greek  trading  in  books 
between  Italy  and  Constantinople. 

Leontio  was  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  ex- 
pounded his  poems  from  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  at 
Florence.  He  was  a  man  of  forbidding  appearance, 
and  "more  obdurate,"  said  Petrarch,  "than  the 
rocks  that  he  will  encounter  in  his  voyage:"  "fear- 
ing that  I  might  catch  his  bad  temper,  I  let  him  go, 
and  gave  him  a  Terence  to  amuse  him  on  the  way, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  this  melancholy  Greek 
could  have  in  common  with  that  lively  African." 
Leontio  was  killed  by  lightning  on  his  return  voy- 


age; and  there  was  much  anxiety  until  it  could  be 
ascertained  that  his  literary  stock-in-trade  had  been 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  sailors.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  century  that  Chrysoloras  renewed 
the  knowledge  of  the  classics:  but  we  may  regard 
the  austere  Leontio  as  the  chief  precursor  of  the 
crowd  of  later  immigrants,  each  with  a  gem,  or 
bronze,  or  "a  brown  Greek  manuscript"  for  sale, 
and  all  eager  to  play  their  parts  in  the  restoration  of 
learning. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Petrarch  became  tired 
of  carrying  his  books  about.  When  he  broke  up 
the  libraries  at  Parma  and  Vaucluse  he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  travelling  with  bales  of  manuscripts  in 
a  long  cavalcade;  but  he  determined  afterwards  to 
offer  the  collection  to  Venice,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  properly  housed,  and  should  never  be  sold 
or  divided.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Palazzo  Molina  was  assigned  as  a  home 
for  the  poet  and  his  books.  Petrarch,  however,  had 
other  plans  for  himself.  He  wished  to  be  near 
Padua,  where  he  held  a  canonry;  and  he  accord- 
ingly built  himself  a  cottage  at  Arqua,  among  the 
Euganean  Hills,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  A 
few  olive-trees  and  a  little  vineyard  sufl5ced  for  the 
wants  of  his  modest  household;  and  there,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  broken  in  body  but  easy  in  his 
mind,  he  passed  his  time  in  reading,  and  prepared 
for  his  end.  His  only  regret  was  that  there  was  no 
monastery  near  in  which  he  might  see  his  beloved 
Gerard  fulfilling  his  religious  duties.  He  seems  to 
have  given  up  his  love  for  fine  books  with  other 
worldly  vanities.  He  offers  excuses  for  the  plain 
appearance  of  a  volume  of  "St.  Augustine"  which 
he  was  sending  as  a  present.  "One  must  not,", 
said  he,  "expect  perfect  manuscripts  from  schol- 
ars who  are  engaged  on  better  things.  A  gen- 
eral does  not  sharpen  the  soldiers'  swords.  Apelles 
did  not  cut  out  his  own  boards,  or  Polycletus  his 
sheets  of  ivory;  some  humble  person  always  prepares 
the  material  on  which  a  higher  mind  is  to  be  en- 
gaged. So  is  it  with  books;  some  polish  the  parch- 
ment, and  others  copy  or  correct  the  text;  others 
again  do  the  illumination,  to  use  the  common 
phrase;  but  a  loftier  spirit  will  disdain  these  menial 
occupations."  The  scholar's  books  are  often  of  a 
rough  and  neglected  appearance,  for  abundance  of 
anything  makes  the  owner  "careless  and  secure"; 
it  is  the  invalid  who  is  particular  about  every  breath 
of  air,  but  the  strong  man  loves  the  rough  breeze. 
"As  to  this  book  of  the  "Confessions,"  its  first  aspect 
will  teach  you  all  about  it.  Quite  new,  quite  un- 
adorned, untouched  by  the  corrector's  fangs,  it 
comes  out  of  my  young  servant's  hands.     You  will 
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uotice  some  defects  in  spelling,  but  no  gross  mis- 
takes. In  a  word,  you  will  perhaps  find  things  in 
it  which  will  exercise  but  not  disturb  your  under- 
standing. Read  it  then,  and  ponder  upon  it.  This 
book,  which  would  enflame  a  heart  of  ice,  must  set 
your  ardent  soul  on  fire." 

On  a  summer  night  of  the  year  1374,  Petrarch 
died  peacefully  at  Arqua,  alone  in  his  library.  His 
few  remaining  books  were  sold,  and  some  of  them 
may  still  be  seen  in  Rome  and  Paris.  Those  which 
he  had  given  to  Venice  suffered  a  strange  reverse  of 
fortune.  How  long  the  gift  remained  in  the  Palazzo 
Molina  we  cannot  tell.  We  conjecture  that  it  was 
discarded  in  the  next  century,  before  Bessarion  pre- 
sented his  Greek  books  to  the  senate,  and  became 
the  actual  founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  The 
antiquary  Tomasini  found  Petrarch's  books  cast 
aside  in  a  dark  room  behind  the  Horses  of  Lysippus. 
Some  had  crumbled  into  powder,  and  others  had 
been  glued  into  shapeless  masses  by  the  damp.  The 
survivors  were  placed  in  the  Libraria  Vecchia,  and 
are  now  in  the  Ducal  Palace;  but  it  was  long  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  building  that 
sheltered  the  gift  of  Bessarion. 

— Charles  and  Mary  Elton. 


Mute  Witnesses. 

The  soft  lamp  gilds  my  desk  to-night; 

My  books  stand  all  a-row. 
I  turn  them  o'er,  and  to  mj^  sight 

Thej'  seem  to  sorrow  so. 

The  ancient  rhymes  of  love  and  death 

That  were  such  comforters 
Seem  now  to  know  some  living  breath 

That  all  about  them  stirs. 

Story  and  fable,  quaint  and  good, 

They  speak  so  bitterly! 
Not  as  the  hand  that  penned  them  would 

That  they  should  speak  to  me. 

A  little  comment  scribbled  fine, 

A  finger-print,  a  bit 
Of  folded  paper,  at  some  line 

Tell  how  we  talked  of  it. 

Alike  the  poet  and  the  sage. 

Gold-edge  and  russet-brown — 
A  pencilled  word  upon  a  page, 

A  corner  folded  down! 

The  glamour  of  the  verse  is  flown; 

The  cut  leaves  seem  to  bleed. 
In  the  dim  light  I  read  alone 

The  books  she  loved  to  read. 

— Post  Wheeler. 


A  Woman's  Opinion  of  Whitman. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  Walt  Whitman  stands 
perhaps  alone  among  poets  as  one  who  never  wrote 
a  line  dealing  with  romantic  love.  He  has  written 
of  the  love  of  comrades,  and  of  sex  attraction  on 
the  physical  side;  and  in  "Gods"  and  the  "Song  of 
Myself"  he  has  written  two  of  the  noblest  lines  in 
literature  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  super- 
mundane love,  or  divine  love  bej'ond  the  present 
life.  Because  of  this  neglect  of  the  theme  which 
has  universally  inspired  poets,  and  because  of  the 
repulsion  which  his  higher  phallicism  has  caused 
among  so  many  of  his  readers,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  the  opinion  which  a  woman  of  strong  intellect 
and  yet  feminine  charm  held  concerning  him.  In 
"Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman,"  a  brochure 
lately  written  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  singular  influence  which  Whit- 
man's poems  and  conception  of  the  universe  ex- 
erted over  an  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Anne  Gilchrist, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Madox  Brown,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Carlyles,  the  Rossettis,  and  Tennyson. 
Her  husband  had  died  early,  leaving  her  with  four 
little  children  and  an  unfinished  "Life  of  Blake." 
The  children  she  supported  by  her  heroic  efforts 
until  their  adulthood.  The  "Life  of  Blake"  she 
finished  with  her  own  able  pen. 

It  was  in  i86g — shortly  after  her  bereavement — 
that  William  Michael  Rossetti's  "Selections  from 
Walt  Whitman"  was  put  into  her  hands.  Previously 
she  had  "heard  nothing  but  ill  words  of  the  poems," 
and  opened  the  book  with  feelings  "partly  of  indif- 
ference, partly  of  antagonism."  A  fortnight  later 
she  wrote  Rossetti:  "I  can  read  no  other  book.  It 
holds  me  entirely  spellbound,  and  I  go  through  it 
again  and  again  with  deepening  delight  and  wonder." 
Thereupon  Rossetti  offered  her  his  complete  copy 
of  the  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  saying  that  any  one  like 
her,  who  so  valued  that  "glorious  Uian  Whitman, 
one  day  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Earth,"  ought  to  read  the  whole  of  his  poems, 
which  to  him  were  "like  a  portentous  roll  of  chorus, 
such  as  'the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  Reigneth'  in 
Handel."  In  response  to  a  reference  of  Rossetti's  to 
the  passages  dealing  with  sex,  Mrs.  Gilchrist  wrote 
that  she  was  certain  that  Whitman's  "great  and 
divinely  beautiful  nature  could  not  infuse  any  poison 
into  the  wine  he  had  poured  out  for  them.''  "What 
I  like,"  she  added,  "I  grasp  firmly  and  silently; 
what  I  do  not  like,  I  prefer  to  let  go  silently  too." 
After  a  little  further  reading  she  wrote: 

"I  had  not  dreamed  that  words  could  cease  to  be 
words  and  become  electric  streams  like  these.     I 
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do  assure  you  that,  strong  as  I  am,  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  had  not  bodily  strength  to  read  many  of  these 
poems.  In  some  of  them  there  is  such  a  weight  of 
emotion,  such  a  tension  of  the  heart,  that  mine 
refuses  to  beat  under  it — stands  quite  still — and  I  am 
obliged  to  lay  the  book  down  for  a  while;  .  .  .  then 
there  is  such  calm  wisdom  and  strength  of  thought, 
such  a  cheerful  breadth  of  sunshine,  that  the  soul 
bathes  in  them,  renewed  and  strengthened.  Living 
impulses  flow  out  of  these  that  make  me  exult  in 
life,  and  yet  look  longingly  toward  the  'superb 
vistas  of  Death!'  " 

She  cried  out  with  the  poet  himself  at  the  close 
of  his  book: 

Camarado,  this  is  no  book, 

Who  touches  this,  touches  a  man! 

Her  enthusiasm  charmed  Rossetti.  "It  is,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "the  earnest  of  the  boundless  enthu- 
siasm Walt  Whitman  will  one  day  excite,  and  con- 
tinue exciting  for  ages."  To  Mrs.  Gilchrist  it  was 
as  though  she  had  been  regenerated — "truly  a  new 
birth  to  her  soul."  Again  she  wrote  to  Rossetti: 
"What  more  can  you  ask  of  the  words  of  a  man's 
mouth  than  that  they  should  absorb  into  you  as  food 
and  air,  to  appear  again  in  your  strength,  gait,  face — 
that  they  should  be  fiber  and  filter  to  your  blood, 
joy  and  gladness  to  your  whole  nature?" 

Miss  Gould  gives  us  these  further  details  of  Mrs. 
Gilchrist's  feelings  at  this  time: 

"She  was  persuaded  that  the  one  great  source  of 
this  'kindling,  vitalizing  power — the  great  source — 
was  the  grasp  laid  upon  the  present,  the  fearless 
and  comprehensive  dealing  with  reality.'  This 
'athlete  full  of  rich  words,  full  of  joy,  takes  you  by 
the  hand  and  turns  your  face  straightforward.' 
She  used  to  think  it  was  great  'to  disregard  happi- 
ness, to  press  on  to  a  high  goal  careless,  disdainful 
of  it.'  Now  she  fully  saw  there  was  nothing  so 
great  as 'to  be  capable  of  happiness';  'to  pluck  it 
out  each  moment,  and  whatever  happens'  to  find 
that  one  can  ride  'as  gay  and  buoyant  on  the  angry, 
menacing,  tumultuous  waves  of  life  as  on  those 
that  glide  and  glitter  under  a  clear  sky' ;  and  that 
it  is  not  'defeat  and  wretchedness  which  come  out 
of  the  storms  of  adversity,  but  strength  and  calm- 
ness.' .  .  .  She  found  a  wonderful,  inspiring  com- 
fort in  and  lo"e  for  'sane  and  sacred  death,'  who, 
in  the  language  of  this  poet,  came  not  as  a  terror, 
but  as  the  'holiest  minister  of  heaven' : 

Praise  be  the  fathomless  universe. 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 
And  for  love,  sweet  love — but  praise!  praise!  praise! 
For  the  sure-entwining  arms  of  cool -enfolding  death. 


Whitman's  poem  "To  a  Prostitute''  she  found 
"divinely  tender  and  sympathetic."  The  poet, 
too,  in  his  "Song  of  Myself,"  made  her  realize  th?t 
"it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man," 
"the  glory  of  womanhood  and  motherhood."  With 
regard  to  her  attitude  to  Whitman's  sex  poems  in 
general.  Miss  Gould  writes: 

"Her  only  doubt  was  expressed  in  the  thought 
that  perhaps  Whitman  had  forgotten,  or  through 
some  theory  in  his  head  had  overridden,  the  truth 
that  'our  instincts  are  beautiful  facts  of  nature  as 
well  as  our  bodies,'  and  that  we  have  a  'strong  in- 
stinct of  silence  about  some  things.'  When,  how- 
ever, she  had  read  the  'beautiful,  despised'  poems 
of  'Children  of  Adam'  by  the  'light  that  glows  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  by  the  light  of  a  clear, 
strong  faith  in  God,  of  an  unfathomably  deep  and  ten- 
der love  for  humanity,  light  shed  out  of  a  soul  that 
is  possessed  of  itself,'  she  wrote  Rossetti  he  argued 
rightly  her  confidence  would  not  be  betrayed  by 
any  of  the  poems  in  the  book.  None  of  them,  she 
said,  troubled  her  even  for  a  moment,  because  she 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not,  as  men  had  sup- 
posed, the  'heights  brought  down  to  the  depths,  but 
the  depths  lifted  up  level  with  the  sunlit  heights, 
that  they  might  become  clear  and  sunlit  too.'  In 
this  poet,  she  saw  always  for  woman  'a  veil  woven 
out  of  her  own  soul— never  touched  upon  even  with 
a  rough  hand';  and  for  man  a  'daring,  fearless 
pride  in  himself,  not  a  mock-mod estj'  woven  out  of 
delusions.'  'Do  they  not  see,'  she  continues,  'that 
this  fearless  pride,  this  complete  acceptance  of 
themselves,  is  needful  for  her  pride,  her  justifica- 
tion? What!  is  it  all  so  ignoble,  so  base,  that  it 
will  not  bear  the  honest  light  of  speech  from  lips 
gifted  with  the  divine  power  to  use  words?  Then 
what  hateful,  bitter  humiliation  for  her  to  have  to 
give  herself  up  to  the  reality!  It  must  surely  be 
man's  fault,  not  God's,  that  she  has  to  say  to  herself, 
'Motherhood  is  beautiful,  fatherhood  is  beautiful; 
but  the  dawn  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  is  not 
beautiful.'  ...  It  is  true  that  instinct  of  silence  I 
spoke  of  is  a  beautiful,  imperishable  part  of  nature 
too.  But  it  is  not  beautiful  when  it  means  an 
ignominious  shame  brooding  darkly.  It  was  needed 
that  this  silence,  this  evil  spell,  should  for  once  be 
broken,  and  the  daylight  let  in,  that  the  dark  cloud 
lying  under  might  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  It 
was  needed  that  one  who  could  here  indicate  for  us 
'the  path  between  reality  and  the  soul'  should 
speak.  .  .  .  Now  silence  may  brood  again;  but 
lovingly,  happily,  as  protecting  what  is  beautiful, 
not  as  hiding  what  is  unbeautiful;  consciously 
enfolding  a  .sweet  and  .sacred  mystery — august  even 
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as  the  mystery  of  death,  the  dawn  as  the  setting: 
kindred  grandeurs  which  to  eyes  that  are  opened 
shed  a  hallowing  beauty  on  all  that  surrounds  and 
preludes  them.  He  who  can  look  with  fearlessness 
at  the  beauty  of  Death — 

O  vast  and  well-veiled  Death! 

Oh  the  beautiful  touch  of  Death,  soothing  and  be- 
numbing, 

may  well  dare  to  teach  us  to  look  with  fearless, 
untroubled  eyes  at  the  perfect  beauty  of  love,  in 
all  its  appointed  realities!" 


<<, 


'At''  Wyoming. 

London  Literature  prints  the  following  item, 
which  is  none  the  less  amusing  if  true: 

The  Critic  gives  some  extracts  from  a  book  auc- 
tion catalogue  issued  at  Wyoming,  which  show  how 
the  ingenious  American  auctioneer  labors  to  amuse: 

Grand.  "The  Heavenly  Twins."  (Not  to  be 
had  separate.) 

Gray,  Maxwell.  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land."     (Broken.) 

Haggard,  H.  R.     "She."     (Unique.) 

Holmes,  O.  W.  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."     (Plates  missing. ) 

"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married."  (Rare 
in  this  State.) 

Phelps.     "The  Gates  Ajar."     (Unopened.) 


Literary  Relics  for  Sale. 

A  number  of  articles  interesting  to  collectors  be- 
cause of  their  associations  with  noted  men  are  de- 
scribed in  the  latest  booksellers'  catalogues  from 
Loudon.  From  one  can  be  had  for  30  guineas  the 
demy  folio  albion  iron  press  purchased  by  William 
Morris  for  taking  proofs  of  the  Kelmscott  Press 
publications,  and  used  from  the  start  for  that  pur- 
pose and  for  printing  the  leaflets.  This  is  the 
identical  "small  press  for  taking  proofs"  referred 
to  by  Cockerell  in  his  "Short  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Kelmscott  Press,"  and  upon  it  presum- 
ably were  taken  proofs  of  the  fifty-two  works  which 
were  issued  from  the  famous  printing  office  during 
its  seven  years  of  existence  by  the  Thames  at  Ham- 
mersmith. It  was  on  March  2,  1891,  that  the  first 
sheets,  showing  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  types  the 
poet-Socialist  had  designed  from  old  models,  were 
pulled  from  this  little  press,  the  silent  witness  of 
the  fulfillment  of  his  determination  to  rival  the 
early  glories  of  the  printing  press. 

From  the  same  catalogue  one  can  secure  for  85 
guineas  the  old  sun  dial  from  Gadshill  Place,  which 
Charles  Dickens  considered  one  of  his  most  valuable 


treasures,  placing  it  in  the  most  prominent  position 
in  his  garden.  In  1859  he  wrote  thus  to  his  daugh- 
ter Mamie:  "One  of  the  balustrades  of  the  destroyed 
old  Rochester  Bridge  has  been  (very  nicely)  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  contractor  for  the  works,  and 
has  been  duly  stonemasoned  and  set  up  on  the  lawn 
beside  the  house.  I  have  ordered  a  sun  dial  for  the 
top  of  it,  and  it  will  be  a  very  good  object  indeed." 
Later  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Crighton  of 
Rochester.  The  height  of  the  dial  and  column  is 
4  feet  8  inches. 

Another  relic  of  the  novelist  is  his  cigar  box, 
which  may  be  had  for  32  guineas.  It  is  an  oblong 
box  of  solid  oak,  and  was  constantly  used  by 
Dickens.  When  the  novelist  died  it  was  given  by 
his  son  Charles  to  Holsworth,  who  had  been  busi- 
ness manager  of  All  the  Year  Round  for  over  forty 
years,  and  it  has  lately  passed  into  other  hands. 

Another  bookseller  wants  ^52  los.  for  a  manu- 
script volume  in  the  autograph  of  David  Garrick, 
the  celebrated  actor,  containing  tran.slations  of 
Caesar  with  corrections,  and  believed  to  be  the  vol- 
ume used  by  him  while  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  This  interesting  relic  of  Garrick' s 
early  days  is  on  170  folio  pages  and  is  bound  in 
vellum,  with  the  actor's  book  plate  within  the  cover. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Garrick  relic  has  in  his 
possession  a  unique  collection  of  sixteen  satirical 
pieces  in  manuscript,  said  to  be  in  Swift's  autograph, 
and  sixty-two  broadsides  by  Swift  and  others, 
printed  at  Dublin,  many  bearing  dates,  with  notes 
giving  authorship  names,  places,  and  other  particu- 
lars undoubtedly  in  the  Dean's  hand.  The  sum  of 
£<^^  is  requested  for  this  collection,  which  was  once 
in  the  library  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  author  of  "The 
Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift's  Life,"  1849,  and  is 
fully  described  on  Pages  154-164  of  that  work. 
Many  of  Swift's  best  pieces  were,  his  admirers 
know,  first  issued  in  the  rough  broadside  fashion 
and  sold  about  the  streets,  those  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  ballad  being  sung  like  Catnach's  verses  in  more 
modern  days.  It  was  then  the  satirist's  easiest  way 
of  getting  his  epigrams  and  other  productions  into 
circulation,  and  Swift  often  availed  himself  of  the 
plan. 

Many  of  the  broadsides  are  of  an  extremely 
singular  character.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
ballads  and  poems,  prologues  and  epilogues,  satires 
on  contemporary  writers,  ecclesiastics,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  a  large  number  by  Swift  himself,  the 
whole  forming  a  complete  picture  of  the  period 
when  wit,  partisanship,  scurrilous  invective,  and 
political  and  social  intrigue  were  as  the  very  air 
men  breathed. 
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Booksellers^  Woes. 

One  of  Them  Unburdens  Himself. 

An  anonymous  bookman  thus  eases  himself  via 
the  New  York  Times: 

Unfortunate  outcasts  whom  the  infernal  gods  have 
devoted  to  the  gentle  art  of  selling  books  undergo 
many  varied  trials  which  the  careless  public  wots 
not  of.  It  is  not  only  that  they  have  ' '  troubles  of 
their  own,"  but  that  they  have  to  shoulder  those  of 
so  many  other  people.  It  was  not  without  occult 
reason  that  one  worthy,  being  summoned  upon  jury 
duty  and  asked  if  he  were  a  business  man,  replied: 
"No;  I'm  a  bookseller." 

A  book  shop  is  looked  upon  as  a  summer  and 
winter  resort — a  sort  of  continuous  performance 
place — a  veritable  free  museum.  Some  even  at- 
tempt to  use  it  as  a  pawn  shop,  conducted  on  liberal 
principles.  A  great  many  seem  to  drop  in  to  get 
cool  in  hot  weather  and  to  keep  warm  in  cold.  I 
know  no  place  where  the  whims  and  peculiarities  of 
human  nature  can  be  studied  so  advantageously  as 
in  a  book  shop.  The  class  of  "  cranks"  is  drawn  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  nature  irresistibly  toward 
the  book  shop.  If  you  be  a  bookseller,  and  there 
live  within  ten  miles  a  man  who  has  invented  some- 
thing for  lack  of  which  mankind  has  been  struggling 
in  comparative  gloom  and  sorrow  through  untold 
ages,  inevitably  you  are  doomed  to  hearken  to  his 
orations  upon  its  manifold  merits.  Has  another 
discovered,  and  can  he  prove  most  indubitably,  that 
Lord  Bacon  not  only  wrote  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson  et  al,  but  also 
• '  Hudibras, "  "  Gulliver's  Travels, ' '  ' '  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and  soon — that 
man  will  infallibly  call  to  .see  you  at  least  twice  a 
week,  and  stun  you  with  his  logic  and  his  sonorous 
eloquence. 

And  I  suppose  that  in  no  other  business  can  there 
occur  so  many  ludicrous  jblunders,  so  many  comical 
happenings.  In  this  sense  (and  in  this  sense,  alas 
only)  can  we  borrow  the  words  of  Falstaff,  and  say 
that  a  book  shop  is  "argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  forever."  Exempli 
gratia  :  An  Admiral  Crichton  who  "runs"  an  em- 
porium in  the  metropolis  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  notable  scheme  to  adopt  some  distinctive 
name  for  his  place.  Accordingly,  after  much  labo- 
rious cogitation,  he  hit  upon  the  device  of  "  Har- 
lem's Literary  Mecca,''  and  had  a  man  put  it  up  on 
his  window  in  snow-white  letters.  He  was  standing 
by  the  curbstone  admiring  this  effect,  when  he  heard 
an  old  Irishman  soliloquize  as  follows:  "  Well,  now, 
wud  ye  luk  at  the  gall  of  that  Scotchman — callin' 


himself  'Ha-ar-rlem's  Literary  Mickey,' jist  to  ketch 
some  Irish  trade  !  An'  the  ignorant  blackguar-rd 
don't  even  know  how  to  spell  'Mickey'!"  The 
letters  have  been  removed. 

The  frequenters  of  a  book  shop  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  natural  orders — the  buyers,  (may 
their  tribe  increase  !)  the  non-buyers,  or  bores,  and 
the  biblioklepts,  or  thieves.  The  "star"  customers 
are  probably  college  students.  The  worst  ones  are 
those  enterprising  foreigners  who  can  never  be  got 
to  believe  that  you  expect  that  price  for  a  book 
which  you  ask  for  it.  The  boys  generally  come  in 
detachments,  unless  when  executing  .some  commis- 
sion, as  the  lad  who  rushed  in  breathlessly  one  day 
proclaiming  that  his  father  wanted  the  "  Origin  of 
Speeches."  Boy  readers  for  the  most  part  read 
"goody-goody"  books  or  lurid  lucubrations  like 
"One-Eyed  Sim"or  "  Ready  Rob,  the  Road  Agent." 
In  vain  you  coax  them  to  the  stories  of  Stevenson, 
Jules  Verne,  Ballantyne,  Mayne  Reid,  or  Henty. 
They  gaze  at  you  loftily,  and  remain  unshaken  in 
their  touching  fealty  to  the  geniuses  who  manufact- 
ure those  healthy  masterpieces.  "Timid  Tim,  the 
Trainboy,"  "  Poor  Pete,  the  Peanut  Peddler,"  and 
"Sturdy  Steve,  the  Shoestring  King."  The  young 
girls  are  not  particularly  bothersome,  nor  particu- 
larly the  reverse,  as  customers,  yet  one  thing  is 
striking.  One  need  not  be  at  all  a  purist  to  find 
matter  for  marvel  in  so  many  lasses  of  eighteen 
reading  the  "Decameron,"  "Heptameron,"  "Manon 
Lescaut,"  and  Balzac's  "  Droll  Stories." 

But  woman,  oh,  woman!  To  the  bookseller,  whose 
brow  generally  is  assailed  by  care  and  pain,  she 
proves  to  be  anything  other  than  a  ministering 
angel,  and  he  sadly  realizes  that  "the  days  are  gone 
when  beauty  bright  his  heart's  chain  wove."  She 
asks  for  "Helen's  Babies."  You  have  no  copy. 
' '  Well,  any  of  hers  will  do — I  know  she  wrote  a 
lot."  Or  she  wants  a  Bible,  pocket  size,  with 
"large  and  easy  print."  Or  perhaps  Dickens,  com- 
plete in  one  volume.  Or,  again,  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speare. You  show  several,  which  .she  scrutinizes 
closely;  and  then,  with  marked  disapproval,  she 
says  she  "don't  want  it  in  those  funny  lines,  so 
hard  to  read,  but  wrote  out  in  a  story.  "  Like  the 
Duchess's  books,  you  know!"  She  asks  you,  to 
the  intense  gratification  of  the  onlookers,  (especially 
your  friends),  if  "  you  are  the  old  bookseller." 
Maybe  after  a  while  she  discovers  a  book  she  likes. 
"Ten  cents!"  she  cries.  "Why,  I  bought  a 
bigger  one  downtown  for  five!' '  And  she  brings  in 
a  novel,  purchased  some  weeks  ago.  She  wishes  to 
exchange  it.  Oh,  yes,  she  read  it.  (And  the  book 
truly  looks  it.)     But  she  didn't  like  it  at  all.    As  .she 
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strenuously  objects  to  paying  anything  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exchanging  you  naturally  demur,  and  so  she 
departs  in  a  huff,  speeding  the  Parthian  arrow  that 
she'll  never  come  into  your  poky  old  place  again. 

And  then,  the  deckle  edges  !  Now  I  am  filled 
with  wonderment  that  the  booksellers  have  not  long 
ere  this  met  in  solemn  conclave,  beseeching  the  pub- 
lishers of  all  lands  to  eschew  deckle  edges,  now  and 
forevermore.  The  scornful  unbelief,  the  withering 
wrath,  of  the  lady  whom  you  try  to  persuade  that 
deckle  edges  are  not  undeniable  evidence  of  a  book 
being  "unfinished,"  is  something  fearsome  to  be- 
hold. She  wouldn't  give  that  book  to  any  one  for 
a  present — it  must  be  a  "second."  Despite  your 
patient  scientific  explanation  she  leaves,  fully  con- 
vinced that  you  have  failed  most  ingloriously  to 
palm  off  on  her  an  imperfect  volume. 

The  noble  order  of  bibliolaters,  or  book  collectors 
— ma)^  their  shadows  never  grow  less,  may  they  live 
a  thousand  years!  But  alackadaj',  how  much  you 
hear  of  that  gallant  band,  how  little  you  see  of  it ! 
(Of  course,  one  does  not  include  those  who  collect 
without  paying.)  At  times  one  almost  gets  to  be- 
lieve, in  a  dreamy  way,  that  the  book  collector  is  a 
poetical  fiction,  a  literary  myth,  like  Andrew  Lang. 

As  to  the  biblioklepts.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  insiders  and  the  outsiders — -who  are  mainly 
boys.  The  latter  are  by  far  preferable,  giving  you, 
at  least,  "  a  run  for  your  money.''  For  instance, 
you  select  some  of  those  tomes  known  to  the  trade 
by  the  euphonious  title  of  "  plugs,"  mark  them 
down  ruthlessly,  and  stack  them  up  outside.  You 
wonder,  meekly,  will  they  go — that  cheap  line  ought 
to  cause  a  flurry.  And,  sure  enough,  as  soon  as 
ever  your  back  is  turned,  they  do  go,  rather  hur- 
riedly. You  rush  to  the  door  and  set  off  in  hot 
haste  after  the  fleet-footed  urchins.  But  all  to  no 
avail,  and  you  return,  ruefully  recognizing  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  he  who  runs  may 
read." 

But,  worst  of  all,  are  the  non-buyers,  the  ubiqui- 
tous and  immortal  bores,  or  prowlers.  Do  they  ever 
buy  ?  No,  never.  They  would  be  forswearing  alle- 
giance to  the  clan,  abjuring  sacred  vows  to  their 
tutelar  deity,  if  they  did.  If  a  genuine  bore  did 
buy  a  book  there  would  speedily  be  one  bookseller 
the  less  in  town.  They  never  ask  for  a  work  which 
is  in  the  store,  and  they  happen  to  have  "picked 
up  "  long  ago  much  better  copies  of  anything  good 
you  have  in  stock.  Year  in,  3'ear  out,  they  keep 
this  up,  until  at  last  you  fancy  that  you  are  not  a 
bookseller,  but  a  bookkeeper.  Not  that  one  expects 
a  body  to  buy  whenever  he  comes  in.  But  the  bore 
who  never  buys,  who  never  did  buy  except  perhaps 


in  some  remote  period  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
goeth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  Mephistophelean  bore 
who  enters  with  the  air  of  an  accusing  angel  and 
heaps  upon  you  labors  beside  which  those  of  Tanta- 
lus were  but  as  the  official  duties  of  some  lucky 
Brooklyn  convert  to  Tammany  Hall — ah,  why  have 
we  not  formed  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Booksellers  ? 

Your  bore  often  meets  another  bore  in  your  place, 
whom,  of  course,  he  knows,  and  they  agree  cordially 
in  everything  disparaging  to  yourself  and  your 
goods.  I  have  come  to  think  they  make  periodical 
appointments  there.  And,  don't  they  grumble  I  Not 
sufficient  light,  never  enough  ventilation,  never 
warm  in  winter — really,  you  should  buy  more  coal. 
In  the  dog  days,  stifling  !  Why  don't  you  get  an 
electric  fan  ?  Not  open  soon  enough  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  then,  such  early  closing  hours!  And  they 
enjo}^  pointing  out  how  stupidly  your  books  are 
classified,  and  they  show  you  how  you  should  have 
arranged  your  window.  They  lay  their  wise  heads 
together  and  jubilantly  demonstrate  your  deplora- 
ble ignorance,  with  Satanic  glee  correcting  you 
about  bindings,  [sizes,  authors,  first  editions,  etc. 
They  prove  their  blase  familiarity  with  the  books 
by  slamming  your  daintiest  treasures,  dropping 
them,  leaving  them  open  upside  down,  and  opening 
them  so  abruptly  that  the  backs  crack  audibly. 
They  exchange  mossy  reminiscences  of  the  "good 
old  days,"  when  one  (meaning  one  bore)  could"pick 
up"  choice  rarities  like  "  Fanshawe''  and  "Tamer- 
lane ■'  on  the  five  and  ten  cent  stands.  Oh,  can't 
they  tell  terrific  taradiddles  about  that  !  Neverthe- 
less, they  insist,  with  significant  glances  at  your 
diminished  head,  that  in  those  halcyon  times  "the 
man  that  sold  books  knew  something.' ' 

But  there  is  an  undertone  of  pathos,  "a  note  of 
more  prevailing  sadness,"  as  when  you  are  called  to 
the  home  of  some  stanch  worshipper  of  good  reading, 
forced  by  adversity,  (perhaps  loss  of  work,  the 
death  of  a  dear  wife,  or  illness  of  beloved  children), 
to  part  with  those  cherished  volumes,  acquired  so 
lovingly  through  many  years.  He  has  bought,  it 
may  be,  this  bit  of  Goldsmith  here,  this  bit  of  Addi- 
son there,  these  relics  of  old  half-forgotton  authors 
(such  as  ISTaginn,  or  Inglis,  or  MacNish),  variously 
— and  now,  ah,  now  he  has  to  sell  them  all.  All! 
You  differentiate  between  such  a  man  and  certain 
wealthy  people  who  expect  nearly  as  much  for 
books  as  they  cost,  so  you  make  your  very  best 
offer,  which  he  always  accepts.  You  have  secured 
no  great  bargain,  goodness  knows.  But — well,  he 
was  so  poor,  and  you  saw  him  looking  a  quiet  good- 
bye to  his  little  library,  and  you  cannot  help  won 
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dering  at  times  (perhaps  at  home  some  Sunday 
when  you  are  playing  with  your  own  Httle  ones) 
whether  you  might  not  have  done  just  a  little  more 
for  him. 

So,  verily,  the  bookseller  lives  a  life  beset  with 
snares  and  pitfalls.  And  to  what  end  ?  The  poor 
are  always  with  him,  the  rich  rarely  make  him  gay. 
He  is  not  merely  unhappy,  but  disconsolate.  About 
the  only  crumb  of  comfort  vouchsafed  to  him  is 
when  he  meets  some  brother  in  misfortune,  and  the 
pair  feebly  condole  with  one  another.  This  is  in- 
deed a  moving  spectacle.  It  would  bring  tears  to 
the  eye  of  any  one,  save,  of  course,  a  prowler.  Has 
the  reader  ever  seen  a  jovial-looking  book-seller? 
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Book-Madness/' 

"Book-Madness,"  the  title  of  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vin- 
cent's very  suggestive  essay  in  the  recently  issued 
"Arnold  Record  of  American  First  Editions,"  is  a 
fascinating  subject. 

Old  as  is  the  collecting  habit,  and  numerous  and 
ardent  as  are  and  have  been  its  devotees,  there  has 
been  surprisingly  little  written  on  the  subject 
worthy  of  preservation.  Bearing  in  mind  Ireland's 
Enchiridion,  "The  Solace  and  Companionship  of 
Books,"  an  inexhaustible  treasure  house  of  prose  and 
verse  on  the  subject,  and  the  two  editions  of  "Bal- 
lads of  Books, "  somewhat  different  as  to  contents, 
issued  here  and  in  England  by  Brander  Matthews 
and  Andrew  Lang,  yet  as  compared  with  the  vast 
mass  of  other  literature,  the  contents  of  those 
volumes,  and  a  few  scattering  essays,  paragraphs, 
and  poems  written  since  these  compilations  were 
made,  is  so  small  that  book  lovers  will  welcome  Mr. 
Vincent's  present  paper,  the  title  of  which  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Dobson's  always  delightful — 
Books,  books  again,  and  books  once  more! 

These  are  our  theme,  which  some  miscall 
Mere  madness,  setting  little  store 

By  copies  either  short  or  tall; 
But  you,  O  slaves  of  shelf  and  stall! 
We  rather  write  for  you  that  hold 
Patched  folios  dear,  and  prize  the  small 
Rare  volume,  black  with  tarnished  gold. 

Book-madness  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  diseases, 
Mr.  Vincent  declares,  and  all  the  more  desirable  be- 
cause so  seldom  cured;  possessing,  too,  many  virtues 
quite  its  own,  and  making  its  victims  "radiantly,  if 
feverishly,  happy  through  the  acute  stage,  serene 
and  complacent  during  the  long  period  of  convales- 
cence, and  heartily  to  be  congratulated  in  case  of  a 
relapse,"  the  happy  middle  period  above  all  being 
capable  of  being  so  indefinitely  extended  as  to  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  a  man's  life. 


Mr.  Vincent  says  there  is  a  practical  and  unre- 
generate  public  who  may  care  indeed  as  much  as  or 
more  than  the  saving  remnant  for  the  inside  of 
books,  but  who  insist  emphatically  that  books  were 
made  to  read  rather  than  gloat  over,  that  they  en- 
tirely lose  sight  of  and  fail  to  sympathize  in  the 
added  pleasure  a  collector  feels  in  his  ownership  of 
a  first  edition  or  other  rare  volume,  possessing  a 
charm  "entirely  apart  from  grace  of  style  and  rich 
intellectual  content." 

This  is  a  charm  entirely  evident  to  the  few,  but 
difficult  to  impart  to  men  "who  get  the  same  pleas- 
ure out  of  Horace  whether  they  read  him  in  the 
plain  text  of  B.  Triibner,  ad  usum  scholarum,  or  in 
the  lovely  little  edition  made  by  John  Baskerville  of 
Birmingham  in  the  year  1763.  Such  readers  are 
not  barbarians,  but  through  their  indifference  do 
they  most  assuredly  deprive  themselves  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  a  great  pleasure." 

It  would  probably  be  hard  to  put  into  cold  words 
the  pure  pleasure  a  bibliophile  is  able  to  extract 
from  an  understanding  of  title  pages  and  editions 
and  the  attendant  fascinations  of  catalogues  and 
bibliography.  And  yet  to  one  thoroughly  bitten 
with  the  disease  it  is  not  the  possession  merely  of 
such  treasures,  the  ownership  of  a  book  not  to  be 
found  on  every  collector's  shelves — although  there 
is  little  doubt  that  is  a  contributory  element — 
that  gives  collecting  its  perfect  zest.  There  is  an 
indefinable  charm  for  the  well  bitten  in  a  book  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  first  left  its  author's  hands. 
It  is  essentially  his  edition,  and  so  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  man  behind  the  book. 

On  the  success  of  such  a  book,  and  especially  if  it 
happens  to  be  included  among  an  author's  first  or 
early  volumes,  may  depend  his  future,  and  though 
the  edition  may  be  shabby  and  mean  as  to  paper 
and  print,  the  book  lover  possessed  of  the  true  sa- 
cred fire  enters,  through  the  ownership  of  such  a 
volume,  into  a  sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  its  author  never  to  be  experienced  in  the  reading 
of  later  or  collected  editions,  essentially  the  pub- 
lisher's edition. 

Mr.  Vincent  discourses  upon  the  various  ways  in 
which  collectors  bring  together  their  books,  Mr. 
Arnold's  having  been  gathered  largely  through  a 
study  of  catalogues.  The  former  would  not  care  to 
see  the  entire  world  bitten  with  this  disease  of  book- 
madness,  but  he  "could  rejoice  to  know  that  every 
one  had  a  touch  of  this  humanizing  passion;  that 
not  a  few  were  adepts,  and  that  there  were  some 
three  or  four  in  each  generation,  who.  to  sustain  the 
noble  traditions  of  their  craft,  squandered  time  and 
money  in  Richard  Heber's  most  royal  manner." 

— N.  Y.  Times' 
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Principles  of  Book  Collecting. 

Most  things  of  value  and  a  few  possessing  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  interest  are  collected,  classified, 
and  written  about  for  the  benefit  possibly  of  future 
generations,  which  will,  one  of  these  days,  look 
upon  the  common  objects  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  we  regard  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 
A  halo  of  romance  encircles  all  things  old,  and  if 
they  be  at  the  same  time  extremely  scarce,  very 
instructive,  or  for  some  special  reason  more  than 
usually  interesting,  there  can  never  be  any  fear  of 
them  being  overlooked.  Nay,  rather  should  we  say 
that  they  are  certain  to  be  ardently  coveted,  and  the 
older  they  are,  and  the  more  quaint  and  curious, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  attract  attention  and  to 
command  extraordinary  prices. 

It  has  been  said  without  warrant,  because  nobody 
can  possibly  know  with  any  pretensions  to  cer- 
tainty, that  the  book-collector  is  the  father  of  all 
accumulators;  that  he  produced,  read,  and  sold,  or 
bartered  books  in  the  night  of  time,  when  coins 
were  valued  by  weight  like  those  of  Sparta  were  in 
after  years,  and  men  who  did  not  want  to  read 
fought  with  arrows  tipped  with  flint  and  ponderous 
clubs  of  stone.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
some  troglodyte  may  have  scrawled  poems  on  his 
cavern  walls,  that  scribes  may,  ages  after,  yet 
remote  enough  to  us,  have  taken  these  down  and 
written  treatises  on  every  word,  thereby  perpetua- 
ting something  of  the  mastodon,  fire-spitting  dragons 
and  other  antediluvian  monsters,  whose  bones  a 
more  learned  age  digs  up  and  arranges  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic.  Dreams  are  pleasant  sometimes;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  most  realistic  of  them  leave  not 
a  wrack  behind,  and  not  a  wrack  of  evidence,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  is  there  to  prove  that  our  very 
remote  ancestors  ever  read  or  even  possessed  any 
books  whatever.  And  yet  books  existed  in  very 
ancient  times,  and  were  accumulated  then  as  now, 
and  bought  and  sold,  sometimes  for  enormous  sums 

of  monej'.  One  manuscript  yet  in  existence  is 
identified  with  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  who  ruled 
in  Egypt  3,500  years  ago,  before  Moses  had  com- 
posed a  line  of  the  most  ancient  record  in  the  world; 
and  this  manuscript  is  so  excellently,  not  to  say 
scientifically,  written  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
no  novice,  but  rather  of  some  scribe  working  in  the 
light  of  tradition  and  taught  by  experience.  How- 
ever, it  is  one  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  that  has 
yet  been  rescued  from  Egyptian  sand,  and  the  book- 
man of  to-day  is  fairl}'  entitled  to  trace  his  pedigree 
to  that.  Very  likel)'  it  is  the  survivor  of  a  whole 
library  of  books  such  as  Rameses  II.  founded  in  the 


Memnonium    at    Thebes,   and    Ptolemy   Sotor    at 
Alexandria. 

Pisistratus  gave  a  library  to  Athens,  and  placed 
in  it  all  the  versions  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  he 
could  meet  with,  and  we  all  know  the  story  of 
Plato,  the  prince  o*  ancient  book-hunters,  paying 
100  attic  minae — about  ;^300  of  our  money — for 
three  small  treatises  of  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean. 
A  folio  might  be  written  of  the  doings  of  book-men 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  days;  how  they,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  them,  were  very  solicitous  to  pos.sess 
volumes  of  which  they  knew  nothing  except  the 
outsides,  many  of  them  barely  that,  as  Seneca 
relates,  and  how  the  rich  kept  learned  slaves  to 
transcribe  and  on  occasion  to  read.  Men  of  sub- 
stance conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  obtain  a 
reputation  for  much  learning  by  accumulating  many 
books.  The  idea  was  a  good  one,  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  it  has  been  worked  upon  assiduously  ever 
since. 

The  modern  book-collector  must  not  indeed  think 
he  is  a  brand  new,  a  singularly  refined  product  of 
the  last  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  Unlike  the. "Lady  of  Lyons," 
he  has  ancestors,  and  his  line  is  so  very  old  that  it 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  A  few  hundred 
years  is  nothing  at  all  to  him,  and  yet  we  will  take 
him  back  just  a  little  way.  Like  the  genealogists, 
we  will  work  backward.  Let  him  listen  to  this. 
There  is  a  curious  volume  by  an  old-time  writer — 
the  Countess  d'Aulnoy — which,  while  discoursing 
chiefly  of  elves  and  fairies,  talks  not  unpleasantly 
here  and  there  of  books  and  of  those  who  revelled 
in  their  pages  two  hundred  years  ago.  Light  as  a 
feather,  even  in  its  graver  moods,  is  "Les  Entretieus 
sur  les  Contes  de  Fees,"  and  its  pages,  though  not 
without  sound  commonsense  on  occasion,  often 
speak  somewhat  flippantly,  it  must  be  confessed,  as 
they  unburden  themselves  of  stories  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  books  on  temperaments  of  a  receptive 
kind,  the  consuming  covetousness  that  frequentl}' 
seizes  the  lover  of  them,  and  the  length  to  which  he 
is  in  that  case  prepared  to  go  under  the  lash  of  an 
absorbing  and  relentless  passion. 

To  indulge  in  extremes  is  ever  the  privilege  of  the 
gossip,  and  consequently  too  great  reliance  must 
not  be  placed  on  these  "entretiens,"  which  are 
summoned  up,  so  to  speak,  to  adorn  a  tale  and  to 
testify  to  one  cardinal  virtue  possessed  by  the  book- 
man— the  virtue  of  constancy.  It  is  true  that  the 
papers,  daily  and  other,  deny  him  even  that,  but 
they  know  not  what  they  say.  In  these  "entre- 
tiens" a  country  cousin,  speaking  to  a  Parisian, 
recounts  an  incident  in  words  which  it  may  not  be 
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unprofitable  to  translate.  He  says  (this  was  in  1699): 
"You  are  aware  that  the  editions  of  the  Elzevirs 
have  been  in  favor  of  late,  and  that  the  demand  for 
them  has  even  reached  the  rural  districts.  I  know 
a  man  in  the  country  who  starves  himself  that  he 
may  collect  as  many  of  these  little  books  as  come  in 
his  way.  He  is  famishing  with  hunger,  and  yet  he 
is  pleased  to  observe,  'I  have  on  my  shelves  all  the 
works  of  the  Poets  that  the  jElzevirs  printed.  I 
have  ten  copies  of  every  one  of  them,  all  of  the 
proper  date  and  all  with  the  red  letters.'  "  "Had 
he  wished  to  read  them,"  retorted  the  Parisian,  with 
refreshing  candor;  "Elzevirs  are  not  the  books  he 
should  buy;"  nor  are  they,  for  these  master  print- 
ers, though  exacting  enough  in  the  matter  of  type 
and  paper,  were  supremely  indifferent  to  textual 
accuracy.  The  Elzevirs,  exceptions  apart,  are 
neglected  now,  and  the  book-man  is  charged  with 
inconstancy  for  deserting  them,  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  should  be  congratulated  on  his  steady 
adherence  to  principles  which  have  become  his- 
torical. 

The  starving  enthusiast  of  the  "entretiens"  pinned 
his  faith  to  red  lettering,  because  that  was  his  only 
practical  method  of  distinguishing  a  bad  edition  from 
one  that  was  a  little  worse.  His  descendant  of  to- 
day will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Elzevirs  at 
any  price;  while  to  starve  for  the  sake  of  them  is 
not  to  be  thought  of;  but  he,  nevertheless,  imports 
the  "red-letter"  principle  into  the  particular  class 
of  books  he  affects.  This  is  not  being  inconstant, 
but  the  very  reverse.  It  is  like  changing  one's 
coat  and  buttoning  the  new  one  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  one  was  accustomed  to  button  the  old. 
Who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  radical  book-hunter; 
one  who  is  prepared  to  fling  tradition  to  the  winds, 
to  repudiate  his  lineage  and  to  rail  against  the  shades 
of  Grolier,  Eibri,  Dibdin,  and  the  rest;  to  curse  Le 
Gascon  and  Derome?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  any 
book -man  to  do  so;  even  the  rarest  of  the  species, 
he  who  reads  battered  books  at  midnight  and  smells 
of  oil,  would  do  anything  rather  than  send  his  life's 
companions  to  the  block.  Deny  it  who  may,  no 
one  who  has  once  become  infatuated  with  books  will 
ever  part  with  them  till  he  is  forced,  nor  will  he 
willingly  break  any  of  the  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  by  those  who,  working  in  the 
same  field,  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  that  he 
has  and  extracted  from  it  much  of  what  they  have 
learned  and  thrived  upon.  And  some  of  these  rules 
are  very  peculiar.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many 
of  them  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  invented 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  distinctions  and 
minute  difference  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the 
substance. 


In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  details,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  ejeneral  propo- 
sition that  given  two  copies  of  the  same  book  one 
may  be  much  more  desirable  and  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  other.     The  two  books  may  belong  to 
the   self -same   edition,  and   be   equally   clean   and 
absolutely  perfect,  and  yet  one  may  be  sought  for 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  other.     In  the  old 
manuscript  days  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  the 
days  before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  purity  of  text  was  the  great  desidera- 
tum, and  to  some  extent  that  is  so  now,  though  the 
question  cannot  arise  where  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  same  book,  belonging  to  the  same  edition,  are 
concerned,  for  the  text  is  the  same  in  all.     But  there 
may  be  minute  differences  in  each  of  them  notwith- 
standing.    As  an  instance,  we  may  take  Dickens's 
"Martin     Chuzzlewit,"     originally    published     in 
monthly  parts  and  afterwards  in  one  volume,  1844. 
If  we  look  at  the  illustrated  title-page  we  shall  see 
a  sign-board  placarded  with  a  reward.     In  some  of 
the  bound  copies  this  is  put  thus,  "100^" ;  in  others 
thus,  "^100."     Now  it  is  the  rule  that  collectors 
must  look  out  for  the  "100^,"  and  in  nowise  for 
the  "^100,"  for  the  mistake  (afterwards  corrected) 
proves  an  earlier  issue  of  the  first  edition,  and  better, 
because  sharper,  plates. 

There  is  not  now  the  same  demand  for  original 
editions  of  Dickens's  works  as  there  once  was,  but 
exceptionally  fine  copies  showing  nice  distinctions, 
such  as  the  one  mentioned,  are  in  the  same  request 
as  ever,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  works 
of  many  other  authors;  indeed,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  minor  but  very  important  distinc- 
tions is  part  of]  the  collector's  training.  In  plain 
English,  he  must  know  and  observe  the  rules  that 
others  have  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  or  take  the 
consequences,  which  are  frequently  grave  enough. 
The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Burgess,  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  and  successful  collectors  of  books  of  the 
Ainsworth-Cruikshank-Dickens  type,  thought  he 
would  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  was.  When  his 
books  were  sold  at  Sotheby's,  in  189^,  the  conse- 
quences were  reaped  to  the  full.  Mr.  Burgess  had 
bound  nearly  the  whole  of  his  Library  in  morocco, 
at  great  expense.  He  should  not  have  done  this, 
for  there  is  another  rule  which  lays  it  down  that 
books  must  not  be  re-bound  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

No  book  can  honestly  be  described  as  being  in 
fine  condition  which  is  not  in  its  original  covers,  or 
which  has  been  cut  down,  or  which  is  dirty,  spotted, 
or  imperfect.     Some  are  so  excessively  rare  that  to 
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get  them  in  any  condition  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation; but  books  of  this  aristocratic  kind  are  almost 
always  very  old.  These  are  what  may  be  called 
patent  defects,  open  to  everyone  to  see  at  the  first 
glance;  but  there  are  other  defects  which  are  latent, 
and  need  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  to 
detect.  To  mistake  one  issue  (not  edition)  for 
another  is  common  enough;  not  to  know  of  some 
defect  which  lurks  in  a  particular  page  a  matter  of 
everyday  occurrence;  a  blank  page  or  a  half-title 
may  be  missing,  or  Tifac-swiile  reprint  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  original,  and  so  on,  and  soon.  Some- 
times the  booksellers  themselves  will  come  to  grief, 
though  not  often,  as  some  of  them  have  been  doing 
lately  with  the  first  is-ue  of  Bradshaw's  "Railway 
Companion,"  which  \idL'=,\it.^v^ facsimiled  so  exactly 
as  almost  to  defy  detection.  The  original  is  worth 
^25  or  i^3o,  the  facsimile  comparatively  little, 
hence  the  need  of  caution  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  one  is  as  good  as  another.  For  all  practical 
purposes  neither  is  of  any  value  at  all,  but  there  is 
sentiment  in  these  matters,  a  sentiment  that  has  to 
be  heavily  paid  for,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Some 
chapters  of  this  tale,  erratic  and  complicated  in 
many  respects,  I  will  endeavor  to  unfold  in  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  The  Co7inoisseur ,  so  that  those  who 
have  books  at  home  of  the  particular  kind  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
good  issue N  from  the  inferior  ones.  That  some 
readers  of  a  magazine  like  this  may  be  in  a  position 
to  teach  me  I  dispute  in  no  way,  but,  even  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  there  is  good  in  a  comparison 
of  notes. 

In  the  book  world  as  in  the  far  greater  one  to 
which  we  all  belong,  no  one  can  know  too  much. 
Nothing  can  be  too  often  repeated  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently learned,  and  I  know  from  experience  that 
in  the  matter  of  books  doubts  are  frequent  and 
mistakes  of  daily  occurrence. 

— J.  H.  Slater,  in  The  Connoisseur. 

With  Pipe  and  Book. 

With  pipe  and  book  at  close  of  day, 
Oh,  what  is  sweeter,  mortal,  say? 

It  matters  not  what  book  on  knee, 

Old  Izaak  or  the  Odyssey, 
It  matters  not  meerschaum  or  clay. 
And  though  one's  eyes  will  dream  astray, 
And  lips  forget  to  sue  or  sway, 
It  is  enough  to  merely  be 

With  pipe  and  book. 
What  though  our  modern  skies  be  gray. 
As  bards  aver  I  will  not  pray 

For  "soothing  death"  to  .succor  me, 

But  ask  thus  much,  O  Fate  of  thee — 
A  little  longer  here  to  stay 

With  pipe  and  book. 

— Richard  L,e  Gallienne, 


Theodore  Hook. 

Recollections  of  His  Life  and  Character. 

The  fohn  Bull  in  its  early  days  was  a  thoroughly 
scurrilous  publication,  as.sailing  the  private  as  well 
as  the  public  characters  of  tho.se  whom  it  singled  out 
for  attack,  though  it  disdained  to  have  recourse  to 
blackmailing.  The  paper  was  started  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  abusing  Queen  Caroline  and  the 
more  prominent  members  of  her  party.  Theodore 
Hook's  original  idea  was  to  bring  out  a  monthly 
magazine  with  this  object,  but  Miller,  the  well- 
known  publisher — the  same  who  had  given  Charles 
James  Fox  ^4,500  for  his  "History  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II." — to  whom  Hook  applied,  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  suggestion.  Shackell,  the  printer,  was 
then  consulted,  and  he  advised  the  starting  of  a 
newspaper,  offering  to  find  the  necessary  funds,  and 
to  give  Hook  a  half  share  iu  the  paper  free  from  all 
pecuniary  risk.  Shackell's  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  first  number  of  the  new  journal  duly  made 
its  appearance.  Through  its  combined  audacity 
and  ability  it  .speedily  worked  its  way  to  success, 
and  by  the  time  it  had  been  in  existence  six  weeks 
its  sale  exceeded  10,000  copies,  and  Hook's  editorial 
.salary  was  fixed  at  ^2,000  a  year. 

Hook  was  not  wanting  in  cupidity;  still,  he  had 
a  certain  sense  of  shame,  and  at  first  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  keep  his  connection  with  The  John 
Btdl  a  profound  secret.  In  order  to  throw  the  pub- 
lic off  the  true  scent,  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  an 
early  number  expressing  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  that  anything  which  had  appeared  in  the 
paper  should  have  been  mistaken  for  Mr.  Hook's, 
and  intimating  that  a  person  in  Mr.  Hook's  position 
would  no  doubt  consider  him.self  disgraced  by  any 
connection  with  The  John  Bull.  Before  many  years 
had  elapsed  Hook's  expensive  habits  obliged  him  to 
dispose  of  his  share  in  the  paper  to  his  co-proprietor, 
but  he  still  continued  editor  of  it.  Proprietary 
rights  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  had  their  attend- 
ant drawbacks,  swinging  profits  being  invariably 
tempered  by  frequent  fines  and  continual  imprison- 
ment for  libel,  and  of  course  both  fell  to  Shackell's 
lot.  Imprisonment,  however,  had  no  ill-effect  upon 
his  physical  condition,  for  iu  figure  Shackell  was 
not  only  a  typical  John  Bull,  but  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly corpulent  one.  His  ample  paunch  told  of 
years  of  civic  gormandizing,  and  late  in  life  be  be- 
came so  unwieldy  that  he  could  only  move  about 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  cab  drivers  and 
omnibus  conductors  always  looked  askance  when- 
ever he  hailed  them. 

Shackell  was  rather  fond  of  talking  of  the  time 
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when  Hook  would  be  spending  the  autumn  on  a 
round  of  country  visits  to  his  aristocratic  friends, 
and  he  had  to  go  and  meet  him  regularly  every 
week,  posting  across  country  to  some  beggarly  little 
inn  near  the  grand  house  where  Hook  was  installed. 
Glad  enough  at  having  been  able  to  secure  even 
these  humble  quarters,  he  waited  patiently  until 
Hook  could  steal  away  from  his  gay  companions  to 
read  through  the  proofs  Shackell  had  brought  with 
hira,  and  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  contents  of 
the  forthcoming  number  of  The  John  Bull.  Shackell 
used  to  say  that  on  these  expeditions  he  invariably 
provided  himself  with  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  which 
Hook  was  certain  to  be  in  need  of  to  settle  some  re- 
cently contracted  gambling  debt  which  he  was 
bound  to  discharge  within  the  next  four  and  twenty 
hours. 

Shackell  once  told  me  that,  when,  toward  the 
close  of  his  career,  Hook  was  a  completely  ruined 
man,  and  was  deeply  in  his  debt,  he  appealed 
earnestly  to  him  to  advance  the  money  to  purchase 
a  ticket  for  a  particular  number  in  some  German 
lottery.  Hook' s  story  ran  that  while  he  was  seated 
at  his  fireside  late  the  night  before,  looking  steadily 
into  the  grate  while  pondering  over  his  own  un- 
fortunate affairs,  and  the  chance  of  bettering  them 
by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize,  he  had  seen  the 
number  to  which  he  referred  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  and  felt  confident  it  was 
a  good  omen.  Shackell  humored  Hook's  whim, 
purchased  the  ticket,  and  to  his  no  very  great  sur- 
prise it  drew  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repeated 
the  request,  and  in  regard  to  the  very  same  num- 
ber, asserting  that  he  had  again  seen  the  figures 
more  than  once,  and  more  distinctly  than  ever,  and 
that  he  was  convinced  luck  would  this  time  be  in 
his  favor.  Shackell,  however,  refused  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  afterward  learned  from  Hook  that  he 
had  found  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  It  seems  that  the 
fire  grate  had  certain  raised  figures  at  its  back, 
forming  the  manufacturer's  number,  and  that  when 
the  fire  had  burned  itself  low  and  the  back  of  the 
grate  was  still  red-hot,  these  figures  were  readily 
discernible  through  the  embers;  hence  Hook's  su- 
perstitious fancy  that  he  had  alighted  upon  a  win- 
ning number  in  the  Hamburg  lottery.  There  is  a 
different  version  of  this  circumstance  in  Barbara's 
"Life  of  Hook,"  but  I  had  the  story  as  I  have  here 
told  it  from  Shackell  direct. 

I  once  saw  Hook  for  a  short  time  at  Shackell's 
private  house  at  Hammersmith.  He  boasted  of 
having  been  able  to  walk  over  from  Fulham, 
through  the  green  lanes  intersecting  the  market 
gardens  lying  between  the  two  places.     His  errand, 


as  Shackell  afterward  mentioned  to  me,  was  the 
usual  one — to  borrow  money.  Hook  was  then  a 
wreck  of  his  former  self — "done  up,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "in  purse,  in  mind,  and  in  body,  too,  at 
last.''  There  was  no  more  merry  jingling  of  tli<^ 
cap  and  bells,  and  none  of  the  old  bumptious  man- 
ner of  the  days  when  the  spoiled  wit  was  hand 
and  glove  with  a  string  of  lords.  Hook's  bloated 
face  and  shrunken  form,  and  generally  dissipated 
look,  his  uncertain  gait,  his  alternately  abstracted 
and  restless  manner,  his  occasional  attempts  to  sus- 
tain his  old  reputation  for  facetiousness,  and  the 
craving  which  he  was  unable  to  conceal  for  brandy 
and  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  painfully 
struck  me,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear,  some 
months  afterward,  of  his  death. 

— Henry  Vizetelly, 


Out  of  the  East:— 
Magical,  mystical;  gaunt  and  grim; 
Dreamy  of  soul  but  lettered  in  limb, 
Where  man  is  partly  a  god  and  beast — 

Out  of  the  East 

Comes  "Kim"! 

Out  of  the  East:— 
Where  every  marvelous  temple  dim 
Still  echoes  to  some  Vedic  hymn. 
And  every  Brahmin  is  a  priest — 

Out  of  the  East 

Comes  "Kim"! 

Out  of  the  East:— 
Where  men  use  drugs  that  overbrim 
Their  soul,  until  the  senses  swim. 
And  life's  delirium  is  increased — 

Out  of  the  East 

Comes  "Kim"! 

Out  of  the  East:— 
Diminutive  in  form  and  slim. 
Companionable  to  a  cherubim: 
Living  on  crumbs  where  others  ftast — 

Out  of  the  East 

Comes  "Kim"! 

Out  of  the  East:— 
What  fire  of  soul,  what  life,  what  vim! 
How  gladly  do  we  welcome  him, 
Of  Kipling's  creatures  not  the  least — 

Out  of  the  East 

Comes  "Kim"! 

— Lorenzo  Sosso,  in  Impressions. 
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Purely  Original  Verse/ 

If  there  were  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  Candle- 
Light  Poetry  of  Mr.  Louis  Smirnow,  which  irradi- 
ated the  last  issue  of  the  Literary  World,  would  ex- 
tinguish the  glow  of  the  Purely  Original  Verse  of 
Mr.  J.  Gordon  Coogkr,  the  Purely  Original  Poet 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  whose  genius  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  our  readers  several  years  ago,  that  fear  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  arrival  this  day,  under  the  Colum- 
bia postmark,  and  stamped  doubtless  by  the  Poet's 
own  gifted  hand,  of  a  small  volume  bearing  upon  its 
wrapper  the  following  printed  label: 

After  Five  Days,  return  to 
J.  GORDON  COOGLER, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

AUTHOR   OF 

Purely  Original  Verse, 
(Sixth  Edition) 

WITH 

LATEST  SUPPLEMENT. 
1901. 

Opening  the  package  the  cover  of  the  book  is 
found  to  display  a  further  notification  in  these 
words: 

Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  supplement  of 
thirty-two  pages  in  the  conclusion  of  this  edition  of  my 
works.  The  poems  contained  therein  are  my  latest, 
and  the  best  I  can  do. 

Turning  to  this  supplement,  which  is  obligingly 
printed  on  paper  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  perusing  its  thirty-two  pages, 
confidence  in  the  Purely  Original  Poet  of  Columbia 
is  restored.  Smirnow  sinks  toward  the  horizon  and 
Coogler  rises  to  the  zenith  once  again.  To  coin  a 
word,  he  coogles  still.  We  can  think  of  no  other 
word  which  so  aptly  defines  the  peculiar,  the 
unique,  the  matchless  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
Columbia  Muse.  Hail  Columbia!  The  acclamation 
has  a  new  meaning. 

Of  the  unquestionable,  the  unassailable,  superi- 
ority of  Mr.  Coogler's  genius  the  thirty-two  pages 
aforesaid  yield  abundant  tokens.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  token  on  every  page, 
sometimes  two  tokens  or  even  more.  We  quote 
from  page  211a  quatrain  to  which  every  job  printer 
in  the  country  will  vociferate  assent: 

Launch  out  in  the  stream  ot  Books, 
Pause  not  on  its  dangerous  brink — 

No  people  ever  gathered  knowledge, 
Without  the  aid  of  printer's  ink. 

We  quote  again  from  p.  212. 

There's  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  woman 
Which  if  taken  at  the  eddy. 


Would  make  her  life  steady, 

And  give  her  time  to  get  ready 
For  the  rocks  and  the  snags  in  the  stream; 

Then,   perhaps  she  would  glide 

Where  her  vanity  and  pride 
Could  not  mar  the  repose  of  her  dream. 

Another  of  the  gems  of   purest  ray  serene  that 
sparkle  in  Mr.  Coogler's  supplement  is  this: 

Life's  road  is  old,  it  is  bitter  and  cold. 

And  you  never  can  travel  it  twice; 
Then  warm  it  with  love,  else  in  passing  above, 

Some  soul  may  be  lost  on  the  ice. 

Even  Mr.  Depew  does  not  escape  the  touch  of 
Mr.  Coogler's  poetic  fire,  as  witness  this  tribute: 

Here's  to  the  man  who  loves  his  God, 

And  loves  his  country  too; 
Who  never  falters  at  his  work, 

And  knows  just  what  to  do. 

The  man  of  years  with  snowy  locks 
Still  wet  with  summer's  dew — 

Here's  to  the  honorable  man  of  wit, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


Mr.  Depew:  get  up  and  bow 


Mr.  Coogler  is  fond  of  violets.  Likewise  of  one 
Annie.  Much  sympathy  flows  from  his  pen  for  a 
nameless  woman  who 

— budded  and  bloomed  in  the  garden  of  grief, 
Cover'd  her  face  with  the  mantle  of  night; 

She  might  have  been  as  pure  as  this  violet  to-day. 
Had  she  been  shown  the  pathway  of  right. 

For  aught  we  know  the  following  stanzas  are 
furtively  addressed  to  the  Literary  World,  though 
the  delicate  consideration  of  the  Poet  has  induced 
him  to  refrain  from  mentioning  "the  journal"  by 
name: 

DEDICATED  TO  A  JOURNAL. 

Ah,  you  little  '  'journal, "  that  casts  on  me  your  poison, 
With  jealousy  and  hatred  in  every  breath; 

Know  you  not  that  this  very  muse  you  slander 

Will  live  when  your  feeble  words  are  hushed  in  death. 

Injustice  alone  is  all  that  I  can  e'er  expect 
From  a  pen  so  tainted  with  ink  of  poisoned  flow; 

That  you'd  fain  class  me  with  your  ungodly  herd. 
And  brand  my  humble  muse  as  damnable  and  low. 

Sneer  you  do  at  every  word  of  well-meant  praise 
That  men  of  brains  bestow  upon  my  muse. 

As  you've  no  weight  beyond  your  little  sphere. 
You  may  sneer  and  jeer  as  often  as  you  choose. 

Scratch  what  you  may  with  your  evil-omened  pen, 
To  wound  the  heart  that  feels  enough  of  pain; 

You  cannot  erase  the  truth  that  I  have  spoken. 
Though  you  crush  it  unto  earth  'twill  rise  again. 
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And  yet  in  Mr.  Coogler's  eyes  the  "journals'" 
generally  have  handled  him  most  flatteringly.  The 
first  thirty  pages  (nearly)  of  his  book  are  filled  with 
the  encomiums  which  editors  and  correspondents 
have  passed  upon  his  Precious  Pile  of  Purely  Orig- 
inal Verse.  Munsey'  s  Magazine  proposes  the  author 
"for  the  position  of  American  poet  laureate."  Puck 
has  '  'no  wish  to  belittle  his  undoubted  genius. ' '  The 
Nickell  Magazine  finds  his  "adaptation  of  certain 
verbs  .  .  .  both  masterly  and  original."  Godey' s  se.o.'S, 
in  him  "a  national  figure."  The  Clevela^id  World 
detects  his  "simple"  style.  The  Providence  Journal 
declares  that  if  he  sang  on  some  lone  isle  in  the 
Pacific  he  would  make  himself  heard."  The  New 
York  Sun  admits  that  "the  country  owes  much"  to 
him.  The  Hartford  Courant  remarks  that  his  poetry 
lends  itself  "readily  to  quotation."  "Versatilitj;," 
says  the  Newark  Advertiser,  *  'is  his  forte."  The  At- 
lanta Constitution  thinks  "there  must  be  something 
in  the  writings  of  a  man  who  can  attract  attention 
and  win  applause  when  corn  is  thirty  cents  a  bushel 
and  potato  bugs  have  become  a  burden' '  (but  this 
was  in  1897).  "There  is  but  one  Coogler"  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Columbia  State.  All  these  observa- 
tions, and  many  others  Hke  them,  Mr.  Coogler  rolls 
as  sweet  morsels  under  his  tongue,  and  how  seri- 
iously  he  takes  them  can  be  discerned  in  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  sits  in  his  frontispiece  portrait,  pen 
and  paper  in  hand,  caught  by  the  camera  in  the  very 
act  of  composing  the  Purely  Original  Verse  which 
forms  the  contents  of  the  volume.  And  there,  too, 
on  the  very  next  page,  is  a  view  of  "the  Author's 
Early  Home  near  Columbia,"  the  inspiration  of 
these  touching  lines: 

a  rewell,  sweet  home  of  my  childhood  hours! 

Where  joy  and  sorrow  were  blended; 
Within  thy  halls  I  have  loved  and  lost, 
But  now  those  scenes  are  ended . 

The  "halls,"  in  said  home  must  have  been  few 
and  narrow,  for  it  is  a  one-story  cottage  of  a  con- 
struction difl&cult  to  understand,  with  three  windows 
in  front  and  three  at  the  end;  but  when  shall  a 
Purely  Original  Poet's  Muse  feel  the  freest  license, 
if  not  in  handling  "the  sweet  home  of  his  child- 
hood's hours?^' 

All  lovers  of  Purely  Original  Verse — strictly  Pure 

— undeniably  Original — are  advised  to  make  sure  of 

Mr.  J.  Gordon  Coogler's.     We  have  had  nothing 

like  it  of  late — except  Mr.  Smirnow's.     Mr.  Smir- 

now  is  pushing  him  hard,  but  on  the  whole,  at  this 

time  of  writing,  the  lead  is  Mr.  Coogler's.     Go  it 

Coogler !     Coogle  on !     The  cheers  of  the  spectators 

are  in  the  air. — Literary  World. 

'Purely  Original  Verse.  Complete  Works.  By  J. 
Gordon  Coogler.  Revised,  Illustrated  and  Published 
by  the  Author.     Columbia,  S.  C.     $1.00. 
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'A  Child's  Story  for  Philosophers/^ 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man   stood  looking  through 
the  bars  of  a  prison  cell.     A  nation  was  punishing 
him  for  having  broken  one  of  its  unwritten  laws. 
The  man  had  stood  in  the  same  position  for  two 
hours — looking  through  the  grey  atmosphere  and 
greyer  clouds.     He  saw  golden  sunshine  and  beauti- 
ful fairies  weaving  sweet  stories  for  children.     So 
deeply  interested  he  had  become  in  his  fairies  that 
the  jaoler  found  a  tender  smile  on  the  rugged  face 
when  he  interposed  himself  between  the  man  and 
his  brain  children.     It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
jaoler  to  ask  the  meaning  of  even  so  extraordinary 
a  thing  as   a   beautiful   smile,  so  he  merely  said: 
"Treadmill,"  and  the  man  sighed  because  he  could 
not  put  his  children  on  paper  for  the  happiness  of 
other  people's  children,   and  he  went  to  the  tread- 
mill.    He  began  climbing,  without  getting  up,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  brought  a  contemptuous 
curl  to  his  lips  to  replace  the  kind  smile.     Then  his 
busy  brain  began  to  see  the  people  he  had  left  be- 
hind— climbing,  all  climbing;  most  of  them  up  the 
steps  that  the  world   calls   social.     Some  of  them 
even    pushed    other    climbers    backwards;     some 
stopped  their  own  climbing  to  be  sure  that  others 
should  not  mount  so  high.     Some  of  them  succeeded 
in  getting  up  several  steps,  and  most  of  them  looked 
disappointed  as  they  neared  the  top.     A  weary  look 
came  into  the  man's  eyes  until  he  suddenly  saw  a 
ladder.     He  knew  it  led  to  Fame,  for  he  knew  the 
men  whom  he  saw  working  to  reach  the  top  round. 
Each  climber  looked  anxious,  but  more  for  his  own 
success  than  in  fear  of  the  success  of  another  climb- 
er— some    even    nodded   approval   as    a   struggler 
reached  a  round  after  much  effort. 

The  man  leaned  the  top  of  the  ladder  against  the 
top  of  the  steps,  so  that  the  one  ladder-climber, 
whom  he'^knew  |_best,  could  look  through  and  see 
and  hear  all  that  the  social  climbers  did  and  said. 
Then  there  was  no  smile  on  the  man's  face,  and  the 
tears  came  to  his  eyes,  for  he  heard  with  the  ladder- 
climber  and  saw,  and  he  longed  with  all  the  impulse 
of  his  soul  to  put  those  deeds  and  words  on  paper, 
and  to  help  all  the  climbers  or  to  amuse  or  interest 
them  so  much  that  they  could  forget  the  struggle 
and  see  only  the  top. 

Time  was  up  for  climbing,  and  the  jaoler  came, 
and,  seeing  the  tears,  asked  the  man  if  he  were  ill. 
The  man  had  forgotten  the  treadmill — forgotten 
everything  except  that  he  longed  for  pencil  and 
paper.  But  hearing  the  jaoler's  voice,  the  tears 
froze,  and  he  said:  "Death  fears  contamination." 
And  they  marched  off  to  the  mail  bags. 

His  stitches  went  in  and  out  so  evenly  that  they 
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lulled  his  brain  to  work  again,  and  he  saw  his  life 
stitches  one  by  one,  many  of  them  being  put  into 
weak  material.  Some  held  fast;  some  had  woven 
themselves  through  glorious  materials  that  would 
last  forever.  His  heart  sickened  when  he  saw 
clever  stitches,  which  he  had  put  into  material  too 
rotten  to  hold  them.  Then  again  came  helpful 
stitches,  and  a  few  that  gave  infinite  happiness  be- 
cause they  were  put  into  fine,  tender  material.  He 
prayed  that  in  his  lost  world  some  one  would  care 
to  use  such  material  and  be  brave  enough  to  speak 
the  name  of  the  weaver,  so  that  the  best  of  him  need 
not  die.  He  saw  with  just  a  little  pleasure  that  he 
had  never  claimed  stitches  put  in-by  another  work- 
er nor  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  much 
stitching  had  been  done  by  others  which  was  quite 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  his  own.  And  the  man  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  for  his  nation  to  have  helped  him  to  pull  out 
his  stitches  from  bad  material,  or,  if  they  had 
thought  it  best  for  those  stitches  to  be  left  to  remind 
him,  if  it  had  not  been  wiser  for  them  to  have  put 
him  at  stitching  the  strongest  material  that  his 
brain-weavers  were  capable  of  making. 

But  the  jaoler  came  and  marched  him  off  to  his 
cell,  and  with  each  step  on  the  stone  the  weavers, 
who  were  becoming  crazed,  hummed  an  anthem  to 
the  death  of  an  Intellect. 

K.  W. 
Lincoln,  London. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  "A  Child's  Story  for 
Philosophers,"  the  author  wrote:  "My  'Child's 
Story'  is  not  an  apotheosis  of  Wilde.  It  is  a  com- 
ment on  prison  methods."     Continuing,  she  writes: 

"Wilde  tried  to  write  when  he  came  out  of  prison. 
He  succeeded  in  saying  a  few  brilliant  things  but 
his  writing  was  not  coherent — a  few  lines  would  be 
clever  and  followed  by  hopeless  drivel.  He  lived  in 
a  monastery  for  a  time.  It  did  not  help  him.  He 
came  out,  tried  to  clear  his  brain  with  morphia,  was 
told  he  required  some  sort  of  physical  operation. 
His  mind  cleared  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  say : 
'Then  I  must  die  beyond  my  means,'  and  he  did, 
as  he  could  not  pay  for  it.  And  with  him  died  the 
most  brilliant  writer  England  has  or  will  produce  in 
years.  If  he  had  been  forced  to  write  instead  of 
making  mail  bags,  his  brain  might  have  been  alive 
to-day  and  the  proceeds  might  have  been  used  on 
the  prison  with  a  slight  percentage  given  to  put 
liira  on  his  feet  when  he  began  life  again.  But 
most  of  us  are  so  much  greater  than  God  that  a  man 
who  could  have  incriminated  dozens  of  other  men 
in  lofty  positions  by  opening  his  mouth,   was  made 


an  example  of,  while  some  of  his  plays  are  being 
done  in  the  English  provinces  by  people  who  have 
the  courage  to  make  money  out  of  them  but  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  let  the  man's  name  appear 
on  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  nation 
that  can  look  at  his  work  but  can't  hear  his  name, 
that  while  it  may  be  their  privilege  to  take  life,  it 
is  not  theirs  to  destroy  a  mind.  Only  the  prie.st 
who  read  the  funeral  service  followed  Wilde  to  his 
pauper's  grave.  The  offending  flesh  of  the  man 
was  dead  and  no  artist  could  follow  in  reverence  for 
his  mind.  It  does  seem  astounding.  Had  he  been 
buried  in  English  soil,  I  should  have  gone  with  the 
priest  as  one  who  realizes  that  minds  do  not  grow 
on  bushes.  Wilde  wrote  some  exquisite  fairy  tales 
and  "Eady  Windemere's  Fan"  will  be  played  for 
years.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  little  beauty 
be  introduced  into  the  bareness  of  the  English 
dwelling.     And  it  was  a  mercy." 


The  Humor  and  the  Irritation  that  Spice  the 
Search  for  Old  Books. 

We  have  said  that  second-hand  booksellers  have 
a  very  fair  working  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and 
this  is  perfectly  true,  but  here  and  there  may  still 
be  found  one  or  two  whose  knowledge  is  less  than 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  veriest  tyro  among  col- 
lectors. At  this  we  imagine  we  can  see  the  veriest 
tyro  pricking  up  his  ears  and  making  him  ready  for 
a  bargain.  But  let  him  not  be  precipitate,  for  not 
even  among  the  men  who  know  nothing  about  books 
can  he  hope  to  turn  his  own  comparative  erudition 
to  account.  The  people  who  sell  books  in  ignorance 
of  their  real  value  are  mostly  those  who  keep  old 
curiosity  shops  in  country  towns.  We  regret  to 
have  to  record  it,  but  from  bitter  personal  expe- 
rience we  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cheat 
them  in  these  matters — nay,  more,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  hopeless  to  attempt  to  buy  a  book  from  them 
at  all,  even,  we  may  say,  when  one  is  prepared  to 
buy  it  for  a  fair  price.  The  following  dialogue 
may  perhaps  help  to  explain  what  we  mean: 

Confirmed  Bibliomaniac — May  I  have  a  look 
round  among  the  books? 

Provincial  Shopkeeper — Certainly,  sir.  Might 
you  be  in  want  of  anything  in  particular? 

Confirmed  Bibliomaniac — Oh,  no,  thanks.  I  only 
thought  I  would  like  to  look  at  them. 

He  does  so  and  routs  about  for  some  minutes 
among  many  volumes  of  theological  works  of  the 
Paley's  "Evidences"  type,  a  task  that  would  crush 
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any  but  a  maniac  really  confirmed.  At  last,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  heap  (books  are  always  in  heaps 
in  old  ctiriosity  shops),  he  comes  across  a  book  of  a 
different  sort,  for  the  sake  of  otir  illustration  let  us 
say  a  copy  of  the  1772  edition  in  quarto  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  of  that  pleasant  Latin  versifier 
Vincent  Bourne.  Such  a  book  might  possibly  fetch 
as  much  as  10  shillings  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
provinces,  therefore,  it  woi:ld  be  reasonable  to  offer 
3s.  6d.  As  it  happens,  the  bibliomaniac  does  not 
possess  it,  and  he  wants  it.  He  therefore  makes  a 
violent  effort  to  appear  unconcerned  with  the  usual 
result — that  he  looks  a  very  demon  of  covetousness. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  this?"  he  says, 
holding  it  up. 

"It  is  a  very  old  book,"  remarks  its  owner. 

"Yes,"  says  the  maniac,  "but  how  much  is  it?" 

"It  is  very  old  indeed.  I  should  say  it  was  quite 
one  of  the  first  books  printed.     Wouldn't  you,  sir?" 

"Well,  it  is  not  quite  so  old  as  all  that." 

"I  had  a  gentleman  in  here  the  other  day  looking 
at  it,  and  he  said  it  was  a  very  old  book.  Perhaps 
you  know  him,  sir?     Mr.  Jones,  the  butcher." 

"No,  I  haven't  the  pleasure.  What  did  he  say 
about  it?' ' 

"He  said  it  was  the  oldest  book  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  wished  he  could  afford  to  buy  it." 

"Did  he,  indeed?" 

''Yes.  He  said  you  never  see  books  like  that 
nowadays." 

"That  is  quite  true.     What  else  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  in  London  they  would  give  a  lot 
for  a  book  like  that." 

"Yes?" 

"These  old  Greek  books  are  very  hard  to  come 
by  now." 

"Are  they?" 

"Yes.     You  see,  it  is  on  account  of  the  printing." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones  said  there  had  been  no  print- 
ing done  worth  speaking  of  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans." 

"Mr.  Jones  said  that?" 

"Yes,  and  he  said  I  was  verj'  lucky  to  have  such 
a  book." 

"To  come  to  the  point,  how  much  do  you  want 
for  it?" 

"Well,  sir,  being  such  an  old  book  and  having 
been  printed  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Mr. 
Jones  having  spoken  so  highly  of  it,  I  couldn't  in 
fairness  to  myself  let  it  go  for  less  than  ^10." 

Our  illustration  is  fictitious,  but  we  can  assure 
the  hopeftil  beginner  that  it  is  in  no  way  exag- 
gerated.    We  remember  once  coming   across   two 


books  in  a  little  shop  in  a  country  town,  one  a  Bible 
and  the  other  a  prayer  book.  What  their  exact 
dates  were  we  do  not  know,  as  they  had  both  lost 
their  title  pages  and  were  very  incomplete  in  other 
ways,  but  neither  of  them  could  have  been  earlier 
than  1700.  Above  each  was  a  large  card  announc- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  had  for  the  moderate 
prices  of  ^15  and  ;^io  respectively.  This  hap- 
pened not  so  very  long  ago,  and  we  imagine  they 
are  in  that  little  shop  still.  Of  course,  it  gives  an 
air  of  prosperity  to  be  able  to  charge  for  its  goods 
exactly  250  times  what  they  are  worth,  but  it  is 
not  cheering  for  the  collector. — Macmillan  s  Maga- 
zine. 


Bayard  Taylor's  Cedarcroft. 

Cedarcroft,  the  estate  that  Bayard  Taylor  estab- 
lished in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  after  he  had 
achieved  fame  as  a  poet  and  a  traveler,  has  suffered 
so  much  damage  through  the  incursions  of  picnic 
parties  and  pleasure  seekers  this  summer  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  adopt  precautions  to  prevent 
the  old  homestead  from  being  despoiled. 

Most  of  the  visitors  are  attracted  probably  more 
by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lawns  and  grove  than 
by  the  literary  associations  of  the  place,  but  all  learn 
that  the  quaint  mansion  has  some  sort  of  story  con- 
nected with  it,  and  so  they  feel  impelled  to  carry  off 
one  or  more  relics. 

The  property,  consisting  of  the  house  and  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Kennet 
Square,  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  last  year  to  the 
National  Bank  at  Kennet  Square.  For  a  time 
visitors  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  the  place, 
but  vandalism  became  so  common  that  no  one  is 
now  permitted  to  enter  the  house  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  representative  of  the  owners.  The  tiles 
about  the  old  fireplaces  appealed  particularly  to  the 
relic  hunters,  and  one  fireplace  had  almost  been 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  successive  depredations. 

Cedarcroft' s  future  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  syndicate  of  business  men 
that  now  holds  it  is  to  realize  a  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment. It  may  be  sold  to  some  one  who  will 
preserve  its  literary  traditions,  or  it  may  go  to  a 
thrifty  individual  who  will  convert  it  into  a  picnic 
resort  or  a  summer  boarding  house. 

At  the  sheriff's  sale  $9,375  was  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty on  which  Bayard  Taylor  spent  fully  $35,000. 
Having  returned  from  his  world-wide  travels,  Tay- 
lor, in  1859,  started  to  convert  into  reality  his  dream 
of  many  years  to  make  his  home  in  the  little  Quaker 
community  where  he  was  born.     Acquiring  a  farm 
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opposite  his  birthplace,  he  planned  and  supervised 
every  step  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling. 

In  the  cornerstone  he  placed  a  copy  of  "Views 
Afoot,"  an  original  poem,  which  he  said  should  be 
"read  five  hundred  years  hence  by  somebody  who 
never  heard  of  me,"  a  poem  in  manuscript  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Stoddard,  and  some  coins.  All  the 
members  of  his  family  assisted  in  laying  the  stone, 
and  cake  and  ale  were  served  to  the  workmen. 

The  housewarming  was  elaborately  celebrated  on 
August  18  of  the  following  year.  There  was  a 
performance  of  a  one- act  comedy  entitled  "Love  in 
a  Hotel,"  which  had  been  written  by  Taylor  and 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  The  latter  was  the  guest 
of  honor  on  this  occasion. 

The  building  was  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
old  English  manor  houses.  Brick  walls  of  unusual 
thickness  were  reared  on  granite  foundations. 
Wide  verandas  surrounded  the  house,  while  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  a  square  tower  resem- 
bling a  pagoda. 

Although  he  planted  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
devoted  much  attention  to  beautifying  Cedarcroft, 

Taylor's  early  dreams  of  a  peaceful  retirement  here 
were  never  fully  realized.  This  was  due  partly  to 
his  inborn  love  of  travel  and  partly  to  the  conserva- 
tive nature  of  the  Kennet  Quakers.  The  Chester 
County  farmers  resented  innovations  that  he  intro- 
duced among  them,  and  when,  in  1866,  his  "Story 
of  Kennet"  appeared,  they  were  highly  oflended 
because  they  found  themselves  depicted  in  its  pages. 
Because  of  ths  lack  of  harmony  with  his  neighbors, 
Taylor  was  the  more  ready  to  gratify  anew  his 
longings  to  wander  in  foreign  lands. 

For  ten  years,  however,  he  spent  most  of  his 
summers  at  Cedarcroft,  and  during  these  sojourns 
he  numbered  among  his  guests  the  foremost  authors 
of  America,  including  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Greeley,  Aldrich,  Stedman,  Curtis,  Boker  and  Stod- 
dard. Describing  his  picturesque  surroundings  at 
Cedarcroft,  Taylor  wrote: 

"Looking  down  from  the  house  there  is  the  old 
forest  on  the  left;  the  line  of  trees,  overgrown  and 
tangled  together  with  wild  grapes  and  ivy,  on  the 
right;  the  point  of  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  in  front,  and  over  its  edge  and  between  it  and 
the  grove  of  yellow  pine,  a  lookout  into  the  country, 
bounded  by  some  hills,  five  or  six  miles  away. 

Near  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  house  and 
not  far  from  the  garden  there  is  a  small  group  of 
black  walnut  and  locust  trees,  which  gives  us  the 
nearest  shade  in  summer.  No  large  trees  are 
planted  nearer  than  the  lowest  terrace  in  front. 
Westward,  a  hundred  yards  distant,  there  are  two 


enormous  chestnut  trees,  which  surpass  in  dimen- 
sions any  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
trunks  is  27  feet  in  crcumference,  the  other  24  feet. 
I  presume  they  are  not  less  than  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  old." 

After  1872  Taylor  never  lived  at  Cedarcroft. 
When  he  died,  in  1878,  shortly  after  being  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Germany,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Longwood  Friends'  cemetery,  near  Kennet  Square, 
and  above  his  grave  was  placed  a  stone  bearing  a 
bronze  bas-relief  of  the  poet,  a  sculptured  butterfly, 
and  the  words,  "Alpha,  January  11,  1825;  Omega, 
December  19,  1878." 

Shortly  after  the  poet's  death,  Cedarcroft  was 
sold  for  $15,000.  Subsequently  it  changed  hands 
several  times.  The  price  decreased  at  each  trans- 
fer, and  the  deterioration  finally  resulted  in  the 
sheriff's  sale. 


Rarest  Ruskin  Book. 

Literahire  in  a  recent  article  on  the  value  of  rare 
Ruskiniana,  deals  interestingly  with  the  rarest  piece 
associated  with  Ruskin's  name,  the  "Poems,  by 
J.  R.,"  of  1850,  an  octavo  volume  of  283  pages, 
issued  in  green  and  purple  cloth.  This  book,  con- 
taining fifty-one  poems,  written  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-six,  was  privately  printed  by 
Ruskin's  father,  and  has  long  been  rare.  Litera- 
ture, however,  values  the  volume  at  ^50,  being  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  Amer- 
ican copies  that  have  fetched  much  larger  sums. 

The  record  price  for  the  book  is  $330,  given  at 
Bangs' s  on  Feb.  13,  1901,  for  a  copy  in  purple 
cloth,  edges  not  gilded.  The  French  copj^  in  green 
cloth,  came  close  to  this  sum,  selling  for  $325  last 
spring.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  who  has  written  author- 
itatively of  Browning  and  Swinburne  and  edited  a 
"Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin," 
1893,  possesses  an  uncut  copy  of  this  rarity,  the 
measurement  being  7 3^  by  4>^  inches. 


Longest  Telegrams  on  Record. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  as  revised, 
was  telegraphed  from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  the 
Tribune  of  that  city,^to  be  set  up  as  news  for  its 
issue  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1882.  Sixteen  of  the 
twenty  pages  of  that  day's  Tribime  were  filled  with 
this  unique  telegram  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
In  December,  1887,  the  whole  of  Swinburne's  trag- 
edy, "Locrine,"  was  sent  by  telegraph  from  Lon- 
don to  the  New  York  Times  occupying  five  hours 
in  transmission. 
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Privately  Illustrated  Books. 
By  Daniel  M.  Tredwell. 

(See  editor's  note,  head  of  first  chapter,   "Privately  Il- 
lustrated Books — A  Plea  for  Bibliomania,"  page 
257,  The  Book-Lover  No.  3,  Spring,  1900.) 

"Give  me  ray  liar,"  said  Charles  V.,  when  he 
called  for  a  volume  of  history;  and  certainly  no 
man  can  examine  the  annals  of  past  periods  atten- 
tively without  remarking,  if  not  with  the  same  em- 
phasis as  Charles  V.,  that  almost  every  incident 
will  admit  of  two  interpretations,  and  by  judicious 
packing  we  may  make  history  pretty  nearly  what 
we  please.  The  astonishing  impulse  which  has  in 
the  last  few  years  been  given  to  the  searching  of  old 
records  and  the  development  of  hitherto  obscure  and 
comparatively  uninteresting  details  and  vesting 
them  in  an  alluring  garb  of  illustrative  art  has 
made  some  of  our  local  annals  very  complete  in 
special  matters  and  the  most  attractive  of  all  his- 
tories. 

The  histories  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Charlestown  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  this  illustrative  method.  The  records  of 
these  cities  and  family  documents  of  old  residents 
have  been  so  thoroughly  overhauled  in  the  crusade 
for  illustrations,  autographs,  manuscripts,  and  re- 
markable incidents  that  but  little  is  left  unutilized. 
Not  alone  the  archives  of  these  cities,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  and  even  of  foreign  countries  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  supply  of 
materials;  so  that  there  is  little  probability  at  the 
present  day  of  falsifying  their  histories  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  a  new  and  spurious  set  of  events  with- 
out antagonizing  the  present  mass  of  collected  and 
arranged  detail  in  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  col- 
lector. Their  histories  are  safe  from  vandalism. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  great  cities  and  great 
biographies  of  our  country;  some  loving  hand  is 
or  has  been  at  work  rescuing  historical  and  bio- 
graphical material  from  oblivion,  and  storing  it  up 
in  more  attractive  form  and  in  places  safer  from 
decay.  We  have  a  greater  knowledge  to-day  in 
detail  of  the  life  of  Washington  and  Franklin  than 
was  known  when  they  lived.  For  this  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  collector. 

As  the  histories  of  nations  and  individuals  recede, 
the  so  (but  falsely)  called  minor  events  in  their  ca- 
reer are  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  Past  history, 
viewed  by  us  from  the  great  distance  we  are  removed 
from  it,  seems  like  one  continuous  struggle  of  battle, 
a  record  of  great  events  and  the  actions  of  great 
men  only.  All  this  is  a  delusion:  the  arts  of  peace 
are  the  normal  and  war  is  the  abnormal  condition 


of  nations;  and  great  events  are  but  the  combina- 
tion or  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  smaller  and 
by  far  more  important  ones,  which  have  sunk  out 
of  sight — results  only  remaining.  Who  cares  now 
for  the  vast  amount  of  revolutionary  detail  extend- 
ing over  a  great  number  of  years  which  led  up  to 
the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States? 
It  was  the  unrecorded  individualized  bravery  of  the 
rank  and  file,  not  the  great  general — he  is  simply 
an  accident  to  great  victories.  There  is  more  to 
fear  from  a  bad  commissariat  than  from  the  guns  of 
the  enemy. 

Through  the  print-  and  autograph-collector  we 
are  not  infrequently  able  to  fill  a  historical  hiatus  or 
perfect  the  incompleteness  of  data,  and  what  is  thus 
being  specially  accomplished  by  one  for  history  and 
biography,  another  is  doing  for  art,  literature,  and 
all  other  departments  of  practical  knowledge  over 
which  this  passion  for  collecting  claims  jurisdiction. 

Autographs  are  regarded  by  many  persons,  even 
by  some  who  collect  them,  as  souvenirs  of  indi- 
viduals only,  and  are  not  considered  as  having  any 
very  important  historical  significance.  But  this  is 
an  error:  they  are  the  ligatures  without  which  many 
events  in  history  would  stand  unrelated.  Suppose 
we  take  the  autograph  of  Bonaparte  made  about 
the  time  he  was  in  Toulon  (1793);  it  is  in  a  good 
round,  painstaking  hand,  Bournaparte,  indicative 
of  leisure,  and  can  be  read  by  any  one.  Take  an- 
other, after  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  just  be- 
fore Waterloo,  1815;  the  last  is  a  mere  scrawl,  ab- 
solutely unreadable;  there  is  not  the  form  of  a  letter 
in  it — it  was  written  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
just  as  events  were  transpiring  about  him.  With 
these  facts  the  scrawl  begins  to  assume  significance; 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  intervening  signatures,  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  its  degeneracy.  During  this  period  of  twenty- 
three  years  Bonaparte's  signature  underwent  thirty- 
two  radical  transmutations;  in  the  proportion  that 
events  thickened  around  him  did  he  become  regard- 
less as  to  his  signature. 

The  first  change  from  the  Toulon  signature  was 
when  he  was  in  Italy  with  the  army;  again  when  in 
Egypt;  then  as  First  Consul,  and  as  Emperor. 
Had  all  the  intervening  forms  of  that  signature 
been  destroyed,  the  scaffolding,  so  to  speak,  pulled 
down,  the  scrawl  could  never  have  been  identified 
as  the  handwriting  of  Bonaparte  from  the  standard 
of  his  1793  autograph.  But  the  collector  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  produces  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
these  signatures  from  the  Toulon  signature  to 
Waterloo,  and  we  believe  it  possible  to  obtain  an 
entire  set  of    thirty-two,   suflicient    to    remove   all 
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doubt  which  may  ever  arise  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  any  document  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
or  executed  by  him  during  that  period.  The 
largest  collection  of  this  series  of  Bonaparte  auto- 
graphs known  to  us  is  that  of  W.  C.  Crane,  of 
New  York,  who  has  twenty-one,  secured  at  great 
expense,  each  being  a  signature  to  a  document  of 
great  historical  moment.  These  signatures  are 
more  than  mere  coincidents  of  events;  they  are  the 
events  themselves;  and  an  entire  set  would  be  a 
confirmation  and  a  record  of  the  gradual  degen- 
eracy of  the  Bonaparte  signature. 

More  thoroughly  to  demonstrate  the  significance 
of  autographs,  both  as  souvenirs  and  as  confirm- 
atory, frequently,  of  the  events  of  history,  and  the 
establishment  of  disputed  data,  we  refer  to  the 
privately  illustrated  books  of  Hon.  Garret  D.  W. 
Vroom,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  dual  char- 
acter of  the  illustrations  of  these  books,  being  by 
both  prints  and  autographs,  and  then  their  high 
order  as  historical  and  biographical  works,  qualify 
them  specially  for  this  ordeal;  among  which  im- 
mediately pertinent  to  this  inquiry  is  Theodore 
Sedgwick's  "Life  of  Gov.  William  lyivingston,"  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prints  and  drawings.  A  great  deal  of  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  illustrating  of  this  work. 
It  contains  the  full  set  b.  b.  e.  prints  published  by 
Williamson,  including  the  scarce  Charles  Thompson 
and  Silas  Dean  portraits;  pen-drawings  of  Lord 
Cornbury,  Robert  Livingston,  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper 
of  Boston,  Dr.  S.  Dick,  Richard  Smith,  M.  Gerard, 
Isaac  Collins,  Joel  Barlow,  engraved  by  Anderson, 
and  many  other  rare  portraits.  There  are  also 
thirty  autograph  letters  of  the  greatest  historical 
significance  inserted  in  this  work,  among  which  are 
letters  from  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York,  1748; 
letters  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancey  to 
Gouverneur  Morris,  1755,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  General  Braddock's  despatches;  letter 
of  Courtlandt  Skinner,  acting  governor  of  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey,  afterward  brigadier-general 
of  the  Loyalists,  1775;  autograph  letter  of  Richard 
Smith,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  to 
Charles  Pettit,  1777,  also  letter  from  William  Pear- 
tree  Smith  to  Governor  Livingston,  1776;  letter  of 
John  Hart,  one  of  the  signers,  1776,  an  important, 
beautiful,  and  rare  specimen;  letter  from  General 
William  Maxwell  to  Colonel  Israel  Shrear,  New 
Jersey,  1776;  General  Israel  Putnam  to  General 
David  Forman,  Princeton,  1777;  Joseph  Galloway, 
1769;  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  to  Governor  Livingston,  dated  Yorktown, 
1776;  General  John  Sullivan  to  General    Forman, 


1777;  and  one  of  Walter  Livingston,  member  01 
Congress;  the  original  protection  given  to  Anthony 
Woodward  by  General  Howe,  1776,  signed  by  F. 
Knight,  aide-de-camp,  and  Von  Munchausen,  ad- 
jutant; letters  of  David  Brearley  and  Nathaniel 
Scudder,  both  members  of  Congress  from  New  Jer- 
sey;* William  Livingston's  letter  to  Elias  Boudinot, 
President  of  Congress.  All  of  the  above  are  auto- 
graph letters  signed,  and,  being  from  patriotic  men 
upon  public  affairs  at  a  political  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try, cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  great  historical 
and  political  importance,  and  stamp  with  the  seal  of 
absolute  certainty  many  historical  events  which 
were  heretofore  accepted  with  much  doubt.  This 
work  of  Mr.  Vroom  not  only  occupies  an  honored 
place  in  the  commonwealth  of  books,  but  it  estab- 
lishes the  importance  of  autographs  as  historical 
mentors  beyond  the  realm  of  hypothesis.  It  is  half- 
bound  in  dark-blue  crushed  levant  by  Hadden. 

The  next  work  is  Winthop  Sargent's  "Life  of 
Major  John  Andre,"  large  paper,  extended  to  four 
volumes.  Then  "Life  of  Isidore  Robespierre,"  by 
George  H.  Lewes,  extended  to  two  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  prints,  portraits, 
etc.,  half- bound  in  red  crushed  levant  by  Hadden; 
among  its  contents  are  twenty-four  views,  scenes, 
namely,  Siege  de  la  Bastille,  par  Sillier,  1789;  La 
Nationale  Assemblee;  La  Federation  et  le  Champ 
de  Mars;  Funeral  of  Mirabeau  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustache;  Arrest  of  the  King  at  Varennes;  The 
People  at  the  Tuileries,  the  loth  of  August,  1792; 
proof  portraits  of  Dupont-Pompadour,  Lavoisier, 
Charles  I.,  Barbaroux,  Saint  Just,  and  three  of 
Robespierre.  There  are  besides  these  ten  other 
portraits  of  Robespierre;  also  many  prints,  after 
drawings  from  life,  by  Gabriel,  of  Andre,  Dumont, 
Bussot,  Herbert,  Henriot,  and  Leonard  Bourdan, 
and  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  characters  mentioned 
in  the  book.  Also  "Memoirs  of  Madame  Junot, 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes,"  extended  from  three  to  six 
volumes,  with  over  six  hundred  prints,  largely 
American.  Charles  H.  Hunt's  "Life  of  Edward 
Livingston,"  large  paper,  extended  to  two  volumes, 
many  prints  and  autographs.  "The  Salon  of  Ma- 
dame Susanne  Necker,"  by  Vicomte  De  Hausson- 
ville,  TroUope's  translation,  two  volumes,  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations — four  views 
in  Lausanne,  two  in  Geneva,  Chateau  de  Feruay, 
Chateau  de  Madrid  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Tomb 
of  Rousseau,  and  many  others.     There   are  three 


'Mr.  Vroom  has  the  autographs  of  twenty-six  of  tlie 
Signers  of  the  Declaration,  twelve  of  which  are  a.  1.  s., 
the  others  are  1.  s.  and  d.  s.  He  also  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
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portraits  of  Madame  Necker,  six  of  Necker,  and 
six  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Duchesse  de  Broglie, 
three  of  Gibbon,  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Madame 
d'Epinay,  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  Madame 
Geoffrin,  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  Madame  Lambert, 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  Marquise  de  Boufflers, 
Madame  du  Deffaud,  Helvetius,  Gerard,  Baron 
d'Holbach,  Marmontel,  Gluck,  Morellet.  d'Alem- 
bert,  Targot,  Walpole,  BuflEon,  and  many  others. 
These  volumes  are  in  red  levant,  by  Hadden.  An 
interesting  feature  of  these  volumes  is  an  inscrip- 
tion made  by  the  author,  Vicomte  De  Haussonville, 
upon  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  the  book  when  he  was 
in  Trenton  in  1890,  as  follows: 

"Tres  fier  d'inscrire  son  nom  sur  ce  livre  que  les 
gravures  qu'il  contient  rendent  si  interessent." 

Haussonvili^E. 
Oct.  7,  1890. 

This  little  work  is  a  graceful  and  piquant  narra- 
tive. It  is  never  dull,  never  flippant,  self  is  never 
obtruded  in  the  conceited  way  often  indulged  in  by 
privileged  favorites  and  nearly  always  offensive. 
The  intention  of  the  book  is  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  instruct,  although  there  is  little  indeed  said 
in  the  book  which  is  not  well  worth  remembering. 

Mr.  Vroom  has  also  illustrated  James  North- 
cote's  "Conversations,"  by  Hazlitt,  extending  it  to 
two  volumes;  also  John  Thomas  Smith's  "Book  for 
a  Rainy  Day,"  extended  to  two  volumes;  "Rem- 
iniscences of  Daniel  Webster,"  large  paper,  also  in 
two  volumes. 

Jules  Claretie's,  "Camille  Desmoulins  and  his 
Wife,"  and  Octave  Uzanne's  "Frenchwoman  of  the 
Century,''  are  all  elaborately  illustrated.  '  'The  His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,"  by  Dr.  Hall.  Among  the  views  inserted  in 
this  work  are  The  Old  Barracks  at  Trenton;  "The 
Old  Bridge  over  the  Delaware;  Plan  of  John  Fitch's 
Steamboat,  1786;  Colonel  Rahl's  Headquarters; 
Views  of  the  Old  Churches;  The  Hermitage,  resi- 
dence of  General  Phil  Dickinson,  etc.;  portraits  of 
Whitefield,  Baxter,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Rev.  E.  D.  Griffin,  Dr. 
Samuel  Davis,  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  Dr.  Alex. 
Macwhorter,  Dr.  John  Rogers,  Prest.  Ezra  Stiles, 
Samson  Occum,  Dr.  Alexander,  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield, 
Dr.  How,  etc.;  also  many  portraits  of  those  who 
were  prominent  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times; 
there  are  also  many  autograph,  letters,  the  last 
bound  by  Wesley. 

Here  is  also  Tiffin's  "Gossip  about  Portraits," 
very  neatly  illustrated;  also  Trollope's  "Life  of 
William  Makepeace   Thackeray";   Leslie  Stephen's 


"Dr.  Samuel  Johnson";  Lewes's  "Life  of   Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe,"  and  a  great  many  others. 

We  have  referred  briefly  to  some  of  the  works  of 
this  very  discreet  collection,  and  elaborated  upon 
others  because  they  are  unique  and  of  greater  his- 
torical importance.  New  Jersey  was  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  early  American  periods,  and  her  local 
histories  of  those  times  are  not  infrequently  inter- 
spersed with  characters  and  events  of  much  general 
and  national  interest. 

There  are  men  whose  indefatigable  energj'  and 
endurance    seem   to  be  eternal.     Of   such   is    Mr. 
Charles  C.   Moreau,   of  New  York,  who  has  been 
collecting  prints  and  forming  illustrated  books  for 
over  forty  years.     Mr.  Moreau's  great   success  as 
an  illustrator  has  been  due  largely  to  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Mrs.  Moreau,  whose  good  taste  and  good 
judgment    pervade   his    entire   illustrated   library. 
The  first  impulse  given  in   this  direction  was   on 
seeing  John  Allan's  collection.     Mr.    Moreau  has 
illustrated    the   Bradford    Club    edition    of    "The 
Croakers,"  extending  it  to  two  volumes,  folio,  by 
the   insertion    of   one    hundred   and   eighty-seven 
prints,  autograph  letters,   and  the  original  manu- 
script preface   by  E.    A.   Duyckinck;    Fitz-Greene 
Halleck's   "Poetical  Works,"  extended  to  two  vol- 
umes,   quarto,    by    two   hundred   and   twenty-six 
prints  and  autograph  letters;  "Memorial  of  Wash- 
ington," by  Irving,  seventy-five  prints,  twenty-five 
different   portraits  of   Irving;    "Life   of   Benjamin 
Franklin,"  Parton,  ten  volumes,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  illustrations;  "Life  of  Thomas  Gray," 
Gosse,  two  volumes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tions; "Relics  of  Genius,"  Grimsted,  three  volumes, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  illustrations;  "Literary 
Landmarks  of  London,"  Hutton,  four  volumes,  five 
hundred    and     eighty-one    illustrations;     William 
Dunlap's   "History   of  the  American  Stage,"  ex- 
tended to  four  volumes,  over  three  hundred  prints 
added;  "Memorial  of  Alexander   Anderson,  First 
American  Wood-Engraver,"  two  copies,  three  hun- 
dred prints  inserted,  manj'  rare  woodcuts  by  An- 
derson and  other  early  American  engravers.     Mr. 
Moreau  has  also    illustrated    Dr.    Francis's    "Old 
New  York,"  extending  it  to  seven  volumes,  quarto, 
by   one   thousand   prints;    also    Irving's    "Life   of 
Washington,"  quarto,  containing  upward  of  four- 
teen hundred  prints,  in  ten  volumes,  and  two  sup- 
plementary   volumes,    containing    upward    of   six 
hundred   different  portraits  of   Washington;   Duy- 
ckinck's  "Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,"  in 
fourteen  volumes,  quarto,    with  eighteen  hundred 
prints  and  autograph  letters;  Benson  J.   Lossing's 
"Our  Country,"  extended  to  ten  volumes,  upward 
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of  fifteen  hundred  prints;  Ireland's  "Records  of  the 
New  York  Stage,"  fifteen  volumes,  three  thousand 
illustrations;    "Actors'    Series,"     eight     volumes, 
eleven  hundred  illustrations;  "Lester  Wallack  and 
Wallack  Family,"  four  volumes,  eight  hundred  il- 
lustrations;  "Memoir  of  John  Keese,"  by   Keese, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations;  "Negro  Min- 
strels," three  volumes,  four  hundred  and  fifty  illus- 
trations;   "Our    Actors    and    Actresses,"     Cassell 
series,    twenty-three  volumes,    twenty-seven   hun- 
dred illustrations;  Tuckerman's  "Book  of  Artists," 
octavo,  extended  to  four  volumes,  five  hundred  en- 
gravings.    But  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of  Mr. 
Moreau  is  the  "Records  [not  Ireland's]  of  the  New 
York  Stage  from  the  earliest  Date  to  the  Present 
Time."     Of  this  gigantic  work  he  has  forty  quarto 
volumes,  illustrated  by  nearly  nine  thousand  prints, 
playbills,  and  autograph  letters.     This  is  truly  a 
wonderful  work,  and  as  a  record  it  is  probably  the 
completest    in   existence.     We    also   find    in   this 
unique  collection  of  Americana  Disosway's   "Ear- 
liest Churches  of  New  York,"   two  volumes,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  prints;  "Maud's  Visit  to 
Niagara  Falls,"  with  three  hundred  different  views 
of  the   Falls;    "Century   of  Painters,"    Redgrave, 
fourteen  volumes,  eighteen  hundred  prints;  "Life 
of  Stothard,"  Bray,  six   volumes,    eight   hundred 
and  eighty-three   illustrations;   "Curiosities  of  the 
American  Stage,"  Hutton,  three  volumes,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  illustrations;    "Book   of  Days," 
twelve  volumes,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tions; Tom  Taylor's   "Recollections  of  Charles  R. 
Leslie,    the   Artist,"    ninety-six   prints;    "Richard 
Rush's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  ninety- 
two  prints;  "Obsequies  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
the    New   York    Common    Council,    one   hundred 
prints  inserted;   Moore's  "Diary  of  the  American 
Revolution";    "W.    C.    Bryant   and   His   Literary 
Companions,"  three  volumes,   three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight     illustrations;      "Irving    Memorial," 
Duyckinck,  two  volumes,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  illustrations;  "Pursuits  of  Literature,"  Mathias, 
four  volumes,  four  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations; 
"Music  in  New  York,"  White,   four  volumes,  six 
hundred  illustrations;   "History  of  the  New  York 
Stage,"  i860 — 70,   Hagan,  eight  volumes,   sixteen 
hundred  illustrations;  "Before  and  Behind  the  Cur- 
tain," Northall,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  illus- 
trations; "Henry  Irving,"  two  volumes,  one  hun- 
dred   and    sixty   illustrations;  "W.    E.     Burton," 
Keese,  two  volumes,  one  hundred  and   ninety   il- 
lustrations;   "Monograph  on  Privately    Illustrated 
Books,"  Tredwell,    first  edition,   one  hundred  and 
seventeen  prints;  besides  "Mary  Anderson";  "John 


Gilbert";  "John  Brougham"  "Jenny  Lind";  "Mem- 
oir  of  George  Holland";  "Theatres  of  Paris"; 
"Records  of  Booth's  Theatre";  "Standard  Thea- 
tre"; "Park  Theatre";  "Count  Joannes";  "Union 
Square  Theatre";  "Daly's  Theatre,"  and  about 
two  hundred  other  privately  illustrated  volumes. 
These  books  are  more  than  usually  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Moreau  commenced  many  years 
ago,  [inventing  his  own  method,  from  which  he 
has  never  departed,  notwithstanding  the  innova- 
tion of  more  stylish  methods.  He  has  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  privately  illustrated  books 
in  his  collection,  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
He  has  inlaid  over  fifty  thousand  prints.* 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  E. 
Mauran,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  magnificent 
work,  the  product  of  his  own  industry  and  taste.  It 
is  Sir  John  Froissart's  "Chronicles  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  the  Adjoining  Countries." 
The  original  work  was  in  two  volumes,  royal  octavo, 
which  he  has  illustrated  and  extended  to  twelve 
volumes,  quarto,  by  the  addition  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  illustrations,  of  which  fifty  are 
illuminations  of  his  own  painting,  and  two  hundred 
colored  from  books;  the  remainder  are  prints,  por- 
traits, and  views.  The  paper  upon  which  some  of 
the  engravings  are  printed  bears  the  water-mark  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  thus  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  authenticity.  Each  volume  has  an  illumi- 
nated title-page  of  Mr.  Mauran' s  own  composition. 
He  has  also  illustrated  the  "Life  of  Francisco  Pe- 
trarca":  of  this  beautiful  book  he  has  two  sets;  also 


'  Much  sly  invective  has  at  times  escaped  the  English 
press  in  its  criticisms  on  what  it  has  been  pleased  to 
call  American  toadyism  in  privately  illustrating  Amer- 
ican history.  But  nothing  yet  produced  in  America 
will  compare  with  a  copy  of  Granger,  extended  to 
seventeen  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  six  thousand 
portraits  of  Englishmen,  and  another  to  fourteen  vol- 
umes; there  are  nineteen  thousand  prints  and  drawings 
in  the  Clarendon  and  Burnet;  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  portraits  of  Charles  I.;  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  Charles  II.;  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  Crom- 
well; two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  James  II.;  four 
hundred  and  twenty  of  William  III.  No  American 
toadyism  can  equal  this.  During  the  past  year  (1890) 
that  monument  of  high-class  labor,  '  'History  of  Brazil,  " 
sold  for  $40;  $125  was  paid  for  "Illustrated  Punch  and 
Judy";  $150  for  "Sketches  by  Boz";  but  the  most 
stupendous  example  of  English  folly  was  the  rage  for 
the  first  editions  of  Charles  Lever's  works — one  sold 
for  $1375.  Eleven  numbers  of  the  "Snob"  and  eighteen 
numbers  of  the  "Yellowplush"  satirical  journals  of 
Thackeray  fetched  $725,  twice  as  much  as  the  printer 
received  for  the  whole  edition. 
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"Reviews"  of  the  various  editions  of  "Petrarch,"  il- 
lustrated; "Reviews"  of  the  editions  of  "Chaucer' ' ;' 
Louisa  Stuart  Costello's  "Early  Poetry  of  France, 
from  the  Times  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres 
to  the  Reign  of  Henry  Fourth,"  two  sets;  "Life  of 
Johanna  of  Naples" ;  "Ivanhoe";  "Agnes  Sorel"; 
Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  inlaid  to  royal  quarto, 
with  many  proof-prints,  bound  by  Tarrant;  "His- 
tory of  Flagellation,"  etc.  All  of  the  above  are 
finely  conditioned  volumes. 

Upon  a  little  close  observation  of  men  of  literary 
tastes,  or  bookmen,  we  can  make  a  diagnosis  of 
the  case,  ad  homincm,  and  determine,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty,  which  of  the  standard  works — 
"Dibdin,"  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  Izaak  Walton," 
"Nell  Gwyn,"  Ireland's  "Stage,"  Irving's  "Wash- 
ington," "Old  New  York,"  or  the  "Signers  of  the 
Declaration" — would  probably  allure  its  votary  into 
the  greatest  extravagance,  should  he  fall  a  victim 
to  this  malady;  for  a  man  may  be  as  distinctly 
known  by  the  books  he  reads  as  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  A  companionship  of  good  books,  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  companionship  of  good  men,  is  an  esthetic 
sanctuary  and  a  moral  bulwark.  As  Wordsworth 
says: 

"Books,  we  know, 
•    Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  can  grow. " 


The  Classic. 

The  readiest  way  to  bring  a  word  into  disrepute 
is  to  have  it  freely  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can- 
not give  a  definition  of  it,  if  asked,  and  the  most 
certain  way  to  bring  about  its  ultimate  death  and 
extinction  is  to  tear  it  from  its  true  and  natural 
meaning.  The  word  "classic"  is  among  those  that 
gain  currency  as  representing  something  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  recognized,  but  the  nature  of  which 
is  only  dimly  apprehended,  and  we  are  constantly 
hearing  of  it  on  such  nondescript  conditions.  If  all 
things  in  literature  to  which  the  term  has  at  one 


'  Chaucer,  the  man  of  vicissitudes,  we  find  alter- 
nately in  King  Edward's  army,  in  the  king's  train, 
husband  of  a  queen 's  maid  of  honor,  a  prisoner,  a  place- 
holder, a  deputy  in  Parliament,  a  knight.  IMoreover, 
he  was  in  the  king's  council;  brother-in-law  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster;  employed  in  open  and  secret  mis- 
sions at  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Flanders;  high 
up  and  low  down  in  the  political  ladder,  disgraced  and 
restored.  He  had  conversed  with  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
and  Froissart,  and  was  actor  in  and  spectator  of  the 
finest  and  most  tragical  dramas. 


time  and  another  been  applied  were  catalogued,  it 
would  be  a  medley  so  strange  that  the  finest  con- 
science could  not  reduce  it  to  order  and  harmony. 
It  is  noticeable  that  even  men  who  read  and  who 
use  the  term  less  or  more,  are  in  a  mist  when  they 
do,  and  if  asked  to  define  it,  hesitate,  so  nebulous  is 
the  idea  in  their  minds.  They  will  name  a  classic 
for  you,  but  why  it  is  known  by  the  term  is  not  so 
readily  stated. 

Much  of  the  disputation  that  springs  up  and  per- 
sists j^between  us  is  consequent  upon  and  fruitless 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  mutual  understanding  of 
terms,  as,  for  instance,  of  what  we  mean  by  relig- 
ion, by  romance,  by  modesty,  by  manners,  by  po- 
etry. These  are  among  the  things  that  are  suscepti- 
ble and  in  need  of  definition  in  order  to  their  proper 
discussion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  said  to 
exist  at  all  for  one  who  has  not  effected  a  definition 
of  them.  In  like  manner  it  is  useless  to  raise  the 
question  of  applying  to  this  or  that  the  epithet 
classical,  so  long  as  no  understanding  exists  as  to 
what  a  classic  is. 

We  are  accustomed  to  revert  at  once  with  the 
idea  to  the  great  names  of  ancient  times,  to  associ- 
ate it  with  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  So 
Addison,  in  his  "Letter  from  Italy  says: 

"Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around." 

And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground,  which 
is  the  first  use  of  a  phrase  now  so  common.  We  to 
some  extent  entertain  the  notion  that  age  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  a  classic;  but  those  great  au- 
thors are  classic  not  because  they  are  old  but  rather 
because  they  are  ever  new.  If  we  read  an  almost- 
word-for-word  translation  by  Milton  of  one  of  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  we  find  it  as  true  and  fresh  as  when  he 
penned  it;  it  might  be  written  to-day  if  there  was 
anyone  to  do  it.  For  a  classic  does  not  belong  to 
an  era  or  a  nation,  but  perceives  and  reveals  the 
order  and  beauty  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  because  an  author  is  of  to-day  that  he  is 
not  a  classic;  though  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
from  various  circumstances,  he  may  not  be  appraised 
at  his  true  value  by  his  own  generation.  Shake- 
speare was  not  known  as  a  classic  a  century  after 
his  death,  in  the  time  of  Addison  and  Pope.  He  is 
in  that  age  comparatively  seldom  named,  and  only 
incidentally.  ICven  in  Addison's  essays  on  "Trag- 
edy"— Spectator  39  and  40 — he  is  only  present  by 
passing  allusion.  That  wherein  the  greatness  of 
the  pagan  vShakespeare  consists  was  not  apprehended 
by  that  Christian  age.  Had  it  been,  we  might  have 
been  enriched  by  such  a  series  of  essays  as  Addison 
has  left'us  on  Milton,  in^which  he  claims  for  "Para- 
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dise  Lost"  a  higher  place  than  the  "Iliad"  and 
"Aeneid,"  and  boldly  heads  his  first  paper  with  the 
line  from  Propertius,  "Give  place,  ye  Roman  and 
ye  Grecian  bards."  There  is  then,  perhaps,  hope 
for  some  of  our  present  day  bustling  poets  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  they  may  in  the  course 
of  time  come  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
classic  of  to-day  may  be  as  one  of  those  mysterious 
stars  which  appear,  no  one  knows  how,  anon  wane, 
and  finally  vanish,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

The  name  classic  is  a   figurative   application  of 
what  signifies  the  highest  class  of  Roman  citizen, 
and  was  first  applied  to  writers  by  AulusGellius,  in 
the  second  century.     The   rank  of  a  Roman  was 
readily  ascertained,  for  it  depended  on   the  amount 
of  his  income;  but  the  rank  of  a  poet  is  not  so  easily 
estimated.      Hence    we    have    definitions.     From 
among    others    we    take    those    of   Sainte-Beuve, 
Lowell,  and  Matthew  Arnold.     It  is  noticeable  that 
in    Lowell's   definition  he  refers  the  name  to  the 
book,    Sainte-Beuve,    and    Arnold   to   the   author. 
Apart  from  this,  the  definitions  of  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Lowell,  which  are  each  full  and  specific,  are  both 
on  the  same  lines.     Arnold  in  his  well-known  essay 
on  "The  Study  of  Poetry,"  calls  him  a  "real  classic, 
whose  work  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  very  best"; 
and  in  characteristic  fashion  he  gives  us  plain-faced 
examples,  which  we  can  carry  with  us  to  serve  as 
tests  in  all  cases.     For  a  definition  we  shall  quote 
Sainte-Beuve: 

"A  true  classic,  as  I  should  like  to  hear  it  defined, 
is  an  author  who  has  enriched  the  human  mind,  in- 
creased its  treasure,  and  caused  it  to  advance  a 
step;  who  has  discovered  some  moral  and  not 
equivocal  truth,  or  revealed  some  eternal  passion  in 
the  heart  where  all  seemed  discovered  and  known; 
who  has  expressed  his  thought,  observation,  or  in- 
vention, in  no  matter  what  form,  only  provided  it 
be  broad  and  great,  refined  and  sensible,  sane  and 
beautiful  in  itself;  who  has  spoken  to  all  in  his  own 
peculiar  style,  a  style  which  is  found  to  be  appre- 
ciable by  the  whole  world,  new  without  neologism, 
new  and  old,  and  easily  contemporary  with  all  time." 
With  a  true  grasp  of  this,  there  will  go  with  it 
the  appreciation  of  that  in  literature  which  imparts 
to  the  human  soul  a  fuller  love,  and  a  fuller  joy. 
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^Catalogitis/* 

The  catalogue  habit,  which  Eugene  Field  calls 
"catalogitis,"  needs  no  explanation  nor  eulogy  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  charm  of  such  literature 
to  the  rabid  bibliophile;  but  to  the  many  such  lists 


are  dry  reading  and  will  usually  be  tossed  aside  as 
worthless.  Is  it  possible,  we  wonder,  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  never  fallen  a  victim  to  the  delights 
of  catalogue  reading  some  faint  idea  of  how  these 
lists  delight  the  book-lover,  and  with  what  care 
they  are  preserved,  read,  and  reread,  and  read  once 
more,  when  the  influence  of  the  disease  is  strongest? 
Leigh  Hunt,  of  all  bookish  men  of  the  past,  would 
most  enjoy  the  feasts  spread  out  in  our  present  book 
catalogues,  many  of  which  will  be  found  attractive 
to  the  eye  and  touch  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 
We  can  well  fancy  Hunt's  feelings  were  some  of  the 
finer  lists  of  rare  books — illustrated  as  many  of 
them  are  with  fac-similes  of  bindings,  title-pages, 
and  colophons,  in  some  rare  instances  even  having 
colored  plates — to  fall  into  his  hands.  Hunt  so 
thoroughly  enters  into  and  so  charmingly  expresses 
the  book-lover's  feelings  toward  catalogues  that  we 
heartily  echo  his  words: 

"A  second-hand  bookseller's  catalogue  is  not  a 
mere  catalogue  or  list  of  salables,  as  the  uninitiated 
may  fancy.  Even  a  common  auctioneer's  catalogue 
of  goods  and  chattels  suggests  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions to  a  peruser  of  any  knowledge.  Judge,  then, 
what  the  case  must  be  with  a  catalogue  of  book.*^, 
the  very  titles  of  which  run  the  rounds  of  the  whole 
world,  visible  and  invisible — geographies,  biog- 
raphies, histories,  loves,  hates,  joys,  sorrows,  cook- 
eries, sciences,  fashion  and  eternity!  We  speak  on 
this  subject  from  the  most  literal  experience,  for 
often  and  often  have  we  cut  open  a  new  catalogue 
of  old  books  with  all  the  fervor  and  ivory  folder  of 
a  first  love,  often  jread  one  at  tea,  many  at  dinner, 
and  have  put  crosses  against  dozens  of  volumes  in 
the  list  out  of  the  pure  imagination  of  buying  them, 
the  possibility  being  out  of  the  question.' ' 

But   Hunt  does  not  seem  to  have   covered  the 
whole  ground;  perhaps  the  lists  of  his  day  did  not 
offer  so  many  inducements  as  do  ours;  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  books  may  not  have  been  so  specialized  and 
diff"used.     One   of  the   many    pleasures   connected 
with  the  arrival  of  new  catalogues  is  a  sort  of  com- 
paring of   notes.     One   mentally  collates   his  own 
treasures — perhaps  actually  does  so — with  the  de- 
scriptions of  such  books  in  the  catalogue,  and  how 
great  the  pleasure  when  one's  own  copy  proves  to 
be  the  finer,  or  in  better  condition,  or  to  have  been 
"picked  up"  for  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  of  the  pres- 
ent price!     Should  the   catalogue  copy   be  better, 
however,  what  plans  are  formed  for  a  possible  ex- 
change, and  how  one  wonders  just  what  the  dif- 
ference in  money  would  be,  if  such  exchange  could 
be  effected,  and  if  we  could  afford  it  at  the  present 
moment.     What  a  different  meaning,  too,  the  terms 
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"rare,"  "extremely  scarce,' '  and  kindred  expressions 
have  where  the  books  described  are  actually  in  one's 
own  possession!  After  gloating  over  those  we 
possess,  one  picks  out  the  new  treasures  one  craves. 
Perhaps  the  very  book  missing  from  a  special  shelf 
is  listed,  and  cheaply,  at  that.  Again,  one  wonders 
if  it  can  be  had,  and  small  economies  are  planned  to 
pay  for  what  is  probably  a  big  extravagance.  Or, 
at  the  very  least,  one  dreams  over  the  description 
and  tries  to  convince  himself  that  the  book  may  be 
had  "some  day" — that  beautiful  time  to  which  all 
impecunious  book-lovers  (and,  alas!  most  of  them 
are  poor)  are  constantly  looking  forward. 

But  as  there  are  certain  compensations  for  most 
so-called  misfortunes,  the  poor  book-lover  gets  a 
certain  satisfaction  out  of  each  new  treasure  added 
to  his  store  which  his  richer  brother  may  never  feel ; 
for  without  doubt  things  in  this  world  which  come 
too  easily  lack  a  certain  spice  that  is  very  pleasant 
to  the  palate. 

There  are  certain  times  and  moods  when  cata- 
logues are  more  fascinating  reading  than  any  other 
class  of  literature.  In  fact,  there  are  moments 
when  nothing  else  will  be  tolerated.  At  such  times 
it  does  not  matter  if  the  list  be  old  or  just  from  the 
post,  so  long  as  it  be  full  of  choice  treasures.  In- 
deed, the  man  Eugene  Field  describes  may  be  wiser 
than  he  knew — the  man  "who  preferred  old  cata- 
logues to  new,  for  the  reason  that  |the  bargains  to 
be  met  with  in  old  catalogues  expired  long  ago 
under  the  Statute  of  Limitations."  And  does  not 
Field  also  put  on  record  an  adverse  opinion  when 
he  makes  one  of  his  characters  say:  "There  are 
plenty  of  ways  of  spending  money  foolishly  without 
having  recourse  to  a  book  catalogue  for  sugges- 
tions." 

We  wonder,  too,  how  many  realize  the  amount  of 
time  and  special  knowledge  required  to  make  up  an 
averagely  interesting  book  catalogue.  For  it  is  not 
merely  necessary  to  have  the  books  to  describe,  but 
one  must  possess  more  than  a  share  of  bibliographi- 
cal lore  to  be  able  to  make  accurate  and  interesting 
descriptions.  Many  a  treasure  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  some  fortunate  book-lover  because  the 
cataloguer  was  either  ignorant  or  careless,  and  there 
have  been  more  than  a  few  instances  where  a  valu- 
able book  was  sacrificed  because  the  catalogue  was 
carelessly  read  as  well  as  badly  made. 

Another  point  about  book  catalogues,  often  lost 
sight  of,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  valuable 
from  an  educative  standpoint.  Many  a  book -lover's 
knowledge  has  been  greatly  increas'  d  by  his  habit 
of  poring  over  catalogues;  in  fact,  it  would  not  beat 
all  surprising  were  the  very   love  of  books  them- 


selves, in  many  cases,  to  have  grown  from  such 
reading. 

Perhaps  the  average  collector's  knowledge  of 
incunabula,  Books  of  Hours,  and  other  great  rari- 
ties, is  largely  based  on  the  reading  of  Ellis  and 
Eloy's  catalogues,  Quaritch's  "Rough  Lists,"  and 
kindred  issues.  For  instance,  one  of  Quaritch's 
lists,  issued  last  autumn,  is  particularly  full  of 
bibliographical  notes,  especially  in  the  department 
of  early  printing.  One  item,  whose  great  rarity  is 
shown  by  the  price  at  which  it  is  held,  ^5,250,  the 
Psalter  of  1459,  the  second  book  with  a  date,  and 
the  third,  or  possibly  the  fourth,  book  printed  with 
movable  type,  has  nearly  a  page  of  fine  type  de- 
scription and  notes,  such  as: 

"But  twelve  copies  of  this  book  are  now  extant, 
and  the  above  is  the  only  one  purchasable.  The 
cost  of  the  production  must  have  been  enormous, 
and  as  the  book  was  intended  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  James  at  Mentz,  the 
probability  is  that  the  abbey  paid  the  expenses,  and 
that  no  more  than  twenty  copies  were  printed,  each 
copy  being  treated  as  though  it  was  a  whole  edition 
or  issue  in  itself.  Another  church  or  institution  in 
Mentz  is  said  to  have  paid  the  expenses  of  the  1457 
Psalter,  which  differs  from  that  of  1459  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  prayers  which  follow  the  text  of  the 
Psalms." 

Even  more  fascinating,  because  not  so  far  out  of 
one's  reach,  are  the  descriptions  of  the  rarer  Kip- 
lings  and  Stevensons  and  other  nineteenth  century 
first  editions  to  collectors  of  that  class  of  books. 

Catalogitis,  to  the  initiated,  is  such  an  absorbing 
subject  we  might  continue  this  article  indefinitely, 
but  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  a  single  convert 
from  among  the  many  who  have  always  looked  upon 
book  lists  as  dry  and  unprofitable  reading  we  shall 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  them 
upon  having  opened  to  them  a  new  and  never-fail- 
ing field  of  happiness. — N.  Y.  Times. 


As  to  Cloth  Bindings. 

The  cloth  bindings  in  which  so  large  a  majority 
of  books  are  now  clad  are  strictly  an  invention  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  First  used  in  England  in 
1823,  this  style  of  book  covering  was  soon  gen- 
erally adopted,  great  strides  being  made  toward 
perfection,  until  at  the  present  day  many  commer- 
cial bindings  are  worthy  of  good  rank  from  an  ar- 
tistic standpoint. 

Besides  the  fact  that  fine  leather  bindings — beauti- 
ful skins  selected  for  color  and  effectiveness  of  the 
grain,  put  on  by  skillful  craftsmen,  and  afterward 
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hand-tooled  in  beautiful  designs — are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  book-lover,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  individuality  about  the  cloth 
cover  that  the  others  lack. 

Nothing  is  more  attractive  than  a  case  of  fine 
bindings,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  noted  binder: 
indicated  here  by  the  use  of  a  certain  tool,  in  an- 
other instance  by  the  individuality  of  the  pattern, 
again  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  or  by  a  certain 
skill  in  inlaying.  We  can  well  imagine  the  charm 
of  a  small  but  priceless  collection,  brought  together 
by  a  wealthy  book-lover,  in  which  only  the  most 
perfect  specimens  obtainable  shall  be  admitted. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  known  specimens,  the)' 
come  down,  through  good  examples  of  work  done 
for  noted  collectors,  to  the  finest  examples  of  well- 
known  binders,  all  chronologically  arranged,  and 
including,  of  course,  a  representative  collection  of 
the  work  of  to-day. 

Fortunately  for  the  poor  book-lover,  charming  as 
would  be  such  a  collection,  the  books  included 
would  lose  much  of  their  individuality.  Indeed, 
they  become  bindings  rather  than  books.  As  one 
sits  in  his  library,  what  is  so  charming  as  to  gaze 
about  the  room,  recognizing  favorite  volumes 
through  characteristic  features  of  their  garb?  Could 
any  fine  binding  take  the  place  of  the  head  of 
Modestine  on  the  back  of  the  first  English  edition 
of  "Travels  With  a  Donkey"? 

On  the  Continent  books  are  still  issued  in  paper 
covers,  badly  bound,  on  the  assumption  that  if 
worth  keeping  collectors  will  wish  to  have  them  re- 
bound. But  in  most  instances  cloth  book  covers 
are  so  charming,  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  vol- 
umes— the  stamp  sometimes  being  designed  by  the 
illustrator  of  the  book,  like  those  by  Hugh  Thom- 
son, for  instance;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  artists 
the  beauty  of  whose  designs  make  such  covers  well 
worthy  of  signature,  as  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  custom,  at  least  in  America — that  we  would 
miss  such  bindings  if  we  had  them  not.  While  so 
many  cloth  covers  are  thoroughly  artistic,  there  are 
from  time  to  time  books  issued  whose  bindings  are 
unbearable,  but  the  general  output  is  sufficiently 
good. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  im- 
provement may  well  be  desired.  There  has  been 
much  written  from  time  to  time  about  this  deteriora- 
tion of  modern  leather  bindings,  which  decay  is  at- 
tributed to  gas,  deficient  ventilation,  dampness,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  use  of  acids  in  the  preparation  of 
the  leather.  A  commission  was  lately  appointed  in 
England  to  investigate  the  subject,  whose  report 
has  just  been  received. 


Many  modern  cloth  bindings  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  dampness,  a  book  lately  issued  being 
more  apt  to  be  affected  than  one  which  has  been 
published  for  several  years.  American  cloth  bind- 
ings are  more  apt  to  show  actual  mold  than  those 
issued  in  England. 

Of  course  this  condition  exists  only  in  summer, 
and,  curiously  enough,  affects  certain  books  stand- 
ing on  shelves  with  others  equally  new  which  are 
never  so  attacked.  In  one  particular  library  only 
one  English  binding  has  so  suffered,  while  count- 
less American  cloth  bindings  have  to  be  constantly 
watched  and  rubbed  to  keep  away  this  enemy, 
which  is  always  lying  in  wait  to  seize  treasured 
volumes.  Curiously,  too,  the  issues  of  certain  pub- 
lishers, who  in  the  circumstances  should  be  name- 
less, are  more  susceptible  to  attack  than  the  books 
sent  out  by  other  firms.  It  is  an  even  more  curious 
fact  that  out  of  every  twenty  books  showing  evi- 
dences of  such  dampness  fifteen  bear  the  imprint  of 
one  of  the  best  of  our  publishing  houses,  and  one 
which  has  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  given  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  to  overcoming  this  very 
condition. 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  discover  just 
what  produces  this  condition.  It  may  be  largely 
due  to  chemical  properties  in  the  dyes  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cloth,  or  in  the  introduction  of 
some  agent  to  give  greater  brilliancj'  to  the  color 
or  effectiveness  to  the  texture  of  the  cloth.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  the  library  in  question  old 
books  are  never  attacked;  English  books  only  in 
one  instance;  the  books  of  certain  of  our  best  pub- 
lishers frequentl}'- — a  book  once  affected  remaining 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  attack — and,  strangely 
enough,  cheap  volumes,  issued  with  small  care  for 
mechanical  details,  often  entirely  escape  from  this 
great  enemy  to  modern  books. 


Bcx)kselling  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Old-time  publishers — who  were  booksellers  as  well 
for  the  most  part—  had  little  need  of  the  societies 
which  these  later  days  of  keener  competition  have 
called  forth  to  protect  trade  interests.  The  Pub- 
lishers' and  Booksellers'  Associations  did  not  exist 
in  1801.  This  week,  however,  the  publishers  and 
booksellers  have,  in  modern  fashion,  cemented  at  the 
dinner  table  the  union  of  hearts  which  has  resulted 
from  the  success  of  the  "net  system."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  book  world  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  "trade  sales"  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  catalogues  included  such 
alluring  baits  as  "there  will  be  a  glass  of  good  wine 
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and  a  handsome  supper,'*  or  "the  whole  company 
will  be  entertained  with  a  breakfast;  at  noon  with  a 
good  dinner;  then  proceed  with  the  sale,  to  finish  the 
same  evening. ' '  New  books  as  well  as  old  were  sold 
under  these  pleasant  conditions;  and  no  doubt  the 

nuts  and  wine  helped  to  settle  many  a  delicate  com- 
mercial question.  This  amiable  custom  is  said  to 
date  from  the  days  of  "Good  Queen  Bess."  It  was 
still  in  vogue  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  but  has  latterly  become  virtually  extinct. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  too,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers had  their  literary  clubs — haunting  the 
Chapter  CoSee  House  in  Paternoster-row  and  other 
convivial  meeting  places,  just  as  lawyers  and  authors 
frequented  the  Fleet  Street  taverns,  and  there  plan- 
ning partnerships  which  led  to  the  production  of 
many  an  important  work.  It  was  thus  that  John- 
son's "Lives  of  the  Poets"  came  to  life  at  a  yet 
earlier -period.  The  "Lives"  were  the  outcome  of 
the  famous  meeting  of  forty  members  of  the  London 
book  trade — alarmed  by  the  invasion  of  the  cheap 
1777  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  issued  by  John 
Bell  of  the  Strand.  Donaldson  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  pioneer  of  cheap  reprints  of  popular  authors, 
but  it  was  John  Bell  of  "Bell's  Messenger"— "the 
very  Puck  of  booksellers, ' '  as  Charles  Knight  calls 
him  in  his  "Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers" — who 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  renegade  from  the 
trade  point  of  view.  "He  was  a  plain  man,"  wrote 
Leigh  Hunt,  "with  a  red  face,  and  a  nose  exagger- 
ated by  intemperance;  and  yet  there  was  something 
not  unpleasing  in  his  countenance,  especially  when 
he  spoke.  He  had  sparkling  black  eyes,  a  good- 
natured  smile,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  voices  I  ever  heard.  He  had  no 
acquirements,  perhaps  not  even  grammar;  but  his 
taste  in  putting  forth  a  publication  and  getting  the 
best  artists  to  adorn  it  was  new  in  those  times,  and 
may  be  admired  in  any."  The  custom  of  dividing 
the  expense  of  a  book  among  different  publishers  is 
not  altogether  unknown  to-day,  though  practically 
obsolete.  Years  ago  the  publication  of  an  important 
work  would  sometimes  be  divided  into  as  many  as 
100  or  even  200  shares — each  partner  being  liable 
for  his  portion  of  the  cost — -and  the  shares  were 
frequently  sold  by  auction.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  there  was  a  sale  of  nearly  i,ooo 
of  these  shares,  one  26th  "Tom  Jones"  fetching 
^8;  one  100th  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,'' 
;^ii;  one  i6oth  "Johnson's  Dictionary,"  ^5,  and 
so  on.  The  golden  age  for  publishers,  when  books 
were  few  and  costly,  and  the  "remainder"  man  was 
unknown,  was  little  more  than  a  memory  even  in 
1801.     The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 


yielded  an  average  of  but  93  British  books  a  year; 
for  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  annual  output  had  grown  to  588 — 
modest  enough  when  one  remembers  the  5,000  odd 
volumes  published  in  this  country  last  year  alone, 
but  sufficient  to  introduce  more  of  the  speculative 
spirit  into  the  business. 

A  band  of  "Associated  Booksellers"  had  just 
been  formed  when  the  year  1801  was  born,  and 
Thomas  Hood — father  of  the  poet — and  James 
Lackington  were  among  its  members.  Lackington, 
having  made  his  fortune  by  "remainders,"'  went  on 
long  bookselling  tours  of  inspection,  and  in  his 
curious  autobiography  has  left  us  some  valuable 
sketches  of  the  book-trade  as  he  found  it  in  difi"er- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  Travelling  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  York  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  returning  through  Glasgow,  Carlisle, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  he  states  that  he 

Was  much  surprised,  as  well  as  disappointed, 
at  meeting  with  very  few  of  the  works  of  the 
most  esteemed  authors,  and  those  few  consisted 
in  general  of  ordinary  editions,  besides  an 
assemblage  of  common  trifling  books,  bound  in 
sheep;  and  that,  too,  in  a  ver}'  bad  manner.  It 
is  true,  at  York  and  Leeds,  there  were  a  few  (and 
but  very  few)  good  books;  but  in  all  the  other 
towns  between  London  and  Edinburgh  nothing 
but  trash  was  to  be  found;  in  the  latter  city,  in- 
deed, a  few  capital  articles  are  kept,  but  in  no 
other  part  of  Scotland. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  tried  the  West  of  England 
and  found  matters  just  as  bad;  London  was  "the 
grand  emporium  of  Great  Britain  for  books,  en- 
grossing nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  valuable  in 
that  very  extensive,  beneficial,  and  lucrative  branch 
of  trade."  Lackington  had  been  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  at  Bristol  and  other  places  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  he  amused  himself  when  he  made 
his  tour  as  a  successful  bookseller  by  calling  on  his 
old  masters  and  addressing  each  with  "Pray,  sir, 
have  you  got  any  occasion?"  which,  he  explains  in 
his  autobiography,  was  the  term  then  used  by  jour- 
neymen shoemakers  when  seeking  employment. 
"Most  of  the.se  honest  men  had  quite  forgotten  my 
person,  as  many  of  them  had  not  seen  me  since  I 
worked  for  them;  so  that  it  [is  not  easy  for  you  to 
conceive  with  what  surprise  they  gazed  on  me.  For 
you  must  know  that  I  had  the  vanity  (I  call  it 
humor)  to  do  this  in  my  chariot,  attended  by  my 
servants;  and  on  telling  them  who  I  was  all 
appeared  to  be  very  happy  to  see  me."  Had 
Lackington  postponeu  his  tour  a  year  or  two  he 
might    have  been   more   favorably  impressed  with 
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the  bookselling  work  that  was  being  done  in  at  least 
one  of  these  West  of  England  towns,  for  it  was 
within  the  next  few  years  that  Joseph  Cottle,  of 
Bristol — who  was  something  of  a  poet  himself  as 
well  as  a  bookseller — became  acquainted  with 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  and 
assisted  them  on  the  road  to  fame  when  they  stood 
most  in  need  of  a  helping  hand.  In  his  "Biographia 
Literaria"  Coleridge  refers  to  Cottle  as  "a  friend 
from  whom  1  never  received  any  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  or  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and 
affectionate."  But  Cottle  undid  much  of  the  good 
he  had  done  when  he  published  his  volume  of 
recollections  a  year  or  so  after  Coleridge's  death, 
giving  to  the  world  his  distressing  details  of  the 
poet's  opium  mania.  In  the  year  1800  the  house  of 
Longman  bought  the  copyrights  belonging  to  the 
Bristol  bookseller,  but  made  him  a  present  of  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  Cottle,  in  turn,  handed  on 
the  copyright  to  Wordsworth.  Although  the 
"Ballads''  were  then  set  down  as  being  of  little 
pecuniary  value,  Cottle  describes  the  gift  as  having 
been  made  with  Thomas  Longman's  "accustomed 
generosity."  Cottle,  after  giving  up  his  Bristol 
business,  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  writing  in- 
different verse — one  of  his  volumes  of  poems 
appeared  in  1801 — and  drew  upon  himself  in  con- 
sequence the  bitter  satire  of  Byron. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  publishing  houses 
of  1801.  The  house  of  Longman — then  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Rees — was  already  seventy-six  years 
old  when  it  took  over  Cottle's  copyright.  It  stood, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  two 
ancient  bookselling  houses  bought  by  Thomas 
Longman  the  First  in  1724 — "The  Ship"  and  "The 
Black  Swan" — which  had  been  amalgamated  by 
William  Taylor  through  the  profitable  returns  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  "Rivingtons,"  however,  can 
trace  their  publishing  pedigree  back  to  an  even 
earlier  date,  having  been  founded  in  1711.  The 
house  of  Murray  was  little  more  than  thirty  years 
old  in  1801;  John  Murray  the  second  had  not  long 
attained  his  majority  and  the  firm  was  still  known 
as  Highley  and  Murray,  Mr.  Highley  having  been 
admitted  to  a  partnership  by  the  executors  of  the 
founder  of  the  business.  Two  years  later,  however, 
the  partners  agreed  to  separate,  but  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  manner,  and  drew  lots  for  the  old  house  in 
Fleet  Street — "No.  32,  over-against  St,  Dunstan's.'' 
The  old  home  fell  to  the  younger  partner,  and  here 
it  was  in  18 12  that  Byron  used  to  drop  in  while 
"Childe  Harold''  was  being  printed,  his  great 
amusement  being  to  make  thrusts  at  the  "spruce 
books,"    as   he  called   them,    which    Murray    had 


arranged  upon  his  shelves.  Murray  moved  to 
Albemarle  Street  ten  years  later,  and  Highley,  who 
had  taken  a  shop  at  No.  24  Fleet  Street,  returned  to 
No.  32.  Archibald  Constable,  the  Edinburgh 
potentate,  had  begun  his  publishing  career  seven- 
teen years  before.  In  1800  he  started  his  Farmer' s 
Magazine;  a  year  later  he  took  over  the  Scots 
Magazine — first  edited  for  him  by  Lej'den — and  in 
1802  came  his  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Scott  had  but  lately  taken  to  literature,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  joined  the  brilliant  band 
of  contributors  to  the  new  Review.  The  house  of 
Blackwood  was  then  unknown.  William  Blackwood, 
the  founder,  was  compiling  book-catalogues  in 
London  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  1804,  and  started  publishing  on  his  own  account 
six  years  later.  Another  famous  old  Edinburgh 
house  which  still  continues  its  prosperous  career  is 
that  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  which  dates  back 
to  1807 — the  year  in  which  Henry  Colborn,  for 
whom  Coventry  Patmore's  father  for  some  time 
acted  as  Reader,  founded  the  firm  of  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 


Among  my  Books. 

S'adi. 

Of  late,  when  I  have  wished — in  my  study  and 
among  my  books — to  take  refuge  from  politics,  and 
bodily  pain,  and  that  ocean  of  careless  and  worth- 
less written  work  upon  which  float  the  scattered 
islands  that  are  fair  and  good  in  current  literature, 
I  have  betaken  myself  to  good  old  Sa'di,  and  es- 
pecially to  his  Gulistan.  The  Shaikh  was  really 
the  Horace  and  Marco  Polo  of  the  Far  East  com- 
bined into  one  rich  and  gracious  nature.  Ancient 
enough  to  carry  with  him  a  fine  flavor  of  the  Old 
World,  he  is  as  modern  and  as  much  for  all  times 
as  the  Roman  poet  himself  or  American  Emerson. 

What  a  brilliant  romance  might  be  made  out  of 
his  life!  Born  at  Shiraz  in  a.d.  1193,  and  educated 
at  the  famous  college  of  Baghdad,  he  set  himself  in 
his  manhood,  with  a  keen  and  genial  curiosity,  to 
see  and  understand  the  world.  Pious,  albeit  shrewd 
and  philosophical,  he  made  at  one  date  0/  another 
no  less  than  fourteen  pilgrimages  to  Mecca;  came  to 
Europe;  and  wandered  through  Asia  Minor,  Barbary, 
Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
all  Persia,  of  course,  and  India.  Naturally,  in  such 
wide  peregrinations,  he  met  with  many  adventures. 
What  a  picture  might  be  painted,  for  example,  of 
that  particular  one  when,  roaming  about  the  western 
coast  of  Gujerat,  he  came  to  the  Holy  Shrine  o( 
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Sira  in  Pattan-Sumanat,  and  nearly  paid  with  his 
hfe  for  his  restless  inquisitiveness.  Every  morning 
at  sunrise  the  image  of  the  god  in  the  great  temple, 
with  its  eyes  made  of  diamonds,  and  its  robes  of 
jewelled  gold,  lifted  its  hands  in  blessing  to  all  the 
votaries  who  flocked  from  far  and  near  to  witness 
the  mighty  miracle.  Sa'di,  though  a  believer  in 
divine  things,  was  a  bit  of  a  skeptic  about  Darweeshes 
and  priestly  humbug  generally,  and  so,  having 
hidden  himself  one  day  behind  the  image,  he  saw 
the  attendant  priest  working  its  arms  with  a  rope, 
and  thereby  "pulling-off''  the  portent.  Unluckily, 
the  priest  also  observed  Sa'di,  and  having  attempted 
to  capture  him,  that  gentle-hearted  but  intrepid 
traveller  found  no  alternative  except  to  throw  the 
Brahman  into  the  deep  well  of  the  temple  and  to  fly 
for  safety,  having  first,  however,  smashed  the 
deceitful  effigy. 

At  Delhi  he  picked  up  Hindustani  as  perfectly  as 
he  had  acquired  Arabic  in  Baghdad.  He  made 
journeys  to  Yemen  and  even  to  Ethiopia,  and  for 
some  time  lived  as  a  renowned  and  inspired  teacher 
in  Damascus.  At  Baalbec — where  those  glorious 
Corinthian  columns  still  rise  in  the  green  Lebanon 
valley,  majestic  relics  of  the  Trilithon  or  "Temple 
of  the  three  great  stones" — he  delivered  those 
spiritual  addresses  some  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  second  Risalah;  and  the  cultured  grace  and 
devout  elevation  of  them  even  an  Archbishop  might 
envy.  Wearj^  of  his  Oriental  pulpits  he  dwelt 
alone  for  some  time  in  the  desert  near  Jerusalem  till 
he  was  made  prisoner  there  or  thereabouts  by  some 
crusading  soldiers,  one  of  whom  (it  shames  our  com- 
mon Christianity  to  state)  is  said  to  have  driven  his 
stupid  spear-blade  through  the  shoulder  of  this 
delicious  poet  and  moralist.  Romantically  rescued 
by  a  wealthy  Eord  of  Aleppo,  who  ransomed  h  m 
and  also  gave  him  a  daughter  for  a  wife,  Sa'di  went 
o£E  wandering  again;  nor  was  it  until  his  seventieth 
year  that  he  came  back  to  Shiraz,  to  sit  down  tran- 
quilly under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  Sultan 
Abubakr,  and  to  write,  in  a  little  charming  garden 
outside  the  city,  the  sweet  prose  and  mystical  Sufic 
poetry  of  his  Bustan  and  Gulistan.  Truly  that 
"grand  old  man"  of  Persia  mu.st  have  come  home 
full  of  garnered  wisdom  and  abounding  observation 
of  men  and  things,  to  his  lovely  retreat  beneath  the 
cypresses  and  rose-bushes,  where  he  wrote  the 
"Rose  Garden"  and  the  "Garden  of  Fragrance." 
I  have  myself  eLsewhere  paraphrased  what  the  wise 
old  traveler  says  so  eloquently  of  himself,  after 
those  many  voyages  and  travels.  Ba  dil  gofta?n  az 
Misr,  it  begins: 


In   many  lands  I  have  wandered,   and  wondered,  and 

listened,  and  seen; 
And  many  my  friends  and  companions,  and  teachers 

and  lovers,  have  been. 

And  nowhere  a  corner  was  there  but  I  gathered  up 
pleasure  and  gain; 

From  a  hundred  gardens  the  rose-blooms,  from  a  thou- 
sand granaries  grain; 

And  I  said  to  my  soul  in  secret,  "Oh,  thou  who  from 

journeys  art  come! 
It  is  meet  we  should  bear  some  token  of  love  to  the 

stayers  at  home; 

For  where  is  the  traveller  brings  not  from   Nile  the 

sweet  green  reed, 
Or  Kashmiri  silk,  or  musk  bags,  or  coral,  or  cardamum 

seed.?" 

I  was  loth  from  all  that  Pleasaunce  of  the  Sun,  and  its 

words  and  ways, 
To  come  to  my  country  giftless,  and  vshowing  no  fruit 

of  my  days: 

But,  if  my  hands  were  empty  of  honey,  and  pearls  and 

gold, 
There  were    treasures   far    sweeter   than    honey,    and 

marvellous  things  to  be  told, 

Whiter  than  pearls  and  brighter  than  the  cups  at  a 

Sultan's  feast. 
And  these   I  have  brought  for  love-tokens,  from  the 

Lords  of  Truth,  in  my  East. 

Sa'di  died  at  Shiraz  in  a.d.  1292,  and  notwith- 
standing his  long  journeys  and  various  adventures — 
in  days  moreover  when  travel  was  rugged  work, 
and  Messrs.  Cook  and  vSon  and  Pullman  Cars  did 
not  exist — the  legend  is  that  he  had  reached  the 
wonderful  age  of  108  years.  What  a  body!  and  what 
a  mind!  so  to  have  enjoyed  Allah's  glorious  world 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  wise  people,  as  well  as 
evil  and  foolish,  which  it  always  contains;  and  after- 
wards to  have  bequeathed  to  that  world — as  a  death- 
less joy  of  scholars — a  precious  treasure  of  letters, 
the  exquisite  books  mentioned,  together  with  the 
Dilvan  and  the  Kulliyatt,  and  all  the  rest.  As  for 
Sa'di's  Gulista7i  it  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  pillaw: 
a  literary  curry;  a  kabab  of  versatile  genius,  where 
grave  and  gay,  humor  and  wisdom,  laughter  and 
tears  are  threaded  together  on  the  skewer  of  wit, 
and  spiced  by  a  soft  worldliness  and  gentle  stoicism 
that  makes  the  dish  irresistible,  however  jaded  may 
be  the  mental  appetite.  Here  is  a  little  specimen  of 
a  translation  of  the  Gulistan.  which  now  and  then  I 
amuse  myself  by  presuming  to  compile  in  leisure 
moments.  It  is  the  thirteenth  story  of  the  First 
Bab,  or  Gateway  of  the  Garden,  and  goes  in  the 
.subjoined  style — 
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One  Lord  did  I  hear  vspoken  of,  who,  having  passed 
a  whole  jovial  night  in  pleasure,  and  being  deep- 
drunken,  was  gaily  singing: 

Never  to  me  came  rosier  hour  than  this, 

Who  care  not  whether  good  or  evil  is, 

And  let  no  meddlers  plague  my  perfect  bliss. 

But  a  Darweesh  who  was  sleeping  naked  in  the  snow 
outside  cried  aloud: — 

Ah,  happ3-  Prince,  of  state  unequalledl  see, 
'Tis  well  for  you,  but  what  sa^'  you  of  me? 

The  King  was  tickled  at  this  catch,  and  flung  a  bag 
containing  a  thousand  dinars  out  of  the  balcony,  say- 
ing "Ho,  thou  Darweesh!  hold  up  thy  skirt  for  luck!" 
The  beggar-man  replied,  "How  shall  I  hold  up  my 
skirt  w-ho  have  not  a  coat  to  my  back?  "  The  Padishah, 
more  and  more  compassionating  his  miserable  state, 
made  him  the  additional  present  of  a  garment. 

In  a  little  while  that  Darweesh  ate  up  or  wasted  all 
his  money,  and  came  back.  Wealth  will  not  make 
long  stay  in  the  palms  of  holy  men,  nor  patience  in  the 
hearts  of  lovers,  nor  water  in  a  colander.  They  men- 
tioned the  beggar's  return  at  a  moment  when  the  King 
was  concerned  with  nothing  so  little,  wherefore  his 
Majesty  became  enraged,  and  turned  awaj'  a  frowning 
face.  In  this  regard,  indeed,  those  of  sagacitj'  and 
knowledge  have  warned  us  that  we  should  be  on  our 
defence  against  the  impatience  and  anger  of  Kings,  who 
frequently  have  their  minds  full  of  important  matters 
of  State  and  do  not  brook  the  burden  of  vulgar  troubles. 

Vainly  the  King's  grace  shall  he  seek 
Who  watcheth  not  fit  time  to  speak; 
Until  speech  find  an  open  way 
Be  still!  then  fairly  say  thy  say. 

So  the  King  cried  out,  "Drive  off  this  troublesome 
wastrel,  who  in  so  brief  a  space  has  squandered  so 
much  money !  Teach  him  that  the  treasure  of  mj^  Bait- 
al-Mal  is  to  furnish  a  morsel  for  the  hungry  poor,  not 
to  glut  the  brotherhoods  of  Shaitan." 

Who  burns  a  torch  by  daj-light,  the  man  of  little  wit 
Will  have  no  oil  for  burning  w^hen  lamps  at  night  are  lit. 

But  one  of  the  Wuzeers,  a  wise  councillor,  spake: 
"Ai,  Khudawand!  It  seemeth  proper  that  for  this 
manner  of  folk  fixed  doles  should  be  specially  allotted, 
so  that  in  the  charges  of  daily  need  they  maj-  not 
exceed.  But  in  that  my  Lord  hath  commanded  that 
such  be  altogether  met  with  impediment  and  prohibi- 
tion, this  appeareth  not  suitable  to  the  path  pursued 
by  Princes  of  generosity,  at  one  time  causing  the  needy 
to  be  full  of  hopes  by  kindness;  at  another  by  hopeless- 
ness, bursting  his  liver." 

Admitted  to  the  Presence  by  open  door  of  grace, 
No  Prince  may  shut  it  hard  again  in  any  suppliant's 
face. 


None  sees  the  thirstj-  hadjis  thronging  the  salt  .sea- 
shore, 

Beasts,  birds,  and  ants  flock  thither  where  sweet  springs 
pour  their  store. 

One  feels  that  any  one  and  every  one  of  taste  and 
breeding  must  have  loved  the  Shaikh  Maslah-uddin 
Sa'di  al  Shirazi  wherever  and  whenever  one  met 
him.  He  wins  his  way  into  all  quiet  and  wise  hearts 
like  Horace  himself,  and  Charles  Lamb  and  Emer- 
son. In  the  elegant  simplicity  of  his  Persian  prose 
and  in  the  sw^eetness  and  subtlety  of  his  verse  he 
remains  inimitably  and  eternally  a  classic,  and 
modern  writers  might  go  to  worse  schools  for  style 
and  form  than  the  grave  playfulness  of  his  meas- 
ured pages,  and  the  natural  music  with  which  his 
paragraphs  blend  into  his  poetic  kita'  and  baita  like 
the  breeze  in  the  rose-bushes  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  garden  stream.  Sometimes,  tin  peu  malin,  he 
could  indite  a  work  like  the  "Al  Khabisat,"  whose 
pages  could  not  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
"young  person";  but  for  the  major  part  he  is  as 
clean  and  wholesome  as  he  is  clever.  His  books 
are  full  of  graceful  and  sagacious  sayings.  Ouseley 
calls  him  "the  brightest  ornament  of  Persia,  the 
matchless  possessor  of  piet}',  genius,  and  learning." 
Vambery  declares,  "This  great  poet  and  scholar 
is  an  object  of  veneration,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Persia,  but  to  every  Mahomedan  in  the  Asiatic 
world.  His  Gtdistan  is  still  read  with  admiration 
and  rapture  in  the  middle  of  China,  as  well  as  on 
the  extremest  borders  of  Africa.  European  schol- 
ars have  long  since  appreciated  and  admired  the 
undying  freshness  of  his  style,  his  brilliant  language, 
and  his  witty  and  telling  similitudes."  And  Jami 
calls  him  "the  nightingale  of  the  groves  of  Shiraz." 

"Thej-  asked  me,"  he  writes  in  the  Gulistan,  "Of 
whom  didst  thou  learn  manners?"  I  replied,  "From 
the  unmannerly.  Whatever  I  saw  them  do  which  I 
disapproved  of,  that  I  abstained  from  doing." 

These  also  are  anecdotes  of  the  noble  old  Shaikh: — 

"I  never  complained,"  he  once  said,  "of  mj'  condi- 
tion but  on  a  single  occasion,  when  my  feet  were  bare, 
and  I  had  not  money  to  buy  shoes;  but  I  saw  a  man 
without  feet,  aud  became  instantly  contented  with  my 
lot." 

Being  asked  from  whom  he  learned  his  philosophy, 
Sa'di  replied,  "From  the  blind,  because  they  never 
advance  a  step  until  they  have  tried  the  ground." 

No  one  will  be  without  a  friend  and  instructor 
who  can  turn  from  the  turmoil  of  vulgar  life  to  sip 
the  cup  of  patience  and  wisdom  on  the  carpet  of 
tranquillity  with  Shaikh  Maslah-uddin  Sa'di  al 
Shirazi.  — Ed\\in  Arnold. 
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Bookbinding  for  Bibliophiles. 

Of  Bud  Papers. 

End  papers  have  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  book  than  any  other  feat- 
ure, except  the  covering,  its  decoration,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  edges.  By  the  end  papers  the 
binder  understands  that  collection  of  leaves,  some 
white,  some  colored,  which  are  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  are  not  a  part 
of  the  printed  work  itself.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  bibliophile  himself  may  take  an  active  part.  In 
one  view  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste;  from  another 
there  are  technical  considerations. 

As  to  the  white  leaves  which  adjoin  the  body  of 
the  book,  have  enough  of  them.  Three  are  none 
too  many.  They  furnish  a  field  for  bibliographical 
remarks  which  the  owner  may  bequeath  to  future 
bibliophiles.  Then  again,  a  book  which  opens  im- 
mediately upon  the  half  title  has  always  a  mean 
appearance.  There  is  no  paper  too  good  for  these 
white  leaves,  but  there  is  one  matter  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  They  must  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  paper  of  the  book  itself.  What  is  more 
distressing  than  to  see  a  highly  calandered  modern 
paper  cheek  to  cheek  with  the  fine,  mellow,  water- 
lined  paper  of  other  centuries?  They  quarrel  hope- 
lessly; yet  it  is  an  error  of  which  inconsiderate  bind- 
ers are  often  guilty.  The  same  is  true  of  the  juxta- 
position of  a  pure  white  paper  with  one  which  age 
has  mellowed.  The  worthy  binder  of  rare  books 
has  by  him  a  large  assortment  of  ancient  papers,  to 
match,  in  all  cases  as  nearly  as  possible  the  paper  of 
the  book. 

The  colored  end  paper,  however,  is  a  purely  dec- 
orative element.  It  greets  you  upon  opening  the 
cover,  with  which,  therefore,  it  should  always  have 
a  close  artistic  relation.  I  say  end  paper:  by  this 
I  mean  also  ends  of  silk  or  satin,  of  parchments  to- 
gether with  papers  printed  or  marbled;  all  materials 
in  fact  which  are  fitted  for  this  purpose.  To-day, 
marbled  paper  is  the  convention.  For  nine  out  of 
ten  books,  it  serves  as  portal  and  as  exit.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  binding  it  had  artistic  excellence,  and, 
moreover,  a  practical  raison  d'etre.  It  could  be 
made  by  the  binder  himself  in  his  own  shop  at  a 
time  when  other  decorative  papers  were  few  and 
hard  to  find.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Dutch  in  origin, 
dating  from  the  seventeenth  century;  but  Mr.  Home 
points  out  that  the  ''Sylva  Sylvarum''  of  Francis 
Bacon,  London,  1627,  relates  that  "The  Turks  have 
a  pretty  art  of  chamoletting  of  paper  which  is  not 
with  us  in  use."  Previous  to  this,  papers  were  in 
use  stamped  with  grotesque  designs  in  color. 


It  would  seem  that  to-day  the  reason  for  this  ex- 
clusive use  of  marbled  paper  has  passed  away. 
Much  of  the  vitality  and  naive  charm  of  the  early 
marbled  paper  has  evaporated  in  the  modern  im- 
provement of  the  art.  Our  papers  are  much  more 
elaborate,  combining  a  palette-  full  of  colors,  veined 
with  gold  oflen,  and  truly  "superior"  in  finish. 
Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  what  appears  to  be  a  rule,  it  is  that 
among  marbled  papers  those  sober  and  of  small  de- 
sign are  the  most  artistic  in  effect.  A  large  design 
is  always  a  solecism  in  a  petite  book;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  charming  little  "combs"  are  more  at- 
tractive, more  luxurious  indeed,  than  the  gaudy  ef- 
forts of  the  trade.  M.  Octave  Uzanne  in  his 
''Reliure  Moderyie,"  Paris,  1887,  grows  vehement 
in  urging  the  use  of  new  materials.  He  commends 
the  use  of  Japanese  decorated  papers,  landscapes, 
birds,  or  flower  subjects;  of  any  novelty  indeed,  so 
long  as  it  is  new.  '^Je  preche  done  le  mepris  du 
eonvenu.'"  The  revolt  has  its  provocation;  yet,  to 
every  art,  there  remains  its  true  convention,  to  be 
over-stepped  only  at  the  peril  of  absurdity.  Fitness 
is  the  test — the  fitness  of  the  material  to  the  use. 
Within  this  convention  there  is  all  latitude. 

Early  bindings,  such  as  those  of  Grolier,  had 
usually  ends  of  vellum  or  of  pure  white  paper.  In 
some  hands  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  these — 
witness  some  of  the  recent  books  of  the  Dove's 
Bindery.  Mr.  Cockerell  uses  almost  invariably,  I 
believe,  a  self-colored  paper  of  soft  military  gray. 
The  effect  is  charming  when  set  against  his  Niger 
leather.  The  field  is  wider  here  than  is  at  first  ap- 
parent. There  are  many  beautiful  and  fine  papers 
of  countless  shades  and  textures  which  merely  await 
the  discerning  eye  which  shall  make  the  proper  ap- 
plication. Still  more,  here  is  afield,  almost  untrod- 
den, for  the  modern  decorative  artist.  Patterns  for 
wall  papers,  carpets,  oilcloths,  and  fabrics  are  poured 
out  ad  infinitum  from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  yet  it  has 
occurred  to  few  of  these  artists,  doing  such  excel- 
lent work  in  that  competition,  that  in  end  papers  is 
a  field  with  the  finest  possibilities.  Mr.  Rossetti 
and  others  have,  now  and  then,  designed  end  papers 
for  particular  books;  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  de- 
signing for  the  trade  in  this  direction  has  been  at- 
tempted. The  future,  it  may  be,  will  lie  in  stamped 
papers,  with  diaper  or  running  designs,  wherein  the 
merit  shall  be  as  much  in  form  as  in  color. 

To  turn  to  "ends"  of  watered  silk  or  satin. 
These  have  a  precedent  of  a  century  or  so.  But 
more  particularly  are  they  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  charming  books  of  the  eighteenth  century 
illustrated  by  Cochin,   Eisen  or  Gravelot.     One  ol 
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these  books  bound  by  Derome,  and  with  a  fly  and 
doublure  of  silk  or  satin,  in  an  artistic  whole,  con- 
temporary in  all  respects;  text,  illustration  and 
binding  reflect  equally  an  eighteenth  century  senti- 
ment, light,  charming,  and  rococco.  And  though 
there  are  examples  of  such  doublures  of  very  early 
date,  it  will  seem  to  most  minds  an  artistic  impossi- 
bility to  place  one  in  an  Aldiue  classic,  or  in  a 
Caxton,  where  the  bibliophile  is  so  happy  as  to  own 
one. 

There  are  practical  [considerations,  too,  that  one 
must  count  with  in  deciding  on  a  satin  lining.  A 
book  so  treated  requires  ever  the  most  tender  care, 
immaculate  fingers,  a  glazed  cabinet,  and  to  do  well 
by  it,  a  slip  case  to  exclude  all  dust.  There  is 
nothing  more  forlorn  than  a  frayed  and  dingy  satin 
fly.  Still,  they  are  always  permissible,  if  one  de- 
sires that  particular  effect.  All  things,  inanimate  as 
well  as  living,  have  their  sex.  The  book  is  mas- 
culine; "/<?  livre,^'  says  the  Frenchman,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  same  feeling  lurks  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  English  bibliophile.  Books  satin  lined  are  in 
some  degree  effeminate — a  proper  treatment,  no 
doubt,  for  some  books,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it. 

— Fletcher  Battershall,  in  Literary  Collector. 


A  Unique  Biography. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  book  which  now  lies  open 
before  us  is  unique  in  American  biography.  Its 
title-page  in  full  reads  as  follows: 

PICTXTBES  AND  BIOGRAPHIES 
OF 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  AND  HIS  WIVES 

being  a 

True  and  correct  statement  of  the  birth,  life  and  death 
of  President  Brigham  Young,  Second  President  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  brief  biographies  of  his   twenty-six 
wives,  and  names  and  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  to  them. 
James  H.  Crockwell,  Publisher, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
[No  date.] 

It  is  not  an  imposing  volume,  in  fact  it  is  rather 
diminutive  and  inferior,  having  but  about  fifty 
pages  and  being  bound  in  limp  covers  of  green 
buckram  or  the  like;  and  it  is  hardly  literature,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  curiosity  and  suggestive. 

— Literary  World. 


The  Romance  of  a  Dictionary. 

It  is  not  often,   in  these  days,  when  the  pastime 
of  bibliograph}"  is  reduced  to  a  science,  that  one  is 
rewarded,  as  one  so  often  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,   by  picking  up  an  unregarded  treasure  on  the 
bookstalls.     But  the  other  day  I  really  had  a  plea- 
sant little  "find,"  and  it  was  the  reward   of  virtue. 
It  came  of  having  a  tender  heart.     My  eye  caught 
what  Mr.  Austin   Dobson   would  call   "a  dear  and 
dumpy  twelve,"  lying  open  upon  other  books,  face 
downward,  in  the  most  ignominious  posture.     I  saw 
at  a  glance,  from  the  tooling  on  its  faded  and  half- 
broken  back,  that  it  was  French  and  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,   and  that  somebody  had  prized  it 
once.     I  could  read  the  lettering  "Academ-  Franc," 
and  I  gave  the  pence  which   were  wanted  for  it. 
It  proved  a  most  rewarding  little  volume.     It  was 
published  at  The  Hague  in   1688,  and  it  was  a  new 
edition  of  the  "Histoire  de  1' Academic  Fran^aise." 
A  preface  says  that  "for  the  honor  of  our  nation'' 
(the  French,  presumably,  not  the  Dutch),  the  pub- 
lisher  has  thought  it    proper  to   issue    an  edition 
"  more  correct  and  more  elegant''  than  has  hitherto 
been  seen,  brought  down  to   date   with  many  new 
and  curious  pieces.     Among  other  things,  the  said 
publisher  thinks  that  "the  English  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  Panegyric"  of  King  Louis  XIV 
"admirably  rendered  in  their  language  by  a  Person 
of  their   Nation."     But  what  immediately  caught 
my  attention,   and  filled  me  with  delight,  was  an 
absolutely  contemporary  account,  written  specially 
for  this  1688  edition,  of  the  great  quarrel  between 
the  French  Academy  and  the  Abbe   Furetiere.     Of 
this  I  propose  to  speak  to-day. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
paedias, which  we  look  upon  as  universal  panaceas 
for  culture.  There  was  a  similar  rage  for  diction- 
aries in  France  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
We  may  very  rapidly  remind  ourselves  that  the 
French  Academy  was  constituted  in  1634  with 
thirty-five  members,  who  became  the  stationary  and 
immortal  Forty  in  1639.  One  of  its  original  func- 
tions was  the  preparation  of  a  great  Dictionary  of 
the  French  language,  under  the  special  care  of  the 
eminent  grammarian  Vaugelas,  who  had  through 
his  life-time  made  collections — "various  beautiful 
and  curious  observations,"  as  Pellisson  calls  them 
— toward  a  reasoned  philological  study  of  French, 
Chapelain  was  appointed  a  sort  of  general  editor  of 
the  projected  Dictionary,  which  was  solemnly 
started  early  in  1638.  For  the  next  four  years  the 
Academicians  were  very  active,  spurred  on  by 
Richelieu,  but  when,  in  1642,  the  Cardinal  died 
their  zeal  relented,  and   when,   in  1650,   Vaugelas's 
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presence  ceased  to  urge  them  forward,  it  flagged 
altogether.  Vaugelas  died  bankrupL,  and  his 
creditors  seized  his  writing-desks,  the  drawers  of 
which  contained  a  great  part  of  the  MS.  collections 
for  the  Dictionary.  It  was  only  after  a  law-suit 
that  the  Academy  recovered  those  papers,  and 
Mezeray  was  then  set  to  continue  the  editing  of  the 
work.  Still  twice  a  week  the  Academy  met  to  con- 
sult about  the  Dictionary,  but  so  languidly  and 
with  so  little  fire,  that  Boisrobert  said  that  not  the 
youngest  of  the  Forty  could  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
letter  G.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  of  those 
who  started  the  Dictionary  lived  to  see  it  published. 

In  this  slow  fashion,  with  long  Rip  Van  Winkle 
slumbers  and  occasional  faint  awakenings,  the 
French  Academy  pushed  on  with  fitful  persistence 
toward  the  completion  of  its  famous  dictionary.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  a  period  of  great  enthusiasm 
about  all  such  summaries  of  knowledge,  and  Paris 
was  thirsting  for  grammars,  lexicons,  inventories  of 
language  and  the  like.  The  Academy  insisted  that 
all  the  world  must  wait  for  the  approach  of  their 
vast  and  lumbering  machine;  but  meanwhile  public 
curiosity  was  impatient,  and  all  sorts  of  brief  and 
imperfect  dictionaries  were  issued  to  satisfy  it.  The 
publication  of  these  spurious  guides  to  knowledge 
infuriated  the  Academy,  until  in  1674  the  dog  per- 
manently occupied  the  manger  by  inducing  the 
King  to  issue  a  decree  "forbidding  all  printers  and 
publishers  to  print  any  new  dictionary  of  the  French 
language,  under  any  title  whatsoever,  until  the 
publication  of  that  of  the  French  Academy,  or 
until  twenty  years  have  expired  since  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  present  decree."  This  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  all  rivals,  and  the  Academy 
could  meet  twice  a  week  as  before  and  mumble  its 
definitions  with  serene  assurance.  From  this  false, 
security  it  was  roused  by  the  incident  which  my 
"dumpy  twelve"  recounts. 

It  was  from  the  very  heart  of  their  own  body 
that  the  great  attack  upon  their  privileges  unexpect 
edly  fell  upon  the  Academicians.  In  1662  they  had 
elected  (in  the  place  of  De  Boissat,  a  very  obscure, 
original  member)  the  Abbe  of  Chalivoy,  Antoine 
Furetiere.  This  man,  born  in  Paris  of  poor  parents 
in  1620,  had  raised  himself  to  eminence  as  an 
Orientalist  and  grammarian,  and  was  welcomed 
among  the  Forty  as  likely  to  be  particularly  helpful 
to  them  in  their  Dictionary  work.  He  was  probably 
one  of  those  men  whose  true  character  does  not 
come  out  until  they  attain  success.  But  no  sooner 
was  Furetiere  an  Immortal  than  he  began  to  dis- 
tinguish him.self  in  unanticipated  ways.  He  proved 
himself  an  adept  in  parody  and  satire,  and  so  long 


as  he  contented  himself  with  laughing  at  people, 
like  Charles  Sovel,  the  author  of  "Francion,"  who 
had  no  friends,  the  Academicians  were  calm  and 
amused.  But  Furetiere  was  not  merely  the  author 
of  that  extremely  amusing  medley,  "Le  Roman 
Bourgeois"  (1666),  which  still  holds  its  place  in 
French  literature  as  a  minor  classic,  but  he  was  also 
a  real  student  of  philology,  and  one  of  those  who 
most  ardently  desired  to  see  the  settlement  of  the 
canon  of  French  language.  It  incensed  him  be- 
yond words  that  his  colleagues  dawdled  so  endlessly 
over  their  committees  and  their  definitions.  He 
began  to  make  collections  of  his  own,  no  doubt  at 
first  with  the  perfectly  loyal  intention  of  adding 
them  to  the  common  store.  Meanwhile  he  lashed 
the  rest  of  the  Academy  with  his  tongue.  Other 
Academicians  did  this  also,  such  men  as  Patru  and 
Boisrobert,  but  they  had  not  Furetiere's  nasty  way 
of  putting  things.  One  perceives  that  about  the 
year  1680  the  sarcasms  of  Furetiere  had  really  be- 
come something  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Immor- 
tals could  put  up  with. 

He  delivered  himself  into  their  hands,  and  here 
my  little  ""olume  takes  up  the  tale.  On  the  3rd  of 
January,  1685,  the  French  Academy  met  to  mourn 
the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  member,  the  great 
Corneille,  and  to  elect  his  younger  brother  to  take 
his  place.  While  the  members  were  chatting  to- 
gether their  Librarian  handed  about  among  them 
copies  of  a  '  'privilege' '  which  had  just  been  obtained 
by  the  Abbe  Furetiere  to  publish  "a  universal  Dic- 
tionary containing  generally  all  French  words,  old 
as  well  as  modern,  and  the  terms  employed  in  all 
arts  and  sciences."  So,  at  last,  my  little  book;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  officers  of  the  Academy  at 
least  a  week  earlier  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
what  Furetiere  was  doing.  Perhaps  it  was  not  until 
the  election  of  Thomas  Corneille  that  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  making  the  members  generally  aware  of 
it.  One  wonders  whether  Furetiere  himself  was 
present  on  the  3rd  of  January;  if  so,  what  puttings 
of  periwigs  together  there  must  have  been  in  corners, 
and  what  taps  of  gold-headed  canes  on  lace-frilled 
cuffs!  It  was  felt,  as  my  little  volume  puts  it,  that 
"Monsieur  the  Abbe  Furetiere,  being  one  of  the 
Forty  Academicians,  ought  not  to  have  been  pri- 
vately busying  himself  on  a  work  which  lie  knew  to 
be  the  principal  occupation  of  the  whole  Academy. ' ' 
It  is  surprising,  in  the  face  of  the  monopoly  which 
that  body  had  secured,  that  Furetiere  was  able  lo 
obtain  a  Privilege  for  his  own  Dictionary,  but  in  all 
probability,  as  he  was  one  of  the  Forty,  the  censors 
supposed  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his 
colleagues. 
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Then  began  a  hue  and  cry  with  which  the  learned 
world  of  Paris  rang  for  months.     Never  was  such  a 
scandal,  never  such  a  rain  of  pamphlets  and  lam- 
poons on  one  side  and  the  other.     One  has  only  to 
glance  at  the  contemporary  portraits  of  Furetiere  to 
see  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  yield  a  point;  his 
wrinkled  face  looks  the  very  mirror  of  sarcastic  ob- 
stinacy and   brilliant  ill-nature.     The  Academy,  in 
solemn  session,  appointed  Regnier  Desmarais  their 
secretary,  to  wait  on  the  Chancellor  to  demand  the 
cancelling  of  Furetiere' s   privilege.     But  the  Abbe 
had  powerful  friends  also,    and  by   their  help  the 
Chancellor's  action  was  delayed,    while    Furetiere 
hurried  out  a   specimen   of  his  work.     He  says  in 
the  preface  that  no  author  ever  had  a  more  pressing 
need  for  the  protection  of  a  prince  than  he  has  who 
sees  the  labor  of  years  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
envy  of  others.     He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  has 
never  dreamed  of  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
Academy,    for  which  he  has  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  but  that  he  only  hopes  to  render  service  to 
the    public    by    supplementing    its    labors.      The 
Academy,  in  fact,  had  expressly  declined  to  Sinclude 
in   its  Dictionary   the  technical  terms  of    art  and 
science,    and   it    is    particularly  with     these    that 
Furetiere   is  occupied.     His   answer   to   those  who 
accuse  him  of  stealing  from  the  unpublished  cahiers 
of  the  Academy  is  the  uniformity  of  his  work  from 
A  to   Z;  whereas,    if  he   had   stolen   from  his  col- 
leagues, he  must   have  stopped  at  0-P,  which  was 
the  point  they  had  reached  in  1 684. 

The  Academy  was  not  pacified,  and  began  to  take 
counsel  how  they  could  turn  Furetiere  out  of  their 
body.  There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  degrada- 
tion, but  a  parallel  was  sought  for  in  the  fact  that 
the  Sorbonne  had  successfully  ejected  one  of  its  most 
famous  doctors,  Arnauld.  Meanwhile  the  suit  went 
on,  the  Thirty-nine  versus  the  One.  Furetiere  is 
said  to  have  bowed  for  a  moment  beneath  the  storm, 
ofiering  to  blend  his  work  in  the  general  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  or  to  remove  from  it  jail  words  not 
admitted  to  deal  technically  with  art  and  science. 
But  passion  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1685,  at  a  general  meeting,  twenty  Academi- 
cians being  present,  Furetiere  was  expelled  from 
the  body  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  one.  It  is 
understood  that  the  one  who  voted  for  mercy  was  the 
most  illustrious  of  all,  Racine.  Boileau  and  Bossuet 
also  defended  the  Abbe,  and  when  the  matter  be- 
came at  last  so  serious  that  the  King  himself  was 
obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  it  was  understood 
that  his  sympathies  also  were  with  Furetiere. 

My  little  volume   (written,  I  think,  in  1687)  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  expulsion,  which  was 


therefore  probably  secret.     It  says:   "As  to  Mon 
sieur  Furetiere,  he  no  longer  puts  in  an  appearance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  any  other  Academician  is  to  be  elected  in 
his  place."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  society  hesi- 
tated to  go  so  far  as  this,   and  the  seat  was  left  va- 
cant.    Not  for  long,  however;  the  unanimous  rancor 
of  so  many  men  of  influence  and  rank  had  success- 
fully ruined  the  fortune  and  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
old  piratical  lexicographer.     One  of  his  earlier  col- 
leagues at  the  Academy  supplied  the  bankrupt  man 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  until,  on  the  14th  of 
January,    1688,    probably    just    as     the    "dumpy 
twelve"  was  passing  through  the  press,  he  died  in 
Paris  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.     This  Dictionary,   being 
suppressed  in  France,  was  edited,  after  his  death,  in 
1690,  at  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam,  and  enjoyed  a 
great  success.     We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Racine  to 
Boileau  that  in  1694  the  publisher  ventured  to  offer 
a  cop5'  of  a  new  edition  of  it  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  graciously  received.     If  the  poor 
old  man  could  have  struggled  on  a  little  longer  he 
might  have  lived  to  see  himself  become  fashionable 
and  successful  again. 

With  all  his  misfortunes  he  contrived  to  beat  the 
Academy,  for  that  body,  in  spite  of  its  superhuman 
efforts,  did  not  contrive  to  publish  its  Dictionary  till 
four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Furetiere' s.  The 
latter  is  a  great  curiosity  of  lexicography,  a  vast 
storehouse  of  peculiar  and  rare  information.  It  is 
always  consulted  bj''  scholars,  but  never  without  a 
recollection  of  the  extraordinary  struggle  which  its 
author  sustained,  single  handed,  against  the  world, 
and  in  which  he  fell,  overpowered  by  numbers,  only 
to  triumph  after  all  in  the  ashes  of  his  fame. 

— Edmund  Gosse. 


On  First  Looking  into  Chapman^s  Homer. 

Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodl5'^  States  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new-found  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

—John  Keats. 
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Eugene  Field;  an  Auto-Analysis. 

As  Eugene  Field  rose  iu  literary  importauce  he 
was  so  importuned  by  people  for  autographs,  senti- 
ments, verses  of  his  poems,  for  the  poems  them- 
selves, for  scraps  of  information  of  whatever  nature 
concerning  himself,  that  in  1894  tie  had  printed  a 
four-page  pamphlet  setting  forth  most  of  the  facts 
of  his  career  up  to  date. 

This  curious  but  most  interesting  document  also 
gave  a  truthful  and  vivid  description  of  his  personal 
appearance,  his  tastes  and  distastes,  and  tells,  too, 
of  his  favorite  authors  and  composers,  actor  and 
actress;  his  dislike  of  politics  and  his  hatred  for 
war  and  opposition  to  capital  punishment;  his  fear 
to  indulge  himself,  from  pecuniary  considerations, 
in  a  growing  taste  for  sculpture  and  painting,  and, 
curious  statement,  for  Field  was  rhythmic  to  his 
finger-tips,  his  limited  love  for  music. 

He  analyzes  his  feeling  for  children,  a  most  in- 
teresting proceeding  from  one  who  has  written  such 
beautiful  love  songs  of  childhood,  and  tells  us  that 
they  interested  him  only  so  far  as  he  found  he 
could  make  pets  of  them — the  fact  being  that 
nobody's  babes  interested  him,  naturally,  so  much 
as  his  own,  with  a  goodly  number  of  which  Dame 
Nature  and  Mrs  Field  had  not  failed  to  supply  him. 

He  would  have  the  privilege  of  franchise  ex- 
tended to  all  women,  and  recalls  with  pride  that  in 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  written  in 
reverential  praise  of  womankind. 

He  gave  us  a  chronological  list  of  his  publications, 
which  is  incorrect  in  the  particular  that  it  omits  the 
name  of  the  book  issued  in  1891 — "Echoes  from  the 
Sabine  Farm" — which  issue  antedated  the  McClurg 
publication  nearly  two  years. 

Though  written  with  a  smile,  this  auto-analysis 
of  Field's  comes  strikingly  near  the  truth. 

Confessedly  careless  in  dress — matters  of  the 
mind  and  heart  being  of  greater  importance  to  him 
— Field  was  rather  methodical  than  otherwise  in  all 
other  relations  of  life. 

He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  letters  and  of 
bits  of  manuscript  material  of  people  who  were 
eminent  or  who  were  likely  to  arrive  at  distinction 
in  the  world,  and  he  constantly  impressed  upon 
friends  and  acquaintances  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving all  such  data. 

I  never  saw  him  but  he  questioned  me  as  to  any 
interview  or  association  I  had  .with  Edwin  Booth, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, W.  H.  Crane,  Stuart  ,Robson,  or  any  fellow- 
player,  who  had  attained  celebrity,  and  would  be 
most  solicitous  as  to  whether  I  had  written  down 


my  remembrances  and  impressions  of  the  men  and 
the  occasions.  He  thought  it  little  less  than  crimi- 
nal to  neglect  an  opportunity  to  record  what  might 
ultimately  prove  of  exceeding  interest. 

Out  of  this  feeling  came  the  "Auto- Analysis." 
It  was  no  unusual  vanity  that  prompted  Field  to 
write  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  once  said  to  me  that 
all  clever  men  knew  they  were  clever.  Vanity  did 
not  consist  in  knowing  one's  cleverness,  but  in 
parading  it.  So  Field  felt.  He  knew  that  if  the 
world  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  it  unquestionably 
did,  it  would  want  facts  concerning  him,  and  he  de. 
termined  the  world  should  receive  them  at  first 
hand — from  himself. 

This,  as  I  believe,  was  the  real  reason  he  issued 
the  "Auto-Analysis,"  and  besides  exemplifying 
Field's  forethought  and  methodicalness,  it  served 
his  stated  purpose  lo  "give  these  facts,  confessions, 
and  .observations  for  the  information  of  those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  constantly  applying 
to  me  for  biographical  data  concerning  myself." 

Of  Field's  first  publication,  "The  Tribune 
Primer,"  Denver,  1882,  he  has  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  one  of  the  books,  that  the  whole  number 
printed  did  not  exceed  fifty.  It  is  the  scarcest  of 
his  publications.  I  can  see  the  smile  in  his  eye  and 
the  smirk  on  his  lip  as  he  wrote  with  respect  to  the 
book,  that  it  was  "Very,  very  scarce." 

"The  Model  Primer,"  which  was  printed  by 
Tredwell  of  Brooklyn,  and  cleverly  illustrated  by 
Hoppin,  is  also  much  sought  for  by  collectors  and 
commands  a  good  price. 

It  was  something  cf  an  annoyance  to  Field  that 
neither  this  nor  his  subsequent  publication,  "Cul- 
ture's Garland,"  ever  yielded  satisfactory  monetarj' 
returns. 

There  were  also  six  uncut  issues  of  "Culture's 
Garland.''  In  his  own  copy  he,  in  verse,  humor- 
ously deplores  having  written  the  book.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Field's  newspaper  articles  of  a  satirical  and 
humorous  character.  Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  the 
introduction. 

The  "Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm"  was  first 
privately  printed  by  the  writer  of  these  lines  in 
1 89 1.  One  hundred  copies  only  were  made — thirty 
on  Japan  and  seventy  on  hand-made  paper.  The 
initials  were  illuminated  throughout  and  there  was 
a  vignette  head-piece  to  each  poem.  E.  H.  Garrett 
did  the  drawing  and  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell  the  etched 
title-pages.  For  each  of  the  Japan  paper  copies 
Eugene  Field  and  his  brother,  Roswell  M.  P'ield, 
wrote  autograph  poems. 

Field  ofteu  promised  his  friend,  Frank  M.  Morris, 
that  he  would  write  an  introduction  to  this  "Auto- 
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Analysis,"  and  that  Morris  should  publish  the 
whole  matter,  not  so  much  as  an  evidence  of  regard 
as  a  manifestation  of  good  faith  on  Field's  part. 
But,  along  with  his  proposed  "Life  of  Horace," 
which  never  fructified,  went  his  intentions  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  introduction  but  a  host  of  other 
projects  of  a  literary  nature,  never,  alas,  to  see  the 
light!  — Francis  Wilson. 

The  Auto-Analysis. 

I  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  3, 
1850,  the  second  and  oldest  surviving  son  of  Ros- 
well  Martin  and  Frances  (Reed)  Field,  both  natives 
of  Windham  County,  Vermont.  Upon  the  death  of 
my  mother  (1856)  I  was  put  in  the  care  of  my 
(paternal)  cousin.  Miss  Mary  Field  French,  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

In  1865  I  entered  the  private  school  of  Rev.  James 
Tufts,  Monson,  Massachusetts,  and  there  fitted  for 
Williams  College,  which  institution  I  entered  as  a 
freshman  in  1868.  Upon  my  father's  death,  in 
1869, 1  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  my  guardian,  John  W.  Burgess, 
now  of  Columbia  College,  being  then  a  professor  in 
that  institution.  But  in  1870  I  went  to  Columbia, 
Missouri,  and  entered  the  State  University  there, 
and  completed  ray  junior  year  with  my  brother. 
In  1872  I  visited  Europe,  spending  six  months  and 
my  patrimony  in  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  .Eng- 
land. In  May,  1873,  I  became  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  'Lioms  Evening  Jo7irnal.  In  October  of  that  year 
I  married  Miss  Julia  Sutherland  Comstock  (born  in 
Chenango  County,  New  York),  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  at  that  time  a  girl  of  sixteen.  We  have 
had  eight  children — three  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Ill  health  compelled  me  to  visit  Europe  in  1889: 
there  I  remained  fourteen  months,  that  time  being 
divided  between  England,  Germany,  Holland  and 
Belgium.  My  residence  at  present  is  in  Buena 
Park,  a  north  shore  suburb  of  Chicago. 

My  newspaper  connections  have  been  as  follows: 
1875-76,  city  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
Gazette;  1876-80,  editorial  writer  on  the  St.  Louis 
Journal  and  St.  Louis  Times-Journal ;  1880-81, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times;  188 1- 
83,  managing  editor  of  the  Denver  Tribime.  Since 
1883,  I  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  Chicago 
Record  (formerly  Morning  News). 

I  wrote  and  published  my  first  bit  of  verse  in 
1879;  it  was  entitled  "Christmas  Treasures"  (see 
"Little  Book  of  Western  Verse").  Just  ten  years 
later  I  began  suddenly  to  write  verse  very  fre- 
quently; meanwhile  (1883-1889),  I  had  labored 
diligently  at  writing  short  stories  and  tales.     Most 


of  these  I  revised  half  a  dozen  times.  One,  "The 
Were- Wolf"  as  yet  unpublished,  I  have  rewritten 
eight  times  during  the  last  eight  years. 

My  publications  have  been  chronologically,  as 
follows: 

1.  "The  Tribune  Primer";  Denver,  1882.  (Out 
of  print,  very  scarce.)  ("The  Model  Primer"; 
illustrated  by  Hoppin;  Tredwell,  Brooklyn,  1882. 
A  pirate  edition.) 

2.  "Culture's  Garland";  Ticknor,  Boston,  1887. 
(Out  of  print.) 

"A   Little   Book   of   Western   Verse";  Chicago, 

1892.     (Large  paper,  privately  printed  and  limited.) 

A  Little   Book  of  Profitable  Tales,"  Chicago, 

1889.     (Large  paper,  privately  printed  and  limited.) 

3.  "A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse";  Scrib- 
ner's.  New  York,  1890. 

4.  "A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales";  Scrib- 
ner's.  New  York,  1890. 

5.  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum";  Scribner's, 
New  York,  1892. 

6.  "Second  Book  of  Verse";  Scribner's,  New 
York,  1893. 

7.  "Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm."  Transla- 
tions of  Horace;  McClurg,  Chicago,  1893.  In  col- 
laboration with  my  brother,  Roswell  Martin  Field.) 

8.  Introduction  to  Stone's  First  Editions  of  Amer- 
ican Authors;  Cambridge,  1893. 

("Ad  Lectorem"  in  Book-Lover  No.  i.) 

9.  "The  Holy  Cross  and  other  Tales";  Stone 
and  Kimball;  Cambridge,  1893. 

I  have  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  num- 
bering 3,500,  and  I  am  fond  of  the  quaint  and 
curious  in  every  line.  I  am  very  fond  of  dogs, 
birds,  and  all  small  pets — a  passion  not  approved  of 
by  my  wife. 

My  favorite  flower  is  the  carnation,  and  I  adore 
dolls. 

My  favorite  hymn  is  "Bounding  Billows." 

My  favorites  in  fiction  are  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  "Don  Quixote"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

I  greatly  love  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales, 
and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  folk-lore  and  fairy 
tales.     I  believe  in  ghosts,  in  witches  and  in  fairies. 

I  should  like  to  own  a  big  astronomical  telescope, 
and  a  twenty-four  tune  music-box. 

My  heroes  in  history  are  Martin  Luther,  Mme. 
Lamballe,  Abraham  Lincoln;  my  favorite  poems 
are  Korner's  "Battle  Prayer,"  Wordsworth's  "We 
Are  Seven,"  Newman's  "Lead,  Kindly  Light" 
Luther's  Hymn,  Schiller's  "The  Diver,"  Horace's 
"Fons  Bandusiae,"  and  Burns'  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  I  dislike  Dante  and  Byron.  I  should  like 
to  have  known  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  old  man  Pog- 
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gio,  Horace,  Walter  Scott,  Bonaparte,  Hawthorne, 
Mme.  Sontag,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Hans  Andersen. 

My  favorite  actor  is  Henry  Irving;  actress,  Mme. 
Modjeska. 

I  dislike  "Politics"  so  called. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  ex- 
tended to  women. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

I  favor  a  system  of  pensions  for  noble  services  in 
literature,  art,  science,  etc.  I  approve  of  compul- 
sory education. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  make  the  abuse  of 
horses,  dogs  and  cattle  a  penal  offense;  I  should 
abolish  all  dog  laws  and  dog-catchers,  and  I  would 
punish  severely  everybody  who  caught  and  caged 
birds. 

I  dislike  all  exercise  and  play  all  games  very  in- 
differently. 

I  love  to  read  in  bed. 

I  believe  in  churches  and  schools;  I  hate  wars, 
armies,  soldiers,  guns  and  fireworks. 

I  like  music  (limited). 

I  have  been  a  great  theatre-goer. 

I  enjoy  the  society  of  doctors  and  clergymen. 

My  favorite  color  is  red. 

I  do  not  care  particularly  for  sculpture  or  for 
paintings;  I  try  not  to  become  interested  in  them, 
for  the  reason  that  if  I  were  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
them  I  should  presently  become  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt. ; 

I  am  extravagantly  fond  of  perfumes. 

I  am  a  poor  diner,  and  I  drink  no  wine  or  spirits 
of  any  kind;  I  do  not  smoke  tobacco. 

I  dislike  crowds  and  I  abominate  functions. 

I  am  six  feet  in  height;  am  of  spare  build,  weigh 
i6o  pounds  and  have  shocking  taste  in  dress. 

But  I  like  to  have  well-dressed  people  about  me. 

My  eyes  are  blue,  my  complexion  pale,  my  face 
is  shaven,  and  I  incline  to  baldness. 

It  is  only  when  I  look  and  see  how  young  and 
fair  and  sweet  my  wife  is  that  I  have  a  good  opinion 
of  myself. 

I  am  fond  of  the  companionship  of  women,  and 
I  have  no  unconquerable  prejudice  against  feminine 
beauty.  I  recall  with  pride  that  in  twenty-two 
years  of  active  journalism,  I  have  always  written 
in  reverential  praise  of  womankind. 

I  favor  early  marriage. 

I  do  not  love  all  children. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  my  feelings  toward  chil- 
dren, and  I  think  I  discover  that  I  love  them  in  so 
far  as  I  can  make  pets  of  them. 

I  believe  that,  if  I  live,  I  shall  do  my  best  literary 
work  when  I  am  a  grandfather. 


I  give  these  facts,  confessions  and  observations 
for  the  information  of  those  who,  for  one  means  or 
another,  are  applying  constantly  to  me  for  bio- 
graphical data  concerning  myself. 

— Eugene  Field. 


Modesty  Personified. 

It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary   that  the  wholesale 
gush  which  attends  the  launching  of  a  book  and  the 
exploitation    of    an    author    sometimes    turns   the 
author's  head  and  leads  him  to  make  himself  just  a 
little  ridiculous.     To  be  quite  fair,  the  writers  of  the 
successful  books  of  the  Igst  four  or  five  years  have, 
on  the  whole,  managed  to  keep  their  heads  pretty 
well,  and  seem  to  understand,   what  their  admirers 
do  not,  that  their  remarkable  vogue  is  due  only  to 
certain  ephemeral  peculiarities  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic.    However,  now  and  then  we  hear  of  occasional 
"bad  breaks."     For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of 
that  gentleman  whose  historical  novel — let  us  call  it 
"When   Chivalry    was  in  Bloom" — published  two 
years  ago,  has  been  squabbled  for  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage library  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Now,   personally,   the  gentleman  in  question  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and   most  charming  of  men.     In  his 
own  profession  he  had  won  recognition  long  before 
he  ever  thought  of  taking  up  the  pen;  and  when  he 
did  so  take  it  up,  it  was  only  with  the  very  laudable 
purpose  of  telling  a  good,  rousing  tale  of  brave  men 
and   fair   women.     However,    there   was  so  much 
blaring  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  tom-toms,  and 
so  many  people  insisted  on  telling  him  that  he  had 
produced  a  literary  prodigy,  that  it  is   not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  after    a   time,    he   became  a   little 
doubtful   himself.     Some   time   ago   the  theatrical 
company  which  was  playing  in  the  dramatization  of 
his  novel  appeared  in   his  native  city,  and,    very 
naturally,  he  was  present  at  the  first  night.     As  the 
curtain  went  down  on  the  last  act  amid  very  hearty 
applause,  the  author  thought  it  proper  to  step  for- 
ward to  the  footlights  and  express  his  thanks.   The 
reception    which  had  been  accorded   the  play,   he 
said,  was  doubly  sweet  to  him,  because  it  had  been 
given  by  the  people  of  his  native  city — a  city  which 
he  had  known  from  childhood.     As  he  stood  there 
that  night  his  mind  went  back  and   reviewed   the 
past.     He  saw   himself  again    a    bare- footed   boy, 
playing  about  the  streets.     "Little  did  I  think  in 
those  days,  little  did   I  think  then,   that  the  time 
would  come  when   I  should  be  standing  here,  as  I 
am  standing  to-night,  before  you  all,  in  that  fierce 
white  light  which  beats  about  the  throne.'' 

—  The  Bookman. 
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Reading  and  Re-Reading. 

If  we  were  desirous  of  suggesting  to  a  friend  the 
advantages  of  re-reading  a  certain  book  or  books,  we 
should  feel  our  way  to  the  subject  by  finding  out 
whether  or  not  his  methods  in  reading  embraced  this 
practice;  for  among  the  great  mass  of  readers  we  do 
not  think  it  at  all  a  common  one.  If  in  our  friend 
we  recognized  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  should 
of  course  hesitate  about  broaching  the  subject  at  all, 
and  for  two  reasons:  First,  because — to  say  it  with 
veneration — we  should  probably  be  terrified  to  ap- 
proach such  a  mind  with  any  advice  whatever,  and, 
secondly,  because  we  recognize  the  rare  ardor  and 
unquenchable  spirit  with  which  the  doctor  pressed 
ever  forward  in  his  efforts  after  universal  knowledge. 
He  was  not  known  to  have  re-read  a  book  but  once, 
but  great  as  was  his  power  of  mastering  and  becom- 
ing possessed  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  we  believe 
that  he  sometimes  not  only  fell  short  of  making  it 
entirely  his  own,  but  that  he  missed  one  of  the  pure 
pleasures  of  life,  to  which  idea  the  solitary  recorded 
instance  is  sufficient  homage. 

In  many  people  there  exists  an  aversion  to  a 
second  reading  of  a  book,  which  results  *rom — if  we 
may  hazard  the  opinion — a  morbid,  unceasing  crav- 
ing for  something  else,  an  unsatisfied  desire  for 
whimsical  self-indulgence,  and  not  from  the  doctor's 
motives  by  any  means.  Reading  is  only  one  of  many 
processes  by  which  this  craving  and  desire  are 
soughttobegratified,butit  isthe  most  familiar,  read- 
ily available,  inexpensive,  and  generally,  effective 
The  same  purpose  may  be  served  by  the  drama  or 
painting  or  music,  to  the  extent  to  which  advantage 
of  them  may  be  had;  but  for  the  average  man 
these  operate  within  certain  limits,  whereas,  in  this 
age,  to  the  indulgence  in  books  there  is  no  limit  at 
all. 

There  is  one  book,  however,  which  is  spread  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  every  man  and  is  never  closed.  It 
is  a  first  edition,  and  there  is  no  second.  It  is  not 
numbered,  for  there  is  but  one  copy  of  it,  and  it 
has  the  signature  of  the  author.  Love  was  the  in- 
spiration of  it,  and  wisdom  gave  it  form;  it  is  the 
fountain  of  all  knowledge  and  the  source  of  all  de- 
light. No  sage  can  appropriate  its  lessons  to  him- 
self, no  Croesus  monopolize  the  possession  of  it.  It 
is  the  common  inheritance  of  man.  Every  true 
book  which  man  has  made  brings  us  to  this  one, 
and  on  their  relation  to  it  depends  the  fact  that  they 
are  true  books  or  not.  Some  men  of  research  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  and  lament  the  fact 
that  writing  and  reading  are  so  cheap — so  nearly  as 
free  as  the  air — as  to  substitute  the  thought  and 


teachings  of  men,  with  their  inevitable  alloy  of 
doubt  and  unwisdom,  for  that  pure  source  of  knowl- 
edge, the  Book  of  Nature. 

Not  only  every  true  book,  but  all  the  arts,  are  its 
interpreters,  and  their  main  differences  are  in  the 
language  they  employ.  But  by  no  art  are  its  teach- 
ings so  adequately  conveyed  as  by  the  written 
words  of  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  value 
the  .scholar  and  hold  his  office  as  the  highest  in  the 
woild.  The  interpretations  ot  nature  as  expressed 
in  the  mighty  works  of  Michael  Angelo  must  fail 
before  the  breath  of  time  and  be  heard  no  more  for- 
ever, but  her  interpretations  in  printed  words  re- 
main. The  book  of  Job  and  of  Homer  were  not 
born  to  die;  they  have  survived  through  thousands 
of  years  without  losing  a  word,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  nothing  can  obliterate  them  but  a  universal 
convulsion.  And  when  the  monuments  of  to-day 
have  moldered  into  dust,  these  will  "flourish  in 
immortal  youth." 

The  authority  of  the  printed  page,  however,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lord  it  over  the  mind;  a  thing  is 
not  true  for  being  in  print,  and  never  since  the  era 
of  printing  was  that  fact  so  noteworthy  as  to-day; 
nor,  from  all  appearances,  is  it  likely  to  be  soon  lost 
sight  of.  The  best  use  of  books  is  for  incentives  to 
thought,  and  not  for  the  unthinking  acceptance  of 
what  the  printed  page  contains.  And  even  if  the 
facts  should  be  beyond  question,  if  we  get  no 
further  than  thinking  another's  thoughts,  we  gain 
nothing  thereby;  if  we  are  only  "the  parrots  of 
other  men's  thinking,"  instead  of  the  book  being  a 
benefit  it  becomes  a  detriment;  and  it  is  then  if  ever 
that  the  scientist's  thought  has  force,  which  de- 
plores the  far-spread  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  an  interpretation  of  man's  relations  with  nature. 
Indeed,  in  homage  to  the  scientist,  we  must 
admit  that  his  thought  has  been  shared  by  other 
thinkers,  and  that  in  speaking  it  out  he  is  in  good 
company. 

If  a  book  that  is  a  book  is  not  so  read  that  the 
thought  is  mastered  which  is  in  it,  and  that  awak- 
ened into  life  which  is  in  us,  the  process  is  little 
else  than  a  killing  of  time,  and  our  minds  instead 
of  being  strengthened  and  enriched  are  enfeebled 
and  impoveri.shed.  We  should  be  better  doing 
something  else.  Montaigne  suggests  "tennis"  in 
such  a  case,  whereb)-,  he  thinks,  the  body,  at  any 
rate,  would  become  nimbler.  But  when  we  gain 
that  illumination  which  kindles  in  us  even  a  little 
thought  of  our  own — a  thought,  not  an  illusion — 
we  may  then  experience  the  highest  delight  which 
as  rational  beings  we  are  fitted  to  enjoy,  "the  joy 
of  elevated  thoughts."     Nor  should  we  commit  the 
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"offense  to  nature"  of  supposing  that  her  chosen 
priesthood,  to  whom  alone  the  high  reaches  of 
thought  are  possible,  is  the  creature  of  human  cere- 
monial, or  her  gifts  in  the  bestowal  of  human 
power.  The  domain  of  thought  knows  no  such 
priesthood.  The  men  who  have  made  the  highest 
mark  have  been  of  the  lowest  station.  What  were 
Lincoln,  Shakespeare,  Jesus?     And  Burns 

"Walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 

Following  his  plow  upon  the  mountain  side." 

Though  there  is  a  difference  inconceivable  be- 
tween "man  thinking"  and  an  unthinking  man, 
there  is  no  one  at  whose  door  thought  does  not 
knock,  thought  which,  if  cherished,  might  link  him 
with  cherubium  and  seraphim,  in  which  he  may  feel 

"A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  minds  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

But  we  may  say  that  there  are  those  in  whose 
minds  no  real  thought  ever  sprung.  The  quiet  cat- 
tle in  the  pasture  seem  more  like  creatures  think- 
ing; and  why  should  a  man  be  "like  dumb,  driven 
cattle"?  "Think,"  .says  Coleridge,  "that  you  may 
be  able  to  observe.  Observe  that  you  may  have  the 
materials  to  think  upon,  and  keep  awake  ever  the 
habit  of  instantly  embodying  and  realizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  two,  but  always  think."  The  reading 
of  a  novel  merely  for  the  story  is  a  profitless  pur- 
suit. If  the  reading  of  "Ivanhoe"  does  not  stir 
living  thoughts  within  us,  why  should  we  spend 
our  time  on  it?  There  is  story  enough  iu  every 
man's  life,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  it,  and 
in  that  story,  too,  "thoughts  that  breathe." 

"When  whoso  merely  hath  a  little  thought. 
Will  plainly  think  the  thought  that  is  in  him; 
Not  imaging  another's,  bright  or  dim, 
Not  mangling  with  new  words  what  others  taught: 

****** 

Ask,  Is  this  truth?     For  is  it  still  to  tell 
That  be  the  theme  a  point  or  the  whole  earth, 
Truth  is  a  circle,  perfect,  great  or  small." 

The  habit  of  hasty,  desultory,  and  unsuitable 
reading  is,  in  its  results  on  the  mind,  like  the  pam- 
pering of  the  body — it  enervates  and  renders  im- 
becile. The  due  exercise  of  each  is  es.sential  to  its 
health.  In  this  struggling  age,  with  most  people 
the  opportunities  for  thoughtful  reading  are  none 
too  many,  the  delusions  numerous,  and  the  tempta- 


tions strong.  There  is,  therefore,  need  for  firm  re- 
solve in  the  carrying  out  of  a  well-arranged  plan 
for  .systematic  reading.  If  not  done  in  th  s  way,  it 
were  better  left  undone,  for  a  man  can  hardly  do 
worse,  short  of  downright,  flagrant  wickedness, 
than  that  non-methodical  reading  which  is  mental 
dissipation.  To  the  vast  numbers  of  brotherly- 
minded  men  and  sisterly  women  which  form  the 
splendid  citizenship  of  this  countr}',  who  feel  the 
need  of  mental  s'imulant  and  nourishment,  we 
should  say,  as  has  been  said  by  some  one — and  it 
is  perfectly  sound  advice — "Read  what  you  like," 
whatever  interests  you  most — read  that — we  assume, 
of  course,  the  non-existence  of  vicious  tastes — and 
read  it  as  if  you  had  to  pass  an  examination  on  it; 
or  have  an  intention  and  carry  it  out  of  writing  an 
account  of  it  to  a  friend.  The  amount  of  time  reg- 
ularly devoted  to  it  should  be  fixed,  and  a  set  hour 
if  possible,  and  strictly  adhered  to.  We  would  say 
that  this  may  not  be  done  without  denying  one's 
self  the  occasional  relief  of  variety,  were  it  not  that 
the  desultory  habit  is  so  easily  acquired  and  readily 
indulged  in;  and  probably  the  all-essential  and  un- 
deniable newspaper  is  sufficient  for  this.  And,  in- 
deed, the  intelligent  use  of  a  book  gives  in  itself  op- 
portunities enough  to  occasionally  fall  out  for  an 
"irreproachable  diversion."  The  dictionary  has  to 
be  consulted,  and  is  as  interesting  as  the  flashlights 
of  the  night  boat  on  the  Hudson;  only  do  not  in 
turning  it  over  let  the  eye  be  caught  by  what  you 
are  not  looking  for — that  is  a  temptation  and  a  time- 
killing  and  hurtful  interruption.  Other  books  may 
have  to  be  referred  to,  but  while  the  one  book  is  in 
hand  make  the  references  and  nothing  more.  By 
these  the  reading  of  one  good  book  may  lead  to  a 
course  of  reading  which  will  produce  cultured  and 
well-informed  men  and  women. 

We  enjoy  a  closer  intimacy  and  communion  with 
books  which  are  our  own,  and  that  is  specially  a 
condition  of  the  delights  of  rereading.  "What  a 
delightful  time  it  was,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "when 
one  possessed  a  few  books  only,  which  one  could 
honestly  call  'my  books,'  which  one  read  again  and 
again,  which  one  knew  and  loved  and  never  forgot." 
It  is  then  that  re-readings  have  all  tht:ir  potency, 
for  between  a  first  reading  and  a  re-reading  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  In  the  former  the 
mind  is  alert  to  the  new  prospects,  as  it  were,  ever 
opening  before  it,  and  does  not  linger  upon  the 
thoughts  and  incidents  as  it  pa.sses  over  them.  It 
was  ibr  something  else  than  only  this  that  Macaulaj' 
read  and  re-read  all  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen.  It 
is  likely  that  he  could,  with  his  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, repeat  each  .story  as  it   stood,   as  it  is  believed 
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he  could  the  whole  of  "Paradise  Lost"  and  of  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  But  it  was  for  that  charm 
which  only  literature  in  its  best  form  imparts  with 
perennial  freshness,  and  with  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  healthy  mind  ever  to  experience  satiety.  In 
re-readiug  we — to  resume  the  figure — know  the 
road,  and  our  eye  embraces  those  scenes  of  beauty 
all  around  us  which,  as  they  are  revealed,  give  that 
inspiration  by  which  thought  is  awakened,  and 
glows  in  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  When  a 
good  book  becomes  well  known,  we  enjoy,  among 
others,  the  pleasures  of  memory,  and,  as  we  linger 
over  its  story  or  converse  with  its  people,  whom  we 
have  learned  to  love,  we  may  be  even  aided  to  feel 
among  the  shadows  of  life,  as  it  were  "the  touch  of 
a  vanished  hand,"  and  hear  again  "the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still,"  and  thus,  too,  may  haply,  in 
visions  of  hope,  clasp  that  communion  by  which 
books  become  comforters  of  the  soul. 


English  in  French. 

Our  Saxon  monosyllables  are  a  constant  stum- 
bling-block to  French  translators.  M.  Boutmj'  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  French  verb  re- 
garder,  modified  by  various  adverbs,  has  to  do  duty 
for  a  number  of  English  words,  such  as  look,  stare, 
glance,  gaze,  glare,  gloat,  wink,  peep.  The  psycho- 
logical problem  involved  is  an  interesting  one,  still 
awaiting  full  treatment  by  a  competent  hand;  the 
practical  result  is  that  French  is  incapable  of  ade- 
quately transmuting  the  color  of  English  style. 
The  accomplished  translators  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
"Jungle  Book,"  for  example,  have  nothing  better 
for  "Sing  them  home"  than  Chantcz-leur  unc  petite 
chansoyi  pour  les  recoduire.  "Trudge"  appears  vari- 
ously as  monter pesamnient  and  chemiyier pcJiible^nent, 
and  "homesick"  is  wholly  disguised  in  en  proie  a  la 
nostalgie.  In  another  translation,  "for  money  or 
love"  is  conjured  into  soil  par  Veffet  de  telles  sympa- 
thies, soil  moyeyinant  finances.  Even  M.  Henry 
Davray,  as  accomplished  in  translating  as  he  is  in- 
dustrious, transforms  ."wobbled"  into  s'agitait  en 
un  mouvement  irregulier.  This  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  French  do  after  all  possess  vigor- 
ous colloquialisms  answering  to  ours;  certainly  they 
keep  them  for  the  most  part  out  of  their  books:  it  is 
a  comn.on  remark  that,  in  French  novels,  tha  dic- 
tion of  your  ragpicker  is  as  choice  as  that  of  your 
duchess.  M.  Davray,  to  quote  him  again,  renders 
"booing"  (of  a  crowd)  hy  protestations,  and  "horse- 
play" by  brutalities;  while,  for  all  his  knowledge  of 
England  and  the  English,  he  is  surely  too  optimistic 
when  he  names  the  "loafers"  about  a  railway  sta- 
tion commissionaires  occasionels. 


Enriching  Books. 

Charm  of  Additions  made  by  the  Owner's     Hani. 

Between  the  mere  lover  of  reading  and  the  true 
lover  of  books  there  is  a  vast  difference,  a  "great 
gulf  fixed."  The  one  regards  books  simply  for 
what  they  contain  as  pastime  or  as  tools  of  trade; 
the  other  regards  them  with  a  tender  devotion,  full 
of  gratitude  for  what  they  have  been  or  may  be  in 
the  formative  process  of  life  and  character.  The 
book-lover  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  book- 
reader,  infinitely  higher.  He,  too,  loves  reading, 
but  also  loves  books  for  what  they  are  to  the  whole 
world's  life;  one  loves  them  with  a  large,  full,  ab- 
stract love,  the  other  with  a  concrete  regard  for 
utilities.  The  book-lover  idealizes  his  book;  it  re- 
sponds to  his  love  and  becomes  something  new  and 
more  to  him.  He  desires  to  clothe  it  with  loveli- 
ness. He  wishes  to  make  it  fair  without  and  within. 
The  book  has  for  him  a  holy  mission;  nothing  is  too 
pure,  too  beautiful  for  its  raiment  or  adornment. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  new  passion,  at  first  somewhat 
alone,  but  discovers  congenial  spirits  in  a  small  cir- 
cle about  him.  He  has  entered  upon  a  new  Free- 
masonry; or,  rather,  passed  into  a  more  dignified 
and  more  exalted  degree  of  an  old  fellowship. 

In  these  days  many  of  the  publishers  of  books  are 
sending  out  volumes  that  would  be  creditable  to  the 
old  printers,  who  made  typography  a  study  and  an 
art — men  who  put  their  lives,  their  consciences, 
their  souls  and  minds  into  their  work,  and  built 
their  characters  into  books.  Now,  again,  we  have 
editions  de  luxe  of  standard  works  on  large,  care- 
fully chosen  paper,  printed  with  beautiful  type, 
with  clear  ink,  and  bound  so  exquisitely  that  many 
volumes  come  daily  from  the  publishers  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  special  cabinet. 

Rarely  there  comes  a  book  from  the  press  but 
that  it  may  gain  something  of  beauty  and  value  and 
interest  by  additions  that  can  be  made  by  the  hand 
of  its  owner.  The  exceptions  to  be  made  are  tech- 
nical and  text  books.  When  a  man  has  passed 
througn  the  state  of  being  a  book-reader  merely, 
and  has  become  a  lover  of  books,  he  should  order 
everything  for  his  library  in  sheets,  or  "quires,"  as 
they  are  called  in  England;  just  folded  as  they  come 
from  the  pressroom.  Of  course,  there  are  ephemeral 
publications  that  never  will  go  into  one's  library; 
they  are  for  the  journey,  the  piazza,  and  the  train; 
these  may  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  editions,  to  be 
flung  into  the  waste  basket  or  on  to  the  "give-away'' 
shelf,  to  go  to  life  saving  stations  or  the  soldiers. 
But  the  permanent  books,  the  books    to  live  witii 
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and  to  live  by,  these  should  be  bought  in  the  largest 
and  best  paper  obtainable,  and  for  awhile  put  aside 
unread.  They  should  be,  of  course,  carefully 
wrapped  to  keep  them  from  spot  or  blemish.  The 
works  should  be  read  in  a  copy  from  a  library,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  paging  is  the  same  as  the  choicer 
edition  that  is  put  away.  As  the  reading  goes  on, 
a  memorandum  should  be  kept  of  every  important 
personage  mentioned,  every  place  named,  and  every 
incident  likely  to  have  been  illustrated  elsewhere,  or 
for  which  illustrations  are  obtainable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  beginner  has  bought,  as  I 
did,  for  my  first  extra  illustrated,  "Thackeray's  Let- 
ters" published  by  Scribners'.  Very  charmingly 
Thackeray  describes  his  little  German,  French,  and 
American  trips,  naming  castles  and  towns  that  he 
visited  and  people  whom  he  met.  The  note-book, 
always  at  hand,  has  a  list  after  reading  of  some 
fifty  more  or  less  distinguished  people  and  more  or 
less  important  places.  And  now  begins  a  delight- 
ful search  for  illustrative  material.  Small  engraved 
portraits,  etched  portraits  done  on  copper,  wood 
and  steel.  The  search  affords  greater  delight  when 
one  can  find  contemporary  portraits  and  views.  I 
shall  not  forget  the  joy  with  which  I  obtained 
possession  of  a  charming  etching  of  Dejazet,  made 
at  about  the  time  that  Thackeray  was  in  Paris;  and 
of  Jules  Janin.  of  whom  he  speaks  particularly. 
Then  there  are  pictures  of  places.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  fondly  Motley  in  his  published  letters 
speaks  of  the  school  at  Northampton?  It  made  the 
book  all  the  more  interesting  that  in  an  old  maga- 
zine I  found  an  engraving  of  the  place,  and  only  the 
other  day  I  found  a  woodcut  of  Bismarck,  in  the 
time  of  his  college  intimacy  with  Motley;  of  course, 
I  shall  have  it  inserted  in  my  copy  of  the  "Letters." 
Then,  for  a  collection  of  letters,  there  are  generally 
to  be  obtained  plentiful  portraits  of  the  author;  in 
my  "Thackeray's  Letters"  I  have  bound  in  seven 
portraits,  following  along  the  chronology  of  the  let- 
ters; and  I  have  fully  fifty  to  insert  in  another  "Life 
of  Thackeray"  that  I  have  in  hand  for  extra  illus- 
tration. Autographs  of  the  author  or  autograph 
letters  of  prominent  persons  that  are  named  are  a 
noble  enrichment  to  books.  In  my  copy  of  Roche's 
admirable  life  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  I  have  bound 
a  sheaf  of  letters  in  his  own  dashing  handwriting 
and  several  manuscript  copies  of  his  poems. 

Then,  too,  if  one  has  a  gift  at  sketching,  or  has  a 
friend  that  is  generously  disposed  for  such  friendly 
service,  little  sketches  of  men  and  places  may  be 
done  in  the  wide  margins  to  catch  the  eye  as  the 
book  is  opened. 

In  the  search  for  engravings  no  book  stall  is  too 


mean  to  be  a  possible  bonanza.  I  found  even  in 
a  junk  shop  nearly  a  full  set  of  the  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine, and  bought  the  lot  for  less  than  a  cent  apiece, 
with  all  the  be.st  Sartain  portraits  and  many  others. 
In  the  same  way  I  found  Beutley's  dear  old  maga- 
zine, with  a  good  impression  of  the  portrait  of 
Cooper,  which  I  had  long  sought,  and  which,  with 
six  other  portraits,  now  enriches  my  "Lounsbury's 
Life  of  Cooper." 

Old   woodcuts,    genuine   woodcuts,    not  smudgy 
process   prints,    but  real   engravings   that    have   in 
them  the  life  and   touch  of  the   artist,  and   not  the 
mere  mechanical  cleverness  of  the  machine.     How 
excellent  as  likenesses  are  some  of  Charles  Barry's 
portraits    that    appeared     in    Gleason    &    Ballou's 
Pictorial ;    none  better,  and    none  others   of  many 
subjects   obtainable   at   any   price.     The    collector 
should    treasure   all    really    engraved   portraits  on 
wood;  they  are   becoming  more  and  more  rare  and 
more  and   more  valuable.      But  the  portraits  and 
other  woodcuts  often  have  the  impression  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper.     It  shows  through,  and  de- 
stroys  the   efiect  of  the  engraving.     Moreover,  it 
makes  a  raised  or  embossed  impression  like  printing 
for  the  blind.     There  is  a  remedy  for  this:  Moisten 
the  print,  soak   it  a  little  while  in  clean  water  if  it 
is  on  thick,  hard  paper,   then  lay  it  face  down  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  pressing  it  firmly  there,  and  with  the 
soft   cushion  of  the  finger  tips  rub  off  the  back  in 
little  rolls";  till  half   the  thickness  of   the  paper  is 
reached.     Then  you  have  your  engraving  on  a  thin 
film  of  paper,  almost  as  beautiful  as  an  India  proof. 
From  the  process  I  have  described,  the  cuts  or  the 
engravings  come   in  various  sizes   and  not  likely  to 
fit   the   uniform  size  of  the  page,   some  being  too 
large  aud  some  being  too  small.     For  those  too  large 
there  is  but  one  of  two  things  to  be  done — build  up 
all  the  pages   of  the  book  to  the  standard  of  the 
largest,  or  fold  the  engravings,  which  is  a  cruel  and 
disastrous  proceeding.     For  those  that  are  too  small 
there  is  an  easy  method  of  adjustment.     They  must 
be  inlaid   on  sheets  of  paper  that  will  fit  the  pages 
of  the  book  and  leave  a  slight  margin  for  trimming. 
This  inlaying  is  a  delicate  art.     There  are  a  score 
or  so  of  well-known  experts,  who  make  of  it  a  good 
business,   but  some  of  the  best  work  I  have  seen 
has  been  done  \  y  amateurs.     At  the  beginning  it  is 
best   to  trust   to   the  professional   inla>crs,  in  the 
meantime  practicing   inlaying   until    the   hand  be- 
comes deft  with  the  sharpest  of  knives— such  thin 
sharp  knives  as  will  cut  a  bevel  on  even  the  thinnest 
paper.     And  the  process  of  inlaying  is  not  difficult 
of  description  nor  of  accomplishment.     It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  practice,  of  good  sight  and  tact.     First 
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the  engraving  that  has  been  rubbed  down  must  be 
carefully  squared;  then  a  sheet  of  paper  being  found 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  thickness  and  texture 
as  the  printed  book,  it  should  be  cut  in  pieces  an 
inch  larger  than  the  pages  of  the  printed  book. 
The  squared  engraving  is  laid  on  this,  exactly  in 
the  centre,  and  a  fine  line  is  drawn  around  and  close 
to  it,  with  a  very  fine,  sharp  pencil,  drawn  so  lightly 
as  to  be  only  discernible  in  a  strong  light  and  to 
good  sight. 

Take  away  the  engraving,  and  with  a  sharp,  thin 
strong  knife  run  a  beveled  cut  from  the  line  inward, 
so  that  not  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  in  the 
bevel,  and  a  longer  bevel  than  that  if  one  is  expert 
enough  to  cut  it.  Such  a  bevel  cannot  be  cut  with 
the  paper  laying  on  a  soft  surface;  it  should  rest  on 
smooth  but  not  polished  stone;  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  discarded  litho- 
grapher's stone,  to  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  at 
any  lithographing  establishment.  The  bevel  on  the 
page  should  be  rubbed  very  smooth  with  pumice 
powder,  and  the  edge  of  the  engraving  similarly 
treated.  Then  the  two  may  be  attached,  fitting  the 
bevels  neatl}^  together  v/itb  some  strong,  slow-dry- 
ing paste.  The  fine  photograph  mounting  paste 
ansv»ers  perfectly.  Before  adjusting  the  engraving 
to  the  paste-smeared  square  the  page  should  be  laid 
on  a  sheet  of  firm,  smooth  cardboard,  and  after  the 
two  are  joined  a  similar  card  laid  on  the  top.  Now 
they  are  ready  for  the  press;  a  letter  press  will  do. 
I  have  known  some  excellent  inlaying  to  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  heavy  weights  or  stones  placed  on 
boards. 

The  page  can  be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  the  work  has  been  well  done  it  is  hard  to 
discover  the  joint  between  the  engraving  and  the 
leaf  upon  which  it  has  been  mounted.  Sometimes 
when  people  are  badly  bitten  with  the  extra 
illustrating  fad  they  go  on  recklcssh'^  and  ac- 
quire large  engravings,  much  too  large  for  the 
chosen  book.  In  that  case  the  whole  book  is  built 
up  on  sheets  the  size  of  the  largest  engraving, 
rather  an  expensive  proceeding  if  done  abroad ; 
rather  a  tedious  one  if  done  at  home.  I  have  seen 
a  large  octavo  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, extended  to  twenty-five  folios,  and  costing 
some  thousands  of  dollars.  There  were  2,500  en- 
gravings or  other  pieces  of  interesting  matter  bound 
in,  and  the  work  was  valued  at  5^6,000,  a  very  low 
price  for  it  indeed,  considering  the  work  involved, 
and  that  some  of  the  engravings  had  cost  as  much 
as  $50,  and  that  there  were  many  valuable  auto- 
graphs. 

In  ordering  sheets  of  books  that  are  likely  to  be 


extended  it  is  well  to  ask  the  publishers  for  extra 
title-pages.  For  my  copy  of  Wine's  "State  of  the 
Prisons"  I  have  ten  extra  title-pages,  though  I  only 
count  on  extending  the  work  from  one  to  six  vol- 
umes. Sometimes  extra  title-pages  are  not  obtain- 
able; in  that  case  new  titles  can  be  specially  printed 
for  extra  volumes,  if  the  same  type  and  paper  can 
be  had;  or  a  title-page  may  be  made  with  pen  and 
ink,  so  closely  resembling  the  original  title  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell  the  difference.  There  are  several 
experts  who  do  this  w-ork  with  marvelous  skill. 

It  is  a  delightful  pastime  this  beautifying  and  en- 
richment of  books.  Under  the  hand  they  grow  to 
be  choice  companions.  One  sends  them  to  the 
binder  regretfully,  but  welcomes  them  back  with 
ecstacy.  After  spending  three  years  on  "Madame 
de  Remusat's  Letters,"  I  felt  when  the  book  was 
taken  to  be  bound  as  if  some  clever  and  vivacious 
French  friend  had  gone  out  of  my  life  forever,  but 
when  the  book  came  back  glorified,  I  felt,  and  have 
always  felt  since,  that  I  had  "a  friend  at  court"  in 
the  moving  days  of  the  First  Empire.  The  extra 
illustrating  of  books  is  sometimes  called  Grangeriz- 
ing them.  This  from  the  first  extra  illustrator  of 
note,  one  James  Granger,  rector  of  Shiplake,  Eng- 
land. He  lived  a  peaceful  life  between  1723  and 
1776.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  "had  the  good 
fortune  to  retire  early  to  independence  and  obscurity 
and  content." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  enrichment  of 
books  by  the  insertion  of  extra  plates,  maps,  auto- 
graphs, etc.,  is  an  expensive  fad.  It  does  take  some 
time,  but  need  not  take  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  It  is  also  a  good  investment  if  judiciously 
done,  and  a  means  of  saving  to  many  men  who 
w^ould  not  save  otherwise.  In  my  own  small  collec- 
tion, every  book  is  worth  something  more  than  it 
cost  me.  I  know  this  from  prices  obtained  for  some 
that  I  have  sold.  If  one  is  patient,  does  with  his 
own  hands  the  work  of  rubbing  down  and  inlaying, 
collects  by  exchanges,  and  keeps  a  weather  eye 
open  for  bargains,  it  is  not  so  expensive  a  fad  after 
all.  Of  my  own  collection  of  13,000  small  engrav- 
ings many  were  gifts,  some  had  been  taken  from  old 
annuals,  gift  books,  and  magazines,  picked  up  from 
bookstalls,  in  junk  shops,  and  countr\'  auctions. 
There  had  not  been  $150  in  money  expended  on  the 
whole  lot,  and  one-half  of  them  were  destroyed  in 
an  hour  when  my  house  was  burned. 

The  enricament  of  books  is  an  absorbing  pastime. 
The  world  is  richer  for  every  book  that  is  built  up 
to  a  lovelier  beauty,  and  every  such  book  has  a 
higher  intrinsic  value.  It  is  something  to  have  even 
one  book  that  is  entirely  unique,  and  has  on  it  the 
impress  of  the  owner's  individuality. 

— W.  M.  F.  Round,  in  N.  Y.  Times. 
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Recent  Popular  Novels  from  a  New  Point  of  View. 

'Tis  said  that  the  average  man,  in  taking  up  the 
latest  successful  novel,  turns  anxiously  to  the  first 
page  of  the  first  chapter  and  from  the  hurried  read- 
ing of  the  initial  sentence  judges  therefrom  the  real 
worth  of  the  story.  If  it  opens  well,  if  the  few  first 
words  hold  the  attention  and  give  evidence  of  jio- 
terest  in  plot  and  action,  the  male  person  proceeds 
to  read  the  book.  Otherwise  he  turns  away  in 
disgust,  and  forever  afterward  declares  he  "could 
never  become  interested." 

Now  the  average  woman  cares  little  for  begin- 
nings. She  is  constantly  upon  the  lookout  for  re- 
sults, both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  With 
novels,  as  with  everything  else,  she  wants  to  know 
at  once  "how  it  comes  out."  Consequently,  when 
she  takes  up  the  latest  volume  of  popular  fiction, 
she  turns  naturally  to  the  final  paragraph.  If 
"they  are  married  and  live  happily  forever  after," 
so  much  the  better;  but  whether  the  hero  dies  or 
the  heroine  enters  a  convent,  or  both  fall  heir  to  a 
fortune,  this  woman  reader  must  needs  be  informed 
before  she  will  consent  to  commence  the  reading  of 
the  story. 

The  average  book  reviewer  and  literary  critic  is  a 
nondescript  sort  of  person,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
a  new  novel,  at  least,  I  might  say  the  receiver  is  a 
sexless  creation,  for  he  reads  the  opening  and  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  book,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
plot  and  motif  of  the  story  is  not  infrequently 
formed  from  such  hasty  perusal.  He  thus  has  both 
the  male  and  female  trait  strongly  marked. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  beginnings 
and  the  endings  of  certain  recent  popular  novels, 
we  may  quite  readily  discover  some  astonishing 
facts.  From  a  reading  of  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing sentences,  or,  rather,  should  I  say,  the  opening 
and  closing,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
"Janice  Meredith"  is  a  woman's  novel,  and  that 
"Richard  Carvel"  is  a  man's  book.  Taking  up 
Mr.  Churchill's  novel,  we  find  this  opening  para- 
graph: 

Lionel  Carvel,  Esq.,  of  Carvel  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  no  inconsiderable  man  in  his  Lord- 
ship's province  of  Maryland,  and  indeed  he  was  not 
unknown  in  the  colonial  capitals  from  Williamsburg 
to  Boston. 

The  closing  sentence  of  "Richard  Carvel"  reads: 

.  .  .  That  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack 
may  one  day  float  together  to  cleanse  this  world  of 
tyranny ! 

The  average   woman  will   turn  away  from   this 


closing  sentence  with  an  indifference  born  of  con- 
tempt. It  has  the  ring  of  international  politics  and 
of  diplomacy,  and  she  likes  it  not.  Then  she  turns 
to  the  opening  sentence,  which  is  wholly  masculine 
in  treatment,  and  appeals  entirely  to  the  masculine 
intelhgence.  Thereupon  the  men  read  "Carvel," 
while  the  women  do  not. 

The  male  reader  turns  to  the  opening  sentence  of 
"Janice  Meredith,"  and  his  eye  rests  upon  these 
words: 

"Janice!"  called  a  voice. 

That  is  quite  enough!  The  male  person  has 
heard  a  voice  calling  "Mary,"  or  "Jane,"  or 
"Maggie"  all  his  life,  and  he  is  heartily  sick  of  it. 
He  hastily  reads  the  concluding  sentence,  and  finds 
this: 

.  .  .  We  have  ended  the  mother  country's  rule  of  us, 
but  'tis  probable  her  children  will  never  cease  to  feel 
affection  for  the  one  who  gave  them  being;  and  so  you 
will  find  it  with  Miss  Janice. 

The  masculine  mind  fails  to  become  interested 
here:  Mr.  Ford's  words  smack  too  much  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  reader  hears  a  voice  still  calling 
"Janice."  The  woman  reader,  however,  after  read- 
ing this  closing  paragraph,  seizes  upon  the  novel 
eagerly,  and  reads  to  the  end.  So  I  claim  that  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  these  two  popular  his- 
torical novels  at  once  proclaim  their  place — "Carvel" 
a  man's  novel,  and  "Janice"  a  woman's  novel. 
And  I  am  sure  the  bookseller  will  bear  our  my 
assumption. 

In  "Tommy  and  Grizel"  we  have  an  odd  and 
striking  book,  appealing  equally  to  both  male  and 
female  readers.     The  opening  sentence  tells  us: 

O.  P.  Pym,  the  colossal  Pj'm,  that  vast  and  rolling 
figure,  who  never  knew  what  he  was  to  write  about 
until  he  dipped  grandly  .  .  .  shall  we  begin  with  him 
or  with  Tommy,  who  has  just  arrived  in  London  carry- 
ing his  little  box  and  leading  a  lady  by  the  hand? 

And  every  man  who  reads  this  paragraph  will 
surely  read  the  book.  Our  women  friends  turn 
over  the  leaves,  and  at  the  conclusion  glance  at  these 
words: 

.  .  .  The  little  girl  she  had  been  comes  stealing 
back  into  the  book  and  rocks  her  anus  joyfully,  and 
we  see  Grizel's  crooked  smile  for  the  last  time. 

A  delightful  feminine  touch  in  this,  and  of  course 
our  female  novel-readers  are  at  once  charmed,  and 
forthwith  read  the  book.  So  in  "Tommy  and 
Grizel"  we  have  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
beginning  and  ending  as  well,  and  everybody  is 
delighted.     That  Mr.  Barrie's  book  is  not  quite  so 
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popular  as  the  other  novels  I  have  mentioned  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  his  style  is  Bohemian  and  liter- 
ary— too  much  so  for  the  masses,  who  care  more 
for  adventure  and  romance.  To  the  ultra-literary 
and  cultivated  classes  the  opening  and  closing 
sentences  of  "Tommy"  are  simply  exquisite. 

"Knighthood  in  Flower,"  as  it  is  now  known,  or, 
as  I  must  correctly  say,  "When  Knighthood  was 
in  Flower,"  is  primarily  a  woman's  book.  The 
opening  sentence — 

We  Caskodens  take  great  pride  in  our  ancestry  .   .  . 

fails  utterly  in  attracting  either  the  masculine  or 
the  feminine  mind;  but  when  we  reach  the  closing 
paragraph,  and  read  that  masterful  bit  of  word- 
painting,  the  female  sex  almost  to  a  woman  yearns 
for  the  story  of  Mary  Tudor.  Mr.  Major  has  writ- 
ten nothing  better  than  these  closing  lines: 

And  now  it  was,  as  all  who  read  may  know,  that  this 
fair,  sweet,  wnllful  Mary  dropped  out  of  history:  a  sure 
token  that  her  heart  was  her  husband's  throne;  her 
soul  his  empire;  her  every  wish  his  subject,  and  her 
will,  so  masterful  with  others,  the  meek  and  lowly 
servant  of  her  strong  but  gentle  lord  and  master, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  "Eben  Holden"  the  author  has  shown  abso- 
lute weakness  in  the  beginning  of  his  story,  and 
real  strength  and  power  in  his  closing  sentence. 
The  book  begins: 

Of  all  the  people  that  ever  went  west  that  expedition 
was  the;most  remarkable. 

This  is  a  stale  and  unprofitable  statement,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  novel-reader  who  will  go  on 
after  reading  this  paragraph.  Rather  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  last  page,  where  he  will  find  these 
striking  lines: 

Goin'  oflFsomewheres,  Bill — dunno  the  way  nuther — 
Dunno  'fit's  east  er  west  er  north  er  south, 
Er  road  er  trail; 
But  I  ain't  afraid. 

Here  we  find  a  heart  touch  of  the  right  sort, 
something  human  that  appeals  to  us,  and  "Eben 
Holden"  is  read  and  liked  despite  the  inane  and 
clumsily  worded  statement  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book. 

We  have  another  man' s  book  in  "Stringtown  on 
the  Pike."  There  is  naught  in  Prof.  Uoyd's  book 
to  instruct  or  interest  the  feminine  mind,  for  his 
opening  and  closing  lines  distinctly  appeal  to  the 
masculine  half  of  the  novel-reading  public.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  fast-selling  novel  of  mountain  life 
the  author  has  written  the  matter-of-fact  statement: 

My  name  is  Samuel  Drew,  and  I  am  now  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  on  the  Hill. 


Now  a  chemist  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  cold-blooded, 
hatchet-faced,  drug- smelling  sort  of  chap,  from 
whom  the  average  woman  would  run  away  in  sheer 
fright.  Mark  you,  no  woman  who  reads  novels  is 
going  to  fall  in  love  with  Sammy  Drew,  and  if  at 
the  outset  she  realizes  this  fact,  she  will  flatly 
decline  to  read  the  book,  unless  she  happens  to  be 
the  book  reviewer  for  a  religious  newspaper  and  is 
forced  to  read  "Stringtown"  in  order  to  earn  her 
salary. 

In  concluding  his  gruesome  story  of  Kentucky 
life  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  how 

Once  more  arose  the  cry  of  the  night-bird. 

These  few  words  give  our  female  friends  the  shiv- 
ers, and  we  hear  a  little  cry  of  fear;  visions  of 
haunted  houses  and  scampering  mice  come  to  us, 
and  we'll  take  an  oath  no  fair  lady  will  deliberately 
read  "Stringtown"  for  the  love  of  it.  Yes,  it  is  a 
man's  book,  and  a  very  popular  book  it  is  proving 
to  be,  despite  its  crudeness  and  its  faults. 

In  approaching  another  well-known  and  justly 
popular  novel,  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  we  find  a 
paradox.  Here  is  a  man's  book  with  a  feminine 
beginning,  and  at  the  same  time  a  woman's  book 
with  a  masculine  ending.  This  queer  result  may 
have  been  pre-arranged  by  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson, 
but  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  book 
popular  with  both  sexes.  In  his  opening  lines  he 
writes: 

Up  to  the  days  of  Indiana's  early  statehood,  proba- 
bly as  late  as  1825,  there  stood,  in  what  is  now  the 
beautiful  little  City  of  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,  the 
decaying  remnant  of  an  old  and  curiously  guarded 
cherry-tree,  known  as  the  Roussillon  tree,  le  cerisier  de 
Monsieur  Roussillofi,  a.s  the  French  inhabitants  called 
it,  which  as  long  as  it  lived  bore  fruit  remarkable  for 
richness  of  flavor  and  peculiar  dark  ruby  depth  of 
color.   .   .  . 

This  delightful  "cherry-ripe"  flavor  appeals  at 
once  to  both  sexes,  although,  the  more  feminine, 
because  it  is  so  delicately  put.  In  the  closing  sen- 
tence, too,  there  is  that  to  attract  both  sexes,  with 
the  masculine  side  predominating.     We  read: 

.  .  .  When  the  bride  shall  be  brought  to  her  new 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the  flag  will  come 
with  her;  but  Oncle  Jazon  will  not  be  on  hand  with  his 
falsetto  shout:  Vive  la  banniere  d' Alice  Roussillon! 
Vive  Zhorzh  Vasinion! 

There  is  love  and  marriage  here  to  interest  the 
women  folks,  and  patriotism  and  a  stirring  histori- 
cal scene  to  entrance  the  male  reader.  In  all  the 
books  from  which  I  have  quoted  I  find  no  story  so 
strong  in  both  its  opening  and  closing  paragraphs 
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as  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  and  who  will  dispute 
ray  claim  that  the  first  and  last  lines  of  a  novel  have 
much  to  do  with  its  success? 

In  proof  of  this  point  I  can  but  instance  a  few  re- 
cent failures  in  fiction  written  by  presumably 
trained  writers.  In  Miss  Lillian  Bell's  "Expatri- 
ates" the  story  opens: 

It  is  Paris!     It  is  May! 

And  these  are  words  that  blur  the  mind  and 
harass  the  soul  of  the  novel-reader.  Once  this  line 
is  read  the  book  is  thrown  aside  with  merited  in- 
difference, and  another  failure  is  unhappily  re- 
corded. 

A  second  failure  maybe  cited  in  the  case  of  "The 
Cambric  Mask,"  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers,  who 
starts  forth  in  the  telling  of  his  romance  with  these 
dyspeptic  words: 

When  the  president  of  the  Sweet-Fern  Distilling 
Company  climbed  down  from  the  Pullman  car,  he  lin- 
gered, as  he  always  did,  rubbing  his  double  chin  with 
his  fat  thumb,  apoplectic  eyes  following  the  receding 
squall  of  dust  where  the  last  car  of  the  Mohawk  Ex- 
press clattered  around  the  curve  into  the  smoke-choked 
tunnel. 

Little  wonder  that  the  public  "lingered,  as  it 
always  does,"  in  according  popularity  to  this  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Chambers. 

Another  failure,  which  was  at  first  widely  adver- 
tised as  a  coming  success,  was  "The  Penitentes," 
by  Mr.  Louis  How.  This  impossible  tale  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  begins  with  these  ill-chosen  words: 

At  a  branching  of  the  heavy  sand  road  the  young 
rider  made  toward  a  brown  spot  that  might  promise 
shade. 

Evidently  Mr.  How  was  in  search  of  something 
else  than  shade,  and  failed  in  finding  what  he 
sought. 

A  concluding  instance  is  that  of  "Active  Service," 
a  novel  written  by  the  late  lamented  Stephen  Crane. 
When  the  young  genius  of  Park  Row  gave  to  the 
world  his  "Red  Badge  of  Courage"  we  saw  in  his 
future  great  and  glorious  things — strong,  masculine 
pictures  of  life  and  action,  tales  of  brave  men  and 
deeds  of  danger — scenes  to  remember.  Whereupon 
came  "Active  Service,"  with  this  opening  sentence: 

Marjory  walked  pensively  along  the  hall. 

SuflBcient  to  the  book  is  the  commencement 
thereof.  Fate  dealt  with  Mr.  Crane's  volume  as  it 
deserved,  and  I  doubt  if  five  thousand  persons 
among  seventy-five  millions  have  read  how  poor 
Marjory,  sad-faced,  thoughtful  girl,  made  her  tire- 
some pedestrian  excursion  through  the  long,  de- 
serted corridor. 

— Will  M.  Clemens,  in  Literary  Era. 


At  Byron^s  Grave. 

Beneath  the  smoke-bedarkened  air, 

Amid  a  squalid  village  bare, 

In  this  mean  church  does  Byron  sleep 

The  everlasting  slumber  deep; 

To  this  lone  undistinguished  tomb 

They  brought  the  famous  dead,  for  whom 

The  storied  minster  found  no  room. 

Voices  august  have  given  since  then 
Their  music  to  the  sons  of  men, 
But  none  has  reached  his  giant  fame, 
None  blanched  the  splendor  of  his  name. 
The  valley  with  its  beauty  meek 
Yearns  upward  to  the  soaring  peak, 
The  river  in  the  drowsy  plain 
Sighs  for  the  tumult  of  the  main. 
The  minds  that  honeyed  numbers  cloy 
May  hunger  for  more  strenuous  joy, 
And  with  a  swift  impatience  turn 
To  Byron's  grandeur,  sad  and  stern. 

Insist  on  the  false  notes,  the  flaws, 
The  careless  scorn  of  rhythmic  laws, 
The  halting  phrase,  the  gaudy  word, 
The  discords  and  redundance  heard, 
The  callous  flippancies  that  brood 
In  some  fine  fancy's  neighborhood; 
Remember,  still,  the  lines  that  flow 
As  clear  as  light,  as  pure  as  snow. 
The  vivid  thought  who  runs  may  read. 
The  teeming  power,  the  statelj'  speed, 
The  sea-like  swell,  the  strength  and  fire 
That  brace  when  tones  more  polished  tire, 
The  vigor  that  uplifted  flew, 
Like  a  bold  eagle,  toward  the  blue, 
The  clarion  that  through  Europe  rang 
When  Freedom's  haughtiest  minstrel  sang, 
The  hero's  dream,  the  soldier's  death, 
The  unfinished  words  of  falling  breath, 
The  suffering,  the  self- tortured  pride 
That  left  the  world  when  Byron  died. 

— Joseph  Truman. 


Is  Boston  Jealous? 

"A  Boston  Girl,"   in  a  New  York  paper  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  libel  on  New  York  culture: 

"As  to  literature!  The  past  summer  I  stopped 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  fashionable  hotel  just  out  of 
the  city,  where  there  were  many  beautifully  'i;:ot- 
ten  up'  women.  One  evening  we  listened  in  the 
hotel  parlors  to  a  New  England  woman  lecture  most 
interestingly  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  At  the  close 
my  handsome  neighbor  said  earnestly:  'Well 
wasn't  she  good!  I  know  a  lot  about  Charlotte 
Bronte  now,  but  who  was  this  Jane  Eyre  Bhe  talked 
so  much  about?'  " 
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Emerson  on  Dickens. 

The  following  storj^  of  Emerson  is  taken  from 
"Authors  and  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  Fields,  and 
it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  one  of  the  great 
American  essayists  thought  of  one  of  the  greatest 
English  authors: 

"  He  (Emerson)  had  many  reservations  with  re- 
gard to  Dickens.     He  could  not  easily  forgive  any 
one  who  made  him  laugh  immoderately.     The  first 
reading  of  'Dr.  Merigold'  in  Boston  was  an  exciting 
occasion,  and  Emerson  was  invited  to  assist.     After 
the  reading  he  sat  talking  until  a  very  late  hour,  for 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  novelty  and  artistic 
perfection  of  the  performance.     His  usual  calm  had 
broken  down    under   it;  he    had    laughed  as  if  he 
might  crumble   to  pieces,    his  face   wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  absolute  pain;  indeed,  the  scene  was  so 
strange  that  it   was  mirth-provoking   to  those  who 
were  near.  But  when  we  returned  home  he  questioned 
and  pondered  much  upon  Dickens  himself.     Finally 
he  said:  'I  am  afraid  he  has  too  much  talent  for  his 
genius;  it   is  a   fearful   locomotive  to   which  he  is 
bound,  and  he  can  never  be  freed  from  it  nor  set  at 
rest.     You   see   him    quite    wrong    evidently,  and 
would  persuade  me  that  he  is  a  genial  creature,  full 
of    sweetness  and    amenities,   and   superior  to  his 
talents;  but  I  fear   he  is  harnessed  to  them.     He  is 
too  consummate  an  artist  to  have  a  thread  of  nature 
left.     He  daunts  me.     I  have  not  the  key.'  " 


Book  Collecting  as  an  Investment. 

The  sale  in  June  last  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  of  the 
final  portion  of  the  splendid  library  formed  by  Ber- 
tram, Fourth  Earl  of  Ashburnham,   has  excited  a 
wide  amount  of  interest,  not  only  in  England  but  on 
the  continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  the  last  great  library  which  this  generation  is 
likely  to  see  dispersed,   and  the  occasion  seems  to 
call  for  a  more  enduring  record  than  is  possible  in 
the  daily  press.     As  an  investment  this  library  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind'in  the  an- 
nals of  book  sales.     But  book  collecting  is  so  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  .sentiment  that  probably  no  intel- 
lectual pastime  so  completely  repels  anything    ap- 
proaching a  logical  consideration  as  a  species  of  in- 
vestment.    Fashions   in   books  so  rapidly   change 
that  the  despised  volume  of  one  decade  not  infre- 
quently becomes  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  next. 
So  many  phases  of  collecting,  of  books  as  of  other 
things,  are  injuriously  affected  by  quite  unforeseen 
circumstances,  that  the  mere  speculative  collector  is 
almost  certain  to  lose  heavily — and  deservedly  so. 


Why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  should  collectors 
expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  books?  Second- 
hand clothes,  second-hand  bicycles,  second-hand 
furniture  do  not  as  a  rule  realize  the  prices  origi- 
nally paid  for  them;  and  books  do  not  necessarily 
improve  by  keeping,  any  more  than  do  broken- 
winded  horses  or  perambulators.  There  are  so 
many  amazing  proofs  of  this,  so  many  awful  ex- 
amples to  warn  the  novice,  that  insistence  on  the 
fact  seems  almost  impertinent. 

In  book  collecting,  the  extremist  is  always 
wrong.  Omnivorous  collector  is  an  excellent  friend 
of  the  bookseller,  but  the  posthumous  sale  is  often 
a  very  sad  commentary  on  this  disease  of  acquisi- 
tiveness minus  judgment  and  taste.  I  could  name, 
if  necessary,  dozens  of  illustrations,  but  two  will 
suffice:  they  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  one 
another,  either  in  regard  to  the  character  of  their 
libraries  or  in  the  systems  adopted  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  books.  I  refer  to  Richard  Heber  and 
Prince  L,.  L,.  Bonaparte,  At  his  death  Heber  had 
in  England  and  abroad  eight  houses  full  of  books,  to 
say  nothing  of  several  minor  collections  in  various 
parts  of  German3^  Thousands  of  these  books  he 
never  examined  and  he  could  scarcely  have  seen 
more  than  their  backs  when  stacked  in  huge  heaps. 
This  vast  accumulation  cost  about  ^80,000,  whilst 
its  sale,  in  twelve  portions,  and  carried  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  produced  only  ^57,000.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  second  illustration  is  yet  more  strik- 
ing; the  late  Prince  Bonaparte's  unrivalled  philo- 
logical collection   is  said  to  have   cost  him   about 

;^40,ooo;  after  his  death  it  went  a-begging  for  sev- 
eral years  at  various  figures,  until  it  dropped  to 
about  ^6,000,  and  was  only  sold  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  a  Chicago  librar3^ 

Both  Heber  and  Prince  Bonaparte  were  biblio- 
maniacs of  an'unusually  pronounced  type,  although 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  method  in  the  madness  of 
each.  Heber  bought  books,  one  might  almost  say, 
by  the  ton,  but  the  notes  which  he  wrote  in  the  very 
large  number  of  volumes  which  he  actually  ex- 
amined prove  that  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
his  learning  great.  The  late  Prince  Bonaparte's 
mania  differed  as  greatly  as  possible  from  the  form 
in  which  it  attacked  Heber;  the  Prince  was  con- 
sumed with  the  desire  to  possess  works  in  every 
language  and  every  dialect  under  the  sun;  in  this 
he  was  approximately  successful,  and  the  library  is 
consequently  unique.  Although  his  linguistic 
knowledge  has  been  impugned,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  richness  of  his  library.  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  two  collectors  rather  fully,  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  vast  accumulations, 
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Name. 

Probable  cost 
i. 

4,000 

Roxburghe     , 

Beckford 

30,000 

Spencer 

100,000 

whether  special  or  general,  are  very  serious  errors, 
and,  as  pure  investments,  absolutely  disastrous. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  two  illustrations  of 
what  to  avoid  in  book  collecting  are  the  very  many 
fine  libraries  which  show  at  their  disposal  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  original  outlay.  For  the  present 
three  will  suffice: — 

Realized. 

£ 

23.397 

73.551 

250,000 

Some  of  the  foregoing  figures  are  conjectural,  but 
they  will  be  found  to  be  approximately  accurate. 
These  three  are  matters  of  history,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  more  fully  alluded  to  here.  The  Ash- 
burnham  library,  with  which  I  am  just  now  more 
especially  concerned,  is  in  many  respects  more  re- 
markable than  either  of  the  foregoing  sales.  The 
absolute  profit  on  this  library  will  never  be  known, 
but  the  following  tabular  statement  comprises  some 
of  the  more  striking  figures: — 

The  Ashburnham  Library. 

Cost.  Realized. 

£  £ 

36,000  (about)  63,000 


as  they  occurred  in  the  market,  and  as  they  were 
catalogued  alphabetically,  it  is  submitting  the  in- 
vestment to  the  severest  possible  test  by  comparing 
seriatim  the  prices  paid  with  prices  realized.  The 
following  lists  show  both  sides  of  the  ledger: — 


Co.st. 

Amount  realised 

£          s. 

d. 

£         .s.     d. 

First  day 

s  sale 

965    18 

0 

2,599  18     6 

Second 

320     6 

0 

1,950  18     6 

Third 

6,133     6 

6 

9,788      I      0 

Fourth 

845     4 

0 

2,779     6     6 

Fifth 

537     7 

0 

2,205  U     6 

Sixth 

1.255     9 

3 

5.259     4     0 

Seventh 

1,038  18 

6 

4-418     0     6 

Eighth 

861     7 

8 

1,150  18     6 

Printed  Books 

Stowe  Manuscripts. 

Barrois  Manuscripts 
Libri  Manuscripts 

Evangeliarium 


45,000 

33,000  (portion) 
24,000' 
10,000 
that   the   books  and 


8,000 
6,000 
8,000 

[?]5oo 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
manuscripts  which,  at  the  outside  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  late  Earl  under  ;/J'6o,ooo, 
have  sold  for  ^175,000.  But  this  last  amount  does 
not  include  several  large  sums  of  private  sales.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  is  said  to  have  paid 
about  ^30,000  for  what  were  known  and  catalogued 
as  the  Appendix  manuscripts;  and  Mr.  Quaritch 
bought  privately  of  the  present  Earl  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Biblia  Pauperum  for  ^3,000.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  price  asked  in  1880,  for  ,the  en- 
tire library  of  books  and  manuscripts  was  only 
^160,000. 

So  far  as  regards  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  printed  books,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  many  of  the  prices  originally  paid  for  the 
principal  lots.     The  books  were  of  course  bought 


(i)  This  amount  was  paid  by  Trnbner  for  166  MvSS. 
from  the  Barrois  and  Libri  collections.  A  number  of 
the  Barrois  MSS.,  which  were  proved  to  have  been 
stolen  from  French  libraries,  were  purchased  by  the 
French  Government  from  Triibner;  but  this  total  of 
^24,000  does  not,  however,  include  the  price  paid  by 
the  Italian  Government  for  the  remaining  1,820  articles 
from  the  Libri  collection. 


^11,960    8  II     ^30,151   10    o 

The  late  Earl  had  many  unique  opportunities. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fine  collections  of  rare 
printed  books  and  MSS,  came  under  the  hammer, 
and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period  there 
was  a  widespread  "slump"  in  this  particular  branch 
of  commercial  enterprise.  Rare  volumes  which, 
when  Dibdin  began  to  elaborate  his  prose  lays  in 
praise  of  bibliomania,  would  draw  the  whole  town 
towards  the  auction  room — where  Dukes  and  Earls 
fiercely  contended  in  person  for  the  various  treasures 
— towards  thi^  close  of  his  career,  if  they  had  not 
fallen  into  absolute  contempt,  at  all  events  were 
bought  and  sold  at  ludicrous  prices.  Booksellers 
were  almost  exclusively  the  purchasers,  and  more 
often  than  not  they  failed  to  sell  what  they  had  ac- 
quired. To  collectors  who  fully  understood  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  widespread  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  rare  books,  the  moment  was 
singularly  propitious:  few  more  fully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  than  the 
late  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  who  brought  to  the 
labor  of  forming  a  library  a  genuine  love  and 
knowledge  of  books.  The  Earl,  who  was  born  in 
1797  and  who  died  in  1878,  commenced  book-buy- 
ing as  early  as  18 14,  when,  as  a  boy  at  Westminster 
School,  he 'purchased  a  copy  of  the  "Secrets  of 
Albertus  Magnus"  for  eighteenpence  at  Ginger's 
well-known  shop  in  Great  College  vStreet.  This 
same  trifle  realized  £2  8s.  at  the  sale.  The  Earl 
was  buying  books  more  or  less  extensively  up  to 
within  the  last  few  months  of  his  death,  although 
the  library  as  such  was  practically  completed  long 
before  the  American  demand  for  rare  books  had 
set  in. 

Some  of  his  bargains  are  enough  to  make  one 
turn  green  with  envy.  For  the  following  three 
works   he  paid  450  gs.: — "Mazarin  Bible"    (paper) 


g_ 
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1450-55;  "Biblia  Sacra  Latina,"  i462;  "Biblia 
Pauperum,"  c.  1430.*  The  first  was  sold  privately 
for /"3, 000,  the  second  realized  ^1,500,  and  the 
third  was  knocked  down  for  ^1,050 — in  all  ^5,550, 
or  a  profit  of  over  ^5,000. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  its  kind  on  record.  Another,  and  in  its 
way  equally  interesting,  illustration  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  a  unique  tract,  the  "Treatyse  of 
Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle,"  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  about  1532.  The  history  of  this  little 
book  of  16  leaves  is  worth  recording:  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library, 
1743  (vol.  ii.  p.  896,  No.  13,.'  62.)  Gulston  next  be- 
came the  owner;  when  his  library  was  dispersed  at 
Christie's,  about  1770,  it  passed  into  the  collection 
of  a  Mr.  Ratcliffe;  six  years  later  it  again  appeared 
at  Christie's,  and  it  was  bought  by  Benjamin  White, 
the  well-known  bookseller  of  Fleet  Street,  of  whom 
it  was  obtained  by  Richard  Haworth,  a  distinguished 
collector  of  angling  literature.  At  Haworth's  sale 
at  Sotheby's  in  March,  1826,  it  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  (who  at  that  time  dealt  exten- 
sively in  second-hand  books)  for  nineteen  guineas, 
apparently  on  commission  for  the  late  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham,  and  at  his  sale  it  realized  ^360,  or  ^22 
8s.  per  leaf! 

With  English  collectors,  Caxton  still  holds  the 
premier  place,  and  even  mere  scraps  of  his  books 
realise  highly  fancy  prices.  In  the  Ashburnham 
Library  there  were  thirteen  examples,  the  past  and 
present  prices  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
list:— 

Cost.         Realized. 

Boethius,    "De  Consolacione 

Philosophie,  ante,"  1479  .  70  o  510 
Caton,     "The    Book    Called 

Caton,'-  1483  .  .  .  15  15  295 
"Chronicles    of    England," 

1482;  "Description  of  Brit- 

ayne, "  1480,  in  one  vol  .  180  o  610 
Chaucer's    "Tales  of  Canter- 

burye,"  1478  .  .  .  77  o  720 
Chaucer's   "Tales  of  Canter- 

burye, "  1484  .  .  .  115  o  300 
"Book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyv- 

alry,"  1483-5  .  .  .  55  10  345 
"The  Boke  named  Conydale,  " 

1479  ....       100     o         760 


(i)  The  "ups"  and  "downs"  of  this  excessively  rare 
book  are  curious  and,  to  say  the  least,  erratic.  At 
Ralph  Willett's  sale  in  1813  it  realized  ^257;  at  P.  A. 
Hanrott's  sale  in  1857  it  went  for  35  guineas.  It  is 
regarded  by  Heineken  as  the  second  edition. 


"Dictes   or   Sayings    of   the 

Philosophers"  (no  price  stated)  1,320 

"Doctrinal  of  Sapyence"      .       150    o        660 
"Le  Fevre,  Des  Histoires  de 

Troyes, '' circa,  1476  .  55     o        600 

"Le  Fevre,' '  the  same   work, 

circa,  1472-4       •         •         •         55     o        550 
"Le  Fevre,    Lyfe  of  Jason," 

circa,  1477  .         .  87     o     2,100 

"Mirrour    of   the    Worlde," 

1481  .  25     o        225 

Omitting  the  "Dictes  or  Sayings,"  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  twelve  Caxtons,  which  cost  less  than  / 1,000, 
produced  /7,675! 

In  the  same  way  also,  the  works  of  the  other 
early  English  printers  show  a  distinct  progressive 
tendency,  as  the  following  list  shows: — 


Cost. 
£   i- 


Realized. 
£ 


47     5 


15  15 


7     7 


29    o 


231 

36 

148 

76 


245     o     1,000 


Andreas,    "Super   Duodecim 

libros   Metaphysice, "   Let- 

tou, 1480     .... 

Ariosto,  "Orlando  Furioso, " 

Field,  159 1. 
"A  Litil  Boke  whiche  Tray- 
tied  [of]  Pestilence,  "  no  date 
or  printer's  name 
S.  Brant,   "Shyp  of  Folys," 

Pynson,  1509      . 
Chaucer, '  'Canterbury  Tales, ' ' 

W.  de  Worde,  1498     . 
"Floure  of  the   Commande- 
mentes,"   W.    de    Worde, 

15* 31   10  85 

The  late  Earl's  collection  of  the  editions  of  Dame 
Juliana  Barnes's  "Book  of  St.  Albans"  from  the 
press  of  the  still  unidentified  printer  of  St.  Albans, 
was  probably  unique,  and  a  most  interesting  series 
it  was.  The  editio  priyiceps,  i486,  was  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe's,  and  although  very  imperfect,  it  was 
acquired  at  his  sale  for  ^147.  The  Earl  managed 
to  complete  it,  and  at  his  sale  it  realized  ;^385. 
The  Earl's  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
cost  him  eight  guineas,  and  sold  for  £\to',  whilst 
the  "Chronicles  of  St.  Albans,"  1483,  the  first  edition 
of  the  second  book  printed  at  St.  Albans,  imperfect 
like  all  other  known  copies,  cost  thirty  guineas  and 
sold  for  /"180.  A  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  the 
second  book  printed  at  Oxford,  Aristotele,  "Ethi- 
corum  Libri  X.  per  Leonardum  Aretinum,"  1749, 
cost  £^  15s.  and  realized /121;  whilst  a  very  in- 
teresting copy  of  the  first  book  printed  at  Ipswich 
{excusuvi  fuit  Gippeswici  in  Anglia  per  Joannem 
Overton),  J.  Bale,  "Illustrium  Maioris  Britannice 
Scriptorum,"  1548,  cost  ^10,  and  realized  just  ex- 
actly five  times  that  amount. 
Of  all  early  printed  books,  the  most  difficult  tq 
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obtain  even  in  an  approximately  complete  condition, 
are  English  Bibles — they  are  usually  in  a  most  ad- 
vanced state  of  dilapidation.  No  perfect  copy  is 
known  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English, 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  1835; 
of  this  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  possessed  three 
copies,  the  finest  of  which  cost  ^365,  and  realized 
/820;  the  next  cost  /"130,  and  sold  for  ^175, 
whilst  the  third,  a  very  respectable  copy,  dropped 
from  ^190  paid  for  it  by  the  Earl,  to  £g6 — a  loss 
of  /"94.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first-named,  nearly  all  the  early  English 
Bibles  in  the  Ashburnham  Collection  realized  less 
than  the  amounts  originally  paid  for  them.  An 
unusually  good  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Cranmer's 
"Catechimus,"  1548,  cost  six  guineas  and  realized 
^36;  whilst  a  complete  copy,  and  as  such  probably 
unique,  of  the  first  edition  of  Foxe's  "Book  of 
Martyrs,  1562-3,  which,  after  the  Bible,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  widely-read  book  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  shows  only  an  advance  from  ^97  15s.  to 

£^50. 

The  "big  gun"  of  the  Ashburnham  printed  books 
was  the  splendid  copy,  printed  upon  vellum,  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  I^atin  Bible,  and  the  first  book 
executed  with  metal  types,  1450-55.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
from  the  discovery  of  a  copy  in  the  Cardinal's 
library  by  the  bibliographer  De  Bure;  its  import- 
ance is  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  here, 
although  a  very  little  known  fact  in  connection  with 
it  may  be  mentioned.  Trithernius  says  in  his 
"Chronicle"  that  he  was  told  by  Peter  Schceffer,  the 
partner  and  son-in-law  of  Fust,  that  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  printing  were  so  enormous,  that 
4,000  florins  were  expended  before  twelve  sheets 
had  been  printed.  Only  about  four  copies  on 
vellum  and  less  than  twenty  on  paper  have  been 
recorded.  The  Ashburnham  copy  was  formerly  in 
the  University  library  of  Mentz,  whence  it  was  ob- 
tained early  in  the  present  century  by  Nicol,  the 
King's  bookseller;  at  his  sale  in  1825  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Henry  Perkins,  the  book-collecting  brewer, 
for  480  guineas;  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  1873  it  was 
bought  for  the  late  Earl  for  ^3,400;  and  at  the 
Earl's  sale  it  advanced  to  ^4,000.  All  the  copies 
sold  in  recent  years  have  been  on  paper.  In  1884 
Sir  John  Thorold's  sold  for  ^3,900;  three  years 
later  Lord  Crawford's  ^2,460;  and  the  Hopetoun, 
the  first  leaf  of  which  was  injured,  brought  ^2,000. 
Apart  from  the  intense  interest  which  must  always 
surround  this  book,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  appliances  to  the 
art  pf  typography,  it  has  ever  been  excelled — "mag- 


nificent' '  is  the  only  word  that  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  it.  It  is  adorned  with  123  finely  painted 
and  illuminated  miniature  initials,  historiated  and 
ornamental,  many  with  highly  finished  marginal 
decorations  of  ornaments,  birds,  beasts,  flowers, 
fruits,  monkeys,  and  grotesques,  in  the  best  style 
of  Renaissance  art.  As  an  instance  of  its  value 
rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  it  may  be  men. 
tioned  that  the  Grenville  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  cost  Count  MacCarthy  1,200  francs  at 
Gaignat's  sale  in  1768;  at  MacCarthy' s  sale  in  1815 
it  realized  f  ,260  francs. 

We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  the  other 
important  works  of  the  early  printers.  The  editioiies 
principes  of  ^sop  show  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  late  Earl.  The 
"Fabuloe  et  Vita,"  printed  by  Sorg,  without  date, 
cost  three  guineas,  and  realized  ^61;  the  first  edi- 
tion, with  the  Italian  version  of  Zucchi,  1479,  re- 
markable for  its  woodcuts,  but  not  quite  perfect, 
cost  £,\  14s.,  and  sold  for  ^41  los. ;  whilst  the  first 
edition,  with  the  Italian  version  and  applications 
from  incidents  in  Italian  history  by  Francesco 
Tuppo,  cost  twenty  guineas,  and  was  knocked  down 
for  ^203.  A  very  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  the 
Boccaccio;  "Cy  Commence  Jehan  de  Bocace  de 
Certald  son  livre  intitule  De  La  Ruine  des  Nobles 
Hommes  et  Femmes,"  1476,  the  first  book  printed 
by  Colard  Mansion  (Caxton's  friend),  at  Bruges, 
cost  the  late  Earl  ^122,  and  fetched  ^^695.  A  fine 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  whole  of  Dante's  "Divina 
Comedia,  1472,  the  most  ancient  known  with  a  date, 
cost  ^32  5s.,  and  advanced  to  ^142.  A  large  and 
perfect  copy  of  the  cdito  princcps  of  the  third 
book  with  a  date,  printed  with  movable  types, 
Guillielmus  Durandus,  "Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum,"  1459,  160  leaves  in  all,  cost  /^4i  2s., 
and  found  a  ready  purchaser  at  ^320.  A  unique 
copy  on  vellum  (only  two  or  three  copies  so  printed) 
of  Aristotele's  "Opera] varia,"  Venice,  1483,  each  of 
the  two  volumes  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of 
Italian  art  of  the  period,  and  having  in  all  S9  finely 
painted  and  historiated  and  illuminated  initials:  this 
cost  the  Earl  ^^500,  and  it  realized  /,8oo;  and  the 
extremly  rare  vellum  copy  of  DiodorusSiculus,  "Les 
Troys  premiers  Livres  de  I'Histoire  de  Diodore 
Sicilien,"  translated  by  Macault,  and  executed  by 
Geoffrey  Tory,  1525,  cost /,"i  10,  and  sold  for /,"  151. 
Yet  two  more  instances  may  be  quoted:  "Le  Prophe- 
cies de  Merlin,"  printed  by  Verard,  Paris,  1498,  a 
complete  and  remarkably  fine  copy,  cost  ^,'31  los., 
and  sold  for  ^,760;  whilst  another  early-printed 
French  book,  "Le  Livre  du  Roy  Modus,"  printed  at 
Chambery  in  i486,  advanced  from  ^4o  to  /,595. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of  lots  on 
which  very  handsome  profits  have  been  realized. 
Some  examples  from  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
may  not  be  without  interest.     A  large  number  of 
the  later,  and  consequently  less  attractive  editions 
of  the  Bible,  either  failed  to  realize  as  much  as  the 
late  Earl  paid  for  them  or  were  knocked  down  at 
quite  inconsiderable  advances.     Two  copies,  both 
imperfect,  of  the  "Breeches"   Bible,   1584  and  1595, 
which  cost  /,2o,  sold  for  5s;  a  fine  and  perfect  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  King  James's,  or  the  author- 
ized version,  with  the   "He"    reading  in  Ruth  iii. 
15,  1611,  cost  ^75,  and  was  sold  for  ^8  los. ;  whilst 
on  the  vellum  copy  of  Fry's  "Description  of  the 
Great  Bible,"  1865,  there  was  a  drop  of  £10 — it  cost 
;^26  and  sold  for  ^6.     A  complete  copy  of  Matteo 
Bandello's    "Novelle,"    the   three   parts,   1554-73, 
which  cost  ^30,  only  realized  ^5  7s.  6d.     A  perfect 
copy  of  the  extremely  rare  work  by  Thomas  Bentley , 
"The  Monument  of  [Matrons,"  1582,  fell  from  /eS  to 
^18  5s.;  a  large  paper   copy   of  Richard  Blome's 
"Gentleman's    Recreation,"    1686,    experienced   a 
drop  from  ^14  los.  to  ^9;  the  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Bellenden's  Scotch  translation  of  Boetheus's 
Latin  History,  Edinburgh,  1536,  sold  at  exactly  the 
same  price  paid  for  it  by  Lord  Ashburnham,  viz., 
^58;  the  extensive  series  of  "Chronicles  and  Me- 
morials of  Great    Britain   and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  108  volumes  in  all,  cost  ;i^49, 
and  realized  £2^.     The  few  Elzevirs  collected  by 
the  Earl  came  out  badly,  e.  g.,  the  Cicero  "Opera," 
1642,  in  ten  volumes,  bound  by  Roger  Payne,  which 
cost  twenty  guineas,   realized  three  guineas.     The 
very   rare   vellum    copy  of    "Dante,"    printed   by 
Paganini,  1515,  declined  from   ^30  to  ^^4  14s.;  the 
extremely  rare  vellum  copy  of  Fraire  Antoine  du 
Saix'   "Lesperon  de  Discipline,"   Geneva,  1532,  an 
immaculate  copy,  dropped  from  ^240  to  ^190;  Du 
Pommerard's  "Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age,"  the  five 
volumes,  Paris,  1838-46,  from  ^65  to  ^50;  two  im- 
perfect copies  of  Fabyan's  "Chronicle,"   1516,  to- 
gether costing  ^47   IDS.,  realized  ^25  5s,;  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  1570,  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  greatest   falls  of  all — it   cost 
;i^i52  and  only  fetched  ^10  15s. ,   a  sufficient  proof 
that  collectors  want  first  and  only  first  editions;  and 
lastly  the  vellum  copy  of  Froissart' s  "Chroniques," 
the  three  parts  printed  by  Verard,  dropped  from 
/260  to  ;{;i90. 

I  have  included  only  the  more  important  articles 
which  have  declined  in  value  'since  the  late  Earl 
purchased  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
books  which  have  not  maintained  their  hold  on  col- 


lectors' fancy,  and  were  bought  apparently  at  times 
when  their  market  value  was  at  its  highest.  Not  a 
few,  indeed,  were  books  of  reference  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  have  been  either  super- 
seded, or  are  no  longer  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
every  well-selected  private  library.  They  do  not 
much  affect  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  books 
and  his  unique  "luck"  as  a  book  buyer. 

— W.  Roberts,  in  Fortnightly  Revieiv. 


The  First  ''Josephus." 

In  r<?  the  first  edition  of  "Josephus"  mentioned 
in  Book-Lover  No.  2,  page  139,  the  date  of  1470 
is  given  by  Adam  Clarke  in  his  "Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, Manchester,  1803."  The  title  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Josephi  Antiquitatum  libri  xx  et  de  Bello 
Judaico  libri  vii,  e  graeco  latine  redditi,  interpre- 
tibus  Rufino  et  Epiphanio,  August.  Vindel,  fol. 
1470,  2  vol.  The  first  Latin  edition,  printed  in 
Gothic  letters,  two  columns." 

"De  Bello  Judaico  libri  vii,  ex  recognitione  Bapt. 
Platynse.  Rom.  Am.  Pannartz  in  domo  Petro  de 
Maximis.     1475.     fol.     A  beautiful  book." 

"Opera  per  Rufinum  et  Epiphanium  ex  recen- 
sione  Ludov.  Cendrati.  Veronae.  Petrus  Maufer. 
1480.  fol.  II.  This  wise  editor  thought  that  the 
Latin  was  the  original  and  that  the  Greek  was  a 
translation  from  it!" 

"While  at  Rome  he  translated  (A.  D.  71)  his 
history  into  Greek  which  he  had  before  written  in 
Syriak."     Clarke,  v.  4.  p.  173. 

I  have  also  the  following  book  plate: 

"If  thou  art  borrowed  by  a  friend 

Right  welcome  shall  he  be, 
To  read,  to  study — not  to  lend, 

But  to  return  to  me. 
Not,  that  imparted  knowledge  doth 

Diminish  learning's  store; 
But  BOOKS  I  find  if  often  lent. 

Return  to  me  no  more.  " 

"Read  slowly,  pause  frequently,  think  seriously, 
keep  cleanly,  return  duly  with  the  corners  of  the 
leaves  not  turned  down.  John  Kern,  Jr." 

— T,  L.  Bradford,  Librarian  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catch  the  Spirit  ? 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  in  London  of  a  liter- 
ary aspirant  who  recently  offered  a  sonnet  to  an 
editor  with  the  accompanying  message:  "I  have 
tried  to  catch  the  Greek  spirit;  pay  me  as  liberally 
as  you  can." 
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King  Edward's  Book  Treasures. 

Books  from  the  libraries  of  kings  and  queens  are 
chiefly  treasured  to-day  because  of  the  beauty  of 
their  bindings,  for  their  contents  are  generally 
worthless,  in  a  literary  way,  while  their  coverings 
are  of  the  most  precious  character  conceivable.  This 
has  long  been  notorious.  When  ducal  libraries, 
like  the  Sunderland,  came  upon  the  market  they 
brought  forward  hundreds  of  beautiful  volumes 
bearing  royal  arms,  but  valueless  as  literature.  The 
library  of  Edward  VII.,  which  contains  a  little  over 
100,000  books,  includes,  however,  a  large  number 
of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  volumes  known  to 
bibliographers.  This  is  somewhat  astonishing, 
perhaps,  as  one  would  expect  little  in  a  bookish 
way  from  England's  present  king,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chief  treasures  in  his  collection  were 
selected  many  years  ago  and  were  found  in  a  seldom- 
visited  part  of  Hampton  Court  in  William  IV. 's 
reign.  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  took  an  interest 
in  the  books  thus  discovered  and  added  largely  to 
the  collection,  which  has  now  for  thirty-one  years 
had  a  regular  librarian,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard  R. 
Holmes. 

Of  books  possessing  personal  interest  there  are 
many  in  the  library,  including  the  New  Testament 
which  Charles  I.  carried  to  the  scaffold  and  his  copy 
of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
containing  the  inscription  "Dum  Spiro,  spero,'' 
which  he  also  wrote  in  Prynne's  "Life  of  Laud," 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  More 
important,  however,  are  the  early  printed  books, 
some  of  which  outrank  all  other  copies  in  existence. 

First  among  these  comes  the  Metz  Psalter  of 
1457,  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date,  the  first 
example  of  printing  in  colors,  and  the  finest  work 
ever  produced  by  typography.  This  large  and 
sumptuous  volume,  magnificently  printed  on  pure 
vellum  by  John  Faust  and  Peter  Schoeffer  for  the 
use  of  a  church  in  Metz,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
nine  copies  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Only 
twelve  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  book, 
printed  two  years  later,  are  now  known,  and  as 
only  one  has  been  sold  in  recent  years,  bringing 
;^4,950,  the  largest  price  ever  paid  publicly  for  a 
printed  book,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  Psalter  of  1457.  It  would  probably  fetch  an 
enormous  sum,  though  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
its  being  for  sale,  all  the  other  copies  extant  being 
in  public  museums.  The  late  queen  loaned  this 
precious  volume  in  1877  to  be  shown  at  the  Caxton 
exhibition  in  London.  The  Psalterium  was  used  at 
a  more  remote  period  than  any  other  book  for  re- 
ligious celebration,  as  a  book  of  hymns,  chanted  in 


sections  appropriate  to  daily  and  festival  service. 
It  was  corrected  by  St.  Jerome,  with  a  view  to  li- 
turgical use,  and  was  often  copied  in  manuscript  for 
that  purpose.  The  Psalter  of  1457  was  printed 
from  one  of  these  copies.  Kerney  thought  that 
Faust  and  Schoeffer  printed  only  fifteen  examples  of 
the  edition  of  1457  and  the  same  number  of  that  of 
1459.  Of  these  only  twenty-one  copies  have  sur- 
vived— nine  of  the  first  and  twelve  of  the  second. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  library  comes  the 
second  book  printed  by  William  Caxton  at  his  first 
press  at  Bruges.  It  is  the  "Recueil  les  Histoiresde 
Troye,"  by  Raoul  Lefebvre,  and  this  is  one  of  three 
perfect  copies  now  extant.  Caxton  had  translated 
this  for  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  in  1471, 
and  about  three  years  later  printed  his  version,  call- 
ing it  the  "Recuyell  of  the  History es  of  Troye." 
Of  this  book,  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language,  the  only  perfect  copy  existing  sold  for 
^1,820  in  1885.  About  1475  Caxton  printed  an 
edition  of  the  same  book  in  French,  the  first  book 
printed  in  that  language.  The  value  of  the  King's 
copy  is  great,  Ashburnham's  copy  selling  as  high 
as  ^600  in  1897,  though  it  lacked  thirty-three 
leaves. 

The  collection  contains  four  other  examples  of 
the  art  of  England's  prototypographer,  one  of  them 
being,  however,  only  a  fragment.  The  most  valu- 
able of  the  four  is  "The  Fables  of  ^sop,  of  Avain, 
of  Alfonse,  and  of  Poge,  the  Florentine,"  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1484  at  Westminster.  This  copy  con- 
tains a  woodcut,  which  is  in  no  other  example  of 
the  book.  "The  Life  of  the  Noble  and  Christian 
Prince  Charles  the  Great,"  1485,  is  represented  by  a 
fragment,  but  this  fragment  is  precious  when  one 
considers  that  only  one  perfect  copy  is  known,  the 
Harley,  West  &  Ratcliffe  copy,  purchased  by  George 
III.  in  1776  (a  year  not  usually  associated  with 
book  buying)  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  royal  copy  of  Caxton's  "Doctrinal  of  Sapi- 
ence," printed  about  1489,  is  on  vellum,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  believed  to  be  the  only  copy  on  vel- 
lum issued  by  the  first  of  English  printers.  A  copy 
of  the  "Speculum  Yhx  Christi,"  1488,  also  vellum- 
printed,  was  discovered  in  the  .seventies,  however, 
and  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  The  king's 
copy  is  still  unique  in  one  particular;  all  the  paper 
copies  end  on  signature  "h,"  but  this  has  three  ad- 
ditional leaves  on  "The  negligences  happing  in  the 
Mas.se."  It  was  presented  to  George  III.  by  Jacob 
Bryant,  but  did  not  accompany  the  royal  library 
when  made  over  to  the  nation  by  George  IV.  It 
cost  Bryant,  more  than  a  century  ago,  four  guineas. 
As  only  three  copies  approaching  completeness  can 
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now  be  traced,  this  unique  example  is  a  great  trea- 
sure. Ashburnham's,  on  paper  and  lacking  the  first 
and  last  leaves,  sold  for  /66o  in  1897. 

The  other  Caxton  is  "The  Fayts  of  Arms  and  of 
Chivalry  of  Christine  de  Pisan,"  1489,  which  is  not 
as  rare  as  most  of  the  productions  of  this  press.  Six 
copies  were  shown  at  the  Caxton  exhibition.  The 
only  copy  in  this  country,  it  is  thought,  is  S.  Whit- 
ney Phoenix's,  now  in  the  library  of  Columbia 
university.  The  fine  copy  once  belonging  to  Mario, 
the  tenor,  is  in  the  magnificent  library  formed  by 
Henry  Huth,  the  great  English  collector  of  the 
'6o's  and  '70's,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Alfred  H.  Huth.  It  was  purchased  for  £2^  in 
1862  at  Count  Libri's  last  sale.  That  is  the  record 
price  for  the  book,  but  a  fine  copy  would  bring 
much  more  to-day.  None  has  been  sold,  however, 
since  1885,  and  the  copy  disposed  of  then  was  im- 
perfect. 

With  the  exception  of  these  important  volumes, 
the  library  of  Edward  VII.  is  miscellaneous  in 
character.  There  are  few  novels  and  little  poetry  in 
it. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Source  of  '^Enoch  Arden/* 

Editor  Book-Lover. 

Dkar  Sir: — There  is  a  short  story  in  prose,  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  "Cranford"  has  become  so 
popular  of  late.  With  several  other  tales  it  was 
published  in  book  form  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  in  i860,  and  the  book  takes  its  title  from 
the  first  story —  'Right  at  Last."  These  stories  had 
appeared  previously  in  Household  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round  and  were  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Dickens. 

The  story  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  entitled — "The  Manchester  Marriage,"  and  was 
probably  written  many  years  previous  to  "Home- 
ward Bound"  by  Miss  Proctor.  It  is  apparently 
the  foundation  of  that  poem,  and  of  "Enoch  Arden." 
Miss  Proctor,  without  any  thought  of  plagiarism, 
may  have  turned  the  story  into  verse,  which  ap- 
pears more  probable  as  she  was  a  contributor  to  the 
above  mentioned  publications.  Having  read  the  ar- 
ticle on  an  "Illustrious  Plagiarist"  in  the  |JBook- 
LovER,  page  374,  I  send  this  information  that'you 
may  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  consider  best. 

Respectfully, 

S.  H.  R.  Capen. 
907  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Early   Spanish-American  Printing. 

Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  contributed 
to  its  transactions  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Green,  LL.D.,  on  early  Mexican  printing 
and  printers,  fifty  copies  of  which  have  been  .-truck 
off  separately  for  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Club  of  Odd  Volumes.  The  inspection  of  this  in- 
teresting little  brochure  has  suggested  to  the  present 
writer  some  observations  on  remarkable  examples 
of  early  Spanish-American  printing  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  well  as  on  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  Mr.  Winship's  own  subject  upon  which  he  has 
not  touched.  One  of  these  is  of  great  importance, 
the  question  what  actually  was  the  first  Mexican, 
and  by  consequence  the  first  American,  printed 
book. 

So  unsatisfactory  are  the  beginnings  of  New 
World  typography  that  the  book  to  which  preced- 
ence is  usually  assigned  can,  for  the  present,  only 
be  proved  to  exist  in  a  record  of  the  title-page; 
while  one  to  which  the  late  Seiior  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
whose  comprehensive  treatise,  a  model  of  diligent 
research,  is  almost  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Mexi- 
can bibliography,  seems  disposed  to  accord  the 
honor,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  at  all.  Its 
former  existence  and  its  priority  are  indeed  vouched 
for  by  an  archbishop,  an  honest  witness  without 
doubt,  but  who  did  not  himself  come  into  existence 
until  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  alleged  publica- 
tion. Davila  Padilla,  Archbishop  of  St.  Domingo 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
expressly  declares  that  the  first  book  printed  in 
Mexico  was  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  "Spiritual 
Ladder"  of  St.  John  Climacus,  made  in  New  Spain 
by  Fray  Juan  de  Estrada,  and  published  in  1532. 
Seiior  Icazbalceta  points  out  that  this  date  is  im- 
possible, he  having  himself  demonstrated  that  type 
cannot  have  been  imported  into  Mexico  before  1536, 
nor  the  book  printed  before  1537,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  two  years  earlier  than  the  first  which  he 
is  able  to  describe.  His  principal  grounds  for  ac- 
cepting this  date  appear  to  be  the  high  character  of 
the  archbishop,  and  his  special  opportunities  for 
obtaining  information  through  his  connection  with 
the  religious  order  to  which  Estrada  belonged. 
This  we  allow,  but  the  probability  of  error  after  the 
lapse  of  a  generation  is  in  our  opinion  much  too 
considerable  to  justify  the  conferring  of  such  an 
honor  upon  a  book  whose  very  existence  is  matter 
of  hearsay.  Granting  this  existence,  who  can  say 
that  the  book  may  not  have  been  printed  in  Spain, 
and  merely  imported  into  Mexico? 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Mexican  origin 
of  the  book  of  1539,  while  at  the  same  time  a  strict 
application  of  the  rule  de  non  existentibus  et  de  7ion 
apparentibus  would  wipe  it  out  of  the  competition. 
The  inestimable  little  volume,  in  truth,  is  precisely 
in  the  position  of  the  imperial  author's 

Tract  on  worming  dogs, 
Whereof  the  name,  in  sundry  catalogues, 
Is  extant  yet. 
For  the  "Breve  y  mas  compendiosa  doctrina  Chris- 
tiana  en  lengua   Mexicana  y  Castellana,  impressa 
por  mandado  del  senor  don  Fray  Juan  de  Zumar- 
raga,  primer  obispo  desta  gran  ciudad  de  Tenuchtit- 
lan,  Mexico  desta  nueva  Espaiia,  en  casa  de  Juan 
Cromberger,  1539,"  is  not  now  accessible:  although 
the  title  is  given  in  the  Cartas  de  Indias,  Madrid, 
1577,  with   such   minuteness  as  to  prove  that    the 
copyist  had  an  original  before  him.     But  what  if  it 
were  merely  a  title-page?     The  book,  at  all  events, 
cannot  now  be  traced,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
clue  to  any  past  or  present  possessor. 

The  second  book  known  to  have  issued  from  the 
Mexican  press,  a  "Manual  de  Adultos"  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  natives,  printed  in  1540,  writhes  in 
the  very  jaws  of  annihilation,  but  still  survives  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  three  leaves,  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Seiior  Pascual  de  Gayangos;  preserved, 
we  may  trust,  by  his  heirs,  and  visible  in  the  guise 
of  a  fac  simile  in  the  late  Seiior  Icazbalceta's  stand- 
ard bibliography.  We  have  said  at  least  three 
leaves,  for  Icazbalceta  has  another  curious  problem 
to  discuss,  whether  two  more  leaves  containing 
Pope  Paul  III. 's  bull  of  June,  1537,  on  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Indians,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fragment  of  this  manual.  They  state  themselves  to 
belong  to  some  manual,  and  their  typography 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Mexican  "Manual  de 
Adultos."  This  argument  is  not  quite  decisive, 
since  the  Mexican  printing-house  was  an  oflfshoot  of 
Cromberger' s  at  Seville,  and  the  types  may  have 
been  identical.  The  probability,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  bull  really  is  a  portion  of  a 
Mexican  edition  of  the  manual.  Another  question, 
however,  may  readily  occur:  was  this  really  the  first 
Mexican  edition  of  the  bull  itself?  This  was  issued 
in  1537,  while  the  manual  of  which  iit  is  supposed 
to  form  a  portion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  printed  in 
1540.  It  embodies  Papal  decisions  on  "points  mo- 
mentous to  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  and  must  have 
been  brought  to  their  notice  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  What  machinery  was  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose? Was  it  exported  ready  printed,  or  meiely 
transcribed  on  its  arrival?  or  may  it  not  rather  have 
been  put  into  type  in  Mexico?     In  the  latter  case  it 


must  in  all  probability  have  been  printed  in  1538,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  the  earliest  American 
printed  document,  unless,  which  is  in  no  respect 
improbable,  some  other  Papal  or  official  broadside 
had  preceded  it.  The  presumption  would  have 
seemed  very  strong  in  favor  of  some  such  prototypic 
publication,  save  for  one  consideration,  the  scarcity 
of  paper,  all  of  which  had  to  be  imported.  The 
problem  opens  as  fine  a  field  as  the  Columbus  letters 
for  the  skill  of  the  fabricator;  should  a  forgery  be 
attempted,  the  quality  of  the  paper  will  probably 
prove  the  vulnerable  point. 

The  next  specimen  of  the  Mexican  press  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  narrative  of  the  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Guatamala  in  1541:  "Relacion 
d'l  espatable  terremoto  q  agora  nuevamente  ha 
acontecido  en  la  cibdad  d'  Guatimala.  Impressa 
en  la  gra  cibdad  d'  Mexico  en  casa  de  Jua  Crom- 
berger, 1541."  It  is  a  black-letter  tract  of  four 
leaves,  which  certainly  existed  in  Madrid  when 
Icazbalceta's  bibliography  was  published  in  1886, 
the  notice  of  the  only  known  copy  having  been 
communicated  to  him  from  Madrid  by  Seiior  Gon- 
zalez de  Vera.  The  possessor,  however,  is  not  in- 
dicated. Should  it  be  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid,  or  any  other  public  library,  this  institution 
may  boast  of  possessing  what  is  practically,  until 
the  "Doctrina  Christiana"  is  re-discovered  or  the 
"Manual"  re-integrated,  the  first  existing  and 
perfect  book  printed  in  the  New  World. 

Not  more  than  three  American  books,  then,  can 
at  present  be  proved  to  have  preceded  Bishop 
Zumarraga's  "Doctrina  breve  muy  provechosa 
de  las  cosas  que  pertenecen  a  la  fe  catolica  y  a 
nuestra  cristiandad,"  etc.,  Mexico,  1543.  One  of 
these  is  a  fragment,  another  is  not  producible,  and 
the  present  locality  of  the  third  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  British  Museum,  then,  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  ability  to  exhibit,  in  the  King's  Li- 
brary, the  fourth  book  printed  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, as  the  earliest  at  all  likely  to  be  seen. 
Though  so  precious  for  its  antiquity,  the  "Doctrina" 
is  less  rare  than  many  Mexican  books  of  more  re- 
cent date.  Seiior  Icazbalceta,  who  himself  pos- 
sessed a  copy,  knew  of  seven  or  eight  more.  The 
Museum  copy,  nevertheless,  brought  S05  thalers  at 
the  Andrade  sale  in  1869,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Watts, 
then  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  who  acquired  it  for 
the  nation,  found  it  necessary  to  advance  the  origi- 
nal commission. 

Mr.  Winsliip  mentions  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  subsequent  productions  of  the  early 
Mexican  press,  but  does  not  include  one  which,  after 
the  very  earliest,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
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an}':  the  "Ordinarium  sacri  ordinis  liaeremitarum 
sancti  Augustini  episcopi  &  regnlaris  observantitc," 
Mexici,  1556,  printed  by  Joannes  Paulus  Brissensis, 
the  successor  of  Cromberger,  the  first  Mexican 
printer.  No  more  than  three  copies  of  this  book 
are  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Museum;  but  its 
special  interest  is  not  its  rarity,  in  which  it  is  ri- 
valled by  many  other  Mexican  books,  but  the  fact 
of  its  containing  the  first  music  ever  printed  in  the 
New  World.  Musical  notes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  text,  and  the  last  nine  leaves  are,  but 
for  the  accompanying  words,  entirely  occupied  by 
music,  thus  defined  in  the  book  itself:  "Sequuntur," 
it  is  said,  "intonationes  tam  ad  matutinas  quam 
vesperas,  et  completorium,  et  benedictionum.  Et 
tonus  Evangeliorum,  Prophetiarum.  Et  lectionis 
refectorii,  &  capitulorum:  et  orationum:  ta  ad 
missam,  vesperas,  &  matutinas,  quam  ad  horas." 
The  rarity  of  this  book  made  it  an  object  of  keen 
competition  at  the  Ramirez  sale  (1880),  when  it  was 
stated  to  be  unique.  It  then  brought  ^76;  but  its 
greatest  claim  to  bibliographical  distinction  as  the 
first  example  of  music-printing  in  America  seems  to 
have  escaped  attention  on  that  occasion,  nor  is  it 
remarked  by  Sefior  Icazbalceta  himself.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  first  recognized  by  the  present 
writer,  who,  on  the  book  coming  again  to  the  ham- 
mer at  the  first  heredia  sale  in  1891,  made  a  deter- 
mined efibrt  to  acquire  it  for  the  Museum,  and  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  it  for  about  the  same  price  as 
it  had  brought  at  the  Ramirez  auction.  In  igno- 
rance of  its  existence,  the  first  publication  of  music 
in  the  New  World  has  been  stated  to  havej  taken 
place  about  thirty  years  afterwards. 

Among  the  Mexican  printers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Winship  is  Antonio  Ricardo(Ricciardi?),  an  Italian, 
who  began  to  print  at  Mexico  in  1577,  but  whose 
glory  it  is  to  have  been  the  first  printer  in  South 
America,  having  removed  to  Lima  in  1579,  and 
printed  there,  in  1584,  the  first  South  American 
book.  As  Mr.  Winship  has  been  unable  to  procure 
any  good  account  of  the  early  Peruvian  books,  we 
will  describe  the  first  three  from  the  copies  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  title-page  of  the  first  is 
wanting  in  the  Museum  copy;  it  reads,  however, 
"Doctrina  Cristiana  en  Quichua  y  Aymara. "  The 
colophon  has  "Impresso  en  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes 
[Lima]  por  Antonio  Ricardo,  primero  Impressor  en 
estos  Reynos  del  Piru.  Ano  de  M.D.LXXXIII," 
The  second  is  a  "Confessionario  para  los  curas  de 
Indios:  con  la  instrucion  contra  sus  ritos,  etc. 
Compuesto  y  traduzido  en  las  lenguas  Quichua  y 
Aymara.  Por  Autoridad  del  Concilio  Provincial  de 
Lima,  del  ano  de  1583.     Impresso  en  la  Ciudad  de 


los  Reyes  por  Antonio  Ricardo  primero  Impressor 
en  estos  reynos  del  Piru.  Ano  de  MDLXXXV." 
The  third  is  "Tercero  Cathecismo  y  exposicion  de 
la  Doctrina  Christiana,  por  Sermones":  with  the 
same  imprint  as  the  last.  By  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune,  these  books  had  been  bound 
together  in  one  cover,  and,  being  regarded  as  a 
single  book,  came  simultaneously  in  1891  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum,  which  thus  ac- 
quired at  a  stroke  the  first  three  typographical  pro- 
ductions of  South  America,  though  it  wants,  and 
probably  always  will  want,  the  corresponding  three 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Winship's  remark  that  he  has  as  yet  been  un- 
able to  secure  any  good  account  of  the  works  issued 
from  the  press  of  Ricardo,  or  from  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  southern  continent,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  Senor  J.  T.  Medina's 
"La  Imprenta  en  Lima,"  Santiago,  1890,  which 
contains  the  titles,  frequently,  no  doubt,  brief,  un- 
accompanied by  the  printer's  name,  and  descriptive 
of  books  not  seen  by  Setlor  Medina  himself,  of 
1,155  books  printed  at  Lima  between  1584  and  1810. 
Mr.  Winship's  unacquaintance  with  Sefior  Medina's 
labors  is  no  doubt  owing  to  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  miniature  bibliography  having 
been  printed.  The  author,  who  is  inferior  to  no 
living  bibliographer  in  industry  and  accuracy,  needs 
nothing  but  encouragement  to  produce  bibliogra- 
phies of  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  indeed  all  Spanish- 
American  literatures,  upon  the  colossal  scale  of  the 
Argentine  and  Paraguayan  bibliography  he  has  al- 
ready brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo 
de  La  Plata,  an  institution  unique  in  the  South 
American  world. 

We  may  conclude  the  subject  of  early  Spanish- 
American  literature  in  the  Museum  by  a  brief  notice 
of  two  particularly  interesting  classes  of  books. 
One  of  those  representing  the  primitive  typography 
of  Paraguay  while  Paraguay  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  Jesuits;  and  bibliographically  remarkable,  not 
onl}^  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity  and  as  the 
earliest  printed  monuments  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, but  from  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  typo- 
graphical execution.  So  blurred  is  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  confidently  stated  to  have  been 
printed  from  wooden  types;  documentary  evidence, 
however,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  experts  in  type- 
founding,  determines  them  to  have  been  made  of 
tin;  the  importation  of  types  properly  alloyed  having 
no  doubt  been  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  government.  In  his  Paraguayan  bibliography 
Seiior  Medina  enumerates  seven  of  these  remarkable 
productions,    four  of  which    are  in     the  Museum: 
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Nieremburg.  "On  the  difference  between  things 
temporal  and  eternal,"  translated  into  Guarani  by 
Father  Jose  Serrano.  En  las  Dodrinas,  1701. 

"Liturgical  Manual  in  Guarani."     Loreto,  1721. 

*"Ruiz  deMontoya."  Vocabulario  de  la  Lengua 
Guarani.     Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  1722. 

*  "Ruiz  de  Montoya."  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Guarani.     Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  1724. 

*"Yapuguai."  Catecismo  | in  Guarani].  Santa 
Maria  la  Mayor,  1724. 

"Yapuguai.''  Sermones  y  Exemplos  [in  Guarani]. 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  1727. 

*  "Antequera  y  Castro."  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Paraguay.     San  Francisco  Xavier,  1727. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  the  Museum; 
and  the  Museum's  copy  of  the  Letter  is  unique.  A 
greater  curiosity  than  any  of  these  printed  books 
exists  in  the  shape  of  "a  fragment  of  a  Guarani 
catechism  and  syllabary,  consisting  of  two  wooden 
leaves  paginated  4  and  13,  on  which  characters  are 
cut  in  relief  precisely  as  in  Chinese  stereotypic  block- 
printing."  This  reversion  to  primitive  xylography 
is  in  the  possession  of  Senor  Lamas,  an  Argentine 
gentleman. 

Another  very  interesting  group  of  early  South 
American  books  are  the  four  printed  at,  or  at  least 
bearing  the  imprint  of,  Juli,  a  mission  station  in  the 
Andes,  on  the  brink  of  Lake  Titicaca,  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  a  printing-press  was  actually  carried  up 
so  high,  or  whether  the  books  were  not  rather 
printed  at  Lima,  and  forwarded  to  Juli;  all,  how- 
ever, bear  the  imprint  of  the  little  missionary  station, 
and  date  from  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  All  four  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
One,  the  "Life  and  Miracles  of  our  Lord,"  by 
Alonzo  de  Villegas,  translated  into  Aymara  and 
"accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  "  by 
Father  Ludovico  Bertonio,  and  containing  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  Aymara  text  (Juli,  1612),  enjoys  a 
distinction  rare  among  books,  in  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  sonnet: 

Screened  in  the  shadows  Cordilleras  fling, 

Where  straining   breast   scarce   heaves,     and 

straining  eye 
Sees  nought  'twixt  lifted  sight  and  silent  sky, 

Save  the  huge  condor  hung  on  heavy  wing; 

Small  skill,  great  love,    there  made  ine,  light  to 
bring 
Where,  sunk  beneath  the  mountain  far  as  I 
Had  birth  aloft,  the  Indian's  misery 

Plied  toil  unblest  for  Europe's  profiting. 

The  silver  that  his  labor  sunward  drew 

Now  buys  me,  haply,  in  this  foreign  mart, 
Where  Love  and  Skill  and  Labor  bartered  are. 

And  it  and  I  have  interchanged  our  part; 
Homeward  it  journeys  to  remote  Peru, 
Leaving  me  here  beneath  the  Northern  Star. 

— R.  Garnett. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  books  that  ever  was 
written  by  an  adept  in  the  art  of  unravelling  mystery 
was  seen  in  a  London  sale  room  a  month  or  two 
ago.  It  sold  for  ten  shillings,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  worth  mentioning  from  a  merchantable  point  of 
view,  albeit  it  was  cheap  at  the  money.  It  is  known 
as  "Hermippus  Redivivius,  or  the  Sage's  Triumph 
over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave' ' ;  the  author,  one  Hans 
Heinrich  Cohausen,  it  seems,  for  no  name  is  given  on 
the  treatise,  a  physician  born  at  Heidelsheim  in 
1665,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  die,  in  spite  of  his 
theory,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Had  he  not  been  knocked  down  by  a  cart  at 
Miinster,  he  ought  to  have  been  living  still,  for  the 
method  of  prolonging  the  vigor  and  life  of  man  as 
laid  down  by  this  sage  makes  it  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  do — on  paper — that  no  one  who  follows 
it  can  possibly  shuffle  oflF  this  mortal  coil  in  a  nat- 
ural way  till  he  is  as  old  as  Methuselah. 

Cohausen  in  his  search  for  the  elixir  had  come 
across  an  inscription  on  an  old  monument  which  set 
forth  that  Lucius  Clodius  Hermippus,  whose  re- 
mains were  entombed  below,  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  and  five  days,  "anhelitu 
puerorum,"  i  e.,  by  imbibing  the  breath  of  young 
boys,  and  his  treatise  is  written  to  prove  that  this  is 
no  fanciful  inscription,  but  conveys  the  sober  truth. 
On  paper,  as  we  have  said,  he  proves  his  case  up  to 
the  hilt,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Miinster 
vehicle  deprived  him  of  life  just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  was  beginning  to  become  interesting. 
Hermippus  is  dead,  it  is  true,  and  he  died  young, 
but  that  was  because  he  did  not  know  the  whole 
truth — he  was  but  a  pioneer  whom  an  accident  foiled. 

At  the  same  sale,  another  book  of  a  most  remark- 
able character  sold  for  six  shillings.  In  these  days 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  almost  cur  first 
cousins,  no  one  cau  avoid  looking  into  "The  Dis- 
covery of  a  New  World;  or  a  discourse  tending  to 
prove  that  'tis  probable  there  may  be  another  habi- 
table world  in  the  Moon;  with  a  discourse  of  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  thither."  This  treatise  was 
written  by  the  learned  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  th^  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  It  is  crammed  with  in- 
genious suggestions  for  reaching  the  moon,  and 
one-half  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  demolishing 
the  probable  objections  of  skeptics.  The  way  in 
which  the  Bishop  combats  and  parries  each  dif- 
ficulty he  summons  up  is  amusing,  and  had  his 
philosophy  been  only  as  rational  as  his  learning  was 
profound,  the  moon  would  by  this  time  have  been 
annexed  and  incorporated  in  the  British  Empire. 
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It  was  perhaps  this  dream  of  the  erudite  Wilkins 
that  prompted  M.  Nicollet,  the  French  astronomer, 
to  write  his  book  entitled  "Great  Astronomical  Dis- 
coveries at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  which  he 
describes  with  great  minuteness  how  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  discovered  men,  animals,  and  even 
butterflies  in  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  his  gigantic 
telescope.  This  was  only  in  1836,  but  so  great  was 
the  sensation  caused  by  M.  Nicollet's  announcement 
that  even  savants  were  taken  in  and  done  for.  The 
fact  was  that  M.  Nicollet  had  a  rival  in  astronomical 
research,  M.  Arago,  whom  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  suppress,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  celebrated 
bibliographer  thought  it  necessary  to  suppress  his 
hated  rivals  by  a  glowing  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  forgotten  library  in  Kamschatka,  which,  with- 
out thought,  they  copied  with  approval;  names  of 
imaginary  books  and  all.  M.  Arago  tumbled  into 
the  carefully  prepared  bog  and  was  sucked  in,  to 
rise  no  more,  M.  Nicollet  the  while  rejoicing  in  his 
hoax. 

And  so  we  might  continue  ad  infinihitn  discours- 
ing of  books  that  few  know  anything  about,  because 
they  are,  from  the  cardinal  point  of  view,  beneath 
the  notice  of  luxurious  buyers,  and  sell,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  trifle.  But  properly  to  appreciate  books  like 
these  you  must  know  something  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written  and  some- 
thing also  of  those  who  wrote  them.  The  name  of 
the  printer  is  of  no  importance,  and  when  he  was 
born,  and  whether  married  or  no,  a  matter  of  su- 
preme indifference.  It  is  curious  that  the  modern 
bibliophile  should  often  measure  his  books  and 
sometimes  know  nothing  of  them;  that  he  should 
concentrate  his  whole  industry  on  externals;  that  he 
should  frequently  pay  enormous  sums  to  prove  his 
interest  in  some  distinction  without  a  difference, 
when  he  might  for  a  comparative  trifle  surround 
himself  with  hundreds  of  volumes  that  would  inter- 
est him  for  a  lifetime.  Of  all  things  that  man  can 
collect,  books  are,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest,  and 
the  better  the  book  the  cheaper  it  is  to  buy,  provided 
he  have  but  the  common  sense  to  look  on  the  text 
rather  than  upon  the  edition  or  the  binding. 

But  the  collector  of  books  will  not,  as  a  rule,  do 
this.  The  records  of  past  sales  show  conclusively 
that  scarcity,  binding,  and  immaculate  condition 
are  the  three  prime  factors  that  attract  nearly  every 
bookman  who  has  money  enough  to  be  under  no 
necessity  of  saving  a  part  of  it.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  an  investment,  it  may  possibly  pay  to  ac- 
cumulate the  aristocrats  of  the  shelf,  though  the 
point  is  very  doubtful,  for  interest  on  capital  ac- 
cumulates with  fearful  rapidity,  and  the  book  that 


cost  ^100  ten  years  ago  must  be  worth  in  the  open 
market  nearly  as  much  again  now,  else  is  the  in- 
vestment vain.  That  very  rare  books  or  excep- 
tional copies  of  some  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances are  common  enough,  have  their  merits,  we 
dispute  not  at  all.  Each  man  has  in  the  past 
ground  his  own  axe  in  his  own  way  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do  so.  But  that  he  should  grind 
large  axes  only — that  is  the  enigma.  It  almost 
looks  as  though  some  exceptional  genius,  to  whom 
all  will  listen,  would  have  to  rise  from  his  grave  to 
point  out  for  the  thousandth  time  that  much  can  be 
got  for  very  little  if  only  it  be  sought  for  and  under- 
stood aright. —  The  Coiuioisseur. 


George  Smith,  the  Publisher. 

The  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Smith  which  is  given  as  a  special  article  in 
Vol.  I.  of  the  recently  published  Supplement  to  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  contains  many 
particulars  about  him  which  are  not  generally 
known.  In  1853  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  to  Mr. 
Smith:  "I  hope  your  partner,  Mr.  King,  will  soon 
acquire  a  working  faculty,  and  leave  you  some 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  health.''  Mr. 
H.  S.  King  was  a  bookseller  of  Brighton,  whose 
business  was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  Treacher;  he 
continued  in  partnership  with  Mr,  Smith  until  1868, 
when  he  took  over  the  agency  and  banking  business, 
now  carried  on  under  the  well-known  name  of 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  in  Cornhill,  Mr.  Smith  re. 
moving  the  publishing  business  of  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.  to  Waterloo  Place.  In  1870  Mr.  Smith  became 
a  shipowner  and  underwriter  at  36  Fenchurch  Street, 
and  owned  many  fine  sailing  ships  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  A.  Bilborough;  and  when  he  resigned  in 
1879  he  still  retained  his  share  in  "Old  Kensington," 
one  of  his  ships,  which  he  had  christened  after  Miss 
Thackeray's  well-known  novel.  Other  commercial 
ventures  with  which  Mr.  Smith  identified  himself 
were  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  and  the  Apol- 
linaris  Company.  Happening  to  be  dining  with 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  1872,  his  attention  was  called  to 
a  specimen  of  natural  aerated  water  which  had  just 
been  brought  to  this  countr}-,  and  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  private  company  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  only  invested  a  few  thousands,  but  for  more 
than  twenty  years  they  yielded  him  an  increasingly 
large  income,  far  more  than  he  received  from  all 
his  other  enterprises,  and  in  1897  the  Apollinaris 
business  was  most  successfully  turned  into  a  public 
company. 

The  following  story  will  be  new  to   most  people: 
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Mr.  Geo.  Smith  and  Mr.  James  Payn. 

"Petty  recrimination  was  foreign  to  Smith's 
nature,  and  the  extreme  consideration  which  he 
paid  those  who  worked  with  him  in  mutual  sym- 
pathy is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  Payn 
himself  related  under  veiled  names  in  his  Xiterary 
Recollections.'  In  1880  Mr.  Shorthouse's  'John 
Inglesant'  was  offered  to  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and, 
by  Payn's  advice,  was  rejected.  It  was  accepted 
by  another  firm,  and  obtained  great  success.  A 
few  years  afterwards  a  gossiping  paragraph  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  reflecting  on  the  sagacity  of  Smith, 
Elder  &.  Co.  in  refusing  the  bock.  The  true  facts 
of  the  situation  had  entirely  passed  out  of  Payn's 
mind,  and  he  regarded  the  newspaper's  statement 
as  a  malicious  invention.  He  mentioned  his  inten- 
tion of  publicly  denying  it.  Smith  gently  advised 
him  against  such  a  course.  Payn  insisted  that  the 
remark  was  damaging  both  to  him  and  the  firm, 
and  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  uncorrected. 
Thereupon  Smith  quietly  pointed  out  to  Payn  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  and  called  attention  to  the 
letter  drafted  by  Payn  himself,  in  which  the  firm 
had  refused  to  undertake  '  John  Inglesant.'  Payn, 
in  reply,  expressed  his  admiration  of  Smith's  mag- 
nanimity in  forbearing,  at  the  time  that  the  work 
he  had  rejected  was  achieving  a  triumphant  circu- 
lation at  the  hands  of  another  firm,  to  complain  by 
a  single  word  of  his  want  of  foresight.  Smith 
merely  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  distress  Payn 
by  any  reference  to  the  matter,  and  should  never 
have  mentioned  it  had  not  Payn  taken  him  un- 
awares." 


Rondeau  of  Books. 

To  you,  my  books,  I  fondly  wend 
When  cares  assail,  or  troubles  tend 

To  gloom  the  mind.     When  sickness  broods, 
Or  pensiveness  afflicts  my  moods 
To  you  I  turn  for  quick  amend. 

With  closest  sympathy  you  send 
The  kindly  gift  of  words  to  bend 
The  thought  toward  restful  interludes — 
To  you,  my  books. 

To  you,  my  brooding,  burthened  friend. 
If  kindly  wish,  will  not  oflfend, 

I  would  suggest  these  best  of  goods, 
Which  morbid  self  so  oft  excludes. 
Indeed,  I  would  do  aught  but  lend 
To  you  my  books. 

— Ray  Clarke  Rose. 
June  26,  1901. 


The  Romance  of  a  Book-Shop. 

Little  Mazarin,  the  bookman,  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  ihis  dingy  shop,  cynically  regarding  the 
passing  show — the  outlook,  with  its  wheel-con- 
gested roadway;  its  endless  procession  of  scurrying 
pedestrians;  its  tempting  window  displays.  It  was 
in  little  Mazarin' s  heart  to  say  something  snappish 
about  this  much  ado  over  every  little  private  axe- 
grinding,  only  he  had  no  auditor,  and  he  never 
wasted  his  epigrams  on  the  empty  air. 

In  the  rushing  winter  time  people  did  not  loiter 
to  look  at  his  second-hand  books  as  respectfully  as 
their  merits  deserved.  They  spent  their  money 
along  senseless  lines.  Business  was  so  bad  that  he 
was  seriously  debating  with  himself  the  propriety 
of  turning  off  his  one  assistant. 

"Second-hand  Mazarin"  was  what  they  called  the 
little  man  on  the  avenue.  In  view  of  his  positive 
erudition  and  his  putative  wealth,  a  more  respectful 
title  might  have  been  found.  The  erudition  had 
been  his  always;  the  wealth  he  was  credited  with 
was  due  directly  to  the  dingy  little  shop  at  his  back. 
And  yet  little  Mazarin  was  not  happy.  His  was 
not  an  attractive  shop  on  the  exterior;  no  more  was 
he.  Both  were  small,  parchment-like  and  time- 
worn.     Both  possessed  vast  latent  possibilities. 

Standing  there,  casting  his  small,  shrewd  eyes 
now  up  the  avenue,  now  down  it,  always  at  the 
same  glittering  array  of  temptations  for  the  pockets 
of  the  brainless  throngs,  little  Mazarin  said  to  him- 
self . 

"It  would  be  a  piece  of  confounded  folly  to  keep 
that  fellow  on  during  such  a  slack  season." 

The  querulous  notes  of  a  [mandolin  had  floated 
out  to  him  from  the  rear  of  the  shop,  only  to  shiver 
and  die  among  the  more  robust  noises  of  the  street. 
The  sound  of  the  mandolin  had  brought  the  player 
into  his  master's  mind. 

"Poor  chap,  it  will  be  hard  lines.  Shall  I,  or, 
shall  I  not?" 

With  a  fine  sense  of  justice,  not  conspicuous  for 
its  trade-mark,  he  reminded  himself  of  a  recent 
transaction  in  second-hand  books  which  had  netted 
him  a  handsome  profit,  but  which  would  certainly 
have  fallen  through  had  it  not  been  for  the  superior 
tact  and  more  enduring  patience  of  the  clerk,  the 
mandolin  player.  It  was  bare  justice  to  the  boy  to 
balance  profit  and  loss.  During  the  rather  prolonged 
process  of  balancing  things,  little  Mazarin  kept  his 
black  skull  cap  rotating  violently.  His  withered 
face  indexed  his  mental  perturbation  as  plainly  as 
any  of  his  yellow  old  folios  indexed  their  contents. 
From  indecision  to  determination,  from  prudence  to 
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compassion,  he  vibrated  until,  with  a  sharp,  rising 
inflection,  he  projected  his  voice  toward  the  mando- 
lin player  : 

"Thornton,  I  wish  you'd  step' front." 
The  chattering  of  the  mandolin  was  instantly 
stilled,  and  the  next  [instant  there  stood  by  little 
Mazarines  side  a  figure  which  emphasized  every  one 
of  his  physical  peculiarities  by  the  sharpness  of 
contrast. 

Mazarin  was  old,  the  mandolin  player  was  young; 
Mazarin  was  crooked  and  yellow — his  assistant  was 
straight  as  a  young  forest  tree,  and  the  bloom  of 
perfect  health  was  on  his  cheeks;  Mazarin  was  ugly 
— his  clerk  was  a  distinctly  handsome  man,  with 
an  air  of  high  breeding  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
his  humble  occupation.  To  Mazarin' s  shrill  call  he 
returned  a  mellow: 
"Well,  sir?" 

"I  say,  Thornton,  howjong  have  you  been  with 
me  now?" 

"I  came  in  October,  sir." 

"Expecting  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  eh,  Thornton?" 
"Expecting  to  stay  as  long  as  circumstances  made 
it  necessary,  or  you  would  keep  me,  sir.'' 
Little  Mazarin  fidgeted  nervously. 
"Yes,  I  know;  yes,  but  Thornton,  it  looks  like  a 
ridiculous  waste  of  brains  and  strength  for  a  young 
fellow  like  you  to  remain  pottering  'round  among  a 
lot  of  musty  old  books.     This  shop  does  not  give 
one  active  man  enough  to  do;  now,  does  it?" 
"Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to  go  sir — " 
"I  did  not  say  I  wanted  you  to  go,  sir.     Don't 
be  so   infernally  quick  on  the  trigger,  Thornton. 
One  bad-tempered  man  is  enough  for  a  shop  of  this 
size,  and  I  have  copyrighted  that  one,  eh,  boy?" 

The  allusion  brought  timely  thoughts  of  the  big 
sale  with  it.  And  thoughts  of  the  big  sale  restored 
little  Mazarin  to  good  humor.  He  clapped  his 
clerk's  broad  chest  facetiously: 

"It's  so,  Thornton;  undeniably  so.  My  temper 
is  very  bad.  If  you  had  not  taken  that  dolt  off  my 
hands  the  other  day,  just  when  he  had  brought  me 
to  the  point  of  explosion,  with  his  impudent  deter- 
mination to  get  my  'Elzevirs'  at  one-fifth  their 
price,  either  he  or  I,  or  the  big  sale  would  have 
been  pulverized.'' 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  his  clerk  resumed  with 
cold  politeness,  "that  I  recrgnize  the  dullness  of 
the  times  in  your  line,  but  it  suits  me  so  well  to 
potter  'round  among  your  books  that,  if  you  con- 
sider my  services  worth  my  board  and  lodging,  we 
will  waive  the  wage  question.  But  if  Miss  Mazarin 
has  concluded  that  I  am  in  the  way,  I  had  better 
go." 


Little  Mazarin  bristled  consequentially: 
"Miss    Mazarin   is    my    daughter.     She    obeys 
orders;  she  does  not  come  to  conclusions." 

"Oh!"  said  Thornton,  dryly,  and  stood  silent, 
staring  gloomily  ahead  of  him. 

Mazarin  glanced  sideways  up  into  the  highbred 
face  of  his  clerk.  It  was  clouded  just  then  with  a 
look  of  fresh  perplexity.  It  was  always  a  sad  face, 
never  that  of  a  bookworm.  Somewhere  about  little 
Mazarin' s  shriveled  anatomy  a  very  warm  heart 
was  tucked  away.  He  communed  briefly  with  that 
sleeping  member  of  the  firm.  If  Thornton  wished 
it  so  very  much,  he  should  stay.  He  asked  a  ques- 
tion with  abrupt  inconsequence: 

"I  say,  Thornton,  can't  you  play  on  any  instru- 
ment but  that  confounded  mandolin?  It  always 
makes  me  think  of  a  sick  kitten  shivering  with  a 
congestive  chill," 

Thornton  laughed  indulgently. 
"Exit  mandolin!  I  can't  say  I  am  very  partial 
to  it  myself,  but  as  I  cannot  afford  a  violin,  which 
is  the  instrument  I  am  partial  to,  I  play  on  it. 
Music  is  a  great  resource  for  me.  A  solace  I  might 
call  it,"  He  glanced  anxiously  down  at  the  little 
man.  "It  shall  not  annoy  you  again,  sir,  if  I  am  to 
stay." 

"Stay?  Why,  yes,  stay  on  just  as  you  have  been, 
Mr.  Thornton.  But  Theophrastus  Mazarin  is  not 
dog  enough  to  keep  an  educated  gentleman  just 
for  his  feed  and  bed.  I  know  they  have  a  pet  name 
for  me  in  the  avenue — 'Scrooge' — but  I  guess  even 
Scrooge  wasn't  half  as  black  as  he  was  painted,  eh, 
Thornton?" 

"Not  half,"  answered  his  clerk,  absently;  then  : 
"If  you  don't  think  I  shall  be  needed  immediately; 
sir,  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the  square,  as  it  is  about 
closing  time." 

Little  Mazarin  spread  his  yellow  hands  tragically. 
"Needed?  It  looks  like  it  now,  don't  it,  Thornton? 
There  haven't  been  a  dozen  people  in  the  shop  to- 
day, and  I  will  venture  to  add  that  there  hasn't  a 
man  or  woman  passed  it,  if  I  had  called  either  in 
and  offered  Butler's  'Analogy'  [or  Locke  'On  the 
Human  Understanding'  for  the  price  of  a  woolly 
dog  on  wheels,  but  who  would  have  held  out  for 
the  dog.     People  don't  read  nowadays.'' 

Stooping  to  avoid  the  weather-stained  awning, 
which  was  never  furled,  Thornton  strode  out  into 
the  avenue  with  a  firm,  quick  footstep.  His  master 
looked  after  him,  admiringly,  then  shook  his  head, 
dubiously. 

"There's  something  under  it  all.  It's  not  for 
love  of  me,  nor  of  my  old  books  he  is  hO  anxious  to 
stick.     He  is  educated,  he  is  well  bom,  he  is  not 
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lazy.     If  he  has  to  work,  why  don't  he  look  for  it 
amon<^  his  own  kind?" 

This  question  was  still  unanswered  when  a  sound 
reached  the  little  bookman's  ears,  to  which  he 
always  paid  prompt  respect — the  supper  bell.  The 
closing  of  the  shop  for  the  night  was  no  great  task. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  seated  opposite  the  young 
lady  who  "obeys  orders,  but  does  not  come  to  con- 
clusions." 

Mazarin  had  too  poor  an  opinion  of  the  female 
sex  to  waste  time  conversing  with  any  member  of 
it,  save  on  business.  He  always  came  to  table, 
armed  with  a  book.  To-night,  however,  reading 
did  not  seem  to  have  its  usual  soothing  effect.  He 
closed  his  book  with  a  bang  that  made  Miss  Mazarin 
start : 

"You  needn't  keep  the  supper-table  standing  for 
Thornton,  Susan.  He's  gone  for  what  he  calls  'a 
turn.'  That  means  he  will  be  back  about  ten 
o'clock.  Put  a  plate  of  stuff  on  the  table  in  his 
room,  and,  as  I'm  going  out  myself  to-night,  on  a 
little  business,  you  need  not  keep  the  lamp  burning 
in  the  sitting-room.  One  in  the  kitchen  will  do, 
with  nobody  at  home  but  you." 

The  habit  of  silence  held  firm  with  Susan,  al- 
though she  would  have  liked  to  say  that  she,  too, 
had  meditated  "a  turn"  that  evening. 

Mazarin  trotted  briskly  up  the  avenue  a  few 
blocks  beyond  his  shop,  then  stopped  and  veered 
resolutely  toward  a  dimly  lighted  cross  street. 

"I  can  get  just  as  good  a  one  at  Schwab's  as  I 
can  afford  to  pay  for,"  he  said,  aloud,  as  was  his 
habit  when  arguing  a  case  with  himself.  "Con- 
found the  fellow!  If  I  am  not  to  bring  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  he  must  have  a  fiddle  of  some  sort." 

Little  Mazarin  was  trying  hard  to  disguise  a 
kindly  impulse  under  cover  of  an  immediate  per- 
sonal necessity.  Schwab  was  a  pawnbroker.  He 
knew  him  and  liked  him,  principally,  because  he 
was  a  buyer  and  reader  of  second-hand  books. 

Reaching  the  pawnbroker's,  he  passed  toward 
the  rear  of  the  shop  without  pausing.  It  might 
hurt  his  own  business  if  any  chance  passerby  should 
recognize  him.  Schwab  was  busy,  so  Mazarin 
discreetly  located  himself  near  a  big  pile  of  second- 
hand garments.  Then  he  looked  at  the  man  who 
was  detaining  him  from  Schwab,  and  started.  This, 
then,  was  the  "turn  in  the  square"  which  his  clerk 
had  gone  to  take.  Was  the  poor  chap  so  badly 
strapped  as  all  this?  The  next  moment  he  revised 
his  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man.  Thorn- 
ton did  not  wear  a  topcoat  of  drab  color,  nor  did  he 
hang  his  head  in  that  fashion. 

The  man  passed  him  by  at  closer  quarters  as  he 


left  the  shop,  bringing  back  Mazarin' s  perplexities. 
"Enough  like  Thornton  to  pass  for  his  brother  in 
any  crowd."  Then  he  approached  the  counter  be- 
hind which  Schwab  stood,  with  a  frown  on  his  fat 
face. 

'  'Any  good  second-hand  fiddles  in  stock,  Schwab?" 

"Plenty  of  'em  good  enough  for  you  to  play  on," 
Schwab  answered  cuttingly,  and  walked  toward  his 
stock  of  musical  instruments. 

When  he  came  back  little  Mazarin  was  staring 
through  the  glass  of  the  showcase,  with  dilating 
eyes. 

"I  say,  Schwab,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a 
closer  look  at  that  picture-frame.  Either  it  is  a  big 
fraud,  or  you  have  got  hold  of  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  the  Etruscan  goldsmith's  work.  Through 
the  glass  it  looks  like  a  regular  antique. ' ' 

Schwab  proceeded  to  unlock  the  case. 

"It  is  no  frauds.  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I 
see  it  ass  well  ass  some  second-hand  books  men  who 
thinks  nopoddy  put  themselffs  knows  nothings. 
You  see  that  swell  chappie  that  goes  outs  ass  you 
comes  in?     Veil,  he  lefft  it  here  last  September." 

He  put  into  Mazarin's  hand  a  small  oval  picture- 
frame  exquisitely  wrought  in  Etruscan  gold.  The 
little  bookman  handled  it  reverently. 

"Why,  Schwab,  this  is  a  gem  from  some  col- 
lector's cabinet." 

Schwab  shrugged  his  square  shoulders. 

"Maybe,  maybes  not.  It  comes  to  me  in  the 
way  off  trade.  It  goes  from  me  in  the  same  way 
next  Monday." 

"Sold  as  an  unredeemed  pledge?" 

"Eggszactly." 

"And  that  young  fellow  left  it  here?" 

"Yass,  and  that,  and  that,  and  that."  Schwab's 
fat  forefinger  travelled  rapidly  over  the  glass,  in- 
dicating a  brace  of  ivory-mounted  revolvers,  a  fine 
old-fashioned  repeater  watch,  and  an  emerald  ring 
of  great  value.  "And  now  he  hass  the  impudence 
to  come  and  ask  me  to  hold  on  to  them  for  a  month's 
longer. 

"And  he  has  redeemed  none  of  them?" 

"That  they  never  doos.  Once  in  deep  water  al- 
ways in  deep  water  with  that  sorts."  He  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  picture-frame.  "But  it  wass  fid- 
dles you  wanted  to  see?" 

The  collector's  mania  was  strong  in  little  Maz- 
arin. He  looked  at  the  picture-frame  lovingly, 
longingly. 

"And  what  do  you  expect  this  little  thing  to 
bring  you?"  he  asked,  casually,  as  he  laid  it  back 
in  Schwab's  hands. 

The   pawnbroker   fell   into   the   trap.     "Peoples 
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iss  so  big  fools  half  they  don't  know  what  things  iss 
worth.  Some  dawnky  will  run  it  up  to  forty  dol- 
lars, perhaps,  and  there  we  will  sticks,  and  at  that 
it  will  go.     Forty  dollars  I  will  take." 

"This  donkey  will  give  you  forty-five  for  it," 
said  Mazarin,  with  a  grin.  "I'm  minded  to  give 
Theophrastus  Mazarin  a  present,  eh,  Schwab?"  and 
Schwab  with  a  scowl  closed  the  bargain. 

Thornton  was  eagerly  disposing  of  the  supper 
which  Miss  Mazarin  had  left  neatly  set  forth  on  his 
bedroom  table,  when  his  master  got  back  to  the 
shop.  Thornton's  private  apartments  consisted  of 
a  curtained  alcove  in  the  rear  of  the  shop.  A  pair 
of  chocolate-colored  portieres,  of  which  Susan  had 
robbed  her  parlor,  was  all  that  stood  between  him 
and  the  rows  upon  rows  of  musty  old  books.  The 
little  bookman  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  in 
with  a  face  full  of  importance. 

"May  I  come  in,  Thornton?" 

Waiting  for  no  permission,  he  bustled  in  with  a 
green  baize  bag  under  his  arm,  and  flung  himself 
into  a  chair  opposite  his  clerk. 

"Thornton,  I  got  to  thinking,  after  you  walked 
out  this  afternoon,  that  I  would  rather  like  to  hear 
a  little  music  of  dull  afternoons  myself.  I  used  to 
play  on  the  fiddle  in  my  frivolous  days.  'Money- 
musk'  and  'Fisher's  Horn  Pipe,'  don't  you  know, 
and,  Thornton,  I've  brought  you  a  fiddle.  I  owe 
you  commission  on  the  big  sale  yet,  you  remember. 
Schwab  swears  this  is  a  Cremona,  but  »Schwab's 
swears  don't  count  for  much  with  me.  There  we 
are."  With  a  flourish,  he  stripped  the  bag  from 
the  violin.  "Mind  you,  I  don't  say  it  is  a  Cre- 
mona. Schwab's  lies  are  the  only  first-hand  things 
he  keeps  in  stock." 

"You  are  tremendously  good,  sir;  but  you  did 
not  need  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  to  get  rid  of  my 
mandolin.  I  have  already  promised  it  to  that  crip- 
pled newsboy  who  does  our  carrying.'' 

"And,  Thornton,"  little  Mazarin, went  on  with 
increasing  excitement.  "I've  bought  myself  a  pres- 
ent, too.  I  want  to  show  it  to  you,  I  venture  to 
say  any  gentleman  would  pronounce  it  worth  twice 
the  money  I  paid  for  it.  Susan,  of  course,  would 
say  I  had  played  fool,  but  then,  Susan,  doesn't 
count." 

All  this  time  he  was  tenderly  unwrapping  the 
manifold  sheets  of  tissue  paper  he  had  insisted  upon 
Schwab's  putting  about'the  picture-frame.  With 
another  triumphant  flourish  he  laid  it  on  the  table 
before  his  clerk,  sweeping  half  Thornton's  supper 
away  to  make  room  for  it, 

"Now  just  examine  that  frame,  Thornton.  It  is 
not  often  an  antique  in__thatjine  gets  into  my  veins 


so  that  I  must  buy  or  bu'st,  but  this  one  did. 
Why,  Schwab  was  a  fool  to  let  it  go  at  forty-five 
dollars.  A  thousand  could  [not  get  it  away  from 
me.  By  Jove,  Thornton,  you  bring  me  luck 
every  time!  If  I  had  not  taken  a  notion  to  buy  you 
a  second-hand  fiddle,  I  never  should  have  seen  that 
gem.  Seems  like  a  special  Providence  now,  don't 
it,  my  boy?" 

Thornton's  prolonged  silence  in  view  of  his  own 
volubility  made  little  Mazarin  glance  up  at  him 
rather  resentfully.  His  clerk's  face  was  as  white  as 
the  napkin  Miss  Mazarin  had  neatly  draped  his  table 
with.  With  eyes  glowing  like  furnaces  he  was 
staring  at  the  frame. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  thing?" 

He  thundered  the  question  so  immediately  into 
Mazarin's  ears  that  the  little  man  mechanically 
clapped  his  hands  to  those  affronted  organs. 

"What  in  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Thornton?  You  need  not  bawl  at  me  as  if  I  was.on 
top  of  Trinity  steeple." 

Thornton  had  seized  the  frame  in  hands  that 
trembled  visibly.  His  eyes  glittered[wolfishly,  and 
a  hot  crimson  flush  had  succeeded  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  a  moment  before.  Little  Mazarin  laid  an  anxious 
hand  over  the  ones  that  had  captured  his  treasure. 

"It  is  mine,  Thornton,  mine  fairly  and  honestly. 
I  paid  more  than  Schwab  asked  for  it.  Foolishly, 
perhaps,  but  next  week  it  would  have  come  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  I  could  not  leave  it  to 
chance." 

"Put  up  as  an  unredeemed  pledge,  do  you  mean?" 
Thornton  asked  in  a  thick  voice, 

"Yes," 

"Do  you  suppose  this  man — Schwab,  do  you  call 
him? — would  tell  me  who  left  this  thing  in  his 
shop?" 

"Not  if  he  wants  to  continue  in  business.  But  I 
happen  to  know." 

"You  happen  to  know?" 

"Now  there  you  go  at  half-cock  again.  Do  you 
want  the  whole  block  to  hear  what  we  are  talking 
about?" 

Thornton  cast  a  pathetic  look  at  his  master  and 
lowered  his  voice. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Mazarin,  and  I  am  an  un- 
disciplined cub.  Kindly  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
this  transaction.     It  means  a  great  deal  to  me." 

And  little  Mazarin  described  the  episode  of  the 
pawnshop  in  full,  concluding  with: 

"To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Thornton,  at  a 
first  glance  I  took  the  young  swell  for  you.  Extra- 
ordinary likeness." 

So  dark  a  look  swept  stormily  pvej:  his  clerk's 
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face  that  the  little  man  made  haste  to  add: 

"No  offense  meant,  my  boy.  Plenty  of  young 
bloods  call  on  Schwab  to  pull  them  out  of  holes 
their  extravagant  tastes  tumble  them  into." 

"It  is  not  that,  not  that.  But  in  my  bitterest 
moments  I  have  never  associated  that  man  with  my 
trouble." 

"Then  you  know  who  the  tall  fellow  is?" 

"Yes,  I  know  who  he  is.  Perhaps  there  were 
other  things  there  of  his  pawning.  A  brace  of  fine 
pistols,  for  instance,  or  an  old-fashioned  repeater 
watch,  or  an  emerald  ring  of  great  value?" 

"All  of  them.  If  you  had  been  looking  down 
through  Schwab's  showcase,  as  I  did,  you  could 
not  have  described  the  lot  better." 

"I  have  heard  of  them  before,  to  my  cost." 

Little  Mazarin  suddenly  congealed.  His  withered 
face  grew  hard.  His  voice  stern.  He  looked  his 
clerk  gravely  in  the  face. 

"Mr.  Thornton,  sir,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that 
mysteries  are  among  the  commodities  Theophrastus 
Mazarin  does  not  deal  in  at  first  or  at  second-hand. 
You  will,  I  hope,  think  I  am  quite  within  my  rights 
in  asking  you  to  explain  why  this  transaction  in 
second-hand  goods  proves  so  agitating  to  you.  I 
have  had  my  suspicions  all  along,  Mr.  Thornton, 
that  you  were  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  stay 
with  me  for  a  street-sweeper's  wage,  not  because 
you  loved  me  or  my  old  books  so  passing  well,  but 
because  this  old  shop  was  as  good  a  place  to  lose 
yourself  in  as  you  were  likely  to  find.  Now,  sir, 
Theophrastus  Mazarin  is  not  a  very  big  name  in  the 
social  world  or  in  the  commercial,  but  it  is  a  clean 
one,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  am  ever  likely  to 
own,  I  am  going  to  keep  it  clean.  I  don't  care  to 
have  it  come  in  close  contact  with  anything  that 
can  smudge  it.     No,  sir,  by  George  !'' 

Something  in  the  pallor  of  Thornton's  face,  em- 
phasized as  it  was  by  the  feverish  glow  of  his  eyes, 
moved  Mazarin  to  a  milder  peroration: 

"But,  if  you  are  in  any  trouble,  Thornton, 
through  no  wrong-doing  of  your  own,  I'll  stick  to 
you  until  I  see  you  through  it;  I  will,  indeed. 
Here's  my  hand  on  it,  my  dear  fellow." 

A  sudden  mist  quenched  the  brightness  of  Thorn- 
ton's eyes  and  almost  hid  the  little  yellow  hand 
that  was  stretched  across  the  table. 

"You  are  quite  within  your  rights  in  all  that  you 
have  said,  Mr,  Mazarin,  and  you  have  made  one  or 
two  shrewd  guesses.  I  am  in  hiding,  andji  do  con- 
sider your  shop  the  least  likely  place  for|any  of  my 
set  to  find  me.  They  are  not  bookish,  you  see. 
Also,  I  am  in  trouble;  not  of  my  own  making,  but 
the  snarl  has  been  all  the  worse  tangled  by  your 


putting  into  my  hands  a  clew  that  I  have  been  un- 
successfully searching  for  for  months.  It  is  hope- 
less.    I  cannot  use  it  now  that  I  have  found  it." 

The  little  man  held  the  hand  Thornton  laid  in 
his  and  pressed  it  encouragingly. 

"You  are  young,  my  boy,  and  I  take  it  your  ex- 
perience of  life  is  limited,  else  you  would  not  take 
anything  so  tragically.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have 
done  nothing  you  are  ashamed  of.  Let  it  rest  at 
that.  I  don't  care  to  know  anything  more.  If  I 
can  help  you  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it." 

Thornton  remained  silent  a  long  time.  He  was 
handling  the  picture-frame  absently.  Mazarin 
looked  anxiously  at  his  treasure-trove.  He  fairly 
gasped  as  Thornton  flung  it  contemptuously  across 
the  table  to  him. 

"I  was  accused  to  my  face  of  stealing  that  bauble." 

"Of  course  you  knocked  your  accuser  down  on 
the  spot?" 

"No." 

"No?" 

"Two  women  tied  my  hands.  My  mother  was 
his  sister  and — he  had  a  daughter." 

"Whom,  of  course,  you  were  in  love  with?" 

"Whom,  of  course,  I  was  in  love  with." 

"But  you  told  him  what  you  thought  of  him?" 

"Not  even  that.  What  sort  of  a  poultice  would 
hot  words  have  made  for  such  a  hurt  as  mine?  I 
left  him  with  but  one  thought  in  my  mind.  To  find 
out  who  had  done  this  thing  and  hale  him  before 
my  uncle.  That  was  to  be  his  punishment  for 
daring  to  suspect  me." 

"And  now  you  can  do  it?" 

"Now  I  can  do  nothing.  My  hands  are  more 
securely  tied  than  ever.  The  thief  is  the  fiance  of 
the  woman  I  love." 

"Then  all  the  more  is  it  your  duty  to  expose 
him." 

"To  be  met  with  scornful  incredulity?  No,  I 
must  make  very  sure  of  my  .ground  and  of  my  own 
motives  before  I  take  a  single  step  in  this  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  ask  you  to  see  to  it  that 
these  things  do  not  pass  out  of  your  friend  Schwab's 
keeping.  I  shall  notify  my  uncle  of  their  where- 
abouts without  revealing  my  own." 

"And  you  will  take  no  steps  to  revenge  yourself 
on  this  man?" 

"None  at  all,  at  present." 

Little  Mazarin  sprang  to  his  feet  in  angry  disdain 
of  any  such  magnanimity.  He  re-enveloped  the 
picture- frame  in  its  numerous  tissue  wrappings, 
with  unnecessary  vigor. 

"Thornton,  you  are  a  Quixotic  donkey.     I  wash 
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my  hands  of  the  whole  business.  But,  as  I  cannot 
consent  to  become  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  I  shall 
take  this  thing  back  to  Schwab  at  once,  and  I  will 
tell  him  to  hold  on  to  those  things  for  a  few  days." 

He  parted  the  portieres  with  an  angry  swirl, 
dashing  them  immediately  into  Miss  Mazarin's  face. 

"Susan!  What  are  you  doing  here?  Eavesdrop- 
ping, eh,  daughter  of  Eve?" 

I  have  come  after  my  dishes,"  Susan  answered, 
with  sullen  dignity,  "and  I  don't  see  any  call, 
father,  for  you  to  save  all  your  ugly  words  forme." 

"Tut,  girl,  what  a  temper  you've  got!  There,  go 
get  your  dishes." 

And  Susan  passed  beyond  the  curtains  with  a 
bright  red  spot  burning  on  either  cheek. 

Unconsciously  to  himself,  Thornton  stood  for  all 
of  romance  that  had  ever  entered  into  the  starved 
and  lonely  life  of  the  bookman's  daughter.  Her 
chief  mental  occupation,  since  his  coming,  had  been 
to  imagine  solutions  to  the  mystery  of  his  coming 
and  his  apparent  friendlessness.  "He  who  ought  to 
be  a  shining  light  in  the  grandest  parlor  in  the 
land."  And  now  her  hero  was  in  trouble.  Fresh 
trouble. 

Without  design  or  effort  Susan  had  learned  as 
much  of  his  story  as  Thornton  had  seen  fit  to  impart 
to  her  father  that  night.  So,  after  all,  there  was  a 
"her' '  in  the  case.  Of  course,  in  her  heart  of  heart 
she  had  always  known  it;  nevertheless,  her  heart  of 
heart  was  very  heavy  at  this  corroboration  from  his 
own  lips. 

She  arranged  the'dishes  on  her  tray  with  silent 
respect  for  Thornton's  abstraction.  He  was  writing 
a  letter  J  when  she  entered  his  room.  A  very  short 
one  it  must  have  been;  for,  before  her  scattered 
crockery  was  got  together,  he  was  searching  his 
table  drawer  for  a  stamp. 

Seeing  which,  Susan,  always  minded  to  minister 
unto  others,  lifted  her  shy  voice: 

"I've  got  to  go  'round  to  the  drug-store,  presently, 
Mr.  Thornton,  to  get  father's  cough  drops.  I  can 
stamp  your  letter  there  and  mail  it,  too,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

And  Thornton  passed  the  letter  across  the  table 
with  a  careless  word  of  thanks  for  her  goodness, 
adding  that  he  should  rather  not  leave  the  shop 
while  Mr.  Mazarin  was  away. 

"Nelson  Burrows,  Esquire, West  End  Ave- 
nue." Susan  impressed  name  and  locality  upon 
her  memory  while  she  was  getting  into  her  outdoor 
things.  "Of  course,  'she'  lives  at  the  same  place. 
She  is  the  daughter,  he  said,  of  course,  he  was  in 
love  with.  Don't  I  wish  I  could  see  her!  I  won- 
der is  she  so  dreadful  handsome  as  to  set  two  men 


to  hating  each  other  for  love  of  her?  I  guess  she 
never  washed  a  dish  in  all  her  born  days.  She 
wouldn't  be  caught  at  it.' ' 

Poor  Susan!  Dishwashing  was  what  she  seemed 
to  have  been  specially  created  for,  and  she  loathed 
it.  She  sighed  heavily  as  she  buttoned  herself  into 
her  shabby  black  jacket  and  turned  away  from  the 
unsatisfying  reflection  in  her  looking-glass.  "You 
are  not  much  to  look  at,  Susan  Mazarin,  and  you're 
an  awful  fool  about  some  things;  but,  at  least  you 
can  keep  those  somethings  to  yourself.  When 
folks  can't  be  ornamental  they  had  best  try  to  be 
useful." 

Half-past  twelve  being  the  hour  appointed  by 
Miss'  Burrows  to  accompany  Mr.  Adrien  Bentick  to 
the  portrait  exhibition,  and,  Miss  Burrows  being  a 
phenomenally  punctual  young  woman,  her  escort 
experienced  a  distinct  thrill  of  surprise,  the  next 
day,  when  the  Burrowses'  butler  politely  asked  him 
into  the  rarely  used  .state  parlor,  with  the  explana- 
tion that  Miss  Burrows  was  engaged  but  would  be 
with  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  state  parlor  was  not  nearly  so  cosy  as  the 
smaller  one  in  the  rear,  where  he  was  usually  re- 
ceived and  where,  he  flattered  himself,  his  suit  for 
Miss  Burrows' s  hand  was  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  cold  splendor  of  the  larger  room,  with 
its  unfamiliar  decorations,  chilled  him.  Mr.  Adrien 
Bentick  was  a  peculiarly  sensitive  young  man.  He 
became  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  unrest.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  sit  still.  His  restlessness  finally 
brought  him  opposite  the  closed  folding  doors 
which  opened  into  the  smaller  parlor.  The  mention 
of  a  man's  name  in  a  thin,  girlish  treble  glued  him 
to  the  spot.  "Thornton"  was  the  name.  But 
whose  was  the  voice?  He  took  the  liberty  of  trying 
to  find  out  by  listening  with  every  faculty  suddenly 
on  the  alert. 

"And  please,  lady,''  the  thin,  high  voice  was 
saying,  "don't  make  any  mistake  about  that  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Thornton  don't  know  a  thing  on  earth 
about  my  coming  to  you.  I  guess  he  would  be 
real  mad,  and  I  know  my  father  would  be  ready 
to  lock  me  up,  but  I  just  said  to  myself  last  night, 
after  I  went  to  bed,  what  difference  if  you  do  get  a 
few  cross  words  or  get  yourself  misunderstood,  if 
you  can  make  that  young  lady  understand  that 
somebody  has  been  playing  her  false  and  trying  to 
ruin  one  of  the  kindest  true  gentlemen  that  ever 
was.  Father  and  I  haVe  had  our  suspicions  ever 
since  Mr.  Thornton  stopped  in  there  one  day  to  look 
at  our  old  books,  and  asked  father  if  he  didn't  need 
a  clerk,  that  he  was  in  trouble  of  some  sort    but  it 
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was  only  after  father  brought  that  frame  back  from 
Schwab's  that  we  got  any  notion  of  what  it  was. 
And  I  could  not  help  but  think  that,  if  you  would 
only  send  for  him  to  come  up  here  and  get  the 
whole  story  from  him  in  spite  of  what  he  said  about 
his  lips  being  sealed,  some  of  the  sadness  might  be 
driven  out  of  his  face  and  his  heart.  It  is  little 
Mazarin's  book  store  you  must  write  to  if  you  want 
him  to  come.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  more 
than  half  of  what  I  couldn't  help  but  hear  last 
night,  but  I  like  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  hope  I 
haven't  done  him  any  harm." 

Then  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  folding- 
doors  heard  a  voice  that  he  knew  and  loved  make 
answer: 

"You  have  done  him^  no  harm  and  you  have 
done  me  a  great  service.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  little  girl." 

When,  some  moments  later.  Miss  Burrows,  hatted 
and  gloved,  entered  the  state  parlor  to  keep  her  en- 
gagement, there  was  no  one  there. 

****** 

That  was  a  dreadful  day  to  Susan.  There  was 
an  undercurrent  of  excitement  and  uncertainty  in 
every  moment  of  it — that  quite  got  upon  her  nerves 
and  made  her  usual  routine  of  dull  drudgery  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  pursue. 

Never  before,  in  all  her  simple  life,  had  she  been 
tempted  to  a  secretive  act.  8uch  was  her  opinion 
of  her  father's  powers  of  penetration  that,  if,  as 
she  was  helping  him  to  boiled  cabbage  at  the  noon- 
day meal,  he  had  opened  his  mouth  and  given  her 
a  verbatim  report  of  her  morning's  interview  with 
Miss  Burrows,  she  would  only  have  experienced  a 
mild  thrill  of  astonishment. 

But  little  Mazarin  was  blissfully  unconscious  of 
his  daughter's  daring  invasion  of  the  fashionable 
world.  He  had  been  unusually  preoccupied  all  that 
day.  Thornton  had  made  a  visit  to  Schwab's  to 
make  sure  of  the  pawned  articles  being  on  hand, 
when  called  for,  and  he  and  Mazarin  had  consumed 
much  time  arguing  the  ethics  of  the  case.  Miss 
Burrows  had  given  Susan  no  insight  into  her  own 
probable  course  of  action  and,  as  the  day  wore  on 
with  no  developments,  her  nerves  seemed  to  become 
really  lady-like  in  their  supersensitiveness  to  every 
unusual  sound. 

Her  visits  to  the  theatre  had  been  decidedly  in- 
frequent, but  all  that  day  she  had  a  curious  sense 
of  lengthy  waits  between  the  changes  of  scenery. 
The  long,  anxious  day  finally  wore  on  to  that  point 
of  obscurity  which  necessitated  the  lighting  of  the 
dingy  swinging-lamp  in  the  doorway  of  the  shop. 
And  still  nothing  had  happened.     In  Susan's  setting 


of  the  drama  a  beautiful  young  lady  driving  up  to 
Mazarin's  book-shop,  in  a  splendid  carriage,  to 
bear  her  father's  clerk  away  in  triumph,  was  long 
overdue. 

Her  father  had  left  the  shop  early  in  the  after- 
noon, saying  something  about  a  private  library  over 
in  Gramercy  Park  that  he  wanted  to  examine. 
Thornton  was  about  as  entertaining  as  a  graven 
image.  It  seemed  hard  lines  to  have  to  get  sup- 
per just  as  usual,  with  an  underdone  romance  to  look 
after,  but  as  there  was  no  assurance  that  both  men 
would  not  bring  unabated  appetites  to  bear  upon 
the  usual  feeding  hour,  she  reluctantly  withdrew  to 
the  dreary  region  of  her  kitchen. 

Into  the  harsh  discordance  of  her  coffee  mill  there 
presently  penetrated  a  still  harsher  sound.  High- 
pitched,  angry  voices  in  the  shop.  Could  her 
father  have  found  out  about  her  visit  to  Miss  Bnr- 
rowi:  and  was  pouring  out  his  wrath  on  Thornton's 
innocent  head?  The  mill  ceased  grinding.  The 
grinder  stood  white  and  trembling.  That  was  not 
her  father's  voice.  With  her  little  work-roughened 
hands  pressed  hard  against  her  fast-beating  heart, 
Susan  listened.  It  was  Thornton  now  who  was 
hurling  a  torrent  of  accusation  at — somebody: 

"You  did  not  pawn  those  things  for  the  money 
they  might  bring  you,  Adrien.  It  was  a  devilish 
trick  to  ruin  me  with  our  uncle  and  separate  me 
from  our  cousin.  Thanks  to  the  accursed  resem- 
blance that  has  many  a  time  stood  us  for  pastime, 
you  succeeded.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our 
mothers  were  sisters;  hard  to  understand  how  the 
Burrows  blood  could  have  been  so  readily  con- 
taminated by  the  Beutick. 

"When  our  uncle  told  me  that  his  man  David  had 
seen  me  enter  his  private  sitting-room  while  Nellie's 
birthday  f^te  was  in  progress,  and  leave  the  house 
immediately  afterward,  evidently  bent  on  conceal- 
ing something,  I  told  him  that  David  lied,  but  what 
was  my  unsupported  word  worth  in  face  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  things  you  stole  and  David's 
oath  that  he  had  seen  me? 

"When  I  left  our  uncle's  presence  I  told  him  he 
should  never  hear  of  me  nor  see  me  until  I  was  in  a 
position  to  demand  an  apology  from  him.  I  thought 
that  hour  would  strike  with  the  discovery  of  the 
real  culprit.  Never,  even  in  the  first  frenzied  mo- 
ments of  my  indignant  amazement,  did  I  think  of 
you  in  connection  with  this  miserable  business. 

"Half  maddened  by  the  wrong  that  my  uncle 
had  done  me,  knowing  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  communicate  his  suspicions  to  Nellie,  for  he 
always  favored  your  suit  above  mine,  I  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  streets,  too  dazed  to  form  any 
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plans.  I  found  myself  here.  Only  last  night  the 
clew  to  this  hideous  mj'stery  came  into  my  hands. 
I  had  thought  to  give  the  doer  of  this  deed  short 
shrift.  But  you — my  heaven,  how  am  I  to  deal 
with  you? — kinsman,  rival,  scoundrel!  Threefold 
a  scoundrel  in  that  you  could  do  this  thing  to  a 
man  who  never  harmed  you,  and  could  find  it  in 
your  black  heart  to  come  here— hoping  to  buy  my 
silence  before  I  have  had  time, to  think  how  to  deal 
with  you. 

"Why  don't  I  know?"  you  ask.  "Because  it  is 
not  easy  to  strike  at  you  without  hurting  her.  If 
Nellie  Burrows  has  consented  to  marry  you,  as  you 
tell  me  she  has,  it  must  be  because  she  loves  you. 
If  she  loves  you,  some  other  hand  than  mine  must 
pull  the  scales  from  her  eyes.     I  love  her  too  well." 

Then  that  other  passion-choked  voice  made 
answer: 

"Some  other  hand  than  yours  has  done  it.  Cow- 
ard to  take  shelter  behind  a  shopgirl,  to  send 
your — " 

"What?  Not  another  word,  unless  you  want  me 
to  brain  you  on  the  spot." 

"I  shall  save  you  that  trouble." 

She  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  that  frail,  shy 
little  Susan,  who  obeyed  orders  but  never  came  to 
conclusions.  With  feet  that  love  lent  wings  to,  she 
sped  toward  the  voices,  straight  into  the  presence 
of  the  two  men,  who  hated  each  other  with  the 
hatred  that  only  the  love  of  woman  can  inspire. 
Not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  that  resolute  little  Susan 
to  fling  her  arms  about  Thornton's  neck  and  receive 
the  blow  meant  for  him. 

He  and  she  were  alone  in  the  shop  when  Thorn- 
ton lifted  her  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  on 
the  lounge  in  his  alcove.  Her  arms  had  dropped 
nervelessly  to  her  sides.  Her  face  wore  the  pallor 
of  death. 

"Bend  low,"  she  whispered  huskily.  "I  have 
told  the  beautiful  lady  all  the  truth,  and  she  thanked 
me  for  coming.  Don't  let  father  scold  about  it 
when  I  am  gone." 

And  Thornton — Thornton  who  had  been  the  foot- 
ball of  mischance  so  long  that  he  thought  his  heart 
had  turned  to  a  stone  in  his  bosom,  rained  tears 
upon  the  pale  little  face.  An  angelic  smile  passed 
over  Susan's  face.  "Don't  be  so  sorry,  please,  it — 
I — it  will  all  come  right." 

Then  her  eyelids  drooped  and  she  lay  quite  still. 
When  she  lifted  them  again  it  really  seemed  as  if 
she  must  have  been  translated  to  a  world  altogether 
unlike  her  world, 

****** 

A  woman  sat  by  her^bedside — a  beautiful  woman. 


whose  eyes  shone  like  stars  through  tears  shed  for 
her;  her  father  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  lounge,  with 
his  gray  head  buried  in  his  hands.  Thornton  was 
there,  too,  talking  earnestly  with  a  grand-looking 
old  man.  Never  in  all  her  days  had  Susan  been  of 
.so  much  importance  in  the  world. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  giving  an  awful  lot  of  trouble," 
she  said  feebly,  with  the  magical  effect  of  making  a 
glad  light  come  into  every  eye  there. 

"Oh,  Susan,  my  dear  little  heroine,  how  glad  we 
all  are  to  hear  your  voice  again,  and  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  we  have  given  you." 

It  was  Miss  Burrows  who  said  it  as  she  dropped 
to  her  knees  by  the  lounge,  with  a  frou-frou  of  silk, 
and  enveloped  Susan  in  her  arms.  Such  warmth 
and  fragrance  and  sweetness  had  never  before 
wrapped  the  poor  child  about. 

"Nervous  shock,"  the  doctors  called  it,  which, 
combined  with  the  shattering  of  the  arm  that  had 
been  flung  around  Thornton's  neck,  confined  Susan 
to  her  room  until  the  rigors  of  winter  had  passed 
and  the  crocuses  and  tulips  were  making  the  city 
parks  gay. 

Then,  when  May,  the  mating  month,  came, 
Susan  and  little  Mazarin  held  an  excited  altercation. 

"Not  go  to  the  wedding,  Susan?  Is  it  because 
you  don't  think  you  have  a  gown  fine  enough?  I'll 
give  Miss  Burrows  a  blank  order  to  see  that  little 
Mazarin's  daughter  is  fine  enough." 

"We  won't  go  to  the  wedding,  father,  please.  It 
would  spoil  me  for  my  line  of  work.  I'm  so  glad 
it  has  all  come  right,  father;  so  glad  that  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Miss  Burrows  understand  everything 
at  last,  but  we  won't  go  to  the  wedding,  please." 

"Little  Mazarin  looked  at  his  daughter  reflect- 
ively.    She  had  ceased  to  obey. 

"Well,  Susan,  speak  for  yourself.  I'm  minded 
to  see  Thornton  through  this  business.  I  don't 
know  that  I  care  so  very  much  about  the  church 
ceremony  myself,  but  there  is  to  be  a  small  and  select 
few  at  the  dinner  later  on,  and,  Susan,  it  would  be 
quite  an  agreeable  sensation  to  eat  a  first-class 
dinner  at  another  man's  expense.  Second-hand 
Mazarin  is  going  to  treat  himself  to  a  first-hand  sen- 
sation."    Which  he  did. 

She  was  glad  to  have  him  go.  She  was  glad  to 
have  the  house  all  to  herself  on  the  day  that  gave 
her  father's  clerk  to  the  rich  Miss  Burrows.  It 
seemed  so  strange  that  any  one  should  go  to  his 
wedding  as  to  a  show,  or,  that  her  father  could 
think  of  food  in  connection  with  such  an  epoch- 
making  event  in  her  own  poor,  starved  life. 

When  little  Mazarin  came  back  from  the  great 
happening,  he  brought  to  her  a  pretty  box  with  a 
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bit  of  the  bride  cake  in  it.  She  crumbled  it  ruth- 
lessly away  between  fingers  that*had  grown  smooth 
and  white  through  blissful  idleness.  Her  father 
laughed  at  her  ignorance. 

"Why,  it's  for  luck,  Sue.  If  you  put  it  under 
your  pillow  you'll  dream  of  your  own  true  love. 
Soon  somebody  will  be  asking  me  for  my  girl. 
You're  not  bad  to  look  at.  Sue."  He  was  in  gay, 
good  humor.     She  lifted  grave  eyes  to  his. 

"It's  not  likely  I'll  ever  leave  you  that  way, 
father,"  was  all  the  answer  she  made. 

In  her  heart  she  knew  that  whosoever  should 
ever  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  would  be  making  an 
offer  for  second-hand  goods. 

— Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  in  Ledger  Mouthy. 


Done  for  Two  and  Six. 

Gladstone  was  fond  of  loitering  around  the  second- 
hand book-shop  windows,  and  fingering  the  volumes 
which  were  there  displayed.  If  he  picked  up  a 
book  that  interested  him,  he  frequently  became 
quite  oblivious  to  his  surroundings.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  a  loafer,  who  must  have  carefully 
studied  Mr.  Gladstone's  habits,  whispered  quietly: 
"Haifa  crown,  please,  sir."  Without  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  book,  Mr.  Gladstone  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  handed  over  the  half-crown.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  was  going  off  with  his  prize,  when 
the  bookseller,  who  knew  him  well  by  sight,  stopped 
him  with  a  demand  for  one  shilling,  the  price  of  the 
book.  "But  I  have  already  given  you  half  a 
crown,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  explanations  fol- 
lowed. 


An  Open  Letter  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Each  month  I  scan  the  magazines, 
And  look  for  rhymes  by  Riley. 

No  other  poet  takes  the  place 
Of  him  I  prize  so  highly. 

On  birthdays,  too,  my  friends,  I  know, 

Receive  with  stifled  curses, 
The  substitutes  that  I  must  buy 

In  lieu  of  Hoosier  verses. 

O!  Leave  the  platform's  noise  and  glare. 
And  trav'ling's  mad  confusion; 

Your  native  state  bids  you  return, 
And  seek  your  home's  seclusion. 

There  fancies  new  will  flock  around, 
And  beg  you  not  to  sight  them. 

Let  other  readers  speak  your  lines, 
Ah!     You  alone  can  write  them! 

— Nellie  Frances  Milburn. 


Caprices  of  Literary  Fame. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  odd  experiences  of  life  that, 
while  some  men  in  pursuit  of  fame  write  a  library 
of  books  and  die  and  are  forgotten,  other  men 
under  some  happy  inspiration  write  a  single  line, 
poem,  or  volume,  and  are  forever  ranked  with  the 
immortals. 

In  some  cases  immortality  goes  a-begging  from 
the  modest  shrinking  of  an  author  to  claim  his  off- 
spring, as  in  the  case  of  the  oracle  who  penned  the 
eloquent  word  "  Don't  "  in  answer  to  Punch' s  re- 
quest for  advice  to  those  about  to  marry  ;  but 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  men  are  known  by 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes  or  hours  whom  all 
the  rest  of  their  life's  work  would  have  left  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Very  few  read  Congreve  nowadays,  and  fewer 
still  could  quote  half-a-dozen  lines  from  any  of  his 
poems  and  dramas;  and  yet  to  many  who  have  never 
even  heard  his  name  there  are  few  lines  more  fa- 
miliar than  the  oft-quoted  and  mis-quoted:  "Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast." 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  Irish  divine  and  poet,  wrote 
many  poems  of  excellence,  but  only  one  redeems 
him  and  all  his  works  from  obscurity,  the  poem 
which  Lord  Byron  himself  described  as  "the  most 
perfect  ode  in  the  language,"  and  of  this  few  could 
get  beyond  the  first  line:  "We  buried  him  darkly 
at  dead  of  night." 

Thomas  Gray,  poet  and  friend  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  has  left  one  legacy  only  from  all  his  writings, 
but  that  is  an  imperishable  one — his  "Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  the  most  widely-quoted 
poem  in  our  language.  Yet  those  who  can  recite 
every  word  of  it,  with  the  infallibility  of  a  phono- 
graph, could  probably  not  even  give  the  name  of  a 
single  other  poem  by  the  same  writer. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  would  have  no  place  at  all 
in  the  public  memory  if  she  had  not  written  that 
sweet  and  pathetic  ballad,  "Auld  Robin  Gray," 
which  has  brought  sympathetic  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
thousands  who  have  not  read  another  line  by  its 
author. 

John  Pomfret,  the  Bedfordshire  poet,  would  have 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  he  not 
in  a  happy  hour  penned  his  exquisite  poem,  "The 
Choice,"  which  is  considered  by  many,  including 
Southey  and  Johnson,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
in  our  language. 

Of  the  two  English  poets  of  the  name  of  Collins 
one  is  only  known  to  have  attempted  a  single  poem, 
but  that  has  been  sufficient  to  make  him  immortal 
among  lovers  of  beautiful  verse.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  life  of  the  author  of   "To-morrow,"  but  his 
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poem  has  given  delight  to  thousands  who  could  not 
give  his  Christian  name  or  birthplace  "to  save  their 
lives." 

"Single- speech  Hamilton''  won  oratorical  fame 
by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  never  speaking  in 
the  British  Parliament  except  on  one  occasion; 
although  he  was  a  man  of  political  importance^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  actually  author  of  a  volume  of 
speeches.  His  works  and  writings  are  as  dead  as 
their  author,  but  the  memory  of  that  single  im- 
pressive speech  serves  to  keep  his  memory  more 
alive  than  that  of  many  an  author  famous  in  his 
lifetime. 

There  are  many  men  whose  memory  will  be  green 
for  centuries  as  the  consequence  of  having  produced 
one  successful  book.  Cervantes  has  a  popularity 
almost  as  widespread  as  that  of  Shakespeare;  and  yet 
all  his  plays  are  lost,  and  of  all  his  writings  practi- 
cally nothing  remains  but  "Don  Quixote,"  a  book 
which  is  regarded  as  a  classic  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe. 

Boswell  will  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of  John- 
son endures,  solely  through  his  life  of  his  great 
friend.  In  the  same  way  Scott  confers  immortality 
on  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  Lockhart,  for, 
apart  from  this  single  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  magician,  Lockhart  and 
all  his  writings  would  be  forgotten  by  all  but  the 
student. 

Goldsmith  lives  immortally  in  his  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  practically  in  nothing  else;  and 
Olive  Schreiner  would  scarcely  be  known  to-day 
outside  the  circle  of  her  friends  if  she  had  not,  as  a 
girl,  written  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  and 
"found  herself  famous." 


assumes  an  international  aspect.  By  the  side  of  the 
German  professor  is  found  a  French  savant  and 
representatives  from  every  other  Christian  country 
of  Europe  and  America.  Since  access  has  been 
given  so  freely,  various  institutes  for  research  have 
sprung  up  in  great  rapidity  in  Rome  for  the  special 
purpose  of  utilizing  these  treasures.  The  leading 
learned  organizations  are  the  Prussian  Historical 
Institute,  the  Gorres  Society,  consisting  of  German 
Catholic  savants,  the  Austrian  Institute  for  His- 
torical Studies,  the  French  ficole  de  Rome  and  the 
Hungarian  School,  and  there  is  even  a  Belgian,  a 
Danish,  and  a  Polish  Society.  So  great  is  the  in- 
ternational zeal  to  investigate  these  archives,  which 
contain  the  greatest  collection  extant  of  unpublished 
documents  on  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  ages, 
that  it  is  with  diflSculty  room  can  be  found  for  all 
who  ask  to  be  accommodated.  The  Vatican  authori- 
ties have  made  the  best  of  arrangements  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  the  librarians  meet  the  wants  of 
Protestants  as  quickly  and  as  politely  as  those  of 
Catholic  savants.  Men  and  women  alike  are  ac- 
commodated. The  red  tape  of  former  times  has 
disappeared  entirely  and  the  management  is  thor- 
oughly "modern."  Only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  with  the  publication  of  the  immense  literary 
treasures  here  deposited,  but  the  international 
scholarship  of  the  world  is  at  work  on  it  now. 


The  Literary  Storehouses   of  the  Vatican. 

Italy  is  the  paradise  for  the  scholar  who  is  seek- 
ing unpublished  documents  and  original  manuscript 
sources  of  information.  In  a  series  of  interesting 
articles,  published  by  Prof.  Dr.  P.  Kehr,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeilung, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  data  that  will  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  genuine  student.  Concerning  the 
main  storehouses  of  this  kind,  the  archives  and 
library  of  the  Vatican,  the  writer  says,  that  it  is  to 
the  honor  of  the  present  pontiff  and  a  demonstration 
of  his  zeal  for  learning  that  he  has  opened  wide  the 
Vatican  collections  to  the  scholars  of  the  world  with 
a  liberality  that  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere.  A 
visit  to  the  working-rooms  of  the  Vatican  archives 


Sealed  Literature. 

Packages  left  to  the  nation  with  instructions  that 
they  are  not  to  be  opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  are  more  often  than  not 
disappointing.  But  the  Sibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris  possesses  certain  papers  that  at  any  rate  ought 
to  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  literature.  The  latest 
bequest  is  the  diaries  and  correspondence  ofEdmond 
de  Goncourt,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  until 
twenty  years  after  his  death.  The  same  institution 
possesses  also  the  papers  and  manuscripts  of  Edgar 
Quinet,  which  are  held  back  until  1910;  the  love 
letters  of  de  Musset,  written  to  a  lady  who  had 
promised  to  destroy  them  but  failed  to  do  so  when 
it  came  to  the  point;  and  some  bulky  parcels  con- 
taining the  correspondence  and  other  unpublished 
papers  of  Renan  and  Thiers.  De  Musset's  letters 
will  be  unsealed  in  nine  years'  time,  Renan 's  in 
1920,  and  Thiers'  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the 
lady  who  has  presented  them.  There  are  also 
fourteen  volumes  of  unpublished  letters  from  Louis 
Philippe,  his  son,  several  European  monarchs,  and 
distinguished  politicians  and  men  of  letters. 
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Book-Titles:    Good,   Bad,    Comic,  and 
Ridiculous. 

A  "Paper  of  Suggestions,  Criticism,  and  Examples. 

Nobody  knows  who  made  the  first  book,  or  what- 
ever served  our  remote  ancestors  for  the  purpose — 
rolls  of  papyrus,  sheepskin  parchments,  or  what- 
not. But,  of  course,  its  author  or  maker  gave  it 
some  kind  of  title — in  the  case  of  the  Roman  papyri, 
e.  g.,  securing  or  tying  it  on  the  outside,  something 
like  a  modern  label  or  tag.  All  the  earlier  efforts 
in  this  line  are  what  we  should  now  call  crude,  be- 
ing merely  an  attempt  to  identify  the  particular  col- 
lection of  words  in  question  as  having  been  set 
down — assumedly,  to  fill  a  "long-felt  want"  of  the 
day — by  the  literary  John  Smith  or  Henry  Jones  of 
his  time. 

The  only  title  that  stands  out  prominently  from 
the  mists  of  antiquity — at  least  from  the  present 
point  of  view — is  "The  Bible."  And  this  is  not  a 
name,  really.  The  title,  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
comes  to  us  from  Middle-English  "byble,"  from 
old-French  "bible,"  from  I^tiddle-I^atin  "biblia," 
translating  Greek  "biblia"— plural,  or  "biblion,"  "a 
book,"  originally  "papyrus."  It  is  merely  "the" 
book,  the  most  noteworthy  book — paralleling  "the" 
Church  in  the  usage  of  various  sets  of  persons  be- 
lieving or  assuming  that  they  have  the  only  correct 
form  of  worship.  "Alkoran,"  or  "The  Koran" 
(from  Arabic  "Al,"  the,  and  "Koran,"  reading: 
literally,  "the  reading":  that  is,  "the  book"),  is  a 
similar  instance.  (Those  who  read  this  etymology 
will  hereafter  kindly  refrain  from  saying  or  writing 
"The  Alkoran" — the  favorite  form  in  country 
newspapers.  It  is  only  about  one  per  cent,  less 
heinous  an  offence  than  writing  about  "the  la 
grippe.") 

Passing  from  the  Jurassic  period  of  literature  to 
the  post-classical  (if,  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather,  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  mix  my  meta- 
phors), we  find  that  in  the  middle  ages,  especially 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  book-titles  had 
made  such  strides  that,  about  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  a  favorite  custom  of  authors  to  try  and 
get  an  abstract  of  the  entire  contents  of  their  book 
on  the  title-page.  While  this  was,  of  course,  well 
meant,  and  argued  thoughtful  care  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  evidently- 
anticipated  brain-fag  of  his  reader  from  beginning 
at  too  early  a  period,  it  still  had  its  criticizable  side, 
as  the  reader  may  gather  from  a  few  of  the  speci- 
mens annexed. 

The  first  is  the  title  of  a  London  pamphlet 'of  no 
very  great  length — which,  naturally,  arouses  a  little 


curiosity  as  to  what  kind  of  title  this  author  would 
have  considered  necessary  for  a  three-volume  novel, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  ten-volume  history: — 

"News  from  Perin  in  Cornwall,  of  a  most  bloody  and 
unexampled  Murther,  very  lately  committed  by  a 
Father  on  his  own  Sonne  (who  was  lately  returned 
from  the  Indies)  at  the  Instigation  of  a  merciless  Step- 
mother. Together  with  their  several  most  wretched 
Endes;  being  all  performed  in  the  month  of  September 
last,  Anno  1614." 

From  this  pamphlet.  Lillo  took  his  tragedy  en- 
titled "The  Fatal  Curiosity." 

Here  is  the  title  of  another  work,  of  a  little  later 
date.  It  is  of  the  kind  that  me  might  describe  as 
being  figurative: — 

"The  simple  cobbler  of  Aggawam  in  America,  will- 
ing to  help  mend  his  native  country,  botb'in  the  up- 
per leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  honest  stitches  he 
can  take,  and  as  willing  never  to  bee  paid  for  his  work 
by  old  English  wonted  pay,  it  is  his  trade  to  patch  all 
the  year  long  gratis;  by  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  Lon- 
don, 1647." 

The  next  one,  as  a  title,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. I  set-up  my  straw-man,  and  I  knock  him 
right  down  again  for  you.     Read: 

"A  Vision,  concerning  his  late  pretended  Highness, 
Cromwell  the  Wicked;  containing  a  discourse  in  vindi- 
cation of  him,  by  a  pretended  Angel,  and  the  Confuta- 
tion thereof  by  the  Author,  Abraham  Cowley.  Lon- 
don, 1661." 

The  next  title  (abridged  and  changed,  alas!  in 
some  modern  editions  I  have  seen)  is  one  dear  to  all 
our  hearts.  Considering  the  multifarious  adven- 
tures narrated  in  the  book,  I,  myself,  would  not 
dream  of  bating  a  single  word,  or  even  punctuation- 
point,  of  the  title-page: — 

"The  Life  and  strange  surprising  : Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner;  who  lived  eight 
and  twenty  years  all  alone  in  an  un-inhabited  Island  on 
the  coast  of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
River  of  Oroonoque;  having  been  cast  on  shore  by 
shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  men  perished  but  himself. 
With  an  account  how  he  was  at  last  as  strangely  de- 
liver'd  by  Py rates." 

The  title-page  that  Cockeram,  author  of  the  fir.st 
English  dictionary  (excluding  Bullokar's),  put  upon 
his  work  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection.  (It 
may  be  noted,  en-passant,  that  the  first  part  of  this 
book  contained  the  "hard"  words;  the  next  part, 
the  easy  words,  explained  in  more  learned  phrase- 
ology, so  that  the  unlearned  writer  might  be  en- 
abled to  write  learnedly;  and,  the  last  part,  a  list  of 
terms  in  mythology,  r.oology,  mineralogy,  etc.): — 
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"The  English  Dictionarie:  or  an  Interpreter  of  Hard 
English  Words:  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
women, young  Schollers,  Clarices,  Merchants;  as  also 
Strangers  of  any  Nation,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
more  difficult  Authors  already  printed  in  our  Lan- 
guage, and  the  more  speedy  attaining  of  an  elegant  per- 
fection of  the  English  tongue,  both  in  reading,  speak- 
ing and  writing.  The  second  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. By  H.  C.  Gent.  London.  Printed  by  Isaac 
Laggard,  for  Edmund  Weaver,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  Shop  at  the  great  North  dore  of  Pouls  Church. 
1626." 

Fancy  living  in  those  dreamy,  peaceful  days!  No 
daily  newspapers  with  six-inch  staring  headlines  in- 
viting early  paresis  in  the  hapless  reader;  no  stock- 
ticker,  with  its  maddening  fluctuations;  no  depart- 
ment stores  where  the  curious  phonetist  may,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  time,  secure  seventeen  different 
pronunciations  of  the  word  "c-a-a-s-h";  no  going 
to  sleep  at  night  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  own- 
ing a  bicycle  and  streets  to  ride  it  on,  and  awaken- 
ing in  the  morning  to  find  sixty-two  new  lines  of 
trolleys  covering  these  streets  from  curb  to  curb, 
and  incontinently  causing  you  to  dispose  of  your 
wheel  before  noon  for  old  iron ! 

No  wonder  that,  in  the  old  days,  minus  these  in- 
ducements to  speed,  authors  wrote  titles  by  the 
yard,  and  invariably  began  their  letters  "I  take  my 
pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that,"  etc. 

Passing  on  to  more  modern  times,  we  come  to  the 
beginning  of  the  novel-age,  which  set  the  fashion — 
from  which  there  has  never  since  been  any  serious 
attempt  to  escape — of  a  short,  terse  title — often  sim- 
ply the  name  of  the  hero  or  heroine,  as  "Pamela,"  by 
Richardson;  "Tom  Jones,"  by  Fielding;  "Rasselas," 
by  Doctor  Johnson;  "Tristram  Shandy,"  by  Sterne; 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  "Shirley,"  by  Charlotte  Bronte; 
"Auriol"  and  "Beau  Nash,"  by  Ainsworth; 
"Emma"  and  "Lady  Susan,"  by  Jane  Austen. 
This  style  is  simplicity  itself,  and,  of  course,  even 
though  still  in  common  use,  soon  branched  out — 
often,  in  the  riper  work  of  the  same  authors — into 
something  more  elaborate.  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," by  Goldsmith,  is  a  step  farther  on,  in  that  it 
creates  a  character  merely  by  mention  of  occupation 
and  locality. 

A  marked  advance  upon  this  we  find  in  the  work 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  as  in  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  "Twice- 
Told  Tales,"  etc.  With  such  titles  as  these,  what 
we  may  call  the  modern  style  was  fairly  launched; 
and  subsequent  books  were  named  on  this  general 
pattern,  the  particulars  varying  only  with  the 
idiosyncracies  of  their  makers.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  titles  have  mainly  a  family  resemblance — 


"The  Chainbearer,"  "The  Headsman";  "Home- 
ward Bound,"  "Home  as  Found"  ;  "The  Redskins," 
"The  Spy";  "The  Deerslayer,"  "The  Pathfinder"  ; 
"The  Red  Rover,"  "The  Water-witch."  Oneonly 
of  his  titles  stands  alone— "The  Wept  of  Wish- 
ton-wish" — as  being  truly  poetic  and  original. 

Soon  after  this  time,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
books  especially  for  boys — met  with  great  energy 
and  untiring  Industry,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  by 
Messrs.  "Oliver  Optic"  (W.  T.  Adams),  Coffin, 
Henty,  Elijah  Kellogg,  Horatio  Alger,  and  others. 

"On  Time,"  "Through  by  Daylight,"  "The 
Lightning  Express,"  "All  Aboard,"  "Now  or 
Never,"  "Watch  and  Wait,"  "Haste  and  Waste"— 
all  by  Optic,  selected  at  random  out  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  his  names — are  good  titles.  So  are  Henty's 
"The  Boy  Knight,"  "By  Pike  and  Dyke,"  "By 
Sheer  Pluck,"  "For  Name  and  Fame,"  and  "Fac- 
ing Death."  "The  Story  of  Liberty,"  "The  Boys 
of  '76,"  'Building  the  Nation,"  "Following  the 
Flag,"  by  Coffin,  all  have  the  true  ring.  And  what 
"old  boy"  will  deny  that  Kellogg's  "Lion  Ben"  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with? 

Now  we  are  fairly  afloat;  and  anything  an  author 
thinks  of  that  will  best  convey  his  idea,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  new  author)  make  a  title  that  will  sell  his 
book,  is  adopted  without  ceremony.  Among  titles 
of  the  last-named  class  are  Charles  Reade's  "A  Ter- 
rible Temptation,"  Harold  Frederic's  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Theron  Ware,"  R.  W.  Chambers's  "A  King 
and  a  Few  Dukes,"  "Q's"  "I  Saw  Three  Ships," 
Beatrice  Harraden's  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night," 
R.  H.  Savage's  "My  Official  Wife,"  and,  by  various 
others,  "His  Majesty  Myself,"  "Bread,  and  Cheese, 
and  Kisses,"  "The  Monk  and  the  Hangman's 
Daughter,"  "First-Person-Singular,"  "There  Is 
No  Devil,"  etc.  The  list  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

"That  Girl  in  Black."  "That  Beautiful  Wretch," 
"That  Frenchman,"  "That  Little  Frenchman," 
"That  Dakota  Girl,"  "That  Pretty  Young  Girl," 
etc.,  belong,  as  to  title,  in  a  class  of  their  own  from 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  displace  them. 

The  efforts  of  latter-day  authors  would  tend  to 
indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  the  title-field  was  getting 
to  be  pretty  well  worked,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  rather  far  afield  nowadays  in  order  to  be  original. 
It  has  lately  been  pointed  out — and  that,  too,  by  an 
Englishman—that  W.  D.  Howells  has  for  some  time 
sought  inspiration  for  his  titles  in  the  ample  field 
afforded  by  the  extensive  remarks  of  Mr.  Shake- 
peare — as  compare  "A  Circle  in  the  Water,"  "The 
Undiscovered  Country,"  "The  Coast  of  Bohemia," 
"The  Quality  of  Mercy,"  "A  Foregone  Conclusion," 
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"A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,"  "A  Woman's  Rea- 
son," "The  Shadow  of  a  Dream,"  "A  Sea-Change," 
"An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy,"  "A  Modern  In- 
stance," and  "A  Counterfeit  Presentment." 

Besant  and  Rice  certainly  exercised  considerable 
ingenuity  in  some  of  their  creations.  Examples  of 
the  unaided  efforts  of  the  former  appear  in  "All  in 
a  Garden  Fair,"  "To  Call  Her  Mine,"  "The  World 
Went  Very  Well  Then."  And,  when  they  collabo- 
rated, they  thought  of  such  things  as  "All  Sorts 
and  Condit'ons  of  Men,"  "Shepherds  All  and 
Maidens  Fair,"  "So  They  Were  Married,"  "This 
Son  of  Vulcan,"  "'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay."  Rhoda 
Broughton's  "Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower"  belongs  in 
the  same  class.  As  distinctly  pretty  and  attractive 
titles,  no  one  has  really  improved  on  these — or  can, 
in  my  opinion. 

Among  a  few  of  many  titles  that  might  be  noted 
as  misnomers — or,  at  least,  as  having  been  sometimes 
misunderstood  and  wrongly  catalogued  on  this  ac- 
count— are  "Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  Social,"  a 
collection  of  meditative  essays  written  by  Frederic 
Saunders,  long  the  head  of  the  Astor  L,ibrary,  and 
which,  as  he  was  fond  of  relating  with  much  amuse- 
ment, he  actually  found  catalogued  in  his  own  li- 
brary among  bookslrelating  to  cookery;  and  "Lost 
Leaders,"  by  Andrew  Lang  (really  a  collection  of 
leading  articles  written  for  a  London  newspaper, 
and  rescued  in  book-form  from  the  oblivion  in  which 
they  would  have  otherwise  been  lost).  The  latter 
book  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  American 
library  calmly  reposing  by  the  side  of  "Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War." 

"The  Devil  and  His  Imps,"  by  Dr.  C.  P.  G. 
Scott,  might  be  cited  as  another  in  this  class,  as 
being  by  presumption  a  theological  tract  of  the  most 
rabid  type.  It  is,  in  reality,  an  extremely-learned 
and,  withal,  highly-amusing  treatise,  prepared  for 
the  American  Philological  Association,  concerning 
the  various  names  (133  are  mentioned)  that  have 
been  given  to  his  Satanic  majesty  and  lesser  imps, 
as  bogies,  bogles,  boboggels,  goblins,  hobgoblins, 
gallybeggars,  and  the  like.  W.  H.  Mallock's  "The 
New  Republic"  (a  piece  of  social  satire)  was  also 
observed  in  a  Philadelphia  library,  classified  among 
histories  of  the  United  States. 

Though  it  is  not  strictly  relevant,  I  cannot  help 
just  mentioning  in  this  connection  that  in  a  library- 
catalogue  I  once  saw  these  entries: — 

Mill.  John  Stuart, 
"    on  the  Floss,  The. 

And,  in  another  place: — 


Vanity  Fair,  by  Thackeray. 
Barna,  by  Rudge. 

Likewise,  these  are  said  to  have  been  observed: — 

Patti,  Adalina. 
"      Oyster. 

I  don't  know  what  the  moral  of  these  errors  may  be. 

Nor  a  word  as  to  what  makes  a  good  title;  and  I 
will  cease  from  impinging  words  upon  the  retina  of 
the  reader's  optics. 

Well-established  authors  will,  as  heretofore,  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  own  titles  without  consulta- 
tion with  me;  but  for  authors  of  inexperience — and 
expecially  for  those  who  write  the  titles  of  their 
books  first,  and  then  build  the  story  around  them 
by  main  strength  (I  knew  an  estimable  lady  of  this 
character  who  selected  as  her  title,  "I  Say  Yes," 
and  never  got  any  farther),  I  will  venture  to  note 
some  elementary  suggestions.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether original  with  me,  but,  perhaps,  none  the 
worse  on  that  account.  They  are,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

( I )  The  title  should  be  adequate,  (2)  It  should 
be  attractive.  (3)  It  should  be  modest.  (4)  If  one 
title  is  not  sufficient,  add  an  explanatory  sub-title. 

Book-titles  that  break  one  or  more  of  these  canons 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few.  As  to  No,  r,  single-word 
names,  of  unknown  meaning,  are  generally  criticiz- 
able.  Compare  "Dred,"  "Rody."  "Wakulla," 
"Heidi,"  "Gran,"  by  various  authors.  Though 
one  of  them  achieved  fame,  it  was  in  spite  of  the 
name.     This  style  cannot  be  commended. 

Class  No.  2  would  comprise  simply  a  list  of  titles 
that  are  not  attractive.     The  list  is,  alas!  legion. 

In  Class  No.  3,  I  will  mention  only  Stanley's 
"Howl  Found  Livingstone";  Major  Pinter's  "How 
I  Crossed  Africa" ;  '"My  Winter  on  the  Nile,"  by 
C.  D.  Warner;  and,  possibly,  "Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,"  by  Horace  Greely. 

Class  No.  4  applies,  really,  more  to  books  of  in- 
formation, as  in  the  realms  of  science  and  history, 
than  to  general  literature;  and,  so,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  possible  need  thereof  explanatory 
sub-titles  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article. 

The  best  and  happiest  title  of  any  single  book,  all 
things  considered? 

That  would  be  a  mere  question  of  taste,  I  should 
say.  But  a  very  large  vote  could  be  polled  for  "A 
Century  of  Dishonor,"  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

— W.  R.  Cochrane,  in  Philadelphia  Times. 
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A  VISIT  TO  TENNYSON. 


A  Visit  to  Tennyson, 
l/cwis  Carroll  to  a  Cousin. 

Ch.  Ch.,  May  ii,  1859. 

My  Dear  William: — I  have  had  it  in  my  head 
for  some  time  back  to  write  you  an  account  of  my 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  only  I  doubted  if  there 
was  enough  to  tell  to  make  it  worth  while — now, 
however,  that  you  yourself  ask  for  it,  you  must  be 
thankful  for  what  you  get,  interesting  or  not — truly 
"bis  dat  qui  cito  dat"  (I  trust  there  is  some  latent 

appropriateness  in   the   quotation).      W must 

have  basely  misrepresented  me  if  he  said  that  I  fol- 
lowed the  Laureate  down  to  his  retreat,  as  I  went, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  there,  to  stay  with  an  old 
college  friend  at  Freshwater.  Being  there,  I  had 
the  inalienable  right  of  a  freeborn  Briton  to  make  a 
morning  call,  which  I  did,  in  spite  of  my  friend 
CoUyns  having  assured  me  that  the  Tennysons  had 
not  yet  arrived.  There  was  a  man  painting  the 
garden  railing  when  I  walked  up  to  the  house,  of 
whom  I  asked  if  Mr.  Tennyson  were  at  home,  fully 
expecting  the  answer  "No,"  so  that  it  was  an  agree- 
able surprise  when  he  said,  "He's  there,  sir,"  and 
pointed  him  out,  and,  behold!  he  was  not  many 
yards  off,  mowing  his  lawn  in  a  wideawake  and 
spectacles.  I  had  to  introduce  myself,  as  he  is  too 
short-sighted  to  recognize  people,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  bit  of  mowing  he  was  at,  he  took  me 
into  the  house  to  see  Mrs.  Tennyson,  who,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  find,  had  been  very  ill,  and  was  then 
suffering  from  almost  total  sleeplessness.  She  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  rather  worn  and  haggard, 
so  that  I  stayed  a  very  few  minutes.  She  asked  me 
to  come  to  dinner  that  evening  to  meet  a  Mr.  War- 
burton  (brother  of  the  "Cresent  and  the  Cross"), 
but  her  husband  revoked  the  invitation  before  I  left, 
as  he  said  he  wished  her  to  be  as  little  excited  as 
possible  that  evening,  and  begged  I  would  drop  in 
for  tea  that  evening,  and  dine  with  them  the  next 
day.  He  took  me  over  the  house  to  see  the  pictures, 
etc.  (among  which  my  photographs  of  the  family 
were  hung  "on  the  line"  framed  in  those  enamel — 
what  do  you  call  them,  cartons?)  The  view  from 
the  garret  windows  he  considers  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  island,  and  showed  me  a  picture  which  his  friend 
Rickard  Doyle  had  painted  of  it  for  him;  also  his 
little  smoking-room  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  of 
course  he  offered  me  a  pipe;  also  the  nursery,  where 
we  found  the  beautiful  little  Hallam  (his  son),  who 
remembered  me  more  readily  than  his  father  had 
done. 

1  went  in  the  evening,  and  found  Mr.  Warburton 
au  agreeable  man,  with  rather  a  shy,  nervous  man- 


ner; he  is  a  clergyman,  and  inspector  of  schools  in 
that  neighborhood.  We  got  on  the  subject  of  cleri- 
cal duty  in  the  evening,  and  Tennyson  said  he 
thought  clergymen  as  a  body  didn't  do  half  the 
good  they  might  if  they  were  less  stuck-up  and 
showed  a  little  more  sympathy  with  their  people. 
"What  they  want,"  he  said,  "is  force  and  geniality 
— geniality  without  force  will  of  course  do  no  good, 
but  force  without  geniality  will  do  very  little."  All 
very  sound  theology,  to  my  thinking.  This  was 
up  in  the  little  smoking-room,  to  which  we  had  ad- 
journed after  tea,  and  where  we  had  about  two 
hours'  very  interesting  talk.  The  proof-sheets  of 
"The  King's  Idyls"  were^lying  about,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  look  at  them.  I  looked  with  some  curi- 
osity to  see  what  sort  of  books  occupied  the  lowest 
of  the  swinging  bookshelves,  most  handy  to  his 
writing-table;  they  were  all,  without  exception, 
Greek  or  Latin — Homer,  ^schylus,  Horace,  Lucre- 
tius, Virgil,  etc.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
and  he  walked  through  the  garden  with  me  when  I 
left,  and  pointed  out  an  effect  of  the  moon  shining 
through  thin,  white  cloud,  which  I  had  never 
noticed  before — a  sort  of  golden  ring,  not  close 
round  its  edge  like  a  halo,  but  at  some  distance  off. 
I  believe  sailors  consider  it  a  sign  of  bad  weather. 
He  said  he  had  often  noticed  it,  and  had  alluded  to 
it  in  one  of  his  early  poems.  You  will  find  it  in 
"Margaret."* 

The  next  day  I  went  to  dinner,  and  met  Sir  John 
Simeon,  who  has  an  estate  some  miles  off  there,  an 
old  Ch.  Ch,  man,  who  has  turned  Roman  Catholic 
since.  He  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I  ever  met, 
and  you  may  imagine  that  the  evening  was  a  delight- 
ful one:  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  especially  the  con- 
cluding two  hours  in  the  smoking-room. 

I  took  over  my  books  of  photographs,  but  Mrs. 
Tennyson  was  too  tired  to  look  at  them  that  even- 
ing, and  I  settled  to  leave  them  and  come  for  them 
next  morning,  when  I  could  see  more  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  only  appeared  for  a  few  minutes  dur- 
ing dinner. 

Tennyson  told  us  that  often  on  going  to  bed  after 
being  engaged  on  composition  he  had  dreamed  long 
passages  of  poetry  ("You,    I  suppose,"   turning  to 


*The  lines  are  as  follows: — 

The  very  smile  before  you  speak 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 
Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound, 
Like  the  tender  amber  round, 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth, 
Moving  through  a  fleecy  night. 
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me,  "dream  photographs?")  which  he  liked  very 
much  at  the  time,  but  forgot  entirely  when  he 
woke.  One  was  an  enormously  long  one  on  fairies, 
where  the  lines  from  being  very  long  at  first  gradu- 
ally got  shorter  and  shorter,  till  it  ended  with  fifty 
or  sixty  lines  of  two  syllables  each!  The  only  bit 
he  ever  remembered  enough  to  write  down  was  one 
he  areamed  at  ten  years  old,  which  you  may  like  to 
possess  as  a  genuine  unpublished  fragment  of  the 
Laureate,  though  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  gives  very  little  indication  of  his  future 
poetic  powers: — 

May  a  cock-sparrow 
Write  to  a  barrow? 
I  hope  you'll  excuse 
My  infantine  muse. 

Up  in  the  smoking-  room  the  conversation  turned 
upon  murders,  and  Tennyson  told  us  several  hor- 
rible stories  from  his  own  experience:  he  seems  rather 
to  revel  in  such  descriptions — one  would  not  guess 
it  from  his  poetry.  Sir  John  kindly  offered  me  a 
lift  in  his  carriage  back  to  the  hotel,  and  as  we  were 
standing  at  the  door  before  getting  in  he  said,  "You 
don't  object  to  a  cigar  in  the  carriage,  do  you?"  On 
which  Tennyson  growled  out,  "He  didn't  object  to 
two  pipes  in  that  little  den  upstairs,  and  difeebliori 
he's  no  business  to  object  to  one  cigar  in  a  carriage." 
And  so  ended  one  of  the  most  delightful  evenings  I 
have  spent  for  many  a  long  day.  I  lunched  with 
them  the  next  day,  but  saw  very  little  of  Tennyson 
himself,  and  afterwards  showed  the  photographs  to 
Mrs.  T.  and  the  children,  not  omitting  to  get 
Hallam's  autograph  in  a  large,  bold  text-hand, 
under  his  portrait.  The  children  insisted  on  reading 
out  the  poetry  opposite  to  the  pictures,  and  when 
they  came  to  their  father's  portrait  (which  has  for  a 
motto,  "The  Poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born," 
etc.),  Lionel  puzzled  over  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began,  boldly,  "The  Pope — !"  on  which  Mrs. 
Tennyson  began  laughing,  and  Tennyson  growled 
out  from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  "Hollo!  what's 
that  about  the  Pope?' '  but  no  one  ventured  to  ex- 
plain the  allusion. 

I  asked  Mrs,  Tennyson  for  an  explanation  of 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  has  been  so  variously 
interpreted.  She  said  that  the  original  legend  is  in 
Italian,  and  that  Tennyson  only  gave  it  as  he  found 
it,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  him  to  furnish 
an  interpretation  as  well. 

By-the-bye,  do  you  think  that  those  lines  in  the 
71e'w«,  called  "The  War,"  and  .signed  "T.",  are 
Tennyson'vS?     I  have  made  a  bet  with  a  friend  here 


that  they  are  not,  and  am  going  to  try  and  find  out. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  they  are.   .   .   . 
No  more  at  present,  from 

Your  faithful  cousin, 

Charles  L.  Dodgson. 

P.S. — Five  minutes  to  3  a.  m.  !     This  comes  of 
beginning  letter- writing  at  night. 


Companions. 

A  French  writer  (whom  I  love  well)  speaks  of  three  kinds 
of  companions:  men,  women  and  books. — Sir  John  Davis. 

We  have  companions,  comrades  mine; 

Jolly  good-fellows,  tried  and  true, 
Are  filling  their  cups  with  the  Rhenish  wine. 

And  pledging  each  other,  as  I  do  you. 
Never  a  man  in  all  the  land 

But  has,  in  his  hour  of  need,  a  friend 
Who  stretches  to  him  a  helping  hand 

And  stands  by  him  to  the  bitter  end. 
If  not  before,  there  is  comfort  then. 
In  the  strong  companionship  of  men. 

But  better  than  that,  old  friend  of  mine, 

Is  the  love  of  woman — the  life  of  life — 
Whether  in  maiden's  eyes  it  shines, 

Or  melts  in  the  tender  kiss  of  wife; 
A  heart  contented  to  feel,  not  know, 

That  finds  in  the  other  its  sole  delight; 
White  hands  that  are  loath  to  let  us  go; 

The  tenderness  that  is  more  than  might! 
On  earth  below,  in  Heaven  above. 
Is  there  anything  better  than  woman's  love? 

I  do  not  say  so,  companion  mine; 

For  what,  without  it,  would  I  be  here? 
It  lightens  my  troubles,  like  this  good  wine, 

And,  if  I  must  weep,  sheds  tear  for  tear! 
But  books,  old  friends  that  are  always  new, 

Of  all  good  things  that  we  know  are  best: 
They  never  forsake  us,  as  others  do. 

And  never  disturb  our  inward  rest. 
Here  is  truth  in  a  world  of  lies, 
And  all  that  in  man  is  great  and  wise! 

Better  than  men  and  women,  friend. 

That  are  dust,  though  dear  in  our  joy  and  pain, 
Are  the  books  their  cunning  hands  have  penned: 

For  they  depart,  but  the  books  remain. 
Through  these  the}'  speak  to  us  what  was  best 

In  the  loving  heart  and  the  noble  mind: 
All  their  royal  souls  po.ssessed 

Belongs  forever  to  all  mankind! 
When  others  fail  him,  the  wise  man  looks 
To  the  sure  companionship  of  book.s. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1877. 
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MY  FIRST  BOOK. 


My  First  Book. 

"You  published  your  paradoxes;  well,  and  what  did  the 
learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxes?" 

'  'Sir,  "  replied  my  son,  '  'the  learned  world  said  nothing 
to  my  paradoxes;  nothing  at  all,  sir." 

— Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

I  was  not  so  green  as  young  Mr.  Primrose,  for  I 
had  been  through  the  mill  and  was  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  texture  of  the  upper  and  nether 
stones;  nevertheless,  I  had  pleasant  anticipations  on 
the  subject  of  my  first  book. 

One  of  these  was  in  regard  to  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  advertised,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"my  friends  and  acquaintances  will  make  haste  to 
acquire  it,  for  they  will  all  desire  to  see  what  manner 
of  work  it  is.  There  may  be  some,  of  course,  con- 
tent to  borrow  from  libraries  or  from  each  other, 
but  these  will  be  oSset  by  the  generous  enthusiasts, 
who  will  rush  in  and  purchase  a  dozen  copies  each 
in  order  to  aid  my  success.  Therefore,  it  is  reason- 
able to  estimate  that  if  I  have  fifteen  hundred  friends 
and  acquaintances  they  alone  will,  in  the  first 
month,  purchase  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  my  book, 
and  being  pleased  with  it  will  recommend  it  to  all 
their  friends,  so  that  the  second  month  ought  to 
see  the  sales  rise  to  three  thousand  copies,  and  this 
process  being  repeated  in  the  third  month  I  will 
have  a  sale  of  six  thousand  copies,"  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  till  the  figures  of  sales  loomed  so  large 
that,  being,  modest,  I  was  afraid  to  consider  them. 

Well,  the  book  came  out  some  months  ago,  look- 
ing very  bright  and  pleasant.  It  was  certainly  well 
launched  by  most  respectable  publishers;  it  was 
finely  illustrated  and  fairly  advertised.  The  public 
began  to  buy. 

But  my  friends! 

Alas! 

I  met  Adamson,  Benson,  Cuthbertson,  Dodson. 
Ferguson,  Gibson,  Henderson,  Johnson  and  all  the 
others,  in  Park  iow,  in  Broadway,  in  Nassau 
Street,  in  various  offices,  houses  and  places,  and 
they  had  never  heard  of  my  performance. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  discover  that,  and  still 
longer  to  get  used  to  it. 

I  had  not  seen  Adamson  in  months  when  I  met 
him  in  Broadway.  He  darted  at  me  in  very  cordial 
fashion  and  linked  his  arm  in  mine. 

"Ah!"  I  said,  "he's  going  to  congratulate  me, 
and  tell  me  how  he  purchased  fifty  copies  of  my 
admirable  prrduction  and  bestowed  them  on  de- 
lighted friends  and  relatives. ' ' 

But  this  prognostication  was  not  strictly  accurate. 
What   really  agitated  Adamson  was  the  fact  that 


he  had  patented  a  new  plumbing  device  and  hoped 
that  I  could  get  some  newspapers  to  print  cuts  and 
eulogiums  of  it. 

I  thought  he  would  come  round  to  my  book 
presently,  and  therefore  humored  him  to  the  full  on 
the  subject  of  plumbing  and  his  particular  contribu- 
tion to  it.  But  after  he  had  finished  with  that,  and 
had  insisted  on  equipping  me  with  pictures  of  his 
invention  in  sections,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  lose 
interest  in  my  society,  and  remembered  an  engage- 
ment with  a  man  who  might  take  a  half  share  in  his 
patent. 

And  away  he  shot,  leaving  me  to  wonder  at  his 
strange  omission. 

And  just  so  it  was  with  Benson.  We  met  on  a 
bridge  car  and,  ?::ecuring  the  seat  beside  me,  he  dis- 
cussed the  Philippine  situation  with  great  vigor. 
But  never  a  word  did  he  say  about  my  book. 

Cuthbertson,  Dodson,  Ferguson,  Gibson,  Hen- 
derson, Johnson,  etal.,  acted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Slowly  it  was  forced  upon  me  that  these  com- 
panions of  my  daily  walks  were  entirely  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  an  author.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  they  had  missed  all  the  publicity  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  either  they  had  done  that  or  else  had  im- 
agined that  some  other  Brown  wrote  the  story. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  inclined  to  rebel  against 
Fortune  on  this  account. 

"Was  ever  one  so  strangely  unlucky?"  I  asked 
myself  one  time,  when  I  was  mentally  discussing 
the  situation.  "Here  are  fifteen  hundred  good 
friends,  who  would  work  for  the  success  of  my 
book,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  exists, 
though  advertisements  and  press  notices  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  spared." 

Ah,  reader,  how  seldom  we  recognize  what  is  for 
our  good,  and  how  often  do  we  unjustly  rail  at  For- 
tune. She  knew,  good  dame,  what  was  best  for 
me,  and  that  I  soon  discovered  when,  tiring  of 
waiting  for  my  friends  to  find  me  out,  I  revealed 
myself. 

"A  book!"  cried  Adamson,  shaking  my  hand 
most  heartily;  "then  you  must  send  me  an  in- 
scribed copy.     I  will  read  it  with  great  pleasure." 

I  promised  Adamson  a  free  copy,  and  kept  my 
promise. 

He  spoke  of  my  gift  to  others,  and  to  my  aston- 
ishment I  found  Benson  and  Cuthbertson  quite  cold. 
It  transpired  that  they  thought  I  had  neglected 
them.     So  I  had  to  bestow  more  inscribed  copies. 

Now  it  got  about  in  my  immediate  circle  that  I 
had  written  a  book,  and  Dodson,  Ferguson,  Gibson, 
Henderson,  Johnson  and  all  the  others  smote  me  on 
the  back   and  demanded  free  copies.      They  got 
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them,  and  the  mischief  spread,  for  these  books  re- 
tailed at  $1.50,  and  cost  me  ninety  cents  less  fifteen 
cents  for  royalty. 

But  my  friends  were  unanimous  on  several  heads: 
First,  that  I  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  copies, 
which  cost  me  nothing;  secondly,  that  it  gratified 
me  to  give  them  away;  thirdly,  that  they  were  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  this  bounty;  fourthly,  that  their 
number  was  legion — even  mere  strangers  cordially 
asked  me  for  presentation  copies. 

The  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  son  did  not  know 
when  he  was  well  ofi^,  or  he  would  not  have  com- 
plained of  the  neglect  of  the  London  public. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  many  an  inward  groan 
that  I  complied  with  the  demands  upon  me,  but 
still  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought: 

"After  all,  this  is  a  fine  investment.  These 
people  are  genuinely  interested  in  my  production, 
or  they  would  not  have  asked  for  it.  They  will 
read  it  eagerly,  make  a  point  of  recommending  it, 
and  perhaps  end  by  imitating  my  good  old  bachelor 
friend  B.,  who  really  did  buy  a  dozen  copies  and 
distributed  them." 

Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  In  Adam- 
son's  office,  at  the  present  time,  my  book  is  still  in 
the  pigeon  hole  where  he  put  it  when  first  received 
from  my  hand.  It  is  wrapped  as  I  wrapped  it.  He 
has  not  even  undone  the  string.  Just  so  with  Ben- 
son, Johnson  and  the  others.  Months  after  he  bad 
received  his  copy  a  college  president  who  had  in 
other  matters  strikingly  shown  good  feeling  toward 
me,  wrote  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  read  the  book 
yet,  but  would  do  so  soon;  and  a  dear  and  revered 
relative  sent  me  his  acknowledgements,  saying  that 
in  his  opinion  the  book  was  "beautifully  bound  and 
illustrated." 

Even  the  worm  will  turn,  and  I  replied  with  some 
asperity:  "Your  praise  is  about  on  a  par  with  what 
mine  would  be  if  you  had  asked  me  how  I  liked 
your  sermon  andji  had  replied  with  a  compliment  to 
your  surplice." 

Another  of  my  brighest  anticipations  indulged  in 
at  the  time  my  book  came  out  concerned  the  reviews. 

"If  Stubbs  or  Scrubbs  were  publishing  this,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "the  literary  editors  might  give  my 
creation  to  the  office  boys,  with  directions  to  write 
a  stick  of  notice  from  the  advertisement,  but  with 
such  a  firm  as  mine  behind  it  the  book  will  certainly 
receive  the  highest  consideration.  The  literary 
editors  will  read  it  through  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  will  analyze  it;  they  will  .study  all  its  various 
qualities,  and  as  they  are  most  intelligent  in  such 
matters  their  comments  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service  to  my  future  work,  for  being  human  I  prob- 


ably  have   faults,  and   the   discerning   critics   will 
temper  their  praise  with  wholesome  admonition." 

But  I  was]  as  much  mistaken  in  this  matter  as  I 
had  been  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  my  friends. 

The  first  newspaper  notice  that  came  to  hand 
from  the  clipping  bureau  that  I  patronized  was 
culled  from  the  columns  of  the  Banner,  a  daily 
paper  that  made  a  feature  of  its  book  department. 
I  knew  the  book  editor,  but  esteemed  him  a  very 
dull  person,  and  therefore  I  was  astonished  and 
grateful  when  I  found  that  be  had  given  me  a  quar- 
ter of  a  column  of  unstinted  praise,  something  after 
this  fashion: 

"The  lightsome  creations  of  Mr.  Brown's  airy 
fancy  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  old  and  young.  His 
book  is  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  meadows  and 
melodious  with  the  tintinnabulation  of  brooklets. 
His  characters  are  drawn  to  the  life,  and  will  be 
instantly  recognized  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  part  of  the  country  that  he  writes  about.  He 
tells  truth,  and  tells  it   with  power — "  and  so  on. 

"Verily,"  I  said  to  myself,  "the  literary  editor  of 
the  Banner  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  thought  him.  He 
knows  a  good  book  when  he  sees  it,  and  can  con- 
trive a  flowing  period.  He  is  generous,  too,  or  he 
would  have  remembered  that  I  have  not  always  been 
entirely  respectful." 

I  sent  a  message  of  obligation  and  thanks. 

Next  morning  my  mail  contained  another  envelope 
from  the  newspaper  clipping  bureau.  It  brought 
me  half  a  dozen  press  notices,  long  and  short,  all 
from  important  daily  papers.  Here  were  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  opinions  of  literary  editors  in  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans. 

I  glanced  over  them,  and  was  surprised.  "Why," 
I  said,  "with  very  slight  changes  of  verbiage  these 
are  precisely  the  same  as  the  notice  in  the  Banner.'^ 

Yes,  there  they  were:  "lightsome  creations," 
"airy  fancy,"  "tintinnabulation  of  brooklets,"  and 
all  the  other  earmarks  in  all  the  notices.  Some  were 
copied  without  the  slightest  change. 

"Of  a  truth,"  I  remarked,  when  I  saw  this,  "the 
Banner  is  a  great  paper,  and  its  literary  editor  is  an 
authority  of  weight.  See  how  these  others  accept 
his  dictum  as  final.  How  lucky  that  he  took  a 
favorable  view  of  my  book." 

The  arrival  of  more  clippings  strengthened  this 
impression. 

Papers  North  and  South,  Kast  and  West,  took 
the  Banner  s  notice  of  my  book,  and  either  printed 
it  entire  or  printed  characteristic  portions  of  it;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  tintinnabulating  brook  or  the 
fragrance  of  the  meadows.     The  Banner  appeared 
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to  be  the  source  of  almost  all  t  jC  praise  which  mj' 
book  was  getting  from  the  press.  The  exceptions 
were  old-fashioned  daily  papers,  like  the  People  s 
Represeyitative  and  the  Pilllar,  and  stiflF-backed  week- 
lies that  hug  their  own  opinions  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects. 

"By  the  dolphin  that  rescued  Arion  in  such  a 
remarkable  manner!"  I  ejaculated,  "this  is  indeed 
wonderful.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the 
Ba7iner\xdi6.  such  a  circulation,  or  that  literary  edi- 
tors all  over  the  United  States  held  its  judgments 
in  such  deference!" 

One  reviewer  in  Boston,  however,  moved,  I  sup- 
pose, by  dyspepsia,  began  to  growl  at  my  book. 
He  said  it  was  arrant  nonsense,  but  something  (?) 
quickly  stifled  him,  and  the  very  next  evening  his 
paper  printed  entire,  and  without  giving  credit,  the 
laudatory  notice  that  had  first  appeared  in  the 
Banner.  The  influence  of  the  Banner  s  dictum 
seemed  to  have  crushed  him. 

I  visited  my  publisher  soon  after  this,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  remarked:  "The  papers  have 
been  giving  us  pretty  nice  notices.  I  suppose  you 
get  clippings?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  and  touched  an  electric  button. 
"John,''  he  said  to  the  boy  who  appeared,  "Bring 
the  press  notices  of  Mr.  Brown's  book." 

The  book  was  brought,  and  I  glanced  over  the 
notices.     They  were  much  the  same  as  mine. 

"By  the  way,"  I  asked,  "Do  you  advertise  much 
in  the  BannerT ' 

"Why,  no,"  he  replied,  "I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while.  It's  an  obscure  publication,  and  we  give  it 
only  a  few  lines  occasionally." 

"I'm  .sure  that's  an  error,"  I  remarked.  "The 
Banner  is  the  most  remarkable  literary  authority  in 
the  country.  Other  papers,  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  echo  what  it  says  about  books," 

He  stared  at  me  till  I  told  him  of  my  discovery 
made  from  an  analysis  of  the  press  clippings.  Then 
he  indulged  in  a  superior  smile  and  touched  the 
electric  button  again. 

"John,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  "bring  a  copy  of  the 
press  notice  that  we   send   out  with   Mr.  Brown's 

book." 

It  was  brought,  and  there  I  saw  it,  word  for  word 
as  I  had  first  seen  it  in  the  Banner. 

I  groped  my  way  out  from  the  publisher's  office, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  reached  home  that  my  be- 
numbed mind  recovered  from  the  shock  sufficiently 
to  enable  me  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
disclosure. 

Not  one  in  ten  of  the  literary  editors  who  so 
kindly  noticed  my  book  knew  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

— A  Cub  Author  in  The  Independent, 


Last  Links  with  Scott. 

There  still  lives  in  what  Lord  Rosebery,  speak- 
ing in  the  Scottish  capital,  called  "this  Edinburgh 
so  sacred  and  beautiful  to  us,"  one  who  saw  Sir 
Walter  on  the  evening  he  declared  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  no  longer 
the  Great  Unknown.  This  veteran,  George  Croal, 
"distinctly  remembers  the  storm  of  enthusiasm 
aroused  on  that  occasion.  He  was  also  at  Abbots- 
ford  two  years  later  on  professional  duty,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  playing  several  Scotch  airs  on  the 
pianoforte,  to  the  evident  gratification  of  his  august 
patron.  Both  of  these  events  are  recalled  with 
pride  by  Mr.  Croal,  whose  recollections  might  be 
thought  unique  among  those  now  living  in  the  year 
of  grace  1901."  However,  they  are  not  unique, 
for  another  writer,  after  referring  to  the  Edinburgh 
citizen  who  was  present  at  the  Theatrical  Fund 
Banquet  in  1827,  states:  "In  Bowden,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, during  the  summer  months,  I  conversed  with 
four  individuals  who  had  seen  Sir  Walter.  One  of 
them,  Miss  Janet  Roxburgh,  had  attained  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  was  still  able  to 
speak  intelligently  about  the  past.  Another  woman 
living  in  the  village  remembered  as  a  girl  seeing  Sir 
Walter  'hirpling'  across  the  village  green  to  visit  a 
namesake,  Janet  Scott,  with  whom  he  delighted  to 
have  a  chat,  as  she  had  a  great  wealth  of  folk-lore 
stories,  and  from  her  Sir  Walter  gleaned  much  of 
the  local  Scotch  dialect.  Charles  Newlands  re- 
membered being  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed  just  at  the  junc- 
tion where  the  Ettrick  joins  it,  when  Sir  Walter 
performed  the  ceremony.  Another  correspondent, 
alive  in  1900,  Aaron  Forrester,  gunsmith,  and  his 
sister,  Miss   Forrester,  talked  with  Sir  Walter,  and 

Thomas  Smail,  inspector  of  poor,  saw  him  marching 
in  the  Circuit  Court  procession  at  the  county  town." 
The  Berwickshire  Nezvs  in  the  autumn  of  1900  re- 
ported that  "there  lives  at  Hawick  one  James  Ruth- 
erford, an  octogenarian,  who  still  pursues  his  trade 
of  tailor,  and  while  sitting  cross-legged  at  work 
speaks  graphically  of  the  people  and  Old  World 
customs  he  saw  in  days  of  yore.  He  is  an  Earlston 
man  by  birth,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
the  clothier  who  supplied  the  undertaker  with  the 
sable  suit  he  wore  at  Sir  Walter's  funeral  that  dark 
September  day  in  1832,  when  the  kindliest  of  Scots 
was  laid  to  rest  in  hushful  Dryburgh.  Rutherford, 
one  Hogmanay,  went  'guisarding.'  The  youthful 
'guisars'  called  at  Abbotsford,  and  there  sang  'Scots 
wha  hae'  so  enthusiastically  that  Sir  Walter  rewarded 
them  with  a  crown.  Rutherford  ofttimes  watched 
his  well-loved  Shirra,  axe  in  hand,  trimming  the 
glades  in  his  new  plantations,  and  chronicles  'he 
was  aye  kindly  in  his  manner,  and  fond  of  children 
and  animals.'  " 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  YEAR-BOOK. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  YEAJl  BOOK  for  1902  is  the  outgrowth  of  "  600  Places  to  Sell  Manascripta" 
••ionounced  for  iniblication  recently  by  THE  BOOK-LOVER. 

"  The  Author's  Year  Book  "  contains,  ■  other  features,  the  following,  which  serve  in  a  measure 

to  Huggest  its  practical  value  to  literary  w>.i .  everywhere. 

A  full  name  and  address  list  of  about  600  PLACES  TO  SELL  MAl^USCREPTS  including  book 
publishing  houses  and  Periodicai.s  that  Pay  CoNTiirBuroBS. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  the  publishers  that  this  list  is  the  largest  and  most  trustworthy  ever 
iittemi>ted  of  its  kind.     It  is  correct  and  up-to-date. 

"  The  Author's  Year  Book  "  has  been  written,  gathered  and  compiled  for  the  guidance  and  use  of 
established  writers  as  well  as  for  the  new-comer  in  literature.     There  are  chapters  and  '  -<  on  the 

preparation  of  books  and  articles  for  the  press;  publishing  a  book;  contracts  with  pubi:  ..... ;  correc- 
tion of  proof ;  the  English  market  for  American  books ;  authors  as  publishers  ;  how  to  win  success  in 
literature,  being  a  symposium  by  famous  authors  ;  finding  a  market  for  MSS;  how  to  get  on  a  news- 
paper and  ever  so  much  besides. 

"  The  Author's  Year  Book  "  will  be  an  annual  publication,  appearing  in  January  each  year  with 
altogether  new  matter  and  revised,  corrected  and  enlarged  list  of  places  to  sell  Manuscripts.  It  is 
worth  noting  the  book  is  an  indeijendent  publication,  l^y  its  publication  the  interests  of  no  publisher 
or  agent  are  specially  advanced. 

It  is  a  tasteful  library  volume,  artistically  bound,  and  should  sell  for  a  much  higher  price  than  we 
have  set  upon  it,  which  is  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Those  who  have  spoken  for  "  COO  Places  to  Sell  MSS  "  will  receive  the  1902  "Author's  Year  Book  " 
without  further  notice.  To  all  others  the  price  will  be  $1.00.  This  price  is  absolutely  net  and 
to  secure  the  book  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  of 

THIj:  book-lover,  53  W.  24tli  street,  New  York, 

News  of  the  Publishing  vV"orld. 

M'liile  it  is  true  t}ie  Americaji  People  are  ifie  greatest  readers  of  periodical  literature  on  earthy 
it  is  also  true  there  is  but  one  periodical,,  among  th^^  more  than  twenty  thousand  published  in  America^ 
which  may  be  loolicd  to  for  information  concerning  what  is  n£w  in  the  publishing  worlds 

That  one  is  THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER,  a  twelve-year  old  mo7ithly  magazine, 
published  primarily  in  tho.  interests  of  the  trade  indicated  by  its  title,  but  none  the  less  valuable  to 
all  persons  uho  care  to  know  something  about  the  constantly  appearing  new  papers  ajtd  7nagasines 
which  they  might  wish  to  read.  THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  of  course  eschews  mention 
of  publications  of  a  local  nature,  but  it  does  not  fail  to  notice,  intelligently^  and  at  sufficient  length, 
every  new  periodical  appealing  even  remotely  to  a  general  circulation. 

Not  only  are  new  publicati/yns  fold  of  but  m,ention  is  m.ade  of  all  important  changes  in  older 
established  journals — chan<res  in  size,  price,  title,  character,  discontinuances,  editors,  etc. 

With  THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  at  hand,  the  reader,  no  matter  whether  his 
home  be  city  or  country,  is  constantly  in  touch  with  all  ihafs  new  in  the  publishing  world.  The 
information  is  guaratitced  to  be  correct  and  is  entirely  unbiased. 

THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  prints  also  book  news  and  reviews,  the  most  uncon^ 
ventional  and  believable  to  be  found  in  any  publication.  It  neitfier  slates  nor  grills  what  is  tiew,  its 
aim  being  rather  news  than  anything  else. 

THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS  -  DEALER  is  a  Dollar  a  year  or  fifteen  cents  a  copy,  monthly. 
No  free  copies  ;  but  to  strangers  ond  others  we  will  send  a  sample  copy  for  ten  cents — coin,  cash  or 
stamps,  fust  at  present  we  have  two  or  three  different  issues  in  stock,  and  while  they  last  will  send 
one  of  each  for  the  dime.     But  $i.oo  for  one  year  would  be  afar  better  proposition.  Call  or  address 

THE    BOOK    AND    NEWS-DEALER 

Bditbd  by  W.  E.  price,  Editor  of  The  Book-Lover.  53  W.  24TH  Street.  New  York  City. 

THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  is  invaluable  to  authors  who  contribute  to 
periodical.s  because  it  ffives  to  theiu,  always,  the  fullest  and  lat<>st  possibie  news  ol 
aew  publicatious  whioli   offer  to  them  fresh  opportiuiities   for   the   disposal  oi  their   writiugrs. 
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By  subscription,  after  present  number,  $2.00  per  year  of  six  numbers.     Singlj',  35  cents. 

Edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  100  numbered  copies,  $5.00  per  year  of  six  numbers.    See  announcements  else- 
where.    Foreign  postage,  50  cents  extra,  either  edition,  yearly. 
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The  Makers  of  Fame.     Tudor  Jenks. 
He  Wrote  a  Book.     (Rondeau.)     S.  E.   Kiser. 
An  Alien  Art.     vS.  B.  Rogers. 
How    to    Win  Success    in    Literature.     \'arious 

authors. 
Four  Rare  Volumes. 
The  Modern  Book  Ad.     (Verse.) 
"Memories  of  the  Tennysons. '*     H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
Books  and  Their  True  Lovers.     Julian  Ralph. 
"The  Celebrated  J.  F.  Smith." 


INDUCEMENTS :    FOR  JANUARY  ONLY. 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  one  year,  $1.50 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  one  year  with  eight  latest  issues  inclmled,  ^2.50 

THE  AUTHOR'S  YEAR-BOOK  for  1902,  $1.00 

THB  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  giving  News  of  the  Publi-shing  World,  one  year,  $1.00 

Combined— BOOK-LOVER  and  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  e  ich  one  year,  and  AUTHOR'S  YEAR- 
BOOK, all  to  one  address,  $3.00— with  eight  latest  issues  of  TJIP:  BOOK-LOVER  54.00 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  one  year  with  AUTHOR'S  YEAR-BOOK, $2. 25—  with  eight  latest  BOOK-LOVERS, 
$3.25 

THE  BOOK  AND  NEWS-DEALER  one  year  and  AUTHOR'S  YEAR-BOOK  for  1902,  $1.75 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  appeals  in  the  widest  .sense  to  people  of  literary  taste  and  culture,  and  sub.scnption.s 
may  be  very  easily  obtained  for  it— placed  before  such  a  person,  the  magazine,  by  its  size,  beauty  ami  literary 
elegance,  speaks  for  itself.  To  those  inducing  subscriptions,  very  liberal  commissions  will  be  paid.  Tlie  several 
publications  offered  above  may  be  gained  by  anyone  without  labor  or  expenditure  of  c.n.sh— a  commission  of 
25  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  three  or  more  sub.sct  iptions  sent  at  one  time. 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  PRESS, 

53  W.  24th  Street,   New  York  City. 
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A  PAGH  ABOUT  THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


A  Shop  Talk  Column. 

It  was  hoped  the  present  Book- Lover  would  don 
the  first  of  a  series  of  specially  designed  covers  by  a 
young  artist  of^  great  promise,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  complete  it  iu  season.  The  honor  remains 
to  the  new  volume. 

Back  Numbers. 

We  can  fill  orders  for  number  one  of  The  Book- 
Lover  at  two  dollars  per  copy,  net. 

We  have  no  copies  of  the  second  issue  for  sale  at 
any  price  except  in  the  bound  volumes.  (Would 
like  to  buy  or  exchange  for  a  few. ) 

Numbers  three  to  current  issue  as  wanted  at  25c. 
each. 

Volume  One,  Bound. 

The  Book-Lover,  volume  one,  bound  in  hand- 
some half  roan,  gilt  top,  $7.50,  net.  This  embraces 
numbers  one  to  four,  inclusive. 

Volume  two,  bound  in  half  roan  or  red  buckram, 
gilt  tops,  $3.50.  Ready  for  delivery  February  ist 
or  before.     Orders  should  be  filed  now. 

All  copies  are  bound  "as  published"  with  origi- 
nal covers  and  editor's  fly-leaf-flutterings. 

Edition  de  Luxe. 

The  Book-Lover,  Edition  de  Luxe,  volume  one, 
as  published,  limited  to  a  total  issue  of  92  numbered 
sets — each,  $7.50.  The  same,  roan  or  buckram 
binding,  rough  edges  and  gold  top,  net,  $10.00. 

The  same,  volume  two,  the  numbers  five  to  ten, 
inclusive,  as  published,  limited  to  100  numbered 
copies,  $5,00.     Bound,  as  above,  $7.50. 

These  prices  include  delivery,  but  are  otherwise 
net. 

Index  for  Volume  Two. 

The  Index  for  volume  two  of  The  Book- Lover 
will  accompany  each  copy  of  the  next  issue. 


Third  Year  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe. 

The  Edition  de  Luxe  for  the  Third  Year  of  The 
Book-Lover  will  consist  of  100  numbered  copies 
printed  on  a  specially  choice  deckle-edge  paper,  the 
finest  ever  used  for  a  periodical  and  greatly  superior 
to  that  in  volumes  one  and  two.  Orders  should  be 
sent  in  very  early  as  the  numbers  will  be  allotted  in 
the  order  of  receipt,  with  the  exception  that  holders 
of  volumes  one  and  two  may  have  the  same  number 
for  the  third  year  if  they  speak  for  them  at  once. 

The  price  will  remain  $5.00. 

Damaged  Copies. 

Occasionally  complaint  reaches  us  of  loss  or 
damage  of  subscribers'  copies  in  transit.  We  are 
alwa3'S  ready  to  replace  such  copies  again  and  again 
if  necessary.  Subscription  copies  are  sent  flat  in 
heavy  envelopes  and  we  guarantee  perfect  maga- 
zines to  all  subscribers  receiving  their  magazines  by 
mail. 

Volume  Three. 

The  Book-Lover's  third  volume  will  begin  with 
the  next  number. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  magazine  will  be  continued 
along  the  lines  followed  from  the  first,  but  there 
will  be  considerable  enlargement  of  two  features 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  number, 
which,  though  new,  have  been  contemplated  from 
the  first.  These  are — Illustrations  and  notes,  news, 
and  notices  of  current  literature.  The  illustrations 
will  be  more  numerous  as  occasion  demands. 

The  department  given  over  to  current  literature 
will  come  in  pages  added  to  The  Book-Lover's 
usual  number. 

The  magazine  will  be  so  made  up  the  two  sec- 
tions may  be  preserved  together  or  separately  as 
desired. 


The  Book-Lover  at  an  Increased  Price. 

After  the  present  issue  of  The  Book-Lover  the  single-copy  price  will  be  35c.  and  the  j'early  price 
$2.00. 

"  From  Now  Till  Then,"  however,  readers  may  subscribe  for  a  year  at  the  present-time  rate  which 
is  $1.50.     The  oflFer  will  not  be  open  after  the  issue  of  number  1 1. 

The  increase  has  not  been  made  without  careful  deliberation,  and  cogent  reasons  therefore  may  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  also  the.  increase  will  be  justified  in  full  measure  by  the  enlarged  and  im- 
proved magazine  we  shall  give  you  commencing  with  the  first  number  of  volume  three. 

Meantime,  those  wishing  to  subscribe  or  renew  their  subscriptions  may  do  so  by  sending  $1.50  for 
the  year. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  subscribers  avail  themselves  of  the  lower  rate  and  suggest  also  that 
the  time  is  opportune  to  induce  others  to  subscribe. 


ANOTHER  PAGE  ABOUT  THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


Furthering  Its  Circulation. 

We  have  ready  for  delivery  a  pamphlet  which  we 
believe  if  well  circulated  will  greatly  benefit  The 
Book-Lover  by  making  it  known  among  people 
who  have  not  before  heard  of  its  existence.  The 
pamphlet  is  one  of  sixteen  pages,  each  the  size  of 
the  regular  issue  of  The  Book-L,over.  They  are 
folded,  stitched  and  trimmed. 

There  are  twelve  sample  pages  from  the  magazine 
offering  as  many  full  pages  of  the  magazine  itself 
and  giving  therefore  a  very  fair  taste  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  first  page  is  a  reproduction  of  The  Book- 
Lover 's  front  cover  page,  printed  in  colors.  The 
remaining  pages  are  taken  up  by  announcements 
relating  to  the  magazine  and  the  whole  forms  a  pub- 
lication which  will  hardly  fail  to  interest  any  person 
who  could  or  might  be  interested  in  such  a  maga- 
zine. 

We  earnestly  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  names 
and  addresses  to  which  v/e  may  mail  copies  of  the 
pamphlet.  Send  one  or  a  dozen,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand — the  more  the  better,  so  long  as  they  are 
possible  Book-Lover  readers.  Will  send  a  number 
to  one  address  when  requested  and  will  furnish 
them  in  quantities  to  suit,  together  with  other  can- 
vassing matter  to  anyone  caring  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  the  magazine — which  soliciting  will  be 
found  pleasant  and  profitable. 

We  will  also  send  these  in  any  desirable  quantity 
to  booksellers  or  newsdealers  wishing  them  for  dis- 
tribution. Dealers  we  are  sure  will  find  them  ex- 
cellent trade  increasers  and  our  readers  we  trust  will 
assist  us  in  putting  out  many  and  as  judiciously  as 
possible. 


The  present  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  further 
the  circulation  of  The  Book- Lover  as.  a  new  vol- 
ume opens  with  the  next  number  and  will  not  fail 
to  be  in  every  way  the  most  satisfactory  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Suggestions  Wanted. 

This  blessed  month  of  January  is  a  most  fitting 
time  for  Book-Lover  readers  to  express  themselves 
(by  mail)  to  the  editor  with  regard  to  the  magazine. 
A  new  volume  opens  with  the  issue  following  this 
and  changes  may  be  made  in  the  make-up  or  con- 
tents of  the  magazine  which  could  not  be  enter- 
tained at  any  other  time.  One  change  already  de- 
cided on  is  that  the  author  of  each  article,  or  its 
source,  if  eclectic,  will  appear  at  the  commencement, 
instead  of  the  end,  as  heretofore.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  your  suggestions. 

An  Eclectic  Magazine. 

Though  the  Book- Lover  prints  more  and  more 
original  matter  in  each  succeeding  issue,  it  should  be 
remembered  the  magazine  was  founded  as  an  eclec- 
tic publication  and  will  always  remain  largely  the 
same,  for  the  reason  that  the  magazine  would  not 
be  possible  otherwise,  as  money  could  not  buy  new 
matter  equal  in  quality  to  the  mines  we  have  to 
draw  on,  often  the  writings  of  the  greatest  book 
lovers  that  ever  lived. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  printed  articles  or  items 

suitable    for  these  pages  and  will  return  any  not 

found  available.     They  should  indicate  from  what 

book  or  periodical  they  came. 

«    ♦    ♦ 

Is  The  Book-Lover  on  file  at  the  libraries  you 
visit?  If  not  why  not  recommend  it  for  sub- 
scription? 


Other  Numbers  of  "The  Book-Lover." 

The  first  and  second  numbers  of  The  Book-Lover  have  long  been  out  of  print  and  obtainable,  if 
at  all,  only  at  large  advance  on  the  published  price.  The  publisher's  supply  of  later  numbers  has  been 
greatly  reduced  recently,  comparatively  few  sets  being  now  available.  While  these  remain  the  following 
special  offer  will  remain  in  force. 

For  $2.50  we  will  send  The  Book-Lover  one  year  commencing  with  number  11,  and  include  free 
of  further  charge,  numbers  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  the  magazine,  thus  giving  14  consecutive  numbers 
for  $2.50.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  issue  of  The  Book-Lovkr  ever  becomes  a  "back 
number."     The  earliest  issues  are  as  delightful  always  as  "the  latest."    This  offer  is  for  January  only. 

As  a  gift  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  book-loving  friend.  If  required  the  numbers 
(3  to  10)  may  be  sent  to  one  address  and  the  numbers  to  come  to  another. 

[The  numbers  from  3  to  10  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  regular  price  except  in  this  combination 
The  offer  is  made  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Book-Lover  among  book-lovers  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  publication.] 
Please  address 

The  Book-Lover  Press, 

53  West  24  Street,  New  York  City. 
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PRACTICAL  ASTROLOGY 


I  49-SAINT-CERMAIN'S    NEW    BOOK'S^ 

/^"^OMTE  C.  DE  SAiNT-GERMAfN  is  recoo;nJzed  as  the  leading  authority  on  all  occult  subjects. 
V_>  The  wonderful,  mysterious  influence  of  the  stars  and  planets  on  our  lives  revealed  and 
explained  ;  the  marvelous  power  of  the  zodiac  made  clear  and  plain.  The  practical  value  of 
astrological  forecasts  completely  demonstrated  by  specimen  horoscope  of  Victor  Hugo,  the 
eminent  French  author.  Graphic  illustrations  and  complete  explanations  of  ancient  Egyptian 
Arcanes  with  their  miraculous  prophetic  power.  Written  in  clear  and  simple  language  ;  gives 
full  detailed  instructions  for  casting  horoscopes  and  making  all  important  astrological  predictions, 
eliminating  all  laborious  calculations  by  the  use  of  accurately  compiled  tables,  and  attaining  the 
desired  results  in  the  simplest  manner.  Over  100  illustrations,  including  charts  and  magic  cyles. 
Also  a  short  history  of  astronomy  with  portraits  of  pioneers  in  this  science.  Frontispiece  is  a 
reproduction  in  colors  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  a  ancient  astrological  records,  the 
sculptured  zodiac  adorning  the  Temple  of  Hathor  at  Denderah,  on  the  Nile  (700  A|  a  a 
B.  C).     Cloth,  striking  cover,  with  ancient   mystic  symbols  in  three  colors,  ^■♦Vv 


Practical   Palmistry 

CleaLr,  Concise,  Complete 

A  new  edition  of  this  fmnoiis  book.  6^th 
thousand.  By  Comte  C.  de  Saint-Gennain, 
author  of  that  standard  authority.  The 
Study  of  Palmistry.  Hand-reading  made 
easy  and  popular.  There  is  no  other  book 
of  such  merit  on  the  market  at  the  price. 
Cloth,  71  illustrations,  among  them  16 
hands  of  celebrities,  unique  cover     .     75c 


Herrmann   the    Great ; 

The  Famous  Magician's  Tricks 

By  H.  J.  Burlingame.  Illustrated.  Scores 
of  explanations  of  the  most  puzzling  tricks 
of  the  greatest  of  all  conjurors.  All 
apparatus   described.       Cloth,    special 


Practical    Hypnotism 


Theories,  Experiments  and  Full 
Instructions 

By  Comte  C.  de  Saint-Germain.  From  the 
works  of  the  great  medical  authorities  on 
the  subject.  Clear,  simple  style  that  will 
interest  everybody.  How  to  produce  and 
to  stop  Hypnotic  Sleep.  How  to  cure  dis- 
eases by  its  use.  47  illustrations. 
Cloth,  cover  in  gold  and  ink    .     .     .     75c 


cover  design  in  colors 


75c 


The    Spirit   World  Unmasked 

By  H.  R.  Evans.  Tricks  and  frauds  of 
clairvoyants,  mind-readers,  slate  writers, 
etc.,  fearlessly  exposed.  A  conscientious 
work,  most  convincing  in  its  deductions. 
Also  life  and  work  of  Madame  Blavat- 
sky.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  extra  cloth,     75c 


Twentieth  Century  Fortune-Teller 

By    Madame  Carlotta  de  Barsy.       Strange 
revelations  through  the  Magic  Circle. 
Every    possible    event    foretold.         Cloth, 
extra  half-tones,    unique  cover,    orig- 
inal three-color  design 75c 


The  Great  Dream  Book 

By    Madame    Carlotta   de    Barsy.     With  a 
New  List   of  Lucky   Numbers.     Explana- 
tions of  all  possible  dreams.     Cloth,  unique 
cover,  entirely  new  design  in  colors, 
extra  half-tones 75c 


For  sale  by  bookseliers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers.    Catalogue  free. 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Publishers,  Chicago,  U.  5.  A. 
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The  Kelmscott  Press. 

By  Frank  Rinder. 


William  Morris  was  a  many-sided  man,  overflow- 
ing with  vitality.  That  to  which  he  set  his  hand 
or  his  mind  was  carried  through  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  ;  there  was  no  half-heartedness,  no  look- 
ing backwards  for  him.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the 
future  his  name  will  be  paramountly  associated,  not 
with  prose  or  poetic  writings,  not  with  designs  for 
house  decoration  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
age  of  antimacassars  and  Berlin  wool-work,  opera- 
tive as  was  his  influence  in  these  directions,  but 
with  his  achievements  as  a  printer. 

The  Kelmscott  Press  was  the  issue  of  a  long- 
standing hope.  As  fellow-student  at  Oxford  with 
his  life-long  friend,  Burne-Jones — almost  simultan- 
eously they  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  clerical  career 
— he  delighted  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  fine  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian,  especially  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Apolcalypse;  and  not  a  few  volumes  exist  which 
bear  witness  to  the  mastery  he  himself  attained  as 
a  caligrapher,  among  them  a  transcription  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  "  Omar."  Early  in  the  seventies,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Aldus's  craftsmanship  in  his 
hands,  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend,  "  Ah  !  I  wish  I 
could  get  my  books  printed  like  that." 

I  do  not  here  propose  to  enter  into  minute  details 
as  to  the  inception  and  development  of  the  Kelm- 
scott Press — work  already  done  most  admirably  and 
exhaustively  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell,  Secretary  of 
the  Press,  and  helper  of  William  Morris  in  manifold 
ways,  in  the  last  book  issued,  which  begins  with  a 
note  by  Morris  himself  on  his  aims  as  a  printer. 
Brief  allusion  to  some  points  of  interest  must  suffice. 
Time  and  again,  those  who  knew  Morris  prior  to 
the  eighties  heard  incisive,  perhaps  exaggerated, 
criticisms  of  the  then  accepted  methods  of  printing. 
But  years  elapsed  ere  freedom  from  responsibility 
in  other  directions  removed  the  obstacles  to  the  long- 
wished-for  founding  of  a  Press.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, Morris  brought  together  a  fine  collection  of 
early-printed  books  and  MSS.,  some  of  them  sacri- 
ficed later  to  provide  funds  for  his  social  campaign, 
others  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Sotheby — an  event 
which    ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  of  its  kind — in 


1898.  Those  who  turned  over  the  pages  of  these 
Morris  books,  each  acquired  with  the  direct  object 
of  studying  typography,  will  recall  the  pencilled 
comments  on  many  a  margin  and  title-page  indica- 
tive of  prolonged  and  heedful  examination,  of  swift 
appreciation.  In  due  time  the  seed  thus  sown  bore 
fruit:  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  Morris  devoted 
a  large  proportion  of  his  energy  to  printing. 

The  idea  having  taken  definite  shape,  he  con- 
fronted with  determination  the  myriad  difficulties  ; 
and,  aided  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  declined  actual  part- 
nership, matters  progressed  apace.  His  ideal  of  the 
book  beautiful  involved  the  consideration  of  four 
things:  "The  paper,  the  form  of  the  type,  the 
relative  spacing  of  the  letters,  the  words,  and  the 
lines  ;  and,  lastlj^  the  position  of  the  printed  matter 
on  the  page."  As  to  the  paper,  he  determined  that 
it  should  be  hand-made,  alike  for  the  sake  of  durabil- 
ity and  appearance  ;  that  it  should  be  wholly  of  linen; 
"hard;"  that  it  should  be  laid,  and  not  "  wove." 
In  these  decisions  arrived  at  independently,  he 
found  himself  in  accord  with  papermakers  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  hence  took  as  model  a  Bo- 
lognese  paper  of  about  1473.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  care  given  to  detail,  it  [may  be  said 
that  the  wire  moulds  used  in  the  manufacture  by 
Messrs.  Batchelor  were  woven  by  hand,  in  order  to 
reproduce  the  slight  irregularity  in  the  texture  of 
the  early  paper.  "  By  instinct,  rather  than  by  con- 
scious thinking  over  it,"  the  first  type  designed  was 
Roman,  based  on  that  used  by  Jensen,  1470-6, 
photographic  enlargements  of  which  Morris  traced 
over  many  times  before  designs  were  begun.  The 
aim  was  to  produce  letters  "  pure  in  form;  severe, 
without  needless  excrescences;  solid,  without  the 
thickening  and  thinning  of  the  line,  which  is  the 
essential  fault  of  the  ordinary  modern  type,  and 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  read;  and  not  comprcssi-d 
laterally,  as  all  later  type  has  grown  to  be,  owing  to 
commercial  exigencies."  This  Roman  type  is 
known  as  the  "Golden,"  because  "The  Golden 
Legend  ''  was  to  have  been  the  first  work  produced 
by  the  Press. 
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THE  KELMSCOTT  PRESS. 


The  Troy  type,  so  called  becau'^e  initially  used 
for  Caxton's  famous  translation  of  Le  Fevre's  "  Re- 
cuyell,"  is  the  outcome  of  careful  study  of  the 
splendid  early  founts  of  Schoeffer,  Zainer,  and  Ko- 
burger;  and  it  is  fitting  that  these  bold  and  individ- 
ual designs  should  have  been  used  first  for  a  reprint 
of  the  earliest  printed  book  in  the  English  language. 
The  Gothic  type,  of  Great  Primer  size,  stood  first 
in  Morris'  esteem;  and  although,  in  part  by  reason 
of  unfamiliarity,  no  doubt,  only  one  person  here  and 
there  thinks  that  he  redeemed  it  entirely  from  the 
charge  of  unreadableness,  this  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  achieved  by  the  abandonment  of  contractions 
and  tied  letters.  The  Chaucer  type  is  similar  to  the 
Troy,  save  that  it  is  Pica  instead  of  Great   Primer 

size. 

As  to  spacing,  in  order  to  avoid  white  spaces  be- 
tween the  letters  so  large  as  to  mar  unity  of  efifect, 
Morris  determined  that  the  "face"  of  the  letter 
should  be  as  nearly  conterminous  as  possible  with 
the  "body,"  that  the  lateral  spaces  between  the 
words  should  suffice  only  to  make  a  clear  division, 
and  should  be  approximately  equal.  "Leads" 
were  sparingly  used  for  a  similar  reason,  and  in  the 
i6mo  books  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  matter  on  the  page  was  rightly  deemed 
of  the  first  importance.  An  examination  of  the 
Kelmscott  books  will  show  that  the  inner  margins 
are  invariably  the  least,  those  at  the  top,  the  outer 
sides,  and  the  bottom,  increasing  in  the  order 
named.  The  respective  measurements  of  the 
Chaucer,  for  instance,  are  i  in.,  i}i  in.,  2^  in., 
and  4  in.  Had  Morris  lived,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  might  have  fulfilled  his  intention  of  making 
ink  for  the  Kelmscott  Press  books.  That  which  he 
adopted,  after  many  trials,  was  an  ink  from  Han- 
over, to  whose  uniform  blackness  and  rich  effect  the 
products  of  the  Press  amply  testify.  If  we  place 
one  of  these  books  side  by  side  with  the  fine  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  Stevenson's  Works,  the  excellence 
of  the  ink  becomes  the  more  apparent. 

x\lthough  in  the  Note  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
Morris  makes  direct  allusion  only  to  the  points  on 
which  I  have  touched,  and  to  the  "inimitable 
woodcuts  "  of  Burne -Jones,  his  passion  to  send  out 
what  Ruskin  might  have  called  books  righteous 
throughout,  was  hardly  less  noticeable  in  other  di- 
rections. Fine  vellum  was  procured  from  Rome, 
on  which  were  printed  the  half-dozen  copies  of  the 
first  book  and  two  or  three  of  the  second;  but  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  the  Vatican,  a  second 
supply  could  not  be  obtained.  In  vellum  for  bind- 
ings Morris  preferred  those  skins  which  show  the 
hair-marks — a  preference  which  has  since  become  a 


vogue  among  collectors.  Again,  the  silk  ties,  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  were  especially  woven 
and  dyed,  we  may  take  it,  without  aniline  ingredi- 
ent, to  his  order. 

The  moment  is  particularly  fitting  for  a  review  of 
the   great    Kelmscott   enterprise,  inasmuch   as   on 
November  4th  Messrs.  Sotheby  dispersed  a  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.   Frederick   S.   Ellis, 
which  included  no  less  than  eighty-one  Kelmscott 
Press    lots.     The    two    men    came    to   know   one 
another  as  long  ago  as  1864,  before  Morris  achieved 
fame;  and  as  Mr.  Ellis  once  said:  "  The   friends  of 
his  youth  were  the  friends  of  his  maturity;   alas  ! 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  his  old  age,  for  he  was  but 
sixty-two  when  he  died,  and  no  one   ever  thought 
of  Morris  as  an  old  man."     In  the  sixties  Mr.  Ellis 
had  a  business,  as  dealer  in   manuscripts  and  rare 
printed  books,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
thither  Morris  was  taken  by  Swinburne.     Mr.  Ellis, 
who  published  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  stood  in 
the  relation  of  publisher  from  1868  to   1885,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  as  intimate  friend  onward 
till  the  poet-craftsman's  death  in   1896,  he  being  an 
almost  daily  visitor  to  the  bedside  during  the  weary 
v/eeks  of  September.     But  Morris  lived  to   accom- 
plish one  of  the  several  important  typographical  and 
decorative  projects  which  occupied  so  much  of  his 
thought  in  the  nineties.     In   the   early   autumn  of 
1896,  three  months  before   he   died,    Mr.    Douglas 
Cockerell  reached  Folkestone   with   the  first  com- 
pleted copy  of  the  Chaucer,  bound  in  the  full  white 
pig-skin,  whose  design  is  by  Morris  himself,  one  of 
four  which  he  had  intended  to  execute.     Mr.    Ellis 
— who  prepared  the  text  of  the  Chaucer,  and  whose 
paper  copy  of  it  is  protected  by  the  Morris  binding 
— has  put  it  on  record  that   "  he   turned  over   the 
pages  with  evident  gratification,  weak  and  feeble  as 
he  then  was." 

In  the  table  appended  (Pages  488-9)  I  have  adhered 
to  the  issue,  and  not  to  the  date  order  of  the  books. 
The  consecutive  numbers  correspond  with  those  in 
Mr.  Cockerell's  invaluable  bibliography,  which  I 
have  drawn  upon  freely.  It  may  here  be  noted  that 
Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  II,  12,  13,  14,  and  16  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turner;  No.  4, 
being  a  Ruskin  work,  through  Mr.  George  Allen; 
Nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  28  through  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch;  Tennj'son's  "  Maud  "  through  Messrs. 
Macmillan;  and  the  Rossetti  through  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Elvey.  By  the  winter  of  1892  Morris  had  de- 
termined to  become  his  own  publisher,  "  There  is 
really  no  risk  in  it,"  he  remarked:  "I  shall  get 
more  money;  and  the  public  will  have  to  pay  less." 
For  the  first  time  there  appeared  on  No.  15,    "Pub- 
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lished  by  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press;" 
and  thenceforth,  save  in  the  instances  mentioned,  a 
similar  legend  was  repeated. 

Almost  each  work  is  associated  with  some  devel- 
opment or  modification,  whether  slight  or  import- 
ant, general  or  suited  to  the  particular  book  only. 
The  farther  Morris  fared,  the  more  clearly  did  he 
discern  new  possibilities;  for  him  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  finality.  Thus,  No,  i  is  the  only  book 
with  wash-leather  ties,  the  Ellis  copy  ot  which  on 
Roman  vellum  is  one  of  four  experimentally  bound 
in  green  vellum.  No.  2  is  the  first  book  printed  in 
two  colors,  red  as  well  as  black;  in  No.  3  the  in- 
itials are  printed  in  red — this  at  the  wish  of  the 
author.  No,  5  marks  the  substitution  of  limp  for 
stiff  vellum  as  binding;  and  but  for  No.  9,  again 
stiff,  this  or  half-holland  was  invaribly  used  there- 
after. Here,  too,  the  title  on  the  back  is  inscribed 
by  hand,  A  woodcut  designed  by  Burne- Jones  ap- 
pears as  a  frontispiece  to  No.  6,  which  has  three 
different  border  decorations.  For  No,  7,  two  wood- 
cuts were  designed  by  Burne-Jones,  and  we  find  in 
it  four  of  the  fifty-seven  borders  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate were  designed  by  Morris  and  engraved.  The 
text  of  this  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Ellis,  was  set  up 
from  the  Caxton  editio  princeps  of  1483,  a  priceless 
work  borrowed  from  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  for  the  purpose,  and  transcribed  by  Miss 
Phillis  Ellis,  It  is  said  that  Messrs.  Macmillan 
found  the  sale  of  No,  17  so  slow  that  they  offered  it 
as  a  "  remainder."  Next  morning  their  doors  were 
besieged  by  eager  buyers.  Of  the  great  Chaucer  it 
was  at  first  intended  to  issue  but  325  paper  copies, 
with  60  woodcuts  after  Burne-Jones.  As  a  fact, 
the  illustrations  number  upwards  of  seventy,  and 
the  copies  on  paper  425.  Had  No.  46  reached  com- 
pletion, it  would  probably  have  surpassed  the 
Chaucer  in  magnificence.  It  was  to  have  been  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  each  with  a  large  frontispiece  by 
Burne-Jones. 

Of  unfulfilled  projects  there  were  not  a  few.  By 
this  time  we  should  probably  have  possessed  a  re- 
print of  the  folio  Shakespeare,  for  which  a  trial  page 
for  "Macbeth"  is  in  existence;  of  the  Bible,  of 
Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  of  an  anthology  of  romantic  ballads 
chosen  by  Morris  himself.  To  give  an  idea  of 
Morris's  labours  as  a  designer  alone,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  drew  some  644  designs  within  seven  years. 
Despite  success,  aesthetic  and  financial,  Morris 
was  at  moments  inclined  to  regret  the  discovery  of 
printing  by  means  of  movable  types.  "  Pleased  as 
I  am,"  he  wrote  in  the  nineties,  "  when  I  saw  my 
two  men  at  work  on  the  press  yesterday,  with  their 


sticky  printer's  ink,  I  couldn't  help  lamenting  the 
simplicity  of  the  scribe  and  his  desk,  and  his  black 
ink  and  blue  and  red  ink,  and  I  almost  felt  ashamed 
of  my  press  after  all."  We  do  not  share  that  fugi- 
tive misgiving.  That  every  page  of  every  Kelm- 
scott book  is  perfect  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert; 
here  and  there  are  incongruities,  eye-sores,  defects 
of  other  kinds.  But  if  we  cannot  endorse  the  late 
Mr.  Ellis's  opinion  that  Caxton  "  was  the  worst 
printer  of  the  fifteenth  century,"  and  that  the 
Morris  Chaucer,  is,  "  for  typography,  ornament  and 
illustration  combined,  the  grandest  book  that  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  since  the  invention  of 
typography,' '  we  realize  the  indebtedness  of  our 
time  to  William  Morris  as  the  originator  of  a  new 
era  in  book-making. 

The  appended  table  shows  at  a  glance  many  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  various  volumes.     It  may 
be  said  here  that  the  aggregate  issue  price  of  a  full 
paper  set,  estimating  No.  31,  unpriced,  at  Xi    ids,, 
and  including  No,  46,  actually  printed   on  vellum, 
is  X144  14s,  6d.     The   prices   in    my   first   auction 
column,  a  majority  of  which  relate  to  sales  held  be- 
fore Morris's  death,  yielded  a  total  of  £154  1 6s  6d., 
this  after  deducting  the   amounts  paid    for   vellum 
copies.     On  February  15th,  1899,  Messrs,   Sotheby 
sold  the  first  complete  seri  es  on  paper,  save  for  No. 
18,    which   was   on    vellum;   allowing  £2   for  this 
"Gothic   Architecture,"    missing,  the  set   fetched 
£431  rs.  6d.     The  high-water  mark  at  any  one  sale 
was   reached   on   March   ist,    1900,  when  the  fifty- 
three  works,   taking  the  higher  prices  when  dupli- 
cates occurred ,  realized  .£560  14s.  6d,     The  aggre- 
gate record  prices  of  1899  yield  a  total  of  £588  14s.; 
those  of  1900,  £566    i8s. ;  and,  apart  from  the  in- 
complete Ellis  set,  those  of   1901,  estimating  Nos. 
31,    34,    and  46  at  the  1900   figures,     £527,     The 
table  will  be  a  revelation  to  many,   at  any   rate,  in 
one   respect.     There    is  a    widespread   impression 
that  Kelmscott  books  never  realized  less  than  issue 
price  at  auction.     A   glance  at  the  column  headed 
"lowest  prices"  will  serve  to  set  right  this  misap- 
prehension, particularly  if  we  look  at   Nos.  3,  4,  7, 
10,  and  19;  while,  as  will  be  seen.  No,  8  has  not  yet 
been  sold  for  its  subscription  value.     The   greatest 
relative  increase  is  in  No.  9,  which  has  made    £27, 
as   against  an  issue  price  of  one  guinea.     Apart 
from  vellum  books,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration 
extraordinarily  high  prices  paid  at  Messrs.    Puttick 
and  Simpson's  twice  over  last  summer  for  copies  of 
Nos.  26  and  36,  catalogued  as   the   ordinary  paper 
issue,  and  correctly,  as  far  as  I   was  able  to   learn, 
two  works  only  have  this  year  established  a  record. 
No.  50,  not  the  least  attractive  of  the   set,  has  ad- 
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vanced  slightly;  and   the   famous   Chaucer,    which 
has  practically  had  no  relapse,  although  perhaps  as 
many  as  thirty  examples  have  been  offered,  moves 
upward   towards   the  predicted  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  or  more;  this  in  original  half-holland  bind- 
ing.    As   will   be  remarked,   the  Ellis  library  was 
particularly  rich  in  Kelmscotts  printed  on  vellum; 
it   contained   twenty-eight   out   of  the  forty-seven 
works  so  printed,  again  reckoning  No.  46  with  the 
paper  set.     Vellum  copies  were  not  printed  in  the 
case  of  Nos.  3,  4,  7,    9,    and   28.     Each   of  these 
books  on  vellum  established  a  record,   the   greatest 
relative  advances  as  against  original  cost   being  in 
the  case   of   Xos.   21,  44,  and  11.     The  aggregate 
issue  price  of  Mr.   Ellis's  copies  on  vellum  works 
out   at   ^480    15s.,  whereas   /"  1,821    was  paid  for 
them.     His   Kelmscott  books  proper,  not  counting 
duplicates,  and  including  the  presentation    copy  of 
Jason,   yield   a  gross  issue  price  of  ^612   ids.,   to 
which  has  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  two  Chaucer 
bindings,    etc.,   say   ;i^2o.     Against    this   total    of 
^632  IDS.,  the  series  realized  ^2,367  2s.     Whether 
or  not  these  Kelmscott  books  as  a  series  will  be  still 
more  highly  esteemed  in  the  future,  who  shall  say  ? 
I,  at  any  rate,    feel  disinclined  to  make  as  unquali- 
fied, and  as  it  turned  out  as  mistaken,  a  prophecy 
as  did  Dibdin  about  the  first  folio  Shakespeare. 

—  The  Cojuioisscur. 


An  Old  Dictionary. 
A  Revery. 

What  more  jejune  for  the  subject  of  a  revery! 
And  yet  it  appeals  clamorously  to  my  sentiment, 
and  you,  reader,  shall  know  why,  and  be  the  arbiter 
of  my  mood. 

Imprimis,  'tis  a  copy  of  John  Walker's  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionar}' — and  there  is  magic  for  me  in  the 
very  name — on  the  face  of  it,  T  grant  you,  almost  as 
unpoetic  as  Smith   or   ]3rown   or  Robinson.     But 
softl}'.     Do   you  remember  the  delicious  scene  in 
Dickens's    "Christmas    Story,"    where    dear    old 
"Scrooge,"  metamorphosed  by  the  kindly  coming 
of  the  ghosts,  pokes  his  time-worn  poll  out  of  the 
window  on  Christmas  morning  and   inquires  of  a 
street  urchin  if  he  knows  the  whereabouts  of  a  cer- 
tain poulterer's;  and  upon  getting  an   affirmative, 
bids  the  boy  cut  away'and  buy  a  turkey  that  shall 
take  the  town  with  wonder  for  its  size;  and  how 
the  gamin  emits  the  one  word  of  rapturous,  agnostic 
wonder:  "Walker!"  I  recall  how  as  a  boy  myself — 
was  it  more  than  yesterday? — I  revelled  in  this  full- 
mouthed,  suggestive  exclamation.     I  had  no  notion 
of   what  it   meant,    but  it  was   deeply  satisfying! 


And  not  all  my  commerce  wtth  dictionaries  since, 
has  brushed  off  the  romance  that  is  forever  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  that  moment  of  the  imagi- 
nation— that  irreverent  invocation  of  an  august 
lexicographer!  It  illuminates  the  need  of  literature 
in  a  hard  world  of  fact;  it  justifies  John  Walker's 
existence.  The  knowledge,  later  acquired,  that 
Walker  was  at  the  time  a  name  to  conjure  with,  in 
the  ways  of  scholarship,  has  its  main  use  in  the 
light  it  throws  upon  this  scene  out  of  Dickens, 
mighty  master  of  life. 

The  date  of  my  copy  is  1833;  the  publishers, 
Scott  &  Webster  (successors  to  Mr.  Dove — fancy  a 
bookman  of  the  delectable  name  of  Dove!),  36 
Charter  House  Square,  London.  Dear  me.  Charter 
House  Square!  At  once  I  am  off  on  a  tangent — one 
of  those  criss-cross  paths  of  the  imagination  which 
somehow  allure  me  more  than  the  straight  and 
proper  thoroughfares  of  thought — my  mind  full  of 
the  singing  memories  of  sundry  Charter  House 
schoolboys:  Lovelace,  and  Addison,  and  Steele 
(dear  Dick!),  and  Thackeray,  and  John  Wesley — 
heavens  what  a  crew!  Publishers  w-ho  dwell  in 
Charter  House  Square  should  think  twice  ere  the}'' 
put  their  imprint  upon  an  avowedly  dry-as-dust 
volume  like  a  dictionary;  'tis  provocative  of  dreams, 
not  etymologies. 

The   manner  of  title  of  the  book  has  a  certain 
pathos;  I  find  myself  sentimental  over  it.     'Tis  so 
perilously    long.      That    comfortable    stage-coach 
time  (the  iron  horse  had  not  yet  begun  to  snort  and 
cavort  up  and  down  the  land)  was  not  unwilling  to 
read  its  titles  long   instead  of  clear:   "A  Critical 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositer  of  the  En- 
glish Language,  in  which  not  only  the  meaning  of 
every  word  is  clearly  explained  and  the  sound" — 
but  no,  gentle   reader,    'twill   not   do;  'tis  a   little 
essay  in   itself,  and  mine   must  be  nothing  more. 
SuflSce  it  for  you  to  know  that  there  be  just  271 
words  in  this  'entitular  address,  as  it  befits  to  call 
it.     I  may  add  here  that  the  book  is  bound  in  plain 
gray-brown  boards,  with  a  green  back   and  white 
slip  cover — a  very  pleasant,  unobtrusive  dress;  and 
is,  though  somewhat  battered  without,  interiorly  in 
wondrous  good  condition,   handled,  I  dare  avouch, 
in  its  earlier  days,  by  one  gentle-born,  whose  hands 
touched  even  a  dictionary  with  cleanly  respect  and 
a  due  courtesy. 

Ah,  that  leads  me  to  name^anot  her  cause  for  sen- 
timent. The  fly-leaf  of  the  volume  (which  I  ac- 
quired second-hand — the  sympathetic  reader  must 
have  deduced  so  much)  bears  the  inscription: 
"Deborah  Thidd,  3rd  month,  1834."  Lovely  name 
and  lovely   thought— a   woman,    a    vestal:    and    a 
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Quaker.  The  cup  of  my  joy  here  spills  over. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  all  the  generation  past  I 
should  prefer  as  joint  owner  of  the  precious  volume. 
(Observe,  reader,  that  I  do  not  say  former  owner — 
nay  that  were  formal,  unfriendly  to  the  winsome 
shade  of  Deborah,  whom  I  love  in  all  respect  and 
tenderness).  Does  any  hold  that  Thidd  is  a  name 
uneuphonious,  unideal?  To  him  I  simply  say:  "Good 
sir,  you  make  the  w^oeful  error  to  detach  the  Thidd 
from  that  dear,  quaint,  old  appellation  of  Deborah, 
with  all  its  captivating  associations  of  militant  right- 
eousness and  Puritan  fair-maidenhood.  Taken  to- 
gether, Deborah  Thidd  is  adorable;  even  conceding 
that  Thidd  alone  gives  one  pause.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, you  will  remember,  hurls  the  arrow  of  his 
winged  satire  at  a  certain  wretched  female  yclept 
Wragg.  True,  'tis  a  horrid  thing;  but  its  horror 
inheres  in  the  absence  of  any  sex-revealing  and 
softening  baptismal  name  as  prefix  to  Wragg.  Her 
penchant  for  crime  (if  memory  serves,  she  killed 
her  child)  seeks  an  explanation  no  further  afield. 

As  I  lingeringly  turn  the  pages  of  my  time- 
stained  Walker,  I  have  a  sort  of  spiritual  commun- 
ion with  the  fair  Deborah;  for  fair  she  was,  reader, 
I  am  forever  convinced,  I  have  sought  eagerly, 
patiently,  through  its  double  rows  of  words  (there 
be  nigh  600  pages)  for  some  mark;  some  comment, 
some  memorandum  or  marginal  token  of  use,  but 
alas!  none  sullies  the  volume's  virginal  white, 
'Twould  have  been  (for  me)  a  dramatic  event  in 
the  calendar  of  sentiment  had  any  such  been  found. 
I  should  have  deemed  it  a  personal  communication 
from  Deborah — almost  a  love-letter.  But  it  con- 
soles me  to  reflect  that  'twas  not  in  consonance  with 
her  nice  Quaker  way  to  smirch  or  deface  a  book, 
even  by  the  fine  delicate  lines  her  high-bred  hand 
indubitably  would  have  traced  upon  its  surface.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  Charles  I^amb,  with 
his  familiar  liking  for  the  Quakers,  should  have 
had  that  incorrigible  habit  of  side-lining  and  com- 
mentarizing  in  his  beloved  quartos — but  then,  he 
loved  books  beyond  Quakers,  yea,  I  doubt  not,  be- 
yond that  fair-haired  Quakeress  immortalized  as 
Hester.  Perhaps  it  had  been  otherwise,  had  he 
known  my  Deborah. 

Did  you  note  that  Deborah  acquired  the  volume 
in  the  third  mouth — in  March?  That  month  of 
hurly-burly,  of  bluster,  bleakness,  [and  blow,  has 
little  of  magic  association  for  us  Americans,  But 
you  must  remember  that  the  English  March  is  like 
our  April — a  season  of  mild  skies,  greening  buds, 
and  a  wild  hint  of  coming  flowers.  So  that  in  imag- 
ination I  see  my  dear  Quakeress  walking  across 
spring  fields  (she  did  not  set  down  her  habitat  in 


the  book,  hetice  my  assumption  of  a  country  resi- 
dence is  altogether  right),  the  dictionary  neatly 
done  up  in  blue-gray  paper,  tucked  primly  under 
her  arm.  To  look  at  it  and  her,  you  would  have 
belieyed  (with  the  March  smell  in  your  nostrils, 
mind)  that  'twas  a  book  of  lyrics — Keats  or  Shelley 
mayhap — young  men  but  recently  penshed  ere  their 
prime;  or — ah,  'tis  a  thought  happily  congruous 
with  my  vision  of  Deborah! — it  might  be  taken  for 
a  copy  of  "Elia's  Essays,"  purchased  in  the  very 
year  of  his  death,  1834,  the  date  when  Deborah 
writ  her  name  in  Walker  and  made  herself  known 
to  me.  But  no,  in  the  very  teeth  of  vernal  invita- 
tion, she  wends  homeward  in  the  company',  not  of 
the  elect  of  literature,  but,  zounds!  of  Walker!  It 
becomes  plain  that  Deborah  was  fain  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  speech  and  would  make  n  o  slip  in  spell- 
ing, even  in  the  fervor  of  Love's  most  compulsive 
epistles;  hence  her  burden  of  dictionary,  that  far- 
away but  yet  fragrant  morn  of  March, 

J.  Walker,  albeit  a  good  scholar,  paid  the  penalty 
all  scholarship  must  render  to  Time;  his  tome  (wor- 
thy monument  of  its  day)  is  long  since  superseded. 
For  my  daily  work  I  must  turn  to  other  men.  But 
he  stands  on  my  shelf  within  hand-reach,  an  hon- 
ored guest,  a  tried  friend.  I  love  to  have  him  hard- 
by.  If  he  satisfies  not  my  head,  he  does  my  heart 
— and  that,  after  all,  is  most  important.  What  is 
knowledge  to  the  undertow  of  the  emotions?  He 
comes  like  a  sweet,  faint  breath  out  of  the  dusty 
past,  and  brings,  like  a  bit  of  arbutus  from  the 
spring  woods,  a  thought  of  my  co-heir  forever  in 
his  outworn  wisdom — the  unknown  Quaker — even 

Deborah  Thidd! 

— Richard  Burton  in  The  Criterion. 


Misapplied. 

Fie!  what  a  sinful  waste  it  is  to  use 
Fine  calf-skin  or  morocco — makinjic  shoes! 
Be  it  the  daintiest  foot-gear  of  them  all, 
That  Flora  twinkles  gayly  at  the  ball, 
'Twere  far  more  finely,  fittingly  applied 
To  bind  my  Hazlitt,  Keats,  or  Akenside. 

And  what  a  shame  that  gold,  fair  gilding-  gold, 
As  sordid,  silly  coin  should  be  told! 
For  greasy  greenbacks  would  as  well  suflicc 
To  glut  the  miser  or  to  pay  the  price, 
While  gold  for  this  was  evidently  made — 
To  letter  and  embellish  Pope  and  Praed. 

And  further:    'tis  a  sin,  and  nothing  less. 
To  squander  flax  upon  a  woman's  dress. 
Aye,  though  a  maiden  flash  upon  my  sight 
Her  snowy  form  with  snowy  linen  diglit. 
Swift  to  the  mill  that  fabric  fair  should  go; 
We  need  fine  paper  for  Racine  and  Poe! 

— Amos  R.  Wells,  in  The  Era. 
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Late  London  Book  Sales. 

The  new  season  began  on  October  21st,  when 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  disposed  of  a  number 
of  books  belonging  to  the  late  Professor  Jevons. 

You  cannot  very  well  view  a  collection  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes  without  seeing  something  note- 
worthy: something,  in  fact,  that  is  not  come  across 
every  day.  Professor  Jevons  had  secured  one  book, 
and  one  only,  that  answers  to  such  a  call.  This 
was  Massinger's  "Maid  of  Honour,"  a  quarto  play 
published  originally  in  1632.  There  was  a^  time, 'in 
181 2,  for  instance,  when  Massinger's  plays  were 
almost  as  much  sought  for  as  those  by  Shakespeare 
and  Marlowe.  We  see  the  difference  now.  Com- 
mentators, critics,  and  money  have  ruined — com- 
paratively speaking — poor  Marlowe,  and  Massinger 
plays  to  the  gallery.  Yet  his  "Maid  of  Honour" 
sold  for  ^5  on  this  occasion;  at  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe's  sale  in  181 2  the  price  paid  was  8s.  But 
this  is  a  small  increase.  Life  is  too  short  for  such 
trivialties. 

Rather  should  we  turn  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens's  sale 
of  ornithological  books,  held  on  October  28th.  To 
begin  with,  the  auctioneer  made  an  apology  for  the 
very  curious  way  in  which  the  catalogue  had  been 
compiled.  He  would  not  give  one  cause  to  think 
that  it  w^s  any  of  his  doing.  In  this  he  was  right. 
The  compilation  of  this  literary  document  certainly 
might  have  been  better,  yet  some  good  prices  were 
realized.  It  would  seem  that  the  public,  or  rather 
such  section  of  it  as  spends  money  freely,  cares 
little  or  nothing  for  catalogues.  What  is  required 
is  the  substance.  Catalogues  are  mere  shadows, 
touched  up,  if  j-ou  please,  with  fanciful  colors  while 
they  last?  There  was  not  much  coloring  about  this 
one;  yet  "The  Ibis,"  from  the  third  series  onward 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  eighth,  recently  issued, 
realized  £2>^ — about  its  full  value,  we    should  say. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  was,  however,  Lovell 
Reeve's  "Conchologia  Iconica,"  a  complete  reper- 
tory of  shells,  in  twenty  volumes,  quarto,  1845-78, 
which  realized  ^84.  This  was  slightly  below  the 
mark;  the  set  ought  to  have  brought  about  ^90. 
The  complete  series  appears  in  the  auction  rooms 
only  about  once  every  ten  years,  and  curiously 
enough  the  price  varies  but  slightly,  though  books 
of  this  class  are  distinctly  rising  in  value.  The 
"Orchid  Album,"  ten  volumes,  quarto,  1882-93, 
and  "Reichenbachia,"  the  two  series,  1888-92,  are 
also  very  chary  of  appearance.  The  two  sets,  though 
not  in  immaculate  condition,  brought  /15  and  £ig 
respectively. 

At  [Sotheby's,    on^October  28th,    a  Third  Folio 


Shakespeare,  imperfect  enough,  sold  for  £^o.  A 
really  good  and  perfect  copy  might  bring  ^500, 
and  yet,  not  so  very  long  ago,  that  was  only  about 
the  value  of  the  first.  The  third,  they  say,  is  really 
scarcer  than  the  first,  as  the  great  fire  of  1666  burned 
up  nearly  the  whole  edition  in  the  crypts  of  St. 
Faith's,  where  Chowles  and  Judith  reigned,  just  a 
little  while,  supreme.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
purchaser  of  this  imperfect  Third  Folio  for  jQ'jo  can- 
not live  till  this  time  next  century,  if  only  to  see 
how  events  turn  out.  The  bookworms  of  that  day 
will  read  this,  perhaps,  and  talk  of  "the  good  old 
times,"  as  we  do  now  of  the  times  when  a  favorite 
Folio  went  publicly  for  £2  8s.,  and  nobody  was 
ashamed 

No  one,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  has  ever 
yet  looked  askance  at  Antoine  Watteau's  "Figures 
de  differents  caracteres,"  two  volumes,  folio,  circa 
1740,  and  the  same  artist's  "CEuvres,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  printed  about  the  same  year  at  Paris, 
and  compiled  by  Jean  de  Jullienne,  pupil  and  friend 
of  Watteau.  Lewine  values  the.'^e  four  volumes  at 
from  ;^25o  to  ^350,  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  quality  of  the  binding.  This  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  close  valuation,  upon  which  Mr.  Lewine  may  be 
congratulated,  for  only  last  year  the  equivalent  of 
;i^300  was  realized  in  Paris  for  a  set.  The  highest 
price  fetched  in  London  up  to  the  present  was  £2)^St 
at  a  mixed  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  November,  1896, 
At  Hodgson's,  on  October  29th,  another  set  con- 
taining more  illustrations  than  any  previous  copy, 
sold  for  no  less  than  ^"665.  It  has  never  before 
been  in  the  market,  and  is  a  fine  set  in  contempor- 
ary French  morocco,  bearing  the  elaborate  arms  of 
Louis  Joachim  Potier,  Due  de  Gesvres,  who  died  in 
1794. 

That  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Ellis's 
library  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  November 
4th,  was  lemarkable,  first  of  all,  by  reason  of  the 
fine  array  of  Kelmscott  Press  publications.  The 
price  paid  for  each  Kelmscott  work  proper,  will  be 
found  on  pages  4.88  and  489;  but  in  this  connection 
it  is  worth  noting  that  while  all  the  copies  printed 
on  vellum  fetched  a  record  sum — many  of  them, 
notably  the  Chaucer,  had  not  before  come  under 
the  hammer — five  only  of  those  on  paper  exceeded 
previous  figures.  These  were  "The  Historyes  of 
Troye,"  a  presentation  copy  of  which,  however, 
made  £11  15s.  last  year;  "Maud.-"  which  advanced 
5s.;  "Sigurd  the  Volsung,"  a  copy  of  which  sold 
for  ;^28  in  America  in  March,  1900;  "A  Note  on 
the  Aims  of  the  Press,"  which  shows  a  small  gain; 
and  the  "Chaucer"  on  paper,  which,  after  allowing 
^13  for  the  binding,  made  almost  ;^ioo.     Several 
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astute  collectors  regard  the  vellum  copy  of  the 
"Glittering  Plain,"  1891,  as  cheaper  at  ;^i  14  than 
is  the  vellum  Chaucer  at  ^510.  The  former  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Newall,  with  Mr.  Quaritch 
as  under-bidder;  the  latter,  started  at  ^250,  was 
competed  for  by  Messrs.  Sotheran,  Shepherd,  and 
Quaritch,  the  Piccadilly  firm  procuring  it,  for  one 
of  their  clients,  it  is  understood.  Associated  with 
the  Kelmscott  Press  were  the  eighty-seven  designs 
for  the  Chaucer,  designed  in  pencil  by  Burne-Jones, 
and  re-drawn  in  ink  under  his  personal  supervision 
chiefly  by  Mr.  R.  Catterson-Smith.  Despite  Mr. 
Catterson-Smith's  assertion  that  "these  drawings 
are  more  absolutely  Burne-Jones'  than  if  he  had 
done  them  with  his  own  hand,"  ^800  seems  an  ex- 
cessive price  for  them.  Respectively,  eight  and 
two  specimen  pages  for  the  projected  "Froissartand 
Sigurd"  fetched  ^29;  a  volume  of  "Order  Forms, 
Announcements,"  etc  ,  96  pages,  ;^ii  los.;  and 
forty -four  wood-cuts  designed  by  Burne-Jones  for 
"Cupid  and  Psyche,"  second  impressions,  not 
printed  at  the  Press,  ^74. 

Hardly,  if  at  all,  less  noteworthy  were  the  prices 
paid  for  several  examples  of  binding  from  Mr.  Cob- 
den-Sanderson's  own  hand — not  merely  supei"vised 
by  him,  be  it  remarked.  His  bills,  inserted,  for 
large  paper  copies  of  "Love  is  Enough" — whose  col- 
ored borders  are  of  no  aesthetic  worth — "The  Story 
of  Sigurd,"  and  "John  Ball,"  amount  to  ^63;  yet 
no  less  than  £2>^']  was  the  value  placed  on  the  trio, 
paramountly,  of  course,  because  of  the  elaborately- 
tooled  morocco  bindings.  In  the  same  kind  were 
an  editio prmceps  of  "Endymion,"  £i2)'i- — the  Hib- 
bert  example,  1829,  fetched  2s.  6d.;  a  copy  with 
inscription  by  Keats  ^^41,  last  July — and  Swin- 
burne's "Atalantain  Calydon,"  first  edition,  given 
to  "Charles  Augustus  Howell,"  ^66.  Mr.  Sander- 
son is  something  more  than  a  capable  craftsman, 
but  these  are  large  figures. 

The  highest  price  for  one  lot  in  the  Ellis  sale  was 
that  paid  by  Mr.  A.  Jackson  for  Blake's  "Songs  of 
Innocence  and  of  Experience,"  1789-94.  Each  of 
the  fifty-four  plates  has  a  border  designed  and  col- 
ored by  the  poet-artist — an  uncommon  feature.  The 
set,  with  Mr.  Quaritch  as  under-bidder,  brought 
;^70o,  as  against  ^^146  paid  in  1882  for  the  finer 
Beckford  copy,  ^65  for  the  Tite  in  1874,  and  ;^85 
for  the  Beaconsfield.  Blake  gave  the  set  to  his 
friend,  Edward  Calvert,  from  whose  family  Mr. 
Ellis  acquired  it  for  about  ^too.  Several  items  of 
real  interest  remain.  John  Marbeck's  "Booke  of 
Common  Praier  Noted,"  1550,  made  ^202,  whereas 
a  well-known  collector  secured  a  good  unbound 
example  for  30s. ,  before  Morris  directed  attention 


to  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  editio  princeps  of 
"Coryat's  Crudities,"  the  dedication  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  Grenville  library,  ^60,  against  ^10  for 
Bindley's,  r83i;  Lamb's  "Elia,"  first  edition,  pres- 
entation ;^77;  the  Shelley  Society's  reprint  of 
"Adonais,"  in  decorated  limp  vellum,  ;i^47;  a  fine 
Horse,  printed  on  vellum  by  Kerver  in  1501;  ;!^r4o; 
Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  corrected  by 
him  for  an  English  edition,  with  an  autograph  let- 
ter, ^■35;  Ruskin's  copy  of  Mills'  "Political  Econ- 
omy," £2^,  and  a  Durer  print,  "The  Virgin 
suckling  the  Infant  Christ,"  started  at  £\,  ^64. 
The  133  lots  yielded  a  total  of  ^'5,588  9s.;  or  an 
average  of  about  ;!^42  each. 

The  catalogue  by  no  means  included  within  its 
covers  all  Mr.  Ellis's  aitistic  and  literary  collec- 
tions. That  gentleman  himself  parted  in  his  life- 
time with  a  very  interesting  assemblage  of  water 
colors,  and  since  his  death  his  Morris  MSS.  have 
been  sold  eyi  bloc  by  private  contract — we  believe  for 
;^r,500. — The  Connoisseur. 


Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do 
preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extrac- 
tion of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 

— Milton. 


A  friend  once  apologized  to  Robert. Louis  Steven- 
son for  not  visiting  him,  and  said  that  the  real  reason 
was  that  he  did  not  know  where  Samoa  was.  Ste- 
venson replied  that  it  was  simple  enough  to  find  it. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  to  sail  out  of  San  Francisco 
on  a  ship,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left. 


The  author  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Ene- 
mies" was  recently  dining  with  a  friend  in  London. 
Suddenly,  when  all  had  dined  and  were  back  in  the 
drawing-room.  Whistler  said  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten it,  but  he  absolutely  must  write  a  letter  and 
get  it  off  by  the  night's  post.  He  was  told  that  in  a 
room  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  he  would 
find  the  lights  burning  and  pens,  paper,  ami  ink  at 
his  disposal.  He  went  up,  and  presently  there  was 
heard  a  series  of  bumps,  ending  in  a  heavy  thud  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  master  had  tripped,  lost 
his  balance,  and  come  near  having  a  bad  fall.  The 
host  ran  to  him  and  asked  if  he  was  hurt.  "I  am 
not  killed,  if  that's  what  you  mean!"  Whistler  re- 
plied; "but,  tell  me.  who  built  those  stairs?"  The 
host  mentioned  the  name  of  a  builder  unknown  either 
to  Whistler  or  to  fame.  "Humph,  he  did,  eh?  The 
d — d  teetotaler,"  said  Whistler. 
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The  Kelmscott  Press  Books :  their  titles :  the  order  of  publication :  sizes :    number  of  copies— 


Size. 

+ 

+ 

Pype. ' 

Issue. 

Auction  Sales. 

Lowest 
Prices,     - 
1892-9. 

Highest  Prices. 

Work. 

Vcar. 

No.  of 
Copies. 

Price. 

Ellis 

1899. 

J  900. 

1901. 

Sale. 

I.  "Glittering  Plain"       

Sml.  4to 

G. 

1S91 

200  P. 
6  V. 

2  gns. 

2&I5gS. 

£   -s.    d.     £   s.    d.  1  £  .s.    d.     £   s.    d. 
3     3     0   33  10    0   29    0    0   21     0    0 

£   s.   d. 
22    0    0 
14    0    c* 

2.  "  Poems  by  tiie  Way  " 

>> 

C. 

1891 

300  P. 
13  V. 

2  gns. 
12  gns. 

200 
26    0    0    . 

5    0    0    13     5    0 
;o    0    0  44    0    0 

0  12    6  1 

60    0    0* 

3.   Blunt  :   "  Love  Lyrics"      ... 

»i 

G. 

1892 

300  P. 

2  gns. 

I     8    0 

>3    5    0 

14    0    0 

10    0    0 

Ji    0    0 

4.   "Nature  of  Gothic"     

>> 

G. 

1892 

500  P. 

£1   lOS. 

I     2    0 

4  15    0 

4  16    0 

3  12    6 

4    \2      6 

5.  "  Defence  of  Guenevere  "    ... 

)i 

G. 

1892 

300  P. 

10  V. 

2  gns. 
12  gns. 

I   15    0 

926 

850 
39    c    0 

700 

40    0    0 

6.   "Dream  of  John  Ball" 

ji 

G. 

1S92 

300  P. 
II  V. 

£1  lOS. 
10  gns. 

I   10    0 

6  15    0 

500 

4  17    6 

400 

7.  "Golden  Legend."      3  vols. 

Lge.  4to 

G. 

1892 

500  p. 

S  gns. 

2  10    0 

10  ic    0 

9  17     6 

lo    5    0 

10    5    0 

8.  "  Historyes  of  Troye."  2  vols. 

M 

T. 

1892 

300  p. 

5V. 

9  gns. 
£^0 

2  15    0 
29    0    0 

800 

7  15    0 

7  15    0 

850 
61    0    0 

9.  "BibTialnnocentium  " 

8vo 

G. 

1892 

200  P. 

I  gn. 

I   14    0 

27    0    0 

27    0    0 

25  10    0 

10.  "  Reynard  the  Foxe  " 

Lge.  4to 

T. 

1S93 

300  P. 
10  V. 

3  gns. 
15  gns. 

I     2    0 
10    5    0 

700 

5     5    0 

5     7    6 

5     2     6 

44    0    0* 

II.  Shakespeare:  "Poems"     ... 

Svo 

G. 

1893 

500  p. 

10  V. 

£1  5s- 
10  gns. 

280 

16    0    0 

0  15    0 

14    0    0 

13  15    0 
91     0    0* 

12.  "  News  from  Nowhere  " 

8vo 

G. 

1893 

300  p. 

10  V. 

2  gns. 
10  gns. 

220 
'3     5    0 

5  15    0 

5    2    6 

4  10    0 

500 
39    0    0* 

13.-  "Order  of  Chivalry  " 

Sml.  4to 

C. 

1893 

225  P., 
10  V. 

£1   I  OS. 
10  gns. 

I     5    0 

6    c    0 

6  12     6 
40    0    0 

5  17    6 
25    0    0 

5     5    0^ 
41     0    0 

14.  ""Life  of  Wolsey'"       

Svo 

G. 

1893 

250  p. 

6  V. 

2  gns. 
10  gns. 

I     4    0 

5     5    0 

5     0    0 

4     7     6 

4  17    6 
44    0    0 

15.  "  Godefrey  of  Boloyne  "     ... 

Lge.  4V0 

T. 

1893 

300  P. 
6  V. 

6  gns. 
20  gns. 

400 

8  15    0 

6  17     6 

6  10    0 

56    0    0 

16.  "Utopia"      .... 

Svo 

C. 

1893 

300  P. 
8V 

£1  los. 
lo  gns. 

I     I     0 

8  15    0 

9  10    0 

876 

850 
51     0    0 

17.  "Maud"       

Svo 

G. 

1893 

500  P. 
5  V. 

2  gns. 
Not  sold 

I     5    0 

3  IC     0 

3  10    0 

380 

3  15    0 

18.  "Gothic  Architecture" 

i6mo 

G. 

1S93 

1,500  P. 

45  V. 

2s.  6d. 
1OS.&15S. 

I   12    0 
.S     5     0 

240 
5    5    0 

I     8    0 
800 

I     4    0 

I   10    0 
9  10    0 

19.   "  Sidonia,  the  Sorceress  "    ... 

Lge.  4to 

G. 

1893 

300  P. 
10  V. 

4  gns. 
20  gns. 

I   18    0 

1250 

1200 

10    0    0 

II     00 
48    0    0 

20.  Rossetti.     2  vols.          

Svo 

G. 

1893-4 

310  P. 
6V. 

4  gns. 
20  gns. 

3  10    0 

18  17     6 

17     5     0 

15    5    0 

14  15    0 

21.  "KingFlorus"    

i6mo 

C. 

1893 

350  P. 
15  V. 

7s.  6d. 
30s. 

7     5    0 
23  10    0 

7  15    0 

700 

6  10    0 
24  15    0 

6  15    0 
38    0    0* 

22.  "Glittering  Plain"     

Lge.  4to 

T. 

1894 

250  P. 
7  V. 

5  gns. 
£20 

260 

lo    0    c 

10  15    0 

10    0    0 

9  15    0 
75    0    0 

23.  "  Amis  and  Amile  "      

i6mo 

C. 

1894 

500  P. 
15  V. 

7s.  6d. 
30s. 

220 
II     00 

460 

330 

3     3    0 
'5  15    0 

I  19    0 

24.  Keats;  "Poems"        

Svo 

G. 

1894 

300  P. 

7  V. 

£\  los. 
9  gns. 

3  14    0 

27    !0      0 

27     5    0 

22    0    0 

25  10    0 
74     0     0 

25.   "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  " 

Lge.  4to 

T. 

1894 

250  p. 

8  V. 

2  gns. 
12  gns. 

I   10    0 

12     5     0 

12     5    0 

10  10    0 

10   15     0 

26.  ' '  Emperor  Coustans  " 

i6mo 

C. 

1894 

525  P- 
20  V. 

7s.  6d. 
2  gns. 

0  14    0 
10    0    0 

2    15       0 
10    10      0 

220 

240 

27.  "Wood  beyond  the  World'' 

Svo 

c. 

1894 

350  p. 
8  V. 

2  gns. 
10  gns. 

240 
26    0    0 

7     5    0 
26    0    0 

6  17    6 

600 

5    5    0 

28.   "  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Lies" 

»» 

G. 

1894 

250  p. 

2  gns. 

I     9    0 

500 

426 

4  10    0 

4  10    0 
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Work. 


Size, 


29.  Shelley.     3  vols 

30.  "  Psalmi  Penitentiales  " 

31.  "  Epistola     de    Contemptu 

Mundi." 

32.  "Tale  of  Beowulf"      

33.  "Syr  Perceyvelle  "      

34.  "  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  " 

35.  "Child  Christopher."  2  vols. 

36.  "  Hand  and  Soul"       

37.  Herrick  :  "  Poems"    

38.  Coleridge:  "Poems" 

39.  "  Well  at  the  World's  End  " 

40.  Chaucer ... 

41.  "Earthly  Paradise."     8  vols. 

42.  "  Laudes  Beate  Mariae  "     ... 

43.  "  Floure  and  the  Leafe  "     ... 
44-  "  Shepherde's  Calender  "     .... 

45.  "Water  of  Wondrous  Isles" 

46.  Froissart.     2  Trial  op 

47.  "Sire  Degre  vaunt  "     

48.  "  Syr  Ysambrace  "        

49.  German  Woodcuts.   Scec.  XV. 

50.  "Sigurd  the  Volsung  " 

51.  "  The  Sundering  Flood  "     ... 

52.  "  Love  is  Enough  ■'      ...     ... 

53.  "Note  on  Aims  of  Press  "  ... 


8vo 


Lge.  4to 

8vo 

Lge.  4to 

i6mo 

j» 
8vo 

u 

Lge.  4to 

Folio 
Med.  4I0 
Lge.  4to 
Med.  .4to 

Lge.  4to 

Folio 

8vo 

Lge.  4to 
Sml.  fol. 

8vo 
Lge.  4to 

8vo 


Type, 


Issue. 


Year. 


G. 

1894-5 

C. 

1894 

c. 

1894 

T. 

1895 

C. 

1895 

T. 

1895 

C. 

1895 

G. 

1895 

G. 

1896 

G. 

1896 

C. 

1896 

C. 

1896 

No.  of 
Copies. 


G. 
T. 
T. 
G. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

G. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
G. 


1896-7 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1898 

189S 

1898 

1898 

1898 


250  P. 
6  V. 

300  P. 
12  V. 

150  P. 
6V. 

300  P. 

8  V. 

350  P. 
8  V. 

200  P. 
6  V 

600  P. 

12  V. 

525  P. 
21  V 

250  P. 
8  V. 

300  P. 
8V. 

yso'P. 

8  V. 

425  p. 

13  V. 
225  p. 

6  V. 

250  P. 
10  V. 

300  p. 
10  V. 

225  p. 

6  V. 

250  P. 
6  V. 

160  V. 


350  P. 
8  V. 

350  P. 
8  V. 

225  P. 
8  V. 

160  P. 
6  V. 

300  P. 
10  V. 

300  P. 
8  V. 

525  P- 
12  V. 


Price. 


£3  15s. 
24  gns. 

7s.  6d. 
3  gns. 

No  price 


2  gns. 
£10 

15s. 

4  gns. 

5  gns. 
20  gns. 

15s. 
4  gns. 

I  OS. 
£1  lOS. 

£1  lOS. 
8  gns. 

I  gn. 


Auction  Sales. 


Lowest 
Prices, 
1892-9. 


480 

4  12     o 

3  10    o 

140 

2  18    o 
15    o    o 

2  16    o 

I       2      O 

300 
900 

3  17    6 
26    o    o 


Highest  Prices. 


1899. 


/,     s.     d. 
26  10    o 


1900. 


1901. 


£    s.     d.  :£    s.     d. 
28  10    o   25  10    o 


Ellis 
Sale. 


£    s.  d.; 

28    o    o 
89    o    o 

4763I76I4I20 

27     O     O 
13  10    o  ' 


5  gns. 

5  gns. 
20  gns. 

£20. 
120  gns. 

£12. 
56  gns. 

I  OS. 

2  gns. 

IDS. 

2  gns. 

I  gn. 
3  gns. 

3  gns. 
12  gns. 

260 

5    5    o 
27    5    o  164    o    o 


5  10    o 

II  10    o 

5  10    o     5  10    o  I  4  15    o 

360 

1700 


3  15    o 
1500 


1500 

5  10    o 

3  15    o 
900 

20      O      O 

26     O     O 


II   10    O 

27    o    o*' 

3   17     6 


3       I       O  2    iS      O 

22      O      O 


770 

16  16     O 

12      O      O 


15     O    O 


2%    lU      O 


3    o     7  10    o 


I  gn. 

15s. 

4  gns. 

I2S. 

4  gnS; 

/,!  lOS. 

5  gns. 

6  gns. 

20  gns. 

2  gns. 

10  gns. 

2  gns. 

10  gns. 

I  OS. 

2  gns. 

I  16  o 
6  17  6 
5     7    6 

• 

750 

0  17    o 

1  13    o 

440 

12    10      O 

3  10  o 
600 

240 


3    12      0 

7  15    o 

750 

II     o     o 


00     20  o  o 

I 

3  15    03     7     6^     3  10  o 

I 
( 

3120     280,     2  17  6 

I  i 

18    o    o  ,15  10    o  ,  19  o  o 

i                  I  59  o  o 

876!7     26l7  26 

I                  j  11  o  o 

II  10    o  ,12    o    o     n  10  o 

56  o  o 

69    o    o   S3    o    0    112  o  of 

510  O  O* 

22    10      O        '" 


21;  O  O 
7  15  o 
3  12  6 
700 
7  5  o 
o  15    o 


-J  o  o 

6  10    u  I     7  o  0 

2  17    o       3  7  6 

20  I C)  o 

6     7     6       4  17  6 

50  o  o 

6  10    o       0  o  o 


116    02     2    0115    o       II 6    o 
880  iS    o    o 


I   IS    o 
880 


I    18     o  ;   I    12     o  :     I    14     o 


4    6    o  j  3  15     o 


20    o    c 


2    10      O   !      2    13      O 


23    o    o  !24  10    o   25     o    o     26    o    o 

I 

iS    o       3  10    o 


400 

22       I       O 

8    7    6 


3  10    o 


2  19    o 
ij  10    o 

9  12    69    o    0 


S  i^    o 


3i2o'3     7    6       3130 


Bookr,  m.irked  *  in  tlie  final  column  are  presentation  copies,  with  one  exception  "  To  Frederick  9.  Ellis  from  William  Morris." 

t  This  copy  !■,;  in  full  white  tooled  pi^-skin,  executed  at  the  Dove<  Bindery,  from  Morris's  designs.      Autograph  letters  art  Inserted.     The  vellum 
copy  is  in  oak  boards,  with  red  pig-skin  back,  by  Douglas  Cockerell. 

!^  In  this  column  G.  indicates  Golden  type     T.,  Troy  ;  and  C,  Chaucer. 
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FACTS  FOR  THE  BIBLIOPHILE. 


Facts  for  the  Bibliophile. 

We  who  live  in  the  days  of  daily  book  bargains, 
reprints,  and  cheap  editions  know  nothing  of  the 
priceless  value  of  books  in  ancient  and  mediceval 
days. 

Plato,  though  poorly  favored  in  this  world's 
goods,  bought  three  books  for  a  price  equal  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  our  money. 

Benedict  Bishop  made  five  journeys  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  books,  and  King  Alfred  paid 
for  a  book  on  Cosmography  "  as  much  land  as  eight 
ploughs  could  labor." 

The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  Homi- 
lies "two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet." 

The  Cardinal  of  Rouen  once  borrowed  an  ancient 
copy  of  Hilary  on  the  Psalms  and  desired  to  keep  it 
several  months  in  order  to  copy  it.  He  was  obliged 
to  release  the  monks  of  the  Chapel  of  Bruges  from 
excommunication  by  a  formal  letter  of  absolution , 
for  an  awful  penalty  was  in  store  for  any  one  who 
lent  a  volume  from  a  monastery.  The  Cardinal' s 
letter  shows  his  ardent  love  for  books,  which  for 
once  got  the  better  of  his  holy  zeal. 

Jerome  said  he  ruined  himself  by  purchasing  one 
of  the  works  of  Origen.  The  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  " 
brought  over  ( ne  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  our 
coin,  and  often  a  book  was  worth  double  or  treble 
its  weight  in  gold.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a 
copy  of  Macklin's  Bible,  ornamented  by  Tompkins, 
was  w^orth  $15,000. 

When  Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rhasis, 
an  Arabian  physician,  in  147 1,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  large  amount  of  plate  in  security  with  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  to  draw  up  a  deed  with  a 
nobleman,  each  binding  himself  to  return  the  vol- 
umes, under  penalty  of  an  enormous  forfeiture. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  learned  Sicilian  named 
Panormita  sold  his  estate  for  a  copy  of  Livy.  In 
writing  to  Alphonsus,  king  of  Naples,  concerning 
the  matter,  Panormita  says:  "  I  entreat  your  pru- 
dence to  let  me  know  whether  Pogius  or  I  does  bet- 
ter; he  who,  to  purchase  a  farm  near  Florence,  sells 
Livy,  or  I  who,  to  purchase  the  book  written  by  his 
own  hand,  sell  my  land  ?" 

In  1821  the  book  on  which  the  kings  of  England, 
from  Henry  I.  to  the  boy  king,  Edward  VI.,  took 
the  coronation  oath  was  in  the  library  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman.  The  writer  does  not  know  its  present 
whereabouts.  It  is  bound  in  boards  of  oak,  nearly 
an  inch  thick,  fastened  with  thongs,  and  the  corners 
bossed  with  brass.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
outer  cover  is  a  crucifix  of  gilt,  which  the  monarchs 


kissed.  The  book  is  strongly  fastened  together  by 
a  "  clasp  of  brass  fixed  to  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
nailed  on  with  two  large  brass  pins."  Within,  on 
heavy  vellum,  is  the  New  Testament,  written  in  a 
beautiful  script,  "  nearly  approaching  to  Roman 
capitals." 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
was  Myles  Coverdale's.  There  are  many  imperfect 
copies  of  this  edition,  but  only  one  perfect  one  re- 
mains. It  was  accidentally  found  in  the  false  bot- 
tom of  an  old  oak  chest  at  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk, 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Many  years  ago 
a  London  bookseller  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  book,  and  now  its  value  is  probably  quadrupled. 
The  first  paper  book  printed  in  England  was  De 
Glanville's  "  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum."  Caxton 
got  out  the  edition  in  1480.  Dibdin  styles  the  work 
"  a  volume  of  extraordinary  typographical  beauty 
and  Ta.vity." 

Among  the  books  which  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Greville,  of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  was  the  "  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,"  the  first 
book  printed  on  movable  types.  Gutenberg  and 
Faust  printed  the  volume  at  Mentz,  1450-1455. 
Before  twelve  sheets  were  finished,  $60,000  was  ex- 
pended, reckoning  the  florin  at  six  shillings.  The 
volume  was  called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  copy  was  found  in  the  Cardinal's  library. 
Four  vellum  copies  and  fourteen  paper  copies  are 
extant. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  century  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and 
Adonis"  sold  for  $530,  and  now  its  value  is  enor- 
mous. But  one  other  copy  exists,  and  both  are  di- 
rect reprints,  not  the  remaining  volumes  of  an 
edition.  The  same  day  this  book  was  sold,  in  Lon- 
don, a  cup  made  from  the  felled  mulberr3^-tree  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon  went  for  fifty  dollars. 

The  three  volumes  of  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  " 
(edition  of  1641)  which  Bunyan  read  night  and  day 
in  his  confinement,  and  from  which  he  declared  he 
drew  so  much  inspiration,  contain  Bunyan's  name 
in  each  volume.  On  many  margins  are  rhymes 
written  by  him.  Arvine  says:  "It  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  specimens  of  more  miserable  dog- 
gerel.    For  instance  : 

"The  blood,  the  blood  that  he  did  shed 
Is  falling  one  his  one  head; 
And  dreadfull  it  is  for  to  see 
The  beginers  of  his  misere. '  " 

The  Jews  were  forced  to  maintain  a  constant  vig- 
ilance to  preserve  the  Talmud  from  destruction. 
So  greatly  was  this  book  condemned,  that  in  1566 
twelve  thousand  copies  were  burned. 
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A  Spanish  missal,  known  as  St.  Isidore's,  went 
through  as  great  a  martyrdom  as  did  John  Huss. 
Wtien  the  Moors  were  excluded  from  Spain,  the 
Pope  ordered  the  Roman  missal  to  be  used  in  the 
Toledo  churches  in  place  of  St.  Isidore's.  The 
Toletans  would  not  come  to  terms,  so  each  missal 
was  represented  by  a  champion,  who  fought  with 
two-handed  swords.  The  St.  Isidore  champion 
felled  the  Roman  representative  to  the  earth  with 
his  Toledo  blade,  but  even  then  the  Pope  was  not 
convinced,  so  a  great  fire  was  built  and  the  two 
volutres  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  Tole- 
tan  volume  (perhaps  bound  in  iron)  again  was  vic- 
torious, and  to  St.  Isidore's  missal  was  granted  the 
supremacy. 

The  book  world  is  still  sorrowing  over  the  loss  of 
two  inestimably  valuable  books,  the  lives  of  seven 
hundred  illustrious  Romans,  by  Varro,  and  a  work 
concerning  the  doings  of  other  great  Romans. 
Pliny's  twenty-volume  history  perished.  Menander 
has  left  us  but  a  few  fragments  of  poetry,  said  to 
surpass  Homer's;  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  only  thirty-three  out  of  three  hundred 
dramas  remain  with  us  ;  while  we  have  only  twenty 
imperfect  comedies  of  the  immortal  Plautus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  written  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  first  book  auction  held  in  England  of  which 
there  is  any  record  occurred  in  1676.  In  the  cata- 
logue is  this  announcement  : 

"  Reader,  it  hath  not  been  usual  here  in  England 
to  make  sale  of  books  by  way  of  auction,  .  .  .  but 
it  having  been  practiced  in  other  countries,  ...  it 
was  therefore  conceived  to  publish  the  sale  of  these 
books  in  this  manner  of  way." 

In  1848  the  announcement  was  made  that  there 
were  from  150,000  to  200,000  copies  of  The  D'Au- 
bign^'s  "History  of  the  Reformation  "  in  circula- 
tion in  English  translation,  and  but  4,000  in  the 
original  language,  French  ! 

These  remarkable  facts  and  figui'es  appeared  in  a 
London  book,  many  years  ago:  "  Of  the  50,000 
books  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
fifty  are  now  in  estimation.  And  of  the  80,000 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  more  than 
three  hundred  are  considered  worth  reprinting. 
Since  the  first  writings,  1,400  years  before  Christ — 
i.  e.,  in  thirty- two  centuries — only  about  five  hun- 
dred works  have  sustained  themselves  against  the  de- 
vouring influences  of  time." 

The  fine  art  of  book-binding,  or  bibliopegy,  is 
now  being  revived  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  old 
times  bookbinding  was  considered  a  wonderful  art. 
Until  the  fourteenth  century,  books  were  bound  in 
oak  boards.     Then  came  velvet  and  silk.     Vellum 


and  leather  were  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Roger  Payne  was  a  bookbinder  "at  whose 
magic  name  the  bibliomaniac  rises  in  reverence." 
Sixty  dollars  was  his  usual  price  for  binding — a 
large  sum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Halthoeber,  Charles  Lewis  and  Herring  were 
celebrities  in  their  line.  Thuanus  and  Grolier  were 
deep-dj'ed  book  lovers,  both  as  to  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  the  volumes  they  collected.  Grolier' s 
librarj'-  was  a  marvel  of  beauty.  The  rarest  designs 
were  painted  or  stamped  on  book  covers  and  backs, 
and  many  times  appears  the  inscription.  To  Grolierii 
et  Amicorum.  To-day,  the  name  of  this  amateur 
book  collector  is  preserved  in  the  Grolier  Club,  of 
New  York. 

Waves  of  faddism  pass  over  the  book  world  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  such  titles  as  "Matches  Lighted  by 
the  Divine  Fire,"  "  The  Gun  of  Penitence,"  "  The 
Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothecary "  (a  choice 
collection  of  religious  passages),  "  We  have  the 
Bank  of  Faith,"  and  "'  The  Sixpennyworth  of  Di- 
vine Spirit."  A  sub-title  to  one  of  these  works  is  : 
"  Some  Fine  Baskets  Baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charit}', 
Carefully  Conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church, 
the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sweet  Swallows 
of  Salvation,"  A  Puritan  named  Sir  Humphry 
Lind  published  a  book  which  was  answered  by  a 
Jesuit  in  a  work  which  he  called  "  A  Pair  of  Spec- 
tacles for  Sir  Humphry  Lind."  Then  did  Sir  Hum- 
phry write  again,  this  time  on  "  A  Case  for  Sir 
Humphry  Lind's  Spectacles."  Luther  was  so 
pleased  with  his  own  commentary  on  Galations  that 
he  called  it  "  his  Catharine,"  in  honor  of  his  wife. 
A  fanatical  anti-tobacconist,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I. ,  wrote  a  poem  entitled :  ' '  Tobacco 
Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shattered  About  their  Ears 
That  Idly  Idolize  so  Loathsome  a  Vanity,  by  a  Vol- 
ley of  Holy  Shot  Thundered  from  Mount  Helicon." 

Butler  said  the  title  of  his  poem,  "  Hudibras," 
was  taken  from  the  name  of  the  old  tutelary  saint 
of  Devonshire,  Hugh  de  Bras. 

Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,  "  according  to  the 
author,  possessed  a  most  appropriate  title,  "for," 
he  declared,  "  I  never  compose  but  at  night,  except 
sometimes  when  I  am  on  horseback." 

Cotton  wrote  a  child's  catechism  entitled  "  Milk 
for  Babes,"  and  Lorenzo  Dow,  another  "  New  Eng- 
land father,"  brought  out  "  The  Best  Way  to  Kill 
the  Devil."  A  volume  entitled  "Sermons  to 
Asses"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  1768.  Another  book  with  the  same 
title,  by  a  preacher  named  Muarray,  appeared  in 
England  that  year. 
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At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  club 
was  formed  in  England  which  at  first  called  itself 
the  "Bibliomaniacs,"  and  later  the  "Roxburgh 
Club,"  from  the  name  of  a  nobleman  in  the  organi- 
zation. The  members  were  possessed  of  a  mania 
fully  equal  to  the  famous  "  tulip  "  and  "picture" 
crazes.  No  matter  how  trashy  the  prose,  how 
doggerel  the  rhyme,  so  long  as  the  volume  was  rare 
— often  because  it  was  so  worthless  as  to  have  a 
"limited  edition" — these  Bibliomaniacs  would 
spend  their  last  farthing  for  the  priceless  tome.  And 
these  men  were  by  no  means  counted  feather-brained 
in  other  ways.  As  a  result  of  their  mania,  defec- 
tive editions  were  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  club,  and  the  printer  reaped  a  goodly  harvest 
of  gold.  The  craze  finally  wore  off,  as  all  crazes 
do,  whether  Bibliomaniac,  Trilbyistic,  or  Napo- 
leonic. 

Cicero  and  Atticus  owned  book  shops  which  were 
the  marvel  of  their  day.  Some  slaves  were  detailed 
for  preparing  the  vellum,  others  for  copying  and 
binding.  No  mean  editions  issued  from  these  shops, 
for  three  slaves  in  three  days  were  not  able  to  erase 
a  certain  word  in  all  the  unsold  stock  of  the  speech 
for  Ligarius. 

Johnson  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  translating  a 
popular  work  for  a  coarse  and  comparatively  ignor- 
ant bookseller  named  Osborne.  Johnson  took  great 
pains  with  the  work,  which  progressed  too  slowly 
to  suit  Osborne.  He  continually  reproached  John- 
son for  his  seeming  tardiness.  One  day  Osborne 
came  into  Johnson's  room  and  began  his  usual 
tirade.  Johnson  had  heretofore  been  patient  with 
the  man,  but  now  he  picked  up  a  heavy  volume  and 
hurled  it  full  at  the  bookseller,  sending  him  sprawl- 
ing. He  placed  his  ponderous  foot  on  the  fallen 
Osborne,  and  after  allowing  the  assembled  house- 
hold to  view  him,  left  the  room,  saying:  "Lie 
there,  thou  son  of  dullness,  ignorance,  and  obscur- 
ity !"  The  identical  book  which  Johnson  threw  at 
Osborne's  head  was  seen  by  a  writer  at  Cambridge, 
England,  in  1812. 

— Vincent  Van  Marter  Beede,  in  The  Writer. 


Profits  in  Rare  Books. 

Bibliomania  in  its  modern  phases  has  become 
the  subject  of  much  critical  discussion.  William 
Roberts  wrote  about  "Book  Collecting  as  an  In- 
vestment" in  the  Fort7iighily,  (BoOK-I,ovER,  No. 
9,  page  452),  and  Frank  Rinder  follows  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  (BooK-LovER,  No.  10,  page 
531),  with  an  article  on  "  Book  Huating  as  a 
Business,"  which,  if  not  brilliant,  places  the  facts 


before  the  reader  in  a  manijer  which  Mr.  Rob- 
erts might  have  used  with  profit.  Mr.  Rinder, 
though  apparently  a  younger  bookman  than  Mr. 
Roberts,  knows  his  subject  well,  and  avoids  the 
errors  of  judgment  too  frequently  made  by  the 
author  of  "The  Book  Hunter  in  London.'' 

Mr.  Rinder  deals  carefully  and  accurately  with 
the  rise  in  value  of  the  earliest  printed  Continental 
and  English  books,  and  of  the  Shakespeare  folios 
and  quartos.  His  knowledge  of  Americana  is  evi- 
dently slight,  for  he  does  not  mention  a  single  item, 
whereas  he  could  have  filled  twenty  pages  with 
striking  instances  of  immense  appreciation  shown  in 
value,  the  Ashburnham  sale  of  a  year  ago  giving 
him  a  number  of  examples — Denton's  "New  York," 
to  quote  one  case,  bringing  ^100,  as  against  the 
$615  given  in  1891  for  the  Ives  copy. 

English  bibliographical  writers,  however,  persist- 
ently neglect  American  books  and  American  book  . 
sales.  Mr.  Rinder,  for  example,  is  painfully  igno- 
rant of  the  record  prices  given  here  for  certain  Eng- 
lish books  of  importance.  He  gives  the  highest 
price  paid  for  the  first  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost'' 
as  ^80,  overlooking  the  three  copies  that  brought 
^100  in  1895,  Lawrence's  that  fetched  ^120  in 
i8q2  and  Mr.  Arnold's  copy  that  realized  $830  last 
May. 

We  cannot  give  space  to  a  list  of  other  American 
quotations  of  which  Mr.  Rinder  is  ignorant.  It  is 
suflScient  to  state  that  the  French  copy  of  Shelley's 
"Alastor"  brought  $350  last  April — his  quotation  is 
;^66;  (the  copy  that  brought  $360  at  Bangs's  re- 
cently waslprobably  sold  after  his  article  was  writ- 
ten); that  FitzGerald's"Rubaiyat"  of  1859  brought 
^260  last  February  at  Bangs's — he  quotes  a  copy  as 
/35— and  that  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,'' 
in  original  calf,  fetched  $620  at  the  French  sale,  as 
against  his  two  cut  down  copies  at  ^85  and  ^65. 
He  goes  on  to  estimate  that  "Adonais"  would  proba- 
bly fetch  ^100  in  its  original  wrapper,  blissfully  un- 
aware of  the  Arnold  copy  in  this  sought-for  con- 
dition which  brought  $510  last  spring.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, again,  that  he  should  not  have  known  that 
the  uncut  "Pauline,"  which  fetched  ^120  last  De- 
cember at  Sotheby's,  was  resold  for  $700  at  Mr. 
Arnold's  second  sale. 

Despite  these  flaws,  Mr.  Rinder's  article  is  to  be 
coaimended  to  the  collector  whose  experience  is 
slight,  for  it  is  most  suggestive  and  should  be  help- 
ful. His  remarks  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
collecting  are  interesting.  "Even  to-day,"  he  says, 
"a  person  of  taste  and  judgment  can  pick  up  bar- 
gains innumerable,  and  the  bibliophile  ma}^  easily 
profit  by  his  pursuit." — N.  Y.  Times. 


INTERVIKW  WITH  A  MASTER  MIND. 
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The  Bibliomaniac^s  Prayer. 

Keep  uie,  I  pray,  in  wisdom's  way, 

That  I  may  truths  eternal  seek; 
I  need  protecting  care  to  day — 

My  purse  is  lifht,  my  flesh  is  weak. 

So  banish  from  my  erring  heart 

All  baleful  appetites  and  hints 
Of  Satan's  fascinating  art, 

Of  first  editions  and  of  prints. 

Direct  me  in  some  goodly  walk 
Which  leads  away  from  bookish  strife, 
That  I  with  pious  deed  and  talk 
May  extra-illustrate  my  life. 

But  if,  O  Lord,  it  pleases  Thee 
To  keep  me  in  temptation's  waj', 

I  humbly  ask  that  I  may  be 
Most  notably  beset  to-day; 

Let  my' temptation  be  a  book, 

Which  I  shall  purchase,  hold  and  keep, 

Whereon,  when  other  men  shall  look, 
They'll  wail  to  know  I  got  it  cheap. 

Oh,  let  it  such  a  volume  be 

As  in  rare  copper  plate  abounds, 
Large  paper,  clean  and  fair  to  see, 

Uncut,  unique,  unknown  to  Lowndes. 

"Quite  in  poor  Field's  happiest  vein  are  these 
stanzas,"  says  the  Musical  Leader,  "they  bear  the 
stamp  of  such  evident  sincerity.  How  well  they 
bring  before  us  the  gaunt,  carelessly-clad  shape  that 
carried  the  mind  we  all  so  highly  revered.  How 
ready  was  his  knowledge  concerning  the  tome  his 
heart  yearned  for,  though  his  pocket  pleaded  nay,  but 
when  the  cry  was  unusually  strong  the  pocket  was 
generally  doomed  to  silence.  Whom  among  us,  even 
occasionally  permitted  in  that  Saints  and  Sinners' 
Corner,  now  like  poor  Field  passed  away,  but  recalls 
with  infinite  pleasure  the  association  so  worthily 
presided  over  by  friend  Millard,  which  numbered 
among  its  devotees  Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulas,  whose 
more  matured  tastes  seek  the  "old  master"  pabu- 
lum rather  than  the  rare  first  edition,  and  Rev. 
Frank  Bristol,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  eloquent 
and  genial  as  ever,  and  whose  voice  softened  per- 
ceptibly as  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  morning 
the  spot  where  McClurg's  corner  once  was,  but 
where  an  all-conquering  dry  goods  store  holds  the 
day.  These  were  the  great  trio  of  that  sacred  cor- 
ner— Field,  Bristol  and  Gunzaulus,  a  trio  which 
lacking  either  lost  its  chief  charm.  Strange,  how- 
ever, is  it  that  while  in  London  or  Paris  one  can 
easily  discover  secluded  nooks  of  pleasure  undefiled, 
where,  as  in  days  gone  by  when  the  great  Glad- 
stone was  among  the  habitues,  book  lovers,  arti.^ts 


and  men  of  leisure  and  artistic  light,  love  to  while 
away  an  hour  and  retire  with  some  rescued  treasure. 
Chicago  is  practically  a  wilderness.  McClurg's  is 
yet,  but  it  is  a  new  McClurg's,  with  new  .faces  and 
a  new  supply  of  books.  Indeed,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  have  in  Chicago  to-day  to  the  old  Saints 
and  Sinners'  Corner  i^Book-Lover,  Number  one, 
page  28)  is  McDonald's  book  store  on  Washington 
Street,  where  every  afternoon  one  will  find  many 
of  those  best  known  in  literature,  art  and  society 
seeking  the  newest  in  periodical  literature.  If  to 
know  everything  worth  knowing  as  to  books  of  the 
day  and  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  every 
otie  who  is  any  one,  together  with  a  readiness  at 
any  time  to  assist  newspaper  men  in  distress  for 
copy  or  information,  do  not  make  Charlie  McDon- 
ald more  popular,  the  reason  is  solely  that  he  already 
has  reached  the  zenith  in  that  direction.  His  is  a 
refuge  well  appreciated." 


Interview  with  a  Master  Mind. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  I  entered  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  Mind  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  A 
lofty  brow,  crowned  by  erect,  vigilant  hair;  a  nose 
bestraddled  by  large  antique  spectacles;  an  ample 
mouth,  enshrined  in  a  thin  shrubbery  of  hair,  and 
large,  flexile  ears,  made  a  picture  that  was  an  epic  in 
ginger;  for  the  color  scheme  was  a  rust}'  ginger, 
rather  than  carmine  or  carrot 

I  was  in  the  presence  of  Hall  Caine.  The  master 
is  but  five  feet  two;  were  this  dynamic  intellect  en- 
cased in  six  feet  three  it  would  dominate  the  uni- 
verse. His  voice  is  mellow;  his  rising  inflection  is 
the  music  of  bagpipes;  he  drops  an  occasional  h  or 
g,  but  his  use  of  the  I  is  firm  and  tenacious. 

Speaking  of  his  literary  ,  plans,  he  said':  "lean- 
not  work  in  alien  atmosphere;  I  never  use  Scotch 
whiskey  or  Pennsylvania  cigars.  My  purposes  are 
ethical,  my  methods  heretical  in  literature.  In  my 
'Christian'  I  settled  forever  thirty-four  problems 
that  have  vexed  the  world;  my  'Eternal  City'  has 
made  Italian  regeneration  possible.  The  way  my 
genius  pushes  me  to  the  destruction  of  ancient  evils 
is  pathetic;  I  wonder  how  I  do  it  myself.  Ah,  yes! 
I  am  a  wonder,  a  peach.  I  now  have  my  eye  on 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  I  will  settle  their  religious, 
social  and  political  problems  at  an  early  date.  My 
forthcoming  Russian  novel  will  deal  with  hitherto 
untouched  features  of  Muscovite  life,  Siberia,  Nihi- 
lism, dynamite,  the  Church,  and  so  forth.  It  will  be 
entitled  '.\  Son  of  a  (Uinski,'  the  Gunskis  being  a 
princely  house  of  the  hereditary  prie.stly  caste.  It 
will  consist  of  560,000  words,   will  solve  fourteen 
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problems,  have  ninety-eight  editions,  and  be  drama- 
tized by  the  Jerusalem  Syndicate  of  New  York. 
The  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem  lies  in  the 
conversion  of  the  land  from  Moslemism  to  Christian 
Science.  My  Turkish  novel,  'Caine  and  Abel,' 
will  deal  with  this  problem.  The  hero,  a  Manx 
mystic,  flees  from  home  with  the  family  cat — and 
thereby  hangs  my  tale  and  not  his — and  is  wrecked 
in  the  Golden  Horn,  the  wish-bone  of  Turkey. 
Picked  up  on  the  beach,  he  is  carried  into]  the  Sul- 
tan's seraglio,  where  his  rare,  ruddy,  ravishing 
beauty  paralyzes  the  chorus.  He  converts  the 
chorus  to  Christian  Science,  maroons  the  Sultan  in 
the  coal  cellar,  sells  the  navy,  disbands  the  regulars, 
calls  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  removes  the  capi- 
tal to  Bulgaria.  A  dramatic  touch  will  be  the  sav- 
ing of  the  hero's  life  by  the  cat,  which  wakes  him 
with  a  song  to  escape  the  assassin's  knife.  This 
work  will  be  in  seven  volumes  of  987, 1 86  words;  my 
portrait  will  be  on  every  margin,  the  cat's  on  every 
tail  piece;  it  will  be  published  by  McGluer,  Freak 
&  Co.,  and  the  dramatic  rights  go  to  Antonia  Pas- 
tor of  Williamsburg. 

"Some  time  I  will  tackle  the  problems  of  Germany, 
France  and  America;  but  not  now,  not  now.  Life  is 
so  short,  and  my  whiskers  so  long,  so  constantly  in 
need  of  trimming,  that  I  must  leave  much  to  my 
syndicate  of  successors.  I  am  about  to  found  a 
university  to  continue  my  work  of  reformation. 
Some  day  I  expect  to  write  the  book  of  the  century 
in  English;  I  am  studying  the  language,  which  is 
more  intelligent  and  popular  than  Manx. 

"Tell  America  I  am  feeble;  my  lungs  are  not 
strong.  Must  you  be  going?  Good  by!  My  photo 
and  autograph?  Certainly.  Tintype  or  card? 
Twentj'-five  cents,  please.  Thank  you!  Good 
day." — Joseph  Smith,  in  Life. 


Pope. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  deem  the  "Essay  on  Man" 
the  "happiest  of  Pope's  performances;"  nevertheless, 
he  characterized  it  as  affording  "an  egregious  in- 
stance of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  .  .  .  The  vigorous  contraction  of  some 
thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of  others,  the 
incidental  illustrations,  and  sorjetimes  the  dignity, 
sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses,  enchain  phi- 
losophy, suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judgment  by 
overpowering  pleasure." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  aptly  likens  Pope  to  "one  of 
the  inferior  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whose  orbit  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  some  more  massive  planet.' ' 


First  he  was  a  satellite  of  S.vift,  and  afterwards  he 
was  swept  into  "the  train  of  the  more  imposing  Bo- 
lingbroke."  The  paralellism  between  Pope's  most 
famous  poem  and  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  works, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  brilliant  statesman  was 
Pope's  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  words.  There  is  also  a  letter  to 
Swift,  dated  1731,  in  which  Bolingbroke  asks,  "Does 
Pope  talk  to  you  of  the  noble  work  which  at  my  insti 
gation  he  has  begun  in  such  a  manner  that  he  must  be 
convinced  by  this  time  I  jud'^ed  better  of  his  talents 
than  he  did?''  The  first  ot  the  four  epistles  which 
make  up  the  "Essay  on  Man"  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1733;  the  other  parts  followed  in  the  course 
of  1733  and  1734.,  and  the  authorship  was  soon 
avowed.  Pope  died  on  May  30,  1744,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  Mr.  Stephen's  comments  on  the  strange  his- 
tory of  this  illustrious  man  of  letters,  are  very  note- 
worthy. He  says  his  name  suggests  a  singular 
mixture  of  feelings.  "Admiration  for  the  extra- 
ordinary literary  talents,  respect  for  the  energy 
which,  under  all  disadvantages  of  health  and  po- 
sition, turned  those  talents  to  the  best  account; 
love  of  the  real  tenderheartedness  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  man's  character;  pity  for  the 
many  suflferings  to  which  his  morbid  sensitive- 
ness exposed  him;  contempt  for  meannesses  into 
which  he  was  hurried;  ridicule  for  the  insatia- 
ble vanity  which  prompted  his  most  degrading 
subterfuges;  horror  for  the  bitter  animosities  which 
must  have  tortured  the  man  who  cherished  them, 
even  more  than  his  victims — are  suggested  simulta- 
neously by  the  name  of  Pope.  As  we  look  at  him  in 
one  or  other  aspect,  each  feeling  may  come  upper- 
most in  turn." 

Thackeray^s  Visit  to  Atn2rica. 

James  Grant  Wilson,  who  knew  Thackeray  per- 
sonally, gives  an  interesting  descripton  in  the  Cen- 
tury of  the  latter' s  visit  to  America. 

Accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Fj're  Crowe,  a 
young  English  artist,  Mr.  Wilson  writes,  Thacke- 
ray sailed  for  Boston,  October  30,  1852,  in  the 
steamer  Canada,  Just  as  she  was  casting  ofi"  her 
lines  a  package  was  place  aboard  the  Cunarder  con- 
taining letters  from  his  London  publishers  and  the 
firstcopiesof  "  Henry  Esmond."  Among  his  fel- 
low passengers  were  James  Russell  Lowell,  fresh 
from  Italy,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  as  a 
youth  had  spent  several  years  in  this  country.  The 
voyage  was  a  rough  one,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
the  Oxford  Scholar  mentions  that  the  great  writer 
was  a  poor  sailor,  also  that  he  had  been  chatting 
with  "  Titmarsh  "  when  confined  to  his  berth. 


THACKERAY'S  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 
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Thackeray  arrived  in  New  York  from  Boston  on 
the  1 6th  of  November,  reading  on  the  way  the 
"Shabby  Genteel  Story  "  of  a  dozen  years  before, 
which  he  purchased  on  the  train  from  "a  rosy- 
cheeked  little  peripatetic  looking  merchant,"  who 
accosted  him  with  "  Thackeray's  Works  !"  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  standing  before  the  great 
author  himself.  His  first  visitor  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  was  George 
Bancroft,  who  surprised  Thackeray  with  the  state- 
ment that  in  May,  1822,  he  had  carried  gompliment- 
ary  messages  from  Goethe  at  Weimar  to  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  then  living  in  Pisa.  As  a  mem- 
orial of  the  young  American's  visit  a  copy  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  which  he  received  from  its  author  at  that 
time,  may  be  seen  in  the  Lenox  Library,  with  the  in- 
scription, "Mr.  George  Bancroft,  from  Noel 
Byron,"  Two  subsequent  evenings  were  spent  by 
Thackeray  in  witnessing  Hume's  spirit-rapping 
manifestations  at  Bancroft's  house  and  in  listening 
to  an  address  delivered  by  the  historian  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Among  the  audience  of  about  twelve  hundred  that 
filled  every  seat  in  Dr.  Chapin'sUniversalist  Church 
on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  a  little  below  Prince 
street,  on  Friday  evening,  November  19,  1852,  were 
an  unusual  number  of  literary,  arti.stic  and  profes- 
fessional  celebrities.  Besides  an  imposing  array  of 
society  leaders,  the  writer  recalls  Bancroft  and  Bry- 
ant, Halleck  and  Irving,  O' Conor  and  Verplanck, 
President  King  and  Professor  Morse  with  the  edi- 
tors Greeley,  Morris,  Webb  and  Willis.  Thackeray 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  promptly  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  sympathetic 
audience.  He  seemed  "  a  very  castle  of  a  man,"  as 
Irving  said  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  His  breadth  of 
shoulders  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  six  feet 
three  inches.  He  was  in  his  forty-second  year,  but 
his  silvered  hair  and  gold  spectacles  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  person  past  fifty.  His  subject  was 
Swift.  His  exceedingly  fine  presence,  combined 
with  his  charm  of  manner  and  the  melody  of  his 
rich  tenor  voice,  created  a  most  favorable  impression. 
Never  rising  into  the  declamatory,  the  lecturer  read 
with  a  quiet,  graceful  ease,  and  a  few  notes  above 
the  conversational  level.  He  occupied  about  an 
hour,  but  there  was  no  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time 
with  at  least  one  youthful  listener.  It  was  '  'a  happy 
hour  too  swiftly  sped."  Many  years  later,  in  com- 
paring the  readings  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens, 
George  William  Curtis  remarked:  "The  style  of 
•  Boz'  was  that  of  the  perfectly  trained  actor;  of 
'  Titmarsh,'  that  of  the  accomplished  gentleman 
amateur.'' 


Most  Valuable  Library  in  Indiana. 

The  library  of  the  monastery  St.  Meinrad  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  in  Indiana.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  oldest  volumes  in  the  state. 
There  are  books  printed  from  type  and  dating  back 
to  1491,  thirty-one  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  year  before  Columbus  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. By  the  side  of  these  books  are  still  older  ones, 
which  were  written  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. The.se  represent  the  work  of  monks,  who  often 
spent  their  entire  lives  in  copying  a  manuscript  and 
then  were  unable  to  complete  the  work  before  death 
intervened.  One  such  volume  in  this  library  was  be- 
gun by  one  hand  and  finished  by  another.  These 
books  are  printed  on  parchment  and  the  clasps  and 
locks  are  of  solid  silver.  The  value  of  this  library, 
composed  of  15,000  volumes,  mostly  Latin,  Greek 
and  German  works,  cannot  be  estmated.  The  largest 
single  work  in  the  state  is  in  this  library  and  consists 
of  300  volumes,  covering  the  works  of  the  fathers. 
Each  volume  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  dictionary. 

There  are  at  present  12.5  students  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal school.  There  are  in  attendance  students  from 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  South  America 
and  other  foreign  places.  The  course  is  ten  years 
in  length  and  no  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  intend 
to  educate  himself  for  the  life  led  by  those  about  him. 
The  pupils  are  first  admitted  for  a  five-year  term,  if 
then  they  have  changed  their  minds  they  may  with- 
draw. But  if  they  wish  to  continue,  they  take 
oaths  and  become  members  of  the  order  to  a  limited 
extent.  When  they  complete  the  ten  years  of  study 
they  are  given  mission  work  to  do  and  then  the  only 
home  they  know  is  the  monastery. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  about  the  life  of 
the  monastery.  They  have  a  pretty  little  theatre 
where  the  best  of  plays  are  reproduced  by  students. 
No  female  characters,  however,  ever  appear  on  the 
stage.  These  parts  are  neatly  cut  out  and  the  rest 
of  the  play  is  presented.  "Richelieu"  was  the  play 
given  last  class  day.  Of  course,  any  play  that  has 
love  for  woman  as  the  theme  cannot  be  acted. 


Mental  Arithmetic — Wife  of  Young  Literary 
Man:  "Why,  George— $50  for  that  magazine 
story  ?     How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  it  ?  " 

Young  Husband  (nonchalantly)  :  "Oh,  I  don't 
know.     A  couple  of  days,  I  suppose. " 

Wife  (exultingly)  :  "Twenty-five  dollars  a  day! 
That's  $150  a  week  and  $600  a  month.  Twelve 
times  $600  is  nearly  $7,500  a  year.  Why,  George, 
we  can  keep  a  carriage  just  as  well  as  not." 
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The  Roxburghe  Club. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  taste,  almost 
amounting  to  a  mania,  grew  up  for  securing  copies 
of  rare  books,  and  out  of  the  mania  sprang  the 
"  Roxburghe  Club."  It  was  commenced  by  the 
sale  by  auction  of  the  library  of  John,  third  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  in  1812.  His  Grace  had  been  the 
most  energetic  and  eminent  book-collector  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  library  was  large  and  valu- 
able, and  the  sale  lasted  over  forty-two  days. 
Wealthy  collectors  assembled  in  force,  and  gave  high 
prices  for  such  works  as  claimed  to  be  rarities. 
There  were  10,120  lots  in  all,  comprising  about 
30,000  volumes;  and  the  money  paid  for  them  by 
the  bidders  at  the  auction  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  /^23,398.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave 
^1,050  for  the  "  History  of  Troy,"  the  first  book 
printed  by  William  Caxton  in  England,  in  147 1;  the 
bidders  were  eager  to  obtain  it  simply  because  it 
was  one  of  a  very  few  copies  of  that  edition  known 
to  be  still  in  existence.  There  were  eleven  other 
Caxtons  in  the  catalogue;  and  the  whole  twelve 
brought  ^245  each  on  an  average.  But,  the  great 
struggle  was  for  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron,"  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  printed  in  Venice,  by  Valdarfar. 
The  book  was  not  very  choice  in  any  particular  ex- 
cept that  it  was  the  first  edition,  and  that  hardly 
any  other  perfect  copy  of  it  was  known.  The  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  had  given  ;^ioo  for  it  some  years  be- 
fore. At  the  sale  in  18 12,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
and  Earl  Spencer  alike  set  their  hearts  upon  pos- 
sessing it;  emulation  grew  warm;  neither  one  chose 
to  give  way  to  the  other;  and  the  Earl  did  not  cease 
to  bid  till  he  had  gone  up  to  ^2,250;  the  Marquis 
bid  another  jCio,  and  carried  off  the  prize  for  the 
stupendous  sum  of  ^2,260 — the  highest  price,  it  is 
believed,  ever  paid  for  a  single  volume.  The  prin- 
cipal buyers  at  the  sale  did  not  wish  that  this 
famous  day,  the  "Decameron"  day,  should  pass 
into  oblivion.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  a  celebrated 
bibliophilist  of  that  age,  proposed  a  dinner. 
Twenty-four  dined  together  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
including  the  titled  representatives  of  the  Howard, 
Churchill,  Cavendish,  Spencer,  and  Gower  families, 
together  with  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  the  Rev.  Hol- 
well  Carr,  Mr.  Heber,  and  other  owners  of  famous 
libraries.  It  was  agreed  that  they  and  a  few  others 
should  form  a  club  or  society,  to  be  called  the  Rox- 
burghe sale,  and  that  they  should  dine  together  an- 
nually on  the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  "  Decameron  "  was  sold.  Many 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Haslewood,  one  of  tne  mem- 
bers, wrote  an  account  of  those  dinners,  under  the 


title  of  the  "Roxburghe  Revels" — most  extrava- 
gant revels  they  certainly  were.  It  was  agreed 
among  the  members  of  the  club  that  each  should, 
in  turn,  print  some  rare  work  at  his  own  expense, 
and  give  one  copy  to  every  member — a  copy  on  vel- 
lum to  the  president.  The  plan  was  afterwards  al- 
tered. The  members  were  to  be  40  as  a  maximum; 
an  annual  subscription  was  paid;  the  aggregate 
amount  was  spent  in  printing  rare  and  curious  old 
works;  100  copies  were  printed  of  each  work,  two 
for  each  member,  and  20  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
such  prices  as  the  committee  might  determine.  Old 
histories,  chronicles,  diaries,  household  books,  typo- 
graphical sketches,  ballads,  ecclesiastical  and  mon- 
astic treatises,  &c. ,  were  published  from  time  to 
time  under  these  regulations — some  from  old  print- 
ed, but  almost  inaccessible  copies,  some  from  old 
manuscripts.  Many  of  the  works  were  greatly  val- 
ued; and,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  copies 
printed,  a  complete  set  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  pub- 
lications would  now  command  a  high  price. 


Sonnet  to  the  Sonnet. 

Wouldn  't  it  jar  you,  wouldn't  it  make  you  sore 
To  see  the  poet,  when  the  goods  play  out, 
Crawl  oflF  of  poor  old  Pegasus  and  tout 
His  skate  to  two-step  sonnets  oflF  galore? 
Then,  when  the  plug,  a  dead  one,  can  no  more 
Shake  rag-time  than  a  biscuit,  right  about 
The  poem-butcher  turns  with  gleeful  shout 
And  sends  a  batch  of  sonnets  to  the  store. 

The  sonnet  is  a  very  easy  mark, 

A  James  P.  Dandy  as  a  carry -all 

For  brain-fag  wrecks  who  want  to  keep  it  dark 

Just  why  their  crop  of  thinks  is  running  small. 

On  the  low  down,  dear  Mame,  my  looty  loo, 

That's  why   I've  cooked  this  batch  of  rhymes  for 

you. 
— Wallace  Irwin,  in  "Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum." 


Ten  Cents  for  an  Autograph  Copy. 

F.  J,  Root,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  made  a 
find:  "I  picked  up  on  a  ten -cent  book  stand  the 
other  day  'The  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell,  and  Other 
Poems,'  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  pubHshed  by  Rudd  & 
Carleton,  130  Grand  Street,  i860.  On  the  fly-leaf 
is  written  in  pencil,  'S.  C.  Massett,  with  best  wishes 
of  the  author.'  It  contains  'The  Set  of  Turquois' 
and  many  other  poems,  a  good  number  of  which  are 
omitted  from  present  editions  of  Aldrich,  and  alto- 
gether the  book  was  quite  a  find," 
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OXFORD — DUKK  HUMPHREY'S  BOOKS — THE  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  VALOIS. 

The  University  Library  at  Oxford  was  a  develop- 
ment of  Richard  de  Bury's  foundation.  The  monks 
of  Durham  had  founded  a  hall,  now  represented  by 
Trinity  College,  in  which  Richard  had  always  taken 
a  fatherly  interest.  He  provided  the  ordinary  texts 
and  commentaries  for  the  students,  and  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  they  should  be  instructed  in 
Greek  and  in  the  languages  of  the  East.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic,  he  thought,  was  as  necessary  for 
the  study  of  astronomy  as  a  familiarity  with  He- 
brew was  requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Friars  had  bought  a  good  supply 
of  Hebrew  books  when  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  England;  Richard  not  only  increased  the 
available  store  but  supplied  the  means  of  using  it. 
"We  have  provided,"  he  said,  "a  grammar  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  for  the  scholars,  with  all  the  proper 
aids  to  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing  those 
languages,"  He  formed  the  ambitious  design  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  whole  University  out 
of  the  books  presented  to  the  hall.  The  rules 
which  he  drew  up  were  not  unlike  those  already  in 
use  at  the  Sorbonne.  Five  students  were  chosen  as 
wardens,  of  whom  any  three  might  be  a  quorum  for 
lending  the  manuscripts.  Any  book,  of  which 
they  possessed  a  duplicate,  might  be  lent  out  on 
proper  security:  but  copying  was  not  allowed,  and 
no  volume  was  on  any  account  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  suburbs.  A  yearly  account  was  to  be  taken  of 
the  books  in  store,  and  of  the  current  securities; 
and  if  any  profit  should  come  to  the  wardens'  hands 
it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  li- 
brary. 

When  the  Bishop  died  some  of  his  books  went 
back  to  Durham;  but  the  monks  were  generous 
towards  the  hall,  and  on  several  occasions  sent  fresh 
supplies  to  Oxford.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
some  of  his  best  MSS.  were  returned  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban's.  He  had  bought  about  thirty  vol- 
umes from  a  former  abbot  for  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  silver;  but  the  monks  had  continually  protested 
against  a  transaction  which  they  believed  to  be  il- 
legal, and  on  Richard's  death  some  of  the  books 
were  given  back  and  others  were  purchased  by 
Abbot  Wentmore  from  his  executors. 

De  Bury's  generous  care  for  learning  was  imi- 
tated in  several  quarters.  A  few  years  after  his 
death  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  made  a  bequest 


of  a  small  but  very  costly  library  to  her  College  ot 
Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge.     Guy  Earl  of  Warwick 
about  the  same  time  gave  a  collection  of  illuminated 
romances  to   the  monks   of   Bordesley.     John    de 
Newton  in  the  next  generation  divided  his  collec- 
tion  of    classics,    histories   and   service-books   be- 
tween  St.    Peter's  College  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Minister  at  York,    where  he   had   acted  for  some 
years  as  treasurer.     The  lending-library  at  Durham 
Hall  was  the  only  provision  for  the  public,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  volumes  kept  in  the  "chest  with 
four  keys"  at  St.  Mary's.    Thomas  Cobham,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,   had  long  been  anxious  to  show  his 
filial  love  for  the  University:  as  early  as  the  year 
1320  he  had  begun  to  prepare  a  room  for  a  library 
"over  the    old    congregation-house    in   the   north 
churchyard  of  St.    Mary's";   and,   though  the  work 
was  left  incomplete,  he  gave  all  his  books  by  will  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  body  of  scholars. 
Owing  to  disputes  that  arose  between  the  Univer- 
sity  and   the  College  to   which   Cobham  had   be- 
longed, the  gift  did  not  take  effect  until  1367.    The 
University  Library  was   established  in   the   upper 
room,  which  was  used  as  a   Convocation   Houi.e  in 
later  times;  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  completely 
furnished  until  the  year  1409,   more  than  eighty 
years   after  the   date  of  the  Bishop's  benefaction. 
According  to  the  first  statute  for  the  regulation  of 
Cobham's  Library,  the  best  of  the  books  were  to  be 
sold  so  as  to  raise  a  sum  of  ^40,  which   according 
to   the  current   rate   of  interest    would  produce  a 
yearly  income  of  ^3  for  the  librarian;   the  other 
books,  together   with    those    from   the   University 
Chest,  were  to  be  chained  to  the  desks  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  students.     It  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  "noisy  babble":  and  permission 
to  work  in  the  library  was  restricted  to  graduates 
of  eight   years'    standing.     Richard   de    Bury  had 
warned  the  world  in  his  chapter  upon  the  handling 
of  books,  how  hardly  could  a  raw  youth  be  made  to 
take  care  of  a  manuscript;  the  student,  according  to 
the  great  bibliophile,  would  treat  a  book  as  roughly 
as  if  it   were  a  pair  of  shoes,  would  stick  in  straws 
to  keep  his  place,  or  stuff  it  with  violets  and  rose- 
leaves,  and  would  very  likely  eat  fruit  or  cheese  over 
one  page  and  set  a  cup  of  ale  on  the  other.  An  impu- 
dent boy  would  scribble  across  the  text,  the  copy- 
ist would  try  his  pen  on  a  blank  space,  a  scullion 
would  turn  the  pages  with   unwashed  hands,  or  a 
thief  might  cut  out  the  fly-leaves  and  margins  to 
use  in  writing  his  letters;   "and  all  these  various 
negligences,"  he  adds,   "are  wonderfully  injurious 
to  books.'' 

A  generous  benefactor  gave  a  copy  of  De  Lyra's 
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"Commentaries,"  which  was  set  upon  a  desk  in  St. 
Mary's  Chancel  for  reference.  A  large  gift  of 
books  came  from  Richard  Courteney,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University;  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
he  was  allowed  free  access  to  the  librar}-^  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Among  the  other  benefactors 
whose  good  deeds  are  still  commemorated  we  find 
King  Henry  IV.,  who  helped  to  complete  the  li- 
brary, his  successor  Henry  V.,  who  contributed  to 
its  endowment  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brothers 
John  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  and  the  roll  of  a  later  date  includes  the 
names  of  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  Philip  Repington, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  munificent  Archbishop 
Arundel. 

The  good  Duke  Humphrej^  has  been  called  "the 
first  founder  of  the  University  Library."  We  know 
from  the  records  of  that  time  that  his  gifts  were 
acknowledged  to  be  "an  almost  unspeakable  bless- 
ing." He  sent  in  all  about  three  hundred  volumes 
during  his  life,  which  were  placed  in  the  chests  of 
Cobham's  Library  as  they  arrived,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Divinity  Schools  as  soon  as  room  could 
be  made  for  the  whole  collection.  He  had  intended 
to  bequeath  as  many  more  by  way  of  an  additional 
endowment,  but  died  intestate:  and  there  was  a 
considerable  delay  before  the  University  could  pro- 
cure the  fulfilment  of  his  charitable  design.  When 
the  books  at  last  arrived  "the  general  joy  knew  no 
bounds";  and  the  title  of  "Duke  Humphrey's  Li- 
brary" was  gratefully  given  to  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  books  which  from  several  different  quar- 
ters had  come  into  the  University's  possession. 

The  catalogue  shows  that  the  Duke's  store  had 
consisted  mainly  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Arabian  works  on  science,  there  were  a  few  classics, 
including  a  Ouintilian,  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  in 
Latin;  the  works  of  Capgrave  and  Higden  were  the 
only  English  chronicles;  but  the  Duke  was  a  devotee 
of  the  Italian  learning,  and  his  gilts  to  Oxford  in- 
cluded more  than  one  copy  of  the  "Divina  Corn- 
media,"  three  separate  copies  of  "Boccaccio,"  and 
no  less  than  seven  of  "Petrarch." 

The  fate  of  the  libraries  founded  by  De  Bury  and 
Duke  Humphrej'^  of  Gloucester  was  to  perish  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Bishop  Bale  has  told  the  sad 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  libraries. 
The  books  were  used  for  tailors'  measures,  for  scour- 
ing candlesticks  and  cleaning  boots;  "some  they 
sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers";  some  they 
sent  across  the  seas  to  the  book-binders,  "whole 
ships-full,  to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations";  he 

Nknew  a  merchant  who  bought  "two  noble  libraries" 
for  40s.,  and  got  thereby  a  store  of   gray  paper  for 


his  parcels  which  lasted  him  for  twenty  years.  The 
same  thing  happened  at  Oxford.  The  quadrangle 
of  one  college  was  entirely  covered  "with  a  thick 
bed  of  torn  books  and  manuscripts."  The  rioters 
in  the  Protector  Somerset's  time  broke  into  the 
"Aungerville  Library,"  as  De  Bury's  collection 
was  called,  and  burned  all  the  books.  Some  of  De 
Bury's  books  had  been  removed  into  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's Library,  and  met  the  same  fate  at  the 
Schools,  with  almost  every  other  volume  that  the 
University  possessed.  So  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion that  in  1555  an  order  was  made  to  sell  the  desks 
and  book-shelves,  as  if  it  were  finally  admitted  that 
Oxford  would  never  have  a  library  again. 

Some  few  of  the  Duke's  books  escaped  the  general 
destruction.  Of  the  half-dozen  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  three  are  known  by  the  ancient 
catalogues  to  have  been  comprised  in  his  gifts  to  the 
University.  Two  more  remain  at  Oxford  in  the 
libraries  of  Oriel  and  Corpus  Christi.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Macray  that  only  three  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  his  MSS.  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian. 
One  of  them  contains  the  Duke's  signature;  another 
is  of  high  interest  as  being  a  translation  out  of 
"Aristotle"  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  with  an  original 
dedication  to  the  Duke.  The  third  is  a  magnificent 
volume  of  "Valerius  Maximus"  prepared,  as  we 
know  from  the  monastic  annals,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Abbot  Whethamstede,  the  "passion- 
ate bibliomaniac"  of  St.  Alban's  It  contains  in- 
scriptions, vSays  Mr.  Macray,  recording  its  gift  for 
the  use  of  the  scholars,  with  anathemas  upon  all 
who  should  injure  it.  "If  any  one  steals  this  book," 
says  the  Abbot,  "may  he  come  to  the  gallows  or  the 
rope  of  Judas." 

Many  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  books  had  come 
to  him  from  the  library  of  the  French  Kings  at  the 
Louvre,  which  had  been  purchased  and  dispersed 
by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Duke  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  ordering  magnificently  illuminated 
books  of  devotion,  which  he  gave  as  presents  to  his 
friends.  The  famous  "Bedford  Missal"  (really  a 
Book  of  Hours)  was  offered  by  the  Duchess  in  his 
name  to  Henry  VI.;  and  Mr.  Ouaritch  possesses 
another  Book  of  Hours,  which  the  Duke  presented 
to  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  a  wedding  gift. 
The  House  of  Valois  was  always  friendh'  to  litera- 
ture. King  John,  who  fought  at  Cre5y,  began  a 
small  collection:  he  had  the  story  of  the  Crusades, 
a  tract  on  the  game  of  chess,  and  a  book  containing 
a  French  version  of  "Livy,"  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  afterwards  to  Duke  Humphrey,  and  to 
have  found  its  way  later  into  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve.     His  son  Charles  le  Sage  was  the  owner 
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of  about  900  volumes,  which  he  kept  in  his  castle  at 
the  Louvre.  The  first  librarian  was  Gilles  Malet, 
who  prepared  a  catalogue  in  7373,  which  is  still  in 
existence.  Another  was  compiled  a  few  years  after- 
wards by  Antoine  des  Essars,  and  a  third  was  made 
for  Bedford  when  he  purchased  about  850  volumes 
out  of  the  collection  in  the  year  1423.  These  lists 
were  so  carefully  executed  that  we  can  form  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  library  itself  and  the  books  in  their 
gay  bindings  on  the  shelves.  We  are  told  that  the 
King  was  so  devoted  to  his  "Belle  Assemblee,"  as 
Christina  of  Pisa  calls  it,  that  not  only  authors  and 
booksellers  but  the  princes  and  nobles  at  the  court 
all  vied  in  making  oflferings  of  finely  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

They  were  arranged  in  the  three  rooms  of  the 
Library  Tower.  The  wainscots  were  of  Irish  yew 
and  the  ceilings  of  cypress.  The  windows  were 
filled  with  painted  glass,  and  the  rooms  were  lit  at 
night  with  thirty  chandeliers  and  a  great  silver 
lamp.  On  entering  the  lowest  room  the  visitor  saw 
a  row  of  book-cases  low  enough  to  be  used  as  desks 
or  table-.  A  few  musical  instruments  lay  about; 
one  of  the  old  lists  tells  us  of  a  lute  and  guitars  in- 
laid with  ivory  and  enamel,  and  "an  old  rebec" 
much  out  of  repair.  There  were  269  volumes  in 
the  book-cases.  We  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  There  was  Queen  Blanche's 
Bible  in  red  morocco,  and  another  in  white  boards, 
Thomas  Waley's  rhymes  from  Ovid  with  splendid 
miniatures,  and  Richard  de  Furnival's  "Bestiaire 
d' Amour."  One  life  of  St.  Louis  stood  in  a  chemise 
blanche  and  another  in  cloth  of  gold.  St.  Gregory 
and  Sir  John  Mandeville  were  clothed  in  indigo 
velvet.  John  of  Salisbury  had  a  silk  coat  and  Icng 
girdle,  and  most  of  the  Arabians  were  in  tawny  silk 
ornamented  with  white  roses  and  wreaths  of  foliage. 
Some  bindings  are  noticed  as  being  in  fine  condition, 
and  others  as  being  shabby  or  faded.  The  clasps 
are  minutely  described.  They  would  catch  a  visi- 
tor's eye  as  the  books  lay  flat  on  the  shelves;  and 
we  suppose  that  the  librarian  intended  to  show  the 
best  way  of  knowing  the  books  apart  I'ather  than  to 
dwell  on  their  external  attractions.  The  Oxford 
fashion  was  to  catalogue  according  to  the  last  word 
on  the  first  leaf,  or  the  first  word  over  the  page; 
but  it  was  also  a  common  custom  to  distinguish 
important  volumes  by  such  names  as  "The  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,"  or  "The  Black  Book  of 
Carnarvon." 

We  need  not  proceed  to  describe  the  other  rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  there  were  260  books,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  romances  with  miniature  illu- 
minations.    One  of  these  was  the  "Destruction  de 


Thebes,"  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Due  de 
la  Valliere,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris.  The  upper  floor  contained  nearly  six  hun- 
dred volumes  n^ostly  concerned  with  astronomy  and 
natural  science. 

It  appears  from  the  memoranda  in  the  lists  that 
there  had  been  a  habit  of  lending  books  to  public 
institutions  and  to  members  of  the  royal  family  from 
the  time  when  the  librar}'  was  first  established;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  two  hundred  of  the  books 
must  have  been  saved  in  this  way  to  form  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  library  in  the  Louvre,  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  began  to  attain  some 
importance  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 

— Charles  and  Mary  Elton. 
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The  dim  haze  which,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
populace,  once  floated  above  the  head  of  every 
hungry  book-man,  was  never  in  those  days  identi- 
fied with  a  mass  of  tangled,  waving  hair,  which, 
aureola-like,  "girt  his  occiput  about,"  for  he  was 
no  minor  poet,  with  pale,  eager  face  and  love-locks 
everywhere,  but  a  man,  with  a  rugged  front  such  as 
Ben  Jonson  wore,  and  a  heart  that  beat  within. 
The  haze  in  which  he  moved  was  from  the  dust  of 
old-world  tomes;  it  settled  on  his  coat,  and,  had  he 
worn  a  bob-wig,  it  would  have  settled  on  that  also; 
but,  since  wigs  had  escaped  the  fashion  of  fifty  years 
before,  it  merely  clung  to  his  hair  instead  and  pow- 
dered it  gray  before  its  time.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  England  which  for  the  most  part  was  free  from 
the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  and  the  rumble  of 
traffic  harbored  such  men  as  these  in  their  hundreds. 
They  came  from  the  last  century,  and  the  further 
their  pilgrimage  in  this  the  more  they  haunted  the 
rustic  element  in  which  they  moved.  They  were, 
in  their  way,  magicians,  wearing  the  consecrated 
pentacles  of  Agrippa,  "that  man  of  parts,  who  dived 
into  the  secrets  of  all  arts,  that  second  Solomon,  the 
mighty  Hee,  that  try'de  them  all,  and  found  them 
Vanity." 

Naturally  enough,  when  one  of  these  old-time 
bookworms  left  his  seclusion  to  mix  with  the  whirl 
and  throng  of  the  London  thoroughfares,  he  was 
swallowed  up,  as  though  he  had  never  been,  in  a 
huge  vortex  of  unappreciative  apathy,  for  the  man 
in  the  street  never  has  time  to  dream,  and  such 
books  as  he  affects  are  ledgers.  But  he  might  have 
strayed  into  some  square  which  the  tide,  ebbing 
westward,  had  left  desolate,  and  met  his  counterpart 
sitting,  as  he  himself  did  when  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of   vellum-bound  classics  far  into  the  night. 
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Indeed,  when  he  came  to  London,  which  was  but 
seldom,  it  would  be  to  visit  another  bookworm,  just 
as  the  stage-doorkeeper  of  the  present  day  spends 
his  evenings  off  at  the  entrance  to  another  theatre, 
because  he  cannot  get  away,  even  in  spirit,  from 
his  life's  work  and  enterprise.  Were  we  to  look 
for  these  old  book-men  now,  we  should  look  in 
vain,  for  the  century  is  fast  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  a  younger  generation  has  occupied  their  seats. 

The  transition  from  the  old  ,to  the  new  in  the 
matter  of  books  and  all  that  pertain  to  them,  has 
been  very  gradual.  It  commenced  about  fifty  years 
ago,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
spirit  of  unrest  fostered  by  an  improved  and  quicker 
system  of  communication  in  a  country  of  very  small 
area,  absolutely  incapable  of  enlargement.  We 
see  a  mighty  change  in  everything  external,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  our  social  habits  should  have 
experienced  a  revolution.  Round  goes  the  wheel, 
slowly  and  persistently,  and  we  go  with  it,  though 
daily  custom  and  daily  experience  has  a  tendency 
to  mask  its  motion.  One  day,  sooner  or  later,  we 
start  up  and  look  for  the  familiar  landmarks.  They 
are  gone.  New  ones,  not  at  all  familiar,  but  still 
recognizable,  have  taken  their  place,  and  then  we 
know  that  time  has  slipped  away  while  we  were 
dreaming,  and  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  done 
but  to  take  the  future  by  the  forelock,  and  to  rush  . 
on  for  a  brief  space  with  the  rest. 

And  so  it  is  with  books,  and  ever  has  been. 
Fifty  years  and  more  ago,  time  waited  upon  them 
and  stood  still;  now  they  are  carried  along  unceas- 
ingly, and  have  no  rest.  Every  year  the  speed 
increases.  Old  companions  of  the  shelf  are  whirled 
into  space  and  parted  forever;  the  very  men  who 
buy  them  are  changed  in  their  aspirations,  their 
tastes,  and  their  desires,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  will  change  again,  and  yet  again.  They  are 
swayed  and  driven  b)^  Fashion,  and  this  is  how 
Fashion  lives. 

There  was  something  about  the  dry-as-dust  book- 
worm which,  however  consonant  with  antiquated 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  was  nevertheless  felt 
to  be  utterl}'  unsuitable  to  changed  conditions. 
Men  must  and  will  read,  and  to  accumulate  is  equally 
natural.  A  life  of  easy  contentment  engenders  one 
mode  of  thought,  a  life  of  enterprise  another;  and 
the  transition  from  the  narrow  limits  of  a  prison- 
bound  study  to  the  open  air  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  to  occur. 

Men  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  in  plenty,  who 
refused  to  quit  the  time-honored  traditions  of  their 
race;  but  on  every  side  of  them  were  being  born 
lighter  spirits,  to  whom  colossal  and  intricate  vol- 


umes were  as  heav}'  as  lead.  We  see  the  changed 
nature  of  their  tastes  in  the  craving  for  art,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  in  scores  and  hundreds  of  mis- 
cellanies which  began  to  be  published  about  the 
year  1830,  and  held  imperial  sway  on  drawing- 
room  tables  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Fisher's  "Scrap-Book,"  and  numerous  other  ar- 
tistically got  up  volumes  full  of  excerpts  and  ele- 
gant extracts,  illustrated  by  some  of  the  first  en- 
gravers of  the  time,  were  extremely  fashionable  in 
those  days,  and  for  light  and  casual  reading  very 
probably  supplied  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
poets,  from  the  Earl  of  Surrey  onward,  were  served 
up  in  dainty  plats,  and  the  best  prose  authors  were 
disembowelled  with  remarkable  skill.  The  in- 
genious Martin  Tupper,  observing  this  transforma- 
tion scene,  brought  joy  into  many  households  by 
laying  down,  in  the  form  of  explicit  statements, 
matters  of  theological  controversy  which  had  in 
their  day  f-ed  the  Smithfield  fires  till  they  roared 
and  blazed  like  those  of  Moloch. 

These  books  were  for  the  cultured,  to  whom  the 
random  books  of  Pierce  Egan  and  William  Combe 
were  positively  distasteful,  and  who,  having  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  bury  them.selves 
deeply  in  classic  lore,  eagerly  welcomed  anything 
which  appealed  to  their  better  selves,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  too  severely  tax  their  brains. 
The  very  style  and  nature  of  the  books  which 
were  published  at  this  period  show  as  conclusively 
as  anything  can  do  the  great  change  which  was 
gradually  creeping  over  the  public  mind. 

Smollett  and  Swift  were  becoming  coarse,  and 
Hogarth,  in  his  realm  of  art,  was  already  much 
worse.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin 
stalked  like  a  couple  of  terrifying  ghosts  hung  about 
with  chains,  wailing  their  lost  home.  They  invaria- 
bly spoke  of  haunted  caverns,  and  the  wind  rum- 
bling itself  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  ruined  chim- 
neys. Their  novels  were  the  delight  of  these  same 
dry-as-dusts,  to  whom  the  new  age  had  said  fare- 
well, but  who,  in  their  impenetrable  fastnesses,  still 
revelled,  though  in  numbers  yearly  decreasing,  in 
"The  Raven,"  with  its  soul-quaking  refrain,  in  the 
"Castle  of  Otranto,"  and  "The  Bravo  of  Venice." 
Things  of  graver  mood  they  could  not  find  had 
they  searched  the  entire  catalogue  of  English  litera- 
ture, from  the  metrical  poems  of  Caedmon,  chanted 
to  the  wnnds  of  Whitby,  down  to  the  newest  poem 
or  novel. 

The  new  school  called  the  old  "unhealthy,"  that 
being  a  not  inapt  adjective  with  which  to  express 
the  absence  of  brightness  and  chic,  qualities  which 
came,   as  everything  else  comes,  when  called  for, 
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and  whieh  were  embodied  to  a  nicety  in  "Sketches 
by  'Boz,'  "  "The  Pickwick  Papers,"  and  later  on  in 
"The  Yellowplush  Correspondence,"  and  "The 
Paris  Sketch-Book."  The  new  poetry  was  repre- 
sented by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow,  and 
many  more,  and  essays  of  better,  or.  at  any  rate, 
more  taking,  style  than  those  of  the  Rev.  Vicessi- 
mus  Knox,  were  published  every  day,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  extensively  read  and  hoarded. 

Collections  which  had  their  beginnings  in  ma- 
terials such  as  these  authors  afforded  were,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  totally  different  in  every  pos- 
sible way  from  those  of  the  prior  century;  this  we 
find  to  be  the  case  on  looking  at  the  catalogues  of 
sales  by  auction  which  were  issued  under  the  new 
regime.  Fashion  had  indeed  changed,  and  at  this 
particular  period  Hakluyt  and  Coryat,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  curious  authors  like  Brathwaite  and  Seller, 
were  comparatively  neglected.  They  have  recov- 
ered themselves  since,  because  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing has  taken  place  in  their  favor,  and  many  of  the 
old  books  which  were  of  immense  importance  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  after  suffering  a  period  of  ne- 
glect, once  more  in  vogue,  and  can  hardly  be  met 
with  when  sought  after,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
them.  That  is  the  case  now,  but  there  is  a  wide 
intervening  period  which  needs  to  be  analyzed. 

In  my  opinion,  Dickens  among  novelists,  and 
Tennyson  among  poets,  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
influence  upon  modern  collectors  as  a  body.  Tbe 
former  was  the  more  powerful  at  first,  since  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  extremely  talented 
artists  like  George  Cruikshank,  Hablot  Browne, 
Seymour  and  Leech,  to  illustrate  his  works. 
Cruikshank  was  fresh  from  the  glories  of  "Life  in 
London,"  and  "The  Life  of  Napoleon,"  which  had 
between  them  carried  his  name  far  and  wide,  and 
Browne  hit  off  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  such  a 
marvellous  way,  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
discovered  him.  Seymour's  opportunities  were 
few,  as  his  seven  etchings  for  the  "Pickwick 
Papers"  were  all  he  ever  accomplished  for  Dickens; 
but  these  were,  in  their  way,  masterly,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
earlier  parts  in  which  they  appeared. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  collectors  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  new  author  and  the  artists 
who  were  assisting  him,  and  to  accumulate  the 
numbers  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  issue  illus- 
trated novels  at  that  time.  We  often  see  them  now, 
almost  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when  they  were  first 
published,  showing  conclusively  that  every  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  In  later  days,  up 
to  within  a  year  or  two  in  fact,  there  was  a  great 


rush  for  any  books  or  parts  by  popular  authors  con- 
taining first-rate  illustrations.  There  is  a  demand 
for  them  now,  but  only  when  their  condition  is  im- 
maculate, for  fashion  has  recently  changed  in  a 
marked  degree,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  number  of 
rich  collectors,  who  would  have  these  things  at  any 
price,  and,  of  course,  had  their  way  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  vast  majority  who  were  not  sufficiently 
well  off  to  compete  with  them.  And  this  fashion 
was  the  parent,  not  of  another  fashion,  but  of  a 
craze,  which  raged  for  two  years  or  more. 

The  years  1893  and  1894  I  take  to  be  those  in 
which  people,  despairing  of  obtaining  their  heart's 
desire,  turned  their  attention  to  what  were  known 
as  "Limited  Editions,"  and  raged  furiously.  Noth- 
ing but  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  state  of  the  book 
market  at  the  time,  and  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  could  have  hit  upon  the  "Limited  Edition" 
as  a  stop-gap,  and  those  who  invented  it  are  entitled 
to  every  credit  for  their  enterprise.  The  apMogy 
for  the  life  of  the  "Limited  Edition"  brought  to  its 
logical  conclusion  was  this:  Times  have  changed, 
and,  moreover,  more  people  buy  books  than  formerl}-, 
whether  to  read  or  to  store.  With  the  readers  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  incidentally;  but  so  far 
as  the  collectors  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that 
only  about  one  out  of  every  ten  can  afford  to  pay 
the  extremely  high  prices  demanded  for  most  of 
the  first  editions  of  the  authors  of  repute  which  they 
effect. 

Now  comes  the  point,  and  upon  this  the  whole 
argument  succeeds  or  fails.  Do  they  want  these 
coveted  books  to  read  or  to  accumulate?  If  they 
wish  to  read  them  they  can  do  so  at  any  time,  for 
there  are  more  editions  than  one  in  the  majorit}'  of 
instances,  and  the  demand  for  the  later  and  cheaper 
ones  is  of  a  different  character  altogether;  ergo,  they 
really  want  them,  though  they  would  perhaps  be 
highly  indignant  if  we  said  so,  to  possess  and  not 
necessarily  to  read.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  new 
books  in  the  image  of  the  old,  decorating  them 
artistically,  and  printing  them  in  the  best  possible 
style.  Let  us  cut  down  the  edition  to  a  very  small 
number  of  copies,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  all  but  just  enough  buyers  to  make  the 
venture  pay  well,  and  we  ought  to  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  furore  that  will  continue  precisely  as 
long  as  the  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  time-tried 
poems  and  essays  remain  futile  by  reason  of  their 
cost. 

The  venture  was  purposely  confined  to  poems  and 
essays,  because  literary  wares  of  this  kind  good 
enough  for  the  purpose  could  be  bought  for  next  to 
nothing.     A  novel,  in  order  to  compete  on  this  par- 
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ticular  ground  with  the  older  works  of  Ainsworth, 
Thackeray,  and  the  rest,  would  be  costly  to  buy  in 
manuscript,  and  difficult  as  well  as  expensive  to 
produce;  and,  moreover,  novels  never  pay  unless 
they  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  This  argument 
was  sound  throughout,  and,  moreover,  a  fresh  de- 
parture of  some  kind  was  inevitable,  if  only  to  .stem 
the  tide  that  flowed  so  aggressively  in  favor  of  the 
rich.  The  venture  succeeded,  for  almost  on  the  in- 
stant the  collector,  casting  a  lingering  look  behind 
on  the  expensive  works  for  which  he  craved,  turned 
away  from  them,  and  welcomed  the  "dainty  volumes 
of  delicious  verse"  which  came  tumbling  down  in 
almost  endless  variety.  There  was  a  scramble  for 
them  which  continued  exactly  as  long  as  had  been 
predicted,  nameh',  until  the  prices  of  once  coveted 
books  began  to  fall,  and  then  the  "Limited  Edi- 
tions'' fell  to,  and  the  craze  was  over,  for  the  present 
at  least. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  direct  result  of 
this  procedure  would  have  been  a  fresh  rush  to 
former  fields,  but  the  fact  is  otherwi.se.  Original 
editions  of  the  works  of  older  poets  and  essayists  of 
the  highest  repute  are  still  as  costl}'  as  ever,  but 
the  general  ruck  have  fallen  in  the  market,  and 
remain  fallen  to  this  present  day.  More  than  that, 
the  "lyimited  Edition"  brought  within  reasonable 
access  innumerable  better  books,  now  become 
cheaper,  provided  they  are  not  in  the  very  finest 
condition. 

Just  at  the  moment  there  is  no  great  "boom" 
observable  in  the  English  market,  no  great  craze  for 
books  of  a  certain  special  kind,  though  some,  as 
usual,  are  sought  for  unceasingly,  as,  for  example, 
many  of  those  older  works  of  English  literature 
which  were  seen  in  such  profusion  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Foote,  dispersed  in  New  York  at 
the  beginning  of  1895. 

Whatever  hard  things  may  be  said  of  collectors, 
however  much  they  may  be  likened  to  literary  jack- 
daws, or  to  what  extent  their  tastes  may  be  criticised 
and  compared  with  those  of  other  people,  they  have 
a  virtue — and  a  great  one — one  undisputed  virtue, 
which,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 
This  cardinal  virtue  is,  that  now,  as  in  past 
times,  their  primary  aim  is  to  appraise  literature  at 
its  true  worth,  and  to  make  that  the  raison  d'etre  of 
their  enterprise.  The  inevitable  red  herring  may 
lead  them,  for  the  moment,  away  from  the  pleasant 
places  they  have  made  their  home,  but  it  has  never 
yet  prevented  their  return. 

And  this  home  is  among  time  tried  and  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  books,  and  not  among  those  which 
are  temporarily  in   vogue.      It  is  a  home  which  ex- 


isted in  Greece,  and  in  Rome,  and  all  through  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages,  during  the  Renai.ssance,  and 
down  the  centuries  which  succeeded,  right  to  the 
present  year  of  grace — a  home  furnished  v/ith  genius 
and  perfumed  with  sentiment.  Look  there  at  Paul 
Lacroix  snatching  from  a  Paris  stall  the  very  copy 
of  "Le  Tartuffi''  which  had  belonged  to  King  Louis 
XIV.,  and  later  on  sheltering  not  merely  the  great 
Pixerecourt,  founder  of  the  Societe  des  Bibliophiles 
Francais,  but  his  whole  library  as  well,  until  such 
time  as  his  creditors  had  drawn  off  their  legions 
and  departed.  Sentiment,  as  well  as  a  passion  for 
literature,  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  acts,  for  that 
very  copy  of  "Le  Tartuffe"  had  been  in  Moliere's 
coat-pocket,  and  Pixerecourt  had  a  tale  to  tell  of 
ev^ery  scholarly  volume  he  possessed.  You  cannot 
manufacture  genuine  sentiment,  nor  is  the  quality 
to  be  evolved  from  anything  except  genius. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  every  book  which  ex- 
cites the  cupidity  of  the  true  bibliophile  derives  its 
magic  power  primarily  from  within,  and  that  this 
power  is  often  materially  increased  by  reason  of  ex- 
traneous considerations.  The  instances  in  which 
external  matters  have  at  any  time  been  capable  of 
investing  an  inferior  book  with  a  halo  of  importance 
or  romance  are  so  extremely  rare  that  they  might 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  A  mere  fleeting 
craze  cannot  do  it,  and  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  in 
the  w^orld  to  suppose  that  a  scarce  book  would  be 
sought  for,  and  prized  when  found,  merely  because 
it  is  scarce,  and  for  no  other  reason.  As  every 
book  collector  is  aware,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  volumes  lying  neglected  on  the  book- 
stalls to-day  which  would  never  be  there  if  this 
were  not  so.  Some  are  scarce  in  the  sense  of 
being  difficult  to  meet  with  when  wanted,  but,  if 
that  be  their  only  merit,  it  has  never  yet  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

But  fashion,  though  it  can  never  make  a  bad 
book  good,  has  the  power  to  subordinate  one  good 
book  to  another,  notwithstanding,  and  to  play 
shuttlecock  with  the  names.of  authors  and  printers 
alike.  It  was  fashion  in  excelsis  which  lived  with 
the  Elzevirs  when  men  were  saying  to  one  another, 
"I  have  all  the  poets  the^'  ever  printed.  I  have  ten 
examples  of  every  volume,  and  all  have  red  letters 
and  are  of  the  right  date."  It  was  fashion,  too, 
which  assessed  the  value  of  Longpierre's  copy  of 
Montaigne's  "Essais"  (1659),  with  the  buffalo's 
head  on  the  preface  and  at  the  commencement  of 
each  chapter,  at  5,100  francs,  and  only  the  other 
day  (March  20,  1896)  flung  away  a  fine  tall  copy, 
bound  by  Bozerian,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £6  15s. 

The  same  capricious  mistress  as.sessed  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh's  "Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich  and 
Bewtiful  Empyre  of  Guiana,"  1626,  at  a  compara- 
tively low  rate — ^3  3s.,  if  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens  is  to  be  believed,  and  no  one  had  a  greater 
knowledge  of  such  books  than  he— in  1858,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  must  be  credited  to 
Shakespeare's  library,  as  the  "still  vexed  Ber- 
moothes,"  and  his  knowledge  of  the  breaking  of 
the  sea  on  the  rugged  rocks  by  which  the  Bermuda 
Islands  are  surrounded,  suflSciently  demonstrate. 
Thirty  years  ago  Smith's  "Generall  Historic  of 
Virginia,"  published  for  M.  Sparkes  in  1625,  could 
have  been  got  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  that 
would  be  asked  for  it  now,  and  this,  too,  is  by 
Fashion's  decree. 

But  in  these  and  any  number  of  typical  instances 
there  is  no  change  in  the  estimation  in  which  good 
literature  is  held;  no  lifting  a  book  from  an  abyss 
of  mediocrity  and  placing  it  on  a  pinnacle  of 
fame.  Fashion  may  swing  men's  minds  to  this  or 
to  that,  and  so  indirectly  and  for  the  time  being 
cause  those  ups  and  downs  in  the  book  market 
which  are  the  despair  of  every  one  who  has  en- 
deavored to  account  for  them,  but  further  than  this 
she  cannot  go. 

And  therefore,  when  I  .said  that  bookmen  are 
swayed  by  fashion,  I  meant  that  their  tastes  and  in- 
clinations are  capricious,  and  not  that  they  would, 
even  if  they  could,  enter  upon  the  task  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  verdict  of  the  world.  Fashion 
may  and  does  make  rules  which  cannot  be  broken 
with  impunity,  so  far  as  the  pocket  is  concerned;  it 
may  even  create  an  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
interest  in  one  author  to-day,  and  abandon  him  to- 
morrow, and  do  many  other  wonderful  things  to 
cause  our  unsympathetic  neighbors  to  blaspheme; 
but  the  romance  of  book  collecting  would  be  no 
romance  were  it  stolidly  kept  at  one  dead  level  of 
insensibility.  To  employ  a  homely  illustration — 
though  Fashion  may  decorate  a  house,  it  can  neither 
build  one  nor  raze  one  to  the  ground. 

— John  H.  Slater. 

(From  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting." 


My  First  Editions. 

This  talk  about  "First  Editions" 

Is  folly  and  nothing  more — 
My  shelves  are  bending  beneath  them, 

And  hundreds  are  on  my  floor. 

But  nobody  cares  to  buy  them. 

Although  they  are  very  fine; 
And  that's  why  I've  got  no  use  for 

This  first  book  of  poems  of  mine! 
— Howard  W  Sutherland,  in  Literary  Collector. 


A  Minor  ''  Find." 

An  October  cable  message,  published  in  the  N.Y. 
Herald,  contained  the  following  item: 

First  Alpine    Guide   Turns  Up   on    a    Book  Stall. 

"Two  pretty  young  girls  were  turning  over  a  cheap 
tray  at  a  second-hand  book  stall.  'All  these  at 
fourpence  each'  had  attracted  them.  They  were 
canvassing  the  merits  of  paper-backed  novels  and 
various  verse  volumes  of  the  'hearts'  darts'  class. 
One  of  the  girls  took  up  a  little  fat  book  bound  in 
green  skin,  but  threw  it  down  with  a  sniff  of  con- 
tempt as  she  said: — '  "Guide  to  Switzerland,  1827." 
A  precious  lot  of  use  that  would  be  now!' 

Here  is  the  strange  part  of  the  story,  which  shows 
how  a  chance  remark  overheard  in  the  street  may 
lead  to  much. 

Standing  by  was  a  collector,  and  when  he  heard 
the  girl's  remark  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  he  hap- 
pened to  remember  that  very  moment  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  translation  of  a  German  work  no 
English  guide  book  for  Switzerland  is  known  to 
have  been  published  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  of  Murray,  in  1838.  So  when  the 
young  ladies  had  departed  with  fourpennyworth  of 
heart  throbs  he  seized  on  the  discarded  volume  and 
found  he  had  secured  a  prize  for  which,  owing  to 
the  present  rage  for  rarities  in  Alpine  literature,  he 
could  probably  obtain  as  many  pounds  as  he  had 
paid  pence,  and  which,  apart  from  sordid  considera- 
tions of  anj'^  kind,  was  a  welcome  addition  to  his 
treasures. 

A  Pioneer  Alpine  Climber. 

The  book  was  by  George  Downes,  A.  M.,  and 
was  published  by  Galignaui.  The  librar)-  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  I  believe,  possesses  no  copy,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
Swiss  travel  and  Swiss  guide  books  by  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  B.  Cooledge,  who  indeed  gives  Murray  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the  field.  Yet  it  is 
an  excellent  work,  evidently  for  the  most  part  the 
original  product  of  personal  experience. 

Of  course,  mount'^ineering  as  a  popular  pastime 
was  not  yet  invented  in  that  year,  but  Mr.  Downes 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  old  route  up 
Mont  Blanc  and  seems  to  look  on  Alpine  climbers 
with  admiration.  Even  he  himself  mounts  one  of 
the  Chamounix  Aiguilles  "as  high  as  prudence  will 
allow."  This  rare  work,  I  understand,  is  to  be 
used  some  day  soon  in  a  new  work  of  Alpine 
climbing,  if  it  is  not  republished  as  it  stands,  with 
notes." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  had  occasion,  a  couple 
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of  hours  after  reading  the  above  paragraphs,  on  the 
morning  they  were  printed  in  the  Herald,  to  pass 
through  East  23d  Street  where,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  there  are  a  number  of  new  and  old 
bookstores,  almost  in  a  row.  As  usual  when  pass- 
ing that  way,  he  paused  for  alookat  the  "bargains" 
always  on  tables  outside  the  doors  in  fair  weather. 
The  very  first  book  his  eyes  rested  on,  in  front  of 
the  second  bookstore  from  Broadway,  was  "a  little 
fat  book  bound  in  green  skin,"  and  "Guide  to 
Switzerland"  was  the  title  on  the  back  and  the 
book  was  none  other  than  a  very  good  copy  of  the 
one  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Herald  had 
cabled  about  as  being  a  literary  "find"  of  value- 
Needless,  perhaps,  to  say  it  was  quickly  purchased, 
though  the  23d  Street  price  was  a  full  10  cents, 
whereas  the  London  discoverer  had  bought  for  a 
beggarly  fourpence — a  whole  penny  cheaper.  And 
in  this  wise  the  "First  Alpine  Guide"  came  into  The 
Book-Lover's  library. 


Ten  Missing  Years  of  Sliakespeare^s  Life. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  informed  D' Israeli  that  the 
justly  celebrated  literary  antiquary  Oldys  once 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  the 
world  a  life  of  Shakespeare.  One  of  his  favorite 
occupations  was  seeking  for  original  documents  re- 
specting Spenser  and  Shakespeare;  and  that  he  did 
find  much  that  was  new  about  Shakespeare's  life 
seems  probable  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing story,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
it. 

Oldys  had  contracted  with  one  Walker,  a  book- 
seller in  the  Strand,  to  supply  ten  years  of  the  life 
of  Shakespeare  tinknown  to  the  biographers;  and  as 
Oldys  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  John 
Taylor's  father  was  obliged  to  return  to  Walker 
twenty  guineas  which  he  had  advanced  on  the  work. 
D' Israeli  remarks:  "That  interesting  narrative  is 
now  hopeless  for  jis."* 

It  is  most  improbable  that  a  man  of  such  strict 
integrity  as  Oldys  would  have  contracted  to  supply 
an  account  of  the  ten  unknown  years  of  Shake- 
speare's life  unless  he  had,  as  D' Israeli  says,  "made 


*  We  see  from  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy" that  some  of  Oldj's's  papers  relating  to  Shake- 
speare were  found  after  his  death  and  used  in  Rowe's 
Shakespeare,  but  this  would  account  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  "ten  years"  which  Oldys  undertook  to  sup- 
ply to  the  bookseller.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  information  gathered  by  01d}-s  was  used  by 
others  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  acknowledgment. 
D 'Israeli  hints  plainly  that  he  thought  Malone  was 
far  more  indebted  to  Oldys  than  he  cared  to  admit. 


positive  discoveries."  Moreover,  we  know  that  he 
had  collected  a  great  deal  of  new  material  for  a 
"Life  of  Dryden,"  which  he  had  copied  into  what 
he  refers  to  in  his  diary  as  his  "yellow  book  for 
Dryden 's  Life,  in  which  there  are  about  150  tran- 
scriptions in  prose  and  verse,  relating  to  the  life, 
character,  and  writings  of  Dryden." 

Oldys's  father  and  Dryden  v/ere  correspondents, 
and  one  entry  in  the  antiquarian's  diary  is  a  re- 
minder "to  search  the  old  papers  in  one  of  my  large 
deal  boxes  for  Dryden' s  letter  of  thanks  to  my 
father,  for  some  communication  relating  to  Plu- 
tarch, while  they  and  others  were  publishing  a 
translation  of  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  in  five  vols.  8vo. 
1683."  It  is  curious  that  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper,  in 
his  "Life  of  Dryden,"  does  not  refer  to  this  great 
loss  of  the  extensive  Dryden  collections  made  by 
Oldys.  D' Israeli  says:  "I  suspect  that  many  of 
Oldys's  manuscripts  are  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  handwrit- 
ing, which  may  be  easily  verified." 

What  a  sensation  the  discovery  of  an  account  of 
those  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  wou'd 
make;  every  civilized  nation  would  clamor  for 
their  publication,  the  happy  finder  of  Oldys's  man- 
uscripts about  Shakespeare  would  be  besieged  by 
publishers  and  literary  agents,  and  the  Baconian 
Shakespearites  would  tremble  in  their  shoes. 

This  question  as  to  the  possible  existence  of  such 
an  intensely  interesting  document  suggests  an  in- 
viting subject  for  speculation.  It  reminds  us  that 
there  are  probably  many  priceless  literary  treasures 
hidden  away  in  old  chests  full  of  forgotten  things. 
For  instance,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  in  existence, 
in  this  country,  some  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  Walton's  "Compleat  Angler"  (1653),  a 
little  insignificant  volume  in  brown  leather,  unlet- 
tered on  the  back;  indeed,  judging  from  copies  be- 
fore us,  it  would  seem  that  not  one  of  the  five  edi- 
tions published  during  the  author's  lifetime  was 
lettered  in  any  way  on  the' back.  Where  are  these 
hundreds  of  copies?  Two  centuries  are  little  in  the 
life  of  a  book  printed  on  pure  rag  paper  and  bound 
in  everlasting  leather,  especially  when  the  volume 
is  insignificant  in  appearance  and  unlikely  to  at- 
tract attention.  A  few  years  ago,  when  staying  at 
a  country  house,  our  host,  who  was  an  angler, 
showed  us  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Walton 
which  he  had  discovered  quite  by  accident  in  his 
library.  The  little  book  had  come  down  to  him, 
with  scores  of  other  little  brown  leather  volumes 
just  like  it,  and  it  was  quite  a  chance  that  it  had  not 
been  sold  for  a  song,   being  actually   worth  some 
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hundreds  of  pounds.  Probably  many  other  copies 
of  the  first,  and  of  the  even  rarer  second  edition, 
are  awaiting  discovery — perhaps  one  with  Walton's 
name  on  it  and  his  neat  corrections  in  ink,  that 
would  fetch  at  least  ;^5oo — and  yet  some  thirty 
years  ago  we  bought  a  perfect  set  of  the  first  five 
editions  for  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  sum. 

And  the  finding  of  such  a  treasure  brings  up  a 
point  which  must  often  have  troubled  the  conscien- 
tious collector.  What  ought  he  to  do  if  he  finds 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  owner  that  he  is  of- 
fered some  book,  or  coin,  or  engraving,  at  a  price 
perhaps  not  the  hundredth  part  of  its  real  value. 
Ought  he,  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  his  excited 
feelings  will  allow  him  to  exhibit,  to  buy  the  treas- 
ure, walk  leisurely  away  with  it  until  he  gets  round 
the  corner,  and  then  bolt — for  fear  the  late  owner 
may  want  it  back?  Ought  he  to  send  the  late 
owner  anything,  anonymously  or  otherwise,  and  if 
so,  in  what  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  find? 
Perhaps  in  the  old  days,  say  of  Alfred  the  Truth- 
teller  or  Don  Quixote,  such  a  question  would  have 
been  an  insult — who  could  doubt  what  either  of 
them  would  have  done?  But  nowadays?  Well,  we 
asked  the  first  connoisseur  we  met  if  he  returned 
any  of  the  value  when  he  made  a  "find."  His  re- 
ply, in  the  simple  but  significant  slang  of  the  day, 
was  "Not  much." 


Tablet  to  Margaret  Fuller. 

On  the  sandy  beach  of  Point  o'  Woods,  over- 
looking the  waters  where  Margaret  Fuller,  her  hus- 
band, Marquis  Ossoli,  and  her  little  son  were 
drowned  half  a  century  ago,  a  pavilion  has  been 
built,  and  a  tablet  to  her  memory  was  unveiled  on 
July  19,  1901. 

All  of  the  speakers  at  the  unveiling  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  talented  American 
woman  lay  in  an  unmarked  grave,  the  sea  never 
having  given  up  the  body. 

In  the  audience,  however,  was  a  woman  who 
shook  her  head  protestingly  when  these  statements 
were  made.  She  was  Mrs.  Julia  Daggett,  who  says 
that  Margaret  Fuller  is  buried  in  Coney  Island. 
According  to  the  story  she  tells,  the  body  was  cast 
up  on  the  beach  after  the  dead  woman's  brothers 
had  left  there,  giving  up  hope  of  finding  it,  but 
leaving  word  that  if  the  sea  should  surrender  it  later 
it  was  to  be  sent  to  Horace  Greeley,  who  would  see 
that  it  was  buried. 

Mrs.  Daggett's  father.  Captain  James  Wicks,  she 
says,  accordingly  took  the  body  to  the  city  on  his 
sloop  and  hunted  up    Mr.  Greeley,  to  whom  he  told 


his  story.  For  some  reason  Mr.  Greeley  refused  to 
act  in  the  matter,  and  Captain  Wicks  took  the  body 
to  Coney  Island,  where  he  buried  it  secretly. 

Many  old  sailors  have  heard  a  similar  report. 
Even  members  of  the  Fuller  family,  of  whom  three, 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Fuller  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Nichols,  were  present,  think  it  pos- 
sible the  story  is  true. 

The  exercises  preceeding  the  unveiling  of  the 
tablet  were  held  in  the  Point  o'  Woods  Hall,  which 
was  filled  with  cottagers  and  visitors.  Mrs.  Lillie 
Devereux  Blake  presided.  She  told  of  the  interest 
she  as  a  child  had  had  in  Margaret  Fuller  from 
hearing  her  mother  speak  of  her. 

Charles  W.  Hand  said  that  although  the  Ameri- 
can woman  had  shouldered  the  musket  and  had  put 
iron  into  the  hearts  of  men  in  times  of  war,  she  had 
accomplished  more  by  her  pen. 

"Margaret  Fuller  cut  a  highway  in  which  her 
sisters  should  follow,"  he  said.  He  asserted  that 
he  never  feared  that  women  would  overpower  men 
in  the  strife  for  power,  because  he  believed  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  This  pronouncement  caused 
that  intrepid  suffragist.  Mrs.  Blake,  to  start  slightly. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B,  Wilbour,  first  vice-president 
of  Sorosis,  told  of  a  reception  to  Margaret  Fuller  in 
East  Cambridge  which  she  had  attended  with  her 
father,  and  how  the  great  woman  had  said  to  her, 
"Little  girl,  don't  think." 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Townsend  thought  that  not  the 
least  praiseworthy  attribute  of  Margaret  Fuller  had 
been  her  ability  to  inspire  admiration  in  the  breast 
of  "that  foremost  of  twentieth  century  women, 
LilHe  Devereux  Blake."  The  deep  things  of  her 
heart  had  been  answered  from  the  depths  of  Mis. 
Blake's  heart,  and  he  compared  Margaret  Fuller  to 
the  transmitter  of  a  truth  telephone  and  Mrs.  Blake 
to  the  receiver. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  Edna  B.  Cheney, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton and  Colonel  T.  ^V.  Higginson. 

After  the  hall  ceremonies  a  procession  was  formed, 
and  this  marched  across  the  plank  walks  to  the  pa- 
vilion, where  Mrs.  Blake  drew  the  cord  which  un- 
veiled the  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  inscription: 

"To  commemorate  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness 
Ossoli,  author,  editor,  poet,  orator,  who  with  her 
husband.  Marquis  Ossoli,  and  their  child,  Angelo, 
perished  by  shipwreck  off  this  shore  July  19,  1858, 
in  the  4i.st  year  of  her  age.  Noble  in  thought  and 
in  character,  eloquent  of  tongue  and  of  pen,  she 
was  an  inspiration  to  many  of  her  own  time,  and 
her  uplifting  influence  abides  with  us.  Erected 
1901." 
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The  Romance  of  a  Short  Story. 

Walter  Tremaine  Digby  stood  alone  on  the  lawn 
that  led  down  from  the  little  hotel  to  the  river  side. 

Walter  Tremaine  Digby  embodied  two  persons. 
First  and  most  important  was  Walter  Tremaine,  a 
favorite  author  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  of  the 
future;  the  second  was  W.  T.  Digby,  barrister-at- 
law,  undistinguished. 

On  that  May  morning,  however,  Walter  Tremaine 
was  temporaril)'  buried.  He  had  just  executed  a 
pressing  commission,  entailing  nearly  three  months* 
hard  labor,  and  was  feeling  rather  used  up.  Con- 
sequently, W.  T.  Digby  has  come  up  to  the  north 
country  on  a  well-earned  holiday  to  fish. 

His  expression  was  good-humored,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  water  to  rejoice  the 
soul  of  a  fisherman.  The  clouds  that  had  overhung 
the  Cheviots  all  the  previous  day  had  evidently  not 
been  idle,  and  the  river  was  rushing  past  with  a 
harsh  grating  roar  in  a  fierce  spate  that  was  not  in 
the  least  wanted.  But  this  keen  enthusiast  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  perturbed. 

There  were  three  people  beside  himself  staying 
at  the  hotel — Mr.  I^eicester,  Mrs.  Leicester,  and 
their  daughter,  Frances  Leicester. 

Mr.  Leicester,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired,  was 
a  brother  of  the  rod — a  persevering,  if  not  very 
expert,  angler.  Fortunately,  Digby,  who  was  as 
clever  with  rod  as  with  pen,  was  able  to  give  him 
some  useful  hints,  which  the  older  man  gratefully 
accepted;  and  between  the  two  a  cordial  liking  had 
sprung  up. 

It  was  on  Miss  Frances  Leicester's  account  that 
the  family  were  in  that  out-of-the-way  part  of 
Northumberland.  Early  in  the  year  she  had  been 
attacked  by  influenza,  complicated  by  pneumonia, 
and  the  wicked  disease  had  reduced  her  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  bright,  bonny  girl  to  a  frail  invalid. 
The  doctor  had  ordered  her  bracing  air,  with  ab- 
solutely as  little  excitement  and  society  as  possible, 
as  her  nervous  system  had  been  much  affected,  and 
was  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Mr.  Leicester  hs^- 
visited  the  little  village  during  the  previous  autumn,/ 
and  remembered  that  it  fulfilled  these  requirements 
admirably.  The  result  was  the  presence  of  the 
Leicester  family  at  the  same  hotel  as  Digby. 

With  her  hollow  brown  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  slight, 
weary  figure,  and  listless  manner,  Frances  Leicester 
was  not  then  a  very  attractive  personality.  Never- 
theless, Digby  was  much  interested  in  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Walter  Tremaine  Digby,  although 
he  was  "nearly  old  enough  to  be  her  father"  (she 


was  eighteen),  was  in  a  fair  way  of  falling  badly  in 
love  with  Frances  Leicester,  "if,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Government  correspondence,  "he  had 
not  already  done  so." 

Some  such  idea  was  beginning  to  force  itself  that 
morning  on  his  unwilling  mind,  and  he  had  dis- 
missed it  with  inelegant  derision.  After  which  he 
hardened  his  heart  and  went  in  to  breakfast. 

The  Leicesters  were  down  already.  After  the 
usual  commonplaces  had  been  exchanged,  the  con- 
versation naturally  turned  on  the  weather  and  its 
probable  effect  on  sport. 

"No  fishing  to-day,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Digby?" 
began  the  old  gentleman. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir,  nor  to-morrow  either." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  inclined  to  dispute 
this,  but,  luckily,  further  discussion  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  post.  Conspicuous"among  the 
letters  was  a  long  envelope  addressed  to  Miss 
Leicester.  Digby  barely  noticed  it— he  had  a  busi- 
ness letter  of  his  own  to  attend  to — but  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter looked  at  it  with  something  like  consternation. 
Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  suppressed 
sob,  and,  looking  up,  Digby  saw  the  girl  in  whom 
he  was  interested  leaving  the  table  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  Beside  her  plate  was  a  bundle  of 
foolscap  manuscript,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
horrid  little  bit  of  paper  with  a  few  printed  lines 
on  it. 

He  recognized  what  had  happened  at  once.  Often 
had  he  received  and  much  had  he  hated  those  de- 
testable slips  in  his  earlj'  career.  A  glance  at  the 
envelope  sufficed  to  show  him  what  hand  had  dealt 
the  blow. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  he  muttered  angrily.  "Lucas 
might  at  least  have  written  a  word  or  two  to  soften 
the  jar,  confound  him." 

Herein  he  was  a  traitor  in  thought  to  one  of  his 
favorite  principles;  soon  after  he  became  a  traitor 
in  open  speech. 

Mrs,  Leicester,  a  distressed  compound  of  indigna- 
tion and  sympathy,  hurried  after  her  daughter,  and 
the  two  men  were  left  looking  uncomfortably  at 
'  .each  other.  At  length  the  elder  spoke. 
;fi-A;"My  little  girl  is  going  in  for  writing.  She  has 
not  been  very  successful  as  yet,  but  she  had  spent 
a  long  time  over  this  story,  and  was  building  so  on 
it.  And  now  it  has  come  back  with  just  a  curt 
printed  note.  I  really  think  editors  might  be  more 
considerate  to  young  authors." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Digby  would  have 
been  up  in  arms  at  once,  and  would  have  pointed 
out  with  much  decision  that  a  magazine  was  not  a 
charitable  institution;  that  the  editor's  business  wa§ 
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to  get  the  best  stuff  he  could  for  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  the  proprietors;  that  to  make  any  ex- 
ception would  be  to  fail  in  his  duty;  and  other  like 
unpalatable  truths. 

Now,  however,  he  "changed  all  that."  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  entirely  of  Mr.  Leicester's  opin- 
ion. He  even  went  further,  and  uttered  sentiments 
that  would  have  filled  him  with  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion a  week  before.  Great  is  the  power  of  interest 
in  a  young  girl. 

By  and-by,  Mrs.  Leicester  reappeared.  Frances, 
she  said,  was  lying  down  with  a  bad  headache, 
dreadfully  upset.  It  has  been  very  foolish  of  them 
not  to  have  guarded  againsl  such  an  accident  by 
having  the  letters  sent  to  their  room.  And  now 
they  had  to  go  to  that  horrid  lunch  at  Sir  Edward 
Braithwaite's,  twelve  wretched  miles  to  drive  each 
way.  Of  course,  Frances  could  not  have  come, 
anyhow;  but  she  would  sooner  not  have  left  her 
crying  her  eyes  out. 

When  Digby  heard  that  they  were  going  out,  he 
experienced  a  thrill  of  pleasure  for  which  he  was  at 
first  unable  to  account.  He  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tive and  obliging — saw  to  the  harnessing  of  the 
horse  personally,  got  out  the  rugs,  cushions,  um- 
brellas, and  so  forth,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
despatching  the  worthy  couple  a  full  half-hour 
before  their  time.  Then  he  returned  to  Miss  Leices- 
ter, who  had  recovered  her  composure  and  had  come 
down  again.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  formed  by 
then,  and  he  resolved  to  put  it  into  execution  forth- 
with. 

The  girl  was  seated  in  a  deck  chair  on  the  lawn, 
with  an  open  book  in  her  lap,  looking  idly  out  over 
the  landscape.  As  he  approached  she  greeted  him 
with  a  languid  smile.  Digby  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  sweet  in  his  life. 

"Miss  Leicester!"  he  began,  nervously,  "Excuse 
me  if  I  appear  awfully  rude,  but  it  struck  me  that 
you  were  a  good  deal  upset  this  morning,  when — er 
— when  that  manuscript  of  yours  was  returned.'' 

She  flushed  slightly. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  was.  I  suppose  it  was  very 
foolish  of  me,  but  I  had  worked  so  hard  at  it,  and  I 
reckoned  so  much  on  it,  and  then — for  it  to  come 
back  without  a  word,  except  a  printed  notice  that 
the  editor  regrets  that  he  cannot  make  use  of  it. 
I  don't  believe  he  regrets  it  a  bit,"  she  ended,  half 
angry,  half  laughing. 

"Perhaps  it's  not  suitable  for  that  particular 
magazine,"  he  suggested.  "Where  did  you  send 
it?" 

"To  The  Regentr 

"Oh!  then   you  must  not  be  cast  down.     Very 


often  the  most  experienced  authors  are  rejected  bj' 
The  Regent, — at  least,  so  I'm  told,"  he  hastened 
to  add. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  he  re- 
sumed. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  do,  if  I  may. 
I  have  a  friend  of  mine  in  Town  who  is  a  literary 
agent.  He  tells  me  that  any  number  of  good  stories 
keep  coming  back,  simply  because  their  authors 
don't  know  where  to  place  them.  He  makes  that 
his  business,  and  does  very  well.  If  you  like,  I'll 
send  your  stor}'^  to  him." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  It  is  very,  very  kind 
of  you.  But,  perhaps" — shyly — "you'd  like  to  see 
it  first." 

Of  course  he  would,  above  all  things;  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  perusing  the  MS.  with  a  care 
that  many  of  his  friends  would  have  paid  to  see  him 
give  to  theirs.  He  was  an  exceedingly  good-natured 
man,  and  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  manuscript 
he  had  looked  over. 

The  plot  was  slight  enough,  but  it  was  pretty; 
and  Miss  Leicester's  ideas  were  really  singularly 
delicate  and  tasteful.  The  style,  however,  was 
very — amateurish:  she  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  avoid  short  paragraphs,  and  to  have  an 
absolute  horror  of  full  stops. 

At  length  he  finished  reading,  and  folded  up  the 
paper.     The  girl  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"I  really  think  it  capital,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  unspoken  question;  "but  you  have  made  one 
very  serious  mistake." 

"What!"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Doesn't  it  say  in  the  editorial  notice  to  The 
Regent  that  all  MSS.  must  be  iype-writtc7i — " 

"So  it  does,"  she  interrupted,  eagerly.  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  have  been  taken  if  I  had  had 
it  done?  ' 

"I  think  it  would  have  stood  a  much  better 
chance,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

"Then  I'll  send  it  off  to  a  typist  at  once." 

"You  need  not  do  that,"  he  said.  "I  have  a  lot 
of  correspondence,  and  I  always  take  my  machine 
about  with  me.  It's  so  much  more  convenient  when 
you  have  to  keep  copies.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  type  your  story  for 
you." 

Oh,  it  would  be  so  kind  of  him,  but  she  could  not 
think  of  giving  him  so  much  trouble,  and  it  would 
take  him  away  from  his  fishing,  and  so  on.  To 
which  he  replied  that  it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all, 
that  fishing  for  the  time  being  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  he  would  be  glad  of  souiething  to  do,  and, 
of  course,  ended  by  getting  his  own  way  and  carry- 
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ing  oflF  the  MSS.  in  triumph.  At  lunch  he  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  little  more  color  in  her  cheek, 
and  a  little  less  languor  in  her  manner. 

After  lunch  she  went  to  lie  down,  whilst  he  took 
a  spin  ov^er  the  moors.  Locomotion  was  essential 
to  composition  with  Walter  Tremaine,  and,  fortun- 
ately, Digby  was  an  excellent  pedestrian.  By  four 
o'clock  he  was  back  with  the  plot  rearranged  in  his 
head.  From  four  to  seven  he  wrote,  and  again  from 
nine  to  twelve,  excusing  his  early  retirement  on  the 
ground  of  sudden  pressure  of  work.  At  midnight 
he  turned  in,  very  much  done  up,  but  with  the  story 
ready  for  fair  copying  in  the  morning. 

At  breakfast  he  told  Frances  that  he  would  have 
his  regular  work  done  in  an  hour,  and  that  then  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  her  MS. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Leicester  had  gone  for  her  after- 
noon siesta,  Digby  rushed  to  his  room,  seized  his 
pen,  and  wrote  quickly: 

Dear  Lucas:  I  inclose  a  story  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
which  seems  to  me  of  more  than  average  merit  for  a 
novice.  Do  give  it  your  immediate  and  personal  atten- 
tion, like  a  good  chap.  If  you  decide  on  taking  it  let 
the  author  know  at  once;  if  not,  write  to  me  privately, 
and  don't  retnrn  the  MS.  Will  tell  you  why  when  I 
see  you.     Tremendously  obliged,  in  wild  haste, 

Thine  ever,  W.  T.  Digby. 

After  which  he  addressed  the  envelope  to  the  editor 
of  The  Regent  Magazine. 

The  week  passed  away  uneventfully.  Digby  as- 
sured Miss  Leicester  that  she  was  not  likely  to  hear 
for  a  month  at  least,  but,  nevertheless,  he  fidgeted 
about  every  delivery  as  if  his  professional  future 
were  at  stake. 

At  length  Sunday's  post  brought  a  broad  yellow 
envelope,  with  The  Regent  Magazine  across  the 
back,  addressed  to  F,  Leicester,  Esq.  Digby  was 
down  first,  of  course,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester 
soon  after  made  their  appearance;  but  would  Frances 
never  come?  (He  had  called  her  Frances  to  him.self 
for  three  days,  and  had  ceased  to  resent  the  impli- 
cation). 

Five  minutes  later  she  arrived.  The  superscrip- 
tion puzzled  her  somewhat,  but  when  she  saw  The 
Regent  Magazine  a  bright  flush  spread  over  her 
face  from  chin  to  brow,  and  her  hand  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  open  the  letter.  Digby  felt 
that  in  another  moment  he  must  shout  or  break 
something. 

At  last  the  inclosure  was  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  papa,"  she  said  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight; 
■'oh,  mother,  dear,  isn't  it  splendid?  They  say 
they  will  accept  my  story" — ("Good  old  Lucas," 
ejaculated  Digby;  fortunately  he  was  not  noticed)  — 


"if  I  will  take  seven  guineas.     Of  course  I'll  take 
it.     I  wonder  how  much  it  is?" 

"Two  guineas  a  thousand!"  replied  Digby,  un- 
guardedly. 

"Oh,  no!  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  that,"  said  Frances, 
rather  reproachfully.  "My  story  was  over  five 
thousand  words." 

"Of  course!  Of  course!  I  remember,"  stam- 
mered Digby,  cursing  his  momentary  forgetfulness 
of  the  ruthless  way  in  which  he  had  cut  it  down. 
"But  it's  very  good  pay,  anyhow,  for  a  beginner — 
at  least,  so  ray  friend  says." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Frances,  "has  your  agent 
written  to  you,  too?     How  nice  of  him!" 

"No,  no.  But  I  mean  he  has  often  told  me  so. 
I  congratulate  you  mo.st  sincerely." 

"You  must  think  me  dreadfully  childish  and 
egotistical,"  said  Frances,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"I've  never  thanked  you,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  you." 

Digby  protested  that  it  was  nothing — nothing  at 
all;  that  he  was  only  too  glad,  etc.,  wondering 
grimly  the  while  whether  she  w^ould  have  been  so 
grateful  had  she  known  how  literally  true  her  ob- 
servation was. 

Frances  suddenly  developed  an  interest  in  the 
gentle  art,  and  Digby  was  allowed  to  instruct  her. 
Ah,  those  charming  hours  in  her  society,  the  pleas- 
ure of  disentangling  a  fly  from  her  dress — an  op- 
portunity which  occurred  about  once  in  every  ten 
minutes — and  sometimes,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  hold  her  sacred  hand  to  assist  in  guiding  the  cast. 
Oh,  ble.ssed  for  ever,  and  once  again  blessed,  be  the 
man  who  invented  fly-fishing. 

But  earthly  glimpses  of  Paradise  are  short,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  the  Leicesters 
returned  to  London  to  make  the  most  of  what  was 
left  of  the  season.  Digby  determined  to  stay  on  for 
another  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  But 
"Oh,  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!  Oh,  the  bar- 
ren, barren  shore!"  In  a  week  he  was  traveling 
southwards  as  fast  as  the  express  could  take  him. 

There  was  only  one  letter  at  his  rooms  that  inter- 
ested him.  It  was  from  Hutton,  a  don  of  Merton, 
asking  him  if  he  was  coming  up  for  "Commem.," 
and  offering  him  tickets  for  the  College  ball.  Would 
Frances  care  to  go,  Digby  wondered.  Anyhow,  it 
would  be  an  excuse  for  calling. 

Frances  was  out,  but  Mrs.  Leicester  was  in,  and 
received  him  mo.st  graciously.  She  was  sure  they 
would  be  delighted  to  go.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
they  were  running  down  to  Oxford  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  the  New  College  ball — she  had  a 
nephew  at  New — and  so  they  would  be  on  the  spot. 

That  evening  Digby  wrote  to  Hutton,  who  was  a 
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man  of  his  year,  telling  him  to  call  on  the  Leices- 
ters  at  the  "Randolph"  with  the  tickets.  At  the 
same  time  he  adjured  hitn  by  all  his  gods  noc  to  re- 
veal his  identity. 

On  the  following  afternoon  he  called  on  Litcas. 
The  conversation  was  not  very  interesting,  except 
for  the  editor's  last  observation.     He  said: 

"That  wasn't  half  a  bad  yarn  of  your  friend 
Leicester's.  I  sent  him  on  the  proofs  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Thanks,  old  chap,"  replied  Digby,  composedly. 
"Awfully  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble. 
Good-bye." 

But  when  he  reached  the  street,  his  composure 
vanished. 

"Walter  Tremaine  Digby,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"Nabal  should  be  thy  name,  for  folly  is  always  with 
thee.  Now  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  with  a  vengeance. 
I  can't  get  to  Oxford  before  to-morrow  evening, 
and  even  if  I  could,  it  would  be  no  use.  Ass  that  I 
am,  I  must  trust  to  Providence." 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  a  letter  from  The  Re- 
gent Magazine,  caused  a  slight  flutter  of  excite- 
ment among  the  Leicesters. 

"Why,  it's  only  the  proofs,  laughed  Frances,  "I 
do  hope  there  will  not  be  much  to  correct.  I  don't 
understand  the  proper  signs.  But,  but" — and  the 
smile  faded  from  her  lips — "this  is  not  my  story." 

"Not  your  story,  child!"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
"How  do  you  mean." 

"No,"  went  on  Frances,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, as  she  scanned  the  proofs  rapidly.  "The 
plot  is  the  same,  but  the  writing  is  all  different;  and 
I  was  so  proud'of  having  been  taken  by  The  Regent. 
I've  no  doubt  it's  that  horrid  agent  of  Mr.  Digby's, 
who  has  got  someone  else  to  write  it  up.  But  I 
won't  have  it,"  fche  ended,  angrily;  "I'll  write  to 
the  editor  this  very  moment,  and  tell  him  the  story 
is  not  mine,  and  that  he  must  not  publish  it  under 
my  name." 

"I  don't  think  that  will  be  quite  fair  on  Mr. 
Digby,  Frances.  He  will  be  up  to-night,  and  then 
you  can  ask  him  about  it." 

At  this  crisis  Mr.  Hutton  was  announced.  He 
brought  with  him  the  Dean  of  the  College,  formerly 
Digby's  tutor,  and  now  his  friend  and  admirer.  He 
had  been  duly  cautioned  by  Hutton  to  keep  the  se- 
cret of  Walter  Tremaine,  but  like  many  clever  men 
he  had  a  shocking  memory  for  trifles.  Soon  the 
catastrophe  occurred. 

"I'm  so  glad  that  you  like  Digby,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Leicester.  "He  was  a  very  nice  fellow  up  here, 
and  is  just  as  quiet  and  unassuming  now,  in  spite  of 
all  his  fame  and  success." 


Had  there  been  a  table  handy,  Hutton  would 
have  kicked  his  Dean  beneath  it;  as  it  was,  he  could 
only  gaze  across  the  unencumbered  floor  and  grit 
his  teeth. 

"Why!  Is  he  such  a  rising  barrister,  then?" 
asked  Mrs.  Leicester. 

"Barrister,  no!"  replied  the  oblivious  man  of 
learning.  "I  don't  suppose  he's  done  a  stroke  of 
work  since  he  passed  his  final.  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  don't  know  that  he's  Walter  Tre- 
maine, the  author  of  "W^hat  of  the  Night,"  and 
"As  the  Sparks  Fly  Upward." — Oh,  dear,  I  oughtn't 
to  have  told  you.  Why  didn't  you  stop  me,  Hut- 
ton?" he  went  on,  helplessly,  to  his  colleague. 

"I  would  if  I  could,"  retorted  Hutton,  viciously, 
adding  something  under  his  breath  that  sounded 
suspiciously  like  "drivelling  old  idiot." 

Frances  had  heard  and  understood.  vShe  was 
sitting  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  face  like  marble, 
and  her  eyes  shut.     Hutton  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"It's  very  close  indoors,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 
"Would  you  like  to  look  round  some  of  the  college 
gardens?     They  are  well  worth  seeing." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leicester — (she  had  seen  them  that  morning) — 
"Francie,  dear,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  come, 
you  are  looking  rather  tired,  and  3'ou  have  to  go 
out  to-night." 

When  she  returned,  she  found  her  daughter  ap- 
parently deeply  interested  in  her  hair.  She  was  not 
deceived,  however,  and  going  up  to  her,  laid  a  hand 
on  each  ivory  shoulder,  and  looked  hsr  in  the  eyes. 
"You  understand,  now,  dear,  don't  j'ou?"  she 
said. 

A  rosy  blush  overspread  Frances'  face  and  neck, 
as  she  answered  almost  inaudiblj^ — 
"Yes,  I  ho— I  almost  think  I  do." 
"God  bless  you,   my  darling!"  whispered   Mrs. 
Leicester,  and  kissing  the  girl  fondly,  she  hastened 
from  the  room. 

Digby  was  not  altogether  satisfied  when  he  reached 
the  College  that  night.  He  had  seen  Frances,  and 
she  had  allowed  him  to  put  down  his  name  for  three 
dances,  but  there  was  a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  half 
timid,  half  reproachful,  he  could  not  account  for.  Had 
Hutton  betrayed  him?  Impossible!  Had  she  guessed 
the  truth?  That  was  hardly  likely.  However,  the 
next  dauoe  was  theirs,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
come  to  some  explanation. 

At  last  the  fateful  moment  arrived.  He  made  his 
way  to  her  side  with  a  curious  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
pleasure. 

"Would  you  mind  sitting  out  this  dance,  Mr. 
Digby,"  she  said  quietly,  "I've  rather  a  headache, 
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and  I  think  a  walk  in  the  gardens  would  do  me 
good.'' 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  as  yet,  and  everyone 
was  dancing.     Soon  they  were  completely  alone. 

"Mr.  Tremaine!"  she  said.  "Why  did  you  re- 
write that  story  for  me?" 

Feeling  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  reply,  he 
blurted  out.  "Because  I  love  you." 

This  declaration  was  so  utterly  unexpected,  that 
all  she  could  do  was  to  say  "Oh,"  feebly,  and  look 
away. 

"But  you  won't  always  be  able  to  re- write  tliem 
for  me,"  she  murmured. 

"Why  not?" 

Again  a  reply  seemed  necessary,  but  this  time  she 
had  the  courage  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  and  read 
the  answer  there. 

— Lionel  Jervis. 


Literature  as  an  Anodyne. 

That  was  an  interesting  story  told  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Choate  about  James  Russell  Lowell.  When 
Lowell  was  lying  on  his  couch  waiting  for  death,  he 
was  visited  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  asked 
his  brother  poet  how  he  was.  Lowell  replied  that 
he  had  forgotten  all  his  bodily  pains,  for  he  was 
deep  in  "Rob  Roy."  The  story  is  not  only  a  testi- 
mony to  Scott,  it  is  a  testimony  to  literature  as  the 
most  powerful  anodyne  we  know.  We  may  well 
throw  physic  to  the  dogs  when  we  can  stir  the  pulses 
of  our  declining  frame  by  the  words  of  the  great 
masters  of  human  thought  and  emotion.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  book  which  cheers  and  consoles  a 
human  spirit  in  times  of  bodily  weakness  varies  a 
great  deal.  Tennyson  called  on  his  death-bed  for 
"Cymbeline,"  George  Eliot  was  found  when  dying 
with  the  "Imitation"  in  her  hand,  Whewell  the  om- 
niscient, preferred  in  the  same  circumstances  to 
read  "Mansfield  Park."  But  all  testified,  like 
Lovv'ell,  to  the  power  of  literature  to  ease  the  dis- 
tress of  the  body. 

Modern  science  has  taught  us  more  and  more  that 
many  of  the  ills  of  the  body,  however  they  may  be 
caused — and  their  roots  lie  deep — can  often  be  more 
thoroughly  treated  by  mental  and  moral  means  than 
by  mere  material  devices.  To  rally  the  moral  and 
mental  forces  of  the  torpid  nature,  to  call  forth 
latent  moral  energy,  to  make  the  mind  supreme 
over  the  b^dy — this  is  the  great  aim  of  medical 
science  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases.  Even  when 
no  charce  exists  of  curing  a  disease,  and  nothing 
but  alleviaLiou  of  suffering  is  possible,  then  it  is 
still  the  object  of  the  wise  physician  to  rouse  the  in- 


ner mind  forces  and  rely  on  them,  rather  than  to 
treat  the  patient  as  though  he  were  a  mere  bundle 
of  tissues  and  bodily  organs  cunningly  put  together. 
Whatever  of  quackery  there  may  have  been  in  the 
development  of  healing  by  suggestion  or  in  so-called 
mind  cures  (and  doubtless  there  has  been  much), 
still  the  central  idea  of  the  mind  cure  has  forced  it- 
self on  the  reason  and  imagination  of  the  doctor, 
and  has  persuaded  liira  to  modify  his  practice  and 
abandon  practical  materialism  for  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  at  bottom  a  soul. 

This,  we  suppose,  is  the  reason  for  the  power  of 
literature  on  the  sick-bed  in  leading  men  to  forget 
their  pain  and  live  in  another  world  than  that  which 
seems  to  surround  them.  Medicine  cannot  affect 
this.  W^e  administer  drugs  faithfully,  but  the 
patient  groans  and  tosses  the  night  long.  Even  the 
most  sympathetic  nurse  too  often  finds  all  power  of 
soothing  useless.  Every  conscious  moment  brings 
up  images  of  misery  and  of  dread.  What  is  needed 
is  that  the  patient  should  be  taken  out  of  the  actual 
into  an  ideal  world  where  his  imagination  may  be 
stirred  and  roused  into  a  new  relationship  with  his 
surroundings.  It  is  vain  to  enter  on  the  question 
whether  mental  surroundings  born  of  the  unseen  are 
real,  the  point  is  that  they  are  real  to  him.  He  is 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  of  delight,  and  sees 
and  hears  that  which  cannot  be  uttered.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  experience  in 
the  midst  of  an  illness  which  seemed  to  envelop  us 
in  horrors  black  as  night.  What  a  sweet  sensation 
it  was  to  emerge  from  this  pit  of  despair  for  a  time 
and  to  sit,  as  it  were,  in  the  light  of  day,  taken 
away  from  ourselves,  and  borne  into  some  ideal 
land!  Even  the  pain  and  distress  of  the  illness  it- 
self can  almost  be  excused  for  the  temporary  relief, 
just  as  we  can  put  up  with  thirst  for  the  sake  of  the 
cooling  liquid  which  follows. 

"Books  are  a  world  both  pure  and  good,"  wrote 
Wordsworth,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  they  exercise 
a  power  over  the  mind  which  leads  to  a  correspond- 
ing power  over  the  body.  W^e  gain  forgetf ulness  by 
opiates,  but  at  a  cost  too  great.  The  body  soon 
relapses  into  its  former  condition,  or  perhaps  the 
condition  becomes  even  worse  than  it  was.  But  of 
the  works  of  fine  imagination  we  may  use  the  words 
of  Milton,  that,  "it  after  no  repentance  draws."  It 
does  not  deaden  the  vital  forces  in  order  to  secure 
tranquility,  it  raises  them  to  an  unknown  power. 
It  destroys  the  spell  of  disease  so  that  it  may  place 
us  under  a  higher  and  purer  spell.  It  takes  us  out 
of  the  actual  world,  not  that  it  may  drug  our  senses, 
but  that  it  may  introduce  us  into  an  ideal  world. 
We  are  absorbed  in  new  interests,  but  not  in  an  un- 
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healthy  way.  We  thread  the  forest  of  Arden  with 
Rosalind,  we  tramp  along  the  English  roads  with 
Jeanie  Deans,  we  are  free  of  the  old  haunted 
Pyncheon  house,  we  enter  with  breathless  eagerness 
into  all  the  details  of  Crusoe's  strange  dwelling,  we 
weep  over  filial  ingratitude  with  Lear  and  Goriot, 
The  world  of  disordered  beds  and  medicine  phials 
and  heavy  sick-room  odors  has  passed  from  us 
wholly;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  adventures,  we  are 
threading  the  mazes  of  character,  we  are  involved  in 
the  problems  of  hate  and  love,  we  are  back  once 
more  in  the  scenes  of  youth,  when  the  world  was 
fresh,  we  have  hopes  and  smiles  and  tears.  Here  is 
the  blessed  effect  of  literature  on  the  suffering  body 
through  the  mind. 

Of  course  we  shall  awake  from  this  beautiful  illu- 
sion and  draw  back  to  the  gray  world.  We  shall 
toss  on  the  bed  of  pain  again,  we  shall  watch  the 
dim  shadows  die  awa}"-,  and  we  shall  see  again  the 
sickly  dawn,  we  shall  know  pain  and  misery  and 
weakness  and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  This 
we  cannot  help.  But  there  will  be  a  difierence. 
Those  golden  hours  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
The  mind  will  now  be  filled  with  new  and  singular 
or  attractive  images,  black  self  will  not  be  the  one 
infernal  deity  enthroned  within  the  inner  shrine. 
Let  a  man  have  naught  but  his  own  self  to  think 
about,  and  even  were  he  sound  in  limb  and  heart 
and  every  organ  of  the  body,  one  might  surely  pre- 
dict of  him  that  soon  his  heart  would  fail,  his  blood 
dry  up,  his  limbs  refuse  their  ofiSce.  But  the  most 
helpless  invalid  who  ever  lay  from  dawn  to  sunset 
on  a  couch  of  suffering  will  bear  the  pain  so  long  as 
the  mind  can  be  withdrawn  from  itself,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  few  better  ways  than  by  a  good 
book.  And  when  the  mind  is  full  of  images  of 
wonder  and  of  interest,  the  body  feels  the  influence, 
the  blood  flows  with  greater  ease,  the  brain  seems 
less  congested,  the  nerves  are  no  longer  mere 
avenues  of  pain,  the  languor  departs  and  the  entire 
frame  receives  such  impulses  as  to  give  it  a  new 
life.  We  have  to  confess  that  man  is  no  mere  de- 
caying body  but  a  reasonable  soul  which  is  played 
on  by  unseen  forces. 

The  great  writer,  then,  is  really  a  goodphysician 
— a  physician  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  Little  did 
Shakespeare,  or  Scott  or  Dickens  dream  of  the  dif- 
fused power  which  would  radiate  from  their  works 
and  lighten  up  the  mind  of  countless  sufferers.  A 
chapter  from  "Pickwick"  is  as  good  as  a  tonic — 
better  than  most  tonics,  because  we  know  and  see 
all  its  constituent  elements.  A  play  of  Shakespeare's 
is  a  deep  draught  of  purifying  and  healing  drink,  of 
more  value  than  that  in  the  bottle  by  the  bedside. 


The  nature- poetry  of  Wordsworth  sinks  insensibly 
into  the  soul  with  its  healing  and  blessing  agency. 
And  the  hidden  but  sure  sources  of  spiritual  power 
dominate  the  body,  and  reach  out  into  all  its  ducts 
and  veins,  and  if  they  do  not  cure  they  help  us  to 
bear  our  bodily  infirmity.  Thus  literature  lives  in 
the  lives  not  only  of  those  who  are  vigorous,  but 
perhaps  it  performs  its  highest  and  noblest  work  in 
the  diseased  and  stricken.  What  a  piece  of  work, 
as  Hamlet  said,  is  a  man!  How  readily  he  responds 
to  the  unseen  forces  which  lie  all  about  us!  The 
humblest  sufferer  on  a  bed  of  pain  may  be  in  the 
closest  communion  with  the  mind  of  a  mighty 
genius,  whose  magic  has  woven  for  him  an  invisible 
garment  which  keeps  out  misery  and  despair,  and 
gives  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares. 

—  The  Spectator. 


To  You. 

In  a  certain  second  story, 
I  have  a  pleasant  room, 
And  the  atmosphere  prevailing  here 
Has  not  a  shade  of  gloom; 
With  m err}' jest  and  repartee 
The  blues  are  put  to  rout. 
And  if  you  can  tell  a  story,  why — 
The  latch-string's  out. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  pictures, 
From  masters  old  and  new, 
And  if  gentle  art  can  swift  impart, 
Her  rapture  thrills  to  3'ou, 
You'll  be  a  happy  mortal 
While  you  linger  here,  no  doubt, 
So,  if  you  love  a  picture,  why, 
The  latch-string's  out. 

On  every  shelf  and  table, 
On  bed  and  chairs  and  floor, 
Are  books  for  looks  and  books  for  use 
And  magazines  galore; 
'Tis  well  to  know  a  few  things 
The  masters  wrote  about, 
So  bring  your  own  best  book  and  find — 
The  latch-string's  out. 

Long  hours  of  heart  to-heart  talks 
With  those  who  live  and  know, 
Will  help  beguile  and  reconcile 
Us  to  our  lot  below, 
No  matter  ii  we  disagree, 
We'll  never  sulk  nor  pout. 
So,  if  camaraderie  suits  you,  why — 
The  latch-string's  out. 

The  door  squeaks  on  its  hinges 
With  squeak  that's  ever  true, 
In  glad  eclat  to  the  fellows  that 
Make  up  the  elect  few, 
Who  live  for  somclhuig  better 
Than  the  rabble  quarrels  about, 

And  if  you've  the  right  jj; learn  in  your  e3-e 

The  latch  string's  out. 

—George  J  udsoii  King. 
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Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  ^^The  House  of 

Life/' 

Raphael,  Browning  reminds  us, 

"made  a  century  of  sonnets, 
Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volume 
Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas: 
These,  the  world  might  view — but  one,  the  volume. " 

And 

"Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel: 
Whom  to  please?    You  whisper  'Beatrice.'  " 

And  since  tliera,  as  before  them,  every  man  of  fine 
feeling  who  has  really  loved  a  woman  has  tried  to 
do  for  her  something  out  of  the  common  run  of  his 
life,  something  sacred  to  her,  and  her  only.  If  he 
is  a  bookkeeper,  living  a  life  of  "debit  and  credit" 
and  "double  entry,"  he  tries  his  awkward,  fumb- 
ling hand  at  verse  for  his  lady;  and  if  he  be  a  poet 
by  calling,  doubtless  he  tries,  as  Dante  did,  to  paint 
her  an  angel.  If  he  be  a  common  man,  he  longs 
for  one  hour  of  uncommon  gift,  that  therein  he  may 
fitly  celebrate  her  who  to  his  eyes  is  so  very  uncom- 
mon a  woman.  And  if  he  bean  uncommon  man, 
an  artist,  he  longs  all  the  more  yearningly  when 
Love  comes  to  him,  for  other  means  to  express  it 
than  heretofore  he  has  used  in  the  expression  of 
lesser  emotions,  for  an  audience  less  beloved.  This 
shall  be  the  story  of  a  later  Dante  who,  from  paint- 
ing angels  and  Madonnas,  "made  a  century  of  son- 
nets" for  a  beloved  woman  only,  unlike  those  which 
Raphael  wrote  for  his  lady,  they  were  not  loi.t,  but 
have  become  immortal. 

One  day  in  1850,  or  it  may  have  been  late  in 
1849,  fWalter  Howell  Deverell,  a  young  English 
painter,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  on  a  visit  with  his  mother  to  a 
milliner's  shop  saw  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  there- 
abouts whose  beauty  attracted  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  asked  his  mother  to  inquire  if  the  young 
woman  would  not  sit  to  him  for  a  model.  To  this 
she  agreed,  and  the  lovely  milliner's  assistant, 
whose  name  was  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  entered 
upon  an  association  with  English  art  as  represented 
in  one  of  the  greatest  schools  known  to  art  history, 
which  is  unique  among  women,  and  passed  from 
this  to  an  association  with  English  letters  not  sur- 
passed in  interest  and  romantic  quality  by  many 
women  in  any  time. 

The  girl  whose  beauty  of  person  and  beauty  of 
mind,  almost  entirely  unaided  by  any  advantages 
of  training,  gave  her  this  place  in  English  art  and 
letters,  and  who  is  celebrated  in  the  oft-quoted  son- 
net beginning  "Beauty  like  hers  is  genius,"  is  de- 


scribed to  us  as  having  been  "a  most  beautiful 
creature,  with  an  air  between  dignity  and  sweetness, 
mixed  with  something  which  exceeded  modest  self- 
respect  and  partook  of  disdainful  reserve;  tall,  finely 
formed,  with  a  lofty  neck,  and  regular  yet  some- 
what uncommon  features,  greenish-blue  unspark- 
ling  eyes,  large,  perfect  eyelids,  brilliant  complex- 
ion, and  a  lavish  heavy  wealth  of  coppery  golden 
hair."  Mr.  Deverell  painted  her  as  Vio-a,  and  in- 
troduced her  to  some  of  his  artist  friends,  of  whom 
Holman  Hunt  painted  her  as  Sylvia,  and  Millais 
painted  her  as  the  drowning  Ophelia, — no  smill 
claims  on  remembrance,  in  the  light  of  the  great- 
ness in  English  art  to  which  both  these  men  at- 
tained. But  it  was  left  for  Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  not  only  to  immortalize  Miss  Siddal  in 
countless  paintings  and  poems,  but  to  first  inspire 
and  then  teach  her  so  that  she  herself,  the  un- 
learned milliner's  girl,  became  both  writer  and 
painter  of  uncommon  quality. 

Rossetti  met  Miss  Siddal  very  shortly  after  she 
began  to  sit  to  Mr.  Deverell  and  almost  immediately 
fell  in  love  with  her.  He  was  then  not  quite 
twenty-two,  but  had  done  no  little  work  destined  to 
be  imperishable.  He  had  written  a  few  poems, 
among  them  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  which  had 
been  obscurely  published  and  he  had  painted,  of  his 
great  pictures,  "The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin" 
and  "The  Annunciation,"  known  also  as  "Ecce 
Aucilla  Domini,"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  his 
paintings.  He  had  made,  too,  a  major  part  of  his 
wonderful  translations  from  Dante  and  other  early 
Italian  poets,  though  these,  like  the  original  verse 
of  Rossetti,  were  not  given  to  the  public  at  large 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  manj'  years. 

The  celebrated  Preraphaelito  Brotherhood,  whereof 
Rossetti,  Millais  and  Holmm  Hunt  were  the  origina- 
tors, was  in  full  power  w'hen  Miss  Siddal  came  upon 
the  scene,  and  The  Germ,  that  short-lived  periodical 
which  was  to  set  forth  the  convictions  of  the  Pre- 
raphaelites  and  convert  an  erring  world  to  their 
faith,  and  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  most 
prized  curiosities  in  the  bibliographical  world,  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  exceedingl}^  short  life.  The 
Germ  gasped  its  last  breath  in  April,  1850,  with  the 
publication  of  its  fourth  issue,  and  the  Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood  ceased  to  exist  as  an  intin.ate  coterie, 
though  its  influence  on  English  art  was  but  as  a 
seed  sown  on  good  soil — somewhere  about  1851; 
thenceforward,  comments  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
brother  of  Dante  Gabriel  and  one  of  the  seven  Pre- 
raphaelites,  "the  members  got  to  talk  less  and  less 
of  Preraphaelitism,  the  public  more  and  more." 
William  Michael  opines  that  his  brother's  absorption 
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in  Miss  Siddal  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  it  was 
more  probably  due  to  Millais's  election  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  Woolner's  departure  to  Australia,  and 
Hunt's  access  of  interest  in  other  things.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  life  that  these  tense 
associations  shall  last,  in  their  actual  enjoyment, 
but  a  little  time,  the  daily  fact  giving  place  to  the 
nurtured  memory,  afterward,  perhaps,  if  memory 
keeps  love  and  longing  alive,  to  be  most  blissfully 
re-continued,  some  day,  somewhere,  when  "we 
shall  all  be  satisfied."  At  any  rate,  for  an  illumined 
year  or  two,  the  young  Preraphaelites  lived  close 
together  as  men  can  and  dreamed  the  same  dreams 
of  art  and  life  and  love,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity 
of  communicating  these  dreams  to  one  another  and 
of  assuring  one  another  that  if  the  world  did  not 
understand  yet,  it  would  presently.  And  it  did! 
For  a  season  the  ardent  young  apostles  walked  on 
the  mountain  of  transfiguring  vision;  then  the  call 
of  the  populous  valleys  came,  first  to  one  of  them, 
then  to  another,  but  the  transfiguration  was  not 
nullified  by  the  descent,  but  transmuted  into  in- 
spirational power  which  the  art  world  will  never 
cease  to  feel. 

Whether  Miss  Siddal  had  anything  to  do  with 
Rossetti's  waning  interest  in  the  Brotherhood  and  in 
its  literary  expression.  The  Germ,  or  whether  she 
simply  came  into  his  life  at  the  opportune  moment 
when  those  interests  were  relaxing  their  hold  upon 
him,  certain  it  is  that  when  she  came  'she  brought 
with  her  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Rossetti's 
life  which  lasted  until  her  death  and  which  in  any 
division,  however  superficial,  of  his  life  into  periods, 
can  only  be  characterized  by  her  name. 

Very  soon  after  their  meeting  Miss  Siddal  sat  to 
Rossetti  for  a  water-color  head  which  he  called 
"Rossovestita"  (Redclad)  and  which  he  presented, 
in  1850,  to  Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  artist.  Then 
he  painted  the  first  of  many  pictures  of  her  as 
Beatrice,  "Beatrice  at  a  Marriage  Feast  denies 
Dante  her  Salutation,"  and  thenceforth  continued 
to  paint  from  her  nearly  all  the  leading  female  per- 
sonages of  his  pictures  as  long  as  she  lived ;  but 
chiefly  he  painted  her  many,  many  times  as  Beatrice, 
in  illustration  of  some  passage  or  other  from  the 
Vita  Nuova,  whose  story  of  a  great  romantic  or 
idealistic  love,  perhaps  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  known,  played  so  dominant  a  part  in  Rossetti's 
life  and  inspired  so  large  a  part  of  his  life's  work. 

All  that  he  read  out  of  Dante  in  his  profound  and 
lifelong  studies  of  the  great  Italian,  Rossetti  inter- 
preted by  his  love  for  Elizabeth  Siddal,  and  love 


lent  such  an  illumination  to  his  touch  that  Ruskin 
wrote  to  him: 

"I  think  Ida  [a  pet  name  of  his  for  Miss  Siddal] 
should  be  very  happy  to  see  how  much  more  beauti- 
full3',  perfectly,  and  tenderly  you  draw  when  j-ou  are 
drawing  her  than  when  you  draw  anybody  else.  She 
cures  you  of  all  your  worst  faults  when  you  only  look 
at  her." 

But  Rossetti  was  doing  more  than  paint  from 
Miss  Siddal;  he  was  teaching  her  to  paint  and  in- 
spiring her  to  write,  and  helping  her  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  her  work;  he  was  introducing  her  to  famous 
friends,  notably  Ruskin  and  Swinburne  and  Burne- 
Jones  and  William  Morris  and  the  Brownings;  he 
was  watching  over  her  solicitously  in  her  frail 
health;  and  he  was  writing  poems  to  her,  which 
she  only  saw  and  whereof  neither  of  them  guessed 
the  great  and  tragic  history.  He  was  doing  for  her 
everything  that  an  ardent  lover  could  do — except 
marry  her.  There  were  many  reasons  for  their 
ten-year  courtship;  the  chief  of  them,  perhaps,  was 
a  mere  matter  o'  money,  a  very  common  complaint 
but  no  respecter  of  persons,  for  the  mighty  Tenny- 
son himself  had  just  ended  an  even  longer  wait  for 
lovely  Emily  Sellwood  for  the  same  pounds-shillings- 
and-pence  reason,  and,  indeed,  most  young  men  of 
letters  have,  in  all  times,  delayed  marriage  on  the 
same  account,  or,  with  all  loving  respect  to  the 
divinities  in  question,  lived  to  wish  that  they  had 
delayed  for  a  season.  Another  cause  for  delay  was 
in  Miss  Siddal's  very  poor  health;  over  in  quaint, 
Puritan  Salem  love  had  recently  brought  healing 
to  Sophia  Peabody,  who  thereupon  became  Sophia 
Hawthorne,  and  in  the  case  of  Rossetti's  and  Miss 
Siddal's  own  friends,  the  Brownings,  love  had  done 
more  for  a  frail  and  suffering  woman  than  all  the 
physicians  could  do. 

But  neither  love,  nor  the  distractions  of  art,  nor 
the  most  assiduous  care  of  many  rare  friends,  seemed 
to  avail  Miss  Siddal  much.  She  had  the  consump- 
tive tendency  characteristic  of  her  peculiar  style  of 
fragile  beauty,  and  whether  the  objection  to  mar- 
riage came  from  her  or  was  due  to  a  not  unnatural 
hesitancy  on  Rossetti's  part  to  take  upon  himself, 
with  his  slender  means,  the  care  of  an  invalid  wife, 
can  never  be  known.  Rossetti  was  in  some  degree 
a  self-pampered  man  and  in  many  ways  peculiarly 
averse  to  and  unfitted  for  any  j'oke  of  responsibility, 
any  adaptation  of  himself  and  his  comings  and  go- 
ings to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  another  per- 
son. It  may  have  been  that  with  all  his  tenderness 
toward  Mi.ss  Siddal  through  the  ten  years  of  their 
betrothal,  with  all  his  zeal   in  helping  her  to  means 
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aud  even  Roing  with  her,  for  long  periods  at  a  time, 
in  search  of  health  to  various  resorts  and  quiet  rest 
places,  he  hesitated  to  take  the  step  which  should 
bind  him  irrevocably  to  her  and  make  his  attend- 
ance on  her  not  elective  but  inevitable,  not  the 
largess  of  a  lover  but  the  tribute  of  one  under  bond. 
Certainly,  throughout  those  years,  he  was  almost  as 
much  with  her,  did  almost  as  much  for  her,  shared 
his  little  almost  as  much  with  her  as  if  she  had  been 
his  wife;  certainly  he  admired  her  exceedingly,  and 
loved  her,  in  his  brother's  words,  "deeply  and  pro- 
fusely," and  stayed  not  his  hand  from  celebrating 
her  beauty  and  his  love  in  paintings  and  poems  in- 
numerable. Perhaps  the  artist  in  him  was  satisfied, 
as  the  artist  sense  so  often  is,  with  the  dream  of 
beauty  and  love,  and  too  rapt  therewith  to  reach 
forth  an  effective  hand  to  make  it  a  reality;  perhaps 
the  man  in  him,  not  the  'artist,  was  self-indulgent 
and  craved  always  a  little  more  of  the  lover's  free- 
dom, a  little  longer  respite  from  the  thousand  and 
one  obligations  of  a  husband.  The  world  will  never 
know.  It  only  knows  that  in  May,  i860,  after  an 
engagement  of  ten  years,  Rossetti  and  Miss  Siddal 
were  married^  she  being  at  the  time  in  very  frail 
health.  She  lived  until  February,  1862,  when  she 
died,  quite  suddenly,  of  an  overdose  of  laudanum, 
a  drug  which  she  used  freely  to  ease  her  sufferings. 
When  she  lay  dead  and  ready  for  burial,  Rossetti 
entered  the  room  where  the  body  was,  and  laid,  be- 
tween her  cheek  and  her  beautiful  hair,  a  slender 
volume  into  which  he  had  copied,  at  her  instiga- 
tion, all  the  poems  he  had  written  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  her  love.  They  were  written  to  her  and 
for  her,  and  she  must  take  them  with  her,  he  said, 
for  they  could  not  remain  when  she  had  gone. 
Moreover,  he  had  spent  much  time,  he  remorsefully 
confessed,  "writing  at  those  poems  when  Lizzie  was 
ill  and  suffering  and  I  might  have  been  attending  to 
her,  and  now  they  shall  go."  He  had  been  so  en- 
grossed with  his  celebration  of  the  ideal  love  that  he 
had  allowed  a  thousand  little  expressions  of  the 
real  love  to  go  unmade  while  he  toiled,  raptly,  at 
his  Beatrices,  his  sonnets;  he  had  used  the  inspira- 
tion her  love  brought  him  not  only  to  celebrate  her, 
but  to  further  his  own  claims  to  greatness;  these 
poems  represented  not  only  his  love  for  her,  but  his 
long-cherin;hed  hope  of  literary  success;  they  were 
naught  to  him  now  that  she  was  gone;  they  should 
go  with  her;  and  they  did!  When  her  body  was 
interred,  that  day,  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  the  little 
volume  of  poems  was  interred  with  it  and  there,  be- 
tween her  cheek  and  her  gorgeous  golden  hair,  had 
safe  burial  for  over  seven  years,  when  the  pleadings 
and  urgings  of  Rossetti's  friends  were  finally  ef- 


fective in  getting  his  consent  to  a  disinterment,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  British  Home  Secretary 
the  body  of  beautiful  Elizabeth  Rossetti  was  dis- 
turbed in  its  rest  that  the  fruits  of  her  love  might 
not  perish  with  her  but  be  given  to  the  world. 
Was  ever,  in  the  history  of  poetry,  a  scene  equal 
in  tragic  interest  to  that  when  a  little  knot  of  men, 
frieuds  of  Rossetti,  gathered  one  night  about  the 
grave  of  his  wife  and  watched,  by  the  light  of  a  fire 
built  beside  it,  the  disinterment  of  the  cofiin  and  its 
opening?  The  body  of  Mrs.  Rossetti  is  said  to  have 
been  perfect,  on  coming  to  light,  and  there,  where 
her  husband  had  placed  it,  seven  and  a  half  years 
before,  was  the  little  book  of  poems,  between  her 
cheek  and  hair.  Thence  it  was  removed,  most  ten- 
derly, reverently,  and  the  frail,  unheeding  dust 
which  had  been  guardian  of  it  so  long  was  re- 
buried.  In  the  spring  of  1870  the  poems  were 
given  to  the  public  and  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Rossetti 
became  immortalized  as  the  heroine  and  inspiration 
of  the  greatest  sonnet-sequence  in  the  language, 
save  only  that  of  Shakespeare. 

Perhaps  in  those  years  of  violent  and  unconsolable 
grief  for  her,  while  yet  it  satisfied  his  unenlight- 
ened sorrow  to  have  the  poems  born  of  her  love  lie 
dead  in  her  coffin,  as  her  little,  still-born  baby  girl 
lay  dead  in  its  coffin,  unnamed,  unknown  of  men, 
there  came  to  Rossetti  a  remembrance,  fraught  with 
meaning,  of  what  his  great  Dante  had  said  and  what 
he  himself  had  translated  thus: 

"After  writing  this  sonnet,  it  was  given  iintG  me  to 
behold  a  very  wonderful  vision:  wherein  I  saw  things 
which  determined  me  that  I  would  saj'  nothing  further 
of  this  most  blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I  could  dis- 
course more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to  this  end 
I  labor  all  I  can;  as  she  well  knoweth.  Wherefore  if  it 
be  His  pleasure  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things, 
that  my  life  continue  with  me  jet  a  few  years,  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  shall  yet  write  concerning  her  what  hath 
not  before  been  written  of  any  woman.  After  the 
which,  may  it  seem  good  to  Him  who  is  the  Master  of 
Grace,  that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the 
glory  of  its  lady;  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who 
now  gazeth  continually  on  His  countenance  who  is 
blessed  forever." 

Perhaps,  thinking  of  Dante's  "most  blessed" 
Beatrice, and  of  her  by  whom  he  had  interpreted  "that 
blessed  Beatrice"  to  modern  generations,  Rossetti 
came  to  understand  that  he  might  more  worthily 
pay  tribute  to  his  lady  than  by  burying  his  poems, 
with  his  ambition,  in  her  coffin.  Death  had  no 
power  to  remove  Dante's  lady  from  his  life  and  love; 
death  only  made  her  the  more  peculiarly  his,  to  love 
and  live  for ^  up  to  the  full  hmit  of  which  his  soul 
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was  capable.     And  so  far  from  death  removing  his 
obligations  of  devotion  to  her,  or  removing  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  discharging  them,   it  only  made  them 
infinitely    greater,    to    the   wonderful    Florentine. 
Perhaps  Rossetti,  poor,  anguished   Rossetti,  in  the 
blackness  of  his  grief,   realized  this.     Perhaps  he 
had  a  vision,  even  as  Dante  had,  and  perhaps  he 
saw   therein  his  lady,    sitting  among   many   elect 
ladies  beloved  of  good  men,  and  with  them  Dante's 
Beatrice  and  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo's  lovely  Vittoria  Colonna,  and   many  another, 
whose  glory,    in  Heaven,    is   the  quality   of   love 
they  have  transmitted  on  earth,  the  heroism  and 
sweetness  and  splendor  of  the  things  done  among 
men  by  virtue  of  the  love  they  have  felt  and  in- 
spired.    And  perhaps  Rossetti  saw  that  while  Bea- 
trice  tenderly  loved  and  cherished  the   unfinished 
angel  which  Dante  had  once  prepared  to  paint  for 
her,    she   gloried  most  exceedingly  in   the   poems 
which,  breathing  love  of  her  in  every  line,  he  had 
given  to  the  world  and  therein  marked  the   most 
supreme,    celestial   passion    ever   recorded   among 
men.     Perhaps  it  took  seven  long  years  for  the  idea 
to  dawn  in  Rossetti's  mind  that  if  a  woman  be  a 
good  woman,  and  worthy  of  all  honor  and   love, 
while  she  hugs  to  her  mortal  spirit  every  little  evi- 
dence of  her  lover's  supreme  and  exclusive  interest 
in  her,  she  exults,  in  her  immortal  spirit,  over  every 
evidence  he  gives  her  that  his  devotion  to  her,  her 
answering  devotion  to  him,  had  made  him  not  less 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  world,  but  more,  more,  MORE! 
This,  ever,  shall  be  the  measurement   of  love:  not 
how  much  it  can  take  from  all  and  concentrate  in 
one,  but  how  much  it  can  take  from  one  and  give 

to  all. 

Rossetti,  vainly  imagining  through  seven  years 
that  he  had  been  paying  the  utmost  tribute  to  his 
lady  in  not  caring  what  became  of  the  poems  writ- 
ten to  her,  since  she  was  dead  and  could  no  longer 
glory  in  them,  may  have  read  those  concluding 
lines  of  the  Vita  Nuova  some  day  for  the  thousandth 
time,  and  gleaned  therefrom,  in  a  flash  of  knowl- 
edge, that  he  was  paying  not  the  highest  but  the 
meanest  tribute  to  his  love  who,  perhaps,  hung  her 
head,  in  the  company  of  the  Beata  Beatrix  she  had 
so  often  been  painted  to  represent,  for  that  the 
lover  of  Beata  Beatrix  held  his  head  so  high,  re- 
membering the  glory  of  his  lady  and  hoping  to 
"write  concerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been 
written  of  any  woman,"  while  the  lover  of  Eliza- 
beth Rossetti  made  pastime,  in  his  morbid  melan- 
choly, of  collecting  old  china,  leaving  the  sonnets 
her  love  had  inspired  dry-rotting  in  the  grave. 
Surely,  if  there  is  a  blessed  something  that  souls  in 


Paradise  may  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  benediction 
and  attraction,  there  is  still  something  we  may  do 
for  them  in  the  honor  we  do  to  the  spirit  wherewith 
their  association  charged  us? 

In  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  his  sonnets,  Rossetti 
expresses  his  pride  and  delight  in  painting  her: 
"Let  all  men  note 
That  in  all  years  (O  Love,  thy  gift  is  this!) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me. " 

But  greater  glory  than  this  might  he  have  claimed 
for  himself,  her  lover,  for  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  future  of  the  wonderful  sonnets  he  might  well 
have  said,  "They  that  would  read  of  ,love,  must 
learn  of  her."  For  nothing  quite  like  the  ideal  of 
love  Rossetti  found  in  Miss  Siddal  and  celebrated 
in  his  sonnets  to  her  exists  elsewhere  in  poetry  or 
in  men's  records  of  love.  As  an  ideal  it  has  been 
attacked  as  gross,  it  has  been  exalted  as  nearly 
Divine,  it  has  seemed,  to  some,  as  aloofly  mystic  as 
the  "Song  of  Solomon,"  and  toothersit  has  seemed 
as  supremely  sensuous  as  that  same  "Song  of  Solo- 
mon' '  seems  to  some.  But  none  has  it  failed  to  at- 
tract and  thrill,  with  the  world-old  power  of  a  great 
passion  to  compel  great  awe. 

It  is  the  most  grievous  of  aggravations  to  touch 
on  "The  House  of  Life"  in  a  paragraph.  Volumes 
have  been  written  about  the  sonnets,  and  volumes  of 
commentary  might  almost  be  written  on  any  one  of 
them — not  that  they  need  elucidation,  but  that 
they  present  such  deeply  and  widely  significant 
phases  of  love.  The  key  to  Rossetti's  conception 
of  love  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  sonnet  "Heart's 
Hope,"  as  much  as  in  any  one  thing  that  he  wrote, 
especially  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the  octette: 

"For  lo!  in  some  poor  rh5'thmic  period, 
Lady,  I  fain  would  tell  how  evermore 
Thy  soul  I  know  not  from  thy  body,  nor 
Thee  from  myself,  neither  our  love  fiom  God." 

And  the  universality  his  sonnets'  appeal  maj'  well 
have  come  in  answer  to  his  "Heart's  Hope": 

"Yea,  in  God's  name,  and  Love's,  and  thine,  would  I 
Draw  from  one  loving  heart  such  evidence 
As  to  all  hearts  all  things  shall  signify'." 

But  to  one  reader,  at  least,  the  most  exquisite  of  all 

Rossetti's  many  characterizations  of  love  is  in  the 

sonnet,  "Heart's  Haven": 

"Sometimes  she  is  a  child  within  mine  arms, — 

Cowering  beneath  dark  wings  that  love  must  chaie, — 
With  still  tears  showering  and  averted  face, 

Inexplicably  filled  with  faint  alarms: 

And  oft  from  mine  own  spirit's  hurtling  harms 
I  crave  the  refuge  of  her  deep  embrace, — 
Against  all  ills  the  fortified  strong  place 

And  sweet  reserve  of  sovereign  countercharmi. 
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And  Love,  our  light  at  night  and  shade  at  noon, 
Lulls  us  to  rest  with  songs,  and  turns  away 
All  shafts  of  shelterless,  tumultuous  day. 

Like  the  moon's  growth  his  face  gleams  through  his 
tune. 

And  as  soft  waters  warble  to  the  moon, 

Our  answering  spirits  chime  one  roundelay." 

"And  Love,  our  light  at  night  and  shade  at  noon !" 
What  supreraer,  sweeter  standard  has  been  set  for 
love  than  this!  So  many  err  in  making  love  always 
the  pillar  of  fire,  not  in  the  desert  night  alone  but 
in  the  burning  noonday  of  the  sand-wastes  as  well; 
and  others  make  a  shelter  of  love,  a  shade,  but  no 
glow,  no  glory,  no  aid  to  night  marches  through 
uncharted  and  infested  leagues. 

Great  the  glory  of  the  man  who  has  known  love 
as  both  light  and  shade,  and  great  the  tender  glory 
of  the  woman  who  has  revealed  it  to  him! 

— Clara  E.  Laughlin,  in  The  Delineator. 
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The  Recently  Discovered  **Missale  Speciale. 

The  announcement  in  1899,  of  the  discovery  of  a 
Missal,  printed  by  Gutenberg  before  1457,  was 
received  with  great  interest  by  bibliographers,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  Having,  by  the  kindness  of  its 
owner,  the  well-known  Munich  bookseller,  Mr. 
Ludwig  Rosenthal,  been  allowed  to  examine  the 
volume  at  my  leisure  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
Missals  in  the  British  Museum  and  with  others  in 
private  collections,  and  having  read  the  arguments 
for  and  against  its  claim  to  be  the  earliest  printed 
book  yet  discovered,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But  as  I  am  assured  that  the  points  noted  by  me 
may  interest  the  readers  of  this  review,  and  per- 
haps be  of  some  use  in  aiding  them  to  form  an 
opinion,  I  venture  to  communicate  them. 

It  may  be  as  well,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  contents  of  a  Missal  and  the 
signification  of  the  qualifying  adjective  speciale.  A 
Missal,  as  most  educated  people  nowadays  know,  is 
a  book  containing  the  complete  text  of  the  service 
for  Mass  throughout  the  year.  This  is  always 
arranged  in  seven  sections  as  follows:  (i)  The 
Kalendar,  General  Rubrics,  and  Prayers  before  and 
after  Mass;  (2)  The  Proper  of  the  Season  from  Ad- 
vent to  Holy  Saturday,  i.e.,  the  Introits,  Collects, 
Lessons,  Epistles,  Graduals,  Tracts,  Gospels,  Offer- 
tories, Secrets,  Communions,  and  Post-communions 
appointed  for  the  Sundays  and  week-days  in  that 
part  of  the  year;  (3)  The  Ordinary,  Prefaces,  and 
Canon;  (4)  The  Proper  of  the  Season  from  Easter 
Day  to  Advent;  (5)  The  Proper  of  Saints,  i.e.,  the 
Introits,  etc.,  as  above,  for  the  festivals  of  saints; 


(6)  The  Common  of  Saints,  i.e.,  the  Introits,  etc., 
common  to  those  saints  of  each  class:  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins,  for  whom  no 
particular  Introit,  etc.,  is  appointed,  the  service  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  and  Votive  Masses 
— all  these  identical  in  every  Missal* — and,  lastly, 
Masses  for  local  festivals,  these  varying  according 
to  the  country  or  diocese  in  which  the  volume  is 
intended  to  be  used. 

In  early  times  there  was  no  one  manuscript  cor- 
responding to  the  Missal.  The  Sacramentary  con- 
tained— besides  matter  relating  to  other  Sacraments 
— the  Collects,  Secrets,  Prefaces,  Canons,  and  Post- 
communions,  and  to  it,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh 
centurj',  was  given  the  name  of  Missal.  Other 
volumes  contained  the  Lessons  and  Epistles,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  choral  portions  of  the  Mass:  In- 
troits, Graduals,  Tract.^  Offertories,  and  Commun- 
ions, to  which,  later  on,  were  added  the  Proses, 
though  these  often  formed  a  separate  volume.  But 
in  the  thirteenth  century  most  or  all  were  often  in- 
cluded in  one  volume  called  a  "Missale  Plenarium" 
— full  or  complete  Missal — the  qualifying  adjective 
falling  into  disuse  when  this  became  general. 

Formerly  not  only  did  every  diocese  have  its  own 
Missal,  varying  more  or  less  from  the  Roman,  but 
in  many  dioceses  there  were  churches  which  had 
uses  of  their  own.  Missals  were  either  written  for 
a  particular  church  or  for  general  use  in  a  diocese; 
in  the  latter  case  the  Mass  for  any  festival  peculiar 
to  the  particular  church  for  which  it  was  acquired 
would  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or,  as  is 
often  the  case,  on  the  margin  at  its  date.  The 
Proper  for  newly-instituted  festivals  would  be  added 
in  the  same  manner.  The  locality  for  which  the 
book  was  written  and  its  date  may  often  be  deter- 
mined by  these  additions.  Thus  any  book  with 
an  office  of  St.  Barnardin  of  Siena  (May  20th)  w^ould 
be  posterior  to  his  canonization  in  1450,  or  if  with 
an  office  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (April  5th),  to  1455. 
The  absence  of  either  from  the  original  text  of  a 
Roman  Missal  would  prove  the  volume  to  have 
been  written  prior  to  those  years.  The  absence  of 
the  first  from  a  Franciscan  Missal  would  prove  it  to 
be  anterior  to  1450,  and  of  the  second  from  a 
Dominican  Missal  would  in  like  manner  prove  it  to 
be  anterior  to  1455. 

The  manuscript  and  early  printed  Missals  were 
volumes  of  considerable  size,  costly  and  not  very 
portable.     In  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  were 

*  That  is,  in  every  Roman  Missal.  The  Ambrosian 
and  Mozarabic  Missals,  and  those  of  a  few  religious 
orders  such  as  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans,  are 
exceptions. 
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many  chapels  in  which  Mass  was  only  said  on  Sun- 
days and  on  the  principal  festivals,  and  so  it  was 
found  convenient  to  have  smaller  volumes  contain- 
ing only  the  text  of  the  Masses  for  those  days.  To 
these  abridgments  the  name  of  "Missale  Speciale" 
was  given.  The  oldest  "Specialia"  were  written 
for  use  in  one  diocese  only,  and  they  contained  at 
least  the  service  for  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  of 
obligation,  i.e.,  all  those  days  on  which  people  were 
bound  to  assist  at  Mass;  generally  they  contained, 
in  addition,  the  service  for  festivals  of  second  rank, 
popularly  called  holy  days  of  devotion.  When 
printing  was  introduced,  it  was  soon  found  advan- 
tageous to  issue  Missals  for  use  in  two  or  more  dio- 
ceses, when  the  variations  in  the  services  were 
slight;  and  this  especially  was  the  case  with  the 
"Specialia,"  the  contents  of  which  were  the  por- 
tions of  the  Missal  least  subject  to  variation. 

The  contents  of  a  "Speciale"  were  about  half 
those  of  a  complete  Missal,  as  the  Masses  for  week- 
days and  minor  festivals  were  omitted.  The  Augs- 
burg Missal  of  1496  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of 
516  pages  of  2  columns  with  41  lines  of,  on  an 
average,  25  letters;  the  "Speciale''  of  1505,  of  208 
such  pages;  both  were  printed  by  Erard  Ratdolt. 
The  Wiirzburg  Missal  of  1493  has  748  pages  of  2 
columns  with  32  lines  of  20  letters,  about  957,440 
letters;  the  "Speciale"  of  1495,  498  pages  of  2 
columns  with  25  lines  of  20  letters,  about  498,000 
letters. 

All  but  one  of  the  "Specialia"  I  have  come  across, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  issued  at  Wiirzburg, 
Augsburg,  Strassburg,  Basel,  or  Bamberg,  and  all 
but  one  for  use  in  one  or  other  diocese,  or  for  sev- 
eral dioceses,  in  the  province  of  Mentz;  the  solitary 
exception  is  the  "Speciale"  of  Bamberg,  an  inde- 
pendent diocese.  One  "Speciale"  printed  in  1493, 
pretends  to  be  adapted  for  general  use — secundum 
communem  riium  omnium  ccdesiaruyn  et  diocesium — 
but  this  bold  claim  is  not  borne  out  by  the  contents; 
it  might  at  most  have  served  in  the  thirteen  dioceses 
of  the  province  of  Mentz. 

The  Missal  of  Mr.  Rosenthal  contains  far  less 
matter  than  any  of  the  nineteen  "Specialia"  above 
mentioned;  it  has  only  380  pages  of  18  long  lines  in 
large  type,  the  number  of  letters  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding 205,000,  less  than  half  the  number  in  any 
other  "Speciale."  The  only  Sunday  offices  it  con- 
tains are  those  for  Easter  and  Pentecost,  a  votive 
Mass  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  being  given  for  use 
on  other  Sundays;  besides  these,  the  three  Masses 
for  Christmas  Day  and  those  of  thirty-three  other 
festivals  of  the  first  and  second  class.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  correspond  with  any  diocesan  use;  not 


with  Augsburg,  for  though  entered  in  the  Register^ 
there  is  no  Mass  for  St.  Uiric's  Day;  not  with  Strass- 
burg, for  there  is  none  for  St.  Arbogastus;  not  with 
Basel,  nor  Con.stance,  nor  Wiirzburg,  as  there  is  no 
Mass  for  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saints  of  those 
dioceses. 

My  belief  is  that  the  volume  was  probably 
printed  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  or  Constance 
by  an  ignorant  craftsman,  who  made  use  of  an 
earlier  manuscript,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
would  not  or  could  not  obtain  the  help  of  a  priest  to 
supervise  the  text.  The  volume  abounds  with 
most  extraordinary  mistakes,  and,  were  it  not  that 
the  rubrics  of  the  Canon  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand,  I  should  have  doubted  it  ever  having 
been  used.  These  rubrics,  with  two  or  three  slight 
exceptions,  correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the 
Missal  of  Constance  of  1504,  but  differ  considerably 
from  those  in  the  earlier  edition,  which  shows  that 
this  "Speciale,"  if  ever  used,  was  used  in  that  dio- 
cese after  1504,  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the 
binding,  which  is  original,  appears  to  be  Swiss,  of 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  stamps.  Dr. 
A,  Schmidt  thinks ^that  a  certain  number  of  the 
punches  or  matrices  of  the  type  employed  in  the 
Psalter  of  1457  may  have  been  purloined  (more 
likely,  as  Mr.  Proctor  suggests,  some  of  the  actual 
type),  and  that  the  "Speciale"  was  produced  by 
means  of  casts  taken  from  these  in  sand  or  wax. 
The  examination  of  the  book  from  a  liturgical  point 
of  view  leads  me  to  agree  with  them  in  considering 
it  as  posterior  to  the  Psalter. 

— W.  H.  James  Weale  in  The  Library. 


The  Ideal  Book, 

The  ideal  book  or  book  beautiful  is  a  composite 
thing  made  up  of  many  parts  and  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  the  beauty  of  each  of  its  parts — its  liter- 
ary content,  its  material  or  materials,  its  writing 
or  printing,  its  illumination  or  illustration,  its  bind- 
ing and  decoration — of  each  of  its  parts  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  whole  which  collectively  they  consti- 
tute; or  it  may  be  made  beautiful  b}^  the  supreme 
beauty  of  one  or  more  of  its  parts,  all  the  other 
parts  subordinating  or  even  effacing  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  this  one  or  more,  and  each  in  turn  being 
capable  of  playing  this  supreme  part  and  each  in  its 
own  peculiar  and  characteristic  way.  On  the  other 
hand  each  contributory  craft  may  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  rest  and  of  the  whole  and  growing 
beautiful  beyond  all  bounds  ruin  for  its  own  the 
common  cause. — T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson. 
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Catalogue  of  Danton's  Library. 

No  part  of  the  very  scanty  evidence  we  possess  as 
to  Danton's  personal  life  and  habits  is  of  more  value 
than  the  following  list  of  his  books.  It  is  the  small 
and  carefully  chosen  bookcase  of  a  man  thoroughly 
conversant  with  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  with 
his  own  tongue.  He  buys  a  work  in  the  original 
almost  invariably,  and  collects,  in  a  set  of  less  than 
two  hundred  works,  classic  after  classic.  He  has 
read  his  Johnson  and  his  Pope;  he  knows  Adam 
Smith;  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  study  Blackstone. 
It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  every  book  he 
bought  was  his  own  choice.  There  were  only  a 
few  legal  summaries  at  the  old  home  at  Arcis,  and 
Danton  was  a  man  who  never  had  a  reputation  for 
learning  or  for  letters,  still  less  had  he  cause  to  buy 
a  single  volume  for  effect.  I  know  of  few  docu- 
ments more  touching  than  this  catalogue,  coming  to 
the  light  after  seventy  years  of  silence,  and  showing 
us  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  cut  off  suddenly  and 
passed  into  calumny.  He  had  read  familiarly  in 
their  own  tongues  Rabelais  and  Boccaccio  and 
Shakespeare, 

The  following  volumes  are  in  English: 

A  translation  of  Plutarch's  lyiyes 8  vols. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil 4  vols. 

Shakespeare 8  vols. 

Pope 6  vols. 

Sussini's  L,etters i  vol. 

The  Spectator 12  vols. 

Clarissa  Harlowe 8  vols. 

A   translation   of  Don   Quixote  (probably 

Smollett's) 4  vols. 

A  translation  of  Gil  Bias 4  vols. 

Essay  on  Punctuation i  vol. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  (in  folio) 2  vols. 

Blackstone i  vol. 

Life  of  Johnson 2  vols. 

Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (number 

of  vols,  given  as  23,  probably  2nd  and  3rd 

Robertson's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols. 

**  "  America 2  vols. 

Works  of  Dr.  Johnson 7  vols. 

The  following  are  in  Italian  (the  names  are  not 
all  given  in  Italian  by  the  lawyer,  and  I  follow  his 
version  for  the  sake  of  actuality.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  list  was  drawn  up  in  a  time 
when  the  public  functionaries  were  at  their  worst: 

Venuti:  History  of  Modern  Rome 2  vols. 

Guischardini:  History  of  Italy 4  vols. 

Fontanini:  Italian  Eloquence 3  vols. 

Denina's  Italian  Revolutions 2  vols. 

Caro's  translation  of  Virgil 2  vols. 


Boccaccio's    Decameron 2  vols. 

Ariosto 5  vols. 

Boiardi's  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso .  .  4  vols. 

Metastase 8  vols. 

Dalina 7  vols. 

Reichardet 3  vols. 

Davila:  History  of  the  French  Civil  Wars.  2  vols. 

Letters  on  Painting  and  Sculpture 5  vols. 

II  Morgante  de  Pulci,  i2mo 3  vols. 

The  remainder  (except  one  or  two  legal  books  and 
classics)  are  in  French: 

Metamorphoses  d'Ovide,  traduit  par  Banier, 

in  4to 4  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Rousseau,  4to 16  vols. 

Maison  Rustique,  4to 2  vols. 

Lucrece,  traduit  par  La  Grange,  8vo 2  vols. 

Amours  de  Daphnis  et  Chloe,   4to,   Paris, 

1745 I  voL 

CEuvres  de  Lucien,  traduit  de  grec,  8vo.  .  .  6  vols. 

"       de  Montesquieu,  8vo 5  vols. 

"       de  Montaigne,  8vo 3  vols. 

"       de  Malby,  8vo 13  vols. 

"       Completes  d'Helvetius,  8vo 4  vols. 

Philosophie  de  la  nature,  8vo 7  vols. 

Histoire  Philosophique,  de  I'Abbe  Raynal, 

8vo 10  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Boulanger,  8vo 5  vols. 

Caractiere  de  la  Bruyere,  8vo 3  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Brantome,  8vo 8  vols. 

"       de  Rabelais,  8vo 2  vols. 

Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  avec  les  figures  de 

Fessard,  8vo 6  vols. 

Contes  de  La  Fontaine,  avec  belles  figures, 

8vo 2  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Scarron,  8vo 7  vols. 

"       de  Piron,   8vo 7  vols. 

"       de  Voltaire,  i2mo 91  vols. 

Lettres  de  Sevigne,  i2mo 8  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Corneille,  i2mo 6  vols. 

•'       de  Racine,  i2mo 3  vols. 

"       de  Gresset,   i2mo 2  vols. 

"       de  Moliere,  i2mo 8  vols. 

"       de  Cr^billon,  i2mo 3  vols. 

"       de  Fieve  {sic),  i2mo 5  vols. 

"       de  Regnard,   i2mo 4.  vols. 

Traite  des  Delits,  i2mo i  vol. 

Le  Sceau  Enleve,  i2mo 3  vols. 

Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise i3cahiers 

Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  folio 5  vols. 

C6sar  de  Turpin,  4to 3  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Pasquier,  folio 2  vols. 

Histoire   de   France  de  Velly,  Villaret  et 

Gamier,  i2mo 30  vols. 
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Histoire  du  P.  H^nault,  8vo 25  vols. 

"        Ecclesiastique  de  Fleury,  4to. ...  25  vols. 

"        d'Angleterre  de  Rapin,  410 16  vols. 

Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,  4to 2  vols. 

Corpus  Doctorum,  4to i  vol, 

Dictionnaire  Historique,  8vo 8  vols. 

Abrege  de  I' Histoire  des  Vo3-aores,   8vo. .  .  23  vols. 
Dictionnaire  d' Histoire  Naturelle  de  Bo- 

mard,   8vo 15  vols. 

Virgile  de  Desfontaines,  Svo 4  vols. 

CEuvres  de  BuiFon,  i2mo,  figures 58  vols. 

Herodote  de  L,archer,  Svo 7  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Demosthenes  et  d'  Eschyle,  par 

Auger,  4to 4  vols. 

Histoire  Ancienne  de  Rollin,  i2mo 14  vols. 

Cours  d' Etudes  de  Condillac,    i2mo 16  vols. 

Histoire  Moderne,   i2mo 30  vols. 

"        du  Bas-Empire,  i2mo 22  vols. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  folio 2  vols. 

Encyclopedie  par  Ordrede  Matieres,  toutes 

les  livraisons  except^  la  derniere  (I.) 

The  whole  is  valued  at  just  over  ;^ioo  (2,600 
livres). 


*^Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience." 

The  record  sum  of  ^700  was  given  at  Sotheby's 
in  November  last  at  the  Fred  S.  Ellis  sale  for  Ed- 
ward Calvert's  special  original  copy  of  William 
Blake's  "Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience," 
1789  94.  The  book  consisted  of  fifty-four  leaves 
printed  upon  one  side  only,  each  plate  being  ex- 
quisitely colored  by  Blake  himself  in  an  unusually 
brilliant  manner.  The  titles  to  every  plate  are 
gilded,  and  gold  is  also  used  in  heightening  effects, 
with  wonderful  skill.  Each  plate  is  within  a  sunken 
mound  of  folio  size  and  the  whole  inclosed  in  two 
brown  morocco  box  cases  appropriately  lettered  in 
gold.  The  previous  highest  price  was  the  ^146 
that  was  paid  for  the  Beck  ford  copy. 

The  numbering  of  the  plates  is  continuous,  al- 
though the  two  parts  were  printed  in  different  years. 
The  figures  are  Blake's  own,  and  are  put  on  with  a 
fine  brush,  not  a  pen,  in  red.  A  feature  in  this  copy 
is  that  around  each  design  Blake  has  put  an  orna- 
mental border,  done  with  a  fine  brush.  Some  of 
the  borders  indicate  a  draped  hanging,  others  are 
entwined  branches  and  the  rest,  though  merely 
decorative,  aie  all  very  characteristic. 

Edward  Calvert,  who  once  owned  this  unique  and 
beautiful  volume,  was  an  attached  friend  of  Blake, 
and  this  copy  was  treasured  by  the  Calvert  family 
for  many  years  after  Blake  presented  it  to  his  ad- 
mirer. 


The  Ending  of  the  Play. 

Pinero,  in  his  new  play,  /'Iris,"  has  evidently 
done  something  big.  He  has  done  something  espe- 
cially big  in  not  being  afraid  of  his  denouement.  The 
play  moves  forward  to  this  ruthlessly  and  logically. 
It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  things  that  go  be- 
fore it — what  a  denouement  ought  to  be  and  what 
nine  out  of  ten  dramatists  and  novelists  are  afraid 
of  making  it.  In  reading  it,  it  sounded  oddly  like 
the  ending  of  "Louise,'  Charpen tier's  realistic 
modern  opera.  Both  terminate  with  the  heroine 
going  forth  weak,  alone  and  with  the  first  steps  al- 
ready taken,  into  the  night  of  the  great,  waiting 
city.  "Her  feet  go  down  to  death,"  as  the  preacher 
expresses  it,  with  his  Biblical  sonorousness  of 
phrase. 

Heretofore,  Pinero  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
are  afraid  of  their  denouement.  He  spoiled  his  best 
comedy,  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  by  this  timid- 
ity. It  held  his  hand  constantly,  and  made  its 
touch  uncertain.  He,  on  a  bigger  scale,  was  like 
the  people  who  write  stories  and  who  say  to  them- 
selves: "Well,  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  end;  but 
if  it  does  no  publisher  will  print  it.  So  we'll  have 
to  make  it  end  the  wrong  way."  And  go  on  to 
spoil  their  piece  of  work  and  find  their  pubHsher. 
Who  has  not  read  books  by  the  hundred  whose 
mystery  is  never  big  enough  for  the  preamble  that 
goes  before  it,  whose  tragedy  is  never  the  real,  dark 
tragedy  the  preceding  embroglio  made  us  expect? 
Now  and  then  some  one  is  brave  and  does  not  shy 
before  the  climax. 

Stevenson  did  this  in  "The  Wrecker."  Heaven 
knows,  the  mystery  did  not  disappoint,  there.  It 
is  one  of  the  bloodiest  things  in  modern  fiction. 
Hardy  walked  straight  on  to  this  VLdXwxTsX finale  in 
"Tessof  the  D'Ubervilles."  And  when  that  flag 
expands  from  the  jail  flag-pole,  one  realizes  the  end- 
ing of  the  drama  with  a  feeling  of  horror  that  is 
slightly  sickening  as  it  would  be  in  actual  life. 

But  the  mass  of  American  and  English  writers 
shun  the  truth  from  fear.  Some  of  them  are  afraid 
themselves  of  creating  a  too-gloomy  impression. 
Most  of  them,  however,  fear  the  middleman  and  the 
public.  The  former  says:  "What's  the  matter  with 
being  so  true  to  life?  What  we  want  is  to  produce 
the  thing  that  sells."  The  latter  says,  simply: 
"Amuse  us — don't  bother  about  being  truthful  or 
logical  or  artistic  or  any  of  those  dull  things.  En- 
tertain us."  The  public — our  Anglo-Saxon  public 
— is  a  soft-hearted  animal  and  doesn't  want  to  have 
its  feelings  harrowed.  Enough  dreary  things  hap- 
pen in  real  life  without  seeing  them  on  the  stage  or 
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reading  them,  one  often  hears  it  remarked.  And 
this  has  always  been  its  attitude.  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  re- 
belled against  the  ending  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
and  so  the  obliging  management  changed  it  and  had 
the  star-crossed  lovers  come  to  life  and  be  happily 
united.  This  was  the  version  Pepys  saw,  of  which 
he  said:  "It  is  a  play  of  itself — the  worst  that  I 
ever  heard."  Even  that  genial  lover  of  life  and  its 
pleasures  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  revised  tragedy. 

The  French  who  are  warmed  by  a  natural  gayety 
of  heart,  and  who  are  all  good  critics  where  the 
theatre  is  concerned,  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth  on 
the  far  side  of  the  footlights.  They  demand  it, 
and  they  have  made  their  dramatists  masters.  But 
then  the  French  are  a  nation  of  artists,  if  they  are 
nothing  else.  It  goes  through  all  classes.  One 
evening,  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  I  saw  a  butcher's 
boy  of  about  sixteen  standing  by  a  jeweler's  win- 
dow, apparently  looking  in.  I  went  to  look  in,  too. 
The  evening  was  dark;  the  window  brilliantly  lit. 
When  I  drew  up  beside  the  boy,  I  saw  that  he  was 
not  looking  at  the  display,  but  was  reading  a  small 
book,  and  so  standing  that  the  light  fell  on  it,  and 
that  from  the  street  he  appeared  to  be  merely  star- 
ing at  the  allurements  of  the  bijoutier.  He  was  a 
dirty,  ugly  boy,  in  a  stained  blouse,  and  with  the 
blunt,  knotty  hands  of  a  laborer.  But  the  book 
that  he  was  reading,  in  this  stolen  moment  of  leis- 
ure, was  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani." 

This  reading  butcher's  boy  will  see  and  read  so 
much  that  from  his  seat  in  the  gods  he  will  become 
a  serious,  exacting,  and  intelligent  critic.  He  gets 
to  know  human  nature  pretty  well  through  the  life 
of  the  streets,  which  he  sees  all  day  long,  and  he 
can  detect  the  false  note  in  the  modern  realistic 
drama  from  a  wide,  if  chaotic,  experience  of  every- 
day dramatic  things.  He  and  his  companions  up 
there  under  the  chandelier  would  never  have  toler- 
ated the  American  ending  of  "Zaza,"  which  Belasco 
had  to  do  over  to  suit  that  curious  Puritanism  of 
ours  which  doesn't  mind  what  Zaza  does  in  the  first 
three  acts,  if  she  only  will  get  respectable  in  the 
fourth.  The  French  ending  did  not  bother  itself 
about  her  morals.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
hopeless;  in  the  second  place,  they  were  not  the 
point  in  question.  Zaza  was  a  leopard,  who  never 
could  have  changed  her  spots,  and  it  was  folly  to 
expect  it.  The  one  tremendous  ^experience  of  her 
sordid  life  made  of  her  not,  the  regenerated  and 
gently  melancholy  lady  we  saw,  but  an  artist.  She 
found  her  compensation  for  that  volcanic  rending  of 


her  soul  not  in  a  life  of  refined  repentance,  but  in 
that  magic  word,  a  "career." 

Old  Dumas,  who  was  the  father  of  the  modern 
French  drama,  never  shied  before  his  finales;  in 
fact,  he  rather  reveled  in  having  them  the  most 
grewsome  and  appalling  that  could  grow  out  of  the 
preceding  situations.  All  he  demanded  was  the  ab- 
sence of  blood-spilling  upon  the  boards.  When 
killing  had  to  be  done,  he  had  it  done  outside. 
Somewhere  in  his  memoirs  there  is  an  account  of 
his  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  woman 
in  "Richard  Darlington."  Finally,  he  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  having  her  thrown  off  a  balcony.  The 
hero  carried  her  out,  shrieking;  then,  like  a  gentle- 
man, shut  the  shutters,  and  all  the  audience  heard 
was  a  despairing  wail  as  she  went  over.  The  end- 
ing of  "Anthonj'"  became  famous  for  its  terse  ef- 
fectiveness. "She  repelled  me,"  says  Anthony,  en- 
tering with  a  blood-stained  dagger,  "and  I  assassi- 
nated her."  And  the  curtain  fell  upon  this  unex- 
pected and  amazing  sentence. 

— Geraldine  Bonner,  in  The  Argonaut. 


A  Ballade  of  Ambition. 

Some  aim  to  write  scholastic  lore 

In  words  aglow  with  learning's  light; 
While  others  would  in  verse  outpour 

Their  happy  souls  so  clear  and  white. 
Some  would  achieve  Fame's  glorious  height 

By  breezy  screeds  of  babbling  brooks; 
But  as  for  me,  I'd  fain  indite 

One  of  the  Six  Best-Selling  Books. 

With  stirring  tales  of  sea  or  shore 

Some  would  the  Torch  of  Fame  ignite; 
Others  Parnassus-ward  would  soar 

On  Hymns  and  Odes  of  interest  slight. 
Some,  commendation  would  invite 

By  "Aids  to  Health"  or  "Hints  to  Cooks"; 
But  I  would  publish  if  I  might 

One  of  the  Six  Best-Selling  Books. 

'Tis  easy.     All  one  needs  is  Gore, 

A  Shipwreck  or  a  Frantic  Fight; 
Hints  of  fierce  oaths  the  villain  swore, 

Some  saws  and  aphorisms  trite. 
Although  these  elements  seem  quite 

Enough  for  certain  scribbling  crooks, 
I  reach  but  in  my  fancy's  flight 

One  of  the  Six  Best-Selling  Books. 

ENVOI. 

Oh,  Fame,  I  ask  not  gilding  bright. 

Nor  brave  editions  de  luxe; 
But  grant  that  some  day  I  may  write 

One  of  the  Six  Best-Selling  Books. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Bookman. 
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The  Literary  Regimen. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  young  beginner's  il- 
lusions, he  must  be  reminded  of  one  or  two  homely 
but  important  facts  bearing  upon  literary  produc- 
tion. Homely  as  they  are,  they  explain  much  that 
is  at  first  puzzling.  This  perplexing  question  of 
distinction:  the  quality  of  being  somehow  fresh — 
individual.  Really,  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that,  after  a  prolonged 
fast,  the  brain  works  in  a  feeble  manner,  the  cur- 
rent of  one's  thoughts  is  pallid  and  shallow,  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  attention  and  impossible  to  mo- 
bilize the  full  forces  of  the  mind.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  immediately  after  a  sound  meal  the  brain 
feels  massive,  but  static.  Tea  is  conducive  to  a 
gentle  flow  of  pleasing  thoughts,  and  anyone  who 
has  taken  Easton's  syrup  of  hypophosphiies  will 
recall  at  once  the  state  of  cerebral  erethism,  of  gen- 
eral mental  alacrity,  that  followed  on  a  dose. 
Again,  champagne  (followed,  perhaps,  by  a  soupcon 
of  whisky)  leads  to  a  mood  essentially  humorous 
and  playful;  while  about  three  dozen  oysters,  taken 
fasting,  will  in  most  cases  produce  a  profound  and 
even  ominous  melancholy.  One  might  enlarge 
further  upon  this  topic,  on  the  brutalizing  influence 
of  beer,  the  sedative  quality  of  lettuce,  the  stimu- 
lating consequences  of  curried  chicken;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  point  our  argument.  It  is  that 
such  facts  as  this  can  surely  indicate  only  one  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  the  entire  dependence  of  literary 
qualities  upon  the  diet  of  the  writer. 

I  may  remind  the  reader,  in  confirmation  of  this 
suggestion,  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  fact  about  Carlyle,  that  on  one  memorable 
occasion  he  threw  his  breakfast  out  of  the  window. 
Why  did  he  throw  his  breakfast  out  of  the  window? 
Surely  his  friends  have  cherished  the  story  out  of 
no  petty  love  of  depreciatory  detail?  There  are, 
however,  those  who  would  have  us  believe  it  was 
mere  childish  petulence  at  a  chilly  rasher  or  a  hard- 
boiled  Qgg.  Such  a  supposition  is  absurd.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  more  natural  than  an  outburst 
of  righteous  indignation  at  the  ruin  of  some  care- 
fully studied  climax  of  feeding?  The  thoughtful 
literary  beginner  who  is  not  altogether  submerged 
in  foolish  theories  of  inspiration  and  natural  genius 
will,  we  fancy,  see  pretty  clearly  that  I  am  develop- 
ing what  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  fundamental 
secret  of  literary  art. 

To  come  now  to  more  explicit  instructions.  It  is 
imperative,  if  you  wish  to  write  with  any  power  and 
freshness  at  all,  that  you  should  utterly  ruin  your 
digestion.     Any  literary   person  will   confirm  this 


statement.  At  any  cost  the  thing  must  be  done, 
even  if  you  have  to  live  on  German  sausage,  onions, 
and  cheese  to  do  it.  So  long  as  you  turn  all  your 
dietary  to  flesh  and  blood  you  will  get  no  literature 
out  of  it.  "We  learn  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in 
song."  This  is  why  men  who  live  at  home  with 
their  mothers,  or  have  their  elder  sisters  to  see  after 
them,  never,  by  any  chance,  however  great  their 
literary  ambition  may  be,  write  anything  but  minor 
poetry.  They  get  their  meals  at  regular  hours,  and 
done  to  a  turn,  and  that  plays  the  very  devil — if 
you  will  pardon  the  phrase — with  one's  imagina- 
tion. 

A  careful  study  of  the  records  of  literary  men  in 
the  past,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  living 
authors,  suggests  two  chief  ways  of  losing  one's  di- 
gestion and  engendering  literary  capacity.  You  go 
and  live  in  humble  lodgings — we  could  name  dozens 
of  prominent  men  who  have  fed  a  great  ambition  in 
this  way — or  you  marry  a  nice  girl  who  does  not 
understand  housekeeping.  The  former  is  the  more 
efficacious  method,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  nice  girl 
wants  to  come  and  sit  on  your  knee  all  day,  and 
that  is  a  great  impediment  to  literary  composition. 
Belonging  to  a  club — even  a  literary  club — where 
you  can  dine  is  absolute  ruin  to  the  literary  begin- 
ner. Many  a  bright  young  fellow,  who  has  pushed 
his  way,  or  who  has  been  pushed  by  indiscreet 
friends,  into  the  society  of  successful  literary  men, 
has  been  spoiled  by  this  fatal  error,  and  he  has  saved 
his  stomach  to  lose  his  reputation. 

Having  got  rid  of  your  digestion,  then,  the  com- 
mon condition  of  all  good  literature,  the  next  thing 
is  to  arrange  your  dietary  for  the  particular  literary 
effect  you  desire.  And  here  we  may  point  out  the 
secrecy  observed  in  such  matters  by  literary  men. 
Stevenson  fled  to  Samoa  to  hide  his  extremely 
elaborate  methods,  and  to  keep  his  kitchen  servants 
out  of  the  reach  of  bribery.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  though  fairly  communicative  to  the  young 
aspirant,  dropped  no  hints  of  the  plain,  pure,  and 
wholesome  menu  he  followed.  Sala  professed  to 
eat  everything,  but  that  was  probably  his  badinage; 
possibly  he  had  one  staple,  and  took  the  rest  as 
condiment.  Then  what  did  Shakespeare  live  on? 
Bacon?  And  Mr.  Barrie,  though  he  has  written  a 
delightful  book  about  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  full  of 
suggestion  to  the  young  humorist,  lets  out  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  his  meat  and  drink.  His 
hints  about  pipes  are  very  extensively  followed,  and 
nowadays  every  ambitious  young  Pressman  smokes 
in  public  at  least  one  well-burned  briar  with  an  ec- 
centric stem — even  at  some  personal  inconvenience. 
But  this  jealous  reticence  on   the  part  of  successful 
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men — you  notice  they  never  let  even  the  inter- 
viewer see  their  kitchens  or  the  debris  of  a  meal — 
necessarily  throws  one  back  upon  rumor  and  hy- 
pothesis in  this  matter.  Mr,  Andrew  Lang,  for  in- 
stance, is  popularly  associated  with  salmon,  but 
that  is  probably  a  willful  delusion.  Excessive  sal- 
mon, far  from  engendering  geniality,  will  be  found 
in  practice  a  vague  and  melancholy  diet,  tending 
more  towards  the  magnificent  despondency  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Haggard  feed  entirely  on  raw 
meat.  Indeed,  for  lurid  and  somewhat  pessimistic 
narrative,  there  is  nothing  like  the  ordinary  currant- 
bun,  eaten  new  and  in  quantity,  A  light,  humor- 
ous style  is  best  attained  by  soda-water  and  dry 
biscuits,  following  cafe  noir.  The  soda-water  may 
be  either  Scotch  or  Irish,  as  the  taste  inclines.  For 
a  florid,  tawdry  style  the  beginner  must  take  noth- 
ing but  boiled  water,  stewed  vegetables,  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  movements  against  vivisection,  opium,  . 
alcohol,  tobacco,  sarcophagy,  and  the  male  sex. 

For  contributions  to  the  leading  reviews  boiled 
pork  and  cabbage  may  be  eaten,  with  bottled  beer, 
followed  by  apple-dumpling.  This  effectually  sup- 
presses any  tendency  to  facetiousness,  or  what  re- 
spectable English  people  call  double  entendre,  and 
brings  you  e7i  rapport  with  the  serious  people  who 
read  these  publications.  So  soon  as  you  begin  to 
feel  wakeful  and  restless,  discontinue  writing.  For 
what  is  known  as  the  fin-de-siecle  type  of  publica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  one  should  limit  oneself  to 
an  Aerated  Bread  shop  for  a  week  or  so,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  tea  in  a  literary  house- 
hold. All  people  fed  mainly  on  scones  become 
clever.  And  this  regimen,  with  an  occasional  de- 
bauch upon  macaroons,  chocolate,  and  cheap  cham- 
pagne, and  brisk  daily  walks  from  Oxford  Circus, 
through  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Green 
Park  to  Westminster  and  back,  should  result  in  an 
animated  Society  satire. 

It  is  not  known  what  Mr,  Kipling  takes  to  make 
him  so  peculiar.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  know. 
Possibly  it  is  something  he  picked  up  in  the  jungle 
— berries  or  something.  A  friend  who  made  a  few 
tentative  experiments  to  this  end  turned  out  nothing 
beyond  a  will,  and  that  he  dictated  and  left  incom- 
plete. (It  was  scarcely  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
will,  being  blasphemous,  and  mentioning  no  prop- 
erty except  his  inside.)  For  short  stories  of  the  de- 
tective type,  strong  cold  tea  and  hard  biscuits  are 
fruitful  eating,  while  for  a  social  science  novel,  one 
should  take  an  abundance  of  boiled  rice  and  toast- 
and-water. 

However,  these  remarks  are  mainly  by  way  of 


suggestion.  Every  writer  in  the  end,  so  soon  as  his 
digestion  is  destroyed,  must  ascertain  for  himself 
the  peculiar  diet  that  suits  him  best — that  i?,  which 
disagrees  with  him  the  most.  If  everything  else 
fail,  he  might  try  some  chemical  food.  "Jabber's 
Food  for  Authors,"  by-the-bye,  well  advertised, 
and  with  portraits  of  literary  men  in  their  drawing- 
rooms,  "Fed  entirely  on  Jabber's  Food,"  with 
medical  certificates  of  its  unwholesomeness,  and 
favorable  and  expurgated  reviews  of  works  written 
on  it,  ought  to  be  a  brilliant  success  among  literary 
aspirants.  A  small  but  sufficient  quantity  of  arse- 
nic might  with  advantage  be  mixed  in. 

— H.  G.  Wells,  in  New  Illustrated  Magazine, 


The  End  of  a  Humorist. 

What  a  grim  jest  it  is  that  Robert  H.  Newell, 
famous  forty  years  ago  as  the  great  joker  "Orpheus 
C.  Kerr,"  should  have  for  obituary,  not  the  glad- 
some reminescences  of  his  fun  -making,  but  the  sordid 
story  of  his  "ruin"  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  He 
died  poor,  old,  forgotten  and  all  his  jests  ignored. 
The  only  thing  really  remembered  of  him  is  that  he 
was  one  of  a  long  line  of  lovers  of  a  beautiful 
light-o'-love,  whose  conquests  extended  from  John 
C.  Heenan,  the  prize-fighter,  to  Victor  Hugo;  a 
woman  who  rode  in  semi  nudity  on  the  stage  as 
Mazeppa  and  published  a  book  of  poems  called 
"Infelice''  that  contained  at  least  one  genuine  gem 
of  lament.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  was  one  of  a  once 
mighty  tribe  of  humorists.  He  ranked  for  a  while 
with  John  Phoenix,  Philander  Doesticks,  Petroleum 
V,  Nasby  and  Josh  Billings,  They  have  all  van- 
ished in  the  void  and  their  laughter  has  fallen  on 
silence.  They  had  their  happy  hour  and  they 
shared  it  with  the  world.  Their  books  are  now 
utterly  unreadable.  The  world  does  not  long  re- 
member its  fun-makers.  It  loves  longer  those  who 
make  it  weep.  It  cares  more  for  Newell's  bitter  ex- 
perience, as  the  husband  of  the  Menken,  than  for  all 
his  happy  hits  at  his  contemporaries.  The  poet  was 
right  who  intimated  that  "Grief  is  a  fixed  star  and 
Joy  a  vane  that  veers,''  and  the  fact  that  a  man 
loved  a  woman,  even  an  unw  rthy  woman,  and  loved 
her  unhappily,  will  be  counted  to  him  for  more  than 
that  he  made  a  world  laugh  at  his  wit  or  wonder  at 
his  wisdom. — St.  Louis  Mirror. 


Peter  Cunningham  was  telling  one  evening  where 
he  had  been  dining  and  what  he  got;  "We  had  a 
thing  I  never  saw  before — a  soup  made  of  calves' 
tails. "  "  Extremes  meet, ' '  was  the  remark  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold,  at  that  time  the  prince  of  wits  in  En- 
gland. 
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The  Literary  Characteristics  of  a  Prolific 

Author. 

It  is  only  twenty  years  since  President  Roosevelt 
left  college,  and  sixteen  years  of  that  time  have  been 
spent  in  active  public  service,  yet  his  taste  for  let- 
•  ters  and  energy  have  led  him  to  improve  his  oppor- 
tunities to  such  extent  that  a  score  of  volumes  have 
come  from  his  pen.  Of  these  books,  a  half-dozen 
are  serious  works  in  history  and  biography,  three 
are  descriptions  of  hunting  experiences  and  ranch 
life,  and  the  remainder  are  essays  on  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  embodying  the  results  of  application 
and  research,  and  of  permanent  value.  A  review  of 
his  writings  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times ^  in  which  the  critic  remarked: 

"Had  he  done  nothing  but  write  his  fascinating 
hunting-books — and  lived  through  the  experiences 
they  relate  in  so  simple  and  winning  style — he  would 
probably  be  more  widely  known  in  other  lands  than 
any  other  American  save  one  or  two.  Had  he  not  ob- 
scured his  reputation  as  a  historian  by  his  industry  in 
making  history,  he  would  have  a  distinct  place  in  the 
circle  of  American  writers  in  that  field.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  if  his  life  had  been  less  full  and 
active,  his  literary  work  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
had  less  value,  and  the  value  would  have  been  less 
peculiar. " 

In  the  New  York  Sun  for  September  22d,  a 
bibliography  of  President  Roosevelt  appeared,  sur- 
prising to  most  readers  for  its  length  and  range. 
It  says: 

"His  first  publication  was  an  historical  work.  It 
appeared  when  he  had  been  only  a  year  out  of  college. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1880,  and  'The 
Naval  War  of  1812:  or.  The  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy  During  the  Last  War  with  Great  Britain,'  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  published  in  this  city  in 
1882.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  next  work,  published  three  years 
later,  was  entitled  'Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman: 
Sketches  of  Sport  on  the  Northern  Cattle  Plains,  To- 
gether with  Personal  Experiences  of  Life  on  a  Cattle 
Ranch.'  It  was  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost,  R.  Swain 
Gififord,  J.  C.  Beard,  Fannie  E.  Gifibrd,  and  Henry 
Sandham,  and  was  published  in  1885  by  the  Putnams  in 
the  'Medora  Edition,'  quarto,  limited  to  five  hundred 
copies  and  sold  by  subscription  at  fifteen  dollars.  .  .  . 

"In  1887  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  the  'Life  of  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,' and  in  the  following  year  'Gouverneur 
Morris,'  both  duodecimo  volumes,  published  in  the 
American  Statesman  Series  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  at  Boston.  In  the  same  year  another  duodecimo 
volume  by  him  was  published  by  the  Putnams  under 
the  title,  'Essays  on  Practical  Politics.'  It  was  in  the 
series,  'Questions  of  the  Day.'      His  most  importaut 


work  appearing  that  year  (1888),  however,  was  'Ranch 
Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,'  a  folio  volume  published 
by  the  Century  Company  and  illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington.  .  .  . 

"The  Century  Company  published  a  new  popular 
edition  of  this  work  in  1896,  an  octavo  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pages  in  cloth  covers.  " 

In  the  following  year  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
work  which  has  been  called  perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  substantial  literary  achievement,  the  "Win- 
ning of  the  West,"  were  issued: 

"It  was  brought  out  by  the  Putnams.  The  whole 
work  is  in  five  volumes,  octavo,  with  maps.  The 
third  volume  came  out  in  1894.  Its  sub- title  is  'The 
Founding  of  the  Trans-AUeghany  Commonwealths," 
and  it  deals  with  the  period  from  1784  to  1790  ...  In 
the  fourth  volume,  issued  in  1896,  he  was  still  engaged 
with  this  phase  of  American  development.  The  volume 
is  'Louisiana  and  the  Northwest,  1791  to  1807.' 

"In  1891  Mr.  Roosevelt  published  his  'New  York' in 
the  Historic  Towns  Series  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 
A  new  edition  with  a  postscript  was  published  in  1895. 
The  work  is  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pages,  duodecimo.  .  .  . 

"  'The  Wilderness  Hunter:  An  Account  of  the  Big 
Game  of  the  United  States,  and  Its  Chase  with  Horse, 
Hound,  and  Rifle, '  was  published  by  the  Putnams  in 
1893  in  an  octavo  volume  in  cloth  covers.  This  book 
is  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  Carter  Beard,  Henry 
Sandham,  and  Frederic  Remington,  and  many  of  the 
illustrations  are  not  ideal  drawings,  but  studies  of  ani- 
mals which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  killed. 

His  studies  of  sport  with  the  rifle  had  led  him  into 
a  field  particularly  attractive,  and  the  public  showed 
a  hearty  appreciation: 

"In  1893  also  came 'American  Big  Game  Hunting: 
The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club."  lu  this 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  G.  B.  Grinnell  collaborated  in  the 
editing.  The  book  was  published  by  the  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Company.  It  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  pages,  and  is  devoted  to 
big-game  hunting  in  this  country  and  to  questions  of 
forest  reservation,  diflferent  papers  having  been  con- 
tributed by  various  members  of  the  club.  An  appen- 
dix gives  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  American 
big-game  hunting,  a  list  of  forest  reservations,  and  the 
constitution,  by-laws,  and  list  of  members  of  the  club. 

"  'Hunting  in  Many  Lands,'  also  a  part  of  the  book 
of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  in  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt again  collaborated  with  Mr.  Grinnell,  was  pub- 
lished in  1895  by  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing 
Company  and  in  1897  still  another  volume  of  this  club 
book  appeared,  from  the  same  editorial  hands,  entitled 
'Trail  and  Camp  Fire.' 

"Also,  in  1897,  Mr.  Roosevelt  published,  through 
the  Putnams,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  four  pages  in  cloth  covers,  eutitled  'American 
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Ideals;  and  Other  Essays,  Social  and  Political.'  Its 
contents  are  'American  Ideals,'  'True  Americanism.' 
•The  Manly  Virtues  and  Practical  Politics,'  'The  Col- 
lege Graduate  and  Public  Life,'  'Phases  of  State  Legis- 
lation,' 'Machine  Politics  in  New  York  City,'  'Six 
Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform, '  'Administering  the  New 
York  Police  Force, '  'The  Vice-Presidency  and  the  Cam- 
paign of  1896,'  'How  Not  to  Help  Our  Poorer  Brother,' 
'The  Monroe  Doctrine,'  'Washington's  Forgotten 
Maxim,'  'National  Life  and  Character,'  'Social  Evolu- 
tion,' and  'The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay.' 

"Two  5'ears  before  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  had  pre- 
pared a  volume  of  'Hero  Tales  from  American  History, ' 
which  the  Century  Company  published." 

History  which  the  President  himself  had  a  share 
in  making,  next  engaged  his  attention: 

"In  1899  the  Scribners  issued  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
'The  Rough  Riders,' which  told  the  tale  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  army  in  Eastern  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish  war,  particularly  the  part  plaj'ed  by  the 
famous  regiment  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  organized  and 
commanded,  first  as  lieutenant-colonel  under  Leonard 
Wood,  now  governor-general  of  Cuba,  and  afterward  as 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  .  .  . 

"Another  work  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  classed  with  'The 
Winning  of  the  West'  as  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
of  his  literary  life,  also  came  out  last  year.  This  was 
the  biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  attracted 
especial  attention  as  coming  to  the  public  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  John  Morley's  'Cromwell.'  It  was  pub- 
lished bj'  the  Century  Company,  and  the  coincident  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  biographies  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  their  respective  merits. 

"Another  production  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  year 
was  'The  Strenuous  Life, '  which  is,  probably,  the  latest 
of  his  writings  (in  book-form).  The  origin  of  the  title 
is  to  be  found  in  the  author's  frequent  use  of  that  par- 
ticular phrase  in  many  of  his  speeches. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  first  man  of  letters  since 
Jefferson  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  but 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  something  more  than  a 
student  and  writer  is  significant  when  his  books  are 
considered.  The  Times  review,  already  quoted,  says 
in  this  connection: 

"In  his  histories  and  biographies,  Roosevelt  the 
writer  is  most  successful  when  Roosevelt  the  man  is 
most  completely  enlisted,  and  when  his  subject  is  ol 
the  sort  to  which  his  multiform  activities  have  been 
most  closely  related.  They  are  best,  certainly  they 
are  most  interesting,  where  they  are  the  unconscious 
representation  of  the  author's  mind  and  character.  He 
misses,  for  instance,  some  of  the  most  significant 
phases  of  the  curious  and  ^original  nature  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  one  of  the  strongest,  most  penetrating, 
and  most  strangely  limited  minds  in  our  early  or  later 


history,  but  he  grasps  firmlj'  and  renders  clearly  the 
working  of  the  essential  forces  that  went  to  the  'Win- 
ning of  the  West.  *  These  he  feels;  be  has  been  in  act- 
ive alliance  and  co-operation  with  them,  and  has  had 
to  wrestle  with  them.  Pie  has  known  in  personal  in- 
timacy the  survivors  and  present  representatives  of  the 
victors  in  that  mighty  struggle,  and  the  men  who  are 
developing  what  their  ancestors  or  forerunners  won. 
His  sympathies  are  intense,  and  so  is  his  imagination, 
but  they  are  also  somewhat  limited,  and  his  estimate 
of  men  and  events,  when  his  sjnipathies  are  not  awak- 
ened or  his  imagination  kindled,  is  sometimes  defective 
and  even  unjust." 

"His  essays,"  continues  the  critic,  "are  models  in 
their  kind,  and  their  kind  is  an  extremely  diflScult 
and  risky  one.  They  are  direct  in  narrative,  clear 
and  succinct  in  description,  well  weighed  and  con- 
vincing in  their  judgments,  moderate  in  temper,  and 
simply  indispensable  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
study  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  They  re- 
veal directly,  as  the  histories  and  biographies  reveal 
indirectly,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  writer." 


Hardy's  First  Book. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  tells  the  history  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  first  novel.  The  book  has  never 
been  published,  and,  Mr.  Gosse  adds,  will  never  see 
the  light.  "The  name  of  it  was  'The  Poor  Man  and 
the  Lady,'  and  it  was  full  of  the  revolutionary  and 
anti-social  extravagances  which  are  native  to  the 
unripeness  of  a  youth  of  genius.  It  happened  by  a 
strange  and  interesting  coincidence  that  the  'reader* 
for  the  publisher  to  whom  this  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted happened  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Meredith.  He  saw  the  rough  power  in  the  book 
and  he  recommended  it  for  publication.  But  he 
also  sent  for  the  young  man  and  with  great  courtesy 
and  friendliness  urged  him  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  adopt,  on  his  first  introduction 
to  the  public,  a  gentler  guise.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Hardy  asked  leave  to  suppress  'The  Poor  Man 
and  the  Lady'  and  retired  to  write  'Desperate  Reme- 
dies.'" 


Culture. 
Culture  is  the  feeling  of  the  induced  current — the 
thrill  of  the  lives  of  the  dead — the  charging  the 
nerves  of  the  body  and  powers  of  the  spirit  with  the 
genius  that  has  walked  the  earth  before  us.  In  the 
borrowed  glories  of  the  great  for  one  swift  and  pass- 
ing page  we  walk  before  heaven  with  them,  breathe 
the  long  breath  of  the  centuries  with  them,  know 
the  joy  of  the  gods  and  live. 

— Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
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Privately  Illustrated  Books. 

By  Daniel  M.  Tredwell. 

(See   editor's  note,  head  of  first  chapter,  "Privately   Illus- 
trated Books — A  Plea  for  Bibliomania,"  page  257, 
The  Book-Lover  No.  3,  Spring,  1900. ) 

No  parade  of  ceremony  is  necessary  in  introduc- 
ing the  collection  of  privately  illustrated  books  be- 
longing to  Henry  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume.  It  is  known  to  possess  the 
highest  merit.  The  first  work  from  this  collection 
presented  for  our  consideration  is  a  matchless  copy 
of  Walton's  "Complete  Angler."  It  is  not  strange 
that  Mr.  Cox  should  have  been  captivated  by  the 
amiable  kindly  nature  which  breathes  through  every 
page  of  this  book,  "its  communion  with  nature,  in- 
haling her  freshest  influences  and  partaking  insensi- 
bly of  her  unaffected  graces,"  by  the  genial  spirit  of 
contentment  and  repose  which  it  inspires,  and  by 
its  simplicity  of  style,  so  agreeable  to  the  man  of 
culture.  Mr.  Cox  read  ihe  gentle  "Izaak,"  and,  .se- 
duced by  the  brilliant  example  of  the  illustrated  first 
quarto  edition  of  "Bagster,''  by  Symond  Higgs, 
with  three  hundred  proof-prints  and  drawings,  and 
bound  by  the  peerless  Gosden,  caught  the  malady 
and  has  sinned. 

He  has  extended  the  two  original  imperial  octavo 
volumes  to  seven  by  the  insertion  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  .sixty-five  portraits,  views  and  original 
water-colors.  The  title-pages  of  these  marvelous 
books  are  original  water-colors,  executed  from  de- 
.signs  by  Darley.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  the 
secret  of  its  owner.  We  can  only  say  it  i?  a  lux- 
ury the  indulgence  in  which  nothing  short  of  a 
golden  Chersonesus  or  the  yield  of  an  Eldorado 
can  survive. 

The  illustrations  are  divided  as  follows:  There 
are  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  portraits,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  views,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three full-page  original  water-color  drawings, 
forty-nine  pen-and  ink  sketches,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  fish  subjects,  colored  and  plain,  and  three 
Turner's  "Liber  Studiorum."  These  volumes  are 
bound  by  Stikeman  &  Co.  in  sea-green  crushed 
levant,  with  crimson  silk  fly-leaves,  crimson  double, 
with  emblematical  tooling.  We  do  not  know 
which  most  to  admire,  the  out-  or  inside  of  these 
volumes. 

The  next  book  is  "Don  Quixote"  of  Louis  Viar- 
dot,  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore, 
extended  to  four  volumes  by  the  addition  of  several 
hundred  choice  engravings,  including  an  India- 
proof  set  of  the  series  of  Robert  Smirke,  with  du- 
plicate .set  of  artist  proofs  with   the  vignettes;  the 


series  of  Charles  Coypel;  the  celebrated  series  of 
Henry  Aiken;  a  series  by  Eugene  Lami,  artist 
proofs,  with  duplicate  impressions;  and  bound  by 
Chambolle  Duru  in  full  russet  levant,  crushed  and 
polished,  1863. 

"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  one 
volume,  extended  to  two  by  the  addition  of  four 
hundred  and  six  portraits  and  views.  This  work 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cox  at  the  John  Allan  sale, 
and  has  been  by  him  greatly  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  many  rare  mezzotint  portraits,  besides  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Allan.  It  contains  a  portrait  of 
Byron  when  a  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  It  is 
bound  in  crimson  crushed  levant,  blue  watered-silk 
inside,  by  Stikeman  &  Co. 

"Horace  Walpole  and  his  World.' '     This  work  is 
especially  adapted  for  fine  illustrating,  of  which  Mr. 
Cox  has  availed  himself   to  make  this  one  of  his 
grandest   achievements.     Horace    Walpole    was   a 
man  of   highly   polished  tastes,  and  the  inheritor 
of  a  name  the  most  popular  in  Europe.     His  early 
associates   were   not   only   noblemen,    but  literary 
noblemen;  and  he  was  petulantly  ambitious  to  bear 
the  title  of  author,  when  he  saw  Lyttleton,  Chester- 
field  and   other   peers  proud  of   wearing  the  blue 
riband  of   literature.     But  he  was  no  genius,  and 
his  characters  are   not   always  to  be   relied  upon. 
This  work,  originally  in  one  volume,   has  been  in- 
laid by  Trent  to  folio,  and  extended  to  four  volumes 
by  the  insertion  of  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
illustrations,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  others.     There  are  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  portraits  in  the  work,  of  v.'hich 
one  hundred  and  eighty  are  full-page  mezzotints, 
several    of  Nell   Gwyune,    Peg   Woffington,    Mrs. 
Abington,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Oldfield 
and    many  others;  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
views,    plain    and    colored,    twenty-s'x    full-page 
water-color  drawings  by  Major  Cronin  and  eleven 
autograph  letters  of  Walpole  and  others;  bound  by 
Stikeman  &  Co.  in  crimson  crushed  levant,  inside 
panels  of  green  watered-silk  and  leaves  of  the  same 
material.     We  dismiss  these  volumes,  conscious  that 
no  amount  of  verbal  sketching  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  their  magnificence. 

"A  Pilgrimage  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  one 
volume,  extended  to  folio  and  illustrated  by  one 
hundred  and  eight  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  includ- 
ing the  rare  old  mezzotint  by  Simon;  al.so  mezzo- 
tints of  Garrick,  Dr.  Arne,  Mrs.  Yates,  Siddons, 
Kemble,  Kean,  King  and  others;  bound  by  Alfred 
Matthews. 

"Vicar  of  Wakefield,'"  Goldsmith;  extra-illus- 
trated by  twelve  rare  portraits  of  Goldsmith  and 
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one  hundred  and  three  other  portraits,  including 
Rowlandson's  colored  series,  the  Westall,  the  Stoth- 
ard,  and  the  French  series. 

Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  prebendary  of  Durham 
Cathedral;  "Anecdotes,  Observations  and  Char- 
acters of  Books  and  Men" — the  privately  printed 
edition,  extended  from  one  to  three  volumes,  folio, 
by  the  insertion  of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty 
portraits  and  views,  including  forty  different  por- 
traits of  Pope,  in  proof  and  engraver's  proof  ; 
bound  by  Riviere,  in  full  crimson  grosgrained  le- 
vant. 

Mr.  Cox  has  also  illustrated  a  large-paper  copy 
of  the  "Letters  of  Madame  de  S6vigne,''  who, 
according  to  Lamartine,  was  the  representative 
woman  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  letters 
rank  as  models  in  the  world  of  epistolary  litera- 
ture to-day.  This  work  is  extended  to  fourteen 
volumes  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  extra  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  proofs,  many  in  three  stages,  elegantly 
bound  in  crimson  levant  by  Bertrand,  London,  and 
ornamented  in  mosaic  outside. 

And  now  we  have  "CEuvres  de  Nicolas  Boileau- 
Despr^aux,"  the  friend  and  companion  of  Racine 
and  La  Fontaine,  illustrated  by  the  following  emi- 
nent engravers:  of  Edelinck  there  are  twenty-four 
examples;  of  Lubin,  nineteen;  Van  Schuppen, 
eleven;  Nanteuil,  twenty-three;  Picart,  eight ; 
Drevet,  six;  De  Launay,  six;  Ficquet,  three; 
Massard,  two;  Masson,  two;  Audouin,  Tunon- 
neau,  Dien,  Beauvalet,  Beza,  Giffart,  Gunst, 
Audran,  Thomassin,  Vermeulen,  Bander,  Drouet, 
and  many  others ;  also,  original  drawings  by 
Marrilier,  Picart,  etc.,  done  expressly  for  the  work, 
with  etchings  from  the  same;  also,  six  series  of 
sepia  and  India-ink  drawings;  bound  by  Chambolle 
Duru. 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  John  Bunyan,  extra- 
illustrated  by  eleven  portraits  of  Bunyan,  a  large 
proof  on  India  paper  by  Sharp,  and  the  Cruikshank 
etching  of  "Vanity  Fair"  ;  also,  the  Stothard  and 
Westall  and  the  French  series;  bound  by  Alfred 
Matthews,  in  russet  levant. 

"Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,"  by  Mrs.  Bray,  ex- 
tended from  one  volume,  quarto,  to  three  volumes, 
folio,  by  the  addition  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
engravings;  bound  by  Tout. 

"David  Copperfield,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  one 
volume,  octavo,  original  edition,  illustrated  by  fif- 
teen original  water-color  drawings.  The  original 
drawings  and  water-colors  in  the  last  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  of  Dickens  were  all  by  Kyd.  "Bleak 
House,"  illustrated  by  fifteen  original  drawings. 
"Little   Dorrit,"   illustrated  by  fifteen   water-color 


drawings.  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  illustrated  by 
wentyfour  character  prints  inserted,  and  eighteen 
original  water-color  drawings.  "Pickwick  Papers," 
extended  to  two  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  two 
hundred  and  five  illustrations,  and  twenty-four 
original  water-color  drawings.  "Dombey  and  Son," 
illustrated  by  twelve  original  prints  by  "Phiz,"  and 
eighteen  original  water-color  drawings.  "Great 
Expectations,"  three  volumes,  original  edition,  with 
twelve  inserted  water-colors;  also,  an  additional 
volume,  containing  the  !four  series  of  Pailthorpe 
plates,  all  early  impressions.  "The  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,"  by  John  Forster,  three  volumes,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  illustrations  added,  mostly  proofs, 
including  thirteen  portraits  of  Dickens.  All  the 
above  works  of  Dickens  were  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf 
in  various  styles. 

"Mary  Stuart,"  by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  one 
volume,  inlaid  to  folio  by  George  Trent,  and  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  steel-plate  prints,  many  full-page; 
also,  one  volume  uniform  (making  three  volumes), 
containing  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  portraits 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  bound  in  full  olive  levant 
by  Stikeman.  Here  is  also  James  Boswell's  literary 
leviathan,  "Sam  Johnson,"  one  volume  extended  to 
six,  with  over  one  thousand  prints  added;  also, 
Knight's  "London,"  six  volumes,  octavo,  with  six 
hundred  prints  added. 

This  substantially  completes  the  list  of  Mr.  Cox's 
privately  illustrated  books.  Some  Americana  has 
been  slighted,  as  "New  York  City  During  the  Revo- 
lution"; "Indian  Sketches,"  by  John  Treat  Irving; 
"Edward  Everett  Memorial,"  and  others. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  above  is 
an  incomparable  collection  of  books,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  are  illustrated  with  a  discreet 
moderation,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  was 
probably  never  equaled.  There  are  methods  which 
are  an  excess  of  ornamentation  in  unique  book- 
making,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  exists  here; 
everything  is  in  good  taste,  and  the  decorations  are 
without  consideration  of  cost.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  a  fine  book, — maybe  a  large  paper,  privately 
printed,  and  a  rare  edition, — by  building  up  or  ex- 
tending the  leaves  to  take  in  large  prints,  to  which 
we  demur.  Better  to  have  the  prints  left  out  alto- 
gether than  to  utterly  destroy  an  elegant  book  be- 
yond identification,  first,  in  overdressing  it,  and 
then  burdening  it  with  prints  never  intended  for  any 
book.  Infinitely  more  charming  is  a  small  book — 
at  largest  a  royal  octavo — discreetly  illustrated  with 
a  few  prints  which  gracefully  become  it,  than  a 
plethora   of  illustrations  coerced  into  the  service. 
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We  are  familiar  with  all  the  arguments  urged  in  be- 
half of  the  custom  of  extending  the  text  of  a  fine 
book,  and,  in  the  expression  of  our  judgment,  may, 
like  Goethe,  "promise  to  be  honest,  but  impartiality 
is  impossible";  for  none,  nor  all,  of  the  reasons  can 
justify,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  breaking  up  of 
a  beautiful  book,  already  celebrated,  and  sacrificing 
its  individuality  to  the  convenience  of  at  best  a  few 
—  and  frequently  a  few  quite  ordinary — prints. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  our  demurrer,  or  the  remon- 
strance of  our  feeble  pen,  men  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture will  continue  to  build  up  their  books  whenever 
it  pleases  their  caprice;  for — 

"  'Tis  a  weakness  of  the  wise 

To  choose  the  volume  by  the  size, 
And,  in  its  pond'rousness,  to  prize 

Dear  copies  printed  on  large  paper." 

Nor  must  we,  in  this  synopsis,  omit  to  mention 
a  most  estimable  gentleman  and  friend — Hon. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  now  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  He 
introduced  some  new  features  in  book-illustrating. 
Mr.  Jones  is  the  author  of  many  learned  works  on 
archaeology,  ethnology,  and  kindred  sciences: 
"Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia";  "Indian  Re- 
mains in  Southern  Georgia";  "Ancient  Tumuli  on 
the  Savannah  River";  "Ancient  Tumuli  in  Georgia"; 
"Aboriginal  Structures  in  Georgia";  "Antiquities  of 
Southern  Indians,"  and  many  other  works.  Among 
his  illustrated  books  is  the  "Siege  of  Savannah,  in 
1779,"  translated  from  the  original  journal  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Carson  Brevoort.  This  book  he 
has  illustrated  at  a  cost  of  $600;  also  the  "Siege  of 
Savannah,  in  i864";  also  the  "Life  of  Tomo-Chi- 
Chi,"  a  Georgia  chief  who  visited  Europe  in  1734, 
with  Governor  Oglethorpe.  The  last  has  many 
illustrations,  including  a  portrait  of  the  chief,  taken 
in  Europe,  and  rescues  from  oblivion  the  memory 
of  a  noble,  generous,  and  true  man.  "We  search 
in  vain,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "for  a  single  instance  of 
duplicity,  a  doubtful  word,  a  breach  of  faith,  a  crimi- 
nal indulgence,  or  a  manifestation  of  hypocrisy,  and 
whose  sentiments  at  times  were  not  unworthy  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato."  From  this  we  pass  to  the  "An- 
tiquities of  Southern  Indians";  this  book  has  many 
drawings  and  sketches.  Also  we  note  the  "Rulers 
and  Governors  of  Georgia,"  from  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
mont  to  the  present  time,  with  portraits,  autographs, 
prints,  and  maps  relating  to  Georgia;  also  "Life  of 
Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall."  The.se  are  all  his  own 
works.  He  has  likewise  illustrated  Colonel  Ban- 
nastre  Tarleton's  "Campaign,"  a  work  minute  in 
the  detail  of  military  operations  in  both  Carolinas 


and  part  of  Virginia  up  to  the  surrender  of  Corn - 
wallis  in  1781;  William  Johnson's  "Life  Sketches 
of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene";  "Life  of 
Casimir  Pulaski,"  etc.,  etc.  Among  these  collec- 
tions we  would  refer  to  his  autographs  and  portraits 
of  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
Georgia,  and  of  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Georgia;  autographs  and  portraits  of  the  Delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  "Rulers 
and  Governors  of  Georgia";  the  "Georgia  Port- 
folio," in  two  volumes;  autograph  letters  and  por- 
traits of  the  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States;  autographs 
and  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
autograph  letters  and  portraits  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States;  autograph 
letters  and  portraits  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  two  volumes,  and  Members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  1775-89.  Volume  I. 
of  this  series  contains  a  second  and  complete  set  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  * 
Of  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  there 
is  full  representation,  either  by  autograph  letter  or 
document  signed,  with  the  exception  of  some  twelve 
names.  This  series,  like  the  others  alluded  to,  is 
inlaid  on  Whatman  paper,  is  accompanied  by  en- 
graved portraits,  views,  etc.,  wherever  practicable, 
and  is  bound  in  five  volumes,  crushed  levant. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  his 
productions,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  a 
work  based  upon  the  roster  of  the  Confederate 
army,  consisting  of  autographs,  original  letters, 
original  army  orders,  commissions,  instruments  re- 
lating to  the  State,  portraits,  prints,  maps  and  plans 
of  battles,  all  of  which  he  has  extended  to  folio,  in 
twelve  thick  volumes — inlaying  done  by  Toedte- 
berg,  Trent,  and  Lawrence.  This  is  a  wonderful 
series;  it  embraces  autograph  letters  and  portraits 
of  all  heads  of  departments  and  chief  clerks.  Presi- 
dent and  military  family.  Governors  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Senators,  Members  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  commissioners,  agents,  full  generals, 
lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  brigadier-gen- 
erals,  military  maps,   surveys,    returns,   etc.     Mr. 


*  Colonel  Jones  has  two  full  sets  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration;  in  one  there  are  fortj-'uine  full  letters 
signed,  the  rest  a.  d.  s. ;  in  the  other  set  he  has  thirty- 
six  full  letters  signed,  made  up  of  cut  signatures,  and 
a.  d.  s.  Of  the  Signers  of  the  Coustitution  he  has  a 
full  set,  a.  1.  s. 
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Jones  has  illustrated  over  one  hundred  volumes, 
produced  seven  or  eight  scientific,  historical,  and 
biographical  works,  and  has  delivered  lectures — 
all  while  living  in  Brooklyn,  from  1865  to  1879. 
During  the  same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Ward,  Jones,  and  Whitehead,  of  New  York. 
We  must  here  again  call  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous results  from  the  labor  of  one  man,  and  it  does 
seem  to  us,  from  abundant  example,  that,  with  a 
proper  regard  for  physical  health,  attention  to  exer- 
cise, proper  assimilation  of  food,  it  is  difficult  to  put 
more  mental  work  upon  a  man  than  he  can  bear. 
It  is  worry  and  fret  which  kills — indigestion  con- 
sumes the  brain  and  clogs  up  the  avenues  of  thought 
more  than  work.  Parallels  to  this  irresistible  en- 
ergy are  not  merely  demonstrable,  but  are  demon- 
strated in  the  men  who  have  moved  the  world — as 
Mahomet,  Luther,  Knox,  Calvin,  Franklin,  Paine, 
and  Lincoln.  Caesar  wrote  his  essay  on  Latin  rhet- 
oric while  crossing  the  Alps;  Macaulay  wrote  his 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  in  the  War  Office;  Glad- 
stone wrote  his  "Juventus  Mundi"  during  an  un- 
paralleled political  struggle;  and  our  own  Horace 
Greeley  produced  the  "Great  American  Conflict," 
a  work  of  as  much  correct  thought  as  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press,  during  the  busiest  part 
of  a  marvelously  busy  life.*  And  even  among  re- 
cent French  statesmen,  with  whom  politics  is  ever 
an  exacting  profession,  we  find  men  whose  great- 
ness consists  rather  in  what  they  accomplished  in 
overtime  than  in  the  business  of  their  lives,  as  De 
Tocqueville,  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Lamartine;  even 
Napoleon  IIL  earned  a  seat  in  the  Academy  by  his 
"I/ife  of  Caesar."  The  point  here  intended  to  be 
made  clear  is  that  to  a  disciplined  and  thoroughly 
equipped  mind  overwork  is  scarcely^possible  while 
the  rhythm  of  the  mental  constitution  is  preserved, 
and  "that  the  hollowest  of  all  dogmas  is  the  dogma 
of  ease  and  comfort."  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  said 
if  the  private  asylums  of  the  country  were  searched 
for  the  victims  of  overwork,  they  would  nearly  all 
be  found  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  worry,  or  the 
degeneracy  which   results  from   lack  of  purpose  in 


*  The  most  portentous  example  of  literary  fecundity 
on  record  is,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Lope  de  Vega.  He  thought  nothing  of  writ- 
ing a  play  in  a  couple  of  dajs,  a  light  farce  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  furnished  the 
stage  of  Spain  with  upward  of  two  thousand  dramas. 
The  most  voluminous  writer  of  modern  times  was  cer- 
tainlj'  Robert  Southej'.  His  aggregated  works  were 
one  hundred  and  nine  volumes,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  essays.  After  Sou  they  comes  Voltaire,  then 
gir  Walter  Scott. 


life  and  steady  employment.  The  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  cra7}t  also  slays  its  thousands,  because  un- 
developed, inelastic  intellects  are  burdened  and 
strained  beyond  their  capacity,  as  we  pack  a 
satchel  with  the  articles  on  top  which  are  likely  to 
be  first  wanted.  Those  who  bewail  their  infliction 
most  loudly  are  weak  of  mind  or  torpid  of  brain.* 

There  could  be  a  volume  filled  with  interesting 
material  selected  from  the  extra-illustrated  vol- 
umes in  the  library  of  William  L.  Andrews,  New 
York.  Their  intrinsic  value  consists  in  being  the 
depositories  of  historical  matter  in  manuscript,  au- 
tographs, portraits,  and  prints.  In  many  respects 
it  is  the  rarest  collection  in  the  city;  much  of  it  is 
now  absolutely  unique,  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  disci- 
ple of  John  Allan,  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
inspiration  in  book-illustrating.  He  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  books,  and,  besides  those  falling  under  the 
inquisition  of  this  monograph,  has  a  large  library 
of  rare  and  valuable  works. 

The  bulk  of  his  private  illustrating  has  been 
works  on  American  history,  and  especially  local 
history  of  New  York.  A  beautifully  illustrated 
copy  of  Dr.  Francis's  "Old  New  York"  in  four 
volumes,  is  the  product  of  the  early  stages  of  this 
passion.  It  is  illustrated  by  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  prints,  w^ater  colors,  and  autographs.  There  are 
many  rare  prints,  and  some  in  proof  states;  Bourne 
and  Peabody's  views  on  India  paper,  and  prints 
from  the  New  York  Magazine;  also  a  portrait  of 
Brockholst  Livingston,  probably  unique,  besides 
many  others.  All  the  title-pages  are  in  water- 
color,  by  Abram  Hosier,  as  are  also  a  great  number 


*  When  we  observe  the  grace  of  diction  and  smooth 
running  lines  of  some  writers,  their  lucid  and  logical 
methods,  we  lose  all  confidence  in  our  stammering 
efforts  to  make  ourselves  intelligible,  and  the  various 
editions  through  which  our  efforts  have  to  pass — the 
literarj'  reformations,  the  pen-scratchings,  the  crumpled 
manuscript,  the  waste-basket,  and  the  chimney — have 
absorbed  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  literary  life. 
But  then  Plato  modeled  and  remodeled  the  first  sentence 
of  his  "Republic"  nine  times  before  he  was  satisfied 
with  it;  Isocrates  was  ten  years  on  his  "Panegyric"; 
Waller  assures  us  that  he  spent  a  whole  summer  over 
a  couplet;  Gibbon  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall"  over  three  times  entirelj^,  which  oc- 
cupied him  twenty  5-ears.  "You  will  read  this  in  a 
few  hours,"  said  Montesquieu,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"but  the  labor  expended  upon  it  has  whitened  my 
hair."  Locke  was  eighteen  years  over  his  "Essay"; 
Pascal's  diligence  was  proverbial;  Polignac's  "Anti- 
Lucretius"  was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  incessant 
revision;  Thuc3'dides  was  twenty  5'ears  on  his  great 
work;  and  Diodorus  was  thirty  years  on  his  history. 
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of  the  drawings  and  sketches.     There  is  another 
copy  of  the  same  work  in  this  collection,  containing 
two  hundred  prints,  including  a  portrait  of  Thomas 
Cooper,   engraved  by  Edwin,  a  beautiful  print  of 
exceeding  rarity.     Fitz- Greene  Halleck's  "Poems," 
in    royal    octavo,    is    also    among    his    p/ivately 
illustrated  works,  with  the  text  inlaid  by  Trent; 
it  has  eighty  prints  and  autographs  inserted,*    Also 
Mrs.  Lamb's  "History  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
with  three  hundred  ;and  eighty-four  prints  added 
(many  of  the  rarest  and  of  great  historical  signifi- 
cance),   colonial   and   revolutionary    portraits    and 
views;    also    "Knickerbocker's    History    of    New 
York,"   large  paper,  with  illuminated  title-page  and 
tail-pieces  by  Hosier,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  prints,  comprising  the  rare  set  of  Leslie  and 
Newton   on   India   paper,  a    number   of    Hinton's 
views  on  Japan  paper,  and  some  rare  prints,  includ- 
ing the  Warum,  Austin  and  Lawrence  views  from 
Ogilby,  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  crimson  morocco, 
outside  and  inside  tooling,  by  Matthews.     Another 
copy  of  the  same  work,  containing  views  of  "Ye 
governor's  house  and  ye  church  and  ye  fort  at  Niew 
Amsterdam,"     also    view    of    east  side   of    Broad 
street,    corner    Exchange    Place,    1780.      W.    A. 
Duer's   "New   York   During  the   Century,"  about 
one  hundred  portraits  and  views  added,  also  auto- 
graphs; a  fine  specimen  of  Pawson  and  Nicholson's 
binding.     "The  Park  and  Its  Vicinity,"  Dawson, 
with   twenty-six   prints   inserted,    many    of   them 
specially  fine  and  rare;  a  southwest  view  of  Fort 
George  with    the  city  of  New   York;  the  portrait 
of  Washington  by  Ed.  Savage,   portrait  of   Henry 
Rutger  by  C.  C.  Wright,  portrait  of  Lafayette  from 
the  French  series  of  Revolutionary  portraits.    "The 
Cambridge  of   1776";    and  the   "Diary  of  Dorothy 
Dudley,"   edited  for  the  Ladies'    Centennial  Com- 
mittee by   A.  G.,  twelve   prints  inserted,  including 
five  of  Harvard  College,  from  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine, rare  print  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  portrait 
of   General  Green   in  India  ink,    drawn  by  A.  J. 
Davis,  view  of  State  House,  Philadelphia,  curious 
old  portraits  of  John  Adams  and  John    Hancock. 
Another  copy  of  the  same  with  thirty-six  prints  in- 
serted, among  which  are  some  rare  examples  from 
t\x^  Massachusetts  Magazine,  the  Bridge  over  Charles 
River,  College  at  Cambridge,  View  of  Faneuil  Hall, 
Baptist    Meeting-house,    Providence,    portrait     of 

*  Mr.  Andrews  published  an  edition  of  seventy  copies 
only  of  Halleck's  poem  "Fanny."  The  poem  is  illus- 
trated by  notes  bearing  the  date  of  1866.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful specimen  of  book-making.  The  drawings  for 
this  work  were  made  by  Mr.  Abram  Hosier  of  New 
York. 


Franklin,  Court-house  in  Salem,  Bridge  over 
Mystic  River,  Castle  William,  Boston  Harbor  and 
many  others;  bound  in  blue  morocco  by  Stikeman. 
Another  interesting  historical  work  is  William  L. 
Stone's  "Memoirs  of  Gen.  Reidesel,"  two  volumes, 
thirty-six  prints  inserted,  with  Bartlett  and  Hinton's 
views,  proof  and  rare  portraits  of  Lady  and  Colonel 
Ackland.  Edward  Everett's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton," the  entire  text  inlaid,  one  hundred  prints 
inserted,  some  of  the  very  rarest  of  Washington  in- 
cluded. A  very  remarkable  title-page  in  mosaic, 
by  Trent. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  many  other  illustrated  books 
on  American  history  which  he  pleases  to  denomi- 
nate "Minor  Works,"  as  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,"  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
prints  and  autographs  added;  Irving's  "Sketch 
Book,"  one  hundred  prints,  including  Leslie  and 
Newton's  set,  also  Westall  and  Cruikshank;  this 
is  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  vellum  by  Matthews. 
Of  the  foreign  literature  we  have,  first,  "Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,"  by  Mrs.  Bray,  text  inlaid,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prints  and  two  water  colors  by 
Stothard  inserted.  The  "Story  of  Nell  Gwynne," 
fifty-eight  prints  inserted.  This  volume  is  bound 
in  crimson  levant,  elaborately  tooled  by  Mr.  Glea- 
son,  who  was  twenty-five  years  with  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  this  was  his  last  work.  Walton's  "Angler," 
Major,  large  paper,  two  volumes,  with  fifty- four 
prints  inserted.  Another  copy,  illustrated  entirely 
by  proof-prints,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Newton 
Fielding,  and  two  by  Jean  Baptiste  Descamps; 
bound  by  Pengold.  "Annals  of  the  English 
Stage,''  Dr.  Doran,  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
prints  inserted,  many  in  proof  state.  Supplemen- 
tary volume  of  India-proof  impressions  from  illus- 
trations to  Bell's  Theatre. 

"Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  He  Lived  In,"* 
large  paper,  fifty-three  prints,  with  a.  d.  s.  and 
the  rare  portrait  of  Pepys  by  White,  equestrian 
portrait  of  James  II.  by  Merlin,  and  many  other 
portraits,  proofs  before  letters. 


*  Samuel  Pepys  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  in 
high  estimation  among  the  literati;  he  has  some  pre- 
tension to  notice  as  a  man  of  letters,  having  written  a 
romance  and  at  least  two  songs.  The  former  he  pru- 
dently burned,  though  not  without  some  regret,  doubt- 
ing that  he  could  not  do  it  so  well  over  again  if  he 
should  try.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  got  beyond 
the  false  taste  of  his  times,  as  he  extols  "Volpone*' 
and  the  "Silent  Woman"  as  the  best  plays  he  ever  saw 
and  accounts  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  the  most 
insipid  and  ridiculous.  "Othello"  he  sets  down  as  a 
mean  thing. 
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Mr.  Andrews  has  illustrated  Samuel  Pepys's  im- 
mutable "Diary"  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  prints,  some  engraved  by 
White,  Faithorne,  Hollar  and  others,  also  Wood- 
burn  mezzotints  in  proof  before  letters.  It  is 
strange  that  a  work  like  Pepys's  "Diary"  should  have 
attracted  so  little  attention  from  book  illustrators, 
for  no  book  ever  written  is  so  prolific  of  illustration, 
and  no  work  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  history,  social  customs,  and  manners  prevailing 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  this  gossipy  book.  * 
Pepys  first  became  known  to  the  world  as  a  diarist 
in  1825,  and  Jeremy  Collier  speaks  of  him  as  "a 
philosopher  of  the  severest  morality."  One  thing 
is  pretty  certain,  he  has  gained  a  celebrity  entirely 
without  intention  on  his  part. 

The  escape  of  Pepy's  portrait,  painted  by  Hales, 
from  oblivion  is  a  curious  commentary  on  how 
things  are  lost  to  the  world.  He  refers  to  sittings 
had  for  this  portrait  in  his  "Diary,"  February  15,! 
March  3,  15,  17,  24,  30,  and  again  April  11,  1666, 
March  29,  30,  July  19,  1668.  Some  years  after- 
ward this  portrait  was  exposed  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  under  the  description  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  sale  simply  as  the  portrait  of  a  musician.   Pepys 


*  Pepys,  in  his  "Diary,"  makes  reference  to  a  cele- 
brated old  book-worm  whom  he  knew,  bj'  the  name  of 
Richard  Smith,  of  Little  Moorfields.  "He  was,"  says 
Pepj's,  "a  person  infinitely  curious  and  inquisitive 
after  books,  and  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him  that 
fell  within  the  compass  of  his  learning — desiring  to  be 
master  of  no  more  than  he  knew  how  to  use.  "  From 
other  sources  we  find  that  this  Smiih  had  collected  a 
great  mass  of  historical  works,  and  that  he  was  also  a 
collector  of  MSS.  He  died  in  1675.  After  the  decease 
of  this  worthy  old  bibliomaniac,  it  was  proposed  to 
buy  his  library  by  public  subscription,  but  eventually 
it  fell  into  tfae  hands  of  the  bookseller  Chiswell,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  who  printed  a  catalogue  of  the 
books,  and  sold  them  at  auction  in  1&82.  The  prices 
some  of  the  Caxtons  fetched  would  make  a  modern  Cax- 
tonian  sigh:  Caxton 's  "Chronicle  of  England,"  35. 
6d.;  "Mirrour  of  the  World,' "  55.;  "History  of  Jason," 
5^.  id.;  "Recueilles  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,"  3jr.; 
"Book  of  Good  Manners,"  25.;  "Game  of  Chesse,"  135.; 
"Vitus  Patrum,"  8j.;  "Godfrey  Bulloigne,"  185.; 
"Translation  of  Virgil's  ^neids,"  3J-.;  "Pilgrimage  01 
the  Soul,"  "Chastening  God's  Children,"  "Rule  of  St. 
Benet,"5J.;  "Translation  of  Cato,''4^.;  "Translation 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Toure,"  55.  This  sale  catalogue, 
with  prices  annexed,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  books,  so  insignificant  two  hundred  years  ago, 
would  fetch  a  moderate  fortune  to-day. 

f  See  "Diary"  of  this  and  following  dates. 


is  represented  in  the  picture  in  a  gown  which  be 
hired  for  the  occasion  of  having  his  picture  taken, 
with  a  piece  of  music  in  his  hand,  on  which  are  the 
words  "Salamante  Roxalana,  Beauty  retire  thou." 
Had  it  been  sold  under  its  catalogued  title,  it  would 
probably  have  been  lost  altogether;  but,  fortunately, 
Peter  Cunningham,  who  was  learned  in  literary 
and  picture  lore,  saw  it,  recognized  it,  and  pur- 
chased it  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  thus  it  w-as  re- 
deemed from  oblivion.  The  picture  is  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  This  portrait  has  been 
etched  in  octavo,  and,  although  scarce,  is  not  ex- 
tremely rare.  Of  course  the  one  engraved  from 
Lely's  picture  everybody  knows,  and  the  one  by 
Kneller.     There  is  another  by  Nanteuil. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  illustrated  "Memoirs  of  Saint 
Simon,"  three  volumes,  one  hundred  prints;  also 
"Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,"  three  volumes, 
one  hundred  prints;  "Horace  Walpole  and  His 
World,"  fifty  charming  proof-prints.  There  are 
about  eighty  other  illustrated  works,  or  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  in  this  collection,  not  specified  for 
want  of  time. 

This  ends  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections 
of  illustrated  books  in  New  York.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  days  of  John  Allan.  Mr.  Andrews 
permits  us  to  give  his  kindliest  assurances  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  if  they  have  any  interest 
in  the  subject,  that  he  shall  illustrate  no  more 
books;  to  which  we  may  append  our  firm  conviction 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  passion 
in  Mr.  Andrews,  and  we  think,  notwithstanding 
his  determination,  that  the  old  adage  holds  good  in 
his,  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  men  who  commence 
to  extra-illustrate  books  never  cease  in  life.  There 
is  a  beginning  to  such  work,  but  no  ending. 


A  Thackeray  Anachronism. 

By  the  way,  a  friend  calls  my  attention  to  what 
he  calls  "the  beastly  anachronism"  of  Thackeray 
in  making  Jim  Crawley  pull  stroke  in  the  Boniface 
boat  in  18 15  before  racing  began.  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  should  not  have  found  this  anachronism  out 
for  myself,  but  here  is  the  passage: 

I  sa}',  why  not  send  Jim  over  to  Brighton  to  see  if  he 
can  do  anything  with  the  old  lady.  He's  very  near  get- 
ting his  degree,  you  know.  He's  only  been  plucked  twice 
— so  was  I — but  he's  had  the  advantages  of  Oxford 
and  a  university  education.  He  knows  some  of  the 
best  chaps  there.  He  pulls  stroke  in  the  Boniface 
boat. 

—  The  Tatler. 
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which  realized  X23,397,  what  treasure 
we  could  lay  up!  But,  fortunately,  it 
is  impossible  thus  to  play  pranks  with 
time  and  place,  so  that  we  must  be 
content  to  take  a  glance  at  the  past  of 
book-collecting  and  to  note  a  few  of 
its  present  aspects. 

Wealthy  collectors  only  can  now 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  important 
examples  from  the  earliest  printing 
presses;  and  as  these  books  gradually 
but  surely  find  their  way  into  public 
museums  or  into  private  hands,  whence 
they  are  not  likely  again  to  come  into 
the  market,  their  value  must  of  n-^ces- 
sity  tend  to  increase.  Whether  cr  not 
we  attribute  it  to  Gutenberg,  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  first  complete  book 
executed  with  movable  types  is  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
finished  certainly  before  August  15,  1456.  The 
fragment  of  this  work  which  we  reproduce  appears 
Does  book-collecting  pay?  It  is  impossible  to  in  "The  Book,"  published  by  Messrs.  Grevel,  to 
give  a  general  reply  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  whom,  too,  we  are  indebted  for  our  other  illustra- 
the  negative.  A  thousand  factors  are  operative:  tions.  The  Ashburnham  copy,  on  vellum,  sold  for 
the  judgment,  taste,  instinct  of  the  man;  the  period  £4,000  in  1897,  was  procured  by  Perkins  in  1825 
during  which  he  forms  his  library;  the  vogue  cur-  for  X504.  An  even  more  noteworthy  advance  has 
rent  when  it  is  dispersed,  and  so  on.  If  every  col-  taken  place  in  the  Latin  Psalter,  printed  by  Fust 
lector  had  the  acumen  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  and  Schoeffer  in  1469,  the  second  book  bearing  a 
late  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  then  our  question  might     date.     In  1825  the  Sykes  copy  was  valued  at  130 


AN   EXAMPI.E   OF    CAXTON  S    CRAFTSMANSHIP,     BEING   EIGHT     LINES     FROM 
THE  FIRST    EDITION    OF    THE    "CANTERBURY    TALES." 
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be  answered  with  a  resounding  "Yes"  from  the 
housetops.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Earl  bought  the  Stowe  collection  of  MSS. 
for  ,£8, 000,  in  1883  it  was  sold  to  the  British 
Museum   for    £45,000;  a    portion    of    the   Barrois 


guineas;  whereas  in  1884,  at  the  Syston  Park  sale 
it  made  £4,950,  the  largest  sum  so  far  paid  at  auc- 
tion in  this  country  for  a  printed  book.  We  illus- 
trate a  portion  of  a  page,  but  the  initial  letter  suffers 
much  from  not  being  in  colors.     Even  within  the 


MSS.  recently  fetched  £33,000  at  auction,  against      past  half-century  judicious  purchases  of  works  such 


£6,000  paid  for  the  whole  assemblage  about  fifty 
years  ago;  in  fine,  for  the  magnificent  library  of 
printed  books  and  MSS.,  acquired  for  something 
like  £60,000,  no  less  than  about  £220,000  has  been 
realized.  The  successors  ot  tew  if  any  bibliophiles 
have  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest;  but,  then,  the  late 
Earl  was  a  most  astute  buyer,  ever  placing  in  the 
scales  a  given  volume  or  collection  against  the 
amount  of  gold  demanded  for  it.  Nearly  a  century 
has  passed  since  bibliomania  was  supposed  to  be  at 
its  height.  Dibdin  and  many  others  thought  the 
disease  culminated  in  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe's  library  in  1812,  when  Christopher  Valdar- 
fer's  "Decameron,"  printed  in  Venice,  1471,  brought 
£2,260,  and  the  first  collected  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  £100.  Yet,  if  we  could  turn  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  and,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, be  in  the  Pall  Mall  sale-room  to  bear  away 
some  of  the  10,120  lots  of  the  Roxburghe  library, 


as  these  have  issued  in  enormous  profits.  Lord 
Ashburnham  used  to  relate  how  one  morning  in 
Pall  Mall  he  bought  for  £600  the  Gutenberg  Bible 
on  paper,  and  the  Fust  and  Schoeffer  Bible  of  1462, 
the  first  with  a  date;  how,  well  content  with  their 
bargain,  Payne  and  Foss  threw  in  the  "Biblia 
Pauperum,"  a  rare  block-book,  as  a  make-weight. 
The  £5,000  realized  for  these  three  monumental 
works  yields  something  much  more  than  compound 
interest  for  the  period.  According  to  Scott,  a 
similar  interest  attaches  to  the  famous  copy  of 
Boccaccio  in  the  Roxburghe  library.  The  second 
Duke  is  said  to  have  been  dining  with  Lord  Oxford 
and  Lord  Sunderland  when  conver.satiou  turned  on 
i\\Q.  cditio  prhiceps  of  the  "Decameron,''  "so  rare 
that  its  very  existence  was  doubted  of."  The  Duke 
recalled  that  the  book  had  been  offered  to  him  for 
£100.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  he  laid  it  before 
his  friends.     Not  till  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  had 
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quietly  added  "ten"  to  Lord  Spencer's  "two  thou-  serablage  in  the  British  Museum.     The  Ashburn- 

sand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  did  Evans's  ham  example,  said  to  be  the  Roxburghe  completed, 

hammer   fall,   when   this   volume   was   put   up    in  made  £385  four  years  ago. 

18 1 2.  To  Englishmen  one  name  stands  above  all  others 

Had  an  astute  bibliophile  chanced  to  take  shelter  in  the  annals  of  printing.     Of  course  it  is  that  of 

in  a  Gainsborough  cottage  any  time  between   1800  William  Caxton,   who  set  up  the  first  press  in  this 

and  1844,  and  when  there  to  glance  at  the  pile  of  country  "in  thabbey  of  westmestre  by  london"  in 

books  doubtless  stowed  away  in  some  odd  corner,  1477.     Caxton   occupied    a  tenement,    long    since 

he  would  have  come  out  the  happier.     lyincolnshire  swept  away,  called  the  Red- Pale  in  the  Almonry, 


is  proverbially  a 
sleepy  county;  till 
quite  a  recent  date 
the  local  newspa- 
per, filled  with 
agricultural  news, 
events  of  national 
importance  being 
summarized  in  half 
a  dozen  lines,  was 
practically  the  only 
reading  even  of  the 
so-called  educated 
classes.  No  won- 
der that  many  old 
books  were  thrown 
out  of  Thonock 
Hall  towards  the 
end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  all 
those  without  cov- 
ers being  piled  in 
the  garden.  A  gar- 
dener with  an  in- 
terest in  heraldry 
was  allowed  to  take 
his  choice  from  this 
heap,  and,  among 
other  volumes,  he 
bore  away  the  now 
celebrated  "  Boke 
of  St.  Albans," 
known  as  Dame 
Juliana  Berners's, 
printed  in  i486.  This  valuable  tome  remained  in 
the  gardener's  cottage  till  the  summer  of  1844,  when 
it  was  sold  with  others,  to  the  weight  of  9  lbs.,  for 
gd.  to  a  pedlar — it  must  be  remembered  that  waste 
paper  was  then  worth  at  least  30s.  a  hundredweight. 
The  pedlar  passed  his  bargain  on  to  a  Gainsborough 
chemist  at  a  profit  of  2s.  3d.     Thereafter  it  went 
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FROM  THE   MAZARIN   BIBLE. 


the  word  "abbey" 
being  used  in  a  less 
restricted     sense 
than  now.  Save  for 
a  slight  set-back  in 
the  first  quarter  of 
the    last     century, 
books  by  our  earli- 
est    printer     have 
been  steadily  rising 
in  value  for  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  In  1 496  the 
churchwardens    of 
St.    Margaret's, 
Westminster,    pos- 
sessed fifteen  copies 
of    "The    Golden 
Legend,"      be- 
queathed by    Cax- 
ton.     For   one   of 
these   6s.   8d.    was 
realized;  for  a  sec- 
ond,   in    1500,    5s. 
In    1697,    at     Dr. 
Francis    Barnard's 
sale,    no  less   than 
twenty- two      Cax- 
tons  were  sold  for 
a   total   of  but  £4 
13s.    This  set,  now 
worth   many  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  in- 
cluded the  famous 
"History  of   Troye,"  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English   language,    3s.;  and   the  "King   Arthur," 
2S.    lod., — copies  of  which,  at  the  Earl  of  Jerse>'s 
salein  18S5, brought  respectively  .£1,820 and  £(,950. 
At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  wish  that  a  seven- 
teenth century  ancestor  had  handed  down  a  few  3s. 
Caxtous  for  one's  benefit.     Apart,   however,  from 


through  various  hands,  each  time  at  an  increased  the  improbability  of  their  having  remained  so  long 

price,  until  finally  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gren-  in  the  possession  of  one  family,  the  investment,  as 

ville  bought  it  for  70  or  80  guineas.     This  "Boke  such,    would  have  been  a  poor  one.     The  sum  of 

of  St.  Albans"  is  now  part  of  the  Grenville  as-  3s.,  put  out  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  about 
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the  date  in  question,  would  to-day  amount,  not  to 
<£i.950.  but  to  sr>methin^  like  £3,200.  In  estimat- 
ing the  profits  of  a  book-collector,  this  question  of 
interest  is  seldom  taken  into  account.  The  highest 
sum  ever  paid  for  a  Caxton  at  auction  is  £2,100 — 
this  in  1897  for  the  Ashburnham  copy  of  "The 
Hoole  Lyf  of  Jason,"  one  of  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  Westminster  Press,  the  identical  book  having 
realized  £S7  at  the  Richard  Heber  sale,  1834.  A 
single  leaf  printed  by  Caxton  is  now  worth  £4  or 
£5.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  on  July 
30th  the  Ryall  Book — a  late  and  relatively  uninter- 
esting Caxton — should  have  made  £1,550,  an  ad- 


Dibdin.  When  in  1818  the  Grenville  example 
realized  116  guineas,  the  famous  bibliographer 
affirmed  that  this  was  "the  highest  price  ever  given 
or  likely  to  be  given,  for  the  volume."  In  1864  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  paid  682  guineas  for  George 
Daniel's  First  Folio;  in  1899  a  beautiful  example, 
with  valuable  contemporary  notes,  fetched  £1.700; 
and  on  July  i6th  la5t  a  copy,  worth  perhaps  £250 
less  than  that  which  occurred  twelve  months  be- 
fore, was  bought  for  £1,720  by  Mr.  Quaritch. 
Comment  is  superfluous.  The  later  folio  editions, 
in  particular  the  third  with  the  1663  title-page, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  I^on- 


_^«fynr-^ 


ttute  eiultmms  tnmtuo, 
tmexmi'fnpitt  iRoihif- 


Xultate  m= 
ftiinOnotrf 
ofttetniti 


pffllterio  Derc 


from  the  Latin  Psalter  which  fetched  £4950  at  the  Syston  Park  sale  In  1884. 


vance  of  nearly  £1,500  since  the  last  perfect  copy 
was  sold  in  1829.  To  represent  Caxton's  crafts- 
manship we  reproduce  eight  lines  from  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,''  c.  1478,  printed 
in  the  type  known  as  No.  2.  The  Saunders  example 
of  this  book  fetched  £1,880. 

All  Shakespeare  issues  have  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds  since  1800.  In  Beloe's  "Anecdotes," 
1807,  the  writer  says  that  he  recalls  the  sale  of  a 
very  fine  copy  of  the  First  I'olio  edition,  1623,  at  5 
guineas;  and  the  good  Cracherode  example  in  the 
British  Museum  has  £S  i8s.  6d.  marked  in  it.  This 
First  Folio,  deemed  to  have  been  issued  at  about 
£1,  was  the  subject  of  an  unfortunate  prophecy  by 


don,  were  eagerly  sought  after;  only  a  few  months 
ago  a  slightly  imperfect  copy  brought  £385.  Even 
more  remarkable,  relative  to  issue  price,  are  the 
sums  now  paid  for  certain  of  the  quartos.  From 
the  address  to  the  1609  issue  of  "Triolus  and 
Cressida" — "for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think 
your  tester  well  bestowed" — it  seems  probable  that 
these  quartos  were  originally  sold  at  6d.  each.  Fifty 
years  ago  patient  search  in  country  bookshops,  even 
on  London  barrows,  not  infrequently  yielded  spoil 
in  this  kind.  In  181  2  the  Roxburghe  copy  of  the 
second  known  edition  of  "Titus  Andronicus"  sold 
for  32s.;  on  March  2nd  last  an  uncut  example 
fetched  the  record  price  of  £620.     A  hundred  tale 
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could  be  told  of  these  Shakespeare  quartos,  and  of 
their  twenty-five-thousand-fold  rise  in  price.  One 
only  we  may  cite.  In  1855  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens  sold  for  £500  to  Mr.  Lenox  forty  Shake- 
speare quartos  in  excellent  condition,  picked  up  by 
him  possibly  for  less  than  half  that  sum;  to-day 
£10,000  would  hardly  buy  them. 

In  1653  there  was  published  a  "Booke  of  Eigh- 
teen-pence  price,  called  'The  Competent  Angler;  or, 
The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation.'  "  At  the 
sale  of  the  Brand  library  in  1807  a  fine  copy  of 
Walton's  restful  classic  was  valued  at  3  guineas; 
three  years  ago  the  Ashburnham  example,  in  origi- 
nal sheep-skin  binding,  the  paper  lettering  on  the 
back  as  when  sold  by  Richard  Marriott  under 
shadow  of  old  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  fetched  £800. 
The  noble  poem  with  which  Milton's  name  is  most 
closely  associated  is  not  as  eagerly  sought  as  might 
be  expected.  "Paradise  Lost"  was  first  issued  in 
1667,  it  is  said  at  3s.;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  books  systematically  priced — till  then  it 
was  largely  a  question  of  bargain.  Within  recent 
years  an  editio  princeps  of  "Paradise  Lost"  was  to 
be  picked  up  for  about  £5;  in  1899,  however,  a 
good  example  fetched  £89.  More  remarkable  is  the 
£74  10s.  recently  paid  for  the  first  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's "Tractate  on  Education" — a  single  sheet  of 
eight  numbered  pages,  quarto,  deemed  to  have  been 
issued  in  1644,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  but  a  single 
copy  exists. 

All  things  considered,  perhaps  the  most  sensa- 
tional incident  in  the  book-collecting  world  occurred 
at  Sotheby' s  on  May  9th  last.  Both  Southey  and 
Macaulay  affirmed  that  so  far  as  they  knew  no  ex- 
ample of  the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Part  I.,  existed.  Since  then,  however, 
five  have  been  traced,  three  of  them  imperfect.  The 
booklet,  the  copy  of  which  about  to  be  mentioned 
measures  5^f  in.  by  3^  in.,  was  "printed  for  Nath. 
Ponder  at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  near  Corn- 
hill,"  1678.  The  auctioneer,  on  offering  it,  re- 
marked that  no  copy  was  recorded  as  having  been 
sold  by  auction;  whereat  a  facetious  dealer  promptly 
made  answer,  "No,  because  before  they  have  always 
been  hidden  in  parcels."  As  at  least  two  of  the 
known  copies  were  secured  at  6d.,  this  is  far  from 
improbable.  The  almost  certainly  unique  frontis- 
piece— 3  portrait  of  Bunyan  sleeping,  with  the  back- 
ground city  marked  "Vanity"  instead  of,  as  in  the 
third  edition,  "Destruction" — served  to  whet  the 
desire  of  a  certain  class  of  bibliophile.  The  opening 
bid  of  £100  was  regarded  as  humorous,  the  second 
quintupled  it,  and   in  the  issue  £1,475  was  paid  for 


the  tiny  volume,  originally  procurable  at  is.  6d. 
Apart  from  monuments  of  fifteenth-century  crafts- 
manship, by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  Gutenberg,  Val- 
darfer,  Bernardino  de  Novara  and  Caxton,  no  printed 
book  save  the  F'irst  Folio  Shakespeare  has  yet 
realized  so  high  a  sum  at  auction.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, though  hardly  probable,  that  other  copies  of 
the  earliest  issue  of  Bunyan's  work  lie,  unheeded, 
on  dusty  bookshelves.  If  possessors  of  such  there 
be,  they  are  fortunate;  but  they  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  less  than  £1,475,  even  though  the  volume, 
contrary  to  all  anticipation,  should  have  the  "Vani- 
ty" frontispiece. 

A  hundred  and  eight  3'ears  after  John  Bunyan 
gave  the  first  part  of  his  puritan's  dream  to  the 
world,  a  volume  as  dissimilar  as  could  well  be  was 
printed  by  John  Wilson  at  Kilmarnock.  Robert 
Burns's  "Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect," 
was  published  on  July  31,  1786,  350  of  the  612 
copies  struck  ofi"  being  subscribed  prior  to  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  thin  octavo  of  240  pages,  originally 
priced  at  3s.  Fifty  years  ago  or  less  a  £5  note 
would  have  secured  the  finest  example;  indeed,  as 
late  as  1870,  Mr.  G.  B.  Simpson  is  said  to  have 
bought  for  6  guineas  the  Lamb  copy,  perfect,  in 
original  paper  covers,  which  in  February,  1898, 
realized  545  guineas.  In  1850  it  was  part  of  a 
parcel  handed  "for  an  old  .song' '  to  Dr.  Burns  of 
Rochester. 

At  one  time,  before  cataloguers  were  as  expert  or 
as  heedful  as  now,  the  leisured  bibliophile  was  time 
rod  again  well  repaid  by  carefully  examining  the 
contents  of  "parcels."  Without  doing  even  so 
much,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  not  many  years  ago 
a,cquired  a  treasure.  He  chanced  to  look  into  an 
auction-room  at  the  moment  when  a  number  of  odd 
quarto  volumes  were  on  sale.  Among  them  he 
espied  an  uncut  copy  of  the  editio  princeps  of  Gray's 
"Elegy  wrote  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  A  few 
shillings  procured  the  lot.  In  1893  ^  similar  copy 
of  this  Elegy,  issued  at  6d.,  realized  £74.  The 
original  MS.  sold  for  £130  in  1854. 

So  far  we  have  directed  attention  only  to  works 
printed  long  ago,  many  of  them  now  almost  unpro- 
curable. Some  bibliophiles,  however,  confine  their, 
attention  to  relatively  modern  books.  Three  poets, 
born  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  made 
noteworthy  for  us  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
— Keats,  Shelley,  Byron.  Certain  of  the  publica- 
tions of  each  have  proved  lucrative  investments. 
To  begin  with  Byron,  perhaps  even  now  the  most 
popular,  although  not  the  greatest  of  the  trio,  his 
"Poems  on  Various  Occasions,"  privately  printed 
at    Newark    in    1807 — it   may   be    regarded  as  his 
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earliest  procurable  book,  inasmuch  as  the  sup- 
pressed "Fugitive  Pieces''  of  the  preceding  year  is 
known  by  but  two  or  three  copies — has  been  sold 
for  £68,  and  "The  Waltz,"  a  quarto  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1813,  under  the  name  of  Horace  Hornem, 
"a  county  gentleman  of  a  Midland  county,"  has 
fetched  £S6  against  an  issue  price  of  3s.  Seven 
years  ago  Mr.  J.  H.  Slater,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority upon  book- values  estimated  Shelley's  "Alas- 
tor,"  J  8 16,  in  original  boards,  at  about  £15;  on 
March  7th  last,  an  uncut  example — one,  that  is  to 
say,  with  its  edges  untrimmed — brought  £56.    The 


THE  BOOK  Foot. 

"I  have  the  first  place  among  fools.  ...  I  possess 

heaps  of  volumes  that  I  do  not  open." 

"Alastor"  was  issued  at  5s.,  and  George  Hibbert's 
copy  made  lis.  in  1829.  Similarly  the  editio  prm- 
ceps  of  'Prometheus  Unbound,"  deemed  in  1894  to 
be  worth  some  £2  5s.,  was  sold  on  July  ist  for  £43 
los. ;  the  original  paper  label  was  on  the  back,  and 
many  of  the  pages  had  not  even  been  cut  open. 
The  four-act  drama  was  published  at  9s.  in  1821. 
What  a  copy  of  "Adonais,"  that  hauuiingly  beau- 
tiful elegy  on  Keats,  would  fetch,  if  in  its  original 
wrapper,  it  is  difficult  to  say — probably  at  least 
£100.  Keats,  who  sang  almost  unheeded,  has,  too, 
become  a  prominent  name  in  the  sale  room.  Not 
long  ago  £125  was  paid  for  a  first  edition  of  his 
earliest  volume,  the  "Poems"  of  1817,  inscribed 
"To  my  friends  the  Miss  Reynoldses,  J.  K.";  and 
£|i  for  a  presentation  copy  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  of  the 
first  edition  of  "Eudymion."  So  little  demand  was 
there  for  "Kndymiou"  at  one  time,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Stibbs  is  said  to  have  bought  the  "remainder" 


— copies  regarded  as  unsaleable  at  ordinary  price — 
for  4d.  each. 

As   Keats,    Shelley    and    Byron    dominate    the 
poetry    of  the   early   nineteenth    century,    so    do 
Tennyson  and  Browning  that  of  a  somewhat  later 
period.     The   first   published   efforts   of   both    are 
eagerly  sought  after.     "Poems  by  Two  Brothers," 
Alfred  and    Charles   Tennyson,    was  published    in 
1827.     The  issue  price  of  the  large  paper  edition 
was  7s.     In  July   an   example  in  original  boards, 
"Tennyson"  written  on  the  title-page,  realized  £51; 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  MS. 
of  the  volume  made  £480  in   1892,  and  was  after- 
wards resold  to  an  American  collector  at  a  consider- 
able profit.     Some  other  pieces  of  Tennysonia  are 
rare,   and  hence   highly   esteemed   by  certain  col- 
lectors.      For   example,    the   then    Poet    Laureate 
wrote  in   1887  an  ode  in  honor  of  the   Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria.     A  few  copies  of  the  first  edition 
were  given  to  friends;  the  remainder  were  destroyed 
when    Messrs.     Macmillan    moved    from    Bedford 
Street.     In  1899  an  example  made  £31.     Again,  in 
1871,    there    was     published     Tennyson's    "Last 
Tournament."     As  only   about  a  dozen  copies  are 
known,  £31  los.  was  paid  for  one  of  them  in  March, 
1900.     More  extraordinary  still  is  the  £56  paid  a 
couple  of  years  ago  for  "Helen's  Tower,"    1861, 
with   twelve   lines    only    by     Tennyson.      Robert 
Browning's    "Pauline,"    his    "earliest    attempt  at 
poetry  always  dramatic  in  principle,"  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  writer's  aunt  in  1833.    Issued 
anonymously,  it   was  appreciatively  noticed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  in  The  I\Ionthly  Repository,  and  by 
Allan    Cunningham    in    The   AtJienceum,    while    a 
scathing  review,    characterizing  it  as  "a  piece  of 
pure  bewilderment,"   appeared  in    The  Edinburgh 
Magazine.     Less  than  a  dozen  copies  of  this  inter- 
esting booklet   have  been  traced.     Browning  him- 
self, as  his  sou  has  stated,  destroyed  as  many  as  he 
could  recover  from  the  publishers — this  because  he 
considered  the  work  "immature."     The  first  uncut 
copy  of  "Pauline"  occurred  at  auction  in  December 
last.     Had    it    not   lacked  some  twenty    letters  of 
text  on  pp.   21,  22,    it  would  have   brought   much 
more   than   the   £120   paid    for   it.     In    1S96  Mr. 
Crampton's  cut  copy,  with   a  note  in  the  author's 
autograph,  realized  £145. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  advance  in  this 
kind,  however,  is  in  Hdward  FitzGerald's  unfor- 
gettable rendering  into  Knglish  of  the  "Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam."  "I  doubt  you  will  repent 
having  ever  showed  me  the  book,''  he  said  to 
Professor  Cowell,  with  whom  he  studied  the  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian.     lu  1S58  FitzGcrald  presented  his 
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version  of  the  "Rubaiyat"  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch, 
and  in  1859  the  book  was  published.  It  sold  ill, 
and  eight  years  later  Rossetti  was  one  of  those  who 
found  copies  in  the  twopenny  box,  long  since 
abandoned  by  the  firm  of  Piccadilly  booksellers. 
Not  until  1872  did  the  anonymous  work  achieve 
fame;  but  still  FitzGerald  refused  to  put  his  name 
on  the  title-page  even  of  the  1874  edition.  Three 
years  ago  Mr,  Quaritch  bought  back  for  £2 1  per- 
haps one  of  the  very  copies  of  the  "Omar"  sold  by 
him  for  twopence.  Moreover,  in  July,  1900,  an 
example,  with  one  letter  corrected  in  MS.  by  Fitz- 
Gerald, was  procured  at  X35  for  America.  Other 
FitzGerald  pieces  are  valuable  by  reason  of  the  re- 
nown of  the  "Omar.'' 

As  with  poetry,  so  with  the  novel.  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  two- volume  first  edition, 
issued  at  Salisbury,  1766,  at  12s.,  fetched  £85  in 
May  last,  and  another  copy  made  X65 — just  X5 
more  than  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  received  for 
the  story.  Again,  there  is  Fanny  Burney,  whose 
"Evalina'' — written  in  part  in  the  house,  35  St. 
Martin's  Street,  I<eicester  Square,  for  some  years 
occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton — was  read  by  all 
cultured  persons  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A  copy  of  the  novel,  as  originally  issued  in 
1778,  was  valued  at  .£45  in  May.  If  you  possess  a 
first  edition  of  "Waverley,"  in  original  boards,  un- 
cut, in  perfect  condition,  it  can  be  exchanged  almost 
any  day  for  about  £150,  ten  times  the  jvalue  set 
upon  it  a  decade  ago.  No  less  fortunate  are  those 
who  within  the  past  few  years  have  made  judicious 
purchases  of  works  by  Thackeray.  In  April  "Van- 
ity Fair,"  in  original  parts  as  issued  1847-8,  brought 
£46;  and  two  days  later  a  complete  set  of  The  Snob 
1829-30,  and  The  Gownsman,  certainly  contributed 
to  and  possibly  edited  by  Thackeray  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  £132.  During  February, 
1899,  I  chanced  to  be  in  Messrs.  Hodgson's  sale- 
rooms, Chancery  Lane,  when  "a  parcel"  of  music, 
etc.,  was  knocked  down  for  28s.  Probably  two  or 
three  sharp-eyed  dealers  were  aware  of  its  contents. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  portion  of  these  contents  ap- 
peared in  Messrs.  Sotheby's  catalogue — a  complete 
set  of  The  Constitutional  and  Public  Ledger,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1836,  to  July  I,  1837,  to  which  Thack- 
eray contributed  as  Paris  correspondent.  One 
other  set  only  is  known — that  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    £210  was  the  final  bid  this  second  time. 

If,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  Dickens'  claim  to 
greatness  has  been  much  questioned  lately,  in  the 
sale-room  rare  pieces  by  him  are  sought  more 
eagerly  than  ever.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
Dickens  items  is  the  first  edition,  in  original  parts, 


of  "The  Pickwick  Papers."  Mr.  William  Wright's 
set,  with  wrappers  and  advertisements  as  published, 
comprised  the  first  fourteen  numbers  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Mary  Hogarth.  From  her's  Afi'y 
Charles  Dickens."  Almost  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  No.  14  Mary  Hogarth  died,  and 
"Pickwick"  was  interrupted  for  a  couple  of  months. 
This  very  set,  which  realized  £102,  was  taken  some 
years  ago  to  a  Reading  bookseller  with  the  request 
that  the  parts  might  be  "cheaply  bound  for  the 
children's  use."  Their  possessor  could  hardly  be 
made  to  understand  why  the  "untidy  paper  covers" 
need  be  preserved;  yet  without  these  covers  the 
"Pickwick"  would  have  fetched  far  short  of  £102. 

Of  works  by  recently  deceased  authors,  allusion 
must  certainly  be  made  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore's 
"Ivorna  Doone,"  an  example  of  which  in  original 
blue  cloth  made  £37  soon  after  his  death  last  year, 
whereas  within  the  past  few  weeks  his  own  copy 
with  name  cut  off,  failed  to  go  beyond  £31  los. 
As  to  Stevenson,  the  mania  which  carried  some  of 
his  rudely  printed  Davos  Platz  "pennyworths"  to 
pounds  apiece — "Not  I,  and  Other  Poems"  has 
fetched  as  much  as  £22,  and  a  single  sheet  bearing 
the  words,  "The  Marguerite:  Lawks!  What  a 
beautiful  flower!  !  L.  S.,"  as  much  as  £8 — has 
spent  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  his  works,  28  vols.,  issued  at  £x6 
17s.  6d.,  brought  £37  ids.  in  May. 

Had  Dibdin  been  a  frequenter  of  Sotheby's  a 
couple  of  seasons  ago,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  coined  some  such  word  as  Kiplingpobia. 
When  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "School- boy  Lyrics," 
privately  printed  at  Lahore  in  188 1 — the  author  was 
then  sixteen  years  old — first  occurred  for  sale,  the 
book  was  deemed  to  be  unique.  £135  was  paid  for 
it!  Since  then  examples  have  changed  hands  at 
£3  5s.  In  1899,  again,  nineteen  numbers  of  The 
United  Services  College  Chronicle,  containing  Kipling 
contributions,  realized  £101;  thirty-five  numbers 
of  The  Week's  News,  Allahabad,  1888,  £31  los.;  and 
"Echoes  by  Two  Writers,"  Lahore,  1884,  £29. 
But  Stevensonia  and  Kiplingiana  are  hazardous, 
and  those  who  sold  their  possessions  in  this  kind 
months  ago  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Equally  unaccountably  are  the  prices  sometimes 
paid  for  miscellanea.  Two  recent  instances  may  be 
cited.  In  February  the  earliest  edition  of  Brad- 
shaw's  "Time  Tables  and  Assistant  to  Railway 
Traveling,"  a  i6mo  booklet,  dated  October  19, 
1839,  brought  £25;  in  July,  an  almanac  for  the 
year  1658,  a  single  sheet  printed  in  red  and  black, 
and  valued  at  £39  los.  Many  old  catalogues,  again, 
are  worth  several  times  their  weight  in  gold.     Al- 
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though  the  650  lots  of  Dr.  Johnson's  library  realized 
a  relatively  small  sum  only  in  1785,  the  auction 
catalogue  made  £25  los.  last  year;  and  not  long 
ago  £86  was  paid  for  the  catalogue  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
household  furniture  at  St,  Helena,  dispersed  in 
1822.     Innumerable  like  cases  might  be  adduced. 

Another  phrase  of  collecting  favored  by  a  few  is 
that  concerned  with  the  issues  of  modern  presses, 
starting  with  the  Kelmscott.  Not  until  after  Will- 
iam Morris's  death  were  Kelmscott  books  much  in 
demand.  Subsequently,  however,  a  complete  set 
of  fifty- three  works,  issued  at  £144  14s.  6d.,  brought 
£560 14s.  6d.  at  auction.  The  more  noteworthy  rises 
in  value  are  the  "Biblia  Innocentium,"  published 
in  1892  at  a  guinea,  which  has  brought  as  much  as 
X27;  Keats's  "Poems,"  published  in  1894  at  £1  los., 
£27  los.;  "The  Glittering  Plain,"  first  of  the  Kelm- 
scott books,  procurable  in  1891  for  2  guineas,  which 
has  since  made  X33  los. ;  and  the  famous  "Chaucer,' ' 
most  wonderful  product  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  its  kind,  issued  in  ic»y6  at  £20,  whereas  in  July 
last  a  copy  brought  X83.  Practically  all  the  Kelm- 
scott books,  save  the  "Chaucer,"  however,  have 
diminished  in  money -value  considerably  since  1899. 
The  publications  of  the  Vale  Press,  like  the  Kelm- 
scott limited  as  to  issue  number,  were  in  great  de- 
mand last  year,  although  in  this  case  again  there 
has  been  some  relapse.  The  most  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  Vale  Press  books  io  that  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning's  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  priced 
when  it  appeared  in  1897  at  6s.,  a  copy  of  which 
at  auction  has  made  ,£5  7s.  6d.  In  large  part  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  many  examples  hav- 
ing been  bound  in  a  popular  way  by  a  well-known 
bookseller.  The  very  latest  press  is  the  Doves, 
started  by  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  closely  associated, 
although  not  actually  a  partner,  with  William  Mor- 
ris in  the  Kelmscott  undertaking,  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  who  binds  the  Doves  books  in 
vellum.  A  special  fount — a  beautiful  fount,  it  may 
be  added — has  been  designed;  the  text  is  eminently 
well  set  on  the  pages;  ink  and  paper  are  excellent. 
In  January  last  225  copies  on  paper  of  an  Agricola 
in  Latin  were  issued  to  subscribers  at  25s. ;  on  May 
9th,  so  eager  had  become  the  demand,  £4  12s.  was 
paid  for  it  in  Wellington  Street  by  a  dealer. 

Even  to-day,  then,  a  person  of  taste  and  judgment 
can  pick  up  "bargains"  innumerable.  If  his  purse 
be  long  enough,  if  he  have  ajlair  for  the  excellent, 
he  may  still  acquire  with  profit  examples  of  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth-century  craftsmanship.  As  to  works 
by  modern  authors,  the  verdict  of  the  future  has  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Mr.  Meredith's  earliest  book, 
the   "Poems"  of  1851,  has  made  as  much  as  £25; 


and  if  we  could  discern  a  writer  of  equal  worth  and 
buy  up  copies  of  his  initial  efibrt,  that  would  cer- 
tainly "pay." 

In  this  brief  survey  I  have  perforce  omitted  men- 
tion of  a  hundred  important  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  book- values.  The  field  is  wide;  space  is 
limited.  But  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  bibliophile  may  profit  by  his  pursuit. 

— Frank  Rinder  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Announcement, 

Mes.srs.  Bigtype  and  Sharper,  the  popular  pub- 
lishers, beg  leave  to  announce  their  Fall  and  Win- 
ter List  and  feel  confident  that  in  doing  so  they  will 
merit  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  a  long-suffering 
public. 

"A  Plain  Tale."  By  Henry  James.  Written  in 
real  English.  No  sentence  over  eight  words  long. 
Every  sentence  begins  with  a  noun  and  has  a  trace- 
able verb  and  guaranteed  object.  Would  make  a 
good  primer.     Easily  understood  plot. 

"The  Higher  Life."  By  W.  R.  Hearst.  A 
delicate,  subtle  series  of  essays  on  the  finer  attributes 
of  human  nature,  exquisite  in  its  rendering.  Some 
chapters  are  "Character  Building,"  "The  Spiritual 
Life,"  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  "How  to  Make 
the  Best  of  Ourselves,"  "Cleanliness  Next  to  God- 
liness," etc. 

"The  Unknown."  By  Winston  Churchill.  This 
is  not  a  sequel  to  anything.  There  is  not  a  histori- 
cal character  in  it.  No  local  color.  No  pedigrees. 
Heroine  is  75  years  old.  Hero  hates  her.  No  love- 
m.iking.     Ends  artistically. 

"Time's  Revenge."  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
This  is  positively  the  last  book  Dr.  Mitchell  will 
write.  The  scene  is  laid  in  The  Century  oflSce. 
Nothing  in  it  about  doctors. 

"The  Complete  Works  of  J.  M.  Barrie."  These 
are  now  issued  for  the  first  time.  An  accomplished 
editor  has  gone  through  Mr.  Barrie's  work  and 
carefully  taken  out  all  the  Scotch  dialect  and  every- 
thing that  is  irrelevant,  including  dee^criptions,  un- 
necessary conversations,  etc.  Issued  in  one  small 
octavo  volume. 

"Cap  and  Bells."  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  A 
light,  airy  book.  Full  of  witticisms.  Not  a  dull 
line  in  it.  Nothing  about  religion.  Positively  no 
problem.     It  will  not  bore  you. — Life. 


A  Large  Edition. 

"May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  chet-k?"  I  said; 
She  iioddfd  her  sweet  ptrniis.sion. 
So  we  went  to  press,  and  I  rather  guess 
I  printed  a  large  edition. — Puck. 
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'VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  PARIS." 


**Verses  Written  in  Paris." 

An  Unusual  Book. 
"Valued  for  its  Associations." 

I  appropriate  the  phrase  from  the  catalogue  of  a 
show  of  books  given  a  few  years  ago  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  very  exclusive  Book  Clubs  of  this 
country.  The  exhibits  were  all  autograph  copies 
which  had  once  upon  a  time  found  resting  place  in 
the  libraries  of  famous  men  and  women.  I  espe- 
cially recollect  a  first  (Quaritch)  edition  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  "Rubaiyat,"  which  had  been  the  property 
of  Burne-Jones  and  presented  by  him  to  John  Ruskin 
with  the  signature  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rosselti.  The 
sight  of  this  wonderful  triplet  of  names,  now  all 
famous,   brought   to  mind  a  tall,  gaunt,    youthful 
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unknown  who,  in  i860,  began  to  teach  drawing  in 
one  of  John  Ruskin's  queer  art  schools  "for  the 
poor,"  and  we  fully  realized  the  true  value  of  its 
associations. 

Close  beside  it  lay  a  copy  of  the  New  York  edition 
of  "Queen  Mab,"  with  its  marginal  references  to 
the  poem,  and  "Verses  to  Harriet," — almost  erased 
— in  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Wollestoncroft — a 
rarely  interesting  possession. 

Yet,  after  all,  many  of  us  like  better  a  book 
which  holds  for  us  a  closer  personal  interest,  reviv- 
ing contemporary  memories,  provoking  pleasant 
reminiscences  and  leading  our  thoughts  into  unusual 
retrospect.     Such  au  one  is  the  artistic  little  volume 


"Verses  Written   in   Paris,''   of   which  only  forty 
copies  were  printed  for  distribution  in  this  country. 

This  new  aspirant  for  favor  contains  fourteen 
titles  accredited  to  seven  different  names  well-known 
to  those  who,  recently  living  in  Paris,  frequented 
the  far-famed  Cafe  Procope.  They  were  mostly 
.sojourners,  not  nativei  of  Paris,  and  of  that  vast 
throng  who,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are 
allured  to  the  Queen  City  to  paint  or  sing  or  to 
matriculate  at  the  great  University  as  students  of 
medicine,  literature  or  languages. 

These  "lutt^llectuals,"  as  we  christened  them, 
belonged  to  a  particular  group,  many  of  whom 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  become 
celebrated. 

Jose  Marti,  in  the  old  days,  was  a  mere  corre- 
spondent for  a  New  York  paper.  To-day  his  name 
calls  forth  a  cry  of  enthusiasm  as  memory  pays 
silent  tribute  to  this  Cuban  Washington  who  gave 
up  his  life  for  the  cause  which  he  had  fostered  and 
developed. 

Colonel,  the  Count  Otho  Zahm,  then  but  a  suave 
gallant  and  noted  swordsman,  later  became  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Anarchists  in  Paris,  a 
prominent  member  of  that  feared  and  fateful  "One 
hundred  and  one,''  T/ie  Sacramcntii,  now  wearies 
his  life  out  in  t'le  mines  of  Siberia  a  political  pris- 
oner, betrayed,  it  is  believed,  by  a  hand  that  had 
more  than  once  grasped  his  in  good  fellowship. 

Moliere,  Voltaire,  Michelet  and  "the  Corsican" 
were  no  more  famous  when  first  they  foregathered 
in  the  historic  Procope  than  this  little  group. 

Even  Dauton  and  Marat  are  best  known  because 
of  events  which  followed  that  ill-fated  game  of  chess 
played  in  this  same  cafe  which  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  French  Revolution. 

And  so  possibly  these  later  ones,  vaguely  unnatu- 
ral and  erractic  as  they  are,  may  one  day  appear 
high  up  on  the  scroll  which  bears  the  names  of  the 
elect. 

To  one  who  has  ever  sat  in  the  midst  of  this 
coterie  is  vouchsafed,  indeed,  a  book  "valued  for  its 
associations."  To  the  searcher  after  something 
strange  and  unordinary,  "Verses  written  in  Paris" 
will  appeal  in  a  striking  manner.  The  daring  lack 
of  pretence  about  the  lines  suggest  a  future  reaching 
out  far  beyond  the  old  conventional  methods  of 
poetry  making.  An  utter  disregard  for  anything 
save  the  putting  forth  of  an  idea  or  impression  as  it 
drifted  or  swayed  through  the  writer'  s  fanciful  con- 
ception of  life  and  nature. 

"O  wondrous  Sea!     Why  canst  thou  not  be  still? 
Why  mast  thy  waters  ever  ebb    and  fiww? 
Hast  thou  some  -secret  hidden  in  thy  breast? 
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Or,  ruled  by  some  inexorable  will, 

Thy  troubled  tides  must  ever  come  and  go, 

Since,  like  my  soul,  thou  never  canst  find  rest?" 

So  Charles  Sibleigh  calls  upon  the  restless,  surg- 
ing sea! 

The  sad  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Blanche  Roosevelt, 
her  unfortunate  marriage,  her  marvelous  voice, 
facile  pen  and  position  as  Comtesse  of  France,  so 
placed  her  that  she  touched  every  phase  of  life  and 
society.  She  wrote  a  noted  "Life  of  Verdi,"  com- 
posed and  recited  the  ode  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eightieth  birthday  and  anniversary  of  Victor  Hugo; 
escaped  the  terrible  Bazaar  holocaust  to  have  her 
life  go  out  in  mystery,  but  left  verse  and  prose  "valu- 
able for  their  associations." 

"Thou  askest  what  my  riches  are, 

And  quick  I  answer  thee: 
'The  summer  night,  the  burning  star, 

The  blushing  rose  and  odors  free. 
All  these  are  what  my  riches  are; 

They  speak  of  love  and  thee! '  " 

"  'Tis  the  sound  of  a  plaintive  mandolin 
Thrummed  in  the  dim  old  street. 
That  comes  to  my  heart  and  makes  it  start, 
Then  almost  stops  its  beat. 

"Ah!  What  memories  that  music  brings! 
What  strange  wild  words  the  singer  sings! 
Oh  God!     Is  music  love  with  wings? 

Then  hail!     Oh,  mandolin!" 

Count  Eugen  de  Vaure!  Ever  fierce  and  harm- 
less, tricked  out  in  his  Botticellist  garb,  ready  al- 
ways to  scribble  facetious  verse,  accompanying  it 
with  virile  sketches  dashed  off  daringly, 

"CybeleSt.  Cyr, 

I  call  to  you. 
You  will  rule  it  royal  down  there. 
For  Satan's  self  would  lust  for  you, 
Did  you  dance  with  bosom  bare. 

"CybeleSt.  Cyr, 

I  call  to  you! 
In  the  shadow  of  death  I  stand. 
No  journey  of  joy  for  us  now.  Love, 
The  journey  we  take  is  of  fear,  Love, 

Hand  in  hand." 

William  ("Willie")  Theodore  Peters  has  two 
poems  in  the  volume. 

"The  cowslip  and  the  columbine 

Have  mounted  all  their  summer  charms. 

The  moss-rose  is  a  lady  fine — 

I  know  that  she  has  coats-of-arms. 

"The  poppy  by  the  crumbling  wall 
Has  dreamed  away  the  precious  hours. 
The  gaudy  tulip,  slim  and  tall. 
Is  but  the  gay  soubretteol  flowers." 


Who  but  "Willie"  Peters,  the  flippant,  inconse- 
quent "Willie,"  could  differentiate  between  the 
"lady  fine"  and  the  "gay  soubrette"  of  the  floral 
world!  He  alone,  for  he  is  on  the  list  of  the  va- 
grant, floating  mass  of  titles  which  drift  in  and 
around  Paris  for  whom  he  makes  good  dinners  and 
indifferent  verse. 

Listen  to  Henri  Vernot: 

"Ecoutez  ma  chanson  d 'amour! 
Le  feu  de  votre  baiser  court 
En  tout  mon  etre; 
Belle,  a  mes  accents  eplor^s, 
Montrez  vos  jolis  yeux,  ouvrez 
Votre  fenetre!" 

And  so  on  to  Chariton  Andrews  and  Sara  Both- 
well — to  the  end  of  the  little  volume  which  in  it- 
self is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing; even  its  cover,  done  by  Robert  Hartley  Perdue 
of  Cleveland,  has,  in  a  most  wondrous  way,  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  contents  so  artistically  prepared 
for  us  from  the  fancies  of  that  weird  and  esoteric 
class — the  foreign  art  student  in  Paris. 

The  verses  were  rescued  from  the  scrap-book  of 
the  same  bibliophile  and  collector  who  put  into  book 
form  Charles  Sibleigh's  translation  into  French  of 
FitzGerald's  "Rubaiyat,"  with  its  curiously  pathetic 
dedication  to  Beatrice  Sylvie  who,  "sometime  be- 
fore the  dawn  on  November  27,  1897,  opened  for 
herself  the  Gates  of  Paradise." 

Like  "Les  Rubaiyat  de  Omar  Khayyam"  it  has  not 
been  offered  for  sale  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
and  comes  without  apology  or  mission. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  u.sed  to  tell  a  storj'  illu.»- 
trative  of  the  keen  perceptions  of  oliildren.  He  wns 
present  at  a  gathering  where  he  chanced  to  be  seattd 
near  the  refreshment  table,  and  noticed  a  little  giil 
looking  longingly  at  the  table.  In  his  kindly  way 
he  sail,  "Are you  hungry,  my  child?"  She  replied 
bashfully  in  the  affirmative.  "Then  why  don't  you 
take  a  sandwich?"  he  asked.  Tlie  little  maid  re- 
sponded, "Because  I  haven't  any  fork."  The  Auto- 
crat quoted  smilingly,  "Fingers  were  made  before 
forks,"  and  to  hi-^  intense  amusement  she  answered, 
"Not  my  fingers!" 
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A  Peep  into  the  Vatican  Library. 

If  one  wants  to  worship  antiquity,  let  him  rever- 
ently bow  down  here.  In  Diocletian's  era,  before 
the  sixth  century,  there  must  have  been  a  pontifical 
library,  for  in  Tertullian  and  Origen  we  find  notices 
of  books  sent  as  presents,  but  we  can  only  surmise 
its  extent.  We  have,  however,  exact  knowledge 
of  its  contents  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  a  con- 
temporary catalogue,  written  in  a  clerkly  hand,  is 
still  preserved. 

The  library  through  all  these  years  has  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  which  the  Eternal  City  has  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  fate.  When  the  sword  of 
the  barbarian  pierced  the  gates,  and  fire  and  rapine 
desolated,  the  same  misfortune  was  unhappily  felt 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Vatican.  It  suf- 
fered even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  as  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and 
by  the  French  seizure  in  the  year  1798.  War  de- 
stroyed and  tore  away;  war  likewise  made  restitu- 
tion. Thus  in  1622  Tilly  brought  the  Elector 
Palatine's  library  as  spoils  from  Heidelberg;  and 
thus  the  book  plunder  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in- 
herited by  his  daughter  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
later  p:ssessed  by  the  Ottoboni  family,  finally  came 
into  the  Vatican. 

The  massive  palaces  of  the  Caesars  long  ago  have 
crumbltd  and  fallen;  splendid  specimens  of  sculpture 
have  been  mutilated;  immense  yet  beautifully 
chiselled  marbles  have  been  rent  asunder  and 
thrown  into  the  lime  kiln;  but  while  solid  stone  has 
vanished  utterly,  such  fragi'e  things  as  manuscripts 
have  survived  How  can  we  account  for  this, 
except  that  savage  soldiery  and  untutored  Goth 
unconsciously  recognized  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
paid  literature  an  homage  they  denied  to  ait! 

The  treasures  of  the  Vatican  are  divided  (like 
Gaul)  into  Ihrte  parts.  The  Department  of  Printed 
Books,  although  extensive,  is  of  special  interest 
rather  to  the  student  of  the  manuscript  portions. 
While  weak  in  science  and  pure  literature,  it  is  very 
strong  in  theology,  in  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, in  chronicles,  collections  of  documents, 
Urkunden,/b«/<?^  reruni. 

The  Archives,  wholly  in  manuscript,  consisting 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  Holy  See  with  all  parts 
ot  the  world,  constitute  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
historical  information.  Governments  like  England, 
Germany  and  Austria  keep  their  agents  delving 
here,  and  one  of  these  patirnt  searchers  has  been 
continuously  at  work  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Literary  Manuscripts  are  famous  the  world 
over.     Noted  among  these  is  the  uncial  fourth  cen- 


tury Virgil,  with  artistic  Roman  miniatures — the 
only  extant  work  of  this  kind — in  one  of  which  the 
Souls  drinking  the  waters  of  Lethe  are  black 
(modern  ghosts  are  white).  Another  treasure  is 
the  earliest  copy  of  Cicero's  "De  Republica,"  a  fifth 
century  palimpsest.  Besides  a  fourth  century 
Terence,  there  is  an  eighth  century  copy  of  the 
same  author  in  a  delightful  Langobard  script,  with 
curious  colored  pictures  of  actors. 

Among  Biblical  manuscripts  should  be  mentioned 
the  Byzantine  St.  Luke  (fourth  or  fifth  century) 
written  in  silver  on  violet  parchment;  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Acts  in  gold  letters;  an  Alexandrian  manu- 
script of  (probably)  the  fourth  century;  and  a  ninth 
century  gold-lettered  Evangelistaria  (those  portions 
of  the  Gospels  read  in  church  services)  containing 
curious  coarse  miniatures. 

Important  manuscripts  of  a  later  date  include 
seven  large  parchment  leaves  of  Dante,  with  Bot- 
ticelli's grand  designs,  three  being  in  color  (four other 
leaves  of  this  identical  work  are  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin);  the  superb  Breviary  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary,  with  miniatures  oy  Pinturicchio — 
collaborator  with  Perugino,  who  was  teacher  to 
Raphael;  and  side  by  side  with  this  rests  the  Natural 
History  of  Decembrius  Candidus,  embellished  with 
beautifully  clear  figures  drawn  and  colored  by 
Raphael  himself.  Wonderful  that  the  master  hand 
which  painted  the  Sistine  Madonna  would  conde- 
scend to  limn  the  leaf  and  the  humble  worm! 

The  lover  of  exquisite  bindings  finds  in  the  Vati- 
can examples  ot  the  skill  of  all  the  earlier  master 
bibliopegists.  The  cabinet  of  Pius  IX,  illumined  in 
part  by  Schmitz'  glorious  stained  glass  portrait  of 
the  late  Pope,  contains  modern  covers  (to  memorial 
addresses  and  the  like)  of  every  description  Here 
the  sparkle  of  jewels,  the  brilliant  luster  of  enamels, 
the  glitter  of  golden  clasps,  the  rich  colors  of  plush 
and  embroideries,  present  a  sight  altogether  fas- 
cinating. 

The  ordinary  visitor  sees  nothing  of  the  books. 
He  wanders  along  a  twelve  hundred  foot  "straight 
away"  gallery,  between  closed  wooden  wall  cases 
containing  manuscripts.  He  beholds  the  frescoes, 
stained  glass,  wonderful  inlaid  tables,  costly  porce- 
lains, charming  sculptures,  and  passes  into  the  grand 
salon,  similarly  adorned,  but  more  bizzarein  its  color 
scheme.  He  would  scarcely  imagine  this  to  be  a  li- 
brary, except  for  the  suggestion  conveyed  by  frescoes 
which  represent  the  part  the  book  has  played 
in  the  history  of  humanity — ' '  Peisistratos  instituting 
the  first  public  library  of  the  Greeks,"  "Tarquin 
and  the  Sibylline  books,"  etc.  But  if  be  gains  ad- 
mittance into  the  manuscripts  study  room  on  the 
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same  floor,  or  descends  into  the  Archives  and  the 
apartments  containing  printed  books,  he  sees,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  scholars  of  many  nationalities 
zealously  absorbed  as  if  they  fully  realized  the 
brevity  of  their  golden  opportunity. 

Although  of  such  antiquity,  in  its  management 
the  Vatican  library  is  wholly  modern,  and  every 
courtesy  is  freely  and  cordially  extended  to  properly 
accredited  workers.  The  generous  spirit  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  there  he  sits,  majestically  em- 
bodied in  pure  marble  by  Aureli,  reposeful  yet  com- 
manding, seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  and 
inspire  one  to  patient  but  most  earnest  endeavor. 

— J.  C.  Rowell,  in  Impres$io7is. 


Charles  Dickens. 

There  is  in  existence  somewhere  a  copy  of  "The 
Christmas  Carol"  with  the  following  inscription  in 
its  author's  handwriting:  "To  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
from  Charles  Dickens,  whom  he  made  very  happy 
once,  a  long  way  from  home." 

One  who  has  been  made  very  happy,  very  many 
times,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Dickens,  and  by 
Thackeray,  too,  hardly  knows,  in  the  limited  space 
at  his  command  here,  how  to  say  how  happy  Dickens 
has  made  him  or  how  much  the  works  of  Dickens 
have  influenced  his  life.  "David  Copperfield"  was 
the  first  book  he  ever  read;  and  nothing  in  its  way, 
in  his  estimation,  has  ever  surpassed  it.  The  second 
book  he  read  was  "Pendennis" — they  appeared  al- 
most simultaneously,  when  he  was  a  very  immature 
reader  indeed — and  the  young  Arthur  nearly  rivaled 
the  young  Trotwood  in  his  aS^ectious.  Divided  in 
later  years  between  his  allegiance  to  the  creator  of 
Agnes  and  his  allegiance  to  the  creator  of  Laura,  as 
the  master  of  his  own  guild,  he  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  Thackeray,  somehow,  in  a  purely  personal  way, 
was  the  finer  character  and  the  nobler  man;  perhaps 
because  Thackeray  once  patted  him  on  his  little  red 
head  long  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold 
Dickens  in  the  flesh;  perhaps  because  Thackeray 
had  had  no  John  Forster  to  do  him  injustice  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  But  when,  in  1891-2,  he 
edited  the  letters  of  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins, 
through  his  reading  and  re-reading  of  those  familiar 
notes  and  epistles,  in  manuscript,  in  galley-proof,  in 
page-proof,  for  magazine  and  for  book  form,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  impressed  with  their  charm 
and  their  great  interest  as  literature,  as  well  as  with 
the  personal  charm  and  even  with  the  personal 
worth  of  their  writer;  and  he  learned  to  like  the 
man  Dickens  better  as  he  knew  him  better;  and  he 
began  to  realize  that  the  world  itself  is  better  for 
knowing  the  better  side  of  a  well-known  man. 


Although  Dickens  was  emphatically  an  all-round 
man,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made,  as  a  poet,  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  critics.  Mr.  Stedman, 
in  his  "Victorian  Poets,"  says:  "Could  Dickens 
have  written  verse — an  art  in  which  his  experiments 
were,  for  the  most  part,  utter  failures — it  would 
have  been  marked  by  wit  and  pathos,  like  Hood's, 
and  by  graphic  Doresque  eft'ects,  that  have  grown 
to  be  called  melodramatic  and  that  give  a  weird 
strength  to  'The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,'  'The 
Haunted  House,'  etc." 

Some  experiments  of  Dickens  in  the  way  of  verse- 
making  which  have  not  been  failures  altogether  are 
here  presented.  The  first  and  the  best  known  of 
his  rhymes  has  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Stedman' s 
"Victorian  Anthology."  It  was  written  in  1836  or 
1837,  and  it  appeared  originally  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  "Pickwick:" 

The  Ivy  Green. 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  \\y  Green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old; 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim; 
And  the  moldering  dust  that  years  have  made 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green! 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  stanch  old  heart  has  he. 
How  c'osely  tie  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings, 

To  his  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground. 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawlelh  round 

The  rich  mold  of  dead  men's  graves, 
Creeping  where  grim  death  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green! 

Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  have  scattered  been; 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  da3's 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past; 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Gieen! 

The  second  poem  was  written  in  the  Album  of 
Lady  Blessington,  in  July,  1S43.  Mr.  horster,  who 
reproduces  it,  in  a  foot-note  says  that  "the  lines  are 
quite  worth  preserving." 
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A  Word  In  Season. 

They  have  a  superstition  in  the  East 

Thit  Allali,  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
Is  better  unction  than  can  come  of  priest, 

Of  rolling  incense  and  of  lighted  taper; 
Holding  that  anj'  scrap  which  bears  that  name 

In  any  characters  its  front  impress 'd  on, 
Shall  help  the  finder  thro'  the  surging  flame, 

And  give  his  toasted  feet  a  place  to  rest  on. 

Accordingly,  thej^  make  a  mighty  fuss 

With  every  wretched  tract  and  fierce  oration. 
And  hoard  the  leaves — for  they  are  not,  like  us, 

A  highly  civilized  and  thinking  nation; 
And,  al\va3-s  stooping  in  the  miry  ways 

To  look  for  matter  of  this  earthly  leaven. 
They  seldom,  in  their  dust-exploring  daj'S, 

Have  any  leisure  to  look  up  to  Heaven. 

So  have  I  known  a  country  on  the  earth 

Where  darkness  sat  upon  the  living  waters, 
And  brutal  ignorance,  and  toil,  and  dearth 

Were  the  hard  portion  of  its  sons  and  daughters; 
And  yet,  where  they  who  should  have  oped  the  door 

Of  charity  and  light,  for  all  men's  finding, 
Squabbled  for  words  upon  the  altar-floor, 

And  rent  the  Book  in  struggles  for  the  binding. 

The  gentlest  man  among  those  pious  Turks 

God's  living  image  ruthlessly  defaces; 
Their    best    High-Churchman,    with    no    faith    in 
works, 

Bow-strings  the  virtues  in  the  market-places. 
The  Christian  Pariah,  whom  both  sects  curse 

(They  curse  all  other  men  and  curse  each  other). 
Walks  thro'  the  world,  not  very  much  the  worse, 

Does  all  the  good  he  can,  and  loves  his  brother. 

The  third  experiment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Forster's  Biography.  It  was  printed  in  the  London 
Daily  News,  with  which  journal  Dickens  was  then 
connected,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1846: 

The  Hymn  of  the  Wiltshire  I/aborers. 

"Don't  you  all  think  that  we  have  a  great  need  to 
cry  to  our  God,  to  put  it  in  tie  heart  of  our  greaseous 
Queen  and  the  Members  of  Parliament  to  grant  us  free 
bread?" — Lucj'  Simpkins  at  Breen  Hill. 

O  God,  who  by  Thy  Prophet's  hand 

Did  smite  the  rocky  brake. 
Whose  water  came  at  Thy  command, 

Th}'  people's  thirst  to  slake; 
Strike  now  upon  this  granite  wall, 

Stern,  obdurate  and  high, 
And  let  some  drops  of  pity  fall 

For  us  who  starve  and  die! 

The  God  who  took  a  little  child 

And  set  him  in  the  midst. 
And  promised  him  His  mercy  mild, 

As,  by  Thy  Son,  Thou  di^lst, 


Look  down  upon  our  children  dear. 

So  gaunt,  so  cold,  so  spare. 
And  let  their  images  appear 

Where  Lords  and  Gentry  are! 

O  God,  teach  them  to  feel  how  we, 

When  our  poor  infants  droop. 
Are  weakened  in  our  trust  in  Thee, 

And  bow  our  spirits  stoop; 
For  in  Thy  rest,  so  bright  and  fair, 

All  tears  and  sorrows  sleep; 
And  their  young  looks,  so  full  of  care. 

Would  make  Thine  angels  weep. 

The  God  who  with  His  finger  drew 

The  judgment  coming  on. 
Write  for  these  men,  what  must  ensue. 

Ere  many  years  be  gone! 
O  God,  whose  bow  is  in  the  sky. 

Let  them  not  brave  and  dare 
Until  they  look  (too  late)  on  high 

And  see  an  arrow  there! 

O  God,  remind  them!     In  the  bread 

They  break  upon  the  knee. 
These  sacred  words  may  yet  be  read, 

"In  memory  of  Me!" 
O  God,  remind  them  of  His  sweet 

Compassion  for  the  poor. 
And  how  He  gave  them  bread  to  eat. 

And  went  from  door  to  door. 

The  question,  "Will  Dickens  last?"  has  been 
asked  a  hundred  times  in  print  since  Dickens  died; 
and  many  times,  and  in  various  ways,  has  the  ques- 
tion been  answered.  All  men  admit  that  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  has  become  a  bore,  where  he  is  known  at 
all;  that  G.  P.  R.  James's  solitary  horseman  has 
ridden  on,  entirely  out  of  the  sight  of  the  present- 
day  reader;  that  Cooper's  Indians  and  backwoods- 
men no  longer  scalp  the  imagination  of  the  boy  of 
the  period;  that  Marryat's  midshipmen  have  been 
left  alone  and  neglected  at  the  mastheads  to  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  sending  them;  that  no  one  but  the 
antiquary  in  literature  cares  now  for  Waverley  or 
Rob  Roy.  But  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  how  long  it 
will  be  before  Bleak  House  will  become  an  unin- 
habitable ruin,  or  when  the  firm  of  Dombey  &  Son 
will  go  out  of  business  altogether.  Don  Quixote  is 
as  vigorous  as  he  was  three  centuries  ago.  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  born  in  17 19,  still  retains  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth;  who  can  prophesy  how  Mr.  Samuel 
Pickwick,  the  Don  Quixote  of  1839,  will  be  re- 
garded in.  1998?  or  how  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  his 
man  Friday,  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  readers  of  a 
hundred  years  from  to- day? 

Dickens  certainly  wrote  for  his  own  time,  and 
generally  of  his  own  time.  And  during  his  own 
time  he  achieved  a  popularity  without  parallel  in  the 
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history  of  fiction.  But  the  fashions  of  all  times 
change;  and  although  Dickens  has  been  in  fashion 
longer  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still 
the  fashion  among  old-fashioned  folk,  there  are 
acute  critics  who  say  that  his  day  is  over.  The 
booksellers  and  the  officials  of  circulating  libraries 
tell  a  different  story,  however;  and  when  little 
children,  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Dickens, 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  great  reputation,  turn 
from  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy"  to  the  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  lov- 
ing the  old  as  much  as  they  love  the  new,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  sun  had  not  yet  set  upon  Dickens; 
and  that  the  night  which  is  to  leave  him  in  total 
darkness  is  still  far  off. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  called 
the  "staying  qualities"  of  Dickens  is  the  fact  that 
his  characters,  even  in  a  mutilated,  unsatisfactory 
form,  have  held  the  stage  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  and  still  have  power  to  attract  and  move  great 
audiences,  wherever  is  spoken  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote.  The  dramatization  of  the  novel  is  uni- 
versally and  justly  regarded  as  the  most  ephemeral 
and  worthless  of  dramatic  productions;  and  the 
novels  of  Dickens,  on  account  of  their  length,  of  the 
great  number  of  figures  he  introduces,  of  the  variety 
and  occasional  exaggeration  of  his  dialogues  and  his 
situations,  have  been  peculiarly  difficult  of  adap- 
tation to  theatrical  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  laughed  and  cried  over  Micawber,  Captain 
Cuttle,  Dan'l  Peggotty,  and  Caleb  Plummer,  behind 
the  footlights,  years  after  Dolly  Spanker,  Aminadab 
Sleek,  Timothy  Toodles,  Alfred  Evelyn,  and  Geof- 
frey Dale,  their  contemporaries  in  the  standard  and 
legitimate  drama,  created  solely  and  particularly  for 
dramatic  representation,  were  absolutely  forgotten. 
And  Sir  Henry  Irving,  sixty  years  after  the  pro- 
duction of  "Pickwick,"  drew  great  crowds  to  see 
his  Alfred  Jingle,  while  that  picturesque  and  in- 
genious swindler,  Robert  Macaire,  Jingle's  once 
famous  and  familiar  confrere  in  plausible  rascality, 
was  never  seen  on  the  boards  except  as  he  was 
burlesqued  and  caricatured  in  comic  opera. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say — and  not  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense — that  PecksniflF  will  live  almost  as  long  as 
hypocrisy  lasts;  that  Heep  will  not  be  forgotten 
while  mock  humility  exists;  that  Mr.  Dick  will  go 
down  to  posterity  arm  in  arm  with  Charles  the  First, 
whom  he  could  not  avoid  in  his  memorial;  that 
B-irkis  will  be  quoted  until  men  cease  to  be  willin'. 
And  so  long  as  cheap,  rough  coats  cover  faith, 
charity,  and  honest  hearts,  the  world  will  remem- 
ber that  Captain  Cuttle  and  the  Peggottys  were  so 
clad. 


Dickens  has  been  accused  of  being  an  irreligious 
man,  and  of  exhibiting  a  lack  of  reverence  for  sacred 
and  serious  things.  His  Chadband  and  his  Stiggins 
have  been  cited  as  gross  libels  upon  the  clergymen 
of  England,  by  men  who  forget  his  Frank  Milvey, 
in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  who  pay  no  heed  to 
the  fact  that  he  rated  severely  whatever  was  bad  and 
reprehensible  in  the  members  of  everj'  profession. 
Stiggins  and  Chadband  are  no  worse  than  Grad- 
grind,  who  was  in  the  hardware  line;  than  Peck- 
sniff, who  was  an  architect;  than  Ralph  Nickleby, 
who  was  a  money-broker;  or  than  Tackleton,  who 
was  a  maker  of  toys. 

Dickens  was  not  a  church  member,  or  what  is 
called  an  Orthodox  Christian;  but  he  preached  many 
a  good  sermon  for  all  that;  and  his  text  was  the 
Golden  Rule,  in  all  its  various  readings.  In  many 
wholesome,  reverent  ways  does  the  Bible  figure 
throughout  his  pages.  One  of  the  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  David  Copperfield  was  the  story  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  as  it  was  read  to  him  and  Peg- 
gotty by  his  mother  one  Sunday  evening.  Little 
Nell  used  to  take  her  Bible  with  her  to  read  in  the 
quiet,  lovely  retreat  of  the  old  church.  "I  ain't 
much  of  a  hand  at  reading  'writing-hand,'"  said 
Betty  Higden,  "though  I  can  read  my  Bible  and 
most  print;"  Oliver  Twist  read  the  Bible  to  Mrs. 
Maylie  and  Rose  Fleming;  Pip  read  the  Bible  to  and 
prayed  with  the  convict  under  sentence  of  death; 
Scrooge  heard  Tiny  Tim  say,  "And  He  called  a 
little  child  to  Him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst";  and 
when  Jo  was  on  his  death-bed,  Allen  Woodcourt 
asked  him: 

"  'Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer,  Jo?' 

"  'Never  knowed  nothink,  sir.' 

"  'Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?' 

"  'No,  sir,  nothink  at  all.' 

"  ']o,  can  you  say  what  I  say?' 

"  'I'll  say  anythinkasyou  say,  sir,  for  I  know  it's 
good.' 

"  'OuK  Father' — 

"  'Our  father! — yes,  that's  werry  good,  sir.' 

"  'Which  art  in  Heaven'  — 

"  'Art  in  Heaven — is  the  light  a-coming,  sir?' 

"'It  is  close  at  hand.  Hallowed  be  thy 
Name!' 

"  'Hallowed  be— thy— ' 

"The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark,  benighted 
way!  Dead!  .  .  .  And  dying  thus  around  us  every 
day." 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  mortal 
part  of  Dickens  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Poet's  Corner 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  June  14,  1S70.  the  New 
York  Tribune"'  published  the  following  Monody,  in 
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Dickens's  own   words,  compiled  and  arranged  by 
the  writer  of  the  present  article: 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"Dead,  your  Majesty,  Dead,  my  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen. Dead,  Right  Reverends  and  Wrong  Rever- 
ends, of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and  women,  born 
with  heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts.  And 
dying  thus  around  us  every  day." — Bleak  House, 
Chap.  6j. 

"The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again, 
and  nothing  else  ^tirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old 
fashion,  the  fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  gar- 
ments, and  will  last,  unchanged,  until  our  race  has 
run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up 
like  a  scroll.  The  old,  old  fashion — Death!  Oh, 
thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion 
yet,  of  immortality.  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of 
young  children,  with  regard  not  quite  estranged, 
when  the  Swift  River  bears  us  to  the  Ocean." — 
Dombey,  Chap.  ly. 

"The  spirit  of  the  child,  returning,  innocent  and 
radiant,  touched  the  old  man  with  its  hand,  and 
beckoned  him  away." — Chimes,  Second  Quarter. 

"The  Star  had  shown  him  the  way  to  find  the 
God  of  the  poor;  and  through  humility  and  sorrow 
and  forgiveness  he  had  gone  to  his  Redeemer's 
rest." — Hard  Times,  Book  HI.,  Chap.  6. 

"I  felt  for  my  old  self,  as  the  dead  may  feel,  if 
they  ever  revisit  these  scenes;  I  was  glad  to  be  ten- 
derly remembered,  to  be  greatly  pitied,  not  to  be 
quite  forgotten." — Bleak  House, Chap.  ^5*. 

"From  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  forever 
more;  with  a  heartful,  grateful,  respectful,  affec- 
tionate farewell — and  I  pray  God  to  bless  us  every 
one." — Last  Reading,  LottdoJi,  March  6,  1870. 

"When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that  has 
loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always." 
— Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Chap.  yi. 

"Lord  keep  my  Memory  Green." — Haunted  Man, 
Chap.  J. 

"  'Now,'  he  murmured,  'I  am  happy.'  He  fell 
into  a  light  slumber,  and,  waking,  smiled  as  before, 
then  spoke  of  beautiful  gardens,  which,  he  said, 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  were  filled  with  fig- 
ures of  men,  women,  and  many  children,  all  with 
light  upon  their  faces,  |then  whispered  that  it  was 
Eden — and  so  died." — Nickleby,  Chap.  58. 

"...  died  like  a  child  that  had  gone  to  sleep." 
— Copperfield,  Chap.  p. 

"...  and  began  the  world — not  this  world,  oh, 
not  this  world.  The  world  that  sets  this  right." — 
Bleak  House,  Chap.  6j. 

"...  gone  before  the  Father;  far  beyond  the 


twilight  judgments  of  this  world,  high  above    its 
mists  and  obscurities." — Dorrit,  Book  //.,  Chap.  jg. 

"...  And  lay    at   rest.     The  solemn   stillness 
was  no  marvel  now." — Curiosity  Shop,  Chap.  7/. 

"It  being  high  water,  he  went  out  with  the  tide." 
— Copperfield,  Chap.jo. 

— Laurence  Hutton,  in  The  Outlook. 


The  Burial-Place  of  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  moldering 
with  age,  but  richly  ornamented.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered  point,  and 
separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired.  The 
river  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their 
branches  upon  its  clear  bosom. 

An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of  which  are 
curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer  an 
arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the 
yard  to  .the  church-porch.  The  graves  are  over- 
grown with  grass;  the  gray  tombstones,  some  of 
them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth,  are  half-covered 
with  moss,  which  has  likewise  t'nted  the  reverend 
old  building.  Small  birds  have  bu  It  their  nests 
among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping;  and 
rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about  its  lofty  gray 
spire. 

A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is 
buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  himself,  and  which  have  in 
them  something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  in- 
deed his  own  they  show  that  solicitude  about  the 
quiet  of  the  grave  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensi- 
bilities and  thoughtful  minds: 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here; 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death 
and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely  arched  forehead, 
and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of 
that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he  was 
as  much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as 
by  the  vastness  of  his  genius.  The  inscription 
mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease — fifty- 
three  years;  an  untimely  death  for  the  world,  for 
what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the 
golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was 
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from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life  and  flourishing 
in  the  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal  favor! 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been 
without  its  effect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of 
his  remains  from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at  one  time  con- 
templated. A  few  years  since,  also,  as  some  labor- 
ers were  digging  to  make  a  vault,  the  earth  caved 
in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  might  have  reached  into  his 
grave.  No  one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle 
with  his  remains  so  awfully  guarded  by  a  maledic- 
tion; and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  curious  or  any 
collector  of  relics  should  be  tempted  to  commit 
depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the 
place  for  two  days  until  the  vault  was  finished  and 
the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he 
made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see 
neither  coflSn  nor  bones,  nothing  but  dust.  It  was 
something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of 
Shakespeare. — Washington  Irving. 


Fame  of  Old  Books. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  said  of  himself  that  he  was 
for  many  years  the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  in 
America.  None  worked  harder  for  smaller  gains 
than  he  until  at  last  the  success  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  made  his  future  modestly  secure.  He 
would  have  liked  never  to  work  at  pot-boilers,  but 
after  he  had  published  "Fanshawe,"  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  obliged  to 
do  so  more  or  less  for  many  years.  He  was  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  first  venture 
in  fiction  that  he  used  to  burn  his  stories  as  fast  as 
he  wrote  them  for  a  time;  he  suppressed  most  of  the 
few  hundred  copies  of  "Fanshawe"  that  were  pub- 
lished. One  of  those  that  escaped  into  the  world 
was  sold  for  $410  at  this  week's  Bangs  auction  sale 
of  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Arnold;  it  is  a  little 
book  in  a  morocco  case.  Hawthorne  would  scarcely 
have  believed  in  1826  what  would  happen  to  that 
little  book  in  190 1.  The  bidding  started  at  $100 
and  went  briskly  on,  at  first  by  fifties  and  then  by 
tens,  until  the  book  was  knocked  down  to  the 
fortunate  buyer,  who  called  out  "Delivered!"  went 
forward  to  get  his  purchase,  and  was  greeted  by  a 
little  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience.  Surely 
people  at  an  auction  form  an  audience! 

The  work  of  Hawthorne  in  the  twenty-four  years 
that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  "Fanshawe" 
and  that  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  included  many 
pot-boilers.  He  was  glad  to  get  $100  for  his  work 
on  "Peter  Parley's  Universal  History."     One  copy 


of  that  book  brought  exactlj^  that  price  at  the  sale 
the  other  day.  Goodrich  offered  to  pay  Hawthorne 
$500  a  year  for  working  on  his  "American  Maga- 
zine of  Useful  Knowledge;"  although  he  never  got 
all  of  his  pay  the  young  man  did  a  great  deal  of 
anonymous  work  for  that  periodical;  because  this  is 
known  the  old  magazine  is  sought  for  by  many  col- 
lectors. Goodrich  paid  him  $35  for  "The  Gentle 
Boy;"  one  copy  of  it  brought  $57  at  the  auction. 
What  Hawthorne  received  for  that  delicate  tract, 
"The  Celestial  Railroad,"  may  be  known  to  some 
one;  but  it  certainly  was  less  than  $124,  the  price 
paid  for  the  copy  sold  in  its  morocco  case  here  in 
New  York  in  this  year  of  grace. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  had  such  an  understanding  of  the  genius  of 
her  self-distrustful,  sensitive  brother-in-law,  such 
an  affection  for  him  and  such  tireless  energy  in  pro- 
moting his  opportunities.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  his  gift  while  still  she  lived  in  Salem; 
later  when  she  had  a  bookshop  in  Boston,  it  was 
she  who  induced  Fields,  the  publisher,  to  go  to  see 
Hawthorne  and  persuade  him  to  show  him  the 
manuscript  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  Then  it  was 
she  who  encouraged  Hawthorne  to  believe  that  he 
could  do  as  the  publisher  wished,  and  make  a  book 
of  what  was  still  only  a  short  story.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing wrote  a  poem  that  tells  the  true  story  of  Eliza- 
beth Peabody's  devotion  to  Hawthorne  when  she 
learned  it  face  to  face  from  lips  of  authority.  That 
story  is  told  in  "Bertha  in  the  Lane."  It  was 
Elizabeth  Peabody  who  was  the  chief  aid  of  his 
genius  in  bringing  him  up  from  his  seclusion  into 
success,  where  her  lovely  sister,  his  wife,  was  then, 
as  ever,  his  personal  blessing  and  joy. 

Whittier  once  said — and  this  has  not  been  in 
print  before — that  he  went  to  see  Hawthorne  while 
he  lived  in  Salem,  and  declared  "Hawthorne  came 
in  looking  as  if  he  had  just  come  up  from  down 
cellar,  where  he  had  been  living."  This  air  of  a 
sensitive,  pallid  recluse  wore  away  in  later  life  with 
happiness  and  success  and  relief  from  anxiety. 

It  becomes  noticeable,  sometimes,  "after  about  an 
hour  at  a  book  auction,  that  the  bidding  is  largely 
competitive  between  two  bidders.  There  is,  of 
course,  plenty  of  general  bidding,  but  the  struggle 
between  two  powers  is  often  quite  marked.  This 
wgis  seen  at  the  Bangs  sale,  especially  in  the  bidding 
for  the  copy  of  "Fanshawe." 

The  Bryant  and  Emerson  sales  had  preceded  it. 
It  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  New  York  poet  editor 
would  have  "edited  into  the  fire"  (as  Mark  Twain 
says)  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  early  ver.«!e,  which 
was  the  first  thing  offered  at  this  sale,  if  he  had 
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ever  got  hold  of  it  during  his  Hfetime;  he  would 
have  looked  upon  its  literary  demerits,  not  upon  its 
value  to  a  collector.  Yet  would  he  not  have  been 
privately  pleased  that  even  a  fragment  of  his 
earliest  work  was  worth,  because  it  was  his  work, 
two  gold  eagles  and  two  dollars  more?  Even  the 
early  verse  of  a  man  who  wrote  "Thauatopsis"  in 
the  morning  of  his  life  could  not  be  altogether  wor- 
thy of  cremation  at  his  maker's  hand.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  a  Bryant  first  edition  was  $39,  brought 
by  a  Club  Bindery  edition  of  his  satire  "The  Em- 
bargo." 

Emerson  is  only  to-day  coming  into  full  recogni- 
tion as  a  poet.  When  he  was  on  earth  people 
thought  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Whittier 
greater  poets  than  he,  especially  Longfellow,  with 
his  facile  rhymes  and  echoes  of  foreign  culture, 
Emerson's  first  hand-wrenching  from  nature  of  her 
mystic  secrets  and  his  simple,  often  rugged,  lines 
did  not  seem  like  poetry  to  the  critics  or  the  people 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  nor  to  the  other  poets  either. 
But  he  is  being  ranked  where  he  belongs  now.  He 
had  such  serene  consciousness  of  his  poetic  power 
that  he  would  readily  have  believed  any  prophet 
who  might  have  told  him  that  the  original  holo- 
graph manuscript  of  his  "Threnody,"  his  longest 
poem,  would  sell  at  auction  in  New  York  within 
sixty  years  for  $300.  "Why  not?"  one  can  hear 
him  ask,  with  his  placid  smile  of  a  philosopher, 
shot  through  with  a  gleam  of  Yankee  "fore- 
thought' '  and  wit. 

There  was  a  thrill  for  the  lover  of  poetry  in  see- 
ing that  old  manuscript  in  the  neat,  firm  writing  of 
the  Sage  of  Concord  and  to  hear  the  lively  leaps  in 
price  after  the  start  of  $25.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  copies  of  this  "fullest  collection  of  first 
editions"  of  eight  American  authors  were  purchased 
by  New  York  booksellers;  it  was  also  interesting  to 
see  hDW  many  were  bought  to  go  to  the  West.  All 
of  the  authors  except  Bryant  were  of  the  set  that 
lived  in  and  near  Boston.  Hawthorne  and  Emer- 
son have  been  named.  The  others  were  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Thoreau.  It  was 
Thoreau  who  said  that  he  had  a  library  of  900  vol- 
umes, "most  of  them  written  by  myself,"  when  he 
found  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  an  edition  of 
one  of  his  earlier  works  on  his  hands.  Thoreau 
was  another  Yankee  who  knew  posterity  would  like 
him  if  contemporaries  did  not;  he  went  on  writing 
books  in  the  cheery  luxury  of  life  possible  to  one 
who  had  so  few  personal  expenses  that  he  did  not 
have  to  count  them  at  all.  Thoreau  was  not 
obliged  to  keep  the  pot  boiling;  he  could  live  for 
weeks  at  a  time  quite  joyfully  on  nuts  and  johony- 


cake,  and  when  he  tired  of  his  own  hermit  house- 
keeping on  Walden  Pond,  Mrs.  Emerson  knew  that 
he  would  be  sure  to  come  and  talk  philosophy  with 
her  husband,  and  stay  to  supper  with  the  family. 

Thoreau's  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mac  Rivers,"  dated  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1849, 
brought  $52.50  on  the  second  day  of  this  sale  of 
American  authors;  it  was  the  best  price  paid  for  any 
of  the  fourteen  books  with  his  name  on  the  title- 
page  that  were  offered  for  sale. 

"Outre-Mer,"  in  the  two  rare  paper  volumes 
printed  in  Boston,  before  the  book  was  regularly 
published,  in  1835,  proved  to  be  the  treasure  of  the 
Longfellow  list.  These  are  rare  little  early  copies 
of  the  poet's  prose  work,  one  in  marbled  paper,  one 
in  light  blue  paper.  "Outre-Mer"  was  written 
soon  after  Longfellow's  first  marriage,  while  he  was 
a  professor  at  Bowdoin  College.  His  young  wife 
died  in  Holland  in  the  autumn  after  it  was  pub- 
lished. [At  Brunswick,  Me.,  lives  the  printer  who 
did  all  the  type-setting  and  press  work  on  "Outre- 
Mer,"  the  first  novel  the  great  poet  wrote.  He  is 
Theodore  McLellan,  now  ninety-one  years  of  age.] 
The  next  summer  he  met  Bryant,  and  while  trav- 
eling in  Switzerland  met  also  Miss  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  who  was  the  inspiration  of  "Hyperion," 
and  who,  some  years  later,  when  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  became  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  son  Ernest,  and  the  daughters,  who  live  in 
perennial  childhood  in  "The  Children's  Hour," 
as  "grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra  and  Edith 
with  golden  hair."  These  daughters  all  have 
houses  now  in  the  enclosure  of  Craigie  House,  at 
Cambridge.  Miss  Alice  Longfellow  lives  in  Craigie 
House  still,  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Dana  and  Mrs. 
Thorpe  close  by,  and  Longfellow's  grandchildren 
keep  his  old  home  merry  with  the  sound  of  youth- 
ful voices. 

It  is  touching  that  the  first  book  in  the  Lowell 
list  to  bring  a  large  price  was  the  "Poems  of  Maria 
Lowell."  This  was  a  privately  printed  copy,  edited 
by  James  Russell  Lowell;  only  fifty  copies  were 
made  and  for  private  distribution,  but  thus  the 
treasures  of  a  poet's  life  become  the  col'ector's 
treasures  in  another  sense;  the  little  gilt-titled  book 
brought  $90.  Another  privately  printed  Lowell 
book,  his  text  of  Prof.  Child's  "II  Pesceballo," 
brought  $140,  and  his  very  rare  "Yankee  Idyll," 
"Mason  and  Slidell,"  $175.  The  wonder  comes 
just  how  the  presentation  copy  to  F.  H.  Under- 
wood of  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode"  got  out 
into  the  world.  No  wonder  bidding  was  lively;  no 
wonder  it  brought  $220  very  quickly.  Mr.  Under- 
wood was  editorially  connected  with   the  Atlantic 
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Monthly,  and  he  afterward  weut  abroad  to  live. 
Probably  in  the  dispersion  of  his  books  this  gift 
from  his  old  friend — one  of  only  fifty  copies  of  the 
"Ode"  printed  for  Lowell's  own  use — came  very 
naturally  into  the  market.  The  suggestion  is  in- 
evitable that  other  presentation  copies  of  the  same 
poem  must  find  their  way  to  new  owners.  A  pre- 
sentation copy  to  Wordsworth  from  Keats  is  owned 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Words- 
worth ever  even  read  it. 

"Moll  Pitcher,"  by  Whittier,  always  commands 
money  whenever  she  appears.  The  Arnold  copy 
brought  $200;  the  Quaker  poet's  early  poem  is 
worth  more  as  a  rare  first  edition  than  it  is  as 
poetry.  "Mogg  Megoue,"  also,  a  few  years  later 
than  Moll,  is  sought  after  in  her  separate  dress  and 
finding.  Whittier  is  gaining  a  new  recognition  in 
these  latter  days  for  the  intense  Americanism  and 
simplicity  of  his  poetry.  A  holograph  manuscript 
of  his  little-known  poem  "Gone,"  with  an  auto- 
graph letter,  brought  $52.50,  while  a  fine  copy  of 
Holmes's  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  with 
an  autograph  of  a  stanza  from  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus"  brought  $35.  Dr.  Holmes  would  not 
have  believed  that  while  he  was  alive,  for  he  was 
the  best-petted  man  of  his  time,  in  Boston,  and  per- 
haps also  for  "One  Hundred  Days"  in  England. 

— Mail  and  Express,  February  2,  1901. 


Bookselling  and  Printing   in  Washington's 

Days. 

In  the  year  1796  was  published  a  curious  work 
in  London  entitled  "An  Historical  Miscellany  of 
the  Curiosities  and  Rarities  in  Nature  and  Art." 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  few  copper-plates  and  al- 
though we  have  only  a  bound  volume  before  us, 
it  apparently  was  issued  in  monthly  parts.  The 
spirit  of  the  article  is  so  unusual  for  the  period  and 
it  shows  such  an  intelligent  and  unbiassed  interest 
in  the  American  book  world  that  we  venture  to  re- 
print it  in  full. 

"The  advantages  arising  from  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  like  a  self-evident  proposition,  stand  in  no 
need  of  proof  or  illustration.  If  they  did,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  imperfect  state  of  im- 
provement of  South  America,  where  no  other 
knowledge  is  suffered  to  be  propagated  but  what  is 
immediately  conducive  to  commercial  purposes,  and 
that  rarely,  unless  it  tends  to  the  support  of  un- 
wieldy greatness,  the  enormity  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  or  the  glare  of  useless  wealth.  In  North 
America,  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  is  occupied 
by  ingenius  industry,  which  has,  for  the  most  part, 


provtd  itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary 
fame.  The  people  of  North  America  have  now  pro- 
fessors in  every  art  and  science,  with  adequate 
salaries;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number. 

Literary  property  is  now  secured  in  most  of  the 
States;  and  the  example  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  rest,  as  security  is  the  best  way  of  encouraging 
merit  and  ingenuity;  and  the  Congress,  in  1789,  by 
a  resolution,  strongly  recommended  this  measure. 

The  people  of  North  America  manufacture  their 
own  paper,  and  in  suflScient  quantities  for  home 
consumption;  but  the  price  of  labor  is  so  extremely 
high,  that  it  seldom  answers  to  print  any  works 
there:  at  least,  they  have  hitherto  seldom  ventured 
beyond  their  own  laws,  temporary  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  which  every  State  now  prints  in 
abundance;  the  price  of  these  's  usually  sixpence 
each;  but  they  are  not  subject  to  any  duty,  and  the 
profit  falls  into  the  proprietor's  pocket. 

The  newspapers  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  un- 
equaled,  whether  considered  with  respect  to  wit 
and  humor,  entertainment,  or  instruction.  Every 
capital  town  on  the  continent  prints  a  weekly  paper; 
and  several  of  them  have  one  or  more  daily  papers. 
Of  late  in  the  Northern  States,  they  print  a  few 
school-books,  and,  occasionally,  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  print  any  tract  not  re- 
markably large  ;  translations  from  the  French,  and 
a  few  re-prints  from  English  publications,  are  all 
that  have  hitherto  been  done  there.  A  miserable 
edition  of  "Cook's  Voyages,"  printed  with  types 
cast  there,  was  more  than  five  years  on  sale  ;  but  of 
late,  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  and  Matthewsonof  Edin- 
burgh, have  furnished  them  with  types,  better  and 
much  cheaper  than  their  own. 

About  1789,  one  Bell,  a  bookseller  in  Philadel- 
phia, re-printed  Blackstone's  "Commentaries;"  but 
the  book  is  very  ill  done,  and  yet  sells  much  higher 
than  those  imported.  Aitken,  a  printer  there, 
finished  an  American  edition  of  the  Bible  ;  which, 
though  highly  approved,  and  recommended  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  was  a  losing  concern.  Since 
this,  a  Bible  for  the  pocket  has  been  sent  over,  all 
composed,  in  metal,  from  Fry's,  to  be  printed  there 
upon  their  own  paper.  The  travels  of  the  Marquis 
de  Chatelleux  have  been  re-printed  at  New  York, 
and  some  few  other  publications  ;  but  they  are  ill 
executed,  and  sell  but  slowly.  Wayland  (who  went 
from  Middle  Row,  and  who,  with  all  his  family,  is 
since  deceased  of  the  yellow-fever)  set  up  a  news- 
paper upon  the  plan  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which 
succeeded  very  well.     He  wrote  the  Reverend  Henry 
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Letnoine,  the  writer  of  this  article,  word,  that  any 
popular  piece  upon  the  subject  of  liberty  had  a 
great  sale  there  ;  but  that  serious  books  would  only 
do  as  imported,  as  the  people  esteemed  English- 
printed  books  much  better  than  the  productions  of 
their  own  presses. 

The  wages  of  printers  are  very  great  even  now  ; 
and  progressively  so  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  States.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  journeymen  printers  have  from  three  to 
eight  dollars  per  week  ;  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Maryland,  from  five  to  ten  per  week  ;  and  in 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
from  eight  to  twenty,  according  to  their  merit  and 
ability.  Printers  are  the  scarcest  trades  yet  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  greatest  booksellers  are  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Northward  of  New 
York  there  is  none  of  any  consequence,  nor  any  in 
Boston  of  note,  nor  southward  of  Baltimore,  not 
even  in  Charleston,  the  liveliest  city  in  all  America. 
The  booksellers  all  over  the  continent  are  generally 
supplied  from  one  of  the  above  three  places,  where 
there  are  many  considerable  stores  of  books  daily 
imported  from  Europe.  A  single  book  of  the  value 
of  five  or  ten  pounds  is  nowhere  to  be  fcund  here; 
but  Gill  on  the  Prophets,  Mat,  Henry's  Works,  or 
Burkitt  on  the  New  Testament,  easily  find  purchas- 
ers. Watt's  Works  have  been  known  to  produce 
three  times  the  price  for  which  they  sell  in  London. 

The  usual  currency  of  sale  is  at  the  advance  of 
^50  and  in  many  instances  ^100  per  cent,  and  their 
sales  are  very  great  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  number  of  readers  with  which  every  little 
town  abounds.  The  common  people  are  on  a  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  literature,  with  the  middle  ranks  in 
Europe  ;  they  all  read  and  write,  and  understand 
arithmetic.  Almost  every  little  town  furnishes  a 
small  circulating  library. 

Prints  are  a  good  article  to  carry  over,  and  so  are 
engraved  copper-plates.  Of  late  a  great  number 
have  been  sent  over  from  here,  which  have  given 
rise  to  some  useful  works  now  doing  there  in 
numbers.  Artists  in  drawing,  designing,  and  en- 
graving, are  very  rare  in  America, 

Books  are  sold  southward  of  Maryland,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  at  an  extrava- 
gant price;  not  unfrequently  at  an  advance  of  200 
per  cent.  Novels  and  useful  histories  are  the  best 
articles  to  be  considered  here  a^tev  dictionaries. 

Law-books  have  the  most  rapid  sales,  and  that  at 
an  excessive  price.  Newman's  "Conveyancing"  has 
sold  in  Philadelphia  for  eight  or  nine  guineas  per 


set,  and  were  bought  up  immediately.  Bacon's 
"Abridgement,"  a  book  v/hich,  with  Blackstone's 
"Commentaries,"  is  highly  in  repute  throughout 
America,  has  repeatedly  been  sold  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  one  hundred  hard  dollars.  In  North 
Carolina  they  do  not  import  from  Europe,  but  pur- 
chase, at  an  unreasonable  high  price,  of  the  north- 
ern booksellers,  and  then  sell  at  an  advance  of  50  or, 
in  many  instances,  100  per  cent. 

Great  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  produce  are 
constantly  shipped  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  for  European  books, 
which  are  mostly  of  general  history,  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  medical  articles. 

Whatever  is  useful,  sells;  but  publications  on 
subjects  merely  speculative,  and  rather  curious  than 
important,  controversial  divinity,  and  voluminous 
polemical  pieces,  as  well  as  heavy  works  on  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  lie  upon  the  importers'  hands. 
They  have  no  ready  money  to  spare  for  anything 
but  what  they  find  useful;  and,  in  literary  pur- 
chases, inquire  minutely  into  the  an  bono  of  the 
article. 

Scotch  books  are  not  much  in  repute  in  North 
America.  English  law-books,  being  mostly  in  folio, 
are  not  so  often  called  for  as  the  Irish  editions  of 
the  same  in  reduced  sizes,  which  being  more  port- 
able, are  always  preferred  for  their  convenience,  for 
the  lawyers  to  take  on  their  circuits. 

The  Irish  printed  books  have  in  everything  a 
preference  throughout  this  country;  and  the  sale  of 
their  books,  those  on  law  in  particular,  is  extremely 
great. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine, it  appears  that  the  demand  for  foreign  books 
is  but  inconsiderable.  It  is  very  little  for  French 
books,  and  still  less  for  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, German  books  are  in  some  degree  an  excep- 
tion, for  they  sell  in  places  inhabited  by  the  Dutch; 
but  principally  books  of  devotion  and  school-books. 
They  have  very  few  books  but  of  devotion,  and 
some  trivial  school  articles.  The  men  of  learning 
are  as  scarce  amongst  them  also.  When  a  Dutch- 
man is  not  at  prayers,  he  is  either  at  work  or  sleep- 
ing. 

Although  many  well-educated  persons  here  speak 
French,  yet  the  number  of  those  that  read  French 
books  is  comparatively  small.  The  common  people, 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  still  prefer  old 
English  affairs,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  on  what 
they  term  their  English  ancestors;  speak  onlj'  the 
English  tongue,  heartily  curse  French  machina- 
tions and  politics,  and  continue  still  to  read  and 
admire  old  English  books. 
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Books  are  yet  of  but  small  esteem  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Few  here  read  at  all  except 
professional  men,  and  some  foreign  gentlemen,  and 
the  officers  inthe  army:  these  are  mostly  supplied  by 
a  small  circulating  library  or  two  in  Halifax.  Some 
few  books  are  imported  by  the  merchants,  and  sold 
in  common  with  other  goods  at  their  stores;  but  the 
whole  province,  so  late  as  eighteen  months  since, 
did  not  afford  a  bookseller's  shop  larger  than  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  smallest  country  towns  in 
England.  The  middle  and  lower  order  of  people 
do  not  read;  their  time  is  not  necessarily  occupied 
in  the  cultivation  of  an  ungenerous  and  unpropi- 
tious  soil. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  Canada:  the 
French  peasantry  are  all  Catholics  and  use  no  books 
but  religious  ones.  There  was,  two  years  ago, 
only  one  solitary  bookseller  in  Quebec,  who  lived 
mostly  by  publishing  a  weekly  Gazette,  printed  in 
miserable  French  and  as  sordid  English;  and  an- 
other in  Montreal,  supported  upon  the  same  terms. 
In  the  West  Indies,  every  gentleman,  almost,  takes 
out  his  own  library  with  him;  and  what  books  may 
be  wanted  are  generally  sold  in  the  stores  of  mer- 
chants, who  import  them  from  England  with  other 
goods,  although  the  capital  of  each  of  the  islands 
has  one  person  who  calls  himself  a  bookseller,  keeps 
a  small  reading  library,  binds,  deals  in  stationery, 
and  keeps  a  few  books,  such  as  he  judges  are  most 
in  demand,  which  he  sells  at  an  advance  of  70  and 
100  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  literary  portrait  of  a  country  which 
threatens  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  great  and  use- 
ful science  of  politics  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts. 
This  is  but  the  glowing  that  evinces  a  kindling 
flame,  which,  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  may  some  future  day  enlighten 
and  instruct  the  Old  World,  whence  they  have  with- 
drawn themselves." — The  Literary  Collector. 


On  Reading  Anthony  TroIIope. 

While  any  of  Trollope's  novels  can  be  read  with 
interest  as  separate  stories,  some  of  them  will  be 
found  more  interesting  if  read  in  the  following  order: 

Chronicles  of  Barsetshire  (the  Cathedral  Group): 
I.  "The  Warden."  2.  "Barchester  Towers."  3. 
"Framley  Parsonage."  4.  "Dr.  Thorne."  5.  "The 
Small  Hou.se  at  Arlington."  6.  "Last  Chronicles 
of  Barset." 

Parliamentary  Novels  (the  Political  Group):  i. 
"Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  2.  "Phineas  Finn."  3. 
"Phineas  Redux."  4.  "The  Prime  Minister."  5. 
"The  Duke's  Children." 


Edward  FitzGerald  and  T.  E.  Brown. 

In  reading  the  letters  of  Thomas  Edward  Brown — 
differing  from  all  others  as  the  man  was  different 
from  all  other  men — one  is  curiously  reminded,  as 
much  by  contrast  as  by  resemblance,  of  Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  one  was  a  Celt,  feeling  intensel}',  passionate 
in  his  love  of  beauty,  and  brimming  over  with  deli- 
cate fancy;  the  other  was  a  Saxon,  equable,  reticent, 
and  almost  phlegmatic.  The  one  was  optimistic 
and  buoyant  with  large  hope;  he  had  found  "the 
key  to  all  the  mysteries."  The  other  moved  in  the 
twilight  of  doubt,  groping  around  the  door  to  which 
he  found  no  key.  One  laughed  his  mirthful  laugh- 
ter; the  other  smiled  serenely,  tenderly.  Brown 
loved  mankind  with  a  love  that  came  near  to  genius; 
he  poured  sunshine  upon  his  friends,  making  one 
apprehend  sadly  what  the  silence  must  now  mean 
to  them.  FitzGerald  too  loved  his  friends;  but  it 
was  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  with  them,  as  it 
was  for  Brown  to  live  without  them,  and  many  a 
time  did  he  return  from  town  without  having  mus- 
tered up  courage  enough  to  knock  at  their  doors. 
Brown  might  be  likened  to  a  St.  Francis  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  loving  with  joyfulness  the 
beauty  around  him,  and  seeing  God  in  it  all,  while 
FitzGerald  seemed  to  be  always  wrapped  round  in 
an  Omarian  mantle  of  gentle  fatalism. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  fundamentally  different  tem- 
peraments and  with  an  entirely  individual  way  of 
approaching  things,  these  two  men  had  a  strange 
similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits.  One  is  tempted 
to  feel  that  beneath  the  superhcial  differences  one 
golden  thread  linked  them.     What  was  it? 

Both  were  endowed  with  a  far-reaching  sympa- 
thy, which  made  them,  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  adoring  friends.  Both  had  the 
power  of  retaining  life-long  friendships,  and  both 
were  loved  by  their  friends  with  a  love  "passing  the 
love  of  women."  Thackeray  was  once  asked  which 
of  his  friends  he  loved  best;  "Why,  old  Fitz,  of 
course,"  was  the  ready  answer;  and  who  has  not 
been  touched  and  thrilled  by  the  tributes  of  love 
and  gratitude  paid  to  the  large-hearted  Manxman? 
In  both  men  there  was  a  vein  of  delicate  whimsical 
humor — the  humor  which  has  been  so  happily  de- 
scribed as  wit  hand  in  hand  with  love,  and  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  fragrant  essence  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality. 

Brown  felt  all  the  charm  of  FitzGerald's  letters. 
"There  is  an  Ethos  in  FitzGerald's  letters,"  he 
wrote,  "which  is  so  exquisitely  idyllic  as  to  be 
almost  heavenly.     He  takes  you  with  him,  exactly 
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accommodating  his  pace  to  yours,  walks  through 
meadows  so  tranquil  and  yet  abounding  in  the  most 
delicate  surprises,  and  these  surprises  seem  so  famil- 
iar, just  as  if  they  had  originated  with  yourself. 
What  delicious  blending!  What  a  perfect  interweft 
of  thought  and  diction!  What  a  sweet  companion!" 
And  again:  "Blessings  on  FitzGerald!  How  de- 
lightful he  was!  How  he  comforted  me!  I  have 
now  finished  him.  That  is  the  worst  of  it."  Is 
not  that  what  we  all  echo  about  his  own  charming 
letters,  which  we  have  laid  down  so  regretfully? 
The  well-loved  voice  is  silent;  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  resemblance  in  the  style  of 
their  letters  that  strikes  one.  In  his  introduction 
Mr.  Irwin  rightly  points  out  that  the  letters  of 
Brown  cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  FitzGerald, 
that  each  has  his  own  qualities,  and  that  the  former 
has  nothing  of  t  he  carelessness  which  so  charms  us 
in  the  latter.  But  let  us  look  into  the  intellectual 
pleasures  and  affirmations  of  these  two  differently 
tuned  natures.  Both  were  scholars  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  both  scorned  scholarship  for  its  own 
sake.  "By  becoming  scholars  (Heaven  save  the 
mark!)"  says  Brown,  "we  have  gained  something; 
but  we  have  lost,  I  had  almost  said,  everything." 
The  other  sighs:  "I  find  the  disadvantage  of  being 
so  ill-grounded  and  so  bad  a  scholar.  But  what 
does  all  this  signify?  Time  goes  on  and  we  get 
older,  and  whether  my  idleness  comprehends  the 
distinction  of  the  first  and  second  aorist  will  not  be 
noted  much  in  the  Book  of  Life,  either  on  this  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf."  Yet  both  had  that  large 
assimilative  passion  for  the  Classics,  "the  old  men 
who  are  full- orbed,  serene,  fixed  in  their  everlasting 
seats."  Both  steeped  themselves  in  the  rich-sound- 
ing Greek  language,  and  both,  with  spontaneous 
pleasure  and  without  a  touch  of  pedantry,  often 
made  use  of  its  expressive  words.  For  both  Greek 
put  forth  "a  branch-work"  extending  to  the  "vista 
opening  far  and  wide."  Both  absorbed  the  essence 
of  Greek  thought  and  life.  Speaking  on  some  point 
about  the  teaching  of  Greek,  Brown  says:  "To  me 
the  learning  of  any  blessed  thing  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  Greek  is  not  learned  by  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  our  Public  School  boys.  But  it  is  a  bap- 
tism into  a  cult,  a  faith,  not  more  irrational  than 
other  faiths  or  cults;  the  baptism  of  a  regeneration 
which  releases  us  from  I  j^know  not  what  original 
sin.  And  if  a  man  does  not  see  that,  he  is  a  fool, 
such  a  fool  that  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  gravely 
asked  me  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  original  sin  in 
such  a  connection."  Here  again  is  a  characteristic 
sentence  from  FitzGerald.  "It  is  wonderful  how 
the  sea  brought  up  this  appetite  for  Greek.    It  likes 


to  be  called  thalass  and  moutos  better  than  that 
wretched  word  'sea,'  I  am  sure,  and  the  Greeks 
(especially  y^schylus,  after  Homer),  are  full  of  sea- 
faring sounds  and  allusions.  I  think  the  murmurs 
of  the  ^gean  (if  that  is  their  s^a)  wrought  itself 
into  their  language.  How  is  it  that  the  Islandic 
(which  I  read  is  our  mother  tongue)  was  not  more 
Poluphloisboi-ic?" 

Both  returned  over  and  over  again  to  the  ancient 
authors,  FitzGerald  sobbed  over  Sophocles.  Brown 
declared  that  the  tremendous  parabasis  from  "  The 
Birds"  of  Aristophanes  made  him  tremble.  To  both 
Homer  was  a  source  of  delight.  "Sophocles  has 
almost  shaken  my  allegiance  to  ^schylus,"  cries 
FitzGerald.  "Oh,  these  two  CEdipuses!  but  then 
that  Agamemnon!  Well,  one  shall  be  the  Handel, 
t'other  the  Haydn,  one  the  Michel  Angelo  and 
t'other  the  RafFaelle  of  Tragedy."  And  again: 
"Sophocles  is  a  pure  Greek  temple;  but  ^schylus 
is  a  rugged  mountain,  lashed  by  seas  and  riven  by 
thunderbolts;  and  which  is  the  most  wonderful  and 
appalling?  Or  if  one  will  have  ^schylus  too  a 
work  of  man,  I  say  he  is  like  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
which  the  Germans  saj'  did  arise  from  the  genius  of 
man  aspiring  up  to  the  immeasurable,  and  reaching 
after  the  infinite  in  complexity  and  gloom,  accord- 
ing as  Christianity  elevated  and  widened  men's 
minds.  A  dozen  lines  of  ^schylus  have  a  more 
almighty  power  on  me  than  all  Sophocles's  plays; 
though  I  would  perhaps  rather  save  Sophocles,  as 
the  consummation  of  Greek  art,  than  ^schylus's 
twelve  lines,  if  it  came  to  a  choice  which  must  be 
lost.  Besides  these  ^schyluses  trouble  us  with 
their  grandeur  and  gloom;  but  Sophocles  is  always 
soothing,  complete,  and  satisfactory. 

Both  felt  the  power  of  Dante;  both  acknowledged 
their  awe  of  him  and  turned  with  relief  the  one  to 
Ariosto,  the  other  to  the  "evergreen"  Boccaccio. 
"Dante  is  monotonous,"  says  Brown,  "but  what  a 
monotone!  He  drowns  you  in  a  dream  and  you 
never  want  to  wake."  His  fine  quatrain  on  Dante 
and  Ariosto  is  a  perfect  criticism  in  miniature  on 
the  two  men. 

If  Dante  breathes  on  me  his  awful  breath 
I  rise  and  go;  but  I  am  sad  as  death — 
I  go — but  turning,  who  is  that  I  see  ? 
I  whisper: — Ariosto,  wait  for  me! 

FitzGerald  places  Dante  "apart  in  the  Empyrean," 
but  for  "human  delight"  he  demands    Boccaccio. 
He    would  have     appreciated    Brown's    sonnet  on 
Boccaccio. 

To  both  Walter  Scott  was  supreme.  "I  have 
been  reading  Sir  Walter's  'Pirate'  again,"  says 
FitzGerald,  "and  am  very  glad  to  find  how  much  I 
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like  it — that  is  speaking  far  below  the  mark — I  may 
say  how  I  wonder  and  delight  in  it  .  .  .  with  all 
its  faults  of  detail,  often  mere  carelessness,  what 
broad  Shakespearian  daylight  over  it  all,  and  all 
with  no  effort  and — a  lot  else  that  one  may  be  con- 
tented to  feel  without  having  to  write  an  essay 
about."  And  again:  "They  won't  beat  Sir  Walter 
in  a  hurry.  He  will  fly  over  their  heads  come 
aquila  still!"  Brown,  in  a  characteristic  burst,  ex- 
claims: "The  great  discovery,  or  rather  re-dis- 
covery has  been  Scott.  I  have  read  'Waverly,' 
'Old  Mortality,'  'Woodstock,'  'Redgauntlet,'  'The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  'Rob  Roy,'  and  am  now 
reading  'Quentin  Durward.'  They  quite  spring 
on  me,  these  old  darlings.  What  a  man  !  I  am 
full  of  'wonder,  love,  and  praise';  I  seem  to  see 
all  manner  of  great  and  good  things;  but  the  main 
thing  is — the  joy  and  glory  of  it  all  is — what  I 
suppose  the  French  mean  by  verve,  at  any  rate, 
what  I  understand  by  that  favorite  term  of  French 
criticism.''  And  he  adds  humorously,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  attack  on  Stevenson:  "These  fellows 
are  drawing  nigh  to  the  very  sanctities — the  cry  will 
soon  be,  perhaps  already  is,  'The  ark  of  Scott  is 
taken';  if  so,  I  shall  be  a  broken-hearted  old  Eli." 

Both  Brown  and  FilzGerald  were  enthusiastic 
over  Burns.  "That  red,  red  Rose  has  burnt  itself 
into  my  silly  old  soul,"  cries  FitzGerald.  "Burns is 
a  blackbird  and  mimics  nothing,"  says  the  other. 
"He  is  inevitable."  Curiously  enough  they  both 
compare  the  passionate  lyrical  outbursts  of  Burns 
with  more  artistic  work — FitzGerald  with  Beranger, 
Brown  with  Tennyson — and  both  have  to  admit 
that  the  song  of  the  artist  in  its  self-consciousness 
loses  something  of  pure  lyrical  passion.  With 
what  relish  and  keen  appreciation  did  they  both 
return  again  and  again  to  Milton,  and  to  Cowley 
and  Addison  ("how  delicious  he  is!")  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  was  sometimes,  to  his  name- 
sake's mind,  Absolute.  Every  reader  of  FitzGerald 
remembers  his  love,  his  old  ever  new  love  for 
Crabbe;  Crabbe's  son  was  his  friend.  He  edits 
Crabbe's  "Tales  from  the  Hall."  Crabbe  is  his 
"great  gun,"  his  "eternal  Crabbe."  The  author 
of  "Fo'c's'le  Yarns"  was  as  appreciative  of  the  poet 
as  his  earlier  champion  could  desire,  and  FitzGerald 
would  have  twinkled  over  the  exuberant  aside  with 
which  the  name  is  heralded:  "By  the  bye,  do  you 
think  of  him  as  Crabbe  fish  or  Crabbe  apple?"  He 
advises  his  friend  to  read  everything  FitzGerald 
has  said  "about  his  beloved  old  crustacean,"  and 
calls  himself  "an  old  Crabbian." 

It  is  not  in  literature  only  that  their  tastes  coin- 
cided.    Both  had  a  passion  for  music;  both    were 


completely  happy  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
a  piano  or  an  organ.  We  can  fancy  Brown  bringing 
music  even  out  of  an  "old  tub  of  a  piano;"  and 
who  does  not  recall  FitzGerald  and  the  parson's  son 
and  daughter,  "with  not  a  voice  amongst  them," 
going  through  Handel's  Coronation  Anthems?  The 
letters  of  both  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  pleasure 
of  playing  and  composing,  and  both  give  interesting 
criticisms,  Brown's  abstract  and  poetically  con- 
ceived, FitzGerald' s  more  concrete  and  pictorial. 
In  music  too  their  affections  were  set  on  the 
Classics;  on  Beethoven  and  Bach  and  Mozart 
and  Handel.  "Mozart  is  the  purest  rmisiclan'' 
says  FitzGerald.  "Beethoven  would  have  been 
poet  or  painter  as  well." 

For  both  men  the  sea  had  an  abiding  soul-satisfy- 
ing charm.  What  a  marvelous  description  we  have 
of  a  storm  in  Brown's  "Christmas  Rose"  and  in 
"The  Bristol  Channel!"  Brown  is  constantly  walk- 
ing by  "his  old  chum,"  and  bathing  in  its  blue 
depth  and  singing  paeons  to  its  ever-changing  beauty. 
"I  have  gone  back  to  singing  "  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "a  voice  of  my  youth.  I  always 
think  the  sea  the  great  challenger  and  promoter  of 
soag.     Even  the  mountain  is  not  the  same  thing. 

There  may  always  be  some  d d  fool  or  another 

behind  a  rock.  But  the  .sea  is  open  and  you  can 
tell  when  you  are  alone  and  the  dear  old  chap  is  so 
confidential;  I  will  trust  him  with  my  secret." 
There  is  hardly  a  letter  of  FitzGerald' s  which  does 
not  make  allusion  to  it;  "That  old  sea"  was  always 
talking  to  him,  telling  its  ancient  history.  For 
both  men  this  love  meant  enjoyment  in  boating  and 
bathing.  FitzGerald  was  continually  on  board  his 
little  lugger  even  when  it  was  drizzling,  or  he  was 
"perishing  with  a  N.  E.  wind,"  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  sailing  her.  Brown  revelled  in 
the  crossings  and  in  the  excursions  round  the  coast 
of  his  darling  Mona  And  then  there  was  for  both 
the  blessed  intercourse  with  the  fisherfolk;  for  it  is 
strange  that  the  shy  Suffolk  Sage  was  as  much  be- 
loved by  them  as  was  the  genial  Manxman.  Both 
could  enter  into  the  lives  of  their  humble  friends. 
Mr,  Hindes  Groome,  in  his  Memorial  of  Fitz- 
Gerald, gives  a  charming  picture  of  him  and  his 
friendship  for  "Posh."  Posh  was  the  skipper  of 
his  lugger,  or  rather  the  lugger  shared  by  them — 
the  Meum  and  Ttium — usually  called,  to  Fitz- 
Gerald's  intense  delight,  the  Mum  and  Tum.  He 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of  this  old  salt  as  much 
as  Brown  enjoyed  Tommy  the  mate  and  his  friends. 
The  letters  abound  in  such  allusions  to  him  as  the.se: 
"I  believe  I  have  smoked  my  pipe  everyday  but 
one  with  Posh  at  his  house,  which  his  quiet  little 
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wife  keeps  tidy  and  pleasant.  The  man  is,  I  do 
think,  of  a  royal  nature."  "I  have  just  left  Posh, 
having  caught  him  with  a  pot  of  white  paint  (some 
of  which  was  on  his  face)  and  having  made  him 
dine  on  cold  beef  in  the  Suffolk  Hotel  Bowling 
Green,  washing  all  down  with  two  tankards  of 
Bullard's  ale.  He  was  not  displeased  to  dine  abroad, 
as  this  is  Saturday,  when  he  says  there  are  apt  to  be 
'squalls'  at  home,  because  of  washing,  etc."  On 
one  occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  Posh  on  his  behavior,  he  wrote:  "It  makes  me 
sad  and  ashamed  to  be  setting  up  for  judge  on  a 
much  nobler  creature  than  myself.''  In  all  this  the 
man  whom  some  have  called  a  misanthrope  (as 
Cowell  says  he  was  only  in  the  abstract,  having  the 
tenderest  love  for  the  human  beings  near  him), 
showed  as  much  sympathy  for  his  humble  friends 
as  did  Brown  for  his. 

Both  men,  again,  had  in  a  marked  degree  that 
instinct  which  can  only  be  described  by  the  Scotch 
vjordyird- hunger,  the  longing  to  go  back  to  the  land 
of  their  early  days,  the  land  of  sweet  associations. 
Brown  always  sighed  for  the  mountains,  the  beau- 
tiful glens,  the  bog-bean-scented  curraghs  of  his  be- 
loved isle,  and  FitzGerald  was  unhappy  away  from 
the  soft  verdant  landscape  of  Suffolk.  Both  were 
jealous,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  dear 
home-country;  both  wished  to  keep  the  ancient 
simple  manners,  to  gather  the  lore  and  traditions 
and  to  preserve  the  rapidly  disappearing  dialect. 
FitzGerald  wrote  several  papers  on  the  Suffolk 
dialect  and  sea-phrases  for  the  East  Anglian  Notes 
and  Queries,  and  Brown  has  preserved  for  us  the 
manners  and  expressions  of  his  "darling  race,  the 
warm-hearted,  humorous,  loving  Manx  folk."  He 
was  indeed  a  true  son  of  his  own  people. 

One  more  resemblance  is  to  be  noted.  The  deep 
love  for  Nature,  for  spring-time,  for  children,  for 
birds,  for  all  creatures.  The  scent  of  cowslips  and 
primroses  blows  over  their  pages.  For  both  the 
yellow  crocuses  "spring  like  tongues  of  living  fire." 
The  blackbird, 

The  lusty  bird,  whose  throat  was  clear 
And  strong  with  elemental  cheer, 

sings  hopefully  for  the  one,  the  nightingale  pen- 
sively for  the  other.  Both  had  the  poet's  eye  and 
ear  for  all  the  fairest  sights  and  sounds  of  life,  and 
the  tender  heart  for  human  suffering.  And  there- 
fore both  suffered  much  themselves. 


He:    One  of  my  best   poems   went  all   over  the 
country. 

She:   And  was  it  finally  accepted? 


To  All  Young  Collectors   and   Some   Old 

Ones. 

"Old  books  are  best''  is  the  refrain  of  a  charming 
little  poem  by  an  old  and  distinguished  book  col- 
lector of  this  city.  It  seems  the  new  generation  of 
book-collectors  does  not  take  this  message  seriously 
— the  trend  is  to  modern  artificial  rarities.  This, 
for  the  collector's  own  sake  is  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  pay  a  good  sum  for  the 
Kelmscott  Press  Shakespeare's  Poems  for  instance, 
because  to  secure  an  early  edition  is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  man,  but  why  spend  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  on  Tennyson's  "Maud''  from  the  same 
press,  when  for  five  dollars  or  less  you  can  secure  a 
genuine  first  edition?  The  modern  issue  may  be  a 
handsome  book,  but  why  a  purely  Victorian  work 
should  masquerade  and  find  favor  in  an  Elizabethan 
costume  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  books  were  inflated  far  beyond  their  value 
by  a  gang  of  London  book-pirates  who  got  rid  of 
all  their  own  carefully  saved  up  copies,  then  stood 
from  under.  Consequence — crash!  fell  "School 
Boy  Lyrics"  from  an  auction  record  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds  to  three  pounds  fifteen  shill- 
ings. Does  the  reader  remember  a  period  about 
two  years  ago  when  '"rare"  privately  printed  little 
pamphlets  by  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  were  being 
"boomed?"  At  least  one  inexperienced  collector  in 
New  York  was  misled  by  a  perfectly  reputable  firm 
into  buying  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  these 
things.  The  firm  had  taken  the  word  of  the  Lon- 
don shark  for  gospel  and  themselves  paid  high 
prices.  What  was  the  result  when  a  market  was 
found  to  exist?  Such  items  as  "The  Window," 
"Laus  Veneris,"  "Gold  Hair,'*  and  a  dozen  other 
small  books  of  that  ilk,  cropped  up  with  distressing 
frequency.  Now  they  are  selling  at  about  one-third 
of  their  record  prices. 

It  is  significant  that  all  these  high-priced  and 
"rare"  privately  printed  items  are  of  the  pamphlet 
variety  and  of  modern  date — few  being  over  20  pp. 
and  of  an  earlier  date  than  1865.  They  are  easy  of 
fabrication  and  we  believe  they  have  been  fabricated. 
Is  such  a  book  as  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  any 
rarer  than  a  genuine  "Laus  Veneris?"  Yet  the 
latter  occurs  for  sale  three  or  four  times  to  the 
Tennyson  book's  once.  The  reason  is  the  "Poems 
by  Two  Brothers"  is  too  old  and  too  bulky  to  forge 
and  "Laus  Veneris"  is  neither.  Buying  books  by 
bulk  is  the  point  of  many  a  joke  against  the  ignorant 
buyer,  but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  bulk  is  at  least  one 
guarantee  against  fraud. 

The  collector's  best  safeguard  is  to  buy  through 
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or  from  a  dealer  not  only  of  personal  integrity — 
most  American  booksellers  have  this  attribute — but 
able  in  his  trade — as  most  of  them  are  not.  The 
possession  of  respectability,  some  capital,  a  book- 
store and  a  keen  desire  to  do  business  does  not  con- 
stitute a  bookseller.  One  might  just  as  well  assume 
that  ordination  to  the  priesthood  would  be  an  un- 
varying guarantee  of  a  man's  virtue.  History  tells 
another  story — take  the  case  of  "the  unfortunate" 
Dr.  Dodd. — The  Literary  Collector. 


Books  of  Travel. 

Books  of  travel  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
difficulties  of  getting  about;  after  them,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  traveler,  with  men.  beasts,  and 
landscape.  The  older  travelers  troubled  little 
about  landscape.  Till  recently  the  language  of  de- 
scription had  not  been  invented.  Old  writers  leav- 
ing the  plain  path  of  action  fall  in  a  stride  or  two 
among  "horrid  rocks,"  "huge  masses  of  ice,"  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  become  inarticulate. 
You  may  read  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  through  and 
scarcely  quit  the  landscape  of  home.  "Not  till 
these  late  days,"  says  Carlyle,  somewhere,  in  his 
scorn,  "did  men  sit  down  and  say:  Come,  let  us 
make  a  decription."  It  was  the  landscape  painters 
who  taught  Ruskin  and  his  contemporaries  and 
followers  to  look  at  the  world  of  nature  and  try  to 
describe  it,  science  helping.  The  modern  traveler 
tries,  at  least,  to  say  something  of  the  look  of  places 
by  which  he  has  gone.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
reading  in  the  old  voyages,  but  it  is  mixed  in  with 
an  immense  mass  of  dull  matter.  No  one  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  together  an  anthology  of  adven. 
tures  from  the  old  writers  :  the  wintering  of  Barents 
in  Novaja  Zemlya,  of  the  Englishmen  left  by  mis. 
chance  in  Spitzbergen,  and  other  like  tales  of  ad- 
venture.    It  would  be  a  fascinating  book. 

Books  such  as  Cook's  "Voyages,"  that  merely  re- 
late the  results  of  geographical  exploration,  cease 
to  be  popular  when  ihe  countries  explored  become 
well  known.  A  book  of  travel  must  deal  with  men 
if  it  is  to  attain  enduring  popularity.  Hence  the 
permanent  interest  that  attaches  to  Borrow' s  writ, 
ings.  His  pages  are  alive  with  men,  acting  some, 
what  stagily,  but  acting.  He  sets  men  amidst 
clearly-defined  objects  close  in  the  foreground,  like 
a  Dutch  picture;  and  he  is  dramatic.  So  is  Curzon 
in  "Monasteries  of  the  Levant.''  So  Kinglake  in 
"Eothen."  Knight  has  carried  on  the  same  tradi- 
tion to  the  present  day.  His  "Cruise  of  the  Falcon" 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  a  book  mainly  of  action- 
figures  large  in  Iront,  landscape  generally  (except  in 


Trinidad)  rather  faint  in  the  background.  One  of 
the  earliest  books  that  carries  the  reader  with  see- 
ing eyes  through  remarkable  and  strange  landscape 
is  Hue's  "Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China," 
admirably  translated  by  W.  Hazlitt,  a  work  that 
deserves  more  general  reading  than  it  gets.  Why 
are  such  books  allowed  to  die,  or  even  to  slumber? 

[Recently  beautifully  and  inexpensively  repro- 
duced by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago. — Ed.  B.  L.] 

The  passion  for  Arctic  exploration  of  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  a 
multitude  of  books,  but  none  that  have  taken  rank 
as   permanently  popular.     Scoresby's    "Arctic  Re- 
gions,"   of  a  somewhat  earlier   date,  contains   the 
elements  of  a  popular  book.     It  should  be  repritited 
with  large  omissions,  for  it  carries  a  load  of  antiqua- 
ted science,  a  burden  that  will  sink  any  book.     He 
that  writes  for  the  future  must  eschew  science.     If 
any  Arctic  book  survives  from  the  present  century 
it  will  be  one  of  Nansen's,    probably  his  "Green- 
land,"   which  tells  a  first-rate  story  at  no  too  great 
length.     The  kindred  subject  of  whale-fishing  has 
given  rise  to  much  good  literature,   even  in  recent 
years,   but  none  comparable  to  Herman  Melville's 
"Moby  Dick,"  the  parent  of  more  popular  writings. 
The  exploration  of  the  West  of  the  United  States 
produced  few  books  that  were  at  any  time  popular. 
Yet  several  w^ere  written  that  deserved  popularity. 
Ruxton's  "Life  in  the  Far  West"  is  an  excellent 
story,  which  appeared  in   Blackwood  and  still  finds 
readers.     It  is  a  far  better  tale  than  most  highly 
popular  novels,  yet  has  never,   I  suppose,   enjoyed 
any   corresponding    popularity.       Clarence    King's 
"Sierra  Nevada"   is  duly  esteemed  by  a  somewhat 
limited  body  of  readers.     It  is  a  masterpiece  of  de- 
scription, alive  with  Indians  and   frontiermeu,  and 
would  certainly  be  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  reader 
(if  there   be   such   a   person),   could   he   be   made 
acquainted  with   its   existence.     A   book   of    rarer 
merit   is  John    Muir's  "Mountains  of  California," 
which   belongs    to    the    same   class    as   Thoreau's 
"Walden,"  and  records  the  intimate  communion  of 
a  sympathetic  soul  with  nature.     The  hills,  the  big 
trees,  the  animals  are  all  human  to  the  author.     He 
feels  their  moods  and  lives  alone  with  them  as  with 
friends.     Some    day,    perhaps,    the    book   will   be 
raised  from  the  dead,  or,  rather,  brought  to  life,  for 
it  never  had  any  popularity  to  speak  of.     It  stands 
on  my  shelf  alongside  of  Richard  JefTeries,   Walton, 
and  Thoreau,  though  it  is  properly  a  book  of  travel 
and  adventure. 

The  craft  of  climbing  has  given  rise  to  a  mass  of 
books  and   produced  an  organized   body  of  experts 
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to  read  them.  A  few  have  deserved  aud  obtained 
wider  popularity.  First  came  "Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers,"  now  practically  dead;  then  Whymper's 
"Scrambles,"  still  widely  read  and  destined  to  live 
long,  if  its  author  would  re-issue  it  with  the  science 
and  the  Mont  Cenis  railway  omitted.  Another 
mountain-classic  is  Leslie  Stephen's  "Playground 
of  Europe,"  an  excellent  book  to  read  in  comforta- 
ble surroundings,  where  alone  books  of  adventure 
should  be  approached. 

Africa  has  produced  a  countless  series  of  books, 
from  Livingstone  to  Gregory,  greedily  read  as  they 
came  out  and  soon  abandoned  to  slumber  on  library 
shelves.  It  is  extraordinary  how  faint  is  the  picture 
most  of  them  give  of  the  scenery  traversed  by  the 
line  of  route.  Till  recently  African  landscape 
remained  vague  in  the  minds  of  home-staying 
readers.  The  reason  was  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest of  African  sport.  Many  so-called  books  of 
African  travel  are  really  books  of  sport.  A  few  tell 
prolonged  stories  of  thrilling  adventure.  Best  is 
Stanley's  "Dark  Continent,"  the  Odyssey  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  work  that  must  surely  be 
destined  to  survive.  Burton's  African  books  are 
practically  dead.  Even  his  "Mecca"  is  little  read 
nowadays,  for  lack  of  wise  abridgment.  A  pub- 
lisher who  would  issue  a  pretty  series  of  well- 
abridged  books  of  nineteenth  century  travel  would 
find  himself  well  rewarded. 

The  born  writers  of  books  of  travel  have  been 
few — Cervantes,  Defoe,  Ruskin,  Borrow,  Stevenson. 
Unfortunately  they  did  not  launch  forth  into  the 
wide,  undiscovered  world.  If  Cervantes  could  have 
accompanied  Columbus,  Borrow  gone  with  Stanley 
to  find  Livingstone,  Stevenson  crossed  Asia,  what 
stories  they  would  have  had  to  tell.  As  it  is,  the 
traveler  is  not  unusually  an  instinctive  writer.  He 
makes  shift  to  tell  his  tale  as  best  he  may.  Good 
fortune  sometimes  endows  him  with  the  power  to 
tell  it  well. — Martin  Conway,  in  Literature. 


What  Is  It? 

A  simple  go-between  am  I, 

Without  a  thought  of  pride; 
I  part  the  gathered  thoughts  of  men, 

And  liberally  divide. 
I  set  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  free. 
To  Milton's  thoughts  give  liberty, 
Bid  Sidney  speak  with  freer  speech, 
Let  Spencer  sing  and  Taylor  preach. 
Though  through  all  learning  swift  I  glide, 
No  wisdom  doth  with  me  abide. 

— S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


When  Novels  Pall. 

If  the  love  of  flowers  is  the  sixth  sense,  the  love 
of  books  is  the  seventh.  Even  babyhood  has  a 
time  honored  standard.  The  alphabet  has  been 
promoted  to  the  grammer-school;  delicate  infants 
are  retired  to  the  incubator  and  doctors  are  trying 
to  do  away  with  the  cradle,  but  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies  live  on,  "ringing  out  the  old  and  ringing 
in  the  new"  in  that  circle  of  English-speaking 
nvirseries  on  which  "the  sun  never  sets."  Mother 
Goose  lives  becaivse  of  one  vital  literary  merit — 
melody,  which  captures  children,  even  those  of 
larger  growth.  "Prose  poets  write  blank  verse," 
sneers  Byron, 

Many  pleasant  winding  paths  lead  along,  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  from  Mother  Goose 
to  the  novel,  as  "all  roads  lead  to  Rome." 

The  first  novels  we  read  are,  as  they  should  be, 
on  the  triumph  of  right  and  love  and  beauty.  I 
sometimes  think  English  readers  owe  their  greatest 
debt  to  Walter  Scott;  for  to  him  has  been  given  the 
happiest  power  of  appealing  to  youth.  It  is  he  who 
best  hangs  the  crude  walls  of  memory  with  those 
gorgeous  tapestries  that,  fading  and  softening  in 
the  light  of  after-years,  harmonize  the  broader  and 
stronger  pictures  which  are  placed  in  front  of  them ; 
but,  better  still,  he  sounds  the  awakening  note  of 
Saxon  manliness  when  his  young  reader  is  just 
ready  to  respond.  In  old  age  it  seems  more  natural 
to  go  back  to  Scott  in  recollection  than  in  print;  for 
though  enthusiasm  is  gone,  its  memory  remains. 

But  for  those  who  are  not  at  home  in  such  lordly 
holdings  as  Kenil worth  and  Woodstock,  there  are 
an  army  of  fluent  writers,  often  as  poor  in  fancy 
as  in  purse,  who  understand  youth,  or,  better  still, 
are  themselves  immature,  that  contract  to  carry 
heroes  and  heroines  along  in  triumphal  procession, 
mowing  down  injustice  by  the  wayside,  as  with  a 
sickle. 

The  profits  of  raising  Eben  Holden,  on  paper, 
from  tramp  to  Congressman,  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, are  reckoned  on  250,000  copies.  "The 
Honorable  Peter  Sterling"  was  a  corresponding 
book  of  the  near  past,  and  publishers  are  looking 
out  for  the  "dark  horse"  (not  the  genius)  who  is 
to  bring  in  a  similar  book  in  the  near  future.  For, 
fortunately,  the  young,  as  well  as  the  poor,  are  al- 
ways with  us. 

Next,  we  conclude  we  have  grown  wise.  First 
we  wanted  beautiful  stories,  novv  we  cry  for  art — 
by  which  we  define  the  most  revolting  things  in 
life  described  with  minute  exactness,  since  we  are 
too  innocent  to  furnish  the  details  ourselves.    Final- 
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ly,  we  demand  brains  in  our  novelists  and  become 
so  liberal-minded  that  we  do  not  prescribe  exactly 
how  they  shall  use  them. 

Then  we  grow  skeptical  of  new  stories  and  turn 
confidently  to  the  old  ones.  George  Eliot  bears 
our  maturer  scrutiny  well,  though  sometimes  she  is 
unnecessarily  oracular.  Thackeray's  expression  is 
ease  itself,  but  he  in  turn  lacks  the  all-reconciling 
poetic  touch.  Then  we  try  Balzac.  He  is  too  artis- 
tic. His  characters  are  types,  and  we  see  how  it 
was  that  he  was  so  poor  a  judge  of  the  men  he  met 
in  the  flesh.     Then  we  count  up  our  birthdays. 

It  is  different  with  poets.  There  are  poets  of 
youth  and  poets  of  age,  it  is  true,  but  we  always 
like  a  poet  that  we  have  once  loved.  If  literature 
were  simply  "a  criticism  of  life,"  the  novel  might 
take  exalted  position.  But  art  defies  definition, 
and  of  that  higher  life  of  letters  which  gives  "the 
full  fruition  of  the  thought  without  the  eSort"  there 
is  little  in  novels.  To  those  who  really  arrive  at 
maturity  a  time  comes  when  novels  pall.  After 
that  we  may  accept  them  if  they  fall  in  our  way, 
but  it  is  a  little  as  we  eat  candy;  we  know  it  is  bad 
for  us  and  we  do  not  exactly  enjoy  it  either.  Up 
to  thirty  we  denj',  we  disbelieve,  but  we  do  not 
doubt;  after  thirty,  in  the  intervals  we  steal  from 
the  practical  efforts  of  life,  for  musing,  we  do  little 
else.  And  when  this  devastating  doubt  attacks  the 
companions  of  our  fancy,  we  must  look  deeper  than 
fiction  for  friends  of  the  spirit;  for  those  we  laugh 
with  and  love,  in  imagination,  must  be  real  to  the 
imagination. 

Then  it  is  we  turn  to  books  of  life  and  try  to 
touch  souls  with  the  great,  and  there  is  a  thousand 
times  more  inspiration  in  real  heroes  than  in 
heroes  of  story.  A  curious  difficulty  confronts  us 
here:  "of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end," 
but  of  excellent  biographies  there  are  hardly  enough 
to  fill  a  bookcase;  so  impossible  is  it  for  one  man 
perfectly  to  understand  and  express  another.  Schol- 
arly lives  are  common ;  correct  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  do  not  reach  to  the  heart. 

A  great  biography  recalls  the  times,  presents  the 
man  and  draws  our  tears,  so  sad  is  human  life  when 
all  is  known.  The  best  biographers  have  been  in- 
tellectually simple  folk — a  touch  of  the  "enfant 
terrible"  in  them  is  worth  more  than  a  touch  of 
genius,  as  you  may  realize  in  comparing  Boswell 
and  Carlyle.  The  best  lives  have  been  written  by 
a  loving  pen — theory  to  the  contrary.  How  well 
Boswell  wrote  of  Johnson;  and  although  he  has 
given  us  incidentallj'  so  many  facts  about  Goldsmith, 
how  ill  he  has  painted  him.  The  first  biography 
written  in  the  English  language,  Cavendish's  "Life 


and  Death  of  Thomas  Woolsey,"  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  served  Shakespeare,  who  quoted  it  p'-etty  literally, 
though,  through  the  same  eyes,  he  sees  deeper 
than  Cavendish.  Its  living  pictures  of  court,  camp 
and  abbey  charm  the  social  historian;  while  over 
that  retinue  of  readers  content  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  noble  mind,  the  majestic  old  cardinal  exercises 
the  same  fascination  he  had  for  his  suite  350  years 
ago.  After  his  downfall,  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
is  sending  him  from  pillar  to  post  and  history  has 
practically  dismissed  him.  Cavendish  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  Woolsey  as  pastor  and  priest.  "The 
bravest  are  the  tenderest,"  Woolsey's  attitudes  to- 
ward children  and  the  poor,  toward  his  servants  and 
the  church  are  as  picturesque  in  their  simplicity  as 
were  the  pageants  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  in 
their  magificencc,  and  this  varied  human  story  is 
laid  away  in  a  very  small  volume. 

While  biography  courts  sympathy,  auto-biog- 
raphy courts  criticism.  Though  it  was  long  ago 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of  self,  be- 
cause if  we  speak  well  of  ourselves  we  are  doubted, 
and  if  we  speak  ill  we  are  believed,  the  practice 
continues  and  listeners  abound.  One  of  the  best  au- 
tobiographies, the  "Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini," 
comes  from  a  more  outspoken  race  than  ours,  and 
the  literary  world  despises  the  writer  but  dotes  on 
the  book;  an  attitude  only  possible  toward  auto- 
biography. 

Rousseau  and  Marie  Bashkertseff  undertook  to 
give  full  accounts  of  themselves.  They  succeeded 
in  writing  vital  books.  But  these  two  eloquent 
geniuses  are  distanced  in  self-expression  by  one  of 
the  most  commonplace  of  mortals,  Samuel  Pepys. 
He  was  simply  talking  to  himself.  In  the  fear  of 
being  overheard,  he  changed  the  usual  form  of 
utterance.  He  wrote  to  himself  in  cipher.  The 
habit  of  self-communion  was  very  dear  to  him. 
After  keeping  diary  ten  years,  he  realizes  this  strain 
on  his  failing  sight  must  cease,  and  he  wonders  if 
he  could  continue  with  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis, 
just  adding  a  few  touches  in  the  margin  himself, 
in  cipher.  Of  course,  he  couldn't.  He  sees  that, 
and  the  diary  ends. 

Lord  Byron,  anticipating  his  biography,  tells 
Moore  to  publish  everything,  because  the  views  of 
another  age  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  history  of 
Pepys'  Diary  illustrates  the  soundness  of  Byron's 
reasoning.  Moore's  situation,  however,  was  em- 
barrassing. 

Though  Pepys'  Journal  is  widely  read  and  much 
quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the  accounts  of  the 
great  fire  and  great  plague  in  London,  there  is  no 
one  passage  more  generally  dwelt  upon   than  an- 
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other.  Scott  speaks  of  Pepys  as  a  man  of  "most 
indiscriminating,  insatiable,  and  miscellaneous  curi- 
osity." Evidently  Pepys'  curiosity  tickled  Scott's 
curiosity.  Life  is  very  interesting;  if  it  were  not, 
we  never  could  stand  it;  it  is  so  unsatisfactory. 
The  rational  interest  (it  is  a  rational  interest  because 
it  interests  rational  persons,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  other  defense  of  the  adjective) 
of  Pepys'  Diary,  is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
for  the  publication  of  private  correspondence.  The 
simplest  experiences  have  many  phases,  and  that 
we  should  like  to  compare  notes  with  the  great  has 
the  excuse  of  being  entirely  human, 

Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  is  just  now  under 
fire  of  many  tongues  on  this  issue.  Had  he  burned 
his  parents'  letters,  he  would  not  have  escaped. 
This  seems  an  extreme  case;  but  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  well-known  shyness,  there  is  argument 
for  her  son's  course.  The  world  is  very  wide  and 
well- springs  of  inspiration  are  mysteriously  hidden 
through  it.  We  do  not  always  know  what  may 
awaken  our  own  emotion,  much  less  that  of  others. 

The  Browning  letters  tell  of  a  pure  love.  It  was 
left  for  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  to  publish  them 
or  to  destroy  them.  He  could  not  destroy  them. 
It  would  seem  more  chivalrous  for  those  that  find 
them  tiresome  to  close  the  book  and  withhold  petty 
criticism;  for  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  only 
shared  what  was  dear  to  him. 

"The  Memoirs  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,"  edited 
by  his  son,  has  characteristic  beauty  of  form;  for, 
sire  and  son,  the  Tennysons  are  exquisite  critics. 
Nothing  immaterial  is  placed  before  the  reader  by 
that  artistic  editor  who  withholds  his  given  name 
from  the  title-page  of  a  masterpiece.  But  there  is 
another  way  of  editing  letters,  though  it  becomes 
few  lives — arrange  them  chronologically  and  pub- 
lish in  full.  The  reader  who  cannot  do  his  own 
skipping,  seldom  cares  for  correspondence. 

Thackeray's  daughter  inquired  of  her  father 
which  of  his  friends  he  loved  best.  "Why,  dear 
old  Fitz,  to  be  sure,"  replied  that  excellent  judge  of 
humanity.  The  letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  self- 
styled,  "an  idle  fellow,  but  one  whose  friendships 
were  more  like  loves,"  breathe  a  refinement  of  in- 
tellect and  purity  of  heart  which  make  him  as  dear 
to  the  reader  as  he  was  to  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Thackeray.  Though  of  so  loving  a  nature,  Fitz- 
Gerald made  few  intimacies  after  his  school-days, 
being  content  to  "walk  in  beauty,"  in  company 
with  nature  and  the  great  dead.  From  the  world  of 
men  he  was  a  recluse,  but  the  truest  lover  that  the 
spirit  of  poetry  has  ever  known;  ready  to  forego 
the  joy  as  well  as  the  glory  of  original  creation  that 


he  might  express  a  greater  poet,  less  an  artist  than 
himself.  But  there  is  a  poetic  justice  fairer  than 
that  of  Aristides,  and  the  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
Omar  Kayyam  and  Calderon  receives  high  honor  in 
his  turn,  coming,  too,  from  distant  places  in  after 
time.  And  as  in  life  he  found  his  nearest  friends 
in  the  library,  now  he  is  sought  as  a  dear  friend  in 
the  bookcase;  and  we  know  that  though  "old  Fitz" 
lived  in  thought  with  the  great,  his  heart  was  wide 
open  to  the  simple.  He  is  good  friends  with  the 
fisherman,  and  he  tells  us  of  his  skipper  with  whom 
he  sailed  so  often.  He  calls  him  "a  grand  tender 
soul  lodged  in  a  suitable  carcass,"  adding,  "alto- 
gether the  greatest  man  I  have  ever  known."  This 
old  salt  really  seemed  as  dear  to  him  as  Tennyson 
or  Thackeray.  To  feel  for  the  beautiful,  elusive 
nature  of  the  Great  Translator  in  the  miscellaneous 
budget  of  letters  he  leaves  behind,  is  readers'  para- 
dise. — M.  D.  Kellogg. 


^^When  Nightfall  Comes,  and  Day  is  Done/^ 

O  rare  divinitj'  of  night! 
Season  of  undisturbed  delight: 
Glad  interspace  of  day  and  day! 
Without,  an  world  of  winds  at  play; 
Within,  I  hear  what  dead  friends  say. 


Dream,  who  love  dreams!  forget  all  grief: 
Find,  in  sleep's  nothingness,  relief: 
Better  my  dreams!     Dear,  human  books, 
With  kindly  faces,  winning  looks! 
Enchant  me  with  your  spells  of  art, 
And  draw  me  homeward  to  your  heart; 
Till  weariness  and  things  unkind 
Seem  but  a  vain  and  passing  wind: 
Till  the  gray  morning  slowly  creep 
Upward,  and  rouse  the  birds  from  sleep. 

Then,  with  the  dawn  of  common  day, 
Rest  you!     But  I,  upon  my  way. 
What  the  fates  bring,  will  cheerlier  do, 
In  days  not  5'ours,  through  thoughts  of  you. 

— Lionel  Johnson. 


The  Sultan  and  Edward  VII. 

Gleams  of  humor  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a 
catalogue  of  historical  and  biographical  works,  but 
one  is  distinctly  discernible  in  a  recent  list  of  the 
kind.  Among  the  volumes  announced  is  "The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  the  Sultan,"  which  is  described  as  being 
"uniform  with  'The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward 
VII.'  " 
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A  Comic  Chesterfield. 

To  one  who  loves  the  by-paths  and  blind  alleys 
of  character,  there  are  periods  which  have  a  fasci- 
nation above  others.  A  biographer's  judgment  of 
an  epoch  is  not  that  of  the  serious  historian.  Cer- 
tain centuries  are  museums  of  instructive  tendencies 
and  movements,  where  every  hero  is  a  type  to  be 
analyzed  and  docketed;  others,  again,  are  a  poor 
harvest-field  for  the  earnest  inquirer,  but  an  excel- 
lent hunting-ground  for  the  connoisseur.  These 
last  are  indeed  times  of  stagnation,  when  the  life  of 
a  nation  turns,  as  it  were,  upon  itself  and  gives  rise 
to  a  crop  of  eccentricities.  But  the  division  is  not 
absolute,  for  in  an  industrious  epoch,  when  new 
things  are  in  the  air  and  men  are  busy  reforming 
the  world,  one  may  come  suddenly  upon  a  tare  in 
the  wheat  in  the  shape  of  an  idle  and  farcical  gen- 
tleman who  is  cast  only  for  comedy. 

Few  periods  in  the  history  of  England  give  such 
honest  pleasure  to  all  schools  of  historians  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  are  tendencies  and 
movements  enough  to  please  the  most  philosophic. 
There  are  sounding  wars  over  the  whole  globe  for 
the  tactician,  and  there  are  essays  in  reform  for  the 
constitutionalist.  And,  above  all,  there  is  the  social 
life,  where  elegance  reached  its  perfection,  from  Sir 
Pertinax  and  Lady  Prue  under  Queen  Anne,  to  the 
Whig  salons,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  court  of  Carlton  House.  At  last  the  century 
dies  out  in  the  smoke  of  revolution.  The  old  uni- 
versal elegance  is  discredited,  and  there  is  an  unrest 
abroad  which  gives  birth  to  romanticism,  fanati- 
cism, and  a  new  philosophy.  The  comic  is  out  of 
season  in  this  period  of  strenuous  earnestness,  and 
when  a  belated  exponent  arises  he  takes  the  color 
of  his  times,  and  is  as  earnest  in  his  absurdities  as 
his  contemporaries  in  their  wisdom. 

Such  a  comedian  out  of  season  we  find  in  that 
Earl  of  Buchan  whose  vagaries  for  long  delighted 
the  polite  Scots  world.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  overshadowed  by  two  famous  brothers,  and  his 
considerable  talents  were  rated  below  their  proper 
value.  "A  curious,  irascible,  pompous  ass,"  Mr. 
Henley  has  called  him;  and  even  Sir  Walter  who 
had  unfailing  tenderness  towards  his  fellows,  can 
speak  of  him  only  as  "a  trumpery  body."  Trump- 
ery indeed  he  was,  but  he  was  a  fool  of  parts  and 
distinction.  He  toiled  at  his  trifling  business  more 
than  most  great  men  at  their  work,  and  he  had  that 
finest  perquisite  of  folly,  an  unfailing  self-deception. 
He  aspired  to  play  all  parts.  He  must  be  the  grand 
seigneur  of  the  House  of  Buchan,  the  literary  dic- 
tator of  his  time,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  friend  of 


princes,  and  the  Complete  Gentleman.  It  is  this 
belated  activity,  this  itch  after  greatness,  which 
redeems  him  from  insignificance,  and  gives  the 
story  of  his  life  the  quaintness  of  a  moral  fable. 

He  was  born  in  1742,  the  son  of  the  tenth  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Steuart 
of  Coltness.  The  poverty  of  his  family  must  havt. 
been  great,  though  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "Lives  of 
the  Chancellors,' '  seems  to  have  exaggerated.  As  a 
child,  judging  from  his  later  character,  he  must 
have  been  an  intolerable  prig.  He  picked  up  his 
education  at  random,  partly  under  a  private  tutor, 
partly  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Leyden. 
At  Glasgow  he  was  the  pupil  of  Foulis  the  printer, 
where  he  added  etching  and  designing  to  his  already 
numerous  hobbies.  But  we  know  little  of  those 
early  years.  The  family  seem  to  have  kept  to 
themselves  in  their  poverty,  and  the  most  we  hear 
of  the  boy  is  in  a  charming  letter  from  his  younger 
brother,  Thomas  Erskine,  at  St.  Andrews,  who 
writes  with  a  simplicity  and  vigor  which  the  head 
of  the  house  would  have  done  well  to  imitate. 

At  Leyden  he  had  met  Lord  Chatham,  and  struck 
up  a  friendship  with  him.  Meantime  he  failed  to 
gain  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  served  for  a 
few  years  in  the  32nd  Cornwall  regiment  of  foot. 
In  1776  Chatham  offered  to  make  him  secretary  to 
the  Embassy  at  Lisbon  (a  post  which,  two  years 
later,  was  given  to  the  future  Lord  Malraesbury), 
but  he  is  said  to  have  declined  it  on  the  ground  of 
his  rank.  It  would  ill  ^become  him,  he  said,  to 
serve  under  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  who  was  only  a  bar- 
onet. Dr.  Johnson  once  applauded  this  folly.  "Sir, 
had  he  gone  secretary  while  his  inferior  was  ambas- 
sador, he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and 
his  family."  But  it  may  very  well  be  that  he  was 
traduced,  for  at  that  time  his  thoughts  were  far 
above  mundane  rank.  The  family  had  removed  to 
Bath,  and  the  old  Earl  had  become  a  Methodist. 
The  young  Cardross  followed  his  father's  example, 
and  for  a  time  was  the  darling  of  devout  ladies. 
The  Er.skine  stock  had  before  this  bred  a  religious 
enthusiast.  His  great-great-grandfather  had  suf- 
fered in  the  Covenanting  cause,  and  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  those  pioneers  of  Nonconformity, 
were  far-away  cousins.  In  Edinburgh  his  mother 
had  given  him  a  strict  Presbyterian  up-bringing, 
and  now  at  Bath  a  bevy  of  pious  women  of  the 
Lady  Huntingdon  school  hailed  him  as  a  youthful 
Timothy.  After  his  father's  death  in  1767  he  had 
"the  courage  to  make  public  profession  of  his  opin- 
ions, which  drew  upon  him  the  laugh  and  lash  of 
all  the  witlings  of  the  Rooms."  Three  ministers 
were  nominated  as  his  chaplains,  and  one  wonders 
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if  the  poor  p^entleraea  were  paid.  But  the  devot 
was  not  the  part  which  heaspired  long  to  play,  and 
with  his  return  to  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  secular 
speedily  triumphs  over  the  religious. 

For  the  rest  of  his  long  life  Buchan  was  content 
to  remain  a  Scots  magnate  and  confine  his  energies 
to  his  own  corner  of  the  land.  At  first  he  lived  in 
Edinburgh  at  a  house  in  St.  Andrew  Square;  but 
in  1786  he  bought  the  estate  of  Dryburgh  and  re- 
tired to  Tweedside.  His  ambition  was  to  be  a  Scots 
Maecenas,  and  for  this  he  must  have  his  country 
villa.  Here  he  filled  the  part  of  a  great  man  in 
retreat,  cultivating  his  hobbies,  maintaining  a  huge 
correspondence,  and  issuing  now  and  then  to  patron- 
ize Edinburgh  society.  To  begin  with,  he  was 
wretchedly  poor;  but  by  a  parsimony  which  seems 
scarcely  indigenous  to  his  nature,  he  paid  off  his 
father's  debts  and  raised  his  own  income  in  half  a 
century  from  ^200  to  ^2,000.  The  habit  of  econ- 
omy in  time  became  a  disease,  and  the  ^'Mcecenas  a 
bon  marche''  as  Scott  called  him,  won  a  reputation 
for  meanness.  Yet  the  quality  hardly  deserves  the 
name,  for  it  was  far  indeed  from  ordinary  avarice. 
He  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  instinct  of  spend- 
ing; he  loved  to  figure  as  a  philanthropist;  but  he 
must  do  everything  with  a  stint  and  get  the  best 
value  for  his  money.  He  is  the  opposite  of  Aris- 
totle's Magnificent  Man,  for  he  spoils  his  parade  of 
magnanimity  by  a  comic  littleness  in  its  details.  He 
would  encourage  the  humanities,  so  he  presented  a 
silver  pen  for  competition  among  the  students  in 
Aberdeen.  The  unhappy  boys  were  to  be  examined 
all  night,  and  the  happy  winner  was  not  to  receive 
the  pen,  but  merely  have  his  name  inscribed  on  a 
small  medallion  to  be  hung  on  the  prize. 

His  home  was  Scotland,  and  he  affected  a  patriot- 
ism; but  he  was  too  great  for  a  province,  and  must 
needs  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  believe 
his  letters,  his  countrymen,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Tomi  to  Ovid,  were  not  altogether  to  his  liking. 

"I  have  been  ungenerousl}'  requited  b}^  m}?^  country- 
men," he  wrote,  "for  endeavoring  to  make  them  hap- 
pier and  more  respectable.  This  is  the  common  lot  of 
men  who  have  a  spirit  above  that  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  act,  and  I  appeal  to  posterity  for  my 
vindication.  I  would  have  passed  my  time  much  more 
agreeably  among  Englishmen,  whose  character  I  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  my  own  countrj'man — in  a  charming 
country  too,  where  my  alliance  with  the  noblest  and 
best  families  in  it,  and  my  political  sentiments,  would 
have  added  much  to  my  domestic,  as  well  as  civil  en- 
joyments; but  I  chose  rather  to  forego  my  own  happi- 
ness for  the  improvement  of  my  native  country,  and 
expect  liereafter  that  the  children  of  those  who  have 
not  known  me,  or  received  me  as  they  ought  to  have 


done,  will  express  their  concern  and  blush  on  account 
of  the  conduct  of  their  parents.  " 

And  he  concludes  in  proud  Latin: 

"Praeclara  conscientia  igitur  sustentor,  cum  cogito 
me  de  republica  aut  raeruisse  quum  potuerim,  aut 
certe  nunquam  nisi  divine  cogitasse. " 

The  Buchan  family  was  Whig,  and  in  this  poor 
nobleman  was  a  strain  of  genuine  Radical  independ- 
ence, which  in  his  greater  brothers  made  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine  the  friend  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  foe  of  the  prerogative,  and  Harry  Erskine 
the  "advocate  of  the  people."  He  did  his  best  to 
reform  the  method  of  electing  Scots  peers,  and  in 
1780  published  a  "Speech  intended  to  be  spoken  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Peers  for  Scotland  for  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  their  Representatives,  in  which  a 
plan  is  proposed  for  the  better  representation  of  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland."  His  thoughts  on  the  matter 
seem  indeed  to  have  wavered.  Sometimes  he  pleases 
to  talk  of  himself  as  a  "discarded  courtier  with  a 
little  estate."  He  apologizes  for  not  making  more 
of  his  "insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge  and  genius 
prone  to  the  splendid  sciences  and  the  fine  aits"  by 
calling  himself  "a  nobleman,  a  piece  of  ornamental 
china,  as  it  were."  But  he  claimed  kinship  with 
Washington,  whom  he  called  "the  American  Bu- 
chan," and  sent  him  a  snuffbox  made  from  the  oak 
which  sheltered  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
In  return  Washington  sent  him  his  portrait,  and 
"accepted  the  significant  present  of  the  box  with 
sensibility  and  satisfaction."  An  intense  pride  in 
his  own  order  and  his  long  descent  was  joined  with 
a  contempt  for  others  of  the  same  persuasion.  "I 
dined  two  days  ago  tete-a-tete  with  Lord  Buchan," 
writes  Scott.  "Heard  a  history  of  all  his  ancestors, 
whom  he  has  hung  round  his  chimney-piece.  From 
counting  of  pedigrees,  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  But 
he  had  also  not  a  little  of  the  proud  humiliation  of 
his  brother  the  Chancellor,  who,  when  a  young 
man,  used  to  declare,  "Thank  fortune,  out  of  my 
own  family,  I  don't  know  a  lord!" 

The  first  and  most  earnest  of  the  Earl's  hobbies 
was  the  cultivation  of  his  own  domains.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  Bee  some  curious  essays  on  the  art  of 
idleness,  in  which  the  hero  is  invariably  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family,  who,  after  racketing  in  tov\n, 
repents  of  his  ways,  and  returns  to  respectability 
and  agriculture.  From  the  world  of  Brooks'  and 
Almack's  our  hero  flies  to  the  planting  of  timber 
and  the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  till  "  he  becomes  so 
much  master  of  the  principles,  practice,  and  duties 
of  husbandry,  that  he  is  soon  able  to  originate 
and  direct  in  all  the  operations,  as  iht  patef/amilias 
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of  Columella,  and  becomes  quite  independent  of  his 
land-steward,  bailiffs,  and  old  experienced  ser- 
vants." He  has  essays  on  country  life,  with  a  far- 
away hint  of  Gilbert  White,  essays  in  an  absurd 
rococo  style,  but  now  and  then  full  of  real  observa- 
tion and  genuine  feeling.  One  piece,  "To  the 
daughters  of  Sophia  on  the  Dawning  of  Spring," 
begins:  "Alathea,  Isabella,  Sophia,  my  dear  girls, 
the  daughters  of  my  dearest  friends!  the  delightful 
season  of  verdure  is  come.  Rise  up,  my  fair  ones, 
and  come  away;  for,  lo!  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land."  Then 
comes  a  vivid  little  piece  of  genre  painting,  though 
to  be  sure  the  style  is  execrable,  and  the  essay  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  farmer's  diary,  exactly  in  the 
Selborne  manner.  His  "L^etters  in  imitation  of  the 
Ancients"  have  the  same  honest  country  note  amid 
their  sham  classicalism.  Dry  burgh  and  Melrose 
and  the  Eildons  'are  strangely  unrecognizable,  but 
the  good  Tweedside  birds  and  flowers  and  skies 
are  there,  though  he  calls  a  planting  a  "vernal 
thicket,"  and  the  Cheviots,  "unduiatory  forms  of 
mountain," 

After  agriculture,  antiquities  were  his  special 
province.  In  1780  he  founded  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  Scotland  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  house 
in  St.  Andrew  Square.  The  first  idea  was  a  sort  of 
Academie  Ecossaise,  to  be  called  the  Caledonian 
Temple  of  Fame,  which,  through  a  complex  system 
of  balloting,  was  to  canonize  the  names  of  famous 
Scots,  living  or  dead.  The  University  authorities 
and  the  Advocates'  Library  saw  their  occupation 
gone,  and  opposed  the  petition  for  a  royal  charter 
of  incorporation;  but  the  charter  was  granted  through 
Buchan's  influence  at  Court.  The  Earl's  own  an- 
tiquarian studies  are  numerous — a  memoir  of  Sir 
James  Steuart  Denham,  an  account  of  the  parish  of 
Uphall,  an  account  of  the  Abbey  of  Dry  burgh  in 
Grose's  "Antiquities,"  and  sketches  of  George 
Heriot,  Lord  Mar,  the  son  of  the  Regent,  and  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  He  kept  up  a  lengthy  cor- 
respondence on  antiquarian  matters  with  Nichols, 
and  sent  him  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Roman  Arms  in  Scotland  during  the  Sixth  Cam- 
paign of  Africanus,"  which  was  published  in  vol. 
XXXV.  of  the  "Topographia  Britannica."  Sometimes 
the  poor  man  was  sadly  duped.  John  Clerk  of 
Eldin  had  a  great  passion  for  curiosities,  and  his 
unprincipled  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  famous 
judge,  used  to  amuse  himself  with  manufacturing 
mutilated  heads,  which  he  buried  in  the  ground. 
Then  some  time  or  other  they  would  be  accidentally 


discovered,  and  added  to  the  ancestral  museum.  In 
an  evil  hour  Lord  Buchan  came  along,  saw  one  of 
the  heads,  and,  filled  with  admiration,  carried  it  off 
and  presented  it  to  his  new  Society.  It  is  said  that 
it  remained  for  long  in  the  collection  of  that  ex- 
cellent body. 

But  while  he  valued  his  agricultural  and  antiqua- 
rian achievements  at  their  proper  worth,  it  was  as  a 
patron  of  letters  that  my  Lord  hoped  to  appeal  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity.  His  was  the  task  to 
bring  forth  retiring  merit  and  to  seal  the  fame  of  the 
great  with  his  approbation.  He  appointed  himself 
the  special  trumpeter  of  the  poet  Thomson,  and  he 
would  fain  have  done  the  same  for  Burns  and  Scott. 
He  erected  at  Dryburgh  an  Ionic  temple,  with  a 
statue  of  Apollo  inside  and  a  bust  of  Thomson  on 
the  dome;  and  in  1791  he  instituted  an  annual  festi- 
val in  commemoration  of  the  poet,  at  which  he 
solemnly  crowned  his  bust  with  a  wreath  of  bays. 
He  asked  Burns  to  attend,  but  the  poet  was  harvest- 
ing, and  sent  a  frigid  "Address  to  the  Shade  of 
Thomson,"  in  imitation  of  Collins.  Buchan  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  silly  pompous  speech,  which 
seems  to  have  irritated  Burns,  for  we  find  him  two 
years  later  sending  a  poem  on  ".^ome  Commemora- 
tions of  Thomson"  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazette: 

'•Helpless,  alaue,  thou  clanib  the  brae 

Wi'  meikle  honest  toil, 
And  claucht  th'  unfading  garland  there, 

Thy  sair-won  rightful  spoil. 

And  wear  it  there  !  and  call  aloud 

This  axiom  undoubted  : 
Would  thou  have  nobles'  patronage  ? 

First  learn  to  live  without  it. 

'To  whom  hae  much,  more  shall  be  given' 

Is  ever}'  great  man's  faith; 
But  he,  the  helpless,  needful  wretch. 
Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath." 

Which  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair,  for  in  all  Buchan's 
folly  there  was  little  of  this  vulgarity.  The  Ers- 
kines  had  learned  the  lessons  of  adversity  too  well 
in  their  own  lives  to  be  mere  patrons  of  success. 
Later  Burns  seems  to  have  forgot  his  bitterness,  for 
he  sends  a  copy  of  "Scots  Wha  Hae,"  and  a  respect- 
ful and  somewhat  dithyrnmbic  letter  on  the  beauties 
of  liberty — which  must  indeed  have  charmed  our 
gentleman's  heart, — for  such  fine  sentiments  were 
meat  and  drink  to  the  dilettante  Radical.  When 
the  poet  died  the  Earl  added  his  bust  (in  Parian 
marble!)  to  his  Ionic  temple. 

His  essays  in  statuary  were  not  all  equally  fortu- 
nate. The  worst  performance  was  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Wallace  on   a   bank   above   the 
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Tweed  on  the  anniversary  day  of  Stirling  Bridge,  a 
monstrosity  which  Scott  prayed  for  lightning  to  an- 
nihilate. On  its  base  was  an  inscription  in  Buchan's 
best  style : 

"In  the  name  of  my  brave  and  worthy  country,  I 
dedicate  this  monument,  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Wallace — 

'The  peerless  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
Who  woo'd  on  Ayr's  romantic  shore. 
The  beeming  torch  of  liberty; 
And  roaming  round  from  sea  to  sea, 
From  glade  obscure  or  gloomy  rock, 
His  bold  compatriots  called  to  free 
The  realm  from  Edward's  iron  yoke.'  " 

The  unveiling  was  disastrous.  The  Earl  ap- 
peared before  the  statue  with  his  speech  in  his  hand 
and  destiny  on  his  brow;  and  at  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  the  curtain  was  dropped.  But  to  the  horror 
of  the  honest  enthusiast  and  the  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  peerless  knight  of  Ellerslie  was  revealed 
smoking  a  huge  German  tobacco-pipe,  which  some 
humorist  had  stuck  in  his  mouth. 

His  relations  with  Sir  Walter  extended  over 
man)'  years,  and  were  on  the  whole  the  most  pleas- 
ing we  have  to  record.  Once,  when  he  ex- 
amined a  High  School  class,  he  praised  the  young 
Scott's  recitation,  which  the  poet  remembered  to 
the  end  as  the  first  commendation  he  ever  received. 
In  1S19,  when  Scott  lay  seriously  ill,  Buchan  hur- 
ried to  the  house  in  Castle  Street,  fouud  the  knocker 
tied  up,  and  concluded  that  the  great  man  was  on 
the  point  of  death.  He  succeeded  in  elbowing  his 
way  upstairs  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  was  only  dis- 
suaded from  entering  by  a  shove  downstairs  from 
Peter  Mathieson  the  coachman.  Scott  heard  the 
noise,  and  fearing  for  the  person  of  the  feeble  old 
man,  sent  James  Ballantyne  to  follow  him  home  and 
inquire  his  purpose.  He  found  the  Earl  strutting 
about  his  library  in  a  towering  passion.  "I  wished," 
he  said,  "to  embrace  Walter  Scott  before  he  died, 
and  inform  him  that  I  had  long  considered  it  as  a 
satisfactory  circumstance  that  he  and  I  were  des- 
tined to  rest  together  in  the  same  place  of  sepulture. 
The  principal  thing,  however,  was  to  relieve  his 
mind  as  to  the  arrangements  of  his  funeral — to  show 
him  a  plan  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  procession 
— and,  in  a  word,  to  assure  him  that  I  took  upon 
myself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ceremony  at  Dry- 
burgh."  The  good  man's  hopes  were  disappointed 
— he  died  before  his  victim,  and  that  great  eulogium 
in  the  style  of  the  French  academicians  remained 
unspoken. 

The  Earl's  own  works — such  at  least  as  he  wished 
to  preserve  for  posterity — are  contained  in  a  little 


volume  called  "Anonymous  and  Fugitive  Essays," 
published  at  jEdinburgh  in  18 16.  The  preface  is 
magnificently  impersonal.  "The  Earl  of  Buchan, 
considering  his  advanced  age,  has  thought  proper 
to  publish  this  volume,  and  to  meditate  the  publi- 
cation of  others,  containing  his  anonymous  writings; 
that  no  person  may  hereafter  ascribe  to  him  any 
other  than  are  by  him,  in  this  manner,  avowed,  de- 
scribed, or  enumerated."  The  book  begins  with  a 
series  on  the  Art  of  Idleness,  which  contains  some 
exalted  thoughts  on  female  education.  A  saying 
of  his,  "Women  must  be  flattered  grossly  or  not 
spoken  to  at  all,"  is  recorded  by  Burns,  and  was 
the  subject  of  an  indignant  epigram;  but  here  his 
lordship  is  an  enthusiast  for  sterling  qualities,  and 
sets  commonsense  and  housewifely  virtues  far  above 
prettiness.  His  manner  is  sensibility  run  mad,  as 
witness  this  sketch  of  the  young  Alathea  : 

"  'Mamma, '  said  Alathea  one  day,  'what  is  the  reason 
that  my  pretty  crested  hen  has  forgotten  her  chick- 
ens that  she  was  so  fond  of  long  ago,  and  is  going 
along,  like  a  fool,  with  the  ducklings?'  'Why,  dear. 
I  will  tell  you  how  this  happens:  the  hen-wife  cheated 
her,  and  put  the  ducks'  eggs  into  her  nest,  and  she 
thought  the  eggs  were  her  own  and  hatched  them;  by 
and  by  the  ducks  will  take  the  water,  and  the  hen  will 
forsake  them.  A  hen  would  not  do  this  if  she  were  at 
home,  and  had  learned  to  shift  for  herself  in  the  fields 
by  gathering  seeds  and  corn;  but  we  have  brought  hens 
about  the  house,  and  by  having  everything  done  for 
them  by  the  servants,  they  have  become  silly  and  help- 
less.' 'Oh,  mamma,  what  a  terrible  thing  is  this  ! 
Will  you  teach  me  to  do  everything  for  myself  ?'  'Yes, 
my  dear,  I  will,  with  a!l  m)'  heart.'.  .  .  Thus  I  initiated 
my  Alathea  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  in  general 
politics,  beginning  with  her  at  five  years  old.  ...  I 
found  one  day  Alithea  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  garters;  I  condoled  with  her,  but  told  her  that  one 
of  my  own  garters  was  worn  through,  so  that  I  wanted 
one  as  well  as  herself,  but  that  I  was  busy  making 
another  in  its  stead.  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  worsted 
garter  half  wrought  upon  quills,  and  began  to  knit, 
saying  it  should  not  be  long  before  I  cured  my  misfor- 
tune.'  'Oh  mamma,  will  you  teach  me  to  make  gar- 
ters?' .  .   ." 

And  so  on  in  the  style  of  the  'Young  Eadies' 
Companion.'  So  much  for  the  Earl  as  an  instructor 
of  youth. 

His  classical  imitations,  which  take  up  a  great 
part  of  the  book,  have  a  very  doubtful  value.  As 
became  a  liberal  nobleman,  he  must  profess  an  ad- 
miration for  the  republican  bores  of  the  early  Em- 
pire, especially  Helvidius  Prisons,  whose  statue,  he 
says,  stands  in  his  hall.  We  may  conjecture  that 
his  lordship's  scholarship  was  not  exact.  He  imi- 
tates Petronius  Arbiter  very  clumsily,  and  he  has 
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many  long  letters,  purporting  to  be    from  Roman 
republicans  criticizing  the  new  regime,  which   are 
chiefly    remarkable    for   their    ineptness.     Quiutus 
Cicero  writes   an    amusing   letter    to    his    brother 
Marcus  in   Britain,   and  Seneca  has  a  fragment  on 
the  conduct  of  life.     But  such  exercises  are  not  with- 
out their  humors,  and  now  and  then,  by  a  quaint 
phrase,  the  author  is  betrayed.     Petronius  talks  of 
"poor  but  elegant  provincials,"   and  the  phrase  in 
the  Earl's  mouth  is  self-descriptive.    "TheGreitks,' ' 
he  says,  "when  they  transgressed,  siyined  {as  I  may 
say)  in  a  superior  style,'' — which  is  exactly  his  lord- 
ship's code  of  ethics.     He  has  some  curious  remarks 
on  English  prose  style.     Gibbon,  Burke,  and  Junius 
have  a  "quaint,   flippant,  pointed  manner";  Swift, 
Atterbury,  and  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,   "remain 
in  our  age  possessed  of  the  chaste  propriety  and  dig- 
nity of  those  who  have  set  up  the  Greek  historians 
for  their  models."     "How  glorious,"  he  exclaims, 
"would  it  be  for  a  band  of  such  men  to  associate  in 
Britain  for  chastising  the  meretricious  innovators 
who  are  encouraged  by  the  tasteless  people  of  the 
age   to  enervate   our  language  and  our  manners." 
But  when  we  gome  to  the  Bacon  imitations  we  find 
a  really  tolerable  level  of  excellence.     They  are   in- 
troduced by  a  circumstantial  accountof  their  finding 
■which  is  in  itself  a  pretty  piece  of  romance.    "Good- 
ly senectude' '  is  quite  in  the  Baconian  manner,  and 
he   has  the  trick    of   an  apt    display   of  learning. 
Sometimes  we  catch  the  note  of  a  very  modern  sensi- 
bility  which   is   out    of   place:     "Wherefore,    my 
father,  with  a  smile  of  amiable  complacency   and 
strict   intelligence  of   my    thoughts,  did  thus  with 
great  condescension  apply  himself  to  the  train  of 
my   reflections."     Among  the  "Literary  Gila"   he 
has  a  curious  discussion  of  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  which  he  limits  the  application  of  the  title 
to  landed  proprietors.     He  seems  to  have  hated  the 
young  man  about  town  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
poor  Scots  magnate: 

"Then  they  go  abroad,  to  take  what  is  called  the 
tour  of  Europe,  with  a  selfish,  slavish,  pedantic  C07n- 
pagnon  de  voyage,  commonly  called  a  leader  of  bears; 
and  after  having  played  monkey  tricks  at  all  the  fash- 
ionable courts  in  Europe,  and  been  plucked  and  fleeced 
by  sharpers  and  opera  girls,  they  come  home  when  of 
age  to  join  in  recognizances  with  their  worthy  fathers; 
and,  as  a  reward,  are  introduced  into  all  the  fashion- 
able clubs  as  promising  young  men, /o?</  a  fait  aima- 
bles  etpolis.  Then  you  see  them  almost  every  night 
drunk  in  the  boxes  of  the  play-house  ai.d  opera  house, 
flirting  with  the  beauties  of  the  day,  who  declare  them 
to  be  'charming  young  men;  but,  good  la  !  Charlotte, 
how  naughty  and  rogui.sh  !  I  declare  they  flurry  me 
exceedingly.'  " 


Finally,  there  are  certain  essays  on  Taste,  the 
inevitable  subject  of  his  age,  where  he  shows  a 
sanity  and  an  acuteness  little  to  be  expected  f  rom 
the  sentimentalist  of  the  earlier  letters. 

His  other  excursions  in  literature  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  his  indefatigable  correspondence.  He 
established  what  he  called  his  "Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum  Literarium,"  a  portion  of  which  is  now  in 
the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh.  He  worried 
Horace  Walpole  past  endurance  with  his  letters,  till 
he  "tried  everything  but  being  rude  to  break  off 
the  intercourse."  Of  his  poetry  we  know  only 
four  lines,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on 
the  wall  of  St.  Bernard's  Well: 

"O  drink  of  me  only;  O  drink  of  this  well. 
And  fly  from  vile  whiskey,  that  lighter  of  hell. 
If  you  drink  of  me  only — or  drink  of  good  ale 
Long  life  will  attend  you — good  spirits  prevail. 

Quoth  the  Earl  of  Buchan." 

It  is  a  small  output  for  so  busy  a  man,  but  litera- 
ture was  his  hobby  for  a  long  lifetime.  While 
Harry  Erskine  was  winning  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  advocate  at  the  Scots  Bar,  and  Thomas  was 
drawing  nearer  to  the  Woolsack,  my  lord  remained 
peacefully  in  his  shadowed  garden,  cultivating  the 
insipid  Muse. 

His  life  was  happy,  if  to  feel  confidence  in  one's 
worth  and  greatness  be  happiness.  In  the  curious 
bundle  of  extravagancies  which  made  up  his  char- 
acter, not  the  least  is  this  overweening  pride.  A 
subtle  quality  it  was,  compounded  of  glory  of  race 
and  a  consciousness  of  private  pre-eminence.  He 
felt  himself  a  standard-bearer  in  the  van  of  Euro- 
pean progress,  the  intellectual  heir  of  the  ages,  and 
the  equal  of  any  great  man  of  the  past.  He  had 
no  family,  so  he  consoled  himself  with  a  reflection. 
"According  to  Bacon,"  he  used  to  say,  "  'great  men 
have  no  continuance,'  and  in  the  present  generation 
there  are  three  examples  of  it — Frederick  of  Prussia, 
George  Washington,  and  myself."  He  had  no 
jealousy  of  his  distinguished  brothers.  They  were 
but  broken  lights  of  himself,  faint  reflections  to 
show  the  full  glory  of  the  head  of  the  house.  Now 
and  then  he  had  a  taste  of  plain  speaking,  but  his 
armor  of  self-love  was  proof  against  it.  Once  he 
told  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  "We  inherit  all  our 
cleverness  from  our  mother";  to  which  the  witty 
lady  retorted,  "Then  I  fear  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  mother's  fortune,  it  has  all  been  set- 
tled on  the  younger  children."  It  was  a  concession 
for  him  to  admit  that  merit  did  not  descend  in  un- 
broken line  from  the  Erskine  stock,  but  it  only 
illustrates  more  fully  his  curious  pride.  He  was 
greater  than  his  race.     He  was  no  mere  scion  of  a 
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great  house,  but  something  beyond  it,  combining 
the  virtues  of  a  long  ancestry  with  an  alien  virtue 
from  the  mother's  side.     His  brothers  had  won  dis- 
tinction by  following  a  trade — a  bitter  thought  even 
to  this  Whig  lord;  but  he  comforted  himself  and 
took  a  modest  pleasure  in  their  success.     Was  he 
not  the  fons  ct  origo  of  their  prosperity?     Once  he 
told  a   guest:    "My  brothers  Harry  and  Tom   are 
certainly  extraordinary  men,  but  they  owe  every- 
thing  to   me."     His   friend   looked   his    surprise. 
"Yes,  it  is  true;  they  owe  everything  to  me.     On 
my  father's  death  they  pressed  me  for  a  small  an- 
nual allowance.     I  knew  that  this  would  have  been 
their  ruin  by  relaxing  their  industry.     So,  making 
a  sacrifice  of  my  inclination  to  gratify  them,  I  re- 
fused to  give  them  a  farthing.    And  they  have  both 
thriven  ever  since — owing  everything  to  me." 

If  he  was  a  fool,  he  was  at  least  above  any  vulgar 
folly.     The  connection  which  gave  him  pride  was 
with  the  great  of  past  times,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
second  place  that  he  claimed  kin  with  contemporary 
notables.     Apparently  he  was  remotely  related  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  call- 
ing him  his  '  Grandfather."     Washington,  as  we 
have    seen,     was    his    "illustrious    and    excellent 
cousin."     He  believed  that  he  contained  all  his  an- 
cestry in  himself,  and  that  the  house  of  Buchan,  as 
Lord  Campbell  has  put  it,  "was  a  corporation  never 
visited  by  death."     "Nam  genus  et  proavos  et  quae 
non  fecimus  ipsi  vix  ea  nostra  voco"  was  a  maxim 
which  he  could  never  acknowledge.     He  spoke  of 
his  ancestors'  doings  as  his  own,  and  used  to  amaze 
strangers  at  dinner  by  some  such  remark  as,  "I  re- 
member I  remonstrated  strongly  before  it  took  place 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.' '     He  patronized 
the  King  as  he  had  never  been  patronized  before  on 
the  ground  of  "consanguinity  to  Your  Majesty," 
but  always  with  a  hint  that  the  Royal  house  was 
little  better  than  a  cadet  branch  of  his  own.    George, 
with  a  humor  rare  in  that  pedestrian  nature,  took  it 
in  good  part,  and  apparently  was  sincerely  flattered 
by  the  emphasis  laid  on  his  Stuart  descent.     Buchan 
showered  letters  of  advice  upon  him,  and  when  by 
any  chance  the  royal  action  met  with  his  approval, 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his  satisfaction. 
In  all   this  we  are   repeatedly  reminded   of   Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart.     A  little  more  genius,   a  little 
less  providence,  would  have  made  Buchan  a  second 
knight  of  Cromartie.     The  same  insane  pride  of 
family  which  produced  the  "Pantochronoxanon" 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  Erskine   pedigrees.     But 
Buchan  was  less  mythologically  and   scripturally 
inclined.     His   ambitions   did    not  reach   to  King 
Arthur,  Hercules,  Hypermnestra,  and  Noah;  suffi- 


cient for  him  a  decent  Scots  descent.     Both  had 
their  imaginations  hag-ridden   by  historical  figures 
— Urquhart  by  the  Admirable  Chrichton;   Buchan 
by  half  a  score    of   heroes.     He  always  thinks  of 
himself  in  a  historic  setting,  cutting  a  fine  figure 
after  some  accepted  pattern.     Sometimes  it  is  Hel- 
vidius  Priscus  or   Brutus  or  Pliny  or  Lord  Bacon; 
in  his  younger  days  it  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     In 
an  absurd  preface  to  an  edition  of  "Callimachus"  he 
talks  of  "having  endeavored  from  my  earliest  youth 
(though  secluded  from  the  honors  of  the  State,  and 
the  brilliant  situations  incident  to  my  rank)  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  that  rare  and  famous  English 
character,  in  whom  every  compatriot  of  extraordi- 
nary merit  found  a  friend  without  hire  and  a  com- 
mon rendezvous  of  worth."     This,  indeed,  was  the 
honest  gentleman's  ideal,  and  who  shall  scorn  it? 
He  wished  to  be  a  kind   of    dashing  Maecenas,   a 
scholarly  man  of  the  world,  a  polite  enthusiast — 
and  all  on  a  scanty  income  and  an  inheritance  of 
debt. 

The  result — had  he  been  a  man  of  sensitive  nature 
— would  have  disappointed  him,  for  he  became  a 
Prince  of  Bores,  the  walking  terror  of  his  genera- 
tion.    Even   Scott,  who  hated  unkindness,  is  be- 
trayed  into  irritation.     We  find  an   entry  in   the 
Jouryial,    under    September     13,    1826;   "Dined   at 
Major  Scott,  my  cousin's,  where  was  old  Lord  Bu- 
chan.    He,  too,  is  a  Prince  of  Bores,  but  age  has 
tamed  him  a  little,  and  like  the  Giant  Pope  in  the 
'Pilgrim's   Progress,'  he  can  only  sit  and  grin  at 
pilgrims  as  they  go  past,  and  is  not  able  to  cast  a 
fank   over  them   as   formerly.     A  few  quiet  puns 
seem   his   most   formidable   infliction   nowadays.'' 
And  again,  under  December  26:   "Returned  to  Ab- 
botsford  this  morning.     I  heard   it   reported   that 
Lord  B.   is   very   ill.     If   that   be  true,  it  affords 
ground  for  hope  that  Sir  John  is  not  immortal.    Both 
great  bores.     But  the  Earl  has  something  of  a  wild 
cleverness,  far  exceeding  the  ponderous  stupidity 
of  the  Cavaliero  Jackasso."     A  bore  is  frequently 
a  wit  out  of  season,  and  when  "wild  cleverness"  is 
joined  with  egotism  beyond  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne's,  and  the  whole  with  utter  tactlessness  and 
the   persistence   of   the   horse-leech,  the   result  is 
tragic  for  a  man's  friends. 

Vanity  will  always  provide  for  the  perpetuation 
of  its  features.  His  busts  and  portraits  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  Scotland.  Like  Austin 
Dobson's  gentleman  of  the  old  school — 

"Reynolds  has  painted  him — a  face 
Filled  with  a  fine,  old-fashioned  grace;" 

and  the  picture,  in  Vandyke  dress,  still  hangs  in 
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the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Once  he  at  one  time  possessed  ^200,000;  the  other  had  a  con- 
had  himself  done  in  crayons,  and  presented  the  por-  siderable  fortune.  The  Earl  alone  has  died  wealthy.  It 
trait  with  a  eulogistic  description  written  by  him-  ^^  saving,  not  getting,  that  is  the  mother  of  riches, 
self,  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates;  and  in  Kay's  '^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^'^t-  The  Earl's  was  crack-brained,  and 
"  Edinburgh  Portraits' '  there  is  an  excellent  carica-  f  °^f  ^^^  ^^"stic.     Henry's  was  of  the  very  kindest. 

f,,^^  ;^  xt;.vV,1o«/i ct-,.^^      t      1  i,     ..  u       j         -u   j  best-humored,  and  gayest  sort  that  ever  cheered  soci- 

ture  in  Highland  costume.    Lockhart  has  described  .      ,t,  ^    r -r      , -r^    ,  ■  ^         ^         ,,., 

,  .  •      .,Ti  .     ,      X  ,  .      -r..  ^^y''  that  of  Lord  Erskine  moody  and  muddish.     But 

his  appearance  in   "Peter's   I.etters   to   his   Kins-  t  «o„o^  00     u-     ■    u-    u    4.  a        ,, 

^^  1  never  saw  him  in  his  best  days. 

folk": 

So  wrote  Sir  Walter  in  his  sick  and  weary  latter 

"I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  exquisite  years,  and  it  is,  in  the  main,  the  truth.     We  cannot 

old  head,  and  think  it  no  wonder  that  so  manv  portraits  o.,^  ,,^    ^,  >        „•     r^i.     ^     £   u  •         u       n        r 

,    ^,  .         ^,     ^  >Huii.icin.o  sum  up  our  comic  Chesterfield  save  in  a  bundle  of 

have  been  painted  of  him.     The  features  are  all  perfect,  _„^„j  Tji.j.t-  jt-i-       11      j        j 

,    ^  ^,  4.    ,.  u      *.    •    ■    ^.t,     1       1.1  ,-•  -L  paradoxes.     He  had  the  mad  Erskinc  Mood  and  a 

but  the  greatest  beauty  is  in  the  clear  blue  eyes,  which  ,        ^  ,    .,  . 

Ur^c^A  ;«  r,,-c  T,<^o^  ;„  o  „,^v,  4-1,  4- ^-  -u*.  4.      t,  more  than  Scotts  thnftiness.     He  wa    magnificent, 
are  chased  in  nis  head  in  a  way  that  might  teach  some-  °  ' 

thing  to  the  best  sculptors  in  the  world.     Neither  is  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  prudent  aim;  a  lover  of  lett.  rs  with  little 

there  any  want  of  expression  in  these  fine  features,  ''^^^  aptitude  and  an  uncertain  taste;  a  Radical  with 

although,  indeed,  they  are  very  far  from  conveying  the  soundest  Tory   instincts;    a   Scot,    but    itching 

the  same  ideas  of  power  and  penetration  which  fall  from  always  to  be    esteemed    cosmopolitan;    a  parochial 

the  overhanging  shaggy  eyebrows  of  his  brother."  magnate,  j'et  with  an  eye  on  the  two  hemispheres. 

^  Oi.1-1..  .J^r^  A  laughing-stock  to  his  contemporaries  and  a  bore 

Two  years  after  the  last  entry  quoted  from  Scott,  ,  .  °   .      ,     ,  .  .         ,.,,,,. 

^,     ^    .,  .V       J  .     .1     i-  .1  1     ,    J  .  to  his  friends,  his  egotism  shielded  him  from  pain, 

the  Earl  was  gathered  to  the  fathers  who  had  been  ,,,•,,        ■?  ,•    ,      ,  ,      . 

,  .,.,..        ..-.  ,-j       T^,        ,  and  he  lived  happily  among  his  books  and  prints 

the  glorj-  of  his  life.     He  was  buried  at  Dryburgh,  a    t  a        /i 

and  Sir  Walter  had  the  satisfaction  of  attending  the  _J 

funeralof  one  who  had  hoped  to  outlive  him.    "His  Stevcnson  and  Bernard  Shaw. 

lordship's  funeral,"  he  writes  in   his  diary  under         ^,     .^^     i-  1   i- 

.,,,,,,  ,        ,  ,  The  English  literary  journals  are  taking  consider- 

April   25,    'took  place   in  a   chapel  amongst  the  11    •   .        .  •    ,1,  •*<:/-  t>       ^  ci 

.  ;.-..,,  .       ,  -.1     •       r  able  interest  in  the  reprint  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  s 

ruins.     His  body  was  in  the  grave  with   its   feet  o.,      i,.rAL,r,         .T.£r-       ,,     a 

.     .  ■,       ,,  •    ,.  ,  ,  first  book,     Cashel  Byron  s  ProfiFession.       An  enter- 

pointing  westward.     My  cousin  Maxpopple  was  for  ,•••.,•,,      <-i-      .  c       •  ■         r 

*^ ,  .       °     .        r  .     ,        -r  ,   .  .        ,  taming  item  in  Mr.  Shaw  s  preface  is  a  portion  of 

taking  notice  of  it,  but  I   assured  him   that  a  man  r.   ,     .   t      •     c^.  .1  .^- 

°   ,  ,  .      ,     ,       ,     , ,  Robert   Louis  Stevenson  s   remarks  on  the  novel. 

who  had  been  wrong  in  the  head  all  his  life  would  ^,  .  c*..  .  1     •      r  i.i-    u     1  . 

.,,,,-       ,      ,  .     ,    ,  This  was  Stevenson  s  analysis  of  the  book  s  compo- 

scarce  become  right-headed  after  death, ' '    And  then 

,  •    1  •       ,<T  r  1  ,  •  .  •  ,  sition: 

m  a  kinder  vein:      I  felt  something  at  parting  with 

the  old  man,  though  but  a  trumpery  body,"     Else-  ^^    ^    ^  '  "  '    1  •   J    J  *    Iv.*    "  u  ii  * 

°  ^  ■'  Henry  James  or  some  kindred  author,  badly 

where,  Sir  Walter  had  sketched  the  character  of  assimilated i       part 

the  dead.     He  had  a  Tory  dislike  of  the  Erskine  Disraeli  (perhaps"  unconscious).  ".  '.   ."    .  .  .       %  part 

politics,  and  in  particular  he  could  never  abide  the  struggling,  overlaid  original  talent i>^   part 

Lord  Chancellor,  so  it  is  possible  that  his  judgment  Blooming    gaseous  folly i       part 

of  the  Maecenas  who  was  so  unlike  the  others  is  xhat  is  the  equation  as  it  stands.  What  it  may  be- 
more  tolerant  than  critical,  come,  I  don't  know,  nor  any'other  man.      \'ixere  fortes 

,.,..„,         -jj,,!  i.,,  ,  — O,  let   him   remember  that — let  him    beware  of  his 

"Lord  Buchan  is  dead,  '  he  wrote;  "a  person  whose  ,  ,  ,■        r.      c-  ,■     ,  ,       . 

.^      ,       ,     .  .  .         ,  ,  damned  century:  his  gifts  of  insane  chivalrv  and  ani- 

immense  vanity,  bordering  upon  insanity,  obscured  or  ,  .  .     ,  ,,         ..,,.•,.,',. 

:,       .  ,    ^  ,     ^        ^,.    .         .  mated  narration  are  just  those  that  might  be  slain  and 

rather  eclipsed  very  considerable  talents.     His  imagi-  ,  ,.,  •' ^.       ,     ,  •  ^,   ,      .f    t-^ 

,    ^.,     ^,    ^  ,  ,         11     ..     L  ,•  thrown  out  like  an  untimely  birth  by  the  Daemon  of  the 

nation  was  so  fertile  that  he  seemed  really  to  believe 

the  extraordinary  things  he  delighted  in  telling.    ...  .     ,.,,  ,     ,  ,         ti     j       ■        ^  ^x      ^-     ,     , 

„,      ^  ^  ,  ,  .     ,    \,  "  And  if  he  only  knew  how  I  had  enjoyed  the  chivalrv! 

The  two  great  lawyers,  his  brothers,  were  not  more  „    ,     ...       ^  t^     ,    -,,  ■    •.        ,     ^,  ,       ^  ■  x.  ^     ,' 

■  r^   ,,      ^        ^,        T  .I.-   1   1.  u   ..  ..t-         i.     •   4.  Bashville — O  Bashv\Ue\  jeu  chortle '    waich   is     finely 

gifted  by  nature  than  I  think  he  was;  but  the  restraints  -^ 

of  a  profession  kept  the  eccentricity  of  the  family  in  "    -  *•      -'•  

order.     Henry   Erskine  was  the   best-natured  man  I  Once,  when  passing  through  a  cemetery  in  Lenox, 

ever   knew-thoroughly  a   gentleman-and  with  but  ^.jj^^  Gregory  was  surprised  to  .see  that  the  mem- 

one  fault:  he  would  not  say 'No, '  and  thus  sometimes  .  .  ,  ,  xt       i-      1       1  r       1     1     1  1         11 

.,,,  ,^      .■,,•         n^       ^    ,  ■  bers  of  one  old  New  Ivngland  family  had  been  buried 

misled  those  who  trusted  him.     Tom  Erskine  was  pos-  .     ,  .,      ,     .     "  ,   . 

....  ,      ,  ,  ,        ,  ,  .       4.  11  „    ^  1   ^^A  u  11  in  a  circle,  with  their  feet  toward  its  centre.     He 

itively  mad.     I  have  heard  him    tell  a  cock-and-bull 

story  of  having  seen  the  ghost  of  his  father's  .servant.  asked  the  reason  for  this  arrangement,  and  a  wit  of 

John  Barnett,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed  that  day.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  replied:   "So  that 

every  word  he  was  saying.     Both  Henry  and  Thomas  when  they  rise  at  the  Last   Day,  only  members  of 

were  saving  men,  yet  both  died  very  poor:  the  latter  their  own  family  may  face  them!" 
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The  Makers  of  Fame. 

"Did  you  read  over  my  book-notices  for  your 
next  number?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  editor,  picking  up  the 
bundle  of  manuscripts  and  sorting  them. 

"Will  they  do?" 

"They  are  all  right  except  one,"  was  the  reply, 
as  the  editor  selected  the  offender  and  opened  it. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  one — which  is 
it?" 

"It  is  your  notice  of  'The  Golden  Trumpet' — the 
novel  of  Southern  life." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  it's  written  in  good  style,  has  snap  and 
brilliancy ;  but  you  have  been  rather  too  easy  with 
the  author,  haven't  you?  I  happen  to  have  read 
notices  of  the  book,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  is 
meretricious  and  likely  to  do  harm.  It  holds  up  a 
false  standard,  doesn't  it?  The  moral  of  the  whole 
story  seems  to  be  that  it's  'no  matter  what  you  do 
if  >our  heart  is  true,'  and  so  on.  Doesn't  it  strike 
you  so?" 

"Let  me  see  the  review.  The  name  of  the  book 
doesn't  mean  much  to  me  by  itself." 

"Read  it  out." 

Taking  his  manuscript  the  reviewer  read  it 
aloud  : 

"'The  Golden  Trumpet.'  A  novel  of  the 
South.     Sarah  Dearborn  Griggson. 

"Breathing  the  soft  odors  of  the  tropics,  but 
with  something,  too,  of  the  Southern  passion  and 
romance,  this  tale  brings  to  the  reader  a  vivid 
realization  that  with  the  keener  vision  of  temperate 
climes  there  comes  a  certain  dryness,  a  lack  of  aerial 
perspective,  resulting  at  times  in  disenchantment. 
Here  we  are  amid  the  glamor  of  mediaeval  romance; 
fair  ladies  still  are  fair,  brave  men  are  still  gallant; 
the  glances  of  bright  eyes  yet  inspire  sonnets  in  the 
poetic  souls  of  lovers. 

"Isabel  Latrobe,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  the  gen- 
erously beautiful  women  whom  to  know  is  a  lib- 
eral education — of  the  heart,  if  not  of  the  intel- 
lect. She  walks  a  very  goddess  among  the  minor 
characters,  and  her  brilliant  eyes  exercise  the 
fascination  of  the  serpent,  the  petrifying  power  of 
the  gorgon,  or  melt  with  the  passionate  tender- 
ness of  a  Sappho,  and  inspire  like  those  of 
Boadicea. 

"Married,  Isabel  awakes  from  a  dream  of  senti- 
mental illusion  to  the  reality  of  shattered  ideals 
and  disappointed  hopes.  When  the  'Count'  is  un- 
masked as  a  mercenary  gambler,  and  the  heart  of 
his  wife  is  all  but  parted  in  twain  by  the  struggle 


between  her  womanly  affection  and  her  life-long 
devotion  to  principle,  the  problem  of  her  future  is 
one  that  might  delight  the  analytical  penscalpel  of 
Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  or  our  own  Henry  James.  We 
shall  not  be  so  unkind  to  our  readers  as  to  reveal  the 
author's  solution  of  this  fascinating  puzzle. 

"It  were  easy  to  point  out  here  and  there  minor 
flaws  in  conception  or  execution,  but  we  shall  not 
thus  degrade  the  office  of  true  criticism.  SuflBce  it 
to  say  that  the  book  will  richly  repay  the  hours 
spent  upon  it,  and  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
directing  their  attention  to  its  dramatic  incidents,  its 
psychological  completeness  and  acumen,  and  its 
really  masterly  character-drawing." 

The  reading  finished,  the  reviewer  looked  up. 
The  editor  said  nothing,  but  awaited  the  other's 
comment. 

"You  know,"  the  reviewer  said  at  last,  "that  I 
have  a  lot  of  books  to  do  just  now." 

The  editor  nodded. 

"And  I  can't  do  them  all  mj'self." 

The  editor  kept  on  nodding. 

"And,  the  fact  is,  my  sister  wrote  that  review. 
She  liked  the  book,  and  so  I  let  her  write  it  up. 
But  since  you  are  not  quite  in  agreement,  I'll  read 
the  thing  myself,  and  give  you  a  new  point  of  view. 
I'll  bring  it  in  day  after  to-morrow.     Will  that  do?" 

"Perfectly." 

II. 

( Two  days  have  elapsed. ) 

"I've  brought  in  that  book-notice  we  held  over," 
said  the  reviewer,  after  the  few  words  of  greeting, 
"and  I'll  read  it  to  you,  if  you  say  so.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  I'll  leave  it.'' 

"No,"  the  editor  answered,  as  he  settled  back  in 
his  chair,  "I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  there's 
nothing  to  interfere  just  now,  though  I've  an  ap- 
pointment in  half  an  hour  or  so.     Go  ahead." 

So  the  veviewer  read  the  revised  review. 

"  'The  Golden  Trumpet' — and  so  forth. 

"If  we  were  to  characterize  this  volume  in  a 
word  we  should  select  the  good  old  Saxon  mono- 
syllable 'trash.'  But  even  as  our  pen  writes  the 
word,  we  fear  lest  the  young  authoress  might  shed 
tears  because  of  our  brutality,  and  we  repent.  It 
is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  strictly  feminine  word  cor- 
responding to  'Sophomoric,'  since  the  qualities  cim- 
noted  by  that  delightfully  expressive  adjective  are 
no  more  masculine  than  feminine.  We  can  see  the 
young  authoress,  with  the  flush  of  high  resolve 
upon  her  check,  revolving  to  'write  a  novel.'  We 
know  well  the  shelves,  loaded  with  the  ephemeral 
visitants  from  the  neighboring  circulating-library^ 
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which  are  the  Pierian  font  whence  flows  her  in- 
spiration. Nay,  we  feel  even  that  we  almost  know 
the  'tall,  regal  girl,'  her  classmate  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary,  who  was  the  original  of  'Isabel 
Latrobe,'  her  proud  heroine,  and  we  are  sure  we 
have  seen  the  dark  and  swarthy  hero  with  'droop- 
ing raustachios,'  the  adventurer  who  wins  the  heart 
of  the  dusky-haired  'Isabel.'  He  is  the  local  politi- 
cal boss,  the  dread  of  all  good  mammas  because  he 
is  suspected  of  penny-ante,  and  is  known  to  smoke 
large  dark  cigars  with  fancy  paper-girdles. 

"The  dialect — ye  gods  and  smaller  fishes,  the 
dialect!  It  reminds  us  of  a  cross  between  the  lan- 
guage of  an  inebriated  Choctaw  who  stutters  and 
the  pigeon-English  of  a  lisping  Canton  coolie.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  the  proof-readers  and  composi- 
tors who  now  crowd  the  asylums,  squeaking  and 
gibbering  under  the  obsession  of  that  awful  weird. 

"If  it  were  at  all  likely  that  anyone  would  ever 
read  the  volume,  we  should  believe  it  our  plain 
duty  to  explain  that  the  whole  plot  is  built  upon 
an  absurdity.  The  lesson  of  the  story — if  story  it 
may  be  called — is  the  author's  conclusion  that  a 
woman  once  married  must  submit  her  future  fate 
to  her  husband's  vagaries,  even  though  he  prove 
to  be  but  once  removed  from  a  gorilla  in  morals 
and  more  mendacious  than  a  conscienceless  advance- 
agent  or  a  case-hardened  shoplifter. 

"If  it  were  worth  while  to  suggest  a  course  of 
action  to  so  ill-drawn  and  unrealized  an  entity  as 
the  heroine,  we  should  be  willing  to  point  out  to 
'Isabel'  that  a  common  regard  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  would  render  it  imperative  that  she  should 
exterminate  her  husband — whether  by  means  of  an 
ax,  or  through  some  effective  disinfectant,  is  not 
important. 

"It  is  one  of  the  bores  of  the  reviewer's  life  that 
he  must  at  least  skim  over  the  noisome  and  un- 
fra grant  waters  of  such  fiction  as  this  'novel.' 
Novel?  if  this  be  novel,  Homer  belongs  to  the 
future!" 

"  'The  Golden  Trumpet'  is  not  even  a  little  tin 
horn. 

"How  do  you  like  that?"  inquired  the  reviewer. 

"That's  just  what's  wanted,"  the  editor  replied. 
"We  want  a  literary  touch  in  our  reviews.  You 
see,  some  of  the  papers  have  been  saying  that  we 
don't  dare  to  fine  fault  with  books,  for  fear  we 
shall  lose  advertisements.  Now,  that  will  never 
do.     Do  you  get  the  idea?" 

"I  see.  Well,  I'll  write  the  notices  myself,  after 
this.      My  sister  doesn't  do  them  just  right." 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,  ordinarily,"  said  the  editor. 
"But  just  now,  you  see,  we  can't  have  too  many 


favorable  notices.  Before  long  the  thing  will  blow 
over. ' ' 

"But  suppose  I  get  some  good  books?" 

"Abuse  them  because  they're  not  better.  There's 
always  some  way  out  of  it.  You've  got  just  the 
right  idea  now. ' ' 

"How  will  the  publishers  like  this  state  of 
things?' ' 

"Oh,  they  don't  care.  A  bad  notice  sells  more 
books  than  a  good  one." 

"And  the  authors?" 

"Who  cares  for  the  authors?  They  have  neither 
money  nor  influence.  Besides,  they  can't  quarrel 
with  their  bread  and  butter.  You  go  right  on. 
Cut  the  books  up.  We've  got  to  live  down  that 
notion  about  not  daring  to  criticise  books.  You 
see  the  point?" 

"I  see.     Count  on  me." 

And  the  two  arbiters  of  literary  fame  parted  with 
mutual  esteem. —  The  Criterion. 


Titles  Wanted. 

A  story  is  told  of  that  Royal  wag,  Charles  the 
Second,  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  the  following 
question  to  the  Royal  Society:  "How  is  it  that  if  you 
fill  a  glass  bowl  to  the  brim,  and  then  put  in  a  gold- 
fish, the  water  does  not  over-flow?" 

Now  all  the  learned  men  sat  in  conclave  over  this 
weighty  matter,  and  many  were  the  scientific  books 
and  treatises  written  by  them  explaining  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  In  due  course  these  were  sub- 
mitted to  His  Majesty,  and  "a  great  laugh  laughed 
he,"  for,  commanding  a  bowl  filled  with  water,  and 
a  gold-fish  to  be  brought,  he  showed  the  scientists 
that  when  he  put  the  creature  into  the  water  it  did 
overflow;  at  least,  so  goes  the  tale,  which  would  be 
interesting  if  true.  Who  has  knowledge  of  any 
scientific  book  or  treatise  explaining  this  phenome- 
non?   

He  Wrote  a  Book. 

He  wrote  a  book — he  tried  to  throw 
A  spell  upon  the  world,  to  show 

New  beauties  men  had  nevtr  seen; 

He  kept  his  pages  always  clean; 
There  were  no  duels  in  them,  though, 

His  brooks  had  music  in  their  flow, 
He  set  the  distant  hills  aglow, 

The  fields  were  verdant  and  serene — 
He  wrote  a  book. 

His  hero  never  aimed  a  blow 
To  shield  the  heroine,  and,  oh, 
No  history  was  chucked  between 
The  covers,  which  were  gold  and  green — 
Ah,  fully  fifty  people  know 
He  wrote  a  book. 
— S.  E.  Kivscr,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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An  Alien  Art. 

"Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's, 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 
So  to  be  man  and  leave  the  artist. 
Gain  the  man's  joy,  miss  the  artist's  sorrow." 

Jack  Barrington,  by  profession  a  briefless  bar- 
rister, by  the  grace  of  God  a  writer  of  .fiction,  and 
by  the  favor  of  Destiny  lifted  above  dependence  for 
his  bread-and-butter  upon  either  occupation,  was 
sitting  deep  in  thought  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  On  the  desk  before  him  lay  the  bulky  form 
of  his  first  manuscript  story  which  the  parcel  post 
had  heartlessly  brought  back  to  him  a  moment  be- 
fore, accompanied  by  the  inevitable  editorial  letter 
of  polite  regret.  Barrington  was  the  usual  type  of 
young,  Oxford-bred  lawyer,  manly,  courageous  and 
not  to  be  beaten  by  mere  mischance,  yet  for  an  in- 
stant his  fingers  held  the  square  gray  envelope  un- 
opened. He  felt  a  half-sentimental  regret  that  his 
first  proud  venture  had  met  so  disastrous  a  rebuff; 
then  with  an  amused  smile  at  himself,  he  tore  open 
the  letterjprosaically. 

"Dear  Mr.  Barrington," — it  ran.  "We  have 
examined  with  interest  the  MS.  entitled  'An  Exiled 
God,'  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  submit 
to  us.  Frankly,  it  went  through  our  entire  edi- 
torial staff  before  we  decided  to  return  it  to  you. 
Most  MSS.  fall  by  the  wayside  long  before  this. 
Nevertheless,  while  we  approve  the  style,  plot  and 
originality  of  your  work,  our  firm  finds  it  somewhat 
diflScult  to  accept  it  because  it  is  too  modern  to  be 
marketable.  The  United  States  has  set  the  fashion 
of  publishing  historical  fiction  and  we  find  that  the 
old-fashioned  tale  of  romance  and  adventure  is  not 
more  obsolete  than  the  modern  psychological  novel. 
From  the  publisher's  standpoint  nothing  pays  better 
than  historical  fiction.  We  would  urge  strongly 
that  you  rewrite  your  MS. ,  allowing  the  plot  and 
character  studies  to  re.nain,  but  changing  the  period 
to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  or  better  yet,  Charles 
the  Second,  Should  this  suggestion  meet  your  ap- 
proval we  venture  to  believe  that  our  firm  would 
find  your  MS.  entirely  satisfactory. 

Trusting  that  we  may  hear  from  you  again  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  we  beg  to  remain 

Faithfully  yours, 

Hall&Hine." 

Being  young  and  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  Barrington  laughed  aloud  as  he  finished 
reading  this  letter;  then  he  slowly  untied  the  cord 
which  held  his  MS.  and  lifted  the  precious  pages  in 
his  hands. 

"We  would  suggest  the  period   of  Charles  the 


First,  or  perhaps  Charles  the  Second."  It  seemed 
very  nonsensical.  The  play  was  the  thing.  He 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  write  "An  Exiled 
God"  for  the  sake  of  the  costumes  and  idiomatic 
speech  of  the  time  of  the  Cavaliers.  He  had  hoped 
merely  to  paint  a  bit  of  human  life  as  he  had  known 
it — warm,  palpitating,  modern,  as  he  himself  was 
modern.  But  the  Public,  Publick  in  the  spelling 
of  the  time  of  the  Charleses,  the  great  Publick  must 
be  served.  The  Man  in  the  Omnibus  must  be  ap- 
peased. Perhaps  in  the  interest  of  the  Public  he 
might  make  the  concession,  and  shift  his  ballad  to 
a  minor  key.  But  "An  Exiled  God"  had  become 
very  dear  to  him.  It  was  only  his  first  hesitating 
step  along  the  path  of  Literature,  but  it  embodied 
his  most  sacred  ideals.  It  was  a  part  of  himself, 
and  he  was  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  far 
removed  from  the  thought  of  the  period  of  Charles 
the  First  or  Charles  the  Second.  Also,  his  heroine 
was  not  only  his  ideal  woman,  but  she  was  as 
essentially  modern  &s  he  himself.  He  had  written 
the  book  mainly  on  her  account.  She  had  meant 
everything  to  him;  in  fact,  she  was  the  keynote  of 
his  harmony.  He  had  once  known  a  girl  in  real 
life  who  had  been  like  her,  and  who  all  uncon- 
sciously had  served  as  a  model.  The  real  girl  was 
a  Girton  girl,  quite  exceptionally  clever,  a  strong, 
wholesome  girl,  fond  of  out-door  sports  and  full  of 
vitality,  yet  withal  sympathetic  and  womanl}'.  He 
could  not  have  written  ' '  An  Exiled  God' '  if  she  had 
not  been  in  his  thoughts,  and  haunted  his  pen  as  he 
tried  to  draw  her  incomparable  beauty  and  charm 
through  the  cold  medium  of  words.  He  knew  that 
should  his  book  succeed  it  would  be  because  she 
had  existed. 

Having  lighted  a  cigar  he  drew  his  easy-chair 
before  the  fire  in  order  the  better  to  think  out  his 
problem.  The  room  was  full  of  soft  lights  and 
shadows  flickering  out  from  the  bright  coals  upon 
the  hearth,  which  the  sharp  bright  circle  of  light, 
shed  upon  the  desk  by  the  heavily  shaded  reading- 
lamp,  had  no  power  to  lessen.  By  an  influence  born 
of  the  peace  and  silence  of  his  fire-lit  twilight, 
Barrington  began  to  feel  inexpressibly  soothed  as 
he  lounged  in  his  easy-chair  watching  the  clouds  of 
cigar  smoke  float  lazily  upward.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  drifting  clouds  took  on  form 
and  semblance,  and  at  once  he  became  conscious  of 
a  presence  in  the  room.  He  half  rose  apologetically, 
and  his  troubled  eyes  met  the  laughing  gaze  of  a 
tall  young  girl  whom  he  instantly  recognized  as  the 
keeper  of  his  thoughts,  in  short,  his  heroine. 

She  was  smiling  saucily  at  him,  and  swinging  her 
garden  hat  as  he  had  described  her  so  realistically 
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in  the  opening^  chapter  of  "An  Exiled  God."  The 
breeze  which  had  wandered  away  from  the  roses  in 
the  garden  was  swaying  the  folds  of  her  white  gown 
as  she  bent  toward  him. 

"It's  all  nonsense  your  trying  to  put  me  back 
into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,"  she  said  petu- 
lantly. 

Barrington  smiled  back  sympathetically  at  the 
frowning  young  face  and  begged  permission  to 
finish  his  cigar. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  answered,  flicking 
the  ash  from  the  end  of  his  cigar;  "but  the  dear 
Publick  must  be  accommodated.  It  seems  that  the 
Public  just  now  likes  Charles  the  First." 

"Then  you  intend  to  carry  out  this  mad  scheme?" 

"Really,  I  can't  see  my  way  to  anything  else. 
You,  being  the  raison  d' etre  of  the  book,  must  suc- 
ceed at  all  hazards." 

The  young  girl  sat  down  upon  the  arm  of  a  con- 
venient chair,  and  swung  herself  back  comfortably 
against  it.  How  familiarly  it  all  came  back  to  him. 
It  opened  the  third  chapter. 

"It  won't  be  a  success,"  she  said  slowly,  beating 
her  heels  against  the  leg  of  the  chair.  "You  know 
very  well  it  won't  succeed  if  you  substitute  business 
for  genius." 

After  a  gloomy  silence  she  continued.  "You're 
a  very  risky  author  for  a  heroine  to  rely  upon,  you 
know.  You  can't  even  be  trusted  to  dress  me  prop- 
erly." 

"Don't  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  on  that 
score,"  answeied  Jack.  "I  shall  put  you  into  a 
farthingale  at  once.  .   .  .  in  the  first  chapter." 

The  girl  laughed  derisively. 

"There  you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage,"  she 
said.  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  what  a  far- 
thingale is." 

"No  more  have  I,"  said  he,  "but  into  a  far- 
thingale you  go.  They  are  worn  by  all  the  femi- 
nine characters  in  any  historical  novel  worthy  the 
name,  so  I  feel  certain  they're  all  right.  Anyhow, 
the  British  Museum  is  just  around  the  corner." 

"You  haven't  got  any  of  my  clothes  right  as  it 
is,"  she  went  on  aggrievedly;  "but  what  a  mess 
you  will  make  of  it  if  you  reverse  everything  into 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

"Or  Charles  the  Second,"  said  he. 

"Or  Charles  the  Second." 

"Mistress  Anne,"  went  on  Jack,  earnestly,  "You 
are  not  doing  in  the  least  what  is  expected  of  you. 
It  was  hoped  that  you  would  aid  and  comfort  the 
unfortunate  author  in  his  affliction,  but  you  are 
making  it  harder  and  more  difficult  for  him  instead. 
Some  men  would  not  put  up  with  it  for  an  instant. 


They  would  at  once  take  another  heroine,  but  I  am 
forgiving,  and  shall  merely  remonstrate  with  you. 
On  the  whole,  you  have  little  to  complain  of  in  me, 
for  I  have  been  very  considerate  of  you.  I  defy  you 
to  mention  a  heroine,  a  modern  one,  who  has  had 
better  treatment  than  you.  It  grieves  me  very 
much  that  you  object  to  the  farthingale.  I  did  my 
best  for  you  in  'An  Exiled  God'  as  it  stands.  No 
girl  could  have  been  better  frocked  or  been  given 
more  changes —  why,  you  remember  I  created  the 
fifth  chapter  in  order  to  give  you  a  chance  to  wear 
that  ball-gown — and  I  must  confess  that  the  space 
I  have  devoted  to  the  descriptions  of  your  clothes 
seems  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
book.  But  I  have  done  all  this  for  your  sake,  and 
I  do  not  regret  it  although  it  has  delayed  the  action 
of  the  story  and  weakened  it. ' ' 

"But  you  owed  me  a  decent  wardrobe,"  said  the 
girl,  pouting.  "Evenjj/f7z<  couldn't  have  turned  me 
loose  to  wander  about  the  pages  of  'An  Exiled 
God'  without  any  gowns." 

"I've  been  very  forbearing,"  he  retorted;  "I 
might  have  made  you  a  Zulu  Princess — it  would  not 
have  aSected  the  story  materially — and  it  would 
have  been  far  simpler  for  me.  As  a  Zulu  Princess 
the  description  of  your  costume  need  not  have  de- 
layed the  action  of  the  story  perceptibly." 

"I  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  very  kmd  to 
me,"  conceded  the  girl,  mollified  by  the  mention  of 
the  Zulu  Princess;  "you  have  not  worn  me  out  with 
any  hair-breadth  escapes  as  some  novelists  do." 

"I  have  spared  you  a  great  deal  of  excitement," 
assented  he,  at  once  takirg  advantage  of  her  conces- 
sion. "Look  at  the  heroine  in  'Macleod  of  Dare,' 
or  in  a  thousand  other  books  I  might  mention. 
What  dire  adventures  they  have  suffered!  But  I 
have  dealt  otherwise  by  you.  I  have  given  you 
the  best  social  position  possible,  plenty  of  fine 
gowns  and  amusements,  and  heaped  all  the  burden 
and  tragedy  of  the  story  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
hero  and  the  heavy  villain." 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  softening  toward  him; 
"you  have  treated  me  more  like  a  gentleman  than 
an  author.  You  might  have  drowned  me  or  killed 
me  in  a  railway  accident,  or  dragged  me  through 
the  scandal  of  a  divorce  court,  but  you  have  done 
none  of  these  things,  although  it  would  probably 
have  been  to  your  advantage.  The  Public  likes  these 
things.  But  it  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  whether  you 
will  be  so  good  to  me  in  the  revised  historical  edi- 
tion?" 

"I  cannot,"  he  answered  sadly.  "There  has 
never  existed  an  historical  romance  in  which  the 
poor  heroine  has  not  suffered  agonies  of  some  sort, 
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of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Those  his- 
torical times  are  truly  perilous  ones  for  heroines.  I 
shall  try  to  save  your  life  in  the  last  chapter — that 
is,  if  the  Public  is  not  bent  upon  its  being  a  tragedy 
— but  you  must  expect  a  riotous  career." 

She  slipped  down  from  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
came  and  pulled  a  low  ottoman  beside  him,  and  sat 
looking  up  at  him  with  the  tender  mystery  of  her 
dark  eyes  as  he  well  remembered  she  had  done  in 
the  crisis  of  the  book — his  pretty,  protected  heroine 
whom  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

"I  suppose  I  might  as  well  make  up  my  mind  to 
all  sorts  of  thrilling  adventures?"  she  said  in  her 
summer- soft  voice.  "Probably  the  heavy  villain 
will  do  something  more  alarming  than  merely  at- 
tempt to  marry  me  as  he  does  in  'An  Exiled  God', 
and  I  shall  no  doubt  have  to  faint?" 

"You  will  no  doubt  have  to  faint — several  times. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  it  was  quite  the 
fashion." 

She  turned  her  eyes  away  from  his  face  to  gaze 
reflectively  into  the  fire. 

"I  have  never  fainted  in  all  my  life,"  she  re- 
marked. I  don't  really  know  just  how  it  is  done. 
But  perhaps  when  I  find  myself  in  the  farthingale 
it  can  be  managed.  However,  there  is  one  point  I 
must  insist  upon.  If  you  make  Edgar  say  'Gad- 
zooks,  Zounds  or  Odsblood,'  I  shall  certainly  refuse 
him." 

"I  can't  concede  'Gadzooks,'"  said  Jack  firmly. 
"We  might  omit  the  others,  but  you  know  very 
well  that  no  historical  novel  of  any  pretensions  could 
exist  without  it.  To  leave  out  'Gadzooks'  would 
ruin  everything  at  once.  I  really  ought  to  insist 
upon  'Zounds'  and  'Odsblood.'  " 

"If  you  put  them  in,  you  oblige  me  to  commit 
suicide  in  the  first  chapter." 

"All  your  language  will  have  to  be  quite  altered," 
he  went  on  reflectively.  "For  instance,  you  cannot 
quote  Dickens  to  Edgar  in  chapter  eight,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Instead  of  saying:  'Set  down,  sir.  Ve 
makes  no  extry  charge  for  settin'  down,  as  the  king 
remarked  ven  he  blowed  up  his  ministers,'  you  will 
have  to  say  with  dignity,  'Pray,  sir,  be  seated.'  '' 

She  nodded  gloomily,  and  continued  to  stare  into 
the  fire. 

"On  the  whole,"  went  on  Barrington,  "I  think  I 
shall  set  this  story  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
as  Hall  &  Hine  suggest.  There  will  be  greater 
dramatic  opportunity  in  that  period.  Nothing  could 
afford  a  better  chance  for  telling  historical  quota- 
tions. In  fact,  I  might  finish  the  book  most  efiec- 
tively  with  Charles'  courteous  apology  for  the  un- 


conscionable time  he  took  in  dying,  and  his  well- 
known  last  words  concerning  the  actress, — 'Don't 
let  poor  Nelly  starve. '  ' ' 

"What  role  am  I  expected  to  play?"  asked  the 
girl,  suddenly.     "Not  Nell  Gwynn?" 

He  refused  to  meet  the  glance  of  her  dark  eyes  as 
he  lounged  in  his  chair  smoking  thoughtfully. 

"Nell  Gwynn  wouldn't  do?" 

"Isn't  it  rather  an  exciting  and  depraved  part  for 
me?  Were  there  no  moral  ladies  at  Court  in  those 
days?" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"I  fear  they  all  were  a  bad  lot." 

"It's  such  a  pity,"  the  girl  continued.  "'An 
Exiled  God'  as  it  stands  is  such  a  clever,  whole- 
some book  altogether.  It's  really  quite  a  pleasure 
to  be  the  heroine  of  it,  although  personally,  I  think 
there  is  quite  too  much  love-making  and  far  too 
little  golf  in  it." 

"There's  variety  of  episode,  anyhow,"  said  Jack, 
greatly  gratified  even  by  this  qualified  praise  of  his 
maiden  effort.  "At  any  rate,  it  is  not  like  William 
Black's  novels  where  he  not  only  catches  the  same 
salmon  in  each  book,  but  quite  often  several  times 
in  the  same  volume.  However,  when  he  has  landed 
that  fish  and  the  sun  has  set,  as  it  invariably  does 
directly  after,  so  lengthily  that  it  requires  a  couple 
of  chapters  to  get  it  below  the  horizon — well,  after 
this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  more  to  look  forward 
to,  and  yet  the  book  isn't  finished." 

He  smoked  on  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
said: 

"But  all  this  is  aside  from  the  point.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  omit  the  opening  chapter  of  'An  Exiled 
God'  where  you  win  on  the  golf-links.  I  never 
liked  that  chapter,  anyway,  although  it  certainly 
did  give  you  a  chance  to  wear  a  very  natty  red 
jacket,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  strike  this  out  and 
substitute,  say,  a  ball  at  Whitehall  in  honor  of 
Charles'  return.  That  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
wear  something  splendid  and  gay,  befitting  a  Court- 
lady—'  ' 

"The  farthingale,  I  suppose!"  scornfully. 

"You  might  be  Lady  Shrewsbury,"  he  went  on, 
ignoring  her  interruption.  "Of  course,  I'm  not  in 
the  least  sure  that  such  a  ball  ever  occurred,  or  if  it 
did,  that  Eady  Shrewsbury  was  present;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  rather  difficult  for  the 
reviewers  to  prove  the  contrary,  which  is  a  point 
where  the  historical  romance  certainly  has  an  ad- 
vantage. But  this  opening  chapter  is  very  im- 
portant. We  must  get  hold  of  the  historical  flavor 
at  the  very  outset,  and  with  a  good  start  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
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selves.  Of  course,  to  make  the  book  a  success  it 
must  appeal  to  all  tastes,  and  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  really  offers  exceptional  opportunities  in 
this  line.  We  can  throw  a  sop  to  the  clergy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Latitudinarians  and  John  Bunyan — the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  will  be  certain  to  fetch  them — 
then  we  shall  secure  the  politicians  with  Hobbes  and 
Locke,  and  we  shall  bring  down  the  scientists  with 
the  'Royal  Society'  and  Flamsteed's  observations  at 
Greenwich.  The  various  political,  scientific,  social 
and  theological  problems  are  all  seething  with 
popular  interest  during  the  Restoration.  It  was 
certainly  a  happy  fluke  on  the  part  of  Hall  &  Hine 
to  suggest  Charles  the  Second." 

"It  would  be  a  still  happier  one  on  your  part  to 
ignore  it." 

"And  what  a  splendid  bit  of  color  the  Courtier- 
King  will  lend  to  the  story!"  he  continued  with 
rising  enthusiasm.  "What  a  delightful,  fascinating 
figure  he  might  be  made  with  his  inimitable  cour- 
tesy and  wit,  his  pleasure-loving  disposition,  his 
genuine  courage,  his  perfect  manners  and  the  brav- 
ery of  his  costume!  A  splendid  kingly  figure  de- 
spite his  thorough  worthlessness  and  profligacy  and 
dishonor!  An  avowed  voluptuary  whose  very  con- 
fession creates  its  own  charm!  A  vivid  personality 
whose  power  lay  in  his  heart-warming  smile! 
Yes,  most  assuredly.  King  Charles  the  Second  will 
do." 

Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  his  heroine 
slipped  from  the  ottoman  and  knelt  at  Barrington's 
feet.  She  clasped  her  hands  supplicatingly  and 
bent  her  sweet,  mysterious  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"Don't  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage," 
she  cried,  passionately. 

Barrington  had  never  seen  her  act  like  this,  not 
even  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  where  the  great  crisis 
occurs  between  her  and  Edgar.  He  had  not 
known  her  possibilities  when  he  had  written  that 
chapter. 

She  went  on  speaking  rapidly. 

"You  have  written  this  book  as  Nature  intended 
you  to  write  it — honestly,  from  out  the  depths  of 
your  very  heart  itself.  If  you  sacrifice  yourself  to 
these  publishers  for  the  sake  of  public  taste  what 
will  you  have  become?  a  mere  panderer  to  the  world 
in  general,  instead  of  yourself.  Don't  do  it.  Jack 
dear.  Have  the  courage  to  be  yourself,  even  at  the 
cost  of  success!" 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  asked,  feel- 
ing himself  suddenly  weaken. 

"Refuse  Hall  &  Hine's  suggestion.  Send  the 
MS.  to  another  publisher  at  once,  and  if  no  one 
cares  for  it,  lock  it  in   your  desk  until  it  is  appre- 


ciated, and  if  it  never  is,  why,  then  you  and  I  will 
have  it  for  a  secret — that  you  would  not  sell  your- 
self for  mere  success.  But  it  mus/  succeed,  because 
it  is  honest  work  and  your  best." 

Barrington  looked  fixedly  at  her  as  she  knelt  be- 
fore him  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room.  Some- 
thing within  him  confessed  the  truth  of  what  she 
urged,  but  for  experiment's  sake  he  delayed  her 
triumph. 

"And  suppose  I  refuse,  and  write  the  greatest 
historical  novel  of  the  century?" 

"Then  you  and  I  must  part  company.  You 
know  very  well  that  I  could  never  play  the  role  of 
Lady  Shrewsbury  successfully.  If  you  re-write  this 
book — then  this  is  our  good-bye." 

She  was  smiling  up  at  him  confidently  as  she 
knelt  at  his  feet  in  the  firelight,  and  as  he  gazed 
down  at  the  beautiful,  dark,  piquant  face  Jhe  slowly 
faded  away  into  the  last  drifting  clouds  of  his  cigar, 
vanishing  as  suddenly  and  completely  as  she  had 
come.  Nothing  remained  except  the  bulky,  whitey- 
brown  parcel  of  his  manuscript  as  it  caught  his  eye 
on  his  desk.  There  was  where  she  had  gone,  the 
heroine  whom  he  had  loved  and  who  was  his  ideal 
of  young  womanhood.  She  had  answered  the  signal 
of  danger  as  he  had  known  she  would  do,  and  had 
come  forth  from  the  safe  seclusion  of  his  MS.  to  plead 
for  his  honor  and  his  soul.  Well,  she  had  not  done 
battle  in  vain. 

>K  ^  ^  ^  :4:  4: 

The  old  fashioned  clock  in  the  corner  struck  mid- 
night, and  Barrington  arose  slowly  and  stretched 
himself  lazily.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  to  his 
desk  and  wrote  a  brief  note  of  refusal  to  Hall  & 
Hine.  Having  re-directed  his  MS.  to  a  somewhat 
critical  publisher,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out 
to  post  it. 

"I'd  best  do  it  quickly,"  he  told  himself,  "for  in 
the  morning  I  may  have  forgotten." 

— S.  B.  Rogers,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Didactic  Poetry. 

Parnassus'  peaks  still  catch  the  sun, 
But  why,  O  lyric  brother! 
Why  build  a  pulpit  on  the  one, 
A  platform  on  the  other? 


When  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  "Bill"  Nye 
traveled  together  giving  a  joint  entertainment,  the 
humorist  had  great  fun  with  the  poet.  Once,  in 
introducing  Riley  and  himself  to  an  audience,  Nye 
remarked:  "I  will  appear  first,  and  speak  until  I  get 
tired;  then  Mr.  Riley  will  succeed  me  and  read  from 
his  own  works  until  you  get  tired." 
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How  To  Win  Success  In  Literature. 

By  W.  D.  Ho  wells. 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
who  wishes  to  be  a  novelist  should  have  a  natural 
aptitude  for  writing  and  a  love  for  the  work. 

Then  he  or  she  should  have  all  the  education  pos- 
sible to  secure, 

A  college  training  is  not  by  any  means  absolutely 
necessary,  although  it  certainly  is  desirable.  The 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  American  and  En- 
glish authors  have  not  attended  college  shows  that 
a  writer  may  win  success  without  the  benefits  that 
a  university  education  affords.  Every  young  author 
must  work — work  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  persist- 
ently strive  for  recognition. 

The  new  writer  these  days  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  publishers. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  submit  it,  and  if  it  is  pre- 
sented in  proper  form  he  can  be  assured  that  it  will 
receive  consideration.  He  can  either  offer  it  him- 
self, or  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  literary  agent  to 
submit  it  for  him. 

An  author  should  by  all  means  make  a  specialty 
of  a  certain  class  or  classes  of  work,  and  should 
make  himself  proficient  along  those  lines.  If  a 
novel  writer  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  kind 
of  fiction  he  prefers,  and  therefore  can  write  best.  *  *  * 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  new  writer's 
chances  for  succeeding  in  his  chosen  work  are  very 
much  brighter  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before, 
because  there  are  more  markets  for  his  wares  and 
therefore  more  opportunities  for  him  to  make  him- 
self heard. 

By   ^dgar   Fawcett, 

A  young  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  join  the 
multitudinous  ranks  of  our  present  story-tellers 
should,  in  the  first  place,  gird  himself  with  an  inde- 
fatigable patience,  I  remember,  when  quite  a  young 
man,  finding  it  so  difficult  to  embody  a  short  maga- 
zine story  in  just  the  language  and  mode  of  narra- 
tion I  wanted,  that  the  entire  summer  had  passed 
before  I  wrote  "finis"  to  my  work. 

There  is  no  use  in  supposing  that  flexibility,  flu- 
ency'' and  economy  of  phrase  will  come  without 
copious  and  incessant  practice.  Occasionally  we 
have  an  instance  where  books  of  value  and  brilliancy 
appear  to  have  been  written  after  very  little  tenta- 
tive and  experimental  previous  effort  on  the  part 
of  authors. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  a  novelist  of  the  very  greatest 
training  who  can  afford  to  write  currente  calamo. 
Even  then  it  were  better  if  he  wrote  with  less  speed. 


for  meditation  is  vitally  important  to  the  most  per- 
manent quality  of  letters,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  real  masterpiece  was  ever  produced  without 
it.   H^  ^  ^ 

I  think  imagination  and  passion  the  two  highest 
and  finest  equipments  that  a  novelist  can  possess; 
and  if  the  constructive,  creative  imagination  be 
absent  from  any  story-teller,  there  is  that  something 
lacking  in  him  which  places  him  among  the  ranks 
of  inferior  artists. 

By   Amelia   B.    Barr. 

Though  I  had  written  stories  to  please  my  chil- 
dren, and  many  things  to  please  myself,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  money  could  be  made  by 
writing.  The  late  William  Libbey,  a  man  of  sin- 
gular wisdom  and  kindness,  first  made  me  under- 
stand that  my  brain  and  ten  fingers  were  security 
for  a  good  living. 

From  my  first  effort  I  began  to  gather  in  the 
harvest  of  all  my  years  of  study  and  reading  and 
private  writing.  For  there  is  this  peculiarity  about 
writing — that  if,  in  any  direction,  it  has  merit,  it 
will  certainly  find  a  market.  *  *  * 

In  the  most  unlikely  places  I  looked  for  books 
and  found  them.  These  fifteen  years  on  the 
monthly  periodicals  gave  me  the  widest  opportuni- 
ties for  information,  I  had  an  alcove  in  the  Astor 
Ivibrary,  and  I  practically  lived  in  it,  I  slept  and 
ate  at  home,  but  I  lived  in  that  City  of  Books. 

I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  neither  society, 
amusements  nor  pleasures  of  any  kind  could  draw 
me  away  from  the  source  of  all  my  happiness  and 
profit. 

Suddenly,  after  this  long  novitiate,  I  received  a 
"call"  for  a  different  work,  I  had  an  accident 
which  confined  me  to  my  room,  and  which,  I  knew, 
would  keep  me  from  active  work  for  some  months. 
I  fretted  for  my  work  as  dry  wood  frets  an  inch 
from  the  flame,  and  said:  "I  shall  lose  all  I  have 
gained;  I  shall  fall  behind  in  the  race;  all  these 
are  against  me." 

They  were  all  for  me.  A  little  story  of  what 
seemed  exceptional  merit,  had  been  laid  away,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  some  day  find  time  to  extend 
it  into  a  novel.  A  prisoner  in  my  chair,  I  finished 
the  book  in  six  weeks,  and  sent  it  to  Dodd,  Mead 
&Co. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  a  letter  came,  accept- 
ing the  book,  and  any  of  my  readers  can  imagine 
what  a  happy  Thanksgiving  Day  that  was!  This 
book  was  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  and  its  great  and 
immediate  success  indicated  to  me  the  work  I  was 
at  length  ready  for. 


HOW  TO  WIN  SUCCESS  IN  LITERATURE. 
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I  was  then  in  my  fifty-second  year,  and  every 
year  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  work  I  have 
since  pursued. 

By   Bertha    Runkle. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  lay  down  rules  for  an  aspiring 
author,  since  writing  is  not  just  like  laying  bricks, 
and  Tom's  best  work  may  be  accomplished  by 
methods  utterly  impossible  to  Dick  and  Harry. 
Every  writer  must  find  out  for  himself  what  sort  of 
thing  he  can  write  best,  and  how.  If  he  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  do  this  he  certainly  is  not  fitted  for 
a  literary  career. 

A  college  education  is  not  "a  general  require- 
ment," but  education  is.  There  are  only  two  other 
requirements  for  authorship,  but  they  are  absolutely 
required — talent  and  work. 

You  can't  create  a  talent  by  the  hardest  work; 
yon  can't  develop  a  talent  except  by  the  hardest 
work.  Be  sure  before  you  begin  that  writing  is 
the  occupation  you  love  best  in  the  world;  else  you 
will  never  have  the  infinite  patience  which  is  the 
price  of  art. 

Be  sure  also  that  you  have  something  to  say,  and 
while  yon  are  trying  to  say  it,  remember  that  the 
eraser  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 

By  the  I^ate  Charles  Dudley|Warner. 

A  few  years'  work  on  a  daily  newspaper  forms 
the  best  training  for  a  writer.  There  the  young 
man  or  woman  gets  very  close  to  the  world.  It  be- 
comes possible  to  know  what  people  of  all  classes 
are  thinking  about,  and  how  they  look  at  things. 

A  newspaper  reporter  should  make  his  every 
story  the  very  best  he  is  cabable  of  writing,  so 
that  each  will  be  at  least  a  little  better  than  the 
one  that  went  before  it. 

He  should  write  with  the  same  care  he  would  ex- 
ercise if  he  were  writing  something  to  which  he 
was  to  sign  his  name.  Meantime,  outside  reading 
must  not  be  omitted  by  him.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
important.  *  *  * 

As  to  rules  for  writing,  the  best  one  I  have  ever 
known  is  this  :  Never  write  anything,  if  possible 
to  avoid  it,  the  same  way  it  has  been  done  before. 
Shun  hackneyed  phrases.  If  a  writer  sticks  to  this, 
he  is  very  soon  likely  to  have  a  style  of  his  own. 

By  Winston  Churchill. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  practical  journalism.  Experience 
gained  in  that  profession  is  invaluable  to  a  man  de- 
sirous of  following  a  literary  career.  It  creates 
and  developes  qualities  that  are  essential  to  literary 
effort. 


By  Bdwin  Markham. 

The  statement  that  "a  poet  is  born  and  not 
made''  is  only  partly  true;  he  must  be  both  born 
and  made.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  come  into  the 
world  with  a  certain  fineness  and  tension  in  his 
structure;  and  then  he  must  have  a  certain  training 
to  bring  him  into  the  possession  of  his  powers. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  poet 
than  the  passionate  heart  and  the  far-seeing  eye. 
He  must  have  both  fervor  and  insight. 

He  must  have  a  feeling  for  Nature  in  all  her 
moods  and  mysteries,  together  with  a  passion  for 
humanity  in  all  its  sorrows  and  aspirations. 

The  ordinary  scholastic  education  may  be  helpful 
or  harmful  to  the  poet,  all  depending  upon  the 
spirit  of  his  teachers.  If  they  are  dull  formalists, 
if  they  deal  only  in  the  shells  and  shards  of  knowl- 
edge, they  may  chill  the  generous  current  of  his 
soul.  *  *  * 

How  the  young  poet  shall  get  his  work  published 
is  of  course  a  hard  question  to  answer.  But  the 
first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  find  whether  it  is 
worth  publishing  whether— it  is  truly  poetical.  He 
can  sometimes  do  this  by  comparing  it  with  the 
work  of  the  great  masters  of  song. 

In  fact  it  is  of  great  value  to  commit  to  memory 
short  passages  of  high  imaginative  quality  from  the 
great  poets,  and  to  use  these  as  touchstones  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  one's  own  work.  *  *  * 

After  the  verse  writer  has  assured  himself  that 
he  has  poetic  feeling  and  expression,  there  is  still, 
usually,  a  toilsome  road  before  him  to  popular  suc- 
cess. He  must  have  the  long  purpose  and  ihe 
strength  to  live  unheard.  In  fact,  to  my  mind, 
the  poet  has  not  in  him  the  precious  stuff  of  a  great 
soul  if  he  is  much  disturbed  by  lack  of  fame  or  for- 
tune. *  '^  * 

The  kind  of  poetry  that  seems  to  be  successful 
now  is  the  sort  that  has  always  been  successful- 
poetry  weighted  with  passionate  thought,  and  lit 
up  by  the  hues  of  the  imagination.    =t=   *   * 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  most  essential  factor  is  persistence — the  de- 
termination never  to  allow  your  energy  or  enthu- 
siasm to  be  dampened  by  the  discouragements  that 
must  inevitably  come. 

I  believe  that  he  is  richer  for  the  battle  with  the 
world,  in  any  vocation,  who  has  great  determina- 
tion and  little  talent,  rather  than  his  seemingly 
more  fortunate  brother  with  great  talent  but  little 
determination. 

Many  persons  have  spoken  to  me  about  Kipling's 
work,  and  remarked  how  wonderful  a  thing  is  the 
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fact  that  such  achievements  could  have  been  possi- 
ble for  a  man  comparatively  so  young. 

I  say,  not  at  all.  What  do  we  find  when  we  in- 
vestigate ?  Simply  that  Kipling  began  working  on 
a  newspaper  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  has  been  toiling  ever  since. 

So  you  see,  even  that  case,  when  we  get  at  the 
inner  facts,  confirms  my  theory  that  every  man 
must  be  "  tried  in  the  fire  "  as  it  were.  He  may 
begin  early  or  late,  and  in  some  cases  the  fight  is 
longer  than  in  others,  but  of  one  thing  I  feel  sure, 
that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  permanent  self-satisfy- 
ing success  in  literature,  or  anything  else. 


Four  Rare  Volumes. 

With  no  little  pomp  and  ceremony,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  in  the  world  is  brought  forth 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  to  be  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  Sweden.  Not  for  an  instant,  no  matter  who 
the  visitor  may  be  or  what  his  rank,  is  he  allowed 
to  be  alone  with  this  priceless  volume;  some  of  the 
professors  of  the  university  are  always  in  attend- 
ance. The  book,  in  a  heavy  oaken  case  with  a 
glass  cover,  is  placed  upon  a  table  before  a  marble 
pillar,  and  there  it  cuay  be  seen  daily  from  eleven 
until  two  o'clock,  when  it  is  returned  to  its  steel 
safe.  This  much  prized  book  is  the  Codex  Ar- 
genteus,  the  translation  of  the  four  gospels  into  an- 
cient Gothic,  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  leaves  are  of  parchment,  colored  a 
deep  purple,  with  the  lettering  in  silver.  The 
cover  is  of  silver,  though  a  thousand  or  more  years 
younger  than  the  book  itself,  for  the  original  bind- 
ing passed  away  centuries  ago.  Captured  as  a 
spoil  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  sold  for 
four  hundred  crowns.  Its  present  value  in  money 
could  not  be  estimated,  because  no  price  could  pur- 
chase it.  Two  photographic  copies  have  been 
made,  one  for  the  British  Museum  and  one  for  the 
National  Museum  in  Berlin. 

"The  most  curious  book  in  the  world"  is  one 
which  is  neither  printed  nor  written.  The  letters 
of  the  text  are  cut  out  of  each  folio,  in  the  finest 
vellum;  and  the  pages  being  interleaved  with  blue 
paper,  it  is  as  easily  read  as  print.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  of- 
fered for  it,  but  in  vain,  by  Rudolph  II  of  Ger- 
many. It  now  belongs  to  Prince  Louis  de  Ligne, 
a  French  nobleman,  in  whose  family  it  has  been 
for  a  century  or  more. 

Another  literary  curiosity  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Strozzi  Palace,  in  Rome.  It  is  a  book  made 
of  marble,  the  leaves  being  of   marvelous  thinness. 


A  fourth  curious  and  valuable  volume,  with  leathern 
leaves,  is  known  as  "  No.  3773  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary." It  is  a  religious  calendar,  of  unknown 
antiquity,  made  in  Mexico  by  the  Nahua  tribe. 
The  ten  pieces  of  leather  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed are  merely  cemented  together,  but  they  have 
never  loosened  during  all  the  centuries  of  its  exist- 
ence.    The  book  is  folded  like  a  fan. 


The  Modern  Book  Ad. 

Hark!  A  thousand  voices  crying,  "Come,  good  folk, 
and  be  a-bu5ang. 

Take  a  book  home  to  your  baby  or  your  spouse; 
Just  exactly  what  is  in  it  doesn't  matter  for  a  minute, 

But  a  book's  a  handy  thing  about  the  house." 

"Buy  this  pink  and  purple  cover!     Not  an  up-to-date 
book-lover 
Is  without  it,  for  the  author's  ten  years  old; 
Seven  weeks  before  'twas  written  (and  he  wrote  it  at  a 
sittin'), 
Forty-seven  thousand  copies  had  been  sold!'' 

"Look  at  this,"  cries  out  another,     buy  this  'Letters 
to  My  Mother, ' 
The  author  is  anonymous,  they  say; 
And   criticisms    recent,    say   that    Chapter    Twelve's 
indecent, 
And  the  clergy  are  protesting   every  day!" 

"Please  buy  this,"  a  voice  is  pleading,  "if  perchance 
you  tire  of  reading, 
The  puzzle-pictures  sure  will  make  a  hit; 
There  are  maids  of  divers  ages  on  as  many  different 
pages — 
If  you  guess  which  one  is  Bridget,  you  are  it!" 

"Buy  my  tome,  all  clad  in  vellum!  (see  how  rapidly  I 
sell  'em. 

Though  art  is  long  and  times  are  very  hard) 
It's  a  limited  edition — take  it  home  upon  suspicion — 

It  was  done  into  a  book  in  my  back  yard." 

"Here!"  they  cry  in  dreadful  babel.     "This  would  suit 
your  parlor  table. 
In  calf  'twould  cost  you  only  a  few  groats!" 
"See  That  Hump?     It  keeps  the  leather  very  closely 
held  together, 
S.  H.  M.  is  on  the  Binding,  and  It  Floats!" 

Though  I'm  glad  to  know  the  ages  of  a  few  precocious 

sages 

Whose  novels  voice  strange  views  of  history; 

And  I'm  really  quite  excited  to  learn  a  book's  indited 

By  a  man  who  takes  no  sugar  in  his  tea. 

Though  I  read  with  vim   surprising  all  this  modern 

advertising, 

Which  turns  an  author's  fireside  in-side-out, — 

I  admit  an  inclination,  as  I  buy  the  last  sensation. 

To  learn  just  what  the  contents  are  about! 

—  The  Critic. 
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^^Memories  of  the  Tennysons/^ 

A  charming  little  volume  is  Canon  H.  D.  Rawns- 
ley's  "Memories  of  the  Tennysons."  The  writer 
belongs  to  a  family  which  for  two  generations  were 
intimate  with  the  Tennysons  and  was  received  into 
the  home  life  of  the  poet  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms.  "Each  year  my  father  paid  a  visit  to  the 
poet  at  Farriugford,"  he  tells  us  in  his  prefatory 
note,  "and  one  heard  talk  of  Tennyson  when  he 
returned.  Each  time  a  volume  of  poems  was  given 
to  the  world,  a  presentation  copy  came  to  my  father's 
hands,  and  we,  as  children,  gathered  in  the  eventide 
to  hear  the  poems  read  in  our  ears  with  such  deep 
feeling  that  we  were  impressed  by  them  even  when 
we  could  not  realize  the  beauty  of  thought  and 
diction." 

From  the  Somersby  villagers  Canon  Rawnsley 
collected  many  reminiscences  of  Tennyson's  youth 
which  are  of  interest.  He  says  he  shall  never  forget 
the  astonishment  that  came  into  one  old  man's  face 
when  he  informed  him  that  the  poet  was  worth  some 
thousands,  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  land,  and 
the  queen  wished  to  make  him  a  grand  lord.  The 
writer  adds: 

Hobbling  to  the  back-kitchen  door,  he  said,  "Missus, 
do  you  hear  what  this  young  gentleman  is  saaying 
about  Mr.  Alfred?  He  saay's  he's  wuth  thousands  by 
his  poetry!" 

"Naay,  naay,  sir,  you  mun  be  mista'en;  sewerly  it's 
hundreds,  not  thousands.  Well  I  nivver!  Why,  you 
know,  i'  them  daays,  we  thowt  he  wur  daft.  He  was 
alius  ramblin'  oflf  quite  by  hissen,  wi'out  a  coat  to  his 
back  and  wi'out  a  hat  to  his  head,  nor  nowt. 

"I  remember  as  if  it  wur  nobbut  j'isterdaay,  luy 
man,  as  was  a  fiddler  bit  of  a  fellow,  was  off"  to  Hildred's 
theer  at  Skegsnest,  to  play  fur  quolity  at  a  dance;  and 
he  was  cooming  hoam  in  the  morning  early,  and,  be- 
dashed, who  should  he  light  on  but  Mr.  Alfred,  araavin' 
and  taavin'  upon  the  sand-hills  in  his  shirt-sleeves  an' 
all;  and  Mr.  Alfred  said,  saays  he,  'Good-morning,' 
saays  he;  and  my  man  saays,  'Thou  poor  fool,  thou 
doesn't  knaw  morning  from  night, '  for  you  know,  sir, 
i'  them  daays  we  all  thowt  he  was  craazed,  Well,  well! 
And  the  queen  wants  to  maake  him  a  lord,  poor  thing! 
Well,  I  nivver  did  hear  the  likes  o'  that,  for  sarten 
sewerness." 

The  canon's  aunt.  Miss  Sophy  Rawnsley,  always 
spoke  with  a  certain  awe  of  the'  poet,  who  had  been 
half  in  love  with  her  in  his  youth.     She  once  said: 

"He  was  so  interesting  because  he  was  so  unlike 
other  young  men,  and  hisunconventionality  of  manner 
and  dress  had  a  charm  which  made  him  more  acceptable 
than  the  dapper  young  gentleman  of  the  ordinary  type 
at  the  ball  or  supper-party.  He  was  a  splendid  dancer, 
for  he  loved  music,  and  kept  such  time;  but,  you  know, 


we  liked  to  talk  better  than  to  dance  together;  he  al- 
ways had  something  worth  saying,  and  said  it  so 
quaintly.  Most  girls  were  frightened  of  him.  I  was 
never  afiaid  of  the  man,  but  of  his  mind." 

Miss  Rawnsley' s  testimony  to  the  poet's  love  of 
dancing  was  borne  out  by  others  who  remembered 
how,  in  those  old  days,  he  had  a  passion  for  it: 

"I  remember  his  telling  my  brother  how,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  had  danced  a  waltz  with  a  partner  whom 
he  had  tired  out,  and  said,  'I  was  not  a  bit  giddy  at  the 
end  of  that  dance. '  Talking  once  of  those  old  dancing 
days  at  Horncastle  and  Spilsby,  Tennyson  said,  'I  re- 
member that  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  a 
great  and  sudden  sadness  would  come  over  me,  and  I 
would  leave  the  dance  and  wander  away  beneath  the 
stars,  or  sit  on  gloomily  and  abstractedly  below  stairs. 
I  used  to  wonder  then,  what  strange  demon  it  was  that 
drove  me  forth  and  took  all  the  pleasure  from  my  blood, 
and  made  me  such  a  churlish  curmudgeon.  I  now 
know  what  it  was.     It  was  the  gout.' ' 

The  awe  with  which  he  seemingly  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  he  came  in  contact  with 
was  not  a  little  remarkable: 

"  'He  looked  j'ou  through  and  through  and  made 
you  feel  that  he  was  taking  stock  of  you  from  head  to 
toe,'  a  lady  once  said  to  me,  who  had  met  him  in  those 
early  days,  but  I  suspect  it  was  the  taciturnit}'  of  the 
man  and  the  quaint  way  he  had  of  asking  direct  ques- 
tions of  those  he  met,  almost  as  it  would  seem  with  a 
view  to  see  what  effect  the  question  would  have  upon 
the  questioned  one,  that  inspired  something  of  the 
aforenamed  awe,  and  the  unconventionality  which 
came  of  his  absolutely  fearless  naturalness  astonished 
them." 

The  canon's  mother  felt  the  same  kind  of  awe  of 
him: 

"She  often  told  me  of  a  certain  dinner-partj'  at  the 
Sellwoods,  whither  she  and  her  uncle,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, had  gone  to  meet  their  new  connections  from 
Somersby.  Charles  Tennyson  had  just  married  her 
cousin  Louisa  Sellwood.  It  was  in  1836.  'I  shall  never 
forget,'  she  wrote,  'mj'  first  impressions.  The  door 
opened  and  in  came  two  very  remarkable,  tall,  brond- 
chested  men,  one  lighter-haired  than  the  other,  but 
both  with  hair  longer  than  was  usual,  quite  out  of  the 
common  in  appearance,  men  whom  you  would  speak 
of  as  more  than  distinguished,  I  would  say,  noble  in 
appearance.  One  was  F'rederick  and  the  other  .Mfred 
Tennyson;  with  them  entered  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I  thought  I  had  ever  seen;  this  was  Marj',  their  sister. 
Alfred  Tennj'son  was  told  off  to  take  mc  down  to  dinner, 
and  I  remember  well,  to  this  daj-,  the  kind  of  awe  of 
the  man  that  came  over  me  as  we  entered  the  dining- 
room.  We  were  separated  by  a  mistake  of  the  ser\'ant 
who  showed  us  to  our  seats,  and  ni}'  awe  was  not 
lessened  when  I   saw  him  put  up  his  eje  glasses  and 
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look  me  through  and  through.  I  remember  well  how 
the  unconventional,  free-and  easy  way  in  which,  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  room,  he  had  lit  his  pipe  (smoking 
after  dinner  was  not  so  common  then  as  it  is  now) 
vexed  the  soul  of  Sir  John,  who,  as  an  old  naval  officer, 
held  strong  ideas  about  deference  to  seniors,  even  when 
not  on  shipboard.  But  the  thing  I  most  remember  is 
that  when  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  was  set  down  to  play,  Alfred  Tennyson  at  once 
left  off  talking,  came  up  close  to  the  piano,  and  sat 
watching,  as  he  said,  "The  sparkle  in  the  rings  of 
Zobeide,"as  my  fingers  moved  over  the  keys.  The 
awe  of  him  quite  unnerved  me,  and  I  expect  I  played 
but  ill.'  " 

Tennyson's  dislike  to  obtrusive  strangers  is  set 
forth  in  the  following: 

As  we  came  back  toward  the  home  farm,  and  were  in 
one  of  the  lanes  or  roads  near  by,  I  saw  a  char-a-banc 
of  tourists  approaching.  Lord  Tennyson  turned  his 
face  to  the  bank,  and  began  prodding  violently  with  his 
stick. 

"Are  they  looking?" 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Let  them  look,  then,"  said  the  poet,  and  they  did 
look,  but  they  saw  nothing  but  the  broad  back  of  his 
cape  and  the  flap  of  his  ample  wide-awake. 

"It  is  horrible  the  way  they  stare, "  he  continued, 
when  he  was  released.  "And  their  impudence  is  be- 
yond words.  An  American  lady  walked  right  up  to 
me  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  one  day  and  asked 
'If  I  had  seen  Mr.  Tennyson.? '  and  I  said  'Yes. '  'Where 
was  he?'  I  told  her  I  had  seen  him  half  an  hour 
before,  down  there,  and  she  scuttled  off"  like  a  thing 
possessed.  It  was  true  enough,"  added  the  bard, 
"for  I  had  been  down  there  half  an  hour  ago.  It's 
horrible;  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  thus  tor- 
mented? " 

Tennyson  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  peerage: 

"I  did  not  want  it;  what  can  I  do?  How  can  I  take 
off  a  cocked  hat  and  bow  three  times  in  the  House  of 
Lords?  And  that  is  all  it  amounts  to.  I  don't  like 
this  cocked-hat  business  at  all,  but  Gladstone  showed 
me  that  it  was  an  honor  not  to  me  so  much  as  to  let- 
ters, and  I  learned  that  the  queen  wished  it,  and  that 
was  enough.  It  would  have  been  disloyal  and  grace- 
less to  refuse  it,  so  I  must  take  off  my  cocked  hat 
three  times,  I  suppose,  and  make  my  bow,  but  I  don't 
like  it.  " 

In  one  of  his  short  walks  to  his  garden  seat  in  the 
arbor  of  the  garden  between  the  house  and  the  home 
farm  at  Farringford,  he  spoke  of  the  blindness  with 
which  people  go  through  this  beautiful  world, 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing  the  voices  of  God  that 
are  around  about  them: 

"It's  a  shame,  this  nineteenth-century  education," 
he  said;  "It  turns  men  and  women  out  like  machines. 


and  never  once  makes  them  open  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
beauty  of  the  common  world  about  them."  He  in- 
stanced the  way  in  which  an  educated  woman  had 
questioned  him  as  to  what  bird  it  was  that  said  "Maud! 
Maud!  Maud!"  in  the  High  Hall  Garden  when  twi- 
light was  falling,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  blackbird. 
"Yes, "  he  replied,  "a  very  black  bird  and  a  big  one, 
too;  can't  you  hear  them  now?  What  are  those  rooks 
saying  overhead?' ' 

He  said  that  he  had  been  asked  times  out  of  mind 
what  he  meant  by  those  lines  in  "Maud:" 

"For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy." 

"Any  one  with  eyes  could  surel}'^  have  known  how  a 
lady's  dress,  brushing  across  the  daisies,  tilts  their 
heads  and  lets  us  see  the  rosy  under-petals,  but  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  no-eyes  than  ej-es  in  the  world, 
the  more  the  pity  of  it, " 

The  canon's  brother,  William  Franklin  Rawnsley, 
says  that  Tennyson  took  great  pains  in  polishing 
and  repolishing  every  verse  until  he  was  satisfied 
with  it: 

"Both  words,  lines,  and  portions  of  lines  were  often 
changed  in  the  course  of  construction.  For  instance, 
my  wife  and  I  were  at  Farringford  just  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  January,  1892;  and  the  poet 
was  kind  enough  to  read  us  the  seven  lines  he  had  then 
composed  in  memory  of  that  sad  event.  He  did  not 
seem  satisfied  with  them,  excellent  as  they  were;  he 
always  found  a  difficulty  in  doing  what  he  called  poems 
to  order,  but  when  they  were  published  he  had  added 
four  to  the  beginning  and  six  more  at  the  end.  In  the 
same  way  'Maud'  was  built,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre 
outward. " 

Sometimes  Tennyson  could  pay  very  pretty  com- 
pliments, and  he  valued  them,  too: 

For  instance,  he  told  me  once  how,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  queen,  and  she  had  received  him  and  put  him 
at  his  ease  at  once,  making  him  sit  down  beside 
her,  with  the  words:  "You  and  I,  Mr.  Tennyson, 
are  old  people,  and  like  to  sit  down,"  he  went  on  to 
speak  with  some  despair  of  the  irreligion  and  so- 
cialism which  seemed  to  pervade  everything,  and 
how  the  queen,  in  the  prettiest  way,  had  said  to  him  in 
answer: 

"  'Oh,  3-et  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,'  " 

And  he  added,  "I  thought  that  very  pretty  to  quote  my 
own  words  in  answer  to  me.  " 

Tennyson  was  not  only  tall  and  of  powerful  frame, 
but  he  liked  coats  and  trousers  too  big  for  him,  and 
large  ways  generally.     Says  the  writer: 

The  poet  amused  my  father  once,  the  first  time  that 
he  ever  saw  the  new  house  at  Aldworth,    by  decanting 
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a  bottle  of  port  for  dinner,  and  putting  into  the  de- 
canter a  glass  of  water,  saying  to  my  father:  "I  do 
that  for  two  reasons;  first,  it  makes  it  more  whole- 
some; and  secondly,  it  gives  me  one  glass  more."  He 
did  everything  in  a  large  way.  The  tobacco  jar  by  his 
fireside  quite  held  a  gallon,  and  at  his  early  breakfast, 
at  eight  o'clock,  he  would  take  his  own  tea  in  a 
bowl,  saying,  "A  teacup  is  such  a  niggardly  allow- 
ance." 

We  also  get  a  glimpse  at  the  poet's  brother  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Dinner  was  soon  served,  and  after  early  dinner  we 
adjourned  to  the  little  study,  and  there,  as  Charles 
Tennyson  sat  and  read  to  me  in  his  deep  and  beautiful 
voice,  first  this  and  then  that  sonnet,  one  was  able  to 
take  his  kind  face  in,  and  feel  that  he  was  every  inch  a 
Tennyson.  The  same  grand  brow,  the  same  broad 
chest,  the  same  fine  mouth  and  the  same  deeply  lined 
furrows  either  side  of  it,  the  same  finely  chiseled  nose. 
The  eyes  of  the  man  dark  and  piercing,  the  complexion, 
the  brown,  Spanish-looking  coloring  that  were  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  family.  There  was  about  him  that 
picturesqueness  quite  unforgetable,  that  native  dignity 
which  must  have  made  one  pick  this  man  out  of  a 
crowd  as  being  princely  born.  His  loose  coat,  his 
white  shirt  collar  and  white  cuflfs  turned  back  over  his 
coat,  gave  a  sort  of  old  English  look  to  the  man, 
who  reminded  one  of  a  well-known  portrait  of  John 
Milton,  as  he  sat  and  boomed  out  sonorously  his 
favorite  sonnets.  'I  always  like,'  he  said,  'to  write 
my  sonnet  in  the  morning,  but  I  never  judge  of  it  till 
after  dinner.  If  it  runs  and  sounds  well  after  dinner,  I 
pass  it. '  " 

The  text  is  supplemented  with  some  sixteen  half- 
tone photographs  of  Lord  and  Lady  Tennyson,  the 
mother  of  the  poet;  Arthur  Hallam  reading  aloud 
one  of  Scott's  novels  on  board  the  Leeds;  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner,  and  scenes  about  Somersby, 
Farringford,  and  other  places  associated  with  the 
poet. 

[Macmillan  Company,  Publishers.] 


Books  and  Their  True  Lovers. 

The  book  counter  of  a  modern  department  store  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  What  mounds  of 
books,  what  tons  of  publications  and  occasional 
gems  of  price,  are  there  heaped  up!  And  what  a 
wonderful  magic  do  books  employ  to  determine  the 
characters  of  the  crowds  of  shoppers  who  swarm  and 
press  into  and  through  one  of  those  great  stores. 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  infallibly  a  book  de- 
partment judges  the  character  of  all  of  us  and  then 
proclaims  it  aloud  to  all  the  crowd? 

Here  is  a  man  rushing  along  and  hastily  glancing 
at  his  watch  as  he  hurries  ou.    He  has  come  to  buy 


a  scarf  and  fears  that  the  purchase  will  cause  him 
to  miss  his  train  to  the  country.  Suddenly  he  sees 
the  book  department.  He  looks  twice,  he  wavers, 
stops,  turns  toward  the  books.  He  will  lose  his 
train — but  what  of  that?  The  books  claim  him  as  a 
lover,  and  he  and  they  are  happy  whenever  they 
meet.  Crowds  sweep  by  and  glance  at  the  books, 
with  dull,  lethargic  eyes,  too  often  suggestive  ot 
their  minds.  The  books  do  not  try  to  halt  them. 
The  books  know.  Out  of  the  crowd  step  two  gig- 
gling girls  and  (just  as  a  card-sharper  pushes  out 
the  card  he  wishes  his  victim  to  take,  so  do  the 
books  project  their  love  tales  toward  the  maids  who 
spend  half  an  hour  and  see  nothing  else  than  love- 
stories  on  all  the  shelves.  The  books  know,  every 
time.  They  seem  all  to  be  detective  and  criminal 
stories  when  a  certain  kind  of  visitor  comes  along; 
nothing  else  than  travels,  biographies,  and  histories 
for  the  man  whose  tastes  are  so  inclined. 

The  books  know.     They  always  know. 

As  I  loitered  about  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
departments  yesterday,  going  from  counter  to 
counter,  I  was  almost  dizzied  by  the  number,  vari- 
ety, and  cheapness  of  the  volumes  on  sale.  I  ceased 
to  marvel  that  these  new  developments  have  made 
deep  inroads  on  nearly  all  the  independent  book 
stores  of  the  land. 

I  saw  rich  women  buying  books  as  one  buys 
newspapers  and  periodicals  when  starting  on  a 
steamship  voyage.  These  women  were  evidently  in 
from  their  country  houses  and  were  stocking  those 
homes  with  safeguards  against  ennui  on  dull  and 
rainy  days.  They  were  asking  the  girl  attendants 
about  the  newest  books,  and  were  getting  the  most 
astonishing  views  and  advice  that  you  can  imagine. 
It  was  like  asking  a  newsbutcher  on  a  train  to  dis- 
cuss the  varying  merits  of  this  month's  leading 
magazines. 

"Here  is  Dr,  Van  Dyke's  last  book  'The  Ruling 
Passion,'  "  I  heard  one  of  the  girls  say  to  a  beauti- 
ful young  matron  with  a  comfortable  figure  styli.shly 
adorned.  "It's  simply  too  lovely.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
is  too  sweet  for  anything." 

"What  is  the  ruling  passion?"  the  lady  asked. 

I  did  not  remain  to  catch  the  answer,  but  the 
question  stuck  in  my  ears  all  day:  "What  is  the 
ruling  passion?"  What  is  the  ruling  passion?"  At 
last  I  found  myself  taking  the  place  of  the  salesgirl 
and  replying  to  the  beautiful  young  mother: 

"Madame,"  I  heard  myself  say,  as  I  bowed  and 
laid  a  hand  over  my  heart,  "your  passion  is  the 
ruling  passion.  I  never  make  a  mistake.  I  read 
such  crystal,  honest  souls  as  yours  as  truly  as  an- 
other man  reads  a  printed  page.    The  passion  which 
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rules  you,  rules  all  of  us  who  are  fit  for  your  inter- 
est  and    sympath)'.     Some   make   the   search   for 
riches  their  ruling  passion,  some  find  it  in  gaming, 
some  in  drink,   some  in  horses,  fishing,  hunting, 
travel  and  the  various  forms  of  the  collecting  mania. 
But  the  only  eternal,  the  single  enduring,  satisfying 
passion — the    be-all    and   end-all   of    well-ordered 
human  lives  is  the  passion  of  love.     To  love  and  be 
loved,  to  give  and  demand  love,  that  is  the  passion 
that  rules  the  civilized  races.     Whether  we  place 
this  love  with  our  parents,  our  partners,  our  chums 
or  our  children,  we  must  love  and  be  loved.     It  is  a 
giving  that  fetches  its  own  price  and  profit;  it  is  half 
of  the  fairest  bargain  known  to  us,  for  we  get  back 
as  much  as  we  give — and  more,  sometimes. 
I  wonder  what  the  salesgirl  told  the  lady. 

— ^Julian  Ralph,  in  Mail  and  Express. 


'*  The  Celebrated  J.  F.  Smith/' 

Everything  indicates  that  a  renewed  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  works  of  a  novelist  who  in  his 
day  was  far  more  popular  than  Dickens.  The 
novels  of  Smith. 

I  am  glad  I  am  able  to  give  some   details   about 
an  author  who  surpassed  in  popularity  both  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  the  more  so  that  J.   F.    Smith    was 
especially  a  man  of  that   quality   which    ^latthew 
Arnold  has  noted — he  was  profoundly  interesting. 
Smith  was  also  very  mysterious.     His  appearances 
in  public  were  rare,  but  regular.     He  belonged  to 
the  old  school  of  writers,  and,  in  fact,  recalls  Grub 
Street.     Regularly  on  a  stated  day  in  the  week  he 
would  appear  at  his  favorite  London  pot-house  and 
here  call  for  his  favorite  tipple,  then   for   the   last 
number   of  the   newspaper   containing    his   serial. 
Reading  the  few  last  words  he  would   get  the  con- 
nection,   then    dash   aside    the   paper,  then   write 
eagerly,  almost  furiously,  strewing  the   room  with 
manuscripts.     Three  or  more  hours  would  he  con- 
tinue thus,  all  the  while  imbibing  his  favorite  tipple, 
with  which  the  pot-boy  would  supply  him  at  regu- 
lar intervals.     He  would  then  disappear  for  a  week. 
What  he  did  with  himself  in  the  meantime  no  one 
knew.     It  was,  however,  supposed   by   some   who 
knew  him  that  his  avocations  were  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  literature  in  any  form  and  that  the  sole 
time  he  gave  to  writing,  or  preparation  for  writing, 
was  the  few  hours  he  passed  in  the  public  house. 
Such  was  the  fertilit)'  of  his  genius  that  he  needed 
no  study,  no  preparation.     His  novels  paid  him  so 
well  that  it  is  probable  that  all  his   hours,    but  the 
few,  were  passed  in  recreation. 

— Lector,  in  N.  Y.  Times, 


He  Improved  the  Opportunity. 

"There,  there,  there!"  exclaimed  the  wife  of  the 
realistic  novelist,  as  she  rushed  into  her  husband's 
study  and  picked  up  her  howling  offspring. 

"Did  muzzle's  precious  little  lamb  think  she  had 
deserted  him?" 

After  she  quieted  him  she  turned  to  her  husband 
and  asked: 

"Did  5'ou  have  a  terrible  time  with  Willie  while 
I  was  out?' ' 

"Oh,  no,  "replied  the  author,  with  a  glad  smile. 
' '  I  was  very  much  interested.  I  had  never  before 
made  a  study  of  how  a  baby  cries,  and  I  have  se- 
cured some  very  interesting  notes.  I  have  discov- 
ered just  how  a  baby  cries  when  lonely.  A  few 
minutes  after  you  went  out  he  began  to  whine  softly 
to  himself,  and  to  wander  about  as  if  looking  for 
someone.  Then  he  let  out  a  yell.  Wht  n  I  spoke 
to  him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  drew 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  aud  began  to  cry  in 
earnest.  The  sounds  he  made  were  all  variations  of 
the  vowels,  altogether  devoid  of  consonants. 

"His  method  of  crying  is  to  utter  from  four  to 
seven  sharp,  barking  sounds;  then  draw  a  quick, 
deep  breath  and  yell  at  the  top  of  his  voice  with  his 
mouth  almost  perfectly  round.  From  time  to  time 
he  varied  this  performance  by  holding  his  breath  as 
if  choking,  and  when  he  did,  not  only  his  face  but 
even  his  scalp  got  red." 

"And  you  sat  there  and  took  notes,  you  brute! 
I'll  never  leave  our  darling  with  such  a  cold-blooded 
man  again." 

As  she  said  this  she  gathered  up  the  pet  of  the 
household  and  flounced  from  the  room  in  a  hufF. 

That  author's  next  novel  should  not  want  for  real 
realism.  

They  Knew  Sir  Alfred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Somersby  in 
England,  where  Tennyson  was  born,  are  frank  in 
giving  their  opinion  of  their  distinguished  fellow 
townsmen.  One  old  woman  thus  related  her  im- 
pressions of  the  poet  to  a  visitor: 

"  'E  was  a  very  quoiet  man.  'E  seemed  as  if  'e  was 
'alf  asleep,  with  his  oyes  'alf  shut  an'  peepin';  an'  'e 
used  to  poke  at  ye,  loikei'  fun,  wi'  'is  stick.  'E  'ad 
such  a  lot  o'  'air  and  a  long  beard,  and"  (sinking  her 
voice  confidentially),  "  'e  never  looked  very  clean; 
no,  'e  didn't." 

And  this  somewhat  startling  testimony  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  her  husband,  who  added  : 

"  If  you'd  met  'im  gooin'  along  this  dusty  rooad, 
you'd  a'  ken  'im  for  a  tramp  gooing  to  Brigg  for  a 
a  night's  lodgin.'  " 
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The  Book-Lover's  Library. 

Some  Record  of   Recently  Published  Books. 

This  department  of  Thb  Book-Lover,  with  additional  pages  given  over  to  notes  and  news  of  current 
literature,  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine  from  the  present  number.  The  publication  will  be 
permanently  enlarged  in  order  that  The  Book-Lover  may  be  as  complete  in  its  survey  of  the  field  of 
new  publications  as  it  has  been  in  those  departments  which  have  gained  for  it  its  present  unique  position 
in  the  magazine  world. 


Age  of  Fable. 

Age  of  Chivalry. 

Legends  of  Charlemange.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  Pages 
460,  329,  271.  4x6.  Three  volumes,  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
boxed,  I2.25.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bulfinch  would  certainly  be  pleased  if  he 
could  see  his  three  popular  little  collections  of  fables  in 
this  dainty  red-and-gold-bound  library  edition,  with 
its  mediaeval  title  pages,  photogravure  frontispieces, 
and  dainty  typography.  The  volumes  respectively  are 
"The  Age  of  Fable,"  "The  Age  of  Chivalry,"  and 
"The  Legends  of  Charlemagne."  The  first  volume 
tells  the  stories  of  Roman  and  Greek,  Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Scandinavian,  and  Druidical  mythology,  of  Pandora 
and  Apollo,  and  Pygmalion,  the  Trojan  War  and  .55neas, 
of  Zoroaster  and  Valhalla  and  lona;  the  second  volume 
tells  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  and  of  the  legends 
of  the  Mabinogion;  the  third  volume  gives  the  legends 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  ot  Charlemagne  and  the  invasion 
of  France,  the  war  in  Africa,  Bayard  and  Ogier,  of 
enchantments  and  tourneys,  and  the  glittering  chivalry 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  three  books  together  are,  on 
account  of  their  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  complete- 
ness, among  the  most  popular  and  valuable  of  such 
compilations,  portraying,  as  they  do,  the  bloom  and 
the  essence,  the  fascination  and  the  charm  of  hero 
legend  and  literature. 

Alien  (The).     By  F.  F.  Montressor.     379  pages   5x8. 

Cloth,  $1.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  story,  the  heroine  of  which  has  left  youth  behind 
her  before  seeking  acquaintance  with  the  reader,  will 
be  found  of  much  interest  as  a  study  in  character.  The 
scenes  are  laid  mainly  in  England,  though  partially  in 
South  America.  A  mother's  love  for  a  wandering  and 
wasteful  son,  the  self-sacrifice  of  another  woman,  to- 
gether with  the  complex  motives  of  an  adventurer  who 
largely  dominates  the  fortunes  of  the  others,  make  up 
the  dramatic  interest  of  a  story  told  with  skill  and 
insight. 

Apostles  of  the  Southeast  (The).  By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 
354  pages.  5x8.  Cloth,  $1.50.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

It  is  with  a  sympathetic  and  ready  pen  that  the  author 
tells  this  story  of  mission  work  in  the  slums  of  Loudon. 
But  although  the  characters  are  drawn  by  a    friendly 
hand,  it  is  plain  that  they  are    also  conceived  by  one 
who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  things  of  which  he 


writes;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  men  and 
women  have  really  lived  and  struggled,  have  risen  and 
fallen,  have  failed  and  triumphed,  in  life,  just  as  they 
do  in  their  book  existence.  There  can  be  no  earnest 
reader  but  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  the  causes 
that  lead  to  the  upward  and  onward  progress  of  Saul 
the  Sailor,  of  Jemmy  the  Sweep,  and  the  others  their 
companions.  This  little  world^  of  workers  in  a  good 
cause,  making  of  their  lives  a  religion  and  bringing 
religion  to  purify  and  brighten  the  most  sordid  of  lives, 
is  written  of  with  such  devotion  and  care  that  it  proves 
none  the  less  interesting  as  a  story  because  of  the  deep 
truths  which  it  contains. 
Beleaguered  Forest  (The).     By  Elia  W.  Peattie.    388 

pages.     5x8.     Cloth,  jSi.so.     New  York:   D.   Appleton 

&Co. 

365  Breakfast  Dishes.    By  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  others 

Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     169  pages.     4x6. 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

"A  breakfast  dish  for  every  day  in  the  year" — a  happy 
thought  intelligently  completed. 
Captain  of  the  Crew  (The).    By  Ralph  H.   Barbour. 
279  pages.  5x8.     Cloth.  Illustrated,     |i.20.    New  York 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Cavalier  Poets  (The).     Collected  and  edited  by  Clar- 
ence M.   Lindsay.     134  pages.     5x8.     Illustrated  with 
portraits.     Cloth,    75   cents.     New  York:    The  Abbey 
Press. 
Contains  brief  biographies   of  and  extracts  from  the 
poetical  works  of  such  cavalier  poets  as  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Lovelace,  Sidney    Godolphin,   Sir  William  Daven- 
ant,  Alexander  Broom,  James  Graham,  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,   Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,   Sir  John  Suckling, 
Thomas   Carew,    William  Chamberlaj-ne,  Sir  Edward 
Sherburne,  James  Shirley,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Fanshawe  and  John  Cleiveland. 

The  choosing  and  editing  has  been  done  with  taste 
and  intelligence  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Lindsay,  literary 
editor  of  the  Home  Magazine,  while  the  portraits  of 
the  authors  represented  are  from  famous  old  paintings. 
Chouans  (The).  By  Honore  de  Balzac.  Luxembourg 
Edition.  363  pages.  5>2x8.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  |i.5o. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
This  semi-military  novel  is  added  by  Messrs.  Crowell 
&  Co.  to  their  Luxembourg  edition,  and  is  dignified  by 
twelve  illustrations  in  photogravure  and  half-tone. 
Professor  William  P.  Trent  supplies  an  introduction  to 
the  volume,  which  is  handsomely  printed  and  taste- 
fully bound. 
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Devastators  (The).     By  Ada   Cambridge.     324  pages. 

5x7.      Appleton's  Town    and    Country    Librarj-,    304. 

paper,  50  cents. 
Eternal  City  (The).    By   Hall  Caine.    638  pages.   5x8 

Cloth,  $r.5o.     New  York:     D.  Applelon  &  Co. 

Fortune  of  Christina  M'Nab  (The).  By  S.  Mac- 
naughton.  314  pages.  5x7.  Appleton's  Town  and 
Country  Library,  306.  Paper,  50  cents. 
Christina  McNab  was  left  an  orphan  at  twenty-two 
with  a  gigantic  fortune,  after  having  been  kept  down 
all  her  life  by  her  hard  fisted,  accumulative  father,  a 
Scotch  ironmonger.  She  aspires  to  a  swell  life  and  to 
the  capture  of  a  "lord' "  for  a  husband.  She  finds  her 
most  helpful  friend  in  this  enterprise  in  Colin  McCrae, 
her  erstwhile  lover,  who,  with  a  tact  and  magnanimity 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  forwards  her  scheme  and 
gives  her  the  best  of  advice.  Christina  is  led  through 
many  interesting  experiences  and  finally  finds  her  best 
self  and  her  ideal  husband.  But  he  is  not  a  "lord." 
Therein  lies  the  story.  It  is  well  told,  with  freshness 
of  character  drawing  and  a  spice  of  cleverness  in  situa- 
tion and  dialogue.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books 
of  the  season. 

Handy  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations.  By  George 
W.  Powers.     370  pages.     4x6.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  notice  below  of  the  "Handy  Dictionary  of  Prose 
Quotations"  applies  here  as  well.  A  fine  pair  of  great 
little  books. 

Handy  Dictionary  of  Prose  Quotations.  By  George  W. 
Powers.  364  pages,  4x6.  Cloth,  50  cents.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y,  Crowell  &  Co. 

"Hand}',"  indeed,   but  anj'thing  else  than  a  useless 

volume — for  only  in  bulk  is  it  a  small  book. 

Her  Grace's  Secret.     By  Violet  Tweedale.     471  pages. 

5x8.     Cloth,  |r. 50.     Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 

Co. 

Heroes  (The),  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

By  Chas.  Kingsley.     4to.  200  pages.    Illustrated,  $2.50. 
New  York:  R.  H.  Russell. 

The  general  culture,  deep  familiarity  with  the  classics 
and  appreciation  of  their  true  meanings  enabled  the 
author  of  "Westward  Ho!"  to  retell  the  familiar  myths 
of  Greece,  enduing  them  with  added  beauties.  Kings- 
lej''s  "Heroes"  will  always  be  a  classic,  loved  b}' older 
as  well  as  by  youthful  readers.  Perseus  and  his  kill- 
ing of  the  Gorgon  and  rescue  of  Andromeda,  the  tale 
of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  Theseus  and  the  IMinotaur, 
these  are  stirring  themes,  and  Kingsley  knew  well  how 
to  handle  them.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  see  this 
beautiful  new  edition,  with  its  large  print,  full-page 
drawings  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors,  and  attrac- 
tive cover.  Some  of  the  plates  are  especially  artistic, 
the  ones  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  sea  nymphs  and  of 
Andromeda  being  notably  good.  The  imprint  of  Mr. 
Russell  is  sufficient  commentary  as  to  its  good  taste. 

In  the  Days  of  Audohon.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
236  pages,  5x8.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  $1.20.  New 
York:  D,  Apple  ton  &  :  >. 


Few  recent  books  for  the  young  will  be  found  at  once  90 
instructive  and  entertaining  as  this.  Depicting  the  life 
and  work  of  Audubon  in  story  form,  the  great  natural- 
ist is  made  to  live  and  work  again  amid  the  people  and 
scenes  of  his  day,  and  many  prominent  people  in  touch 
with  him  are  brought  again  before  the  reader. 

In  the  Eealms  of  Gold.  Poems.  By  Lorenzo  Sosso. 
Frontispiece,  portrait.  171  pages.  5^x8.  Cartridge- 
boards,  $r.oo.  Limited  to  500  copies.  San  Francisco: 
Elder  &  Shepard. 

I/Orenzo  Sosso  has  not  mistaken  his  gift.  There  are 
poems  in  his  book  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
treasury  of  verse,  and  there  is  promise  even  beyond 
the  fulfilment  of  these  in  his  sincerity,  his  lofty  aspira- 
tion, his  never  silent  self-questioning.  One  who  could 
write  "The  Open  Door,"  "Love's  Crown,"  "Papa, 
Will  You  Read?"  "Our  Flag,"  "Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets," and  "To  Maurice  Thompson,"  may  not  be 
reckoned  merely  a  rhymer.  There  is  poetic  thought 
and  melody  in  the  least  of  his  offerings,  and  there  are 
more  than  enough  of  finished  art  in  this  collection  of  a 
hundred  poems  to  make  the  volume  notable. 

Kansas  Zephyrs.  By  Ed.  Blair.  194  pages.  5x8. 
With  portrait.  Cloth,  $1.00,  Cadmus,  Kansas:  The 
author. 

Poems  with  the  real  wild-west  flavor  but  never  for  a 
moment  wooly.  Many  of  these  poems  will  be  recog- 
nized as  newspaper  favorites  one  is  glad  to  have  gathered 
together  in  this  wise. 

Legends  of  Genesis  (The).  By  Dr.  Hermann  Gunkel. 
164  pages.  5x8.  Silk  cloth,  gold  top,  |i.oo.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 

Life-Work  of  William  McKinley  (The).  By  Edward 
T,  Roe.  320  pages.  5>^x8.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  lr.25; 
cheaper  edition,  cloth,  75  cents.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

Not  at  all  the  conventional  "life' ' — only  too  often  taken 
in  vain.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  work  teach  a 
lesson  in  manhood  and  patriotism  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  home  and 
school  or  college  library  where  5-outh  can  drink  in  the 
teachings  ofakindl}'  life  which  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  its  fellow-men. 

Lincoln  in  Story.    By  Silas  G.  Pratt.     224  pages.    5x7. 

Cloth,     Illustrated.     New  York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co. 
The  life  of  our  great  President  told  in  authenticated 
anecdotes.     A  delightful,  enjo3'able  book. 

Man  Who  Knew  Better  (The).  By  T.  Gallon.  224 
pages.  5x8.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  $1.50.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gallon  has  written  a  story  which  shows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Christmas  spirit  in  its  broadest  sense.  His 
novel  is  a  striking  romance  of  hard-hearted  worldliness 
redeemed  by  bitter  experience,  and  the  lessons  of  love 
and  S3'mpath3-  vi-hich  it  teaches  will  thrill  and  touch 
every  reader.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  another  Christ- 
mas Carol. 
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Minette.    By  George  F.  Cram.    397  pages.    5x8.   Cloth. 
Illustrated.     Chicago:  John  W.  Iliff  &  Co. 

There  is  plenty  of  the  clash  of  armor,  the  shivering  of 
lances  and  the  crossing  ot  swords  in  this  book,  with 
the  incidental  shedding  of  seas  of  blood,  for  the  story- 
is  of  the  first  crusade,  and  the  knights  who  are  the 
heroes  all  go  to  the  holy  war,  though  not  all  for  holy 
purposes.  Along  with  the  love  story  of  Minette  runs 
that  of  Louise  and  Tancrtd.  There  is  enough  of  the 
tender  side  of  men  in  the  book  to  take  the  edge  from 
the  tales  of  bloody  fighting.  The  field  of  action  which 
Mr.  Cram  has  taken,  leaves  wide  sway  to  his  pen  and 
his  imagination,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
studied  crusade  history  very  thoroughly,  he  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  burdened  thereby.  Active  fancy 
imparts  the  power  of  fascination  to  the  book  without 
impairing  its  severer  strength. 

Miss  Polly  Fairfax.  By  Joy  Wheeler  Dow.  72  pages. 
4x7.     Buckram.     New  York:  McBreen  Printing  House. 

An  odd  little  story,  printed  wholly  in  black  letter 
and  recalls  the  famous  New  Jersey  case  in  which  Mr. 
Death  figured  and  a  young  woman  was  left  dead  by 
the  roadside.  Recalls  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  Miss 
Fairfax  was  undeniably  written  and  published  before 
that  crime.  As  Elbertus  Hubbard  says — "it  shows  a 
fine  insight  into  the  heart  of  things  with  a  felicity  that 
is  quite  worth  while." 

Mistress  Barbara.    By  Halliwell  Sutcliflfe.     474  pages. 
5x8.     Cloth,  I1.50,     New    York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell 
&Co. 

Most  Famous  Loba  (The).  By  Nellie  K.  Blissett.  325 
pages.  5x7.  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library, 
305.     Paper,  50  cents. 

The  scenes  of  this  tale  are  pitched  backward  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  heroine  is  the  beautiful  Loba, 
daughter  of  the  Sieur  de  Cabaret.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  court  at  Carcassone,  where  Agnes  de  Montpellier 
held  sway.  The  tale  is  one  of  pageantry  and  glitter, 
of  knights  and  troubadours,  heroism  and  adventure, 
and  the  author  has  so  well  conned  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  and  imbibed  their  spirit  that  the  reader  feels  the 
atmosphere  of  the  period  and  people. 

Uest  of  Linnets  (A).  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  417 
pages.  5x8.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  $1.50.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  charming  romance  is  in  the  vein  the  author  de- 
veloped so  happily  in  "The  Jessamy  Bride,"  and  it  is 
in  many  respects  a  more  mature  and  important  work. 
The  story  is  exceedingly  happy  in  its  delicate  repro- 
duction of  eighteenth-century  atmosphere.  The  love 
scenes  are  placed  before  the  reader  with  a  daintiness 
and  grace  admirably  befitting  the  finer  aspects  of  the 
period. 

Passion  Flowers.  Poems  by  the  Baroness  de  Bertouch. 
Large  8vo.  White  vellum.  5s.  net.  Loudon:  Chap- 
man &  Hall. 


Poems: — Strong,  rugged  and  powerful  when  not 
pitched  in  a  minor  key  as  many,  but  not  most,  of  them 
are.  Not  at  all  what  the  beautiful  volume's  title  would 
suggest  if  it  came  from  an  American  publisher.  Some 
poems  which  will  live  long,  particularly  those  of  love, 
ideal  and  idyllic.  The  author  is  an  Englishwoman, 
though  bearing  one  of  Denmark's  oldest  titles. 

Pride  of  Race.  By  B.  L.  Faijeon.  344  pages.  5x8. 
Cloth,  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
There  is  no  writer  of  fiction  who  has  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English-speaking  Jew  than  Mr. 
Farjeon.  In  this  his  latest  novel  Mr.  Farjeon  has 
taken  for  his  plot  the  union  of  the  daughter  of  an 
English  peer  of  illustrious  descent  with  the  son  of  a 
Jew  who  has  risen  to  great  wealth,  and  the  mental 
developments  of  this  union,  the  struggle  and  doubts 
and  transitions  of  feeling,  the  pride  of  the  Jew  and 
that  of  the  English  aristocrat,  have  afforded  scope  for 
a  most  interesting  love  storj'. 

Pussy  Meow.    The  Autobiography   of  a  Cat.   By  S. 
Louise  Patteson.  237  pages.  5^x8.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
60  cents.     Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Literally  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  cat,  as  is 
"Black  Beauty"  of  the  horse.  Abounds  in  practical 
suggestions  about  the  care,  the  food,  the  comfort  and 
the  needs  of  the  animal  world,  blended  so  pleasantly 
with  the  story  that  young  people  and  adults  will  find 
it  charming  and  helpful. 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (The).  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  In  two  volumes.  1,500  pages.  6x9.  Red 
buckram.  Many  illustrations.  $4.00.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

In  one  of  the  royal  palaces  in  Holland,  surrounded  by 
kings  and  princes,  is  a  large  oil  portrait  of  an  Ameri- 
can historian  who  produced  a  better  history  of  Holland 
than  any  Hollander.  And  the  nine  great  masterpieces 
of  Motlej'^  that  tell  the  story  of  the  Netherlands  are 
universally  considered  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
After  an  idle  youth,  John  Lothrop  Motley  became  the 
most  painstaking  of  workers,  and  his  three  volumes  on 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, "  his  four  on  "The 
United  Netherlands,"  and  his  two  on  "John  of  Barne- 
velt, "  show  that  he  had  ransacked  the  literatures  of 
Holland  and  Spain  and  had  acquired  these  two  lan- 
guages in  order  to  gather  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  required.  This  new  edition  of  "The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic"  is  in  two  volumes  and  is  made 
from  new  plates,  illustrated,  handsomel}-  bound  in 
wine-colored  buckram  ornamented  in  gold.  The  pub- 
lishers have  spared  no  pains  to  collect  photographs  of 
old  paintings,  and  other  illustrations  and  maps,  which 
will  delight  the  bibliophile.  There  is  a  scholarlj-  in- 
troduction to  the  work  by  Professor  Jameson,  which 
explains  not  onlj'  Motley's  plan,  but  the  underlying 
purpose  of  his  writing.  There  aie  numerous  footnotes, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  imprints  of  the  work 
yet  brought  out. 
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Shacklett;  The  Evolution  of  a  Statesman.     By  Walter 
Barr.     392  pages.     5:^8.     Cloth,  $1.50.     New  York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
Stray     Papers.      Being     Stories,      Reviews,     Verses, 
Sketches  and  Illustrations.   \Vm.  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
491  pages.    5x8.     Cloth,  $2.00.     Philadelphia:  Geo.  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 
Hitherto   ungathered   writings    collected   and  edited, 
with  notes,  by  Lewis  Melville  author,  of  "The  Life  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  "    A  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  matter  which  will  be  wanted  by  all  lovers 
of  Thackeray  and  without  which,  no  "set"  of  his  writ- 
ings is  complete. 

Stevenson's  Attitude  to  Life.  An  address  by  John 
Franklin  Genung.  With  readings  from  his  essays  and 
letters.  44  pages.  5x7)^.  Buckram,  60  cents.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
"What  was  first  read  aloud  by  the  author  he  now  gives 
to  those  who  care  for  the  theme,  opportunity  to  read 
for  themselves.  And  if  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
some  fit  audience  may  like  to  hear  how  the  deep  music 
of  life  reverberates  from  one  of  the  sanest  minds,  one 
of  the  bravest  hearts,  of  the  century  just  past,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  little  volume  will  be  fulfilled."  (Preface.) 
Prof.  Genung 's  book  is  as  attractive  in  its  appearance 
as  in  its  text,  and  should  find  a  place  on  every  Steven- 
son shelf.  The  work  of  the  Merrymount  Press,  it  is 
printed  in  good  type,  set  solid,  on  a  yellowish,  warm- 
tinted  paper,  the  whole  making  a  most  attractive  page. 
The  running  titles  are  in  red  and  are  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  outside  margin.  Good  initials  in  red  and  rubri- , 
cated  preface  and  title  page,  all  add  very  materially  in 
producing  a  good  specimen  of  the  fine  typography  to 
be  found  at  the  present  day  in  ordinary  commercial 
issues.  The  present  book  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  issued  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

Story  of  Books  (The).  By  Gertrude  B.  Rawlings.  The 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.  18  Illustrations.  160  pages. 
4x6.  Cloth,  35  cents.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Chapter  I.  Introductorj'.  Chap.  II.  The  Preservation 
of  Literature.  Chap.  III.  Books  and  Libraries  in 
Classical  Times.  Chap.  IV.  Books  in  Mediaeval  Times. 
Chap,  V,  Libraries  in  Mediaeval  Times.  Chap.  VI. 
The  Beginning  of  Printing.  Chap.  VIII.  Who  Invented 
Moveable  Types.  Chap.  VIII.  Gutenburg  and  the 
Mentz  Press.  Chap.  IX.  Early  Printing.  Chap.  X. 
Early  Printing  in  Italy  and  some  Other  Countries. 
Chap.  XL  Early  Printing  in  England.  Chap.  XII. 
Early  Printing  in  Scotland.  Chap.  XIII.  Early  Print- 
ing in  Ireland.  Chap.  XIV.  Book  Binding.  Chap. 
XV.  How  a  Modern  Book  is  Produced. 

Teller  (The).  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott.  11 1  pages. 
5x8.  With  portrait.  Cloth,  $1.00.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Contains  also  letters  of  the  author,  an  account  of  his 
life  and  the  history  of  the  story  of  "David  Harum." 

Through  Hell  With  Hiprah  Hunt.    By  Arthur  Young. 
Quarto,  boards,  $1.00.     New  York:  Zimmerman. 


An  amazing  picture  quarto  which  will  interest  all  who 
would  see  what  will  happen  to  those  who  go  i/iere 
when  they  go  too.  The  illustrations  are  fanciful,  fas- 
cinatingly full  of  detail  and  really  very  well  worth 
anyone's  while.  One  forgets  his  own  fate  while  follow- 
ing up  the  fitting  penalties  meted  out  to  all  wrong- 
doers from  tramps  to  tax- dodgers. 

Under  the  Skylights.     By  Henry  B.  Fuller.     382  pages. 
5>^x8.     Cloth,  $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Three  very  skillfully  written  short  stories  from  a 
thoroughly  trained  hand,  dealing  in  a  semi-humorous 
and  semi- satirical  mood  with  aspects  of  life  in  Chicago, 
with  very  effectively  suggested  contrasts  between  the 
life  of  a  community  which  is  forming  itself  and  the 
ideals  and  spirit  of  art.  The  first  of  these  sketches  is 
a  character-study,  and  readers  who  are  well  informed 
will  hardly  be  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  they 
have  recognized  the  original  of  the  portrait. 

"Wage  of  Character  (The).  By  Julien  Gordon.  272 
pages.  5x8.  Cloth,  I1.25.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Julien  Gordon's  new  story  of  modern  society  is  in  her 
most  brilliant  vein.  Glimpses  of  social  life  in  New 
York  are  accompanied  by  vivid  pictures  of  political  life 
and  society  in  Washington. 

What  Are  We  Here  For?  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  142 
pages.  5>^x8.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Chicago:  The  Photo- 
Beacon  Company. 

When  Love  Flies  Out  0'  the  Window.  By  Leonard 
Merrick.  320  pages.  5x7.  Appleton's  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library,  303.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Who's  the  Author?  By  Louis  Harman  Peet.  317  pages. 
4x6.  Cloth,  50  cents.  New  York:  Thos.  Y.  Crowell 
&Co. 

An  admirable  guide  to  the  authorship  of  novels,  stories, 
speeches,  songs  and  general  writings  of  American 
literature.  Not  a  small  or  unsatisfactory  handbook. 
Many  a  publisher  would  have  found  it  an  easy  matter 
to  make  it  spread  over  twice  the  number  of  pages 
which,  with  heavy  paper  and  trimmings,  would  have 
formed  a  no-more  useful,  less  convenient,  $3.00  volume. 

Woman  Alone  (A).  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CliflTord.  307 
pages.  5x7.  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library, 
302.     Paper,  50  cents. 


Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  the  licber  b}'  a  massive  sil- 
ver rose  bowl  bearing  the  inscription:  "Presented 
to  Miss  Marie  Corelli  by  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Institution  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  brilliant 
address  delivered  by  her  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1901."  In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Suther- 
land, the  chairman,  mentioned  that  a  similar  ac- 
knowledgment of  eminent  service  to  the  institution 
had  been  made  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens, 
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V. 


A  Monumental  "Horace/' 

As  the  first  volume  of  the  Horace  projected  by 
the  Bibliophile  Society  is  about  ready  for  delivery, 
some  mention  of  the  undertaking  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, The  issue  will  be  complete  in  six  vol- 
umes, the  last  five  being  delivered  at  one  time.  It 
is  printed  on  handinade  paper,  with  the  Society's 
watermark  in  every  alternate  sheet. 

The  subscription  list  was  opened  to  the  members 
on  May  20th  last,  and  closed  June  20th.  In  this 
space  of  time  every  copy  was  subscribed  for  by 
members  of  the  Society.  There  will  be  no  copies 
supplied  to  non-members  at  any  price. 

For  the  past  eighteen  weeks,  four  competent 
scholars  have  been  steadily  engaged  upon  the  work 
of  comparing  and  consulting  the  most  appropriate 
and  worthy  translations,  writing  introductions,  his- 
torical notes,  etc.  More  than  300  editions  of 
Horace  have  been  carefully  examined  and  searched 
for  notes.  Many  rare  copies  containing  valuable 
explanatory  notes  have  been  lent  to  the  Society 
from  abroad.  Several  hundred  title-pages  have 
been  copied  from  different  editions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  bibliography  and  will  be 
written  in  13  different  languages. 

They  have  made  fac-simile  reproductions  (by 
heliotype  process)  of  two  pages  of  the  valuable 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  also  pages  from 
the  Editio  Princeps;  from  the  first  edition  with  a 
date;  the  rare  first  Aldine  edition;  the  first  edition 
in  French,  and  the  first  edition  in  English.  The 
editing  of  the  Latin  text  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Professor  Clement  Lawrence  Smith  of 
Harvard. 

The  edition  contains  many  translations,  para- 
phrases and  imitations  in  French  and  German,  with 
some  in  Italian.  The  versions  in  this  edition  will 
represent  selections  from  many  eminent  scholars, 
statesmen  and  poets,  from  the  era  of  "  rare  Ben 
Jonsou  "  down  to  the  present  day.  There  will  be 
a  number  of  recent  versions,  two  by  the  Hon.  Sec'y 
Long,  whose  masterly  translation  of  Virgil's 
"  ^nid,"  accomplished  while  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  who  have  combined  statesmanship 
with  a  love  of  the  classics  and  enriched  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country  with  the  opima  spolia  of 
classical  letters. 

The  first  volume  holds  an  introduction  especially 
written  by  Archbishop  Ireland;  the  famous  essay 
on  "Horace  and  His  Translators,"  by  the  late 
James  Hannay;  and  "The  Life  of  Horace,"  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin.     The  second,  third,    fourth  and 


fifth  volumes  will  contain  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
books  of  odes,  with  introductions,  historical  notes 
and  supplemental  versions.  The  fourth  book  of 
odes,  fifteen  in  number,  will  be  edited  by  members 
of  this  Society;  including — the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid;  Doctor  Kirby  Smith,  of  the  John  Hopkins 
University;  Roswell  Field;  the  Hon.  Sec'y  Long; 
W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  of 
the  Columbia  University;  Professor  Theodore  M. 
Barber,  of  Pittsburg;  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position; George  Alfred  Stringer,  of  Buffalo;  the 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill,  of  Buffalo;  the  Hon.  Henry 
Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis;  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and 
others.  The  members  editing  this  volume  will  se- 
lect translations  and  write  original  introductions, 
with  notes,  remarks,  etc. 

The  etchings  will  be  in  two  printings,  with  and 
without  remarque,  on  Japanese  vellum  and  Holland 
paper.  The  remarque  proofs  will  be  signed  by  the 
artists. 

The  full-page  etchings  for  the  work  will  be  from 
original  drawings  by  Howard  Pyle;  Edmund  H. 
Garrett;  James  Fagan,  and  J.  W.  Kennedy.  The 
etchings  are  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell;  James  Fagan, 
and  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

All  the  odes  are  supplied  with  head  decorations 
and  tail  pieces,  together  with  typographical  designs 
executed  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle. 

While  this  edition  is  made  to  appeal  to  scholars 
with  classical  tastes — the  notes,  introductions,  etc. , 
are  intended  more  for  readers  than  for  critical 
scholars,  who  delight  in  quibbling  over  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  text.  The  notes  are  written  more 
in  an  explanatory  manner  as  relating  to  the  persons 
and  subjects  treated,  rather  than  in  a  technical  or 
analytical  manner,  treating  upon  divers  opinions  of 
the  great  scholars  past  and  present,  who  have  dis- 
puted with  one  another  over  the  interpretation  of 
specific  words  and  sentences. 

The  membership  of  the  Bibliophile  Society, 
which  is  limited  to  500,  is  represented  in  about 
165  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  The  5th  vol- 
ume will  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  cities  where 
the  work  is  distributed,  showing  how  many  copies 
go  to  each  pince. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  some  $i6,oco. 


Ml.  Jules  Verne  has  recently  undergone  an 
operation  for  cataract.  As  he  has  completed  his 
ggth  novel,  we  should  say  it  was  high  lime  to  sto], 
the  flow,  and  trust  the  operation  was  succcs^i"(ll. 


vr. 
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Langiana. 

The  uame  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  to  the  collector  of  cditio?ies  priricipes;  in- 
deed, at  this  moment  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  living 
writers,  any  of  whose  works  command  a  consider- 
able premium  at  auction.  The  exceptiors  include 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  whose  "Poems"  of  1861  has 
made  as  much  as  X25;  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  "School- 
boy Lyrics,"  1881,  is  not,  however,  now  worth  the 
X135  paid  for  it  in  1899;  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose 
"Songs  before  Sunrise"  (one  of  twenty-fi^^e  copies 
on  large  paper  of  the  first  edition)  recently  fetched 
£23  los.;  and,  not  to  go  further,  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  one  or  two  volumes  by  whom  are  worth  £3 
or  £4.  A  well-known  figure  in  London  literary 
society  is  said  once  to  have  had  a  bibliographical 
dream  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lang.  He  was  guided 
by  some  unknown  personage  to  an  unknown  street 
in  London,  and  there  taken  through  a  grocer's  shop 
to  a  large  back  room,  which  served  as  library. 
"Here  is  my  collection,"  said  his  conductor.  From 
floor  to  ceiling  the  double  shelves  held  editiones 
principes  of  Mr.  Lang's  many  works.  Every  copy 
of  each  book,  in  fact,  was  here. 

But  the  dream  does  not  accord  with  truth.  Mr. 
Lang's  first  volume,  "Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old 
France,  with  Other  Poems,"  a  crown  Svo.  of  164 
pp.,  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans  at  5s.,  fetched 
X3  16s.  in  April,  1898,  the  example  being  in  origi- 
nal white  parchment,  uncut.  A  presentation  copy 
from  Austin  Dobson — who  contributed  a  chapter  on 
modern  English  illustrated  books — to  the  late  Colo- 
nel Francis  Grant  of  "The  Library,"  188 1,  large 
paper,  published  at  10s.  6d.,  fetched  three  guineas 
in  1900,  It  is  worth  noting  that,  whereas  in  general, 
large  paper  copies  are  worth  only  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  smaller  issues,  in  Mr.  Lang's  case  the 
relative  increase  is  greater.  Seven  years  ago  a 
book-expert  stated  that  one  of  the  sixty-three  ex- 
amples on  Japan  paper,  with  the  frontispiece  in  two 
states,  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolete,"  1887  (New  Ed. 
1896)  was  worth  something  under  £4.  In  March, 
1898,  however,  an  uncut  and  unopened  example  in 

original  pictorial  wrapper  made  £8  5s.  at  auction. 

*  *  *  * 

Nor  are  these  by  any  means  the  only  instances  in 
increased  values  that  might  be  cited.  One  of  100 
copies,  issued  on  large  paper,  of  "Lost  Leaders" — 
articles  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Daily 
News — fetched  £1  los.  in  May  last;  "The  Blue 
Fairy  Book,"  1889,  large  paper,  containing  Mr. 
Lang's  introduction,  not  to  be  found  in  the  small 


paper  issue,  made  £4  15s.  four  years  after  publica- 
tion; "The  Dead  Leman.  and  other  Tales  from  the 
French,  1889,  large  paper,  was  valued  in  December, 
1893,  at  three  guineas;  while  similar  examples  of 
"The  Red  Fairy  Book,"  1890,  "The  Bine  Poetry 
Book,"  1891,  and  "The  Green  Fairy  Book,"  1892, 
have  publicly  changed  hands  respectively  at  twa 
guineas,  £1  ris. ,  and  two  guineas. 


14,000  ^^Lives/^ 

Graham  Balfour's  two  volume  "  Life  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson"  has  run  into  another  edition 
already,  and  is  now  (Christmas)  high  in  its  four- 
teenth thousand.  This  situation  in  America,  makes 
it  interesting  to  recall  the  British  astonishment 
that  the  London  publishers  should  have  printed  as 
many  as  five  thousand. 

The  Department  stores  are  giving  it  great  promi- 
nence, though  published  net — a  hopeful  sign,  we 
think. 


A  forgotten  child's  book  by  Charles  Lamb,  which 
was  published  in  1809  at  one  shilling,  or  "one 
shilling  and  sixpence  colored,"  has  been  unearthed 
in  England.  It  is  entitled  "The  King  and  Queen 
of  Hearts,  with  the  Rogueries  of  the  Knave  Who 
Stole  the  Queen's  Pies."  This  title  conveys  a  sug- 
gestion of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland" 
and  the  prominent  part  played  by  the  chess  king 
and  queen  in  that  immortal  story  for  children  of 
all  ages. 

**  The  Care  of  Books/' 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  published  "  The 
Care  of  Books,"  "  an  essaj--  on  the  development  of 
libraries  and  their  fittings,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,"  by  John  Willis 
Clarke,  Registrary  of  the  Cambridge  University. 
It  is  a  large  8  vo.  of  350  pages  with  156  illustrations, 
including  43  full-page  plates.  Bound  in  buckram, 
gilt  top  and  the  price  is  $5  00. 


Valuable  Proof  Wanted. 

It  is  said  a  Doctor  Lardner  published  in  London, 
1836,  a  pamphlet  proving-  a  steamship  could  not 
cross  the  ocean.  (And  a  copy  was  brought  across  on 
the  first  steamer).  Are  copies  of  this  book  obtain- 
able? 


Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  edition  of  the  Rubai- 
yat  is  restricted  to  175  copies.  It  is  an  issue  of 
the  Merrvmount  Press. 
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Some  Recent  Books  for  the  Book  Lover. 

What  to  read  aud  how  to  read  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  scores  of  volumes,  yet  Lilian  Whiting's 
"The  World  Beautiful  in  Books' '  will  be  more  effect- 
ive than  many  of  these — and  to  some  natures,  more 
than  all  of  them.  It  has  no  special  arrangement  of 
authors  and  periods,  the  author  merely  takes  her 
readers  into  her  own  book-world,  created  by  herself 
from  all  she  has  read  and  enjoyed.  She  names 
hundreds  of  authors,  yet  never  didactically  nor  with 
any  attempt  to  determine  their  relative  rank  in  lit- 
erature; she  culls  some  sweet  from  each,  but  never 
in  the  form  of  "elegant  extracts."  To  read  her  is 
like  being  taken  informally  into  a  great  as.semblage 
of  poets,  romancers  and  thinkers  while  all  are  at 
their  best,  and  being  introduced  to  them  by  a  near 
friend  of  all.  [Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.25.  406 
pages,  16  mo.] 


**^ 


u 


Men  and  Memories/' 


F.  Tennyson  Neely  announces  "  Men  and  Memo- 
ries," being  the  writings  of  John  Russell  Young, 
edited  by  his  wife.  This  will  be  specially  interest- 
ing to  Book-Lover  readers  as  Mr.  Young  had  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  many  famous  authors  and 
public  men  which  his  style  and  analytical  power 
will  not  have  failed  to  turn  into  an  interesting,  val- 
uable book.  The  recollections  of  Lowell,  Dickens, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Justin  McCarthy,  William  Black, 
Alice  Carey,  aud  Bayard  Taylor  (to  mention  only 
a  few),  with  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  these 
and  others,  form  a  basis  for  a  volume  v/hich  cannot 
be  uninteresting  and  must  be  valuable.  (In  one 
volume,  $3.00.  Two  volume  de  Luxe  edition, 
$5-oo.)  

A  New  Limited  "Chaucer." 

The  Grafton  Press  has  in  preparation  a  limited 
edition  of  Chaucer's  "The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  of 
the  Cok  and  Hen,"  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  the  Cant-erbury  Tales,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  William  Cushing  Bamburgh.  The  edition 
will  be  printed  from  a  rare  font  of  black  letter  type, 
loi  copies  on  Whatman's  hand-made  paper.  A 
special  edition  of  26  copies  will  have  in  each  copy 
an  illuminated  title-page  and  six  large  initials, 
painted  specially  by  William  Cushing  Bamburgh. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
Houbraken's  engraved  portrait  of  Chaucer;  of  the 
first  page  of  the  tale  from  the  Pyn.'^on  Chaucer  of 
1490  {circa;)  of  Occleve's  miniature  portrait  of 
Chaucer,  and  of  a  print  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
from  a  miniature  in  the  British  Mu.seum. 


'Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  with  the  volume  named 
above,  begin  a  nev/  line  of  books  to  be  known  as 
the  Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks. 
Of  it  the  publishers  say: 

"  With  the  growth  of  book  collecting  and  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  the  garb  of  books,  there 
has  arisen  a  demand  for  practical  and  simple  infor- 
mation on  their  binding  and  care  which  this  clearly 
written  and  useful  volume  will  supply.  It  is  full 
of  concise  and  practical  information  that  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  librarians,  bookbinders,  collectors, 
bibliophiles,  amateur  binders,  cover  designers,  and 
all  who  are  interested,  for  practical  or  aesthetic  rea- 
sons, in  the  dress  of  books.  This  convenient  man- 
ual of  instruction  will  admit  any  one  who  masters 
its  contents  to  an  intimate  and  helpful  knowledge  of 
bibliopegy — a  knowledge  that  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  without  its  use.  Nearly  every 
process  and  instrument  is  carefully  illustrated. 
The  suggestions  on  the  care  of  books  will  be  found 
of  high  value.  Mr.  Cockerell  has  given  us  a  hand- 
book thai  stands  by  itself,  and  has  peculiar  use- 
fulness." 


Of  "Ja°e  Austen:  Her  Houses  and  Her  Friends," 
by  Constance  Hill,  it  is  said  the  object  of  this  work 
is  to  give  a  picture  of  Jane  Austen's  daily  life  in  her 
different  homes,  of  her  intercourse  with  the  various 
members  of  her  own  family,  to  whom  she  was 
warmly  attached,  and  with  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  thus  to  realize  the  influences  that  affected 
her  as  a  writer.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  fortunate  acquisition  of 
new  material.  Many  a  fine  old  country-house  has 
been  visited  which  was  the  scene  of  interesting  or 
amusing  incidents  in  Jane's  life,  and  a  forgotten 
county  ball-room  where  she  danced,  and  which  she 
frequently  mentions  in  her  letters,  discovered.  The 
process  of  following  a  favorite  writer,  in  this  way, 
into  his  or  her  home  life,  in  many  cases  brings 
about  a  sad  disenchantment,  but  no  such  pain  awaits 
those  who  follow  Miss  Austen's  gentle  steps.  The 
more  intimate  their  knowledge  of  her  character 
becomes,  the  more  thorough  must  be  their  enjoy- 
ment of  her  humor.  [John  Lane,  $6.00  300  pages, 
8vo.,  111.]  

In  "Little  Pilgrimages  Among  the  Men  who 
have  Written  Famous  Books,"  Mr.  E.  F.  Harkitis 
has  journeyed  to  some  purpose  aud  picked  up  more 
than  dead  leaves  by  the  way.  All  who  take  inter- 
est in  recent  American  authors  will  find  these  famil- 
iar chats  about  them  well  worth  the  reading.  [L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.     3J2  pages,  16  mo.   111.] 


VIII. 
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A  Guide  for  Print  Collectors. 

"The  Print  Collector's  Handbook,"  by  Alfred 
Whitman,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  handsome  work 
containing  eighty  illustrations  in  collotype  and  half- 
tone. 

The  first  object  of  this  volume  is  to  supply  the 
information  with  regard  to  the  various  forms  of 
black  and  white  work  most  frequently  asked  for  by 
art  amateurs  at  the  commencement  of  their  print 
collecting,  but  it  will  also  prove  a  useful  handbook 
to  those  who  have  already  devoted  some  time  and 
attention  to  the  pursuit  of  their  hobby.  The  scope 
of  the  book  is  sufl&ciently  indicated  by  the  list  of 
contents,  which  embraces:  "Hints  to  Beginners," 
"Etching,"  "Line  Engraving,"  "Mezzotint  En- 
graving,'' "Stipple  and  Aquatint,"  "Woodcutsand 
Lithographs,"  "Color  Prints-Engraving  Frauds," 
"Collectors'  Methods,"  "The  Money  Value  of 
Prints,"  and  "The  Print  Room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum." -Mr.  Whitman  is  already  well-known 
among  art  lovers  as  the  author  of  "The  Masters  of 
Mezzotint."  [Macmillan  Company,  163  pages, 
6>^x9^.     $5.00.] 

A  Beautiful  Book. 

"Mrs.  McKinley  will  soon  be  the  recipient  of  the 
most  beautifully  bound  book  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  years.  The  cover,  of 
beaten  white  leather,  is  exquisitely  inwrought  with 
her  monogram,  and  ornamented  with  orchids.  The 
book,  says  the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  contains  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Diaz  to  President  McKinley, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  latter' s  visit  to  EI  Paso  in 
May,  an  address  made  by  Gen.  Fernandez,  special 
envoy  from  Mexico's  chief  executive,  and  President 
McKinley' s  reply.  The  handsome  souvenir  is  pre- 
sented by  Mayor  Hammett,  of  El  Paso,  and  his 
wife,  as  a  tribute  of  friendship,  and  in  memento  of 
the  President's  and  Mrs.  McKinley's  vis't  to  their 
city,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  mitigate  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley's great  disappointment  over  being  too  ill  to 
participate  in  the  celebrations  prepared  for  them  by 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  the  border  town.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  ever  prepared 
and  is,  at  that,  ov\y  a  single  specimen  of  the  work 
done  at  Miss  Bulkley's  Hillside  Bindery.  This 
bindery  is  gradually  coming  into  recognition  as 
ranking  with  the  Dove's  at  the  Kelrascott  Press; 
with  Zahn's,  at  Memphis,  or  with  Zaehandorf's  in 
Germany.  Miss  Bulkley's  work  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation  among  lovers  of  fine  books  and 
St.  Louisans  should  be  proud  of  the  institution  in 
which  it  is  done." 


Book  Plates. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  quarterly,  Artistic 
Book  Plates,  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  will 
be  found   entirely  satisfactory   in  every  way.     Its 
typography,  initial  letters,   cover,    title  page,   and 
general  arrangement  are   artistic;   its   illustrations 
adequate  and  pleasing,  while  its  letter  press  is  in- 
teresting.    The  magazine  is  attractively  printed  on 
good  paper,  the  tone  of  which  is  soft.     The  initial 
letters,  text  illustrations,  and  full-page'cuts  are  well 
made,  and  include  about  seventy-five  reproductions 
of  all  varieties  of  modern  ex  libris,  including  good 
specimens  of  recent  American,  English,  and  foreign 
plates.     This   department   alone  makes  the  maga- 
zine a  necessity  for  ex  libris  collectors.     The  text 
consists  of  three  long  articles;  one,   the  first  of  a 
series,  upon    American   designers    of  book  plates, 
taking  up  the  work  of  William  Fisher  of  Fargo, 
N.    D.,    whose    plates    are     attracting     attention 
among  collectors.     Another  good  article  is  "  Book 
Plates  and  the  Nude,"  while  best  of  all  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  "  The  Artistic  Book  Plate," 
in  which  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject  is  treated 
in  most  original  fashion.     A  book  plate,  he  says, 
should  possess    ' '  some    flavor  that  is  private  and 
personal.     It    should  be  as  much  an  indication  of 
the    owner's    taste  as  is  his  library — and  no  man 
can  hide  his  nature  from  the  friend  who  has  had 
access  to  that.     *     *     *     Be  it   ever    so    humble, 
let  it  be  yours.     It  may  be    a   poor  thing,  but  it 
is  your  own;  but  it  may  also  be  a  very  rich  thing, 
and  your  own  also."     New  York.     Singly,    75c.; 
yearly,  $2.00. 


The  Limited  ''  Field.^' 

The  limited  edition  of  Thompson's  "Eugene 
Field"  which  the  Scribners  published  two  weeks 
ago,  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  numbered 
copies.  The  book  is  extremely'  handsome.  It  is 
printed  on  Van  Gelder  handmade  paper  with  a  vel- 
lum backed  binding. 

In  addition  to  the  facsimile  letters  and  drawings 
by  Field  in  the  regular  trade  edition,  this  edition 
contains  numerous  reproductions  in  colors,  of  draw- 
ings by  Field  not  in  the  regular  edition. 


A  Greater  Mystery. 

At  this  moment  we  believe  the  most  recent  book 
by  Andrew  Lang  is  "The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart," 
which  is  no  mystery  at  all  beside  that  of  Andrew- 
Lang,  if,  indeed,  he  is  truly  not  a  syndicate. 
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T.  A.  TAYLOR 


^   DEALER  IN 


BOOKMAN  % 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  WISCONSIN 


/  oj^er  the  following  interesting  and  notable  collection  oj  autograph  letters  and  notes  covering 
a  large  field  of  well  known  authors  and  prominejii  people.  In  many  cases  I  am  able  to  stip- 
i>ly  some  very  fine  first  editions  that  would  befitting  accompaniments  to  letters  from  such  as 
are  from  authors. 

Note:    (a.l.s.)  means  Autographic  Letter  Signed. 

AINSWORTH,  W.  Harrison;  English  Novelist,  (a.l.s.)  2  pages  8^,  "July  22,  1844"  from  the  matter 
evidently  addressed  to  Peter  Cunningham $15.00 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen;    Poet,  editor  and  author.     A  very  Rare  and  Interesting  Item,     (a.l.s.)    3  pages  4**. 

"RosLYN,   Aug.    16,    i860.      It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  you  think  so  kindly  ol  my  eulogj' on  Irving.    I  undertook  it 
most  unwiUingly,  etc." 

HOLMES,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell;  Physician,  poet  and  author,  (a.l.s.)  4  pages  8°  "Dec.  29th,  1S55."  This 
is  a  very  Fine  and  exceedingly  Rare  item.  It  relates  to  his  Address  to  New  England  Society  and 
discussing  his  views  of  slavery.     Space  prevents  giving  but  a  short  synopsis: $30  00 

"  The  Tribune  in  one  of  its  leading  articles  insulted  me  personally  in  the  most  brutal  manner — heaping  all  kind  of  conttmpt 
upon  me  and  suggesting  that  I  should  have  been  ducked  by  a  Committee,  This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  bad  temper  which  I  thick  i.s 
prevalent  in  New  England  .  .  .  and  if  the  spirit  of  seclional  hostility  is  not  rebuked,  it  will  not  make  disunion  but  be  disunion 
before  we  think  of  it." 

IRVING,  Washington,  Author  and  diplomatist;     (a.l.s.)  3  pages  4^*. — A  letter  of  great  value  and  interest, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  America's  great,  and  in  many    lines   greatest,  authors  to  another  man  of 
great  ability  and  prominence,  Daniel  Webster,  and  further  enhanced  is   the  value  ol  this  letter  because  of 
the  subject  matter.     It  has  to  do  with  the  author's  recent  appointment  as  minister  to  Spain $95.00 

"I  never  have  been  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  or  so  overwhelmed.  Such  a  signal  honor  on  the  part  of  my  government, 
seems  to  me  something  too  great  for  one  of  my  pretentions,  and  I  am  at  times  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not  all  a 
dream.  But  what  still  heightens  the  effect  of  this  crowning  honor  of  my  life,  is  the  conviction  of  the  hand  by  which  it  is  con- 
ferred; for.  though  deeply  sensible  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  President  adopted  the  suggestion,  I  am  fully  aware.  .  .that 
this  measure  originated  with  yourself." 

LAFAYETTE,  Marquise  de  Major;  General  in  the  American  Revolution,  (a.l.s.)  3  pages  4^.  "Paris, 
January  28,  1829  "  to  President  Madison.  A  fine  and  interesting  letter  on  the  political  situation  in  Europe 
and  America.     This  very  rare  and  long  items  carries  with  it  its  own  great  worth $25.00 

LEE,  Robert  Edmund;  General-in-Chief  of  C.  S.  Army,     (a.l.s.)  i  page  4° $25.00 

"Headquarters  A.  N.  Va.,  Jan.  31.  1863.  to  Geii.  J.  E-  B.  fituart  on  military  matters.  A  very  fine  letter  complimenting 
"Sargent  Mickler  and  his  party"  for  gallantry  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Brentsville  ou  the  9th  iust." 

LONGFELLOW,  Henry  W.;  Poet,     (a.l.s.)  i  page  8° $7.50 

"Cambridge.  March  17,  1875"  ^  note  of  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  as  teacher. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson  ;  Later  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  (a.l.s.)  "  Confidential  "  "  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  3,  1857  "   2  pages  8°.     Addressed  to  Col.  A.  D.  Stewart,  Saint  Louis,  Mo $22.50 

"The  President  has  requested  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  accept  the  ofifice  of  Governor  of  Washington  Territory,  who  is 
ex-ofEcio  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs." 

LOWELL,  James  Russell;  Poet  and  diplomatist,     (a.l.s.)  i  page  8". .- $12.50 

"  Elmwood,  April  15,  1872  "  to  Mr.  Moorland,  story  on  legal  business. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas  of  Va.;  Signer  of  the  Declaration,  etc.     (a.l.s.)  i  page4°  "Paris,  17,  17S6  " $26.00 

''A  letter  of  introduction  of  Mme.  de  Gregoire,  who  goes  to  America  to  .solicit  from  the  State  of  Mass.,  her  claim  for  Undt  owned 
by  her  family  in  the  Province  of  Maine  "...  also  contemporaneous  copy  of  same. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter,  Scotch  novelist  and  poet,     (a.l.s.)  i  page  8"". .-- 127.00 

"Edinburgh,  July  4,"  to  a  friend  on  literary  subject.s.    Very  rare  item. 

WHITTIER,  John  G.;  Poet  and  reformer,     (a  l.s.)  3  pages  8"  and  address $40.00 

"  Ame.sbury  8th,  ye  7th  mo.,  1865  .  .  I  send  thee  a  little  Book  of  mine  written  last  fall  .  .  Its  faults  are  suflficiently  obvioui ; 
and  the  printer  has  in  some  instances  helped  to  improve  it  in  the  wrong  way,  like  Sheridan's  ghost.".  .  .  A  very  liue  letter  ol  some 
length. 

TH:ACKER A Y,  William  M.  ;  English  Author  and  novelist,     (a.l.s.)   i  page  8^ $45.00 

"  Baltimore,  Januarv  ii,"  making  an  appointment.  This  is  very  fine  item  considering  thatit  was  written  while  the  author  was 
visiting  this  Country,  and  such  items  are  very  scarce. 

WALTON  &  COTTON;  Complete  Angler  by  Walton  &  Cotton,  edited  with  notes  by  John  Major,  illustrated 
with  numerous  beautiful  engravings  on  copper  and  wood,  po.st  8",  original  calf,  gild  top,  uncut  edges. 
Very  clean  and  fine  copy.     Major,  1S23. 

WALTON'S  LIVES,  Major's  First  Edition,  full  mor.  post  B*^.     1825,  fine  clean  copy. 

COTTON'S,  (Charles)  ;  The  Wonders  of  the  Peake.  Small  8°.  First  Edition.  Fine  copy  in  original  sheep, 
one  cover  somewhat  loose  at  binding,  (1681) 

"  With  this  is  aLso  a  bond  bearing  Autograph  and  Seal  of  Charles  Cotton.  The  document  is  ol  parchment,  duted  Augiict  i,  if/^j. 
It  ii  a  Bond  for  the  performance  of  covenants  between  Chas.  Cotton.  Esq.  and  Jos-ej'h  Wood  house.  These  thiee  boik  itt  m*  (nd  he 
Bond  we  consider  make  a  very  desirable  combination  and  bring  one  near  to  the  Authors  of  '  Complete  Angler  '  by  reniou  ol  ihis 
memento." 

Very  rare  combination  and  very  cheap  at  price $65. 00 

/  make   a    specially   0/  first  editions  of  English  and  American  anthors  and  have  many  first 
editions  of  Dickens  in  original  parts.     Items  submitted  to  responsible  parties. 

T»  A.  TAYLOR,  Bookman,  Dealer  in  Rare  and  Out  of  Print  Copies,    Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
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England  Crossing  the  Atlantic. 

This  from  Literature,  the  London  weekly  pub- 
lished by  The  Thunderer. 

The  British  connoisseur,  whether  of  books  or  of 
pictures,  has  at  last  awakened  to  a  fact  which  for 
long  has  been  obvious— the  large,  perhaps  danger- 
ously large,  proportion  of  art  and  bibliographical 
treasure  purchased  directly  by  or  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican collectors.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  putting  to 
one  of  the  best  uses  possible  what  to  him  are  rela- 
tively small  sums,  but  which  to  the  ordinary  man 
represent  a  capital  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
horizon.  The  series  of  decorative  paintings  executed 
by  Fragonard  for  Madame  du  Barry,  bought  by  an 
English  firm,  it  is  said,  for  £50,000;  Gainsborough's 
"Lady  Betty  Delme  and  Children,"  sold  at  Christie's 
in  1894  for  ix.ooo  guineas;  the  "Stolen  Duchess," 
now  valued  at  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  in  1876, 
when  the  picture  fetched  10,000  guineas;  the  fine 
Dorchester-house  Hobbema,  in  connection  with 
which  the  sum  of  £25,000  is  named — these  are  a 
few  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor<yan's  noteworthy  purchases 
in  the  domain  of  pictures.  Mr.  Yerkes,  again,  is 
believed  to  have  paid  £15,000  for  Turner's  "Rockets 
and  Blue  Lights,"  1840,  which  at  the  Goldsmid 
sale,  1896,  fetched  but  3,700  guineas. 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

But  we  would  direct  special  attention  to  a  few  of 
many  important  book  purchases  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  simplest  way  of  stating  the  case  is  to 
tabulate,  in  money-value  order,  some  of  the  out- 
standing items  bought  at  Sotheby's  or  Christie's 
since  January  last  by  American  agents,  but  placing 
at  the  head  of  our  table  the  work  acquired  by  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  from  Messrs.  Quaritch,  reputedly 
for  the  sum  set  against  it. 

1.  Psalter,  on  vellum.     Fust  and  Schoeffer, 

1459 -^5,250 

(ProraSystoQ  Park  coll' n,  1884,^4.950;  Sykes, 

1825,  130  gns.) 

2.  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Parti,    istedt.    Rare 
frontispiece i,47S 

3.  Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  161 1.  4to. 
Uncut 620 

(Geo.  Daniel's  copy,  1864,  made  30  gns.) 

4.  La  Mer  des  Histoires.     Paris,  1488.   .   .    .  305 

(From  Heber  coll'n,  1836,  ^16  los.) 

5.  Genevan    Bible,    1588.     Signature,   "John 

Milton,  fFeb.  24:   1654" J25 

6.  Byron.    Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  1807. 
Pres.  copy  to  "Edwd.  Noel  Long,  Coldm. 

Gds.,  from  the  Author" 129 

7.  Keats.     Poems,  1817.      "To  my  friends  the 

Miss  Reynoldses.     J.  K." 125 


8.  Siiukespeare.       Pericles,    Prince    of  Tyre, 

1619.     4to 100 

9.  Stevenson.     An  Object   of  Pity,  and  Ob- 
jects of  Pity,  1892 59 

10.     Keats.      Endymion,     18 18.       "Mrs.     Rej'- 
nolds  from  her  friend  J.  K., "  perhaps  in  the 

poet's  autograph 41 

•-l<  :p  *  *  *  * 

The  above  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive;  indeed, 
several  of  the  items  have  been  taken  more  or  less  at 
random  from  dozens  which  might  with  equal  reason 
be  included.  Only  within  the  last  week  or  two 
have  definite  tidings  reached  this  country  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  purchase  of  No.  i*  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  arrangement  for  transferring  the 
monumental  work  from  the  Piccadilly  firm  to  him 
was  arrived  at  many  monihs  ago.  Unlike  most  book 
collectors  this  wealthy  American  is  also  a  student. 
At  the  University  of  Gcttingen,  so  high  were  his 
mathematical  attainments  that  the  authorities  are 
said  to  have  offered  him  a  lectureship.  Yet  we  do 
not  part  with  the  Psalter  without  regret — for  part 
with  it,  and  with  other  treasures  bought  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  we  must  in  due  time,  when  questions  of 
duty  have  been  arranged.  Neither  before  nor  since 
has  an  equally  high  sum  been  paid  at  auction  for  a 
printed  book;  moreover,  not  only  is  it  of  great 
rarity,  but  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  as  a 
piece  of  typography. 

*  It  is  said  that  J.  P.  Morgan  paid  for  the  Psalimorum 
Codex,  or  Latin  Psalter,  which  he  recently  brought 
home  from  London,  more  than  ever  before  given  for  a 
single  volume.  The  book,  which  is  the  only  ccpy  in 
America  and  one  of  twelve  in  existence,  had  been  listed 
in  Quaritch 's  catalogue  at  ^5,250,  or  $26,200,  and  it  is 
believed  Mr.  Morgan  paid  about  $25,000  for  it. 

It  was  printed  by  Fust  &  Schaeflfer  in  1459.  It  is  17 
by  nearly  15  inches  in  size,  has  136  leaves,  and  is 
printed  in  Gothic  missal  type  on  vellum,  rubricated 
with  a  large  number  of  capitals  and  embellished  with 
more  than  275  large  initials  in  two  colors — red,  with 
blue  floriations. 

The  music  is  written  on  a  staflf  of  four  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  each  psalm  or  canticle. 

There  are  in  existence  nine  known  copies  printed  in 
1457  and  twelve  with  the  date  of  1459.  The  latter  con- 
tain the  Athanasian  Creed  exclusively. 


it 


The  Rowfant  *'DiaI. 

The  Kirgate  Press  of  Lewis  Buddy  3rd,  in  Can- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  is  filling  an  important  contract 
for  the  Rowfant  Club,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is 
a  reprint  in  fac-simile  of  the  old  "Dial,"  which  was 
published  from  1840  to  1844  as  a  quarterly.  The 
type  i'or  this  work  Mr.  Buddy  has  had  cast  from 
matrices  contemporary  with  the  original  issue  and 
is  so  like  the  original  that  the  reprint  is  almost  a 
perfect  fac-simile. 
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JOHN  D.  WALKER 


'^9 


Dealer  in  RARE  BOOKS. 
First  and  Limited  Editions,  &c. 


31  DE  GRAAF  BUILDING,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Believing  that  readers  of  THE  BOOK-LOVER  are  lovers  of  fine  books  ^  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  follozving  list  of  first  and  limited  editions^  which  are  in  the  best  of  condition^ 
out  of  print,  ajtd  already  rare.      The  prices  quoted  are  net,  but  include  delivery  charges. 

Sundry  Decorative  Picturiugs  by  Will  Bradley.     8vo, 
boards,  hand-made  paper.     Printed  in  black  and  red. 


JAMES  WfilTCOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS, 
De  Luxe  Homestead  Edition.  Only  204  Sets  pub- 
lished. 10  volumes,  each  in  separate  case.  Boiind  in 
Japan  wood  veneer,  vellum  backs  and  corners,  wood 
veneer  labels.  Printed  on  Japan  vellum  throughout, 
each  volume  containing  an  India  proof  frontispiece 
illustrating  some  poem.  This  set  is  No.  193,  and  in 
condition,  is  just  as  it  left  the  publishers.  New  York, 

Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1897-98 $  100,00. 

"""**  Signed  in  autograph  by  James   Whitcomb  Riley. 

Entirely  out  of  print. 

ELSTON  PRESS.  First  Issne.  Sonnets  of 
Portugese.  By  Mrs.  Browning.  Quarto,  boards,  vel- 
lum back,  Holland  hand-made  paper,  printed  from 
type  re-cut  from  the  "Chaucer"  type  designed  by 
William  Morris  for  the  Kelmscott  Press,  direct  from 
the  foundry,  destroyed  immediately  after  this  edition 
was  printed.  Initials  and  borders  designed  by  H.  M. 
O'Kane.  Edition  limited  to  485  copies  of  which  this 
is  No.  186.  Done  into  type  by  Clarke  Couwell  and 
printed  by  him  at  the  Elston  Press.  Finished  the  17  th 
of  November,  1^00 $15.00. 

Entirely  out  of  print. 

ELSTON  PRESS.  Second  Issue.  The  Philo- 
biblon  of  Richard  DeBury.  Printed  from  the  1832 
translation  of  John  Bellingham  Inglis.  8vo.  boards, 
vellum  back,  Holland  hand-made  paper,  '  Chaucer" 
type,  printed  by  hand.  Initial  letters  and  line  end- 
ings by  H.  M.  O'Kane.  485  copies  printed,  of  which 
this  is  No.  47.  This  is  the  second  book  issued  bj  the 
Klston  Press,  and  finished  March  29,  1901.  Entirely 
out  of  print $15.00. 

ROYCROFT  PRESS.  The  Deserted  Village. 
By  Oliver  Goldsmith  Quarto,  boards,  cloth  back 
hand-made  paper.  Illuminated  initials.  Edition 
limited  to  470  copies,  of  which  this  is  No.  291, 
with  autograph  and  book  plate  of  Elbert  Hubbard, 
East   Aurora,  1899 $15.00. 


THE  SKETCH   BOOK   By  WASHINGTON 
IRVIMG.      Van   Tassell   Edition.       Limited   to 
copies.     2   vols,  large 


100 
vols,  large  8vo.  Half  leather,  illustrated 
throughout  with  proofs  on  Japan  paper.  This  is  No. 
48.  N 'w  York,  Putnams,  1894.  Set  is  in  buckram 
case,  condition  same  as  when  published  .    .  $15.00. 

AUTUMN  LEAVES.  By  Samuel  Jackson 
Gardner.  8vo,  cloth,  New  Yor'<,  Published  by  Hurd 
&  Houghton,  1865.  Uncut  and  unopened.  Only  50 
copies  printed .  $7.50. 

FOLK  LORE.  Current  Superstitions  Collected 
from  the  Oral  Tradition  of  English  Speaking  Folk. 
Edited  by  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  With  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  William  Wells  Newell.  8vo,  cloth,  Boston 
&  New  York.  Published  for  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society.  1896.  The  edition  is  limited  to  4so 
copies,  of  which  this  is  No.  244 $<>.00. 

A  BRADLEY  BOOK:  Fringilla,  or  Tales  in 
Verse.      By   Richard  Doddridge    Blackmore.     With 


Edition  limited  to  600  copies,  of  which   this  is  40Q. 
Finecopy.     Cleveland,  1898 $G.OO. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW.  A  Quar- 
terly Miscellany.  Edited  by  Lady  Randolph  Churc- 
hill. Vol.  I.  June  1899.  Size  wliTt.T'^/i  inches. 
Leather-  with  Design  in  Gold.  7  Full  page  Photo- 
gravure portraits.  Among  which  are  George  Wash- 
ington and  Queen  Victoria.  London  &  New  York. 
1899 $10.00. 

CORINNE,  OR  ITALY.  By  Mme.  De  Stael. 
With  Introduction  by  Geoage  Saintabury.  Illus- 
trated with  India  Proofs  by  H.  S.  Greig.  2  vols.  8vo, 
buckram,  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  189^.  This  lirge  paper 
edition  is  limited  to  50  copies  for  England  and  50 
copies  for  America.   This  is  No.  88 $10.00. 

FIRST  EDITION.  Hav7thorne,  Nathaniel. 
The  House  of  Seven  Gables.  i2mo,  original  cloth. 
Boston,  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1851 $6.00. 


FIRST  EDITION, 
dale  Romance.      12     mo, 
1S52 


Hawthorne.      The  Blithe- 
original    cloth,      Boston, 
.   .       $6.00. 


THE  PHILISTINE,  Complete  set  Vols.  I  to 
XIII.,  inclusive,  in  clean,  perfect  numbers,  no  fl^ps 
missing $37. 50. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORLD  FABLES.  Being 
"Fables  Taken  Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the 
World  by  G.  Washington  Aesop"  (George  T.  Lan- 
igan)  With  illu^^trations  by  F.  S.  Church.  Small 
quarto,  original  boards,  with  designs  in  black  and 
red.  First  and  only  edition.  New  York,  1S78.  Fine 
copy.     Very  scarce $10.00. 

PUCK.  A  Complete  set  from  Vol.  I,  1877  to 
Yol.  46.  1900,  inclusive.  Bound  in  46  volumes. 
Quarto,  Half  Morocco.  All  in  first-class  condition, 
as  new,  making  as  handsome  a  set  of  this  interesting 
and  amusing  humorous  history  as  one  could  hope  to 
find  in  a  long  search.  No  public  library  is  complete 
without  it,  and  it  would   surely  not  be   at   all    out   of 

place  in  any  private  library $150.00. 

***  The  early  volumes  of  Puck  are  very  scarce. 

ALLIBONE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  AU- 
THORS. 5  vols,  large  Svo.,  half-Russia.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.,  tqoo,  at 
$50.00  as  new $17.50. 

The  above  items  may  not  be  of  equal  interest  to 
all  readers,  so  I  will  be  pleased  to  quote  other  lints 
of  books,  engravings,  etc.,  to  any  one  who  wi!l  favor 
me  with  name  and  address,  as  I  issue  short  lists  of 
desirable  things  from  time  lo  time,  which  are  free  for 
the  asking. 


JOHN  D.  WALKER,  Dc  Graaf  Building,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


® 
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THE  BOOK-LOVER. 


NEW  nODEL  No.  4. 


A  strictly  standard 
typewriter,  which 
meets  the  most  exact- 
ing requiremeuts  of 
these  moderu  times. 


Absolutely  Visible 
"Writiug, 

Softest,  Quickest 
Toucli, 

Direct  Inlting, 

Universal,  Single 
Shift,  Keyboard, 

Many  New  and 
Automatic  Advan- 
tages. 


Illustrated  descrip- 
tive book  sent  free  on 
application  to  the 


WiLUAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

DERBY,   CONN. 


*oo  Broadway,  New  York. 
156  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
42  North  6th  St.,  Reading  Pa. 
1019  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
197  Main  St.,  Dallas. 
411  Main  St.,  Cincinnati. 


12S  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo. 
104  Newgate  St.,  London, 
lo  Public  Square,  Cleveland. 
165  Grlswold  St.,  Detroit. 
69  North  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta. 
321  Sixteenth  St.,  Denver. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF 


Book- 


THE 


Offer  very  liberal  cash  and  other  inducements 
to  those  who  zvill  secure  new  subscribers  for  the 
magazine.  There  being  no  other  i)ublication 
which  might  be  classed  as  even  similar^  and  as  it 
appeals  to  cultured  and  literary  persons  every- 
where^ the  work  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for 
THE  BOOK-LOVER  and  our  other  publica- 
tions cannot  prove  otherwise  than  satisfactory  to 
the  solicitor.   Paidiculars  on  request. 

THE  BOOK-LOVER  PRESS, 
jj  West  24th  Street.,  New  York. 


n 


The  Goose-Quill. 


Xlie  Goose-Quill  is  a  new  literary  magazine, 
full  of  pictures  and  straight  from  the  shoulder  criti  cisms  on 
contemporary  writers.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  brain- 
annihilating  insomnia-producing  popular  magazines  edited 
for  and  apparently  in  the  nursery.  In  fact  it  is  as  rare 
among  magazines  as  is  a  black  swan  among  birds,  since  its 
letter  press  is  literature  and  its  illustrations  are  Art.  Each 
month,  in  addition  to  its  original  contributions,  it  publish ei 
some  notable  reprint.  Thus  the  November  Goo,lE-Quii.L 
reprinted  Oscar  Wilde's  magnificent  poem  "The  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol,"  while  the  December  GoosE-Quil,i,  reprint- 
ed Robert  Buchanan's  ferocious  attack  on  Swinburne  and 
Rossetti,  entitled  "  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry."  The 
price  of  "The  Goose.Quii.1.  "  is  10  cents  a  copy.  For  Bale 
by  every  first-class  newdealer  in  America,  or  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  for  each 
number  required.         Address  : 

The  GoosE-Quiti,  Magazine, 
Chicago,  ni. 


30 


CUPPINGS  ON  A  SPECIAL  SUBJECT  OF 
IMMEDIATE  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


AND  MORE  CLIPPINGS  MUCH  CHEAPER. 

We  do  for  you  in  one  week  what  would  take  you 
a  year  to  do  for  yourself.     Booklet  free. 

20th  CENTURY  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU. 
NEW  YORK  LIFE   BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


Wanted. 

Wanted:  Back  numbers  of  The  Philistine,  in  good 
condition,  as  follows: 

Vol.  I.,  No.  5;  Vol.  I.,  No.  6;  Vol.  II.,  No.  i;  Vol. 
II.,  No  2;  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2;  Vol.  IV.,  No.  4;  Vol.  V., 
No.  3. 

IvAWRENCE   MOUAT,  Jr. 

1740  Marion  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
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The  Book-lover 


t         CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 



"  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


